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Aeronautics:  How  to  Fly,  73.5. 
Africa: 

The  Cape  from  a  French  Point  of  View,  80. 

Recent  South  African  History,  ooo. 

The  Germans  in  Southwest  Africa,  S34. 

France  in  Africa,  5:i3. 

A  South  African  Hero,  580. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  Mashonaland,  309,  533. 

The  Land  of  the  Mashonas,  587. 

The  Women  Warriors  of  Dahomey,  717. 

Soiith  African  Problems,  722. 

The  Futui-e  of  Africa,  723. 
Agi-icultural  Department,  Work  of  the,  399. 
Aliens  and  American  Real  Estate,  331. 
Alphabet,  History  of  the,  345. 
Aluminium,  the  Metal  of  the  Future,  93. 
American  Life,  French  and  English  Views  of,  588. 
American  Republics,  Progress  of  the,  (i04. 
American  Society,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on,  82. 
Anarchists  in  France,  402,  527. 
Anderledy,  Father,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  144  ;  portrait, 

148. 
Archaeological  and  County  Magazines  of  England,  239. 
Architectural  Record  reviewed,  100. 
Architecture :  Ai'tistic  Homes,  88. 
Armies : 

The  German,  Russian  and  French  Armies,  79, 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Arnay,  718. 
Arena  reviewed,  230,  359,  487,  611,  745. 
Asiatic  Quarterly  re^^ewed,  752. 
Astronomy  :    Inter- Astral  Communication,  90. 
Atlantic  Monthhj  reviewed,  107,  2;J5,  306,  493,  618,  749. 
Austria  of  To-day,  583. 
Australia : 

Race  Questions  in  Australia,  533,  657. 

Village  Settlements  in  Victoria,  658. 

The  Development  of  Colonies,  723. 
Austro-Hungarian  Anny,  The,  718. 

Bacteria  in  Our  Dairy  Products,  478. 

Balaklava  :    Charge  of  the  Liglit  Brigade,  714. 

Balestier,  Wolcott,  95  ;  portrait,  14. 

Balfour  as  Leader,  271. 

Ballot  Reform  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  712. 

Belgium  :    Revision  of  the  Constitution,  531. 

Bering  Sea  Question,  The,  264, 523,  577  ;  Mr.  Stead  on,  395, 
523. 

Berlin  :    The  City  of  the  Kaiser,  227. 

Bible  :  What  is  Left  of  the  Old  Testament,  454  ;  The 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament,  595. 

Bismarck's  Sjjeech  to  the  Dresden  Singing  Club,  656. 

BlackwoocVs  Mur/azine  re\'iewed,  304. 

Blaine,  James  G. ,  Commercial  Policy  of,  540  ;  as  Speaker, 
590  ;  the  Blaine  Movement,  649  ;  "Resignation  from  the 
Cabmet,  650  ;  Portraits  of,  i:«,  51H,  rA7. 

Books,  New,  Classified,  117,  243,  371,  4'M  G2r>,  756. 

Books  Reviewed:  Gen.  Bcxjth's  "'Darkest  England' 
Social  Scheme,"  112;  Mrs.  Humphrv  Ward's  "The 
History  of  David  (Jrieve,"  114  ;  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbevilles,"  243  ;  Parkman's  "  A  Half  (Jentury  of 
Conflict,"  62;^  ;  Fiske's  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  624. 

Boys,  A  Discoiirse  on,  216. 


Brazil  : 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Fonseca,  203. 

Dom  Pedro  and  His  People,  203.  • 

The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil,  204. 
British  Empire,  Disintegration  of  the,  .533, 
Budapest  :  The  Rise  of  a  Metropolis,  724. 
Buddhism,  The  Reunion  of  'Ail. 
Burmah,  The  English  in,  81. 

Californian  Illustrated  Magazine  reviewed,  618. 
Canadian  Reciprocity  with  the  United  Kingdom,  532. 
Caprivi,  Count,  and  liis  Treaties,  8. 

Caricature,  Current  History  in,  15,  1.54,  275,  404,  .541,  660. 
Carlyle,  Conversations  with,  92  ;  Reminiscences  of,  342. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Church  of  the  old,  144. 

The  French  Cardinals  and  the  Republic,  147. 

The  Catholic  Revival,  224. 

The  Next  Pope,  224. 

The  Papacy  and  the  Labor  Question,  225. 
Catholic  Woi-ld  reviewed,  109. 

Century  Magazine  reviewed,  105,  235,  365,  491,  616,  7.50. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Leader  of  the  Unionists,  4  ,  on  Old 

Age  Pensions,  213  ;  portrait,  5. 
Character  Sketches  : 

David  Bennett  Hill,  19. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  169.  < 

Cardinal  Manning,  182. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  189. 

William  E.  Gladstone,  437. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  669. 
Charities  Beriew  reviewed,  108,  2.37,  367,  619. 
Charities  Revieut  and  its  Editor,  485. 
Chateaubriand,  480. 

Chautaiiquan  reviewed,  106,  237,  367,  492.  617,  751. 
Chicago  :    Story  of  the  Great  Fire,  742. 
Children  of  the  Poor,  592. 
Chili: 

The  Last  Days  of  Balmaceda,  94. 

Our  Dispute  with  Chili,  3. 

Amicable  Relations  Restored,  140,  395. 
China  : 

Domestic  and  Social  Position  of  Women,  76. 

Facts  About  China,  210. 

Chinese  Immigration,  526. 

Our  Pfjlic.v  Toward  Cliina,  573. 
Church,  Ci\Hc,  Next  Step  Toward  the,  52. 
Church  of  England,  Liberal  Theology  in,  75. 
Church,  Functions  of  the,  528. 

Church  and  State  :    Shall  we  Adopt  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment ?     UJO. 
Church  Stati-stics,  730. 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  The,  730. 
Christianity  : 

A  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  45. 

Tiie  New  Christian  Jlovement  in  France,  74. 

Chri.stiauity  on  Evolution,  4.53. 
Christmas  Tree,  History  of  the,  88. 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  Duke  of,  7,   142  ;  A  Character 

Study,  227  ;  ijortraits,  7,  143. 
Clergy,  The  English,  in  Politics,  76. 
Clough,  Miss,  Sketch  of  (with  portrait),  4.57. 
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Civil  War  :    Why  the  Men  of  '61  Fought  for  the  Union, 

332. 
Columbus,  The  Mystery  of,  591. 
Comenius,  the  Father  of  Education,  346. 
Conduct,  John  Stuart  Blackie's  Rules  of,  78. 
Conqueror  reviewed,  49.5. 
Contemporary  Review  reviewed,  102,  231,  363,  488,  614, 

748. 
Contents  of  Reviews  and  Magazines,  121,  248,  376,  504, 

632,  760. 
Congress  :  Development  of  the  Speakership,  590. 
Conventions  and  Summer  Gatherings  of  1892,  411. 
Co-operative  Stores,  217. 
Copyright,  G.  H.  Putnam  on,  346  ;  Protection  to  Authors, 

347. 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  reviewed,  107,  365,  493,  750. 
Cosmopolitan,  The,  and  its  Editors,  607. 
Cranks  :  A  Modern  Form  of  Insanity,  732. 
Crime  and  the  Law,  71. 
Criminals,  Peculiarities  of,  90. 
Cryptophones  for  MiUtary  and  Naval  Purposes,  718. 

Dakotas,  The,  592. 

Darwinism  so  Far  a  Failure,  193. 

Deaf  aqd  Dumb,  Training  of  the,  728. 

Deluge,  The  :  A  New  Version  of  the  Flood,  601. 

Denominationalism  on  the  Frontier,  48. 

Devonshire,  The  Duke  of,  3  ;  portrait,  4. 

Disease  versus  War,  142. 

Divorce :    Its  Evils  and  Remedy,  476  ;    An   Australian 

View,  729. 
Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly  reviewed,  750. 
Drexel  Institute  EstabUshed,  9. 
Dublin  Review  reviewed,  615. 

Economics  and  Pohtics,  Wisconsin's  School  of,  163. 
Edinburgh  Review  reviewed,  233,  613. 
Education  : 

Wisconsin's  School  of  Economics  and  Politics,  163. 

What  Constitutes  a  Liberal  Education,  214. 

Education  in  Germany,  273. 

Comenius,  the  Father  of  Education,  346. 

Pioneer  Education  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  458. 

The  College  President,  458. 

The  Boom  in  Higher  Education,  535. 

New  York  Trade  Schools,  593. 
Egvpt : 

The  Late  Khedive,  202. 

England  and  Egypt,  532,  656. 
Elactoral  System  of  Michigan,  The,  461. 
Electricity,  Ten  Years  of  Practical,  321. 
Eliot,  George  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and,  480. 
England  : 

The  General  Elections,  5. 

Diplomatic  Changes,  6. 

Death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  7,  142. 

England  in  Egypt.  147,  6.56. 

Trend  Toward  Socialism,  397. 

Revenues  Estimate,  530. 

Prince  George  of  Wales,  587. 

Extinction  of  the  Conservative  Party,  588. 

English  Politics,  653. 

English  Topics,  655. 
English  the  Universal  Language,  344. 
English  Historical  Review  Reviewed,  616. 

Falconer,  Lanoe,  and  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe,"  482. 

Farmer's  Alliance,  The,  391  ;  Two  Leaders,  578. 

Farmer,  Demands  of  the,  68  ;  The  Farmer  and  the  Rail- 

wav,  3.56. 
Farm  School,  The  McDonogh,  429. 
Finance  : 

The  Silver  Question,  1.39,  269,  391. 

The  Question  of  Free  Coinage,  328,  575. 

An  International  Monetary  Conference,  328,  524. 

The  Spending  of  Public  Money,  329. 

Our  National  Expenditures,  520. 

The  Fall  in  Silver,  712. 
Forrest,  General,  as  Described  by  Lord  Wolsele3%  710. 
Fortnightbi  Review  reviewed,  104,  232,  360,  490,  611,  746. 
Forum  reviewed,  99,  229,  358,  486,  610,  744. 
Fossil  Remains  in  Colorado  and  California,  602. 
France  : 

French  Neo-Christianity,  74. 

French  Pohtics,  147. 


French  Cardinals  and  the  Republic,  147. 

France  and  Bulgaria,  149. 

French  Literatm-e  of  To-day,  215. 

Political  Economy  in  France,  336. 

The  New  French  Ministry,  401. 

France  in  Africa,  533. 

The  decadence  of  France,  584. 

The  End  of  the  French  Monarchy,  6.59. 
Free  Church  Congress,  The  Proposed,  344. 
French  Magazines  reviewed,  240,  368,  496,  619,  752. 

Germany : 

Coimt  Caprivi  and  His  Treaties,  8. 

The  Kaiser  and  Denominational  Schooling,  150,  273,  656. 

The  Emperor's  Brandenburg  Speech,  273. 

Bread  Riots  in  Berlin,  274. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  336, 656. 

The  Kaiser's  First  Reverse,  401. 

Caprivi  Compared  with  Bismarck,  464. 

The  German  Army,  583. 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berlin,  582. 

Germany's  Tariff  Policy,  721. 
Germany,    Emperor   William    U.    of :    Denominational 

School  BiU,   150,  273,  656  ;   The  Brandenburg  Speech, 

273  ;    An    Estimate  of  the  Emperor,   462 ;    A  French 

Opinion,  580. 
Gerrymander,  The,  and  Presidential  Electors,  194 
Gesellschaft,  reviewed,  495. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal,  on  Politics,  4.59. 
Gladstone,  William  E. :  Home  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  86  ; 

Character  Sketeh,   437  ;  Poem  on,   570  ;  The  Noncon- 
formists and  Mr.  Gladstone,  719  ;  portraits,  437,  441. 
Goldthivaite^s  Geographical  Magazine  reviewed,  108. 
Grant,  General,  The  Monument  to,  403. 
Greece,  Pohtics  and  Parties  in,  338. 
Grindelwald  Excursion,  The,  341. 

Haddo  House  Club,  340. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett  (with  portrait),  535. 

Harper's  Magazine,  reviewed,  104,  234,  384,  492,  616,  740. 

Hartington,  Lord,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  3  ;   portrait,  4. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Character  Sketch  of,  669  ;  portraits, 

137,  646,  069,  683. 
Hill,  David  Bennett,   Character  Sketch  of,  19  ;   on  the 

Pardoning    Power,    70  ;    Ascendency  of  Mr.   Hill,   2  ; 

portraits,  18,  19. 
Hypnotism  and  Psychical  Research,  193. 

Ibsen,  Tolstoi  and.  M.  de  Vogiio  on,  342. 
Illustrations  (see  also  under  Portraits)  : 

Autograph  of  Walt  Whitman,  11. 

Caricatures,  1.5-17,   29,   32,   33,  35,  154-159,  275-278,  396, 
404-407,  .541-.545,  .581,  661-665. 

The  Regent  Street  "  Polytechnic,"  61-06. 

Salvation  Army  Buildings,  112-114. 

Spurgeon  in  His  Library,  171. 

Spurgeon's  "  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,"  173. 

Spurgeon's  Residence,  177. 

Train  Load  of  Corn  for  Russia,  207. 

The  Steamship  "Missouri,"  2()7. 

Russian  Peasants  in  the  Famine  District,  390. 

The  Proposed  Grant  Monument,  40:;. 

The  Minneapolis  Exposition  Building,  '411. 

The  Chicago  Democratic  "  Wigwam,"  412. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  416. 

The  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  417. 

The  Masonic  Temple,  Denver,  419. 

The  McDonogh  Farm  School,  430-436. 

Gladstone's  London  Residence,  438. 

Hawarden  Church,  439. 

Gladstone's  Irish  Policy  (Emblematic  Design),  440. 

A  Family  Group  at  Hawarden  Castle,  449. 

Indians  at  the  Carlisle  and  Haskell  Institutes,  556-561. 

Church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  566,  567. 

Shakespeare's  House,  568. 

Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage,  569. 

' '  Hunger  Bread  "  from  Russia,  692. 

Hut  in  the  Russian  Famine  District,  694. 

A  Russian  Peasant,  695. 

Russian  Peasant's  Dwelling,  697. 

Village  Street  in  Russia,  699. 

Russian  Peasant  Plowing,  700. 

How  to  Leai'n  a  Language  in  Six  Months,  701. 
Immigration  : 

Methods  of  Restricting,  330. 
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Methods  of  Strengtheniug  our  Laws,  470. 

Emigi'ants  for  Manitoba  \Vaiited,  470. 

Plenty  of  Room  for  Iniiuigrants,  576. 
Imperial  Federation,  First  Steps  to,  465. 
Index  to  Periodicals,  129,  257,  8S5,  513,  641,  769. 
Indian  Problem  :  How  it  is  Being  Solved,  525,  551. 
Influenza,  Chloroform  and,  598. 
Insanity,  A  Modern  Form  of,  782. 
Insiirance,  Life,  The  World's,  743. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  106. 
Invention,  Mechanical,  New  Civilization  and,  98. 
Ireland  : 

The  Irish  Association  of  France,  6. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  272,  654. 

The  Irish  Education  Bill,  273. 

Irish  Education,  345. 

Land  Pui-chase  in  Ireland,  899. 
Ireland,  Archbishop  in  Rome,  529  ;  Educational  PoUcy, 

729  ;  portrait,  529. 
Irrigation,  Montana  and,  725. 
Iron  Industry  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  473. 
Italy  : 

Female  Labor  in  Italy,  335. 

How  to  Save  Italy,  336. 

The  Palio-Races  at  Siena,  484. 

The  New  Ministry,  659. 

Japan  and  her  Humiliating  Treaties,  466. 
Japanese  Women,  211. 
Jews  : 

The  Hebrew  Merchants  of  New  York,  98. 

Are  Jews  Becoming  Christians  ?  220. 

Ti-uth  about  the  Russian  Jew,  579. 
Journalism  : 

The  Washington  Correspondents,  96. 

The  Earh'  History  of  Journalism,  733. 

Some  Leading  English  Journalists,  734. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  A  French  Criticism  of,  605. 

Labor  Questions : 

What  to  Do  for  the  British  Laborer,  77. 

Labor  Troubles  in  New  Zealand,  77. 

Equal  Pay  for  Eqiial  Work,  90. 

The  Papacy  and  the  Labor  Question,  225. 

Siiggestions  for  a  Labor  Platform,  226. 

The  Eight-Hours  Bill  in  England,  400,  659. 

Workmen's  Syndicates  and  the  Church,  455. 

May  Day  Abroad,  527. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  713. 
Lakes,  Commerce  of  the  Great,  199. 
LandTitles,  Registry  of,  200. 
Language,  How  to  Leani  in  Six  Months,  701. 
Lavelaye.  Emile  de.  Death  of,  8  ;  on  Modem  Democracy, 

165  ;  Paul  Lafitte  on,  205  ;  portrait,  8. 
Laymen's  Movement,  The,  45. 

Leading  Ai-ticles  of  the  Month,  67,  191,  321,  453,  571,  709. 
Literary  Production  of  1891,  191. 
Literature  of  To-day,  French,  215. 
Locomotives,  The  Speed  of,  482. 
Lippincott^f;  Magazint'  reviewed,  108,  751. 
Loewe,  Karl,  and  his  Ballads,  608. 
London  County  Council,  273,  468. 
London,  Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and,  282. 
London's  Social  Movement,  4()7. 
Loti,  Pierre  (with  portrait),  599. 
Lotteries : 

Suppression  of  Lotteries,  198. 

Anthony  Comstock  on  Lotteries,  197. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery,  67,  141,  196. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  Henry  James  on,  95. 
Loyola,  A  Methodist  Estimate  of,  216. 

McDoNOGH  Farm  School,  The,  429. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell :  Character  Sketch,  189;  Interview 

with,  354  ;  portrait,  190. 
Magazine  of  American  History  reviewed,  238. 
Manning,  Cardinal  :  Death  of,  8  ;  the  Real  Archbishop  of 

England,  144  ;  Character  Sketch,  182  ;  Reminiscences  of , 

221  ;   From  a  French  Point   of  View,   852  ;    portraits, 

1,  182. 
Maps : 

Map  of  "  Greater  New  York,"  292. 

Map  of  Mashonaland,  813. 


Mashonaland,  With  Mr.  Rhodes  through,  309,  532. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  479  ;  portrait,  12. 

Mauritius,  Hurricane  in,  658. 

Medicine  :  Limitations  of  the  Healing  Art,  599. 

Men,  Great  Little,  740. 

Mercier  Honor(5,  The  Fall  of  (with  portrait),  271. 

Militia  System,  Our,  and  its  Needs,  200. 

Missionary,  The  Pioneer,  731. 

Mon  ist  reviewed,  107. 

Monkeys,  The  Speech  of,  479,  736. 

Moon,  Shall  we  Talk  with  the  Man  in  the,  90. 

Mimicipal  Government  in  the  West,  472. 

Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and  London,  282. 

Munsei/''s  Magazine  reviewed,  306. 

Muscuiar  Movements,  Involuntary,  477. 

Music  reviewed,  238. 

Musical  Imitation  of  Nature,  347. 

National  Review  reviewed,  101,  232,  361,  491,  748. 
Naturalization  Laws,  Reform  of,  712. 
Navigation  : 

From  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  345,  522,  725. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  521. 
Negro  Question  : 

A  Southerner's  View,  468. 

Is  the  Race  Dying  Out  ?  469. 

Henry  Watterson  on  the  Negro,  469. 

Position  of  the  Negro,  525. 

Education  of  the  Negro.  727. 
New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  reviesved,  751. 
New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  286,  618. 
Newfoundland  :  The  Fisheries  Difficulty,  584. 
New  Magazines,  289. 
New  Orleans  Affair,  The,  196,  395. 
New  Review  reviewed,  103,  234,  362,  489,  618,  747. 
New  World  reviewed,  494,  752. 

New  York  and  London,  Municipal  Problems  of,  282. 
New  York  Parks,  474. 
New  Zealand,  Direct  Taxation  in,  724. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  The,  198,  577. 

Nineteenth  Century  reviewed,  100,  234,  362,  488,  612,  747. 
Nord  undSud  reviewed,  495. 
North  American  Review  reviewed,  100,  229,  359,  487,  610, 

744. 
Norway:  The  Home  Rule  Crisis,  461. 
Novelists:  Ossip  Schubin  and  Bertha  von  Suttner,  736. 
Novikoff,  Mme.  and  the  Russian  Famine,  42 ;  portrait,  43. 

Opium  Dens  in  San  Francisco,  604. 

Opium  Trade,  Attack  on  the,  274. 

Oratory,  Secret  of  Siiccess  in,  91. 

Ord  och  Bild  reviewed,  495. 

Osi'ic,  King  of  Northuinbria,  Found,  731. 

Overland  Monthly  reviewed,  106. 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan"(mth  portrait),  348. 

Pardoning  Power,  D.  B.  Hill  on  the,  70. 

Parkinson,  William,  of  Judy  (with  portrait),  154. 

Parks  of  New  Yoi-k,  74. 

Parliament,  the  British,  271,  401,  530,  654,  742. 

Parnell,  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies,  228. 

Paul,  Jean  (Richter),  209. 

Peace  Congress  at  Rome,  The,  210. 

Pensions,  Old- Age,  213,  889. 

People's  Friend  reviewed,  238. 

Periodicals  reviewed,  99,  229,  357,  485,  607,  744. 

Peter  the  Great  as  Peter  the  Little,  207. 
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THE  year  1892,  upon  which  we  have  now  fairlj' 
entered,  is  plainly  destined  to  he  for  all  the 
world  a  year  of  exceptional  turbulence.  We  may, 
indeed,  well  hope  that  the  horrors  of  war  will  not 
be  visited  upon  any  considerable  portion  of  either 
hemisphere.  Yet  the  unpleasant  relations  of  Bulga- 
ria with  Servia,  and  some  other  aspects  of  the  East- 
ern question,  are  not  encouraging  signs ;  while  in 
the  western  world  the  behavior  of  Chili  has  given 
rise  to  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  that  might  prove  por- 
tentous of  war. 

Famine  '^"^^  three  traditional  scourges  of  the  race 
Pestilence,  are  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War.  Per- 
""  "'"'  haps  the  best  proof  of  the  solid  value  of 
our  modern  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  grad- 
ual emancipation  of  the  race  from  these  destructive 
enemies.  At  almost  no  other  time  in  history  has 
there  been  such  widespread  freedoni  from  all  three 
as  in  the  past  decade.  While  the  world's  popula- 
tion has  grown  in  our  centuiy  as  never  before,  the 
means  and  results  of  food  production  have  developed 
at  a  far  higher  rate,  and  new  transportation  meth- 
ods have  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  supply  the 
deficits  of  one  district  with  the  surplus  food  of  an- 
other. And  thus  Famine  tends  to  disappear.  As 
for  Pestilence,  recent  hygienic  congresses  have  suffi- 
ciently summed  up  the  amazing  conquests  that  mod- 
em sanitary  science  has  made  in  suppressing  epi- 
demics and  in  well-nigh  exterminating  some  of  the 
forms  of  infection  that  have  been  most  fatal  in  the 
past.  Wars  have  not  ceased  from  the  earth,  but 
peace  is  henceforth  the  rule,  and  war  becomes  the  ex- 
ception that  must  grow  rarer  from  decade  to  decade. 


Russia's 
Scourge. 


But  this  year  1892  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  most  teiTible  famine  of  modern 
times — a  situation  that  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  men  suffered  in  other  centuries.  Tlie  dis- 
tress in  Russia,  to  all  right-hearted  men  and  women 
who  have  discerning  minds,  overshadows  in  grave 
Importance  every  other  topic  of  the  time.  England 
has,  through  all  her  organs  of  opinion  and  utterance. 


professed  to  be  in  convulsions  of  inconsolable  grief 
because  of  the  death  of  a  young  duke  who  was  heir 
to  the  heir  of  Queen  Victoria.  One  of  the  great 
London  dailies  in  its  leading  editorial  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  said:  "We 
have  to  record  a  tragedy  as  terrible  as  any  that  im- 
agination has  ever  conceived."  And  yet  this  poor 
j'oung  duke  during  his  lifetime  was  held  in  so 
slight  respect  and  esteem  that  it  had  been  commonly 
doubted  in  England  whether  the  kingdom  woiUd 
ever  permit  him  to  come  to  the  throne.  When  one 
remembers  that  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  literally  dying  of  starvation  in  Russia,  and 
that  English  relief  contributions  as  yet  amount  to 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  it  seems  hard  and  cruel 
that  vast  sums  of  money  should  by  official  order 
have  been  squandered  all  over  the  kingdom  in  per- 
functory mourning  displays  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  young  man  who  had  rendered  no  public  ser- 
vice, and  who  was  but  one  in  a  very  numerous 
progeny  of  equally  promising  descendants  of  Queen 
Victoria.  So  at  least  it  would  appear  from  the 
point  of  view  of  republican  America. 


The  Grippe 


If  other  lands  can  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
Eueryiuhfrl  terrible  facts  of  the  Russian  famine,  they 

are  at  least  not  privileged  to  ignore  a 
baffling  and  fearful  malady  that  is  said  to  hail  from 
the  Czar's  dominions.  The  grippe  is  epidemic 
almost  everywliere,  and  strong  men  as  well  as  the 
aged  and  sickly  are  succumbing  to  it.  Never  in  a 
long  time  has  any  other  form  of  disease  slain  so 
many  notabilities.  Perforce,  the  grippe  is  tlie  most 
parvasive  and  disturbing  influence  of  the  season, 
marring  all  plans,  interrupting  public  and  private 
business,  and  bringing  bei'eavement  into  every  circle. 
And  as  Pestilence  always  follows  Famine,  we  are 
warnjd  that  from  the  hunger-stricken  plains  of 
Russia  this  disease  in  more  malignant  forms,  and 
other  ptagues,  perhaps,  will  stalk  forth  within  a 
year  to  ravage  all  nations. 

There  is  nwji  for  gloomy  forebodings ;  but  mean- 
while the  call  is  for  action.     Elsewhere  we  publish 
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articles  showing  what  the  American  millers  are  do- 
ing to  help  the  Russian  starvelings,  how  the  Tolstoi' 
family  are  serving  nobly  in  the  death- smitten  prov- 
inces, and  how  Madame  Novikoff  and  others  in  Lon- 
don are  endeavoring  to  make  some  impression  upon 
British  apathy.  The  House  at  Washington  has  not 
acted  fittingly  in  its  refusal  to  give  assent  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  provided  for  a  ship  at  public  expense  to 
carry  the  cargo  of  flour  to  Russia.  There  should  be» 
a  reopening  of  the  question,  with  a  different  result. 


SENATOR  CULLOM   (REPUBLICAN) ,    OF  ILLINOIS. 

(From  photograph  by  C.  M.  Bell,  Washington,  D.C.) 

It  will  be  a  year  of  political  excitement 
Mi"^Hi""'^  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  general  parliamentary  election  in 
Great  Britain  will  probably  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  date  of  the  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  in  this  country.  The  question  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  has  begun  to  assume  an  acute  form. 
In  the  domain  of  personal  politics  the  significant 
event  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  country  at 
large  of  the  extraordinary  ascendancy  that  Mr.  Hill 
has  gained.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
he  is  in  complete  control  of  the  New  York  Democ- 
racy. The  achievement  of  securing  the  State  Sen- 
ate for  his  party  through  technicalities  which, 
whether  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  ballot 
law  or  otherwise,  defeated  tlie  intention  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters,  is  credited  to  Mr.  Hill's  personal 
influence  and  bold,  unflinching  tactics.     Mr.  Hill's 


political  strength  is  not  confined  to  New  York ;  but 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  he  has  powerful  support, 
and  he  would  seem  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  He  is,  in  America,  the  man  of  th© 
month.  He  has  entered  the  United  States  Senate 
with  eclat  and  without  any  apparent  weakening  of 
his  hold  upon  affairs  at  Albany.  The  country  at 
large  will  find  the  contrasting  sketches  of  Mr.  Hill 
which  we  present  in  this  number  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  a  very  noteworthy  foretaste  of  much  dis- 
putation that  will  inevitably  rage  about  his  name 
in  the  months  to  come.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  resting  and  recreating  in  Louisiana  with  Joseph 
Jefferson ;  but  his  political  friends  are  not  neglect- 
ing his  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  There  prom- 
ises to  be  a  memorable  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Democratic  convention  between  these  two  lead- 
ers whom  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  New  York  Stat© 
politics  have  brought  into  the  highest  prominence. 


Possible 


In  the  Republican  camp  there  is  no  new 
CandfJates.  lig^*  breaking  upon  the  question  of  the 
presidential  ticket.  It  is  eveiywhere  con- 
ceded that  Mr.  Blaine  can  be  nominated  if  he  wills 
it.  Further,  it  is  quite  commonly  believed  that  Mr. 
Harrison  may  be  easily  renominated  if  Mr.  Blaine's- 
infiuence  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  that 
solution  at  Minneapolis  next  June.  There  is  plenty 
of  possibility  that  both  parties  may  compromise  up- 
on new  candidates.  Each  has  a  number  of  men  any 
one  of  whom  would  be  worthy  standard-bearers.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  World's  Fair  State  might 
supply  both  parties,  in  the  persons  of  its  two  Sen- 
ators. Both,  like  Lincoln,  were  born  in  Kentucky ; 
and   both,    like   Lincoln,    removed   in   boyhood    to 
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Illinois.  Tliey  were  Lincoln's  townsmen  at  Spring- 
field, his  associates  at  the  Bar,  and  his  personal  and 
political  friends  and  supporters.  Senator  Palmer 
lias  been  a  Democrat  since  1873.  He  and  Senator 
Cullom  liave  each  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  They  are  typical  Mississippi  Valley  Amer- 
icans— statesmanlike,  broad-minded,  of  high  char- 
acter and  of  unblemished  repute.  But  both  are 
growing  rather  old  for  the  excitements  of  presiden- 
tial campaigning.  Senator  Palmer  is  about  seventy- 
four  and  Senator  Cullom  is  sixty-two.  Apart  from 
any  mention  of  them  as  presidential  possibilities,  they 
are  highly  creditable  representatives  of  their  great 
commonwealth  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mean- 
while, Illinois  has  another  Democratic  "  dark  horse"  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Springer,  who  may  under  certain 
circumstances  appear  as  Mr.  Cleveland's  residuary 
legatee. 

^^jg        A    few    weeks    ago  the  diplomatic  fogs 
Chilian     seemed  to  be  clearing  away.     The  Behr- 
'""   *'     ing  Sea  dispute  was  to  be  arbitrated  at 
once,  and  the  Chilian  embroilment  was  thought  to  be 
approaching  an  amicable  settlement.     But  since  the 
opening  "of  the  new  year,  we  are  soriy  to  write,  it 
has  transpired  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  delaying  arbi- 
tration  in   unexpected  ways   for  unexplained  rea- 
sons ;   and  the  Chilian  situation  tlirough  January 
was  steadily  growing  more  strained.     The  "truth 
about  Chili  "  is  painfully  hard  to  get  at,  but  it  be- 
gins to  grow  clear  that  the  semi -defiant  attitude  and 
tone  of  the  Santiago  Government  has  been  due  to 
its  o\^Ti  weakness  at  home,  and  to  the  very  real  dan- 
ger that  an  apology  to  the  United  States  would   be 
so  unpopular  as  to  result  in  a  revolution.     For  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  regime  is  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown   in   the  capricious  South 
American  fashion.     From  evidence  that  our  naval 
judge-advocate-general  has  accumulated  by  examin- 
ing the  officers  and  men  of  the  Baltimore,  at  San 
Francisco,  the  conviction  deepens  that  the  attack 
upon  our  sailors  was  an   incident  of  international 
gravity.     Unquestionably  if  the  Baltiviore  had  been 
a  British,  a  German,  a  French,  or  an  Italian  ship 
the  Chilian  Government  would  months  ago   have 
been  compelled  to  choose  summarily  between  an  ab- 
ject apology,  with  promise  of  compensation,  and  a 
lively  bombai-dment  of  Valparaiso.     While  this  is 
too  obvious  to  be  discussed,  it  does  not  follow  by 
any  means  tliat  the   United  States  should  imitate 
these  other  nations.     We  shall  be  justified  in  sus- 
pending   diplomatic    relations    with    Chili    if    slie 
does  not  soon  mend  her  conduct ;  but  we  shall  not, 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  be  justified  in  making 
war  upon  her.     War  would  only  render  a  bad  mat- 
ter worse.     It  would  add  nothing  to  our  credit  or 
prestige.     If  Chili  lias  been  ill-advised  and  has  con- 
ceived an  unreasonable  dislike  for  the  United  States, 
the  misfortune  is  chiefly  hers.     The  situation  calls 
for  magnanimity  and  patience  on  our  part.     AVhile 
matters  are  pending,  there  might  be  some  advantage 
in  a  naval  demonstration ;  for  it  would  educate  and 
benefit  Chili  to  see  a  fleet  of  American  vessels  as  an 


object-lesson.  But  the  thought  of  war  should  be 
entertained  only  as  the  remotest  possibility.  It  does 
not  matter  a  whit  about  technicalities  and  prece- 
dents. Chili  behaved  churlishly  in  failing  immedi- 
atelj',  at  the  time  of  the  mob's  attack,  to  apologize 
fully  for  tlie  insult  to  our  flag  and  the  injury  to  our 
men.  But  her  indefensible  misbehavior  does  not 
^  call  for  any  return  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  War 
would  be  wicked  and  cowardly.  To  bear  an  insult 
is  often  the  true  courage.  We  want  a  navy,  and  a 
good  one  ;  for  we  must  be  able  to  protect  oiu-  coun- 
try, our  great  commerce,  and  our  national  dignity 
and  self-respect  from  the  attacks  of  powers  less  pa- 
cific than  we  in  their  inclinations.  But  we  have 
no  prospect  of  a  just  cause,  now  or  ever,  for  waging 
an  offensive  war.  Tlie  Chilian  complication  may 
have  taken  a  wholly  different  turn  before  this 
monthly  magazine  can  reach  its  readers  ;  but  in  any 
case  let  it  be  known  that  The  Review  of  Reviews 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  through  peace  and 
amity  and  forbearance  lies  the  road  to  national  honor, 
and  that  it  is  a  false  sense  of  honor  that  calls  for  war. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  be  prepared  ;  and  the  country 
has  had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  policy  of  the 
President. 

When  the  present  Parliament  was  elected, 
Har'tington.  *^^^  political  calculations  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
last  month  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday, 
was  doomed  by  natuiv  to  disappear  from  the  polit- 
ical scene  before  the  next  general  election.  Yet 
the  fates  have  willed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
be  the  only  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
remain  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  in  1886. 
Last  year  was  particularly  fatal.  Death  removed 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Toiy  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  also  the  leader  of  the  Parnellite 
party ;  and  last  month  completed  the  work  by 
transferring  Lord  Hartington,  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  led  for  so  many  years  the  life  of 
a  comparative  recluse  that  he  has  become  practically 
an  unknown  factor  in  English  politics.  His  removal, 
however,  has  made  a  considerable  change  in  the 
political  situation.  Lord  Hartington  never  excited 
much  enthusiasm  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  his  own 
bosom,  but  he  commanded  respect  everywhere.  Tlie 
one  leading  idea  which  the  Czar  has  had  as  to  English 
politics  was  that  Lord  Hartington  ought  to  succeed 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Liberal  leader.  The  (lualities  which 
made  the  Czar  know  and  trust  Lord  Hartington  are 
those  which  have  made  him  a  power  in  the  state. 
No  doubt,  had  he  not  been  the  son  of  a  duke  his 
peculiar  qualities  would  not  have  obtained  such 
speedy  recognition.  But  supposing  thai;  twelve  of 
tlie  ablest  statesmen  in  England  were  dressed  in  fus- 
tian and  disguised  by  aliases,  they  could  not  come 
together  in  one  room  without  Lord  Hartington 's 
strong  common  sense  making  itself  felt.  He  has 
now  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  is  not 
likely  to  find  that  stimulus  to  active  exertion  which 
liis  somewhat  sluggish  temperament  seems  to  need. 
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which  is  altogether  out  of  jji-opor- 
tion  to  his  deserts,  just  as  the 
admiration  which  they  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  old  days  was  in 
excess  of  his  merits.  Mr.  Cham- 
l>erlain  is  a  much  honester  man 
than  his  enemies  give  him  credit 
for ;  but  until  he  gives  evidence 
of  a  magnanimity  and  public 
spirit  which  will  enable  him  to 
extirpate  the  acrimonious  personal 
animus  which  has  always  vitiated 
his  politics,  he  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  even  having  a  claim  to 
1)6  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  Still,  he  is 
energetic,  vehement,  persuasive, 
and  exceedingly  smart,  with  a 
eonstitution  of  iron,  great  experi- 
ence in  administration,  and  a 
much  more  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen tlian  his  late  allies  are 
disposed  to  recognize. 


Ave,  Hodge 
Imperator  I 

the   new 
Unionists 
which  Mr. 


Enter  Mr. 


THE  NEW  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  (LORD  HARTINGTON)  . 

The  new  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  no 
Chamberlain,  lo^g^r   available  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 

Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
position  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  has  hitherto  been  con- 
siderably overshadowed  by  his  Toiy  and  Whig 
allies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  fear  but  that  he  will  mag- 
nify his  position;  for,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
the  number  of  his  followers  after  the  next  general 
election  will  not  overcrowd  a  first-class  railway  car- 
riage, still,  he  will  make  up  in  assurance  what  he 
lacks  in  numbers  ;  and  if  any  man  can  bluff  a  thing 
through,  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  hatred 
like  love  to  liatred  turned,  and  the  Liberals  now  re- 
gard Mr.  Chamberlain  with  a  degree  of  auimo.sity 


Even  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  hardly  refuse 
leader   of     the    Liberal 
the    grim    satisfaction 
Cliamberlain  must  have 
felt  on  reading  the  report  of  the 
rural  conference  which  was  held 
in  London  last  month  in  order  to 
rally  tlie  country  householders  to 
the  banner  of  the  Liberal  partj*. 
The  conference  was  a  great  suc- 
cess,   and  great    credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Schnadhorst,  who  got  it  to- 
gether.    The  delegates  from    the 
rural  districts  repi-esented  the  Lib- 
eral reserve  upon  whose  assistance 
the  Liberal  leaders  are  relying  to 
win    the   general    election.     Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  staff  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  have  discovered  in  1891 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  proclaimed  in  1885.     The  real 
credit  for  the  discovery  belongs  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
agrarian  movement  in  English  liberalism.     It  was  he 
who  thrust  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hand  the  banner 
of  the   "  unauthorized  program  "  of  1885.     It  is  now 
being  picked  up  somewhat  gingerly  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.    Hodge  stands  just  where  he  was  in  1885. 
Like  most  men,  he  cares  more  for  his  own  affairs 
than  for  those  of  his  neighbors,  and  he  is  more  con- 
cerned about  "three  acres  and  a  cow,"  and  about 
"putting  the  parson's  nose  out, "  than  he  is  about 
Home  Rule  and  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  conference  once  more  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  great  strength  of  the  disestablish- 
ment movement  lies   in  the  rural  districts,  where 
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the  Church,  having  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
privileges  of  this  world,  has  abused  its  position  and 
is  hated  accordingly.  If  the  country  parsons,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  cease  to  put  on  "  side  " 
and  would  recognize  Nonconformists  and  the  work- 
ing people  as  brethren,  even  so  far  as  this,  is  done 


'  JESSE  COLLINGS,  M.P. 

by  the  clergy  of  the  towns,  they  might  even  nov^- 
save  the  establishment.  The  Mamelukes  of  the 
English  social  hierarchy  are,  however,  faithful  to 
their  salt ;  not  even  the  imminent  prospect  of  their 
doom  can  induce  them  to  go  over  to  the  winning 
side.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone  ! 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  reconstruction  of 
English  rural  society  will  take  place  on  a  basis  of 
distinct  hostility  to  what  represents,  at  least,  an  as- 
piration after  a  National  Church. 

The  Next  '^^^^  5"^^^  ^^^^  ^^  **'  witness  the  British 
British      general  election.     All  political  interests 

Election.  ^^^  dominated  by  that  fact.  As  the  day 
of  decision  approaches,  there  is  anything  but  a  spirit 
of  exultation  on  either  side.  The  Liberals  are  not 
going  into  the  contest  with  anything  like  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  tliey  swept  all  before  them  in 
1868  and  1880.  Recent  events  in  Ireland  have  some- 
what damped  their  zeal.  Tliey  will  go  forth  to 
battle  with  a  foregone  assurance  of  victory,  but  the 
"  fizz  "  is  out  of  them.  They  have  three  dangers . 
(1)  Mr.  Gladstone's  health,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now 
in  his  eighty-thii'd  year;  (2)  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Parntllite  schism  in  the  home-rule  ranks  ;  and 
(3)  the  development  of  a  labor  party  which  would 
be  color-blind  as  to  party  differences.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  three  advantages  :  (1)  An  administra- 
tive recoi'd  that  is  mucli  better  than  any  one  ex- 
pected ;  (2)  a  united  cabinet ;  and  (8)  a  i)rogram  of 
legislation  that  does  not  involve  a  second  general 
election  before  it  can  get  into  operation.     Notwith- 


standing these  considerations,  few  prognostics  seem 
to  be  more  safe  than  the  prediction  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone next  Christmas  will  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  back— including  the  Glad- 
stonian  home  rulers— of  at  least  100.  Such  at  least 
is  at  this  moment  the  expectation  tliat  prevails  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  In  the  country  the  Con- 
servatives still  try  hard  to  make  believe  they  have  a 
chance  at  this  year's  polls.  At  headquarters  they 
think  only  of  the  next  general  election  but  one. 

When  the    There  is  much  discussion  going  on  as  to 

Polls       when  the  present  Parliament  will  be  dis- 

''®"'    solved,    and  there  are   some  among   the 

Liberals   who    imagine    the    dissolution  will    take 

place  this  spring.     There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
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the  ministers  will  shoilen  by  a  whole  session  their 
legal  lease  of  life.  Twice  in  recent  years  adminis- 
trations liave  tried  by  a  snap  dissolution  earlv  in 
the  year  to  capture  a  fresh  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone 
failed  in  1874  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  too  ardent  a  septeniiialist  to  .sanction  a 
premature  dissolution.  The  certainty  that  prevails 
at  Downing  Street  that  the  Liberals  will  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  next  Parliament  natiually  predisposes 
ministers  to  make  the  verj'  uttermost  of  their  pres- 
ent opportunities.  The  general  election,  then,  we 
may  take  it,  will  not  come  off  until   after  harvest, 
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unless,  of  course,  some  entirelj'  unexpected  event 
should  occur. .  If  the  Liberals  were  left  leaderless 
and  in  confusion,  it  might  be  considered  worth 
while  appealing  to  the  country  before  November. 
But,  failing  that,  the  present  Parliament  has  prob- 
ably nine  months  still  to  go. 

All  parties  will  need  the  whole  nine 
'^'^^^""g''®' months,  and  more,  before  they  are  quite 

ready  to  go  to  the  country.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  to  get  their  Irish  local  government 
measure  into  operation,  the  Liberals  to  adjust  their 
differences  with  the  labor  party,  and  the  Irish  to 
end  the  internecine  feud  which  is  being  carried 
on  over  Mr.  Parnell's  grave.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  of  late  years  has  done  so  much  to  justify 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  supercilious  estimate  of  the 
Irish  as  clever  but  utterly  impracticable  children, 
as  the  insane  infatuation  of  the  quarrel  about  Mr. 
Parnell  after  Mr.  Parnell's  death.  "Politicians" 
and  "  statesmen  "  who  are  capable  of  prolonging  an 
utterly  barren  feud,  apparently  for  the  sheer  de- 
light in  oratorical  shillelagh  play,  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  general  election,  when  the  destinies  of  their 
country  are  to  be  decided  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  by  the  votes  of  the  British  household- 
ers, may  be  pati-iotic  and  high-spirited,  and  mag- 
nificently gifted  with  eloquence  and  genius,  but 
they  have  no  common  sense.  Reading  the  reports 
of  the  operations  of  the  "  Pig  Buyers'  Association, " 
which  carried  Waterford  election  for  Mr.  Redmond 
and  against  Mr.  Davitt,  Coleridge's  familiar  lines 
recur,  with  a  variation  : 

Down  the  river  there  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity ; 
And  the  devil  looked  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while 
It  cut  its  own  thi'oat.     There !  quoth  he,  with  a  smile, 

Goes  the  hope  of  a  Home  Rule  majority. 

Waterford  "^^^  election  at  Waterford,  at  which  the 
and  the  "Pig  Buyers'  Association"  returned  Mr. 
Parnellites.  Rgdmond  by  1,775  votes  against  Mr.  Dav- 
itt, who  polled  1,229,  is  the  first  break  in  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  home-rule  victories  at  the  Irish 
elections.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  not  unforeseen. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Davitt  had  even  a  chance  of  carry- 
ing Waterford  for  home  rule.  Mr.  Davitt  was  op- 
posed to  making  the  attempt ;  but  finding  it  neces- 
sarj^  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  he  flung  himself  with 
characteristic  gallantry  into  the  fray.  The  sepa- 
ratists first  broke  his  head,  and  then,  bj'  a  campaign 
of  intimidation,  broke  down  the  opposition  of  the 
home  rulers.  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  two  days  before  the 
.poll,  intimating  plainly  that  the  result  was  settled 
long  before  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  voting  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas amply  justified  his  forecast.  The  Unionists, 
of  course,  are  delighted.  Waterford  gives  them,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  a  glimmering  of  hope.  Had 
Waterford  gone  the  other  way,  there  was  every  pros- 
pect that  the  Irish  party  would  have  come  up  from 
the  polls  as  solid  as  in  1886.     As  it  went  the  other 


way,  there  will  be  two  Irish  parties — one  for  home 
rule,  the  other  for  separation.  As  every  vote  given 
to  the  latter  party  is  an  intimation  to  the  British 
voter  that  home  rule  will  not  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, the  Conservatives  naturally  regard  the  Red- 
monds, Harringtons,  and  their  group  as  an  even 
more  useful  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Union  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  myrmidons. 

The  Irish  '^^^®  damage  thus  inflicted  upon  the  cause 
Association  of  Ireland  by  the  suicidal  devotion  of  an 
of  ranee,  j^.jgj-^  faction  to  the  memory  of  a  dead 
man  will  not  be  outdone  by  the  somewhat  fantastic 
mission  of  Miss  Maud  Gonne  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  an  association  of  the  "  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom  "  among  the  descendants  of  Hoche's 
expedition.  Miss  Gonne  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  world.  She  is  an  Irish  heroine, 
born  a  Protestant,  who  became  a  Buddhist,  with 
theories  of  pre-existence,  but  who,  in  all  her  pil- 
grimages from  shrine  to  shrine,  never  ceased  to 
cherish  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
independence.  She  is  for  the  Irish  republic  and 
total  separation,  peaceably,  if  possible ;  but,  if  nec- 
essary, by  the  sword — by  anybody's  sword,  that  of 
France  and  Russia  not  excepted.  She  was  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1887,  having  travelled  from  Constanti- 
nople alone.  Everywhere  her  beauty  and  her  en- 
thusiasm naturally  make  a  great  impression ;  and 
although  she  is  hardly  likely  to  be  successful  where 
Wolfe  Tone  failed,  her  pilgrimage  of  passion  is  at 
least  a  picturesque  incident  that  relieves  the  gloom 
of  the  political  situation. 

Enaiish  before  the  old  year  was  out  it  made  an- 
Dipiomatic  other  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose 
Changes.  ^^^^^  stands  for  that  of  England  abroad. 
Sir  William  White  has  speedily  followed  Lord  liyt- 
ton ;  and  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople  was 
vacated  almost  as  soon  as  the  embassy  at  Paris  had 
been  filled  by  the  transference  of  Lord  Dufferin  from 
Rome.  Sir  William  White  was  an  exceedingly  able 
but  unconventional  diplomatist.  A  huge  man,  with 
the  voice  of  a  bull  and  something  of  the  vehemence 
of  Squire  Western,  he  had  forced  his  way  up  by 
sheer  ability  from  a  very  subordinate  position  in 
the  consular  service.  No  one  was  less  of  a  typical 
diplomatist  than  Sir  William  White ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, great  knowledge  of  languages  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  men.  He  was  faithful  and  zealous, 
full  of  industry,  and  entirely  free  from  the  buckram 
with  which  many  ambassadors  fence  themselves 
from  the  outer  world.  The  Russians  regarded  him 
with  despairing  envy,  and  nicknamed  him  the  Eng- 
lish General  Ignatieff .  His  death,  however,  but  an- 
ticipated by  a  few  months  his  retirement ;  for  his 
part  had  practically  been  played  out.  Sir  Robert 
Morier  has  been  transferred  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Rome,  where  he  will  put  in  the  rest  of  his  time  be- 
fore his  retirement.  Lord  Vivian  will  succeed  him 
at  the  embassy  on  the  Neva,  but  it  will  be  many 
years   before   the    newly-appointed   minister    from 
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Brussels  succeeds  in  acquiring  the  prestige  and  posi- 
tion which  Sir  Robert  Morier  has  so  long  exercised 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  benefit  of  both  England  and 
Russia. 


The  Death 

of  a 

Prince  Royal. 


Through  December  there  was  much  re- 
joicing  in   England  over  the  announce 


ment  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  oldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  the  national  feeling  being 
strongly  touched  by  the  idea  that  thus  an  already 
popular  English  princess,  rather  than  some  stranger 
from  the  Continent,  would  in  time  succeed  the  ever- 
beloved   Princess   Alexandra.      But   as   for   Albert 


for  the  undue  laxity  of  his  own  life.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  tlie  prince  has  his  reputation  still  to  make, 
whereas  the  praises  of  the  princess  are  in  every 
mouth.  The  genial  influence  of  a  true-hearted  girl 
is  often  the  making  of  a  man,  and  the  nation  may 
at  least  feel  satisfied  that  on  the  female  side  the 
crown  of  England  will  lose  none  of  its  lustre  during 
the  next  two  reigns. 

Since  then  the  prospective  bridegroom  has  sickened 
and  died.  It  is  a  truly  sad  occuiTence,  and  it  calls 
for  respectful  sympathy.  But  considered  as  a  pub 
lie  event  it  is  not,  as  the  London  papers  have  called 
it,  a  "tragic"  occurrence.  The  death  of  Rudolph, 
the  Austrian  crown  prince,  was  tragic  indeed,  and 
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Victor,  he  had  never  been  popular.  A  month  ago  no- 
body thought  of  entertaining  fears  for  the  health  of 
the  heir,  and  there  was  still  some  anxiety  for  the 
convalescent  George.  It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Stead 
wrote,  on  January  2,  in  frank,  good-natured  expres- 
sion of  what  the  English  people  were  really  saying 
and  feeling ; 

The  recovery  of  Prince  George  from  his  slight 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Albert  Vic 
tor  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  Every  one  con- 
gratulates the  prince ;  a  good  many  people  profess 
themselves  as  sorry  for  the  princess.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  1  rince  of  Wales  may  be  misjudged,  but 
he  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  very  bright.  He 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  sat  upon  by  a  father 
who  was  anxious  to  make  up  by  severity  to  his  son 
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an  event  fraught  with  most  momentous  political 
consequences.  And  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick of  Gerinanj'  was  painfully  tragic.  But  it  is 
travesty  to  make  ti-agedj'^  out  of  the  death  of  Albert 
Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  The  suc- 
cession is  now  vested  in  Prince  George,  who,  though 
less  amiable  than  his  brother,  is  far  more  popular. 
If  he  too  should  die,  the  Duchess  of  Fife  would  be 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  British  nation  is  not 
concealing  its  eagerness  to  have  George  married  at 
once ;  for  it  has  no  yearning  after  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Fife.  The  duke's  mitimely  fate  has  liad 
far  more  interest  as  a  social  than  as  a  i)olitical 
event.  The  real  question  that  interests  Britishers 
is.  Whom  will  Prince  George  make  haste  to 
espouse? 
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The  Late  ^^^^  month  has  seen  the  demise  of  several 
Cardinal  men  of  lank  and  authority,  including 
Manning,  ^j^^  Kiiedive  of  Egypt  and  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne  ;  but  the  death  of  Cardinal  Manning 
in  some  sense  overshadows  the  other  losses.  He 
was  probably,  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  most  infiu  - 
ential  man  in  England.  He  enjoyed  universal 
respect  and  esteem.  So  humane  was  he,  and  so  cour- 
ageously devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  that 
his  personal  influence  did  very  much  to  lessen  the 
breach  between  tlie  workingmen  and  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  he  was  so  noble  an  exemplar. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  London  workingmen  revered 
and  loved  him,  and  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  have 
materially  bettered  the  condition  of  other  thousands. 
His  philanthropic  sympathies  were  boundless,  and 
he  respected  true  manhood  and  honest  endeavor, 
without  regard  to  creed  or  profession. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EMILE  DE  LA  VELA  YE. 


Professor 
Emile 


Another  great  man  whom  the  whole 
world  knew  has  passed  away.  Cardinal 
de  Laueiaye-  j\iaQning  was  an  uncompromising  Catho- 
lic in  an  environment  of  Protestants  who  esteemed 
and  loved  him.  Professor  Emile  de  Lavelaye  was 
an  uncompromising  Protestant  in  an  intensely  Cath- 
olic country,  and  he  was  respected  and  held  in 
official  and  popular  confidence  as  was  almost  no 
other  man  iu  Belgium.  His  versatilit}^  was  remark 
able.     He  was  a  publicist  of  the  widest  range.     No 


man  was  more  conversant  than  he  with  European 
politics.  He  had  made  himself  an  authority  upon 
the  Eastern  question,  and  had  a  scholar's  knowledge 
of  the  races  of  southeastern  Europe.  He  was  an 
economist  of  high  rank.  As  a  literary  critic  he 
was  esteemed  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  King  of 
Belgium  valued  him  as  an  adviser.  He  was  the 
most  conspicuous  professor  in  the  University  of 
Liege.  As  a  moral  and  religious  reformer  he  was 
known  everywhere  in  Europe.  He  had  lately  been 
made  a  baron  by  King  Leopold.  To  young  scholars 
from  America  and  England  he  was  a  most  genial 
and  helpful  friend. 

Of  the  Russian  famine  there  is  little  to 
^Russia"    report,  excepting  that   it  continues ;  that 

the  Russian  people  are  making  great  sac- 
rifices and  displaying  great  personal  devotion  in 
relieving  their  suffering  fellow-subjects ;  that  the 
subscriptions  from  England  are  almost  inconceivably 
paltry  ;  and  that  M.  Dournovo,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  will  have  to  go.  He  is  practically 
vice -emperor  so  far  as  the  famine  is  concerned.  He 
ought  to  be  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Czar,  as  well  as 
the  hand  by  which  the  autocrat  executes  his  will. 
The  experience  of  this  year  shows  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly incompetent  and  unfit  for  his  post.  When  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  warned  him  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  terrible  distress,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  take  a  more  optimist  view  of  things — that,  in 
short,  they  should  keep  the  Czar  in  the  dark.  That 
is  the  way  stupidity  sometimes  comes  perilously 
near  high  treason.  Such  a  disaster  as  the  famine 
cannot  be  countered  by  such  an  overgrown  Tchinov- 
nik  as  M.  Dournovo.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  habit 
of  Russia  to  begin  her  serious  campaigns  with  block- 
heads in  command.  It  is  only  after  repeated  defeats 
that  she  discovers  her  Todlebens,  her  Skobeleflfs,  and 
her  Gourkos. 

Count  Caprivi^^^^^^  *^^^  ^^^^'  is  bewailing  the  conse- 
nnd  his  quences  of  portfolioed  incapacity,  the 
Treaties.  ;gaiser  has  been  filling  the  air  with  paeans 
of  thanksgiving  over  the  capacity  of  his  chancellor, 
who,  for  the  exploit  of  revolutionizing  the  com- 
mercial system  of  Central  Europe,  has  just  been 
created  a  count.  Prince  Bismarck  has  growled,  in 
an  interview,  against  the  grave  abandonment  of  pro- 
tection ;  but  his  thunder  does  not  even  sour  the  milk 
of  the  chancellor- count,  who  has  succeeded  in  a 
single  month  in  propounding  and  in  carrying  into 
execution  a  new  system  of  commercial  treaties, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  a  Central  European 
customs  union.  These  treaties,  abandoning  the  older 
system  of  strict  protection,  were  framed  upon  the 
basis  of  equivalent  tariff  reductions,  and  constituted 
an  ai^proximation  to  a  more  extended  zoUverein. 
The  treaties  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  members 
of  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  To  these  were  added  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium,  and  to  these,  again,  are  to  be 
added  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  while  hopes 
are  held  out  that   iu  time  Holland  and  Spain  may 
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also  come  in.  Here  we  have,  not  a  veritable  cus- 
toms union  based  on  free  trade  between  the  countries 
requiring  the  treaties,  but  an  approximation  thereto. 
It  is  another  step  toward  the  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope, which,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  protectionist  to  all  outside,  while  securing 
free  trade  throughout  the  economic  area  of  its  own 
frontiers.  France  is  outside,  and  so  long  as  she  in- 
sists upon  pursuing  her  present  policy  is  likely  to 
remain  outside. 


has  been  spared  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  institute,  and  with  its  great  endowment  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  made  by  any 
man  in  his  lifetime  to  education  or  philanthropy. 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  who  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Drexel's  good  deeds,  and  who  has  had 
Mr. Drexel's  cooperation  in  countless  beneficences 
of  his  own  initiation,  has  bestowed  upon  the  insti- 
tute his  precious  collection  of  manuscripts.  Other 
friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Drexel  have  added  their 


MR.   G.   W.  CHILDS. 


MR.   A.   J.   DREXEL. 


(From  photographs  by  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia.) 


The  distinguished  Philadelphia  banker, 
^N  ble%ff't    ^^^-  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  has  established  in 

Pliiladelphia  a  great  institute  devoted  to 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
practical  handicrafts.  It  is  complementary  to  the 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  especially  designed 
to  give  young  women  and  young  men  the  kind  of 
training  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  their  bread  in  skilled  and  useful  callings. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  RE\^EW  we  describe 
the  great  "Polytechnic"  in  Regent  Street,  London. 
Under  somewhat  different  conditions,  but  in  the 
same  spirit  of  timely  helpfulness,  this  new  Drexel 
Institute  is  meant  to  aid  the  young  people  of  a  great 
city  to  find  their  proper  places  in  the  industrial  en- 
vironment, and  to  fill  them  honorably.     No  money 


treasures  ;  and  the  new  institution,  under  the  presi- 
dency and  active  management  of  so  experienced  an 
educator  as  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  has  opened  its 
doors  to  students,  and  takes  rank  from  the  first  day 
as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  Philadelphia  may  well  be 
proud  of  two  such  citizens  as  George  W.  Childs  and 
Anthony  J.  Drexel.  The  most  gratifying  perception 
and  intelligenoe  have  gone  with  an  unstinted  out- 
lay of  money  in  the  creation  of  this  educational 
plant ;  and  it  meets  precisely  the  most  vitiil  need  of 
day.  Every  one  of  our  cities  should  have  such  a 
people's  university  of  practical  trades,  of  technical 
arts,  of  applied  science,  of  modem  languages,  and 
of  the  finer  arts  and  accomplishments.  With  its 
great  a8.sembly  halls,  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  the 
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Drexel  Institute  is  to  be  a  combined  Cooper  Union 
and  Pratt  Institute,  with  added  popular  features  that 
neither  the  New  York  nor  the  Brooklyn  establish- 
ment possesses,  excellent  and  praiseworthy  as  both  of 
them  are.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  that  in 
our  American  cities  there  is  growing  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  practical  and  technical  education.  The 
English  cities  are  thoroughly  alive  on  the  subject. 


Salvation 

A  rmy 
Projects. 


What  a  substantial  thing  the  Salvation 
Army's  "  Darkest -En  gland  social  scheme  " 
is  proving  may  be  seen  by  the  summary 
of  its  first  year's  work,  as  published  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "  The  New  Books. "  The  Salvation  Army 
has  certain  practical  advantages  for  effective  work 
among  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  in  our  cities 
that  everybody  except  the  narrowly  bigoted  and 
wilfully  blind  are  now  glad  to  recognize.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  all  who  have  made  careful  comparisons 
that  there  is  as  great  need  of  slum  rescue -work  in 
New  York  and  Boston  as  in  London.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  not  so  powerful  a  body  here  as  in  England, 
where  it  originated,  but  it  has  vitality  and  tenacity 
enough  to  be  counted  upon  for  large  things  even  in 
our  American  cities.  Under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  the  "  slum  work" 
in  New  York  is  growing  in  dimensions,  and  impor- 
tant plans  for  the  future  are  forming.     The  success 


MRS.   MAUD  BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 


COMMISSIONER  BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 

of  the  "Booth  scheme"  in  England  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  social  side  of  the  Army's 
work  in  other  lands.  Gen.  Booth  is  soon  to  return 
to  England  from  his  trip  around  the  world,  and  he 
will  then  be  prepared  to  announce  the  site  of  his 
first  "over-sea  colony."  His  visits  in  South  Africa 
and  Australasia  have  been  a  continual  ovation. 


Walt  Whitman,  whose  death  seemed  so 
Gray  Poet"  imminent  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  rallied 

somewhat,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may 
survive  for  a  considerable  time.  These  weeks,  when 
he  was  thought  to  be  dying,  have  evoked  more  numer- 
ous and  more  kindly  tributes  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  paid  to  the  "  good  gray  poet ;"  and  if  he 
should  regain  strength  enough  to  read  them  all,  he 
might  well  feel  that  his  countrymen  were  not  so  un- 
appreciative,  after  all.  If  he  has  written  things 
offensive  to  pure  and  refined  taste,  he  has  also  writ- 
ten much  that  is  noble  and  virile,  and  that  bears 
the  mark  of  high  genius.  His  American  patriotism 
has  always  been  so  intense  that  it  must  have  grieved 
him  to  know  that  in  England,  far  more  than  in 
America,  he  has  been  admired  and  appreciated.  On 
the  opposite  page,  with  a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Whit- 
man, we  reproduce  a  highly  characteristic  postal 
card. 


From,  a  photo  by'] 


WALT  WHITMAN. 


[GiU  and  Co. 
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[ACTOGBAPH   postcard   FEOM  WALT  WHITMAN.] 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT, 

The  brilliant  French  novelist  who  has  recently  been  pro 
nounced  hopelessly  insane. 

December  16. — Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  dismisses 
the  Quebec  Cabinet;  M.  de  Boucherville  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet  ....  The  anti-lottery  and  pro-lottery 
■wings  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana  hold  separate 
conventions  ....  Herr  Gregr,  leader  of  the  Young  Czechs 
in  the  Austrian  Reichrath.  creates  excitement  in  the  lower 
house  of  that  body  by  criticising  the  Hapsburg  dynasty's 
treatment  of  Bohemia. 

December  17.  — Mr.  Stephen  B.Elkins  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  by  the  President  to  succeed  Hon.  Redfleld  Proctor, 
resigned  ....  The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry   dedicated   in   Philadelphia  ....  A   centre   for 

University  Extension  established  at  Albany,  N.  Y 

Minister  Ribot  recalls  the  French  consuls  in  Bulgaria  on 
account  of  trouble  growing  out  of  the  expulsion  from 
Bulgaria  of  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Agence  Havos " 
....  The  French  Senate  passes  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote 
of  219  to  11. 

December  18. — The  pro-lottery  and  anti-lottery  factions 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Louisiana  each  selects  a  State 
ticket;  Mr. S.D.McEnery  nominated  for  Governor  on  the 
pro-lottery  ticket,  Mr.  M.J.  Foster  on  the  anti-lottery 
....  The  German  Reichstag  adopts  the  commercial 
treaties  with  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Belgium; 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  made  count  for  his  success  with  the 
treaties  ....  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  re-elected  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the  convention 
in  session  at  Birmingham,  Ala A  violent  earth- 
quake in  Sicily  ....  PubUcation  of  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Quebec  minister. 

December  19. —Congressman  Mills  declines  to  take 
second  place  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  .... 


The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  adjourns  ....  Sixty  persons  killed 
or  wounded  in  a  popular  uprising  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Brazil,  against  the  Governor  ....  Brazil's 
Congress  reassembled. 

December  20. — Negotiations  begun  for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  France  ....  It  is 
announced  from  Rome  that  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  will  soon  be  restored  .... 
Germany  supports  Bulgaria  in  the  latter 's  quarrel  with 
France  ....  A  skirmish  between  Federal  troops  and  the 
national  guard  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

December  21. — Rumored  massacre  of  a  thousand  Chris- 
tians by. the  Chinese  rebels  during  the  recent  troubles  in 
North  China  ....  The  Rumanian  Ministry  resigns  as  the 
result  of  the  defeat  of  a  Government  measure  in  Parlia- 
ment ....  Count  Tolstoi  declares  that  if  the  Russian 
Government  would  promote  village  industries,  suflScient 
work  could  be  found  to  avert  actual  starvation. 

December  22.— The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stephen  B. 
Elkins  as  Secretary  of  War  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
A  new  Quebec  Cabinet  sworn  in;  M.  de  Boucherville, 
Premier  ....  The  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejects  the  World's  Fair  bill. 

December  23. — Speaker  Crisp  announces  the  House 
committees,  assigning  the  chairmanship  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Springer,  of  Illinois ;  of  Appropriations 
to  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobnan,  of  Indiana ;  of  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  and  that  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  Mr.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
of  Texas  ....  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond  (Parnellite)  defeats 
Michael  Davitt  (McCarthyite)  in  the  by-elections  for  Par- 
liament at  Waterford  city,  Ireland,  by  a  majority  of  546 
votes  ....  The  alien  land  law  in  Illinois  pronounced  un- 
constitutional ....  Dissolution  of  the  lower  house  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

December  24. — A  collision  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, in  which  eleven  lives  were  lost.  .  .  .  Ex-Governor 
Cornell,  of  New  York,  declares  Governor  Hill's  pardon  of 
Supervisor  Welch,  of  Onondaga  County,  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  contempt  of  court,  to  be  an  xmwarranted 
assimaption  of  executive  power. 

December  25.  — It  is  announced  that  President  Montt, 
of  Chili,  will  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  minor  oflScials 
wTio  servefT  under  Balmaceda  ....  Archdeacon  Straton, 
of  England,  appointed  Bishop  of  Lodore  and  Man  .... 
Mexican  outlaws  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
Fort  Ringgold,  Texas  ....  Reorganization  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialist  Party. 

December  26. — Admiral  Jorge  Montt  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Chili  ....  The  French  Senate  passes  the  commer- 
cial treaties  bill,  which  settles  definitely  the  economic 
policy  to  be  followed  by  France  during  1892  ....  Disso- 
lution of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Japan. 

December  27. — Installation  of  Admiral  Jorge  Montt  as 
President  of  Chili.  ...  A  murder  in  Florida  threatens 
to  precipitate  a  race  conflict  ....  M.Patenotre,  the  new 
Minister  of  France,  arrives  at  Washington. 

December  28. — France  declares  that  Turkey  shall  be  her 
intermediary  in  future  negotiations  with  Bulgaria  .... 
A  plot  discovered  in  Russian  Poland  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar  ....  The  Imperial  troops  defeat  the  Chinese  rebels, 
inflicting  a  loss  of  two  thousand  ....  Secretary  Blaine 
and  President  Montt  confer  on  the  Chilian  troubles. 

December  29.  — The  Indian  National  Congress  ojjened  at 
Nagpur  ....  The  French  tariff  bill  approved  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ....  Celebration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eighty-second  birthday  ....  The  Japanese  lower  house 
dissolved  .  .  .  .The  Court  of  Appeals  finally  decides  the 
New  York  contested  election  cases  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats, taking  the  control  of  the  Senate  from  the  Republi- 
cans. .  .  .  First  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  University  Extension  at  Philadelphia. 

December  30. — The  Turkish  Grand  Vizier  requests 
through  the  French  Minister  the  renewal  of  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Bulgaria  ....  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society  in  Washington. 

December  31. — Dublin  Castle  shaken  up  by  an  explosion, 
due,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  dynamite  of  the  "  Physical  Force 
Party;"  and  a  "crank"  fires  pistol-shots  at  the  House  of 
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Commons  ....  A  gale  drowns  thousands  of  Chinese  in 
Hong  Kong  harbor  ....  The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passes  the  new  tariff  bill. 

January  I. — The  South  Wales  Mining  Conference  settles 
the  labor  trouble,  and  work  is  resumed  ....  Another 
war  imminent  in  Samoa  ....  The  Dublin  Castle  explo- 
sion of  the  day  previous  turns  out  an  accident  ....  Mr. 
Roswell  P.  Flower  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  New  York 
at  Albany  ....  Mr.  Bishop  W.Perkins  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas. 

January  2. — It  is  reported  that  France  in  on  the  eve  of 
signing  a  commercial  treat}'  with  the  United  States  giv- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  ....  Garza, 
the  Mexican  outlaw,  defeated  by  United  States  troops 
....  The  Portuguese  Cortes  opens  in  Lisbon. 

January  3. — The  British  bark  C/ii?diw?nn  collision  with 
the  Noordland;  fifteen  lost. 

January  4. — France  and  the  Vatican  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding ....  The  Salvation  Army  assailed  by  a 
fierce  mob  at  Eastbourne,  England  ....  The  French 
author  Guy  de  Maupassant  attempts  suicide  and  is  put  in 
an  asylum. 

January  5. — Governor  Buckley  declared  the  lawful 
executive  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  .... 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart  leaves  $.5,000,000  to  public  institu- 
tions ....  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  decides  that 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  Panama  Canal  failure  shall 
be  prosecuted  ....  The  Bulgarian  Government  refuses 
the  demands  of  France  ....  The  Hungarian  Diet  dis- 
solved by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

January  6.  — French,  English,  and  Spanish  warships  des- 
patched to  the  scene  of  the  Morocco  revolt  ....  A  new 
ministry  formed  in  South  Australia  ....  John  Sherman 
nominated  for  Senator  over  Foraker  in  the  Ohio 
Republican  caucus  ....  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  vigorously 
against  free  coinage  in  the  House  ....  The  first  snow- 
storm of  the  season  in  New  York. 

January  7.  — A  high  Russian  official  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  famine  will  lead  to  serious  political  consequences 
for  Russia  ....  Secretary  Blaine  threatens  the  foreign 
countries  not  pledged  to  reciprocity  with  the  retaliatory 
clause  ....  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls 
on  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  to 
defray  New  York's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

January  8.  — Arrest  of  anarchists  in  Walsall,  England 
....  The  English  favor  the  accession  of  Abbas  Pasha  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt  ....  Terrible  disaster  in  an  Indian 
Territory  coal  mine,  killing  100  and  injuring  11.5  men 
....  Meeting  at  Memphis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cot- 
ton Growers'  Association. 
January  9. — Much  opposition  in   Germany  to  the  Em- 


ABBAS,  THE  NEW  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

peror's  anti-alcohol  measures  ....  The  crew  of  the  Bal- 
timore testify  that  the  Valparaiso  attack  on  them  was  a 
concerted  action  ....  The  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
stopped  by  England's  failure  to  name  arbitrators. 

January  10. —Democratic  Congressmen  talk  of  an  inter 
national  silver  Congress  ....  The  Central  Labor  Union 
of  New  York  declares  strongly  against  the  Chinese  .... 
Denial  of  rumors  of  foul  work  in  the  death  of  the  Khedive 
....  Wholesale  sanitary  evictions  in  Berlin's  slums. 

January  11. — Mr.  McKinley  inaugurated  Governor  of 
Ohio.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  Brussels 
treaty  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade  and  establishing 
relations  with  the  Congo  ....  The  Moorish  rebellion 
becomes  more  serious  ....  Prince  Abbas  does  not  accept 
the  Sultan's  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Constantinople. 

January  12. — The  Duke  of  Clarence  seriously  ill  ...  . 
British  warships  occupy  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  waiting 
for  the  new  Khc^dive  ....  Congress  to  appropriate  $100,- 
000,000  for  fortifications  and  coast  defences. 

January  13. — British  warships  sail  for  Morocco  .... 
The  steamer  Namchow  founders  in  the  China  Sea,  drown- 
ing over  four  hundred  persons  ....  A  report  that  the 
Sultan  will  insist  on  asserting  his  suzerainty  over  Egypt 
....  Destructive  overflow  of  the  river  Guadalquiver  in 
Spain  ....  Senator  Sherman  re-elected  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature. 

January  14. — Opening  of  the  Russian  Landtag  .... 
Terrible  cold  throughout  the  northwest  of  the  United 
States. 

January  1.5. —Congressman  Holman's  resolution  de- 
claring the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  opposed  to 
granting  subsidies  or  making  needless  appropriations 
adopted  ....  A  band  of  revolutionists  at  Ascenciou, 
Mexico,  surrender  to  Mexican  troops. 


TEWFIK   PASHA.    THP:   I.ATF,  KH/CDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 


OBITUARY. 

December  U!.— Ex-Governor  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  of  Ari- 
zona, for  several  years  member  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture .  .  .  Captain  Allan  McLane,  of  Wa.shiugtoii,  D.C. 
....  Mary  J.  Safford,  a  iirominent  i)hvsician  of  Boston, 
Mass  .  and  the  first  woman  in  tiie  United  States,  it  is  said, 
to  administer  relief  on  the  field  of  battle  ....  James  W. 
Emery.  ex-Speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ....  David  Lewsley,  one  of  the  U'st-known 
and  most  able  of  Washington  coi-resj)nn(h'nts 

December  17.— General  Patrick  Edward  Connor,  a 
veteran  of  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  and   the  civil 
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war,  and  the  leader  in  building  up  a  Gentile  community 
in  Utah  ....  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.,  of  England,  ex- 
Bishop  of  AViuchester,  an  author  and  a  writer  of  renown 
on  religious  subjects  ....  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Patti- 
son,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

December  18. — Francis  T.  King,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  for  years  had  been  identified  with 
all  the  principal  charitable  and  educational  institutions  in 
that  city  ....  Charles  L.Carson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
was  the  architect  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  buildings 
erected  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  last  ten  years, 
including  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ....  Israel  Coe, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ex-member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  ....  J.  M.  Yglesias,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Mexico  ....  Major  Edward  R.  Pethei-bridge, 
of  Baltimore,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  civil   wars. 

December  19.  — Edward  Russell,  of  Davenport,  la. ,  for 
nineteen  years  editor  of  the  Davenport  Gazette  .... 
Father  Dowd,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal, 
Can.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  in  that  province. 

December  20. — Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas 
....  General  John  R.Kenly,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars.  .  .  .  Prof.  Alonzo 
Tripp,  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  lecturer  and  author. 

December  21. — William  Cavendish,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ....  Rev.  E.  A.  Stafford,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Methodist  clei'gymen  of  Canada  ....  John 
Madison   Morton,  the  veteran  playwright  ....    Donald 

Mclntyre,    ex-regent   of   Michigan    University 

Alexaudei-  Chodzko,  French  Consul  in  Persia  ....  Pro- 
fessor Wilbur,  of  Aurora,  111.,  a  well-known  geologist  and 
mine  expert. 

December  22. — The  Rev.  Dr. E.Edward  Beardsley,  for 
forty -three  years  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  .  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Emile 
Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  well-known  clerical  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Brest  .... 
.John  Davies,  one  of  the  best-known  mining  experts  of 
the  West.  .  .  .  Jerome  I.  Case,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  the  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  horse  breeder.  .  .  .Albert Wolff, 
English  author  ....  M.H.Paquet,  who  represented  St. 
Cuthbert  in  the  Dominion  Senate. 

December  23.— John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Elkton,  Md., 
Postmaster- General  during  President  Grant's  administra- 
tion ....  Colonel  George  M.  White,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  .  .  .  Dr.  R.  A.  Kinloch,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College 
and  ex-vice-president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion ....  Professor  Ronne,  jurist  ....  Professor  Jans- 
sen,  German  historian. 

December  24.  — Prof.  James  Y.  McKee,  vice-president  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  professor  of  ancient 
languages  ....  Hon.  Frank  Hereford,  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  187.5-81. 

December  25.  — Henry  de  la  Pommeraye,  the  eminent 
French  critic  ....  Henry  G.  Lewis,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
Haven,  Conn  ....  A.  B.  Sharpe,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
southern  Pennsylvania. 

December  26. — Brigadier-General  William  Raymond 
Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass  ....  The  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Striker, 
a  prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Balti- 
more, Md James  H.  Algee,  a  well-known  newspaper 

man  of  Memphis,  Tenn  ....  James  D.Jackson,  a  veteran 
journalist  of  New  York  City. 

December  27.  — The  Rev.  William  Rollinson,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  oldest  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of 
New  Jersey. 

December  28.  — John  Osborne  Sargent,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  politician  of  New  York  State  ....  Benjamin 
R.  Fitz,  of  New  York  City,  figure  and  landscape  painter 
....  Sir  William  White,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte.  .  .  .  Alfred  Cellier,  composer. 

December  29. — Bishop  Loughlin,of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Brooklyn  ....  Rev.  William  Potter,  of  Char- 
don,  said  to  be  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  the 
world  ...   .J.   Pilkington   Norris,    Dean  of  C-hichester. 

December  30. — Thomas  H.Armstrong,  ex- Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Minnesota  ....  The  Rev.  Henry  Duranquet, 
of  Maryland.  .  .  .  Alfred,  Prince  de  Montenuovo  of  Aus- 
tria ....  The  Marquis  de  Penafiel  Portuguese  Minister 
to  Germany  ....  W.H.Davenport  A  flams,  author  and 
journalist. 


December  31. — Prince  Victor  Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
nephew  of  Queen  Victoria.  .  .  .  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Adjai  Crowther,  Bishop  of  Niger  Territory,  Africa 
....  Cardinal  Dominic  Agnostini,  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

January  1. — Ex-Congressman  Thomas  B.  Ward,  of 
Plainfield,  Ind.  .  .  .  D.  J.  Lawler,  naval  architect  and 
shipbuilder  of  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  Alfred  Richet,  renowned 
French  surgeon.  .  .  .  Cecil  Stanley  McKenna,  writer  and 
newspaper  man. 

January  2. — Gen.  Montgomery  Cunningham  Meigs,  of 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  ....  James  M.  Allen, 
Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

January  3.  — Emile  Louis  Victor  de  Lavelaye,  the  noted 
Belgian  political  economist  ....  Captain  William  F. 
Meeker, of  Newark,  N.  J . ,  a  famous  Union  scout  during  the 
civil  war  ....  Colonel  George  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

January  4. — Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  F.  R.  S.,  astrono- 
mer royal ....  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Skinner,  professor  of 
4ivinity  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago. 

January  5. — Surgeon  W.H.Long,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Cincinnati,  Oh"So  ....  The 
Duke  of  Durcal,  a  grandee  of  Spain  and  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  royal  family. 

January  6. — Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier -General 
James  V.  Bonford,  distinguished  for  gallant  service  in  the 
Mexican  War  ....  Prince  Gustave  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenoch. 

January  7.  — Tewfik  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt  .... 
Thomas  George  Anson,  second  Earl  of  Lichfield  .... 
Ernest  Wilhelm  Brucke,  the  famous  German  physiologist 
....  Right  Rev.  Augustus  Legge,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field, Eng. 

January  8. — Rear  Admiral  Christopher  Raymond  Perry 
Rodgers,  of  the  United  States  Navy  ....  William  W, 
Wheildon,  of  Boston,  prominent  as  a  newspaper  writer 
and  author. 

January  9. — Archbishop  Thibaudier,  of  France  .... 
Captain  Robert  F.  Bradford,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

January  10.  — Daniel  Barnard,  Attorney -General  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  .  .  .  .Rev.  Henry  Philpott,  D.D., 

ex-Bishop  of  Worcester,   Eng M.  Peyron,  ex-Min- 

ister  of  the  French  Marine. 

January  12. — Rev.  Dr.  Orrin  Bishop  Judd,  of  New  York 
City,  who  translated  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the 
American  Bible  Union  ....  Sir  James  Molyneux  Caul- 
feild,  third  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  Baron  of  Caulfeild. 

January  13.  —Edward  Heath,  ex-Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
....  Charles  A.  White,  the  well-known  music  publisher 
and  composer  of  popular  songs  ....  Jean  Louis  Armand 
de  Quatref rages  de  Breau,  the  eminent  French  naturalist 
and  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 

January  14. — Cardinal  Manning  ....  Cardinal  Sime- 
oni,  formerly  Papal  Secretary  of  State  and  Prefect-Gen- 
eral of  the  Propaganda  ....  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  throne  .... 
Chief  Judge  Ruger,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
....  Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Aiken,  Ph.D.,  D.  D. , 
Stuart  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Ol  '  Testament  Litera- 
ture    in     the     Princeton     Theological     Seminary   .... 

Francis  B.  Stryker,   ex-Mayor  of   Brooklyn,  NY 

General  James  S. 
Brisbin,  a  veteran 
of  the  civil  war 
....  General  Robert 
Ransom,  a  gallant  sol- 
dier of  thelConfederate 
army  ....  General 
James  S.  Robinson, 
ex-Secretary  of  State 
of  Ohio. 

January  1.5. — Wal- 
ter A.  Wood,  the  well- 
known  manufacturer 
of  farm  implements 
....  Charles  Martin, 
formerly  medical  di- 
rector of  the  United 
States  Navy  .... 
Randolph  Rogers,  the 
American  sculptor 
....  Ernest  Chris- 
tophe,    the    French      the  late  wolcott 

artist.  NOVELIST. 


BALESTIEB, 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN   CARICATURH. 


MR.    TOM   3IERRY,   CARICATURIST    OF  THE  "  ST.    STEPESX'S 

REVIEW." 

WE  i)reseut  this  mouth  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tom  Merry, 
the  caricaturist  of  the  St.  St ejjhen^ s  Review,  whose 
cartoons  in  that  journal  have  done  much  to  keep  the 
London  lower  classes  steadfast  in  the  Conservative  faith. 
As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  Mr. Meiry  travelled  all  over 


r>^^. 


the  world,  with  a  black-board  and  a  piece  of  chalk  for  his 
(inly  iuipediinenta,  as  a  "lightning  cartoonist,"  and  it  was 
then  that  he  caught  the  wonderful  knack  of  making  a 
likeness  in  a  few  strokes,  which  has  served  him  in  such  stead 
in  these  later  years.  His  subjects  seldom  need  to  be 
labelled.  In  his  cartoon  on  another  page,  reproduced 
from  the  St.  Stephen'' s  Review,  every  M.  P.  represented  is 
easily  recognizable.  Mr.  Merry  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  lithographic  business  in  the  south  of  London,  and 
at  election  times  is  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  cartoons 
in  the  Conservative  interest. 

The  most  striking  cartoon  of  the  month  is  the  one  from 
the  San  Francisco  TFasp,  representing  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  Christians  in  China  by  the  natives  of 
that  country.  It  is  presented  by  Wasj)  as  a  copy  of  a 
genuine  Chinese  caricature.  The  cartoons  from  Judge 
and  Puck  are  cleverly  executed. 


THE  POLITICAL  CRANK. 

Dave  Hill  (to  Grover):  "Resign  your  pretensions  to  the 
Democratic  nomination,  or  I  throw  this  bomb.'-Froin  .;„(lue. 
January  9,  1892. 


ANOTHER    OF"    "PUCK'S"   PROPHECIES. 

He    will    flrn|i    liis  iiiniitlc    on   the  shoulders  of  Harrison. 
-From  J'lirk,  .lanuary  0,  1H91. 
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Republican  Party:  "Why  doesn't  he  speak?'' 

Blaine:  "If  she  wants  me  she  must  ask  for  me:  it  is  leap  year!  "—From  Judqe. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  follows  Mr.  Goschen  from  the  Liberal  to  Lord  Salisbnry's  Tory  bus,  while  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  are  hooting  him  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  rival  vehicle.  —From  the  St.  Stephen's  Review  fLondon),  December,  1891. 


"NOW  YOU'RE  QUITE  THE  GENTLEMAN!" 
{A  Ballad  of  Birmingham.) 
"You  will  not  find  an  alliance  in  which  the  weaker  side 
has  been  so  loyal,  so  straight,  so  single-hearted,  so  patri- 
otic as  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  been  during  the  last  five 
years.  .  .  .  Birmingham  is  the  centre,  the  consecration,  of  this 
alliance." — Lord  Satisburtj  at  Birmingham. 

"Now  I  neither  look  for  nor  desire  reunion  "  (with  the  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals). — Air.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham. 

—From  Punch  (London),  December  5,  1891. 


HIS   PLAIN   THO'    PAINFUL   DUTY. 

Lieut. -Gov.  Angers:  "I  beg  to  report  that  I  have  duly  dls* 
missed  the  Mercier  Cabinet.    Will  there  be  anything  else?" 

Premier  Abbott:  "Nothing;  except  that  it  now  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  dismiss  you.  We  must  live  up  to  precedent 
you  know,  whatever  happens. " — From  the  Toronto  Grip. 


[Liter.ll  TransKition  of  Ch.iracters.] 
**Thc  b1"My  hopi  rntlintr  thtMnst'Ivcs  forei^  mi*- 
sif'liar^es  fniil  ix.tti  thf  hi'.ivrns  ami  the  earth.  Thry 
try  t^)  «lej*trov  the  dlvnity  of  our  ancestry  ainl  our 
aiirient  relijjion.  If  they  were  ri<liile«l  withhullet' 
;in.l  eiit  lip  with  sworiij*,  the  ntiorshiiient  wouMiiot 
he  too  i.Tent.  The  rlirty  dops  !  the  » ilil  lie.i'iH  I  tli- 
foiii  ttooknl  the  hyiMx-rltes  destroying  the  reIi;.'ion  i " 
the  arii;els  for  tlieir  sjivatre  di-H.triiieMl  Kvery  kiinl 
of  ]ieo)>le  in  every  land  and  ou  every  sea  want  to  see 
them  pnulHhedl  ^ 


4Ln 


rUTJSTIANITY   AND   THE   BIBLE   IN    CHINA. 
Presented  by  the  San  Francisco  H'a.iij.  .lanuary  a.  18!I2.  as  an  exact  copy  of  a  Chinese  cnrtoou  taken  from  a  native  paper  and 
illustrative  of  tne  fcelinir  in  the  Celestial  P^inpire  toward  foreign  missionaries  and  the  Bible. 


SENATOR  DAVID  BENNETT  HILL. 
CFrom  a  new  photograph  \iy  Anderson,  New  Yorl:.) 


DAVID   BENNETT   HILL 


I.     A  CHARACTER  SKETCH   BY   CHARLES  A.    COLLIN,   A.M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    LAW    IN    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 


DAVID  B.  HILL  began  the  battle 
of  life,  iu   reliance   upon  his 
own  resources,  at  an  age  when  most 
students  enter  college.     He  was  but 
eighteen,   when  in   18C2  he  left  his 
native  town  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  with 
only  such  education  as  the  well  im- 
proved opportunities  of  the  district 
school  could  give,  and  came  to  tiie 
neighboring  city  of  Elmira,  a  rugged, 
plucky,  and  ambitious  country  boy. 
He  was  proud   of  his   position  as  a 
student  and  clerk  in  the  law  office  of 
Thurston,  Hart   &   McGuire,  of  that 
city,    at  the   princely  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year  and  board, 
and  he  lived  within  his  income  then, 
as  he  always  has  since.     He  had  one 
advantage  over  the  college  and  law 
school    graduate    beginning    a    law 
office  clerkship,  in  that  he  did  not 
look  down  upon  the  petty  and  servile 
details  of  his    work  as  beneath   liis 
dignity    or   abilities.     Whatever  lie 
was  given  a  chance  to  do,  whether 
serving  a  subpoena  or  briefing  an  im 
portant   question   of  law.  was  dom: 
with  the  same  promptness  and  tlioi- 
oughness.       He    never   was   content 
with    a    satisfactory  excuse   for  not 
accomplishing  what  he  had  under 
taken. 

MR.  HILL  AS   A   LAWYER. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  prompt 
lyon  reaching  his  majority,  and  soon 
afterward  formed  a  partnership  with 
Hon.  Gabriel    L.  Smith,    a    leading 
lawj-er  of  Elmira.     Tlie    promissory 
note  which  young  Hill   gave  for  a 
half   interest   in  Judge  Smith's  law 
library,  as  a  part  of  the  partnership 
arrangement,  is  still  preserved,  witli  maker's  signa- 
ture erased,  by  the  venei-able  Judge  Tiuirston,  who 
kindly  indorsed  it  for  Hill's  accommodation. 

From  that  time  Hill  had  all  the  work  he  could  do, 
and  did  it.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  a  general  law  practice,  which  was  not 
materially  interrupted  by  his  political  diversions 
until  his  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1883. 

Unlike  most  politicians  he  was  a  strong  lawyer. 
He  tried  his  cases  to  win,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
clients  was  never  questioned.  He  soon  became  one 
<rf  the  acknowledged  leaders   in  a  local  bar  of  no 


MR.   Hit,!.. 

(From  a  favorite  Albany  photograph  ) 

mean  ability.  Some  of  his  professional  rivals,  when 
at  their  best  and  in  their  special  lines,  were  more 
brilliant.  Of  his  two  leading  rivals,  the  rugged 
solidity  of  McCJuire  in  tiie  extempore  di.scussion  of 
a  knotty  legal  problem  suddenly  presented,  and  the 
magnificent  music  of  Hart's  legal  riietoric,  which 
never  forsook  its  logic  when  he  was  inspired  to  do 
his  best,  surpas.sed  Hill  in  the  .same  lines.  But  Hill 
was  always  at  his  best.  The  single  exception  was 
one  of  Judge  Follett's  memorable  Chenmng  circuits 
following  close  ii])(m  a  lieat<'d  political  (■ami)aign. 
For  once.  Hill  hud   not  prepared  his  cases,  and   his 
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brethren  of  the  Elmira  bar  remember  that  circuit 
as  the  only  occasion  when  Hill  seemed  to  "get 
rattled"  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  lose  cases  which  he 
ought  to  have  won.  But  he  promptly  rallied,  and 
by  appeals,  threats  of  appeal,  and  compromises  re- 
covered for  his  clients  substantially  all  the  ground 
he  had  lost. 

HIS  PROFESSIONAL  SUCCESS. 

Hill  was  not  naturally  a  brilliant  jury  lawyer. 
His  oratorj^  was  not  of  the  magnetic  quality  which 
carries  jurymen  off  their  feet  by  overwhelming 
appeal  to  their  emotions.  He  appealed  rather  to 
their  common  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  sent 
his  leading  points  home  with  sledge-hammer  blows. 
The  personal  element  in  his  address  to  the  jury  was 
an  intellectual  mastery  which  dominated  the  judg- 
ment of  his  listeners,  and  seemed  to  command  con- 
currence. But  his  success  with  juries  was  due  quite 
as  much  to  industry  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases 
and  skill  in  handling  witnesses  as  to  his  forcible 
oratory.  He  not  only  anticipated  and  mastered  the 
questions  of  fact  and  law  involved  in  his  case ;  he 
also  knew  the  personnel  of  parties,  witnesses,  and 
jurymen,  their  neighborhood  'relations,  their  strohg 
and  weak  points,  their  principles  and  prejudices. 
He  worked  up  the  details  of  his  cases  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  pre- Raphael ite  artist ;  but  he  kept 
mere  details  in  their  proper  perspective,  making 
them  serve  as  a  background  from  which  the  strong 
points  of  his  case  should  stand  out  in  bolder  relief. 

As  an  all-around  lawyer,  for  carefulness  and  in- 
dustry in  oflSce  work,  for  sound  legal  and  business 
judgment  in  counsel  to  clients,  for  effectiveness 
with  a  jury,  for  clear  and  forcible  arguments  in 
appellate  court,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Hill  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  section  of  the 
State  when  he  began  to  retire  from  active  practice 
upon  his  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  before  he 
was  forty  years  old. 

It  was  but  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  professional 
standing  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State  that  he 
was  for  two  successive  terms  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

CLIMBING  THE  POLITICAL  LADDER. 
Young  Hill  began  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  lad- 
der in  politics  as  well  as  in  law.  Without  money 
or  influential  friends,  and  without  special  gifts  of 
personal  popularity  or  magnetism,  he  became  the 
local  leader  of  the  young  Democracy  of  Chemung 
almost  before  he  had  himself  attained  voting  age. 
While  his  early  success  in  politics  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  achieved  without  more  than  ordinary 
personal  popularity,  yet  his  success  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  genius  for  organization  and  his  attention  to 
details.  His  political  theory  assumed  at  the  outset 
what  the  college  graduate  entering  iwlitics  some- 
times has  to  learn  by  experience,  that  political  vic- 
tories are  won  by  votes.  His  political  organization 
was  framed  and  administered  with  reference  to 
bringing  out  the  votes,  and  omitted  no  class  of 
voters.     The  practical  politician  learns  very  early 


that  there  are  votes  in  and  about  the  saloons,  and 
usually  makes  the  mistake  of  seeking  to  win  the 
votes  of  the  drinkers  by  drinking  and  getting  drunk 
with  them.  Hill  never  made  that  mistake.  He 
kept  his  head  level  and  directed  his  forces.  His 
followers  learned  to  trust  him  and  obey  orders,  and 
were  seldom  led  to  defeat,  though  he  fought  against 
heavy  odds,  both  for  local  leadership  in  his  own 
party  and  for  party  victories  over  the  Republicans. 

He  was  elected  member  of  Assembly  from  Che- 
mung County  for  two  successive  terms,  in  1870  and 
1871.  He  was  president  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1871'  and  again  in  1877.  He  was 
elected  an  Alderman  of  his  ward  in  the  city  of  Elmira 
in  1881,  Mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

He  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  during  1883  and 
1884,  and  on  Januaiy  1,  1885,  became  Governor  by 
virtue  of  the  resignation  of  Presidentelect  Cleve- 
land. He  was  elected.  Governor  in  the  fall  of  1885, 
re-elected  in  1888,  and  served  out  the  full  term  of  the 
governorship  to  which  he  was  last  elected  and  which 
expired  December  31,  1891.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he 
was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  did  not  qualify  and  take  his  seat  as  Senator 
until  January  7,  1892.  His  seven  years*  continuous 
service  as  Governor  of  New  York  is  the  longest 
period  of  gubernatorial  service  by  any  one  man 
during  the  last  seventy-six  years. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Hill's  political  methods,  from  the  outset,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  his  freedom  from  personal  indul- 
gences and  vices.  The  local  traditions  among  his 
old  acquaintances  at  Elmira  present  the  unvarying 
testimony  that  he  was  always  substantially  a  total 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco  in 
every  form,  and  furnish  not  a  trace  of  any  scandal 
or  accusation  of  irregular  indulgence  of  appetites  or 
passions.  He  still  has  the  same  reputation  in  all 
respects,  still  adhering  to  his  total  abstinence  from 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  including  even  tea  and 
coffee,  but  whether  from  principle  or  preference  his 
best  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  found  out.  "  Clean 
as  a  hound's  tooth,"  is  the  phrase  by  which  those 
who  know  him  best  characterize  his  personal  life. 

The  local  traditions  of  Hill  at  Elmira  present 
equally  imvarying  testimony  to  his  financial  honoi. 
He  always  has  been  prompt  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
has  seldom  asked  financial  favors.  He  is  not  mer- 
cenaiy  nor  naturally  a  maker  or  accumulator  of 
money.  His  friends  say  that  he  is  still  and  always 
will  be  a  man  of  moderate  means  and  out  of  debt. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  tempted  in  the  direction  of 
financial  dishonesty,  and  no  accusation  thereof, 
either  in  business  or  political  relations,  has  ever 
been  made  against  him.  In  all  pecuniary  matters 
he  has  the  keen  instincts  and  sharp  sense  of  honor 
of  the  trained  business  man. 

The  matrons  of  to-day  who  knew  him  as  a  boy 
and  young  man  at  Havana  and  Elmira  always 
mention    his  bashfulness  as  young  Hill's  leading 
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characteristic.  That  and  his  country  training;: 
naturally  turned  him  from  the  paths  which  lead  to 
social  success,  even  after  they  were  open  to  him. 
and  gave  liim  the  undeserved  reputation  in  Elmira 
of  being  a  woman-hater.  His  Elmira  friends  have 
been  surprised  to  find  him,  in  general  societj'  at 
Albany,  apparently  enjoying  his  surroundings 
among  bright  and  brilliant  women,  as  though  it 
were  his  native  element  and  the  field  in  which  his 
ambition  sought  success.  But  he  yields  so  little 
time  to  society  that  his  friends  still  question  whether 
he  finds  it  a  field  for  enjoyment  or  endurance. 

That  a  man  of  vigorous  physique  and  forceful 
nature  should,  without  fanaticism,  with  no  special 
professions  of  religious  or  ethical  motive,  so  sub- 
jugate appetite  and  passion,  love  of  luxuiy,  ease  and 
domestic  comforts,  from  the  very  outset,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  other  ends,  is  demonstration,  clear 
and  positive,  of  a  powerful  ambition  impelling  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  he  seeks. 

MR.    HILL  AS  A  FRIEND. 

At  Elmira,  law  and  politics  furnished  the  fields 
for  the  exercise  of  Hill's  ambition.  Into  these  two 
lines  he  concentrated  all  his  energies.  Each  line 
gave  him  the  fierce  and  doubtful  contest  and  the 
thrill  of  victory  in  which  his  nature  takes  de 
light.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  battle  the  more  if 
the  odds  are  in  favor  of  his  adversary.  All  he  asks 
is  a  fighting  chance,  and  he  will  pluck  victory  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 

He  has  alway.s  liad  a  few^  firm  friends,  and  has 
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never  let  go  one  of  them  except  as  death  has  en- 
forced its  superior  claim.  He  is  by  nature  the  re- 
verse of  gushing,  and  gives  to  strangers  and  slight 
acquaintances  the  impression  of  coolness  and  re- 
serve. But  his  intimate  friends  smile  when  he  is 
called  cold-hearted  and  treacherous.  The  successful 
politician  cannot  do  for  his  friends  all  he  would 
like  to,  and,  much  less,  all  that  his  friends  think  he 
might  do  if  he  liked.  Some  must,  temporarily  at 
least,  be  disappointed  ;  and  a  man  who  is  not  pro- 
fuse in  explanations  must  be  charged  with  coldness 
and  treachery,  and  the  man  who  is  profuse  in 
explanations  must  be  charged  with  insincerity  and 
liypocrisy.  There  are  those  who  know  that  behind 
the  cool  and  self-possessed  exterior  trained  not  to 
exjjress  emotions,  and  behind  the  supreme  domina- 
tion of  pure  intellect  which  holds  emotions  under 
firm  control,  there  beats  a  large,  warm  heart,  often 
as  sensitive  and  tender  as  the  heart  of  woman. 

The  severe  struggles  of  his  own  early  life  have  left 
their  mark  in  a  quick  sympathy  for  all  bo3's  earning 
tlioir  living,  and  for  tlie  working  cla.sses  generally. 
A  cliaiacteristic  incident  was  liis  instructions  as  he 
was  leaving  his  residence  for  his  office  at  the  Capitol 
a  few  months  ago,  while  political  excitement  w;i6 
running  high  and  telegnun.s  were  coming  in  rapidly. 
"  If  any  telegrams  are  delivered  here  this  evening, 
telephone   them  over  to  me ,  the  boys  will  be  tired 
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enough  when  they  get  up  here  without  chasing  over 
to  the  Capitol  after  me."  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
subordinates  down  to  the  smallest  errand-boy  are 
his  devoted  followers.  This  is  the  quality  which 
makes  the  great  general  beloved  by  his  arm}'.  No 
details  are  too  slight  for  his  notice  and  no  mass  of 
details  is  confused  and  complicated  enough  to  dis- 
tract his  judgment  or  attention  from  the  main 
point  and  guiding  principles.  This  rare  combina- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  giasp  of  details  and  a  clear 
vision  of  the  leading  features  of  the  situation  is 
equally  essential  in  the  commander  of  an  army  and 
the  leader  of  a  political  party. 

HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  GROWTH. 

Hill's  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  in  his  public  career.  At  forty 
years  of  age  most  men  have  substantially  completed 
their  education,  have  fixed  their  convictions  and 
theories  of  life,  have  fitted  themselves  out  with  their 
full  equipment  of  powers  and  principles  of  action, 
and  thereafter  mei'ely  apply  their  previously  ac- 
quired education  and  equipment.  The  great  man 
never  forecloses  his  capacity  for  development,  never 
completes  his  education,  never  ceases  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  power,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  manly 
strength.  He  never  reaches  the  point  where  he 
thinks  he  knows  it  all. 

Hitherto,  Hill  had  shown  himself  a  strong  man. 
He  had  been  remarkably  successful  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  politician.  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,  and  some  of  his  friends 
then  thought  that  his  success  had  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  abilities,  and  called  him  lucky  and 
fortunate.  Others,  more  appreciative  of  the  actual 
situation,  gave  him  full  credit  for  having  earned  his 
success  by  brains,  pluck,  and  skill  against  adverse 
circumstances.  They  freely  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a  strong  man,  but  surmised  that  he  had  already 
struck  his  best  gait,  and  thought  they  saw  limita- 
tions in  his  character  which  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  being  a  great  man. 

He  had  plunged  into  law  and  politics  very  early 
in  life,  and  had  thus  far  fought  for  his  success  with 
the  most  effective  weapons  customarily  used,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  the 
game.  Whenever  a  problem  of  statesmanship  had 
fallen  across  his  path,  demanding  immediate  prac- 
tical solution,  he  had  grappled  it  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  full  comprehension  of  all  its  bear- 
ings which  he  brought  to  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
and  important  question  of  law.  But  he  had  not, 
thus  far,  seemed  to  hanker  after  great  problems  of 
statesmanship,  as  does  the  fresh  college  graduate, 
the  youthful  journalist,  and  the  learaed  college  pro- 
fessor. His  life  had  been  intensely  active  and  exec- 
utive rather  than  reflective.  The  veiy  intensity 
with  which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  energies, 
from  his  early  youth,  into  his  chosen  fields  of  law 
and  politics  had  a  certain  narrowing  tendency.  He 
knew  men,  the  men  of  his  time,  the  citizens  of  this 


republic,  their  immediate  practical  needs,  and  the 
methods  of  managing  them  thoroughly.  He  liad 
strayed  but  little  into  the  broadening  fields  of  lit- 
erature, history,  and  philosophy.  Had  he  completed 
his  education  and  foreclosed  further  growth  and  de- 
velopment? Could  he  rise  to  the  new  responsibil- 
ities of  determining  broad  questions  of  state  policy  ; 
of  assuming  general  instead  of  mere  local  leadership 
of  his  party  ;  of  laying  out  the  general  lines  of  party 
policy  instead  of  leading  victoriously  along  lines 
mainly  projected  by  others?  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions doubtingly  asked  by  Hill's  more  critical  friends 
when  they  saw  him  ascending  to  the  high  office  of 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

THE   SECRETS   OF  HIS  POWER  AND  ADVANCEMENT. 

These  and  all  other  like  questions  have  been  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  his  seven  years'  governor- 
ship, with  the  magnificent  JiHoZe  of  his  last  year, 
booming  with  the  dramatic  events  of  his  own  elec- 
tion as  United  States  Senator ;  the  overwhelming^ 
victory  of  his  party  in  electing  his  successor  to  the 
governorship  ;  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  establishing  his 
national  leadership  in  his  party  ;  and  the  vindication 
by  the  highest  court  of  his  State  of  his  insistence 
upon  an  enforcement  of  the  ballot  reform  law, 
wliich  gives  to  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  first 
time  in  nine  years,  a  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  drives  the  Eepublican 
party  from  its  last  intrenchment  in  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  victories  are  not  won  by  a  mere  politician. 
Assuming  his  strength,  his  courage,  and   his  am- 
bition, the  two  chief  secrets  of  Hill's  greatness  are, 
first,  his  capacity  for  growth,  his  apparently  unlim- 
ited ability  to  rise  to  every  situation  to  which  he 
is  called,  his  receptiveness  to  educating,  developing^ 
and  broadening  influences  from  all  directions  ;  and, 
second,   his  bold   and   firm  adherence   to   his   con- 
victions of  right  in  the  main  lines  of  policy  which 
he   adopts  and   pursues.     "When   I   believe    I    am 
right,"  he  lately  said   in  private  conversation,   "I 
am    a   pretty   good    fighter.     Of    course   I   may   be 
mistaken,  but  so  long  as  I  believe  my  position   is 
right,  there  I  stand  and  fight  till  I  win  or  go  down. 
But  as  soon  as  I  think  I  am  wrong,  I  tell  the  boys 
that,  however  mortifying  it  may  be  to  change  posi- 
tion under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  sooner  we  skip 
over  to  a  position  we  believe  in  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  win. " 

On  another  late  occasion  he  was  being  urged  by 
some  of  his  own  party  friends  to  sign  a  certain 
bill,  which  all  agreed  was  wrong,  but  for  which 
there  was  a  strong  popular  demand.  The  argu- 
ments presented  to  him  were  that  the  people 
thought  they  wanted  it,  and  the  only  way  was  to  let 
them  liave  it  and  find  out  their  mistake  by  experience 
of  its  evils  ;  that  he  was  right  in  proposing  to  veto  it, 
but  that  it  was  not  good  politics  to  do  so.  His  reply 
was ;  "  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  only  wise  course  is 
the  right  course.     If  you  shift  from  the  right  course 
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for  one  reason  you  will  have  to  for  another,  and 
you  are  lost  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  The  difference  is, 
you  are  not  Governor  and  don't  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  placed  here  for  the  very  purpose 
of  vetoing  such  bills  as  this,  and  I  must  meet  the 
responsibility.  Politics  may  go  to  the  devil.  When 
this  bill  is  right  I  will  sign  it,  and  not  till  then.  I 
am  right,  you  concede.  I  will  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  and  will  win."  And  win  he  finally  did,  but  it 
was  a  long,  doubtful  and  dangerous  struggle. 

HIS  HOLD  UPON  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  seven  years  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  unless  he  has  the  re- 
spect of  his  associates.  He  cannot  gain  the  respect 
of  his  associates  unless  they  believe  he  is  fundamen- 
taflj'  righteous  and  patriotic.  The  leaders  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  heads  of  State  departments 
are  neither  knaves  nor  fools.  Neither  are  they, 
as  is  often  supposed,  weak  men.  They  will  not  for 
seven  long  years  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  man 
whom  they  despise,  and  then  exalt  him  with  en- 
thusiastic plaudits  to  a  still  more  commanding  posi- 
tion. What  kind  of  men  do  the  editors  of  a  lying 
and  maliciously  partisan  "  independent  "  press,  and 
of  the  religious  journals  and  literary  magazines  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake,  take  the  leading  officers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  be?  The  politicians  of 
both  parties,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  patriotic  class 
of  citizens  among  us.  The  responsibilities  of  our 
rulers  appeal  too  strongly  to  the  ethical  and,  it  may 
reverently  be  added,  to  the  fundamentally  religious 
impulses  for  human  nature  to  wholly  resist  the  ap- 
peal. The  highly  educated  and  the  clergy,  ignorant 
of  inside  facts  and  of  the  actual  situation,  by  their 
sweeping  and  undiscriminating  denunciations  of  the 
politicians  who  administer  our  Government,  have 
contributed,  more  largely  than  the  politicians,  to  a 
demoralized  political  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
voters.  It  IS  not  in  human  nature  that  any  man 
could  for  seven  years  hold  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  leave  it  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  with  the  enthusiastic  affection  and 
respect  of  nearly  every  officer  of  the  State,  unless  he 
were  a  devoted  patriot  and  wise  statesman  as  well 
as  a  skilful  politician. 

IN  NON-PARTISAN  LEGISLATION. 

In  glancing  over  the  State  legislation  of  the  past 
seven  years,  it  is  surprising,  even  to  one  already 
familiar  with  it,  to  find  how  small  is  the  proportion 
with  which  party  politics  had  anything  whatever 
to  do.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  State  business,  both 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  State  departments, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  working  harmoni- 
ously together,  exercising  their  best  judgment  and 
diligent  labor  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
Of  the  two  most  important  laws  of  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  humanitarian  side,  the  Fassett  Pri.son 
Law  of  1889  was  drafted  by  an  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  under  the  joint  supeiwision  of  Gov- 
ernor Hill  and  Senator  Fa.ssett,  and   was  supported 


in  both  houses  by  a  large  majority  of  both  parties ; 
the  law  of  1890  for  the  State  care  of  the  insane  was. 
championed  by  Fassett  in  the  Senate,  and,  though 
few  knew  it,  was  saved  from  defeat  by  Hill  at  the- 
most  critical  point  of  its  passage  through  the  Legis- 
lature. These  are  fair  samples  of  many  measures 
of  similar  nature.  By  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  work — and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  very  hard  work — done  by  legislators  and 
other  State  officers,  is  done  quietly,  diligently  and 
conscientiously. 

All  concede  that  Governor  Hill  administered  the 
non-partisan  work  of  his  office  more  thoroughly  than 
had  any  of  his  predecessors  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  From  about  1860  to  1880  is  the  period  of  the 
most  slovenly  law-making  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Hill's  love  of  clean-cut,  lawyer-like 
work  would  not  allow  him  to  contentedly  sign  a 
slovenly  drafted,  misfitting  bill.  The  changes  he 
brought  about  during  his  governorship  in  the  meth- 
ods of  legislative  drafting  ;  in  the  suppression  of  un- 
necessary special  legislation,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  system  of  one  uniform  general  law  for  an  ap- 
proved object  in  the  place  of  many  local  and  special 
laws  with  confusing  variations  ;  in  suppressing  leg 
islation  at  Albany  for  particular  localities,  and  con- 
ferring legislative  powers  for  like  purposes  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  localities  concerned,  were  most 
valuable  contributions  to  legislative  and  law  reform 
— in  the  form  of  the  law,  to  begin  with,  and,  by 
inevitable  result,  in  the  substance  of  the  law  as, 
well. 

HIS  VETOES  UPON  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

That  Governor  Hill  should  have  acted  as  a  check 
upon  the  extravagance  of  the  Legislature  is  due 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  office  as  well  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  man.  Each  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  inevitably  tempted  to  secure  State  appropria- 
tions for  his  locality,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  con- 
cede corresponding  appropriations  for  the  localities 
of  other  members.  The  Governor  necessarily  acts 
as  an  equalizing  officer  in  adjusting  the  distribution 
of  such  appropriations,  and  must  reject  by  his  veto 
power  all  but  the  most  necessary,  or  else  the  State 
would  be  bankrupt.  The  Legislature  of  1889  got  to 
running  wild  with  local  appropriations  for  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  new  normal  schools,  for  canal  and 
lake  navigation  improvements,  and  various  other 
appropriation  bills  of  the  old  familiar  typo,  together 
with  some  of  novel  design.  From  4.51  bills  left  by 
that  Legislature,  upon  its  adjournment,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  for  his  approval  during  the  thirty 
days  thereafter,  Governor  Hill  was  able  to  veto, 
without  damage  to  public  interests,  appropriation* 
from  the  State  treasury  amounting  to  nearly  two 
million  dollars.  As  the  Republicans  were  a  major 
ity  in  both  branches  of  that  Legislature,  the  politi- 
cal error  thoy  had  committed  was  fully  appreciated 
botii  by  the  Republican  members  tliein.selves  and  by 
the  people,  and  the  error  has  not  since  been  repeateil 
by  the  Legislature  on  so  grand  a  scale. 
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THE  EXCISE  AND  BALLOT  LAW  ISSUES. 

The  measures  raising  partisan  issues  during  Gov- 
ernor Hill's  administration  were  few  in  number  and 
greatly  exaggerated  in  importance.  The  excise  and 
ballot  reform  bills  raised  the  principal  partisan  is- 
sues which  attracted  public  attention,  and  have  been 
made  the  chief  basis  for  charging  Governor  Hill 
with  being  hostile  to  all  reforms. 

This  is  not  the  place,  and  the  time  perhaps  has 
gone  by,  for  a  discussion  of  such  partisan  issues. 
Without  arguing  the  matter,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  claim  of  Governor  Hill's  supporters  is  that 
these  bills  were  a  part  of  the  avowed   Republican 
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policy  of  "  putting  Governor  Hill  in  a  hole ;"  that 
the  excise  bills  which  the  Governor  vetoed  were 
purposely  so  drawn  that  no  self-respecting  execu- 
tive could  approve  them,  and  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  vetoed,  so  that  well-meaning 
but  not  well-informed  people  might  be  fooled  with 
the  cry  of  "  Whiskey's  Governor. "  If  any  intelligent 
critic  of  the  Governor's  action  upon  the  excise  bills 
will  read  each  bill  vetoed,  with  the  reason  given  for 
the  veto,  in  connection  with  the  Crosby  commission 
bill,  which  the  Governor  offered  to  approve  if  the 
Legislature  would  pass  it,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  further  argument  to  justify  his  vetoes  of  ex- 
cise legislation. 

The  controversy  between  Hill  and  the  Republican 
Legislature  over  electoral  reform  has  acquired  a  new 


interest  from  recent  events.  One  of  the  leading 
grounds  of  Governor  Hill's  opposition  to  the  three 
bills  vetoed  was  their  disfranchising  provisions. 

In  his  veto  of  the  Saxton  bill  of  1890,  he  said  : 
"The  extent  of  the  disfranchisement  under  this  bill 
cannot  well  be  estimated.  Thousands  of  honest 
citizens  would  be  unable  to  vote.  Thousands  of 
others  icovld  refrain  from  going  to  the  polls.  .  .  . 
Eliminate'  its  restrictive  and  disfranchising  features 
and  the  bill  would  be  no  less  an  efficient  remedy  for 
existing  evils  at  the  polls. " 

HILL'S  RECORD  AS  A  REFORMER. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
must  now  wish  they  had  heeded  Governor  Hill's 
warnings.  If  the  Saxton  ballot  reform  bill  was 
fraudulently  advocated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  the  Governor's  veto  and 
falsely  charging  him  with  hostility  to  electoral  re- 
form, certainly  retributive  justice  has  been  unusu- 
ally speedy  in  hoisting  that  party  by  its  own  petard. 

In  view  of  the  late  confession  by  the  New  York 
Times  itself,  that  the  Massachusetts  ballot  reform 
law,  formerly  held  up  as  a  model  by  the  mugwump 
reformers,  has  radically  broken  down  at  the  very 
points  which  Governor  Hill  declared  would  prove  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  Saxton  bills  he  vetoed,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  genuine  ballot  reformers  to  reread 
the  constructive  suggestions  of  Governor  Hill's  mes- 
sages, in  which  he  advocated  the  limiting  of  the 
electioneering  distance  from  the  polls,  the  railing 
and  booth  sj'^stem,  and  the  voting  of  folded  ballots 
of  uniform  external  appearance,  provisions  which 
embody  the  essence  and  all  that  is  substantial  of  the 
reform,  and  are  of  great  practical  value,  but  which 
many  Republican  newspapers  now  wish  to  see  swept 
away  with  the  abolition  of  the  entire  ballot  reform 
system.  The  advocate  of  genuine  electoral  reform 
who  rereads  Governor  Hill's  messages  will  also  find 
that  Governor  Hill  first  proposed  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Bill,  and  caused  it  to  be  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  1889,  a  year  before  it  w^as  introduced  by 
Senator  Saxton,  and  that  close  upon  its  first  trial  he 
advocated  its  amendment  by  adding  provisions  re- 
quiring sworn  statements  from  political  commit- 
tees and  agents  as  well  as  from  candidates,  though 
the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  a  year  after- 
ward, discovered  that  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  was  "  the  first  measure  of  the 
kind  to  appear  in  an  American  legislature, "  and  was 
evidently  ignorant  both  of  the  existence  of  the  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  and  of  Governor  Hill's 
advocacy  of  the  reform  measures  which  were  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  magazine  editor  when  they  hailed 
from  Massachusetts.  {Century  Magazine,  Feb.,  1890, 
p.  634 ;  Governor  Hill's  Public  Papers  of  1889,  pp. 
169-173.)  It  may  also  be  discovered  by  the  highly 
educated  reformer  who  reads  Governor  Hill's  pub- 
lic papers  for  the  first  time  that  Governor  Hill 
caused  the  quo  warranto  provisions  for  preventing 
a  candidate  shown  to  have  been  elected  by  fraud 
from  taking  his  office    to  be  drafted  on  the  pattern 
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of  the  English  law  to  that 
effect,  in  the  same  bill, 
and  that  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  such  provi- 
sions in  his  veto  messages 
of  1889  and  1890. 

It  is  also  of  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with 
current  events  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that 
in  1890  Governor  Hill,  in 
one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  statesmanlike  mes- 
sages ever  presented  to 
the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture (Public  Papers  of 
1890,  p.  140),  advocated 
amendments  to  both  the 
Federal  and  State  consti- 
tutions, transferring  the 
determination  of  contest 
ed  elections  from  the  leg- 
islatures to  the  courts, 
and  that  it  was  not  until 
a  year  afterward  that 
Senator  Saxton's  concur- 
rent resolution  for  such 
an  amendment  to  the 
New  York  State  Consti- 
tution was  introduced. 

Enough     has    perhaps 
been  said  to  indicate  that 
a  very  little  independent 
investigation  on  the  part 
of  certain  highly-educat- 
ed and  scholarly  but  very 
much  misinformed  crit- 
ics of  Governor  Hill  will 
require  a  revision  of  their 
judgment  respecting  his 
hostility  to  electoral  re- 
form.   But  these  are  only 
introductory    s  u  g  g  e  s  - 
tions.      The  entire  story 
is  an  overwhelming  ref- 
utation   of    the    charge. 
Governor  Hill  has  been  a 
firm  and  consistent  advo- 
cate of  tariff  refoi-m.     With  the  first  news  of  the  de 
feat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  presidential 
election,  a  weak  man  would  have  been  tempted  to 
waver  and  doubt.     Governor  Hill  was  more  firm  and 
emphatic  than  ever.     In  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of 
Albany  but  a  few  days  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1888  he  said  ■ 

"The  principle  of  tariff  reform  has  only  met  tem- 
porary defeat.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  ultimately 
triumph  in  this  country.  President  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party  were  right,  and  deserved  to 
succeed.  The  argument  was  with  us,  and  two  weeks' 
longer  discussion  would  have  given  us  the  victory. 
Permit  me  to  suggest  that  there  must  be  no  back 
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track  taken  upon  this  question.  The  i.ssue  so  cour- 
ageously presented  by  President  Cleveland,  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people,  must  not  be  abandoned. 
Our  flag  has  been  nailed  to  the  ma.st,  and  there 
it  must  be  allowed  to  remain. " 

Tlie  charge  that  in  his  late  Elmira  speech  Governor 
Hill  re k^gated  tariff  reform  to  a  secondary  place  is 
a  misrepresentation  by  which  no  fair  and  intelligent 
reader  of  that  speech  can  be  deceived. 

AN   ADMINISTRATION   WITHOUT  SCANDALS. 

Under  Governor  Hill's  administration  there  liius 
not  been  a  financial  or  other  scandal  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Government,  witli  the  single  ex- 
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•ception  of  the  Assembly  ceiling  scandal.  That  was 
•due  to  the  bill  passed  by  a  Republican  Legislature, 
which  Governoi-  Hill  approved,  filing  at  the  same 
time  a  memorandum  in  wjiich  he  said  :  "The  plac- 
ing of  such  a  work  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  is  uubusiness-like  and  furnishes  a 
pernicious  and  unwise  precedent.  The  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  bj'  the  Speaker,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  not  a  single  member  thereof  will  pos- 
sess any  special  or  peculiar  qualification  for  the 
place.  None  of  them  are  likely  to  know  anything 
about  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings.  .  .  . 
It  is  understood  that  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Reiiublican  and  two  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Republican  Speaker 
is  to  constitute  the  fifth  member  and  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  control.  Such  a  committee  not 
infrequently  constitutes  the  worst  kind  of  a  com- 
mission, and  oftentimes  leads  to  deals,  jobs,  abuses, 
and   corruption.   .  .  .  An  emergency   is  presented. 


If  I  refuse  to  approve  this  bill  the  Assembly  ceiling 
must  remain  in  its  present  disgraceful,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, condition  for  another  year  and  during  another 
session.  If  I  approve  it  I  do  so  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
l^ediency,  and  not  because  it  really  meets  my  judg- 
ment."    (Public  Papers  of  1888,  p.  142.) 

Governor  Hill  is  himself  honest  by  instinct,  prin- 
ciple, and  practice,  and  will  not  knowingly  nor  ig- 
norantly  allow  dishonesty  in  any  department  of  the 
Government  within  his  jurisdiction  and  control. 
He  is  master  of  every  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  will  allow  no  interest  to  control  him. 
He  has  shown  himself  faithful  to  every  trust  reposed 
in  him  and  capable  of  ably  administering  it.  With 
his  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity,  his  courage  and 
ambition  render  him  a  more  efficient,  rather  than 
a  more  dangerous,  public  servant.  The  people  may 
rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  public  interests  are  given 
in  charge  of  David  B.  Hill,  he  will  take  care  that  the 
republic  suffers  no  harm. 


II.     ANOTHER  VIEW   OF   MR.    HILL. 

BY    A    POLITICAL    OPPONENT. 


Conceding  that  the  mere  attainment  of  the  objects 
of  a  man's  ambition,  regardless  of  the  methods  by 
vhich  this  attainment  has  been  reached,  constitutes 
access,  it  may  be  granted  that  David  Bennett  Hill 
has  been  and  is  a  successful  man.  As  such,  his 
career  is  properly  an  object  of  interest  and  a  sub- 
ject for  consideration.  People  are  always  curious 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  man  who  be- 
comes conspicuous  in  any  line  of  life  or  conduct, 
whether  that  line  is  intrinsically  noble  or  ignoble, 
virtuous  or  criminal.  While,  therefore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  lover  of  law,  Mr.  Hill  is,  in  the 
forces  which  he  represents,  in  the  methods  which 
he  adopts,  and  in  the  successes  which  he  has  scored, 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  public  life,  the  people 
are  naturally  anxious  to  know  more  in  detail  what 
manner  of  man  he  is  and  upon  what  kind  of  meat 
he  feeds. 

Personally,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  man  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  of  medium  height  and  compact,  square- 
shouldered  figure.  His  complexion  is  waxen  pale. 
His  head  is  round  like  a  bullet  and  shiny  bald  like 
a  tonsured  monk,  and  is  well  set  on  a  rather  thick 
neck,  which  is  scarred  on  one  side  by  a  gash  given 
years  ago  by  an  infuriated  caller.  His  eyes  are 
faded,  bluish-gray,  deep  set,  and  close  to  his  nose. 
They  are  restless,  glittering,  cunning  eyes  that  can- 
not endure  a  steady  gaze.  Under  the  direct  look, 
even  of  a  casual  caller,  they  uneasily  wander  from 
point  to  point,  as  if  consciously  unwilling  that  their 
depths  should  be  explored.  These  crafty  eyes  and 
the  sinister  expression  about  the  base  of  his  nose 
and  corners  of  his  mouth  convey  an  impression  at 
the  first  meeting  to  a  keen  observer  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable.    Mr.  Hill  dresses  with  great  care,  after 


the  most  approved  fashions,  but  with  subdued  taste* 
Mr.  Hill  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  an  entertaining 
manner  toward  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar  and 
with  those  upon  whom  he  is  desirous  of  making 
a  pleasant  impression.  On  topics  of  interest  to 
him  he  is  an  easy  and  entertaining  conversation- 
alist, readj'  at  repartee,  quick  to  see  a  point,  precise 
and  clear  in  statement,  and  copious  in  diction. 
He  has  a  dry  humor,  amounting  at  times  almost  to 
wit.  His  range  of  information  is  by  no  means  wide. 
He  makes  no  pretence  to  scholarship,  even  in  law 
and  politics.     He  wastes  no  force  on  mere  culture. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  man  of  regular  habits  and  frugal 
tastes.  He  does  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  He 
does  not  use  wine  or  strong  drink  ;  yet  he  is  a  gen- 
erous host,  and  his  table  abounds  in  good  things, 
both  to  eat  and  to  drink.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
more  than  a  bachelor;  he  is  a  woman-hater.  These 
virtues  should  be  carefully  catalogued,  for  they 
constitute  the  entire  list  of  virtues  in  his  character 
about  which  there  is  no  room  for  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  there  may  be  some  who  think 
that  the  last  on  the  list  should  be  excluded  as  being 
not  altogether  a  highly  creditable  disposition.  He  is 
not  a  church  member,  but,  under  provocation,  he  is 
profane.     He  is  fond  of  the  theatre  and  of  base- ball. 

He  does  not  affect  the  society  of  superior  men  and 
women.  The  men  with  whom  he  has  surrounded 
himself  for  years,  and  with  whom  he  seems  to  i)i'efer 
to  associate,  are  men  inferior  to  himself ;  generally 
very  young  men,  and  not  always  very  good  young 
men.  A  list  of  the  youngsters  with  whom  he  has 
surrounded  liimself  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
together  with  a  history  of  each  one  and  his  fate, 
would  make  a  highly  interesting  cliapter.    He  makes 
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few  intimate  friends,  and  would  seem  never  to  con- 
tract any  friendship  to  which  lie  would  be  faithful 
when  fidelity  ceased  to  subserve  his  own  interests. 
He  is  methodical  and  industrious  in  his  habits  to  a 
marked  degree. 

HIS  INORDINATE   AMBITION. 

He  has  only  one  grand  passion,  and  to  that  he  is 
devoted  with  all  the  powers  of  his  being.  In  that 
he  lives  and  moves.  For  that  he  works  with  a 
singleness  of  piupose  and  an  intensity  of  applica- 
tion rarely  exhibited.  That  passion  is  the  political 
preferment  of  David  B.  Hill.  Not  being  married, 
he  has  no  wife  or  family  to  distract  him.  His 
parents  are  dead.  His  brethren  are  scattered  far. 
His  profession  has  not  been  touched  for  seven  j-ears. 
Eating  or  sleeping,  walking  or  driving,  at  home  or 
abroad,  wherever  he  is,  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
are  absorbed  in  his  political  career.  Few  men  in 
public  life  make  politics  their  religion,  their  wife. 
their  father  and  mother,  their  family  and  little 
ones,  their  recreation  and  their  regular  pursuit, 
their  toil  in  winter  and  their  hobby  in  summer 
This  is,  however,  just  what  is  done  by  David  B. 
Hill.  Faust  was  not  more  sold,  body  and  sjiirit,  to 
Mephistopheles  than  David  B.  Hill  is  possessed,  soul 
and  body,  mind  and  heart,  by  the  devil  of  his  own 
ambition.  Self  is  his  centre  and  self  is  his  circum- 
ference. Altruism  in  politics  is  above  hiscompre 
hension. 

The  higher  purposes  of  party,  of  the  state,  of  the 
nation,  mean  nothing  to  him  apart  from  their 
possible  bearings  upon  the  interest  of  David  B. 
Hill.  His  fondest  boast  is,  "  I  am  a  Democrat. ' 
But  this  statement  should  be  taken,  not  as  he  say."-; 
it,  but  as  he  means  it.  Democracy  to  him  doe.s 
not  stand,  and  never  has  stood,  so  much  for  a  code 
of  fixed  and  definite  principles  as  for  opposition  to 
republicanism.  He  is  a  Democrat  only  in  this, 
that  he  is  not  a  Republican.  With  Mr.  Hill  the 
order  of  devotion  is  not  country,  state,  party,  self  , 
but  self,  party,  state,  coimtry,  and  again  self.  His 
party  has  become  dear  to  him,  not  for  any  love  which 
he  entertains  for  its  underlying  principles  or  for  its 
achievements  in  history,  not  for  what  it  has  done 
and  is  doing,  but  because  of  what  it  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  may  do  for  David  B.  Hill.  He  would 
shatter  his  party  to  atoms  as  lightly  as  he  has  re- 
cently defied  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  if  such  pulverization  would  in  any  way  ad- 
vance him  better  than  some  other  course  of  treat- 
ment. This  consummate  selfishness  of  the  man,  this 
absorbing  ambition,  deep  as  his  life,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  any  just  notion  of  his 
character  or  any  true  measure  of  his  career.  Before 
one  can  venture  to  predict  what  course  in  any  given 
set  of  circumstances  Mr.  Hill  will  pursue,  it  is  nee 
essary  to  know  what  course  will  best  advance  the 
selfish  interests  of  Mr.  Hill  from  his  point  of  view. 

EARLY  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

He  was  bom  in  Havana,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  a  laboring  man.     His  peoi)l(!  wers 
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neither  rich  nor  poor.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  that  place,  and  was  a  diligent  student. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  about  the  time  he  began 
the  practice  of  politics,  which  was  about  1860.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  during  its  pi'ogress  he 
was  a  violent  anti- war  Democrat.  He  was,  in  fact, 
what  is  so  unpleasantly  known  to  history  as  a  "cop- 
perhead. "  In  1862  he  moved  to  Elinira,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  His  characteristic 
industry  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  scrupulousness  of  his  methods.  He 
became  a  keen  lawyer  and  enjoyed  a  large  and 
successful  practice.  Political  matters  intei'ested 
him  and  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  He 
soon  secured  quite  a  political  following  among  the 
tough  element ;  and  saloon-keepers  and  the  men  they 
controlled  were  always  strong  for  Hill.  He  under- 
stood them  and  they  understood  him.  In  his  early 
political  experience  he  displayed  the  disposition, 
which  has  followed  him  through  life,  to  cater  to 
any  elements  and  appeal  to  any  sentiments  if  it 
were  necessary  for  him  so  to  do  in  order  to  win. 
He  called  about  him  in  Elmira  a  number  of  the 
younger  lawyers  and  la,w  students  and  ambitious 
politicians,  who  had  more  to  hope  from  him  and 
his  success  than  from  the  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive leaders.  His  followers  were  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  disciplined. 

FIRST  CONNECTION  WITH  TAMMANY. 

In  1871  and  1872  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  member  of 
Assembly  from  Chemung  County,  which  has  always 
been,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  strongly  Democratic 
county.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  the  "thick-and- 
thin"  friend  of  Senator  William  M.  Tweed,  at  that 
time  the  all-powerful  boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Tweed  had  no  more  active  supporter  for  his  measures 
in  the  Assembly  than  David  B.Hill.  His  fidelity 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  minority  report  which 
he  presented  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  against 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  Barnard,  from  New 
York,  the  corrupt  Tammany  judge  who  was  after- 
ward impeached.  It  was  currently  understood  that 
it  was  through  Mr.  Tweed  that  Mr.  Hill  came  into 
possession  of  an  interest  in  the  Elmira  Gazette,  of 
which  paper  he  afterward  secured  the  complete 
control.  At  this  time  he  also  joined  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  in  voting 
to  withdraw  the  consent  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  On  the 
downfall  of  Tweed,  Mr.  Hill  lost  little  time  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Tweed's  mortal  enemy, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  from  whom  he  received  very 
material  assistance  in  his  political  struggles  in  Che- 
mung County  through  a  term  of  years. 

LEARNING  "PRACTICAL  POLITICS." 

In  1881,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Mr.  Hill  secured  the 
nomination  for  Alderman  from  the  Third  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Elmira.  This  ward  has  a  great  many  black 
voters  in  it,  and   it  was  in  this  ward  that  Mr.  Hill 


scored  many  of  his  early  triumphs  in  so-called 
"practical  politics."  Tradition  says  he  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  the  colored  voters  to  vote  against 
their  party  and  their  convictions.  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
practical  politician.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  He  was  among  the  first  at  the  polls  in  the 
morning  and  among  the  last  to  leave  them  at  night ; 
and  in  the  assiduousness  with  which  he  looked  after 
the  party  caucuses  and  party  conventions  he  set  an 
example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  good  citizens. 

It  was  in  this  early  contact  with  the  practical 
workings  of  the  old  ballot  law  that  he  acquired  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  elections  which  enabled  him 
to  become  afterward  such  an  effective  opponent  to 
the  enactment  of  any  genuine  ballot  reform  system. 
In  the  methods  which  he  used  on  these  occasions  his 
example  was  not  so  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was 
elected  Alderman.  The  following  spring  Mr.  Hill 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  and  chosen 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  a  city  which  is  almost 
always  Democratic.  As  Mayor  he  rewarded  the 
practical  politicians  like  himself  who  had  aided  him 
in  his  mayoralty  contest  and  who  had  joined  their 
political  fortunes  with  his  after  the  manner  of  all 
such  practical  politicians. 

HOW   ^E   MISSED   HIS  CHANCE  IN   1882. 

The  political  situation  in  New  York  State  in  1882 
was  complicated.  Governor  A.  B.  Cornell,  a  Repub- 
lican, was  in  the  last  year  of  his  term.  The  elee 
tion  for  a  new  Governor  was  to  take  place  that  fall. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  party  throughout  the 
State  was  in  favor  of  a  renomination  of  Cornell. 
The  death  of  President  Garfield,  the  elevation  of 
Arthur  to  the  presidency,  the  resignation  of  Piatt 
and  Conkling,  the  ensuing  bitter  struggle  for  re- 
election at  Albany,  and  the  defeat  of  the  two  Senators, 
had  left  the  Republican  party  in  a  state  of  extreme 
irritability  and  sensitiveness.  Charles  A.  Folger,  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
lofty  ideals,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  office 
of  Governor  and  qualified  to  perform  its  duties,  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  convention.  This  was 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  Republicans  in  the 
State  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  interference  of 
President  Arthur  rather  than  the  expression  of  the 
free  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Democratic  party  in  con- 
vention found  itself  at  sea.  The  nomination  for  the 
governorship  substantially  went  begging,  and  was 
finally  bestowed  upon  an  almost  unknown  man,  who 
was  then  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Hill's  friends  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
an  effort  to  secure  the  nomination.  It  probably 
could  have  been  secured  for  him  at  that  time.  But 
he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  thoroughly  canvassed  the 
State  and  secured  pledges  from  enough  delegates  to 
insure  his  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
with  worldly  wisdom  felt  that  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  off  the  chief  prize,  in  which  attempt  there 
was  a  slight  risk,  he  might  lose  what  was  already 
in  his  possession. 
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MR.    HILL  AND  MR.    CLEVELAND. 

So  to  Clevt'laiul  went  tlie  first  prize  and  to  Mr.  Hill 
the  second.  This  nomination  of  Hill  was  a  surprise 
to  the  State — as  great  a  surprise  as  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland:  for  Mr.  Hill  was  also  comparatively 
unknown.  It  was  eflfected  by  the  sagacit}'and  dili- 
gence with  wlii.h  ]Mr.  Hill  and  his  lieutenants  had 
by  a  still  hunt  secured  here  and  there  all  over  the 
State  one  or  two  friends  in  each  delegation.  The 
result  of  this  (^lection  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Republicans  stayed  at  home  and  Cleveland  and  Hill 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of,  in  round  numbers, 
190,000.  This  Democratic  land-slide  carried  the 
Legislature  with  it.  After  the  victory  was  so  unex- 
pectedly and  gloriously  won,  Mr.  Hill  never  forgave 
himself  for  not  having  obtained  the  nomination  for 
the  goveruoi'ship,  for  he  felt  then  that  it  meant  the 
presidency. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  I\Ir.  Hill 
were  characterized  by  contempt  on  Cleveland's  part 
and  jealousy  on  Hill's  part  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  official  career,  and  these  rela- 
tions have  never  been  changed.  Mr.  Hill  lost  no 
opportunitj^  of  saying  pleasant  things  and  making 
flattering  promises  to  all  the  scores  of  men  whom 
Governor  Cleveland  found  it  necessary  to  disappoint. 
As   Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.   Hill  made  an  excel - 
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lent  presiding  officer.  He  M-as  quick,  resolute,  and 
well  informed  in  parliamentary  law.  One  of  his 
decisions  has" become  almost  historical.  It  was  that 
in  case  of  refusal  of  members  to  respond  to  their 
names,  the  chair  might  order  them  to  be  recorded 
as  present  and  not  voting,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  quorum.  This  decision  came  home  to  plague  the 
inventor  and  his  party  several  times  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  at  Albany,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
last  Congress,  when  Speaker  Reed  followed  the 
precedent  thus  established  and  declared  that  a  legis- 
lative body  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doing  business  throngli  the  failure  of  members 
actually  present  to  resjaond  to  their  names. 

Mr.  Hill  became  acting  Governor  through  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Cleveland  on  January  6, 
1885,  Cleveland  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  opportunities  thus  opened 
to  Hill  were  utilized  with  much  skill  and  boldness 
to  insure  his  nomination  for  Governor  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  which  was  to  be  held  that  year. 
His  first  act  of  defiance  to  the  Constitution  was  the 
seizing  of  the  Governor's  salary  of  $10,000.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  "  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  receive  for  his  services  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000,  and  shall  not  receive,  or  be  entitled  to,  any 
other  compensation,  fee  or  perquisite  for  any  duty 
or  service  he  may  be  required  to  perform  by  the 
Constitution  or  h\  law. "  But  this  was  only  a  $5,000 
affair. 

HILL'S  VETOES  OF  THE  CENSUS  BILL. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  was  the  year 
which  the  Constitution  appoints  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  people.  The  Legislature,  which  was  Republi- 
can, passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  substantially  the 
same  as  had  been  passed  in  1855  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter  ,  but  inasmuch  as  the  incidental  patronage 
of  the  enumeration  was  by  this  bill  tlirown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  who 
it  was  thought  might  possibly  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  Mr.  Hill  vetoed 
the  bill  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  provided  for  a 
census  and  not  for  an  enumeration,  and  that  it  was 
too  expensive.  The  Legislature  verj'  properly,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  that 
enumerations  shall  be  taken  "under  the  direction  of 
the  Legislature,"  refused  to  recede  from  its  position 
and  adjourned  without  taking  further  action.  Mr. 
Hill  thereupon  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and,  among  other  matters,  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  failure  to  enact  an  enumeration  bill. 
Whereupon  they  re  enacted  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  at  the  regular  session,  which  he  again  vetoed, 
thus  depriving  the  State  of  the  benefits  of  a  re- 
aiJi)ortionmeut.  And  he  and  his  party  have  been 
scolding  the  Republicans  for  his  vetoes  ever  since. 
Tlie  meretricious  nature  of  the  excuses  which  he 
then  gave  for  vetoing  these  bills  is  well  illustrated 
now  by  the  text  of  the  Democratic  bill,  presumably 
prejiared  by  Hill  and  recently  introduced  by  Senator 
Cantor,  to  provide  for  an  enumeration  at  the  unusual 


sum  of  $150, 000.  But  Mr.  Hill  carried  his  point,  and 
conveyed  the  welcome  impression  to  his  party  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  achieve  a 
party  or  a  personal  triumph. 

THE  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

In  1885  Mr.  Hill  was  nominated  for  the  governor- 
ship, almost  unanimously  ;  and  yet,  when  his  party 
convention  met,  many  astute  politicians  were  of  the 
belief  that  Cleveland's  friends  and  the  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  people  would  not  i^ermit  him  to  be 
nominated.  Careful  study  of  the  delegates  showed 
that  while  his  opponents  had  been  sleeping  he  had 
been  working  with  the  individual  components  of 
the  convention.  His  Republican  opponent  that  fall 
was  the  Hon.  Ira  Daveu])ort,  who  had  an  honorable 
record  as  State  Senator  and  Comptroller.  Until 
within  two  weeks  of  the  election  day  the  general 
judgment  of  the  press  and  of  politicians  was  that 
Davenport  was  to  be  elected  ;  but  Governor  Hill  won 
by  about  12,000  plurality.  The  liquor  interests 
stood  solidly  behind  him,  and  tlie  prohibitionists 
drew  largely  from  the  Republican  strength. 

Hill  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1888.  Cleveland, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  was 
defeated  at  this  same  election.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  some  30,000  between  their  votes.  This 
difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  devotion  of 
the  liquor  interests  to  Governor  Hill.  His  oppo- 
nent in  1888  was  the  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  M^ho  con- 
ducted his  cami^aign  largely  on  the  issue  of  a  high 
license. 

In  1891,  the  Legislature  being  Democratic  on  joint 
ballot.  Governor  Hill  was  elected  United  States 
Senator.  He  did  not  assume  this  office  until  Jan- 
uary 7,  1892,  but  continued  in  tlie  mean  time  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  gubernatorial  office,  the 
reason  being  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones,  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Hill's  ambitions  or  with  Mr.  Hill's  methods, 
and  it  was  not  considered  prudent  by  Mr.  Hill  to 
allow  Mr.  Jones  to  take  the  gubernatorial  chair.  In 
1885  Mr.  Roswell  P.  Flower  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  '  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  thinking 
there  was  great  danger  of  defeat  he  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination,  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  Ed- 
ward F.Jones  was  nominated.  In  the  election  Mr. 
Jones  received  several  tliousand  votes  more  than 
Mr.  Hill.  In  1888  the  old  ticket  was  renominated, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Jones  again  receiving  a  very 
much  larger  plurality  than  Mr.  Hill.  But  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Jones  was  not  friendly,  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  take  the  gubernatorial  seat. 

THE  STRONGEST   DEMOCRAT  IN   THE   STATE. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  his  own 
party  Mr.  Hill's  strength  has  gradually  increased 
from  his  inauguration  in  1886  down,  to  the  present 
time,  and  he  is  today  unquestionably  tlie  strongest 
Democrat  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Tliis  must  be 
conceded  even  by  those  who  hate  him  and  who  fear 
him  as  a  dangerous  man.     A   detailed  caftalogue  of 
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liis  misdeeds  would  be  too  long  to  insert  in  this 
;articl<?.  As  Governor  lie  had  many  important  offices 
to  fill.  One  by  one  he  got  rid  of  the  Cleveland 
-officers  and  Republican  hold-overs,  and  placed  in 
their  stead  Hill  Democrats  and  Hill  Republicans. 
No  list  of  notaries-public  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
until  he  had  consulted  the  local  Democratic  bosses 
as  to  the  propriety  of  each  nomination,  and  there 
are  over  ten  thousand  of  these  every  j'ear.  In  the 
machinery  of  his  own  party  he  weeded  out,  as 
opportunity  afforded,  every  Cleveland  man  as  far 
as  possible.  In  1885  the  State  Committee  was  almost 
iinanimousl3-a  Cleveland  committee.  In  1891  there 
were  but  two  Cleveland  men  left. 

HIS  SINISTER  INFLUENCE  IN  LEGISLATION. 

In    matters   of   legislation  no   measures  for   local 
relief  or   local  changes  could  become  laws  unless 
David  B.  Hill  received  some  personal  toll  from  the 
passage  thereof,  either  in   the  way  of  allegiance  or 
patronage.     The  veto  power  was  used  through  all 
his  term  with  strict  reference  to  the  advantage  of 
himself    and   the   disadvantage   of   his   opponents. 
-Just  as    the  enumeration  bill  was  killed  and  false 
reasons  assigned   therefor    in  order  to  prevent  im- 
agined advantages  going  to  the  enemy,  so  he  killed 
the  constitutional  convention  bill.     To  keep  in  his 
power  the    liquor  interests  he  vetoed  all  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  through  seven   years    having  for   its 
■object  the  regulation  or  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

He  prevented  an  anti-bribery  bill  becoming  a 
law,  and  vetoed  the  Saxton  ballot  reform  bill 
three  times,  and  finally  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  whip  and  spur  of  an  independent 
press,  misinformed  as  to  the  situation,  a  most  ini- 
(piitous  bill,  which  is  even  to-day  denounced  by  the 
New  York  5«u  as  a  "hyi^ocritical,  stujiid,  infernal 
ballot  law. " 

Pretending  affection  for  home  rule  in  local 
and  municipal  affairs,  he  has  deliberately,  time  and 
again,  violated  eveiy  principle  of  home  rule ; 
and  in  no  ca.se  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  bill 
which  received  his  signature  and  which  took  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  New  York  City  off  the 
commission  authorized  to  construct  the  new  Croton 
-a<iueduct— a  gigantic  work  involving  the  outlay  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Following  this  legislation 
came  the  Senate  investigation  which  unearthed  the 
scandalous  frauds  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
aqueduct  and  led  to  a  repeal  of  that  law.  He 
again  violated  the  principle  of  homo  rule  in  the  bill 
which  became  a  law  under  his  signature  forcing 
upon  the  city  of  New  York  fifteen  police  justices  at 
the  enormous  salary  of  $12,000  a  year  each.  Pre 
tending  to  be  friendly  to  the  great  cause  of  rajud 
transit  for  the  city  of  New  York,  by  his  own  active 
intervention  he  defeated  in  the  Assembly  the  ])as- 
sage  of  a  bill  which  had  met  the  approval  of  the 
entire  metropolitan  press,  after  it  had  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote — and  this  veto 
>vas  at  the  request  of  Tammany  Hall. 


A   BARKEN   ADMINISTRATION. 

No  great  reform,  either  in  the  administration  of 
any  State  department  or  in  the  State  at  large,  or  in 
improved  methods  of  governing  cities,  or  in  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State,  or  in  the  field 
of  taxation,  or  insurance,  or  banking,  or  any  of  the 
departments  of  human  interest  (and  there  have  been 
many  of  them  made  possible  by  the  legislation  of  the 
last  seven  years) ,  owed  its  suggestion  or  its  comple- 
tion to  him.  His  state  papers  are  well  written  as 
to  style,  barren  as  to  good  suggestions  in  important 
matters,  and  disfigured  by  unfounded  praises  of 
himself  and  his  party  and  undignified  and  malicious 
assaults  upon  his  i)olitical  opponents. 

Apart  from  his  relation  to  the  Legislature,  his  use 
of  the  pardoning  power  has  been,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, conspicuously  abused  ;  but  never  to  a  greater 
degree  than  when,  recently,  he  assumed  to  pardon  one 
Welsh,  a  supervisor  who  had  disobeyed  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  r(>ference  to  appearing 
in  court  with  election  returns.  Very  able  lawj^ers, 
without  respect  to  party,  agree  that  this  was  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  That  it  was 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  in  its  effect  and 
tendencies  does  not  admit  of  dispute  ;  for  its  effect 
would  be,  if  adopted  as  a  rule  of  action  for  future 
Governors,  to  utterly  deprive  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  of  sanction  for  their  decrees.  Mr. 
Hill's  behavior  in  this  instance  is  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  every  rule  laid  down  by  him  with  such 
pompous  parade  in  his  recent  article  on  the  "Par- 
doning Power"  in  the  January  North  American 
Review. 

During  Lis  seven  years'  occupancy  of  the  Gover- 
nor's chair  Mr.  Hill  created  no  policy,  advanced  no 
reforms,  but  did  steadily  grow  in  grace  of  the  liquor 
interests,  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  in  the  i30.ssession  of 
all  the  powers  incident  to  patronage.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  not 
ashamed  to  report  to  him  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  for  advice  and  approval.  His  word  was 
their  law  and  his  disapproval  their  great  dread. 

HOW  HE   "  STOLE  "   THE   STATE  SENATE. 

In  the  "robbery"  of  the  State  Senate  which  has 
just  been  accomplished  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  leading  sj^irit,  the  guiding  mind,  has  been 
David  fe.  Hill.  The  history  of  this  great  outrage 
has  been  so  recentlj'  and  so  explicitly  stated  in  the 
daily  press  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  polls  closed  on 
election  night,  in  eighteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  sen- 
atorial districts  in  the  State  of  New  York  Rejuibli 
can  Senators  had  been  elected,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  counted  and  certified  to  by  boards  of  elec- 
tion insj>ectors  rei)resenting  both  the  great  parties. 
While  the  courts  in  the  24th  senatorial  district  were 
endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  (Jovernor 
Hill  interfered,  and  it  was  in  this  distri(  t  tliat  he 
])ardoned  the  siqu'rvisor  wlio  stole  election  returns 
and  ran  .away  with  them.  Ciovernor  Hill  removed 
summarily  the  county  clerk  of  Onondaga  County  la 
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"I'M   IN    'EM   BOTHl" 

Farmer  Dana  contemplating  his  prize  animal.— From  Judge, 
February,  1891. 


THE   DEMOCRATIC    SITUATION. 
David,  the  dog  in  the  manger.— From  Judge^  September,  1891. 


OUT  OF   IT. 

Old  Sport  Watterson  (in  charge  of  Democratic   stables"): 
'You're  both  ruled  off,  and  that  settles  it  1 " 

"New  York  cannot  be  carried  for  Mr.  Cleveland.     Scheming  t^avtd   ts    tttt  t    wpmr   two  potisttc!   CiV   vtfw 

politicians  are  favorite  s  nowhere,  least  of  all  in  America.     For  DAVID    B.  HILT.   FROM    TWO   POlNTb    01«     \ltvv. 

his  own  fame  Governor  Hill  has  been  too  secretive."— Henry  Very  big  among  his  admirers  in  New  York,  but  very  small 

Watterson,  July  14,  1891.— From  Judge,  August,  1891.  to  the  country  at  large.— From  Puck,  February,  1888. 
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HE    CAN'T   GET    BY. 
Policeman  Puck  checks  driver  Dana  and  his  passenger  on  the  Presidential  road.— From  Puck,  January,  1890. 


NEXTl 
The  Political  Barber:  "Does  any  other  man  want  a  shave  or  a  cut?    I'm  the  man  to  do  the  job!"— From  Judge,  March,  1891. 
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this  disti'ict  on  trivial  pretext,  but  really  for  daring 
to  be  a  Repiiblican.  In  the  15th  senatorial  district 
the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  openly  encouraged  by 
Governor  Hill,  in  defiance  of  the  explicit  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  awarded 
the  certificate  of  election  to  Osborne  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  people  upon  Senator  Deane.  Gov- 
ernor Hill  removed  the  county  clerk  of  Dutchess 
County,  in  this  district,  for  refusing  to  certify  a 
return  pronounced  by  the  Democratic  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  be  false  and  dishonest.  In  the  27th  district, 
where  Mr.  Sherwood  had  been  elected  by  1,640 
plurality,  the  Senate,  made  Democratic  by  the  two 
preceding  thefts,  ignoring  the  plurality  of  1,640, 
seated  a  Democrat  by  the  name  of  Walker.  All 
these  things  were  done  under  the  inspiration  of 
Governor  Hill.  Not  a  single  prominent  Democrat 
has  dared  either  to  approve  the  act  or  to  lift  his 
voice  in  condemnation,  so  absolutely  has  Mr.  Hill 
reduced  to  teri"orism  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
Democratic  press  in  the  State  of  New  York.  One 
man  alone  he  was  unable  to  terrify,  and  that  was 
Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

HIS  PRESENT  ALLIANCE  WITH  TAMMANY. 

]Mr.  Hill  absolutely  controlled  the  State  convention 
of  1891  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Troy,  and  Mr. 
Croker,  of  Tammany  Hall,  New  York.  Mr.  Hill 
formulated  the  platform  adopted  at  that  convention 
and  named  the  ticket  (his  pretence  of  trouble  witli 
Sheehan  notwithstanding).  Mr.  Hill  named  Dr. 
Bush  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  Senator  Can- 
tor for  terai^orary  President  of  the  Senate.  His  own 
creatures  were  put  in  places  of  power  wherever  he 
suggested.  Even  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Flower  as 
Governor,  Mr.  Hill  held  the  helm  with  a  firm  hand. 
Mr.  Flower  himself  accepted  from  Mr.  Hill  his 
private  secretary  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  the  most  pow-erful  office  outside  the  Gover- 
nor's ofiice  in  the  State  civil  service.  The  bank 
examiner  appointed  by  Hill  was  also  accepted  by 
Governor  Flower.  In  fact.  Governor  Flower  does 
not  seem  to  have  asserted  his  own  individual  pref- 
erence in  any  particular  so  long  as  Hill  remained  in 
Albany.  And  to-day  finds  Mr.  Hill  in  possession  of 
all  the  Democratic  machinery  of  the  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  will  control  the  next  State 
convention,  and  he  will  be  its  choice  as  nominee  for 
President  by  an  enthusiastic  unanimity  not  seen  in 
years,  and  he  has  the  senatorship  to  dispose  of  to 
placate  some  powerful  ally. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hill,  getting  his 
power  at  first  by  pandering  to  the  saloon  element 
and  by  his  ready  subservience  to  Tammany  Hall 
and  others  in  authority,  has  gradually  risen,  thi-ough 
his  intense  devotion  to  .self,  from  the  position  of  a 
ward  heeler  into  that  of  absolute  political  dictator 
of  a  great  party  in  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union. 
He  owes  his  power  to  the  loyal  adherence  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  corrupt  canal  ring,  with  all  that 
that  implies  ;  but,  over  and  above  all  else,  to  the 
financial  and  electoral  support  given  to  him  by  the 


united  liquor  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and' 
this  item  alone,  it  must  be  remembered,  means  not 
less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  votes.  His  alliance  with  Tammany  Hall 
means  more  than  most  men  understand  ;  for  Tam- 
many expends  for  her  payroll  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  no  man  is  employed 
by  Tammany,  from  the  highest  position  with  its- 
thousands  of  dollars  of  salary  down  to  the  meanest 
position  of  a  sweeper  of  mud  on  the  crosswalks, 
who  is  not  expected  to  influence  other  votes  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  position.  Hill's  connection 
with  Tammany  is  like  the  connection  that  binds 
two  freebooters  or  highway  robbers.  Each  is  dis- 
trustful of  the  other,  but  each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  Singly,  one  might  help  destroy  the  other ;. 
unitedly,  they  are  almost  irresistible. 

THE  BASIS  OF  HIS   FURTHER  AMBITIONS. 

Mr.  Hill's  hope  for  extending  his  influence  abroad 
in  the  nation  must  of  necessity  depend  ui^on  New 
York  State's  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  Hill  from 
Delaware  would  be  intolerable.  Hill  from  Rhode 
Island  woidd  be  contemptible.  But  Hill  from  New 
York,  bringing  with  him  the  reasonable  assvirance 
of  thirty-six  electoral  votes,  is  to  the  solid  South  pre- 
cisely what  Tammany  Hall  itself  is  to  Hill — a  har- 
binger of  victory.  In  New  York  City  there  are  over 
twenty  thousand  Southern  Democrats,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  men  of  better  instincts  than  those  of  the 
average  Tammany  bruiser.  They  are  not  Tammany 
men,  and  yet,  on  account  of  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party's  interest  in  the  nation,  they  have  not  only  tol- 
erated, but  they  have  assisted,  both  Tammany  and 
Hill.  The  same  influences  that  have  brought  these 
people  into  Hill's  army  and  to  Tammany  Hall's  as- 
sistance will  bring  the  solid  South  to  Hill,  and  will, 
cause  other  Democratic  leaders  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  their  jealousies  and  their  ambitions,  in  order 
to  place  this  man,  wdio  has  shown  that  he  is  brave 
with  the  bravery  of  a  highwayman,  in  position  to 
establish  his  party  in  all  the  strong  places  of  the 
Government. 

It  was  unquestionably  the  influence  of  Hill  and 
Hill's  friends  that  led  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  speac-h 
at  Elmira  on  tlie  silver  question,  uttered  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances  just  before  the  congressional 
caucus,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  boast  of  his 
success  in  influencing  Congress  to  throw  Mr.  Mills, 
aside. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  WARD  HEELER. 

Mr.  Hill  stands  in  American  public  life  as  the  type 
of  the  successful  practical  politician,  in  the  lowest, 
meaning  of  the  words.  In  fact,  he  is  the  apotheosis, 
of  the  ward  heeler.  He  has  never  put  his  faith  in 
the  power  of  persuasion  and  enlightenment.  In  no- 
campaign  has  he  ever  depended  upon  square  advo- 
cacy of  the  iilatform  or  alleged  principles  of  his. 
party.  His  dependence  has  been  placed  almost  ex 
clusively  upon  organization  and  a  skilful   catering; 
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'TWIXT    MOUNTEBANK   AND    SAINT— MISS   DEMOCRACY'S   DILEM?*IA. 


The  Mountebank  Hill  {sings)  : 
"Come,  live  ■nith  me  and  be  my  bride. 
I'll  deck  thee  ■ncll  with  spoils,  my  pride, 
For  oflice  is  my  private  trust. 


The  Saint  Cleveland: 
Close  to  my  .side,  my  darling,  come!  "Repent  in  time,  fickle  one!    Look, 

Free  Trade,  Free  Silver,  and  Free  Rum  I         Olook  upon  my  purity  and  greatness 
We'll  have  a  free  corruption  'bu'st. '"        and  return  to  your  former  worship 

of  ME  and  Free  Trade. " 

—From  Judge,  July,  1891. 


.1.11.    DIFFICULTY    UNDER  WHICH    THE   DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    LABORS. 
Which  way  will  the  monstrosity  go?— San  Francisco  Wasp,  Jan.,  1892. 
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to  the  liquor  men  and  other  selfish  interests,  So 
far  as  public  utterance  goes,  he  has  followed  the 
lines  of  slirevvd  misstatements  of  the  position  of  his 
adversar}',  bitter  animadversions  upon  individuals, 
and  false  claims  for  approval  for  acts  to  the  ci'edit 
of  which  neither  he  nor  his  party  were  in  any  wise 
entitled.  He  does  not  rely  upon  the  merit  either  of 
the  record  or  the  principles  of  his  party  so  much  as 
upon  organization,  manipulation,  and  combination. 
The  word  principle  is  not  in  his  vocabularj',  save 
for  use  in  declamation  for  effect.  While  he  does 
not  vmderstaud  nor  have  any  reverence  for  prin- 
ciples as  such,  he  does  understand  the  practical 
advantages  of  every  political  makeshift,  and  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  all  tliat  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
word  "expediency."  He  has  been  marvellously  suc- 
cessful, and  has  grown  insolent  and  arrogant  upon 
his  success.  His  complete  subservience  to  the  liquor 
interests,  his  opposition  to  the  home-rule  principle 
and  defeat  of  rapid  transit,  his  pettiness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patronage  in  his  gift,  his  prostitu- 
tion of  the  veto  power  and  interference  in  local  leg- 
islation, liis  enmity  to  ballot  reform,  taxafton  re- 
form, and  educational  reform,  would  have  ruined 
the  political  jirospects  of  any  other  man. 

HIS  RECENT   SPEECHES. 

No  more  characteristic  thing  can  be  readily  in 
stanced  than  his  two  recent  deliveries,  proposing 
a  program  for  national  Democratic  performance. 
These  two  speeches  of  his,  the  one  at  Elmira  and 
the  other  at  Albany,  have  been  spread  broadcast 
through  the  land.  They  have  been  admirably 
summed  up  by  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
of  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  which,  in 
speaking  of  tliem,  has  said  . 

"It  is  a  program  of  cowardice,  dishonesty,  and 
partisan  imbecility.  It  is  a  program  of  trickery 
and  false  pretence.  It  contemplates  a  shameless  vio- 
lation of  solemn  pledges  and  a  deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  sacred  principles.  It  represents  no  respect- 
able body  of  public  opinion,  and  voices  nothing  but 
the  wishes  of  a  little  coterie  of  political  adventurers 
and  mercenaries.  The  Sentinel  declines  to  sanction 
the  proposed  policy  of  demagogism  and  poltroonery. " 

Thus  lias  this  caustic  Democratic  writer  charac- 
terized two  speeches  of  Governor  Hill.  The  same 
criticism  might  be  extended  to  cover  his  entire 
career.  He  lias  succeeded  because  the  conservative, 
well-informed,  better  element  of  his  party  lias  sup- 
ported him  through  its  allegiance  to  the  older  and 
better  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  be- 
cause he  has  persuaded  the  liquor  interests  and  the 
tough  element  that  in  him  they  have  a  friend. 

HIS  POLITICAL  VICIOUSNESS. 

The  absence  of  what  may  be  called  personal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political,  vices,  and  the  presence 


of  what  may  be  called  personal,  as  distinguished 
from  political,  honestj^  in  the  man,  have  blinded  a 
great  many  people  to  his  intrinsic  dangerousness. 

Pretending  to  economy,  he  yet  expended  $104,000 
of  tlie  people's  money  in  beautifying  the  executive 
mansion  and  filling  it  with  articles  of  luxury  and 
beauty  for  his  personal  enjoyment. 

In  the  alleged  interest  of  retrenchment,  he  boast- 
fully cut  out  $180,000  of  appropriation  from  the  an- 
nual appropriation  and  sujiply  bills,  but  has  never 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  to  more  than  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  items  he  svibsequently  gave  his  written 
approval. 

Expressing  great  willingness  to  approve  proper 
restrictive  legislation  on  excise  questions,  he  seri- 
ously vetoed  a  measure  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  State 
with  the  sapient  averment  that  chemistry  revealed 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  lemonade. 

An  interview  with  him,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  January  6,  gives  in  his  clear  and  succinct 
stj'le  circumstances  under  which  he  would  be  hon- 
est. He  was  asked  whether  the  Democrats  proposed 
to  change  the  method  of  selecting  presidential  elec- 
tors in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  laughingly  said 
that  no  such  departure  from  custom  would  be  fol- 
lowed, because  it  was  not  worth  while.  That  illus- 
trates Mr.  Hill  exactly.  When  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  otherwise,  then  no  one  can  talk  more  solemn- 
ly of  principle  or  quote  more  approvingly  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  saints. 

POSING  FOR  THE   NATION. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  such  a  man  is  not  with- 
out his  attractions  to  the  unthinking  multitude, 
■svith  whom  there  is  nothing  so  successful  as  success, 
and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  solar  splendor  of 
his  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  to  great  prominence 
and  power.  Happily  for  the  nation  and  happily 
for  the  State,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  unique  and  isolated  char- 
acter. Within  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience 
and  knowledge  he  is  keen,  resolute  and  unflinching. 
In  new  fields,  facing  new  conditions,  he  is  timid 
and  apt  to  be  unskilful  ;  but  he  is  quick  to  compre- 
hend and  swift  to  learn. 

If  the  Democratic  party  is  searching  for  a  man  to 
lead  it  into  power  for  the  purpose  of  a  selfish  use  of 
the  patronage,  and  who  will  use  every  atom  of  force 
in  the  presidency  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the 
power  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  perpetuating  his  own  power,  who 
would  sacrifice  every  principle  and  every  promise 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  expediency,  who  holds 
temporary  success  and  possession  of  office  nearer  and 
dearer  than  any  friendship  or  any  principle,  it  can- 
not do  better,  nor  choose  wiser,  than  to  adopt  as  its 
leader  the  new  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 


HELP   FOR  THE   RUSSIAN   STARVELINGS. 

I.     THE    "NORTHWESTERN    MILLERS"    FLOUR   CARGO. 


IT  is  confidently  expected  that  before  the  close  of 
the  present  mouth  of  February  there  will  sail 
from  the  jjort  of  New  York  a  large  steamer  specially 
chartered  to  carry  to  Russia  a  cargo  of  six  millions 
of  pounds  of  American  flour,  contributed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  generous  mereliaut  millers  of  the 
United  States.  In  charge  of  this  splendid  benefac- 
tion will  be  Mr.  W.  C.Edgar,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Kortluvestem  Miller,  and  Colonel  Charles  McC. 
Reeve,  also  of  Minneapolis.  Although  the  Russian 
famine  has  assumed  proportions  which  make  it  the 
most  appalling  calamity  that  has  visited  any  Euro- 
pean land  in  modern  times,  an  almost  incredible 
apathy  would  seeiu  as  yet  to  exist  in  quarters  from 
which  one  would  have  expected  the  liveliest  and 
most  substantial  tokens  of  sympathy. 

In  England,  where  several  relief  funds  have  been 
started,  the  gifts  thus  far  have  been  pitiably  small. 
This  American  millers'  donation  is  more  valuable, 
many  times  over,  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  gifts 
as  yet  announced  from  Great  Britain.  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Edgar  and  Colonel  Reeve  are  commissioned  to  at- 
tend personally  to  the  distribution  of  the  flour  in  Rus- 
sia, their  expedition  will  be  cue  of  singular  interest. 

Through  its  foreign  correspondents,  the  North- 
icestern  Miiler  learned  of  the  famine  in  Russia  rather 
sooner  perhaps  than  most  American  journals.  Com- 
merce is  sensitive  to  any  change  in  the  normal  state 
■of  things  ;  and  this  enterprising  weekly  journal,  be- 
ing commercial  in  character  and  having  to  do  with 
international  trade,  was  quick  to  feel  that  Russia 
would  not  be  the  factor  this  year  which  she  ordi 
narily  is  in  contributing  to  the  world's  food  supply. 
Of  course  this  was  a  matter  directh'  aflfecting  the 
prospects  of  the  flour  makers  of  America,  and  the 
JS^orthwesteni  3IiHer  was  early  awakened  to  the  con- 
sequences which  miglit  result  from  the  non-exporta- 
tion of  Russian  wlieat  and  rye.  The  crop  failure  in 
tnat  country,  discredited  by  many,  was  early  in  the 
season  made  known  to  the  Miller  and  its  const itu- 
encj-  tlu-ough  information  which  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Inquiry  into  the  matter  put  Mr.  Edgar  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  regarding  tlie  terrible  condition  of  the 
Russian  peasantrj',  which  sliowed  a  degree  of  sufl'er- 
ing  happily  unheard  of  and  undreamed  of  in  our 
-country.  One  could  not  long  dwell  on  the  ptn-ely 
commercial  aspects  of  the  situation  without  giving 
some  thought  to  the  starving  people  whose  condition 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  tliat  of  those  about  us. 

Northwestern  crops  over- abundant,  the  elevators 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  railways  blocked  with  the 
immense  product  of  fertile  fields,  and  tlie  millers 
bu.sy  and  hopeful — all  this  constituted  a  picture  tlie 
reverse  of  which  was  seen  in  Rus.iia.     Knowing  the 


W.   C.   EDGAR, 
Editor  of  the  North  western  Miller. 

liberal  character  of  the  great  fiour  makers,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Edgar  that  if  a  jilan  and  a  system  could 
be  arranged  whereby  they  could  contribute  to  alle- 
viate the  distress  of  the  Russian  peasants,  they  would 
l)romptly  and  generously  respond. 

Primarily  it  was  necessary  to  learn  whether  the 
Russian  Government  would  accept  the  gift  it  was 
hoped  to  secure.  An  inquiry  resulted  iu  a  favorable 
reply.  In  the  absence  of  the  Russian  minister  at 
Wa.shington,  Mr.  Gregcr,  the  charge  d'afi'aires, 
cabled  the  Minneapolis  proposition  to  St.  Potersbiu'g, 
and  in  reply  he  was  instructed  to  accept  the  flour  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  \\as  offered. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  message  a  subscription   list 
was  at  once  opened.     Desiring  first  to  test  the  s[)irit 
of  the  trade  at  large  by  an  ajipeal  to  the  ever  gener- 
ous and  broad  minded  millers  of   Minneapolis,  Mr. 
Edgar  approached  them  on  the  subject,  and  in  less 
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than  an  hour  had  secured  subscriptions  amounting 
to  over  400,000  pounds  of  flour.  Not  a  miller  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  declined  to  contribute. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  an  appeal  was  made  through 
the  columns  of  the  Miller  to  the  millers  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  rej^lies  have 
been  coming  in. 

The  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam, 
had,  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  appeal,  de- 
cided to  take  action  of  a  similar  kind.  Learning 
from  tlie  papers  that  the  Miller  had  inaugurated  the 
movement,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Edgar  and  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  his  plan.  Upon  hearing  it,  he  very 
heartily  indorsed  it,  and  at  once  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  called  U])on  them  to  contribute  from  their  store 
in  aid  of  this  object.  He  appointed  a  commission 
to  attend  to  the  matter,  of  which  Messrs.  Reeve  and 
Evans  were  membei's  and  Mr.  Edgar  was  chairman. 

Later  Governor  Merri.i.m  appointed  sub  commis- 
sioners in  every  county  in  the  State.  These  gentle- 
men are  now  busily  engaged  in  the  solicitation  of 
flour  and  money  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, and  the  results  will  be  included  in  the  cargo 
which  the  millers  expect  to  ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  exertions  of  the  Northu-estern  Miller 
have  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  mill- 
ers of  the  United  States  generally.  Millers'  associa- 
tions eveiywhere  have  co-oi^erated  in  the  work,  and 
are  at  present  laboring  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount. 

Following  Governor  Merriam's  lead,  the  executives 
of  other  States  have  issued  appeals.  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  propose  sending  cargoes  of  corn  and  corn 
products,  and  Massachusetts  has  a  relief  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Russell,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  subscription  list,  which 
began  in  Minneapolis,  has  now  extended  over  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  milling  States  of 
the  country.  Reckoning  up  to  the  15th  of  January, 
the  millers  of  St.  Louis  had  given  90, 000  pounds  and 
those  of  Buffalo  210,000  j^ounds.  Taking  up  the  list 
by  States,  we  find  that  up  to  that  date  millers  had 
subscribed  the  following  quantities  :  Nebraska,  68,  - 
000  pounds ;  Iowa,  3o,0()0;  Illinois,  75,000;  Kansas, 
88,000;  Missouri,  108,000;  North  and  South  Dakota, 
101,000;  Minnesota,  618,000;  Wisconsin,  69,000; 
Michigan,  128,000;  Indiana,  70,000;  Ohio,  78,000; 
and  New  York,  304,000. 

So  many  confusing  and  contradictory  telegrams 
appeared  in  the  papers  regarding  the  misappropria- 
tion of  relief  funtls  in  Russia  that  in  order  to  assure 
subscribers  to  tiiis  fund  that  their  donations  would 
be  conscientiouslj'  distributed,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  personal  supervision.  To  this  end. 
Governor  Merriam  appointed  Colonel  C.  McC.  Reeve 
and  Mr.  Edgar  a  special  commission  to  proceed  to 
Russia  in  advance  of  the  cargo  and  oversee  its  final 
distribution.  This  commission  will  go  at  its  own 
expense,  and  will  represent  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  millers  of  America  who  have  contributed  to 


the  cargo.     Its  mission  will  be  to  supervise  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  gift  and  make  a  report. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  i^ay  freight  on  the  flour  to  New  York 
and  furnish  transportation  to  Russia.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  understanding  on  which  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. The  American  railroads,  however,  had 
something  to  say  when  this  point  came  up,  and 
characteristically  offered,  without  any  solicitation, 
to  carry  the  flour  to  New  York  free  of  charge. 

It  was  then  suggested  by  Senator  Washburn  that 
the  flour  having  been  given  by  American  millers 
and  transported  by  American  railroads,  it  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  to 
have  an  American  vessel  carry  it  to  its  destination. 
To  this  end  he  consulted  with  Secretary  Tracy  and 
immediately  on  the  assembling  of  Congress  offered 
in  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  charter  a  steamship  in 
which  to  forward  the  flour  to  Russia.  This  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  by  a  heavy  vote,  but  when 
it  came  into  the  House  it  was  defeated.  The  action 
of  the  House  was  totally  unexpected,  and  surprised 
even  the  partisan  members  who  voted  against  the 
resolution,  more  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  going  on 
record  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  reform  than, 
with  any  serious  objection  to  the  measure.  The  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  be  again  taken  up  and  prob- 
abl}'  i^assed.  Many  members  are  evidently  ashamed 
of  their  action,  being  spurred  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  mistake  by  the  unanimous  censure  of  their 
constituents  and  the  press,  irrespective  of  party. 

If  Congress  should  by  any  chance  act  promptly 
and  reverse  its  hasty  decision,  a  Government  vessel 
may  be  used  to  carry  the  Nothicestern  Miller's  car- 
go ;  but  meanwhile  the  flour  is  being  forwarded  to 
New  York,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  ship  will 
be  offered  by  private  parties  and  the  cargo  despatched 
before  any  congressional  action  is  taken. 

Over  2, 000, 000  pounds  of  flour  have  already  been 
subscribed.  It  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  pounds 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  ship  ;  and  the  amount 
will  be  secured  if  there  should  remain  time  enough 
to  make  a  thorough  canvass  before  the  date  when 
it  will  be  advisable  to  ship.  The  entire  quantity 
would  have  been  in  hand  by  this  time  but  for  the 
statements  which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  extent 
of  the  famine  and  the  sad  condition  of  tlie  peasants 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Furthermore,  inter- 
views which  were  sent  broadcast  by  means  of  the 
Associated  Press — such  as  that  of  Colonel  D'Arnaud, 
wherein  it  was  declared  that  Russia  did  not  need 
and  did  not  want  the  millers'  flour — have  greatly 
hindered  the  work.  The  effect  of  such  information, 
and  opinion  has  been  to  cause  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  has  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  starving  peasants  of  Russia  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
received. 

What  object  Colonel  D'Arnaud  and  others  may- 
have  in  thus  discouraging  honest  and  sincere  efforts 
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in  the  directiou  of  alleviating  distress  is  not  clear 
Certainly  it  does  not  seem  that  a  friend  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  or  a  friend  of  the  Russian  people 
could  knowingly  and  wilfully  seek  to  deter  those 
who  want  to  give  from  following  the  dictates  of 
their  hearts.  Yet  such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
widely-published  interviews  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  appearing  lately  and  which  flatly  contradict 
statements  from  unquestionable  sources  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  the  famine. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the  Northtaest- 
em  Miller  and  its  corps  of  co-workers  to  swell  the 
amount  of  the  subscription.  Agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  every  milling  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  but  to  cover  such  a  wide  field  takes 
time,  and  in  order  that  the  flour  may  arrive  in  op- 
portune season  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  start  on  its 
long  journey  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  the  ship  out  of  port  early  in 
February  ,  and  if  by  that  time  three  or  four  million 
pounds  of  flour  are  in  New  York  ready  for  shipment 
it  is  probable  that  this  amount  will  be  sent  forward, 
the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
the  intention  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  cargo 
— to  keep  it  as  it  is,  distinctly  a  gift  from  the  millers 
of  America.  Those  outside  the  trade  wlio  desire  to 
contribute  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  the  ship- 
ment will  go  under  the  auspices  of  no  society  or  or- 
ganization whatever.  It  will  be  a  business  men's 
movement,  and  the  flour  contributed  will  be  handled 
from  the  mill  to  the  port  of  destination  by  business 
men  exclusively.  It  will  go  consigned  to  the  two 
commissioners  who  are  entrusted  with  its  distribu- 
tion. To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  will  be  their 
private  property  and  they  will  be  solely  responsible 
for  its  proper  delivery. 

The  commissioners  expect  to  leave  for  Russia  some 
time  in  February.  Upon  arrival  of  the  cargo  they 
will  receive  it,  and  having  by  that  time  convinced 
themselves  by  actual  observation  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  systems  of  relief  now  at  work  in  Russia, 
will  consign  it  to  those  who  are  competent  to  make  a 
proper  distribution.  They  will  witness  this  distri- 
bution, return  to  the  United  States,  and  report  to  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  and  the  millers  of  America. 


COL.    CHARLES  M'C.    REEVE. 

One  of  the  commissioners,  Colonel  Reeve,  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Minneapolis  and  the  owner  of 
the  Holly  Flour  Mill  of  that  city ;  he  is  also  colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard,  a  memlier  of  the  State  Legislature,  aUd  well 
known  throughout  the  Northwest  in  business  and 
other  circles.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth,  cultiu-e,  and 
ability  who  has  travelled  extensively,  and  is  partic- 
ularly well  fitted  to  discharge  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently the  duty  he  has  undertaken.  The  other  mem- 
ber, as  has  already  been  explained,  is  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Northicesterii  31i!!er,  tlie  journal 
which  inaugurated  the  movement. 


II.     HOW   TOLSTOI   IS  WORKING   IN   THE   FAMINE   DISTRICTS. 

BY  OUR  RUSSIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  E.  J.  DILLON,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


SINCE  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  finished  "Arma  Kare- 
nina"  his  intellectual  activity  has  never  been 
greater  or  more  varied  than  during  the  past  twelve- 
month, and  his  vast  plans  for  future  literary  efi'orts 
were  equalled  only  by  the  intense  application  with 
which  he  set  himself  to  cany  out  the  work  of  the 
hour.  While  absorbed  in  tiie.se  labors  he  heard  the 
peasants'  piteous  cry  for  bread,  and  throwing  up  all 
literary  work  and  leaving  his  home  and  family,  he 
sallied  forth  in  peasant's  garb  to  help  them.     He  is 


now  in  the  Dankovsky  district,  moving  about  from 
house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  from  canton 
to  canton,  gathering  information  about  tiie  needs  of 
each  family  and  individual,  feeding  tiie  hungry, 
tending  the  sick,  comforting  tho.se  who  have  lost 
their  bread-winners,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  liim- 
self.  He  has  ojjened  several  tea-stands,  .soup  bootlis, 
and  corn  and  clothing  stores,  whither  the  peasants 
flock  in  large  numbers  and  are  served  in  batches; 
first  the  children  and  women,  then  tlui  old  men,  and 
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last  of  all  the  able-bodied  who  can  find  no  work  to 
do — all  of  them  blessing  him  as  their  brother  and 
savior. 

From  morning  until  night  he  is  on  his  legs,  dis- 
tributing, administering,  organizing,  as  if  endowed 
with  youthful  vigor  and  an  iron  constitution.  Hail, 
rain,  snow,  intense  cold,  and  abominable  roads  are 
nothing  to  him ;  and  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough 


COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  work,  he  has  found  time 
to  compose  a  little  epilogue  for  a  literary  miscellany, 
which  will  be  shortly  edited  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  to  contribute  to  a  daily  paper  an 
article  on  the  famine,  entitled  "A  Terrible  Ques- 
tion." In  this  paper  he  dissipates  all  doubts  as  to 
the  vast  proportions  of  the  famine,  which  certain 
organs  of  the  press  evinced  a  tendency  to  deny,  and 
he  unwittingly  makes  use  of  exjiressious  which  have 
laid  him  open  to  the  grave  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  state.  The  obnoxious  expression  is 
"private  society  !" 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE. 
The  authorities,  he  asserts,  can  very  easily  con- 
vince themselves  that  the  distress  is  fearfully  witle- 
. spread  by  collecting  data  which  are  lying  to  baud, 
waiting,  so   to  say,  to  be  registered.     "This  infor- 
mation," he  adds,  "may  be  gathered  by  the  author- 
ities, the  zemstvo,  and  more  satisfactorily  still  by  a 
private  society  formed  for  this  express  purpose.   .   .   . 
I  am  willing  myself  to  undertake  to  collect  this  in- 
formation, concerning  one-fourth  of  the  Daukovsky 
■district  in  which  I  am  actually  residing,    in  the 
.space  of  one  week. "     He  then  gives  a  brief  but  vivid 
•description  of  some  of  the  sights  that  met  his  eyes  ; 
.and  among  other  things  and  persons  he  speaks  of 


some  fortunate  peasants  who  obtained  trifling 
sums  of  money  and  went  about  from  place  to  place 
seeking  to  purchase  corn,  but  could  find  none  :  and 
he  winds  up  with  an  appeal,  or  rather  a  demand, 
for  help  from  society  at  large.  And  not  contpnt 
with  these  efforts,  he  despatched  liis  two  daugliters 
and  three  of  his  sons  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
relieving  the  hungry,  while  Countess  Tolstoi  is  re 
ceiving  subscriptions  in  Moscow,  carrying  on  a  large 
correspondence,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  desti 
tute. 

The  example  of  the  count  and  countess  and  their 
appeal  for  co-operation  are  producing  marvellous 
results.  "I  happened  to  be  in  the  countess'  house 
at  Moscow,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "the  day  on 
which  her  letter  appeared  in  the  Russian  Gazette. 
People  of  all  classes  and  conditions  were  coming  up 
on  foot  or  in  carriages,  entering  the  house,  crossing 
themselves  before  the  icons,  putting  packets  of  bank- 
notes vipon  her  table,  and  going  tlieir  ways.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  table  was  literally  covered 
with  bank  note c.  Scarcely  any  one  would  consent 
to  take  a  receipt  for  the  money.  The  countess  was 
engaged  in  sealing  up  these  offerings  and  sending 
them  off  at  once  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  tea  stalls  and  corn-.stores  in  the 
famine  stricken  districts.  In  that  one  day,  to  my 
knowledge,  several  thousand  roubles  were  thus  col- 
lected. "  * 

THE  COUNT'S  SOUP-BOOTH. 

The  following  sketch  of  one  of  the  soup-booths 
alluded  to  above  was  written  by  one  of  the  count  s 
daughters,  and  lately  appeared  in  various  organs  of 
the  press:  "I  have  just  been  in  two  of  these  soup- 
booths.  In  one  of  them,  which  is  located  in  a  tiny 
smoky  hovel,  a  widow  is  cooking  for  twenty- five 
persons.  When  I  entered  I  saw  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  children  sitting  very  sedately,  holding 
lumps  of  black  bread  over  their  spoons  and  dipping 
them  into  the  sht.sJiee.]-  Their  food  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  this  shtsJiee  and  black  bread,  wliich  is 
rarely  varied  by  cold  beet-root  soup.  Eound  about 
stood  a  number  of  old  women,  patiently  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  come.  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
one  of  them,  but  no  sooner  had  she  begun  to  tell  me 
the  sad  story  of  her  life  than  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  all  the  other  poor  creatures  forthwith  commenced 
to  cry  in  unison.  It  seems  that  the  poor  things  are 
kept  alive  by  this  gratuitous  soup,  and  by.  this  alone. 
They  have  ahsolutehj  nothing  at  home,  and  they  are 
ravenously  hungry  by  the  time  this,  their  dinner- 
hour,  comes  round.  Here  they  get  a  meal  twice  a 
day,  and  this,  inclusive  of  fuel,  costs  from  ninety 
copecks  to  one  rouble  and  thirty  copecks  [40  cents]  to 

*Cf.  Northern  Messenger,  December,  1891,  p.  75.  For  the  in- 
formation of  such  persons  in  the  United  States  and  England 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  fund  (and  few 
persons  or  institutions  are  better  qualified  to  distribute  the  re- 
lief to  the  peasants  than  Count  Tolstoi),  -we  give  the  countess' 
address :  Countess  Sophia  Andreievan  Tolstoi,  It  Dolgo-Kham- 
ovnitshesky  Pereulok,  Moscow. 

t  A  kiud  of  Spartan  broth  made  of  sour  cabbage. 
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60  cents  a  month  for  each  person."  *  Count  Tolstoi 
has  opened  twentj -two  such  soup  kitchens  in  fif- 
teen diflferent  villages. 

AN   UNWORTHY   JOURNALIST. 

Tliese  endeavors  to  rescue  from  the  horrors  of 
death  by  hunger  a  class  of  beings  who  are  too  often 
treated  as  if  they  were  outside  the  i)ale  of  human 
sj'mpathy  will  seem  to  many  foreigners  worthy  of 
a  St.  Fi'ancis  de  Sales  or  a  Vincent  dePaid.  "What 
could  be  simpler  and  more  natural, "  asks  the  Mes- 
senger of  Europe,  "than  the  letter  of  the  countess; 
wliat  more  harmless  than  the  proposal  made  by  the 
count  in  the  article  entitled  'A  Terrible  Question'?" 
And  yet  they  were  viewed  from  a  very  different 
angle  of  vision  by  certain  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  with  mistrust  upon  every  manifesta- 
tion of  individualism,  upon  all  who  I'efuse  to  swim 
with  the  current  and  bow  down  in  adoration  before 
^Northern  Messenger,  toe.  cit. 


the  idols  of  the  h.our.  The  baiting  began  in  the 
Moscow  Gazette  (the  organ  of  the  late  M.  KatkofT), 
which  scoffed  and  sneered  at  Countess  Tolstoi's  let- 
ter announcing  as  an  uncommonly  impoitant  event 
"the  depai'ture  of  the  whole  high-born  family  of  his 
excellency  for  the  famine  stricken  districts,  to  bring 
relief  to  the  destitute. " 

A  BOGUS  CONSPIRACY. 

But  this  onslaught  on  the  "high  born  family  of  his 
excellency"  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  storm  raised 
in  the  Moscow  press  against  C^ouut  Tolstoi  himself. 
And  while  some  journals  were  reproaching  him  for 
having  said  nothing  new,  the  Moscow  Gazette  dis- 
covered in  his  article  one  of  the  links  of  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Although  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  count  was  not  by  any  means  original,  the 
method  of  realizing  it  was ;  and  the  idea  of  private 
persons  forming,  perhaps,  a  private  society,  going 
about  collecting  information  about  the  famine,  ter- 


TOLSTOi.'S  DAUGHTER  TATIANA,    NOW   WITH  HER  PAHENTh  l.N   TIIK  FAMINE  DISTRICTS. 
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rifled  and  enraged  the  Moscoiv  Gazette.*  "Among 
the  otlier  members  of  this  \vid?siiread  conspiracy  " 
"\vas  the  well-known  Russian  philosopher,  Vladimir 
Solovieff.  f  It  is  very  curious,  and  for  newspaper 
readers  instructive,  to  note  that  the  phrase  "wide- 
spread conspiracy"  was  interpreted  aupied  de  la  lettre 
by  imsuspecting  newspaj^er  correspondents,  in  con- 
sequence of  vv'hich  English  and  Continental  journals 
contained,  next  day,  an  important  telegram  to  the 
^'ffect  that  "  in  Moscow  a  widespread  conspiracy  " 
.had  just  been  providentially  brought  to  light. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  MANUAL  LABOR. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
against  the  famine  that  Count  Tolstoi  is  become  a 
conspirator  and  an  anathema  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  Slavophile  brethren  ;  some  of  his  least  orthodox 
writings,  what  one  may  aptly  term  his  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,  have  at  last  been  published  in  Russia, 
and  have  become  a  target  for  the  envenomed  criti- 
cal arrows  of  his  enemies.  The  little  volume  which 
has  just  appeared  in  Moscow,  with  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  emperor,  contains  the  "Kreut- 
zer  Sonata  "  and  the  "Ei)ilogue  ;  "^  some  of  the  last 
chapters  of  his  treatise  on  "Life" — mainly  those 
which  discourse  of  death  ;  "  Why  People  Stup3fy  their 
Brains  ;"  §  "  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment ;"  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter,  and  one  or  two  short  articles. 
The  extracts  from  the  "Letter  to  a  Frenchman  "  con- 
tain the  count's  views  on  manual  labor  in  such  a 
concise,  apothegmatic  form  that,  although  they  em- 
body no  new  views  on  the  subject,  they  are  as  well 
worth  reading  as  anything  that  Emerson  or  Thoreau 
ever  penned 

"I  have  never  regarded  manual  toil,"  he  writes, 
"as  a  fundamental  principle,  but  only  as  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  applications  of  moral  prin- 
ciples— one  so  self-evident  that  it  does  not  need  to 
be  pointed  out  to  any  truly  sincere  man.  In  our 
effete  society,  which  people  persist  in  calling  civil- 
ized, one  is  obliged  to  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity 


of  straining  one's  muscles  and  toiling  and  dinidging 
(umply  because  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
that  society  lias  been  and  is  its  tendency  to  shirk 
all  such  exertions  and  to  profit  by  the  drudgery  of 
the  poor  ignorant  masses  without  making  any  return. 
"  The  very  first  token  of  his  sinceritj^  which  a  man 
in  our  social  sphere  can  give  when  he  professes  his 
adlierence  to  Christian,  philosophical,  or  humani- 
tarian principles,  is  a  genuine  effort  to  swim  against 
the  current  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  to 
cease  as  far  as  may  be  from  perpetuating  the  injus- 
tice. And  the  simplest  and  readiest  way  to  effect 
this  is  to  fall  back  upon  honest  toil  and  begin  by 
sufiicing  to  ourselves. 

THE  NEW  GOLDEN  RULE. 

"The  least  complicated  and  shortest  rule  of  morals 
is  this  ■  Get  others  to  work  for  you  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  work  yourself  as  much  as  possible  for  them  ; 
make  the  few^est  calls  upon  the  services  of  your 
neighbors,  and  render  them  the  maximum  number 
of  services  yourself. 

"  The  observance  of  this  rule  gives  coherence  to 
our  acts,  imparts  a  meaning  to  our  lives,  confers  a 
blessing  on  our  persons,  solves  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  us,  and  causes  all  the  factors  of 
our  existence,  including  intellectual  activity,  sci- 
ence and  art,  to  fall  naturally  into  their  proper 
places.  This  is  why  I  never  feel  happy  or  even  con- 
tent unless  when  quite  certain  that  my  work  is 
helpful  to  others.  As  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
for  whose  behoof  I  labor,  I  take  no  thought  of  that ; 
it  is  a  superfluity,  a  satiety  of  bliss,  which  does  not 
enter  into  my  calculations,  and  is  utterly  powerless 
to  inflvience  the  choice  of  my  actions. 

"My  firm  conviction  that  thewoik  I  am  spending 
inyself  in  is  not  harmful  nor  worthless,  but  beneficial 
to  others,  is  the  tap-root  of  my  happiness.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  the  genuinely  moral  man 
instinctively  puts  i^hysical  toil  above  scientific  and 
artistic  work. " 


111.     MADAME   NOVIKOFF   ON   THE   SITUATION. 
A    LETTER    FROM    MADAME    NOVIKOFF    TO    "THE    REVIEW   OF    REVIEVv'S.' 


MANY  people  in  England  express  their  surprise 
at  our  [Russian]  Government's  positively 
dfclining  any  official  help  from  other  countries. 
"  W I  at  right  have  they  to  refuse  bread  to  people 
threatened  with  starvation?  Pride,  dignity,  inde- 
pendence, have  no  right  to  be  exhibited  on  occasions 
of  such  pressing  need  and  calamity, "  is  often  ob- 
served to  me.     Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 

*  Messenger  of  Europe,  December,  1801,  p.  870. 

t Ibid, 

t  Publisheri  in  the  Universal  Revieic  under  the  title  "Marriage, 
Morality,  and  Cliristianity."  by  Count  L.  Tolstoi.  June.  1890, 

S  Published  for  the  first  time  in  English.  It  appeared  in  the 
Contemporori/  Review  for  February,  1891..  under  the  title  "The 
Ethical  of  Drinking  and  Smoking." 


word  on  this  subject  from  a  Russian  point  of  view. 
We  not  onl}^  share  our  Government's  views  upon 
the  matter,  but  are  thankful  that  it  realizes  so 
thoroughly  the  feelings  of  our  country  at  large.  In 
international  intercourse  the  predominant  principle 
is  that  of  give  and  take.  Anybody  who  cares  to 
study  history  may  get  easily  convinced  that  Russia 
has  always  been  particularly  anxious  to  remember 
every  kind  turn  done  to  her.  She  could  never  "  startle 
the  world  with  her  ingratitude."  On  the  contrary, 
she  not  only  invariably  returned  the  capital  of  grat- 
itude, but  willingly  added  a  large  percentage  for 
every  loan  ;  unaided,  she  remains  quite  free  from 
any  obligation.     To  become  a  friend   and  ally  of 
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Russia  means  to  strengthen  one's  own  position  and 
to  guarantee  one's  future.  Ingratitude  implies  a 
mfeanness  of  character  incompatible  with  our  moral 
standard.  Those  who  understand  thoroughly  what 
gratitude  means  are  naturally  hesitating  in  accept- 
ing help. 

But  private  charity  has  quite  a  different  meaning. 
Separate  individuals,  symiiathizing  with  our  mis- 


MADAME   NOVIKOFF. 

fortune  and  sharing  with  us  whatever  they  can,  are 
doing  a  Christian  work  for  which  every  Russian  is 
heartilj-  obliged.  Private  committees  are  founded 
all  over  Russia.  The  central  St.  Peterslmrg  Com- 
mittee is  presided  over  by  our  heir-api)arent,  and 
the  Moscow  Conunittee  by  our  emj)eror's  sister-in- 
law— the  greatly-l)eloved  (irand  Duchess  Serge. 

Thus  anybody  who  wants  to  help,  not  with  some 
concealed  political  object,  but  simjjly  as  a  Christian, 
in  God's  name,  can  offer  his  help,  and  be  assured 
that  his  offering  will  be  received  in  many  quarters 
with  heartfelt  gratitude. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  been  more  famous 
for  voluntary  contributions  than  England,  and  that 


feature  of  English  life  no  doubt  commands  universal 
respect  and  admiration. 

But  in  judging  our  positions,  .the  English  press 
seems  to  be  doubtful  of  the  urgent  necessity  to  take 
pit}'  on  our  famine  sufferers. 

Isolated  voices  also  in  Ru.ssia  have  expressed  cu- 
rious doubts  to  the  same  effect.  I  therefore  venture 
to  translate  a  letter  which  my  son,  Alexander  Nov- 
ikoff,  a  Zemztvo  chief  (a  Zemskoy  Natchalnik) 
in  the  Government  of  Tamboff,  has  just  addressed 
to  the  Moscow  Gazette,  which  contains  good  infor- 
mation and  shows  how  to  render  gratuitous  help 
most  beneficent.     These  are  his  very  words  : 

"I  am  often  asked  'Why  should  we  help?  Is  our 
money  not  going  to  be  used  in  drink,  and  if  not  act- 
ually in  drink,  at  all  events  on  people  who  used  to 
squander  their  property  in  public- houses?'  The  de- 
moralizing influence  of  gratuitous  help  is  pointed 
out  even  oftener.  And  it  seems  strange,  no  doubt,' 
why  anybody  should  work  who  feels  sure  that  his 
daily  bread  will  not  fail  to  come.  .  .  .  The  other 
day  a  person,  who  desired  to  remain  unknown, 
offered  me  a  thousand  roubles  [$500]  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  tlie  most  needy  villages,  provided  tliat 
that  sum  shoidd  not  be  given  gratuitously,  but  only 
as  a  loan,  which,  when  paid  back,  should  be  again 
spent  on  that  same  village,  but  in  the  shape  of  a 
school. 

"In  places  where  these  already  exist  there  are 
other  ways  of  using  the  money  only  lent,  not  given, 
to  those  who  need  it.  A  reserve  capital,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  formed,  or  at  least  a  compendium 
of  a  reserve  capital,  in  every  village. 

"  Even  those  who  possess  no  land  of  their  own,  but 
only  live  in  the  country,  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  in 
wdiich  they  are  dwelling.  In  this  way  the  millions 
of  roubles,  far  from  being  sacrificed  in  vain,  achieve 
two  objects  :  they  will  feed  the  starvelings  now,  and 
later  on  they  will  conti'ibute  either  to  the  moral  or 
the  material  development  of  our  rural  population. 

"I  was  told  that  my  requisition  to  get  back  the 
money  might,  perhaps,  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
donor,  who  does  not  care  to  be  repaid.  This  I  can- 
not admit.  In  fact,  I  am  even  certain  that  if  we 
say  to  any  benefactor  that  his  money  represents  to- 
day food,  but  when  the  calamity  is  over,  instead  of 
being  invested  in  drink,  it  will  l)e  spent  on  schools, 
he  will  not  only  be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  will,  per- 
haps, even  increase  his  donation. 

"'The  peasants  may  refuse  help  granted  only  on 
condition  of  repayment. '  This  also  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Nothing  is  easier  tlian  to  make  them 
realize  the  necessity  of  accepting  tlie  obligation, 
which  can  only  contribute  to  their  own  welfare. 

"Others  remark:  'AVhat  use  is  tbcrc  in  giving 
when  help  is  so  insignificant  that  a  wholi'  village, 
for  instance,  only  gets  ten  roubles?'  I  again  insist 
upon  saying  that  even  a  sninll  lielp  is  better  tlian 
nothing ;  besides,  the  priiici|)lf  of  cliarity  oiiglit  to 
be  maintained. 

"To  sum  up  the  above,  I  say  that  all  the  offerings 
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should  be  lent  to  the  village  commune,  not  given ; 
and,  later  on,  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  village. 
This  will  have  two  good  results:  (1)  the  reproach 
that  'charity  only  breeds  idleness'  will  have  no 
foundation  ;  (3)  the  money  returned,  even  partly, 
will  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  on  drink  ; 
and  (3)  the  donations  will  thus,  probably,  only  in- 
crease. " 


For  my  part,  I  can  only  express  my  gratitude  for 
every  farthing  given  on  behalf  of  our  famine  suffer 
ers,  and  assure  my  helpers  that  every  penny  will 
actually  first  be  turned  into  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  later 
on — when  instead  of  our  present  ordeal  God  will 
favor  us  with  a  plentiful  harvest — into  something, 
to  feed  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  our  grateful  peas- 
ants. 


MME.  NOVIKOFF.  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of 
Russia,  is  in  London  collecting  money  for  the  famine 
sufferers.  As  yet,  the  gifts  she  has  received  have  not 
been  in  large  sums,  nor  is  the  aggregate  a  very  en- 
couraging total.  Miss  Hesba  Stretton  is  also  receiv- 
ing contributions,  and  tlie  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  has  opened  a  fund  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Shishkoff,  of  Samara,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  appeal  in  that  English  periodical. 

Mr.  Shishkoff  says  that  twenty  millions  of  peas 
ants  have  lost  their  daily  bread  through  the  terrible 
drought  which  ruined  the  rye  crop.  The  Russian 
peasant  really  eats  nothing  but  two  or  three  pounds  of 
black  bread  a  day.  He  is  now  being  kept  alive  by  a 
daily  ration  of  one  pound,  and  even  that  is  often  not 
procurable.  Mr.  Shishkoff,  between  October  7  and  25, 
made  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samara  ;  his  account  is  very  pitiable  : 

"I  saw  numbers  of  men  in  their  prime  with 
drawn,  stony  faces  and  hollow  eyes ;  miserable 
women  clothed  in  rags  (having  sold  their  best 
dresses),  and  children  shivering  in  the  keen  October 
wind  as  they  stood  silently  round  me  while  some 
old  man  would  be  telling  the  same  weary,  wretched 
tale :  '  We  have  sold  our  last  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep ;  we  have  pawned  our  winter  clothing  ;  we 
have  seen  no  bread  for  a  fortnight.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  sell.  We  eat  once  a  day — stewed  cab- 
bages, stewed  i>umpkin;  many  have  not  even  tliat. 
Some  of  us  still  have  a  little  bread  made  of  chaff, 
pounded  grass  seeds,  and  a  little  barley  flour  [tliis 


bread  looks  like  a  cinder,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
causes  violent  headache  and  nausea  from  the  poison- 
ous seed].  Many  of  us  have  not  tasted  any  food  for 
three  days.  Have  mercy  on  us ;  we  are  dying. ' 
And  while  he  speaks,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  I  see 
the  tears  slowly  welling  from  the  eyes  of  stalwart 
men  and  falling  one  by  one  on  their  rough  beards 
or  tlie  frozen  ground.  No  complaints,  no  cries  ;  a 
dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  some  woi-n- 
out  mother. " 

The  Provincial  Assembly  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  loan  of  a  million  to  buy  bread  for  the 
people  and  seed  for  their  fields.  Up  to  November 
about  half  that  sum  had  been  granted.  In  round 
numbei's  there  are  2,500,000  men,  women  and  cliil- 
dren  in  the  province  of  Samara,  half  of  whom  will 
have  to  be  kept  alive  by  charity  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  least  $1,000,000  will  have  to  be  voted  ex- 
clusively by  private  charity,  or  they  will  die.  About 
$1,250,000  is  needed,  therefore,  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee in  the  province  of  Samara  alone  ;  and  Mr. 
Shishkoff  maintains  that  $15, 000,000  in  private  char- 
ity will  be  wanted  if  the  peasants  have  not  to  die 
by  thousands.  He  concludes  his  article  with  the 
following  appeal : 

"Christians  of  England!  We  are  far  off;  j'ou 
cannot  see  our  misery  or  hear  our  famished  children 
begging  for  bread.  But  will  that  deter  you  from 
doing  what  you  can  to  help  us?  Have  you  not  a 
penny  that  you  can  spare?  Your  40, 000, 000  pennies 
would  make  nearly  £170,000 — sufficient  to  save  17,- 
000  Innnan  lives." 


THE   LAYMEN'S  MOVEMENT. 


I.     A    BROTHERHOOD   OF   CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 
BY    THEODORE   F.    SEWARD. 


IN  a  most  important  sense  laymen  are  already  at 
the  front  in  the  religious  work  of  the  world. 
They  hare  been  and  are  the  actual  leaders  of  men. 
Copernicus,  with  his  theorj*  of  an  orderly  universe, 
prepared  the  way  for  Calvin,  with  his  theory  of  a 
Sovereign  Ruler  in  the  universe.  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  Emerson  (who  began  his  public  life  as  a 
clergyman,  but  afterward  expanded  into  a  layman) , 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  others  of  their  type  are  the 
men  who  have  broadened  the  horizon  of  human 
thought  and  released  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
from  "  the  sinuosities  of  scholastic  logic. "  Maurice, 
Robertson,  Channing,  Bushnell,  Beecher,  Farrar, 
Phillips  Brooks  follow  those  leaders  and  work  on 
the  broad  higl\ways  which  they  created. 

There  is  philosophy  and  method  in  this  sequence. 
It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that,  of  two  broad- 
minded  men,  he  who  is  outside  of  a  system  of 
thought  can  see  wider  relations  than  the  one  who  is 
in  the  system,  or  a  part  of  it.  "Erasmus  laid  the 
egg  and  Luther  hatched  it. "  Although  nominally  a 
priest,  Erasmus  was  in  reality  a  man  of  letters  and 
of  science.  His  work  was  practically  that  of  a 
layman.  His  wisdom  and  wit  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  the  church  prepared  the  way  for  the  monk's 
work  in  casting  them  out. 

La}'  iniluence  was  never  so  potent  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  race  as  now.  What  it  needs  is 
to  realize  its  power  (and  hence  its'  responsibility) 
and  to  concentrate,  combine,  and  co-operate  for  the 
grand  results  which  cannot  be  gained  hj  diffused 
and  inharmonious  efforts.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  (1)  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  special 
religious  need  of  the  present  age,  and  (2)  to  con- 
sider the  adaptation  of  the  laity  to  the  work  of  sup- 
plying that  need. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  NEED  OP  THE  AGE. 

The  special  religious  need  of  the  present  age  is  the 
release  of  religious  ti-uth  from  its  bondage  to  cccle- 
siasticism.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  needs  to  be 
changed  from  a  theological  definition  to  a  living 
force.  He  is  a  living  force,  as  we  well  know,  but 
to  vast  numbers  of  people  the  scholastic  distinctions 
and  subtleties  which  have  been  woven  about  Him 
are  more  influential  than  His  personality.  The  cr>-- 
ing  need  of  the  church  to-day,  and  hence  of  the 
world,  is  a  restored  Christ. 

That  the  chief  part  of  this  reformatory  work  can- 
not be  done  by  the  clergy  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  It 
grows  out  of  their  unfavorable  conditions.  Tliey  are 
hampered  and  hindered  on  every  side  by  their  vows, 
their  ecclesiastical  associations,  and  their  personal 
lelations.     They  cannot  act  as   individuals.     They 


are  bound  by  close  and  vital  ties  to  their  churches, 
their  presbyteries,  their  ministerial  fraternities. 
What  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  importance  of  lay 
eilort  does  not  imply  the  slightest  criticism  of  the 
ministiy.  I  regard  them  as  among  the  most  conse- 
crated and  useful  of  all  God's  chosen  instruments 
for  the  development  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 
If  I  speak  strongly  of  their  limitations  and  disad- 
vantages, it  is  only  with  a  desire  to  use  the  lay- 
man's better  vantage-ground  to  help  them. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Jesus  himself  was  a 
layman.  Knowing  that  He  was  instructed  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  reading  of  His  interview  with 
the  wise  doctors  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  imcon- 
sciously  assume  that  the  knowledge  He  showed  at 
that  time  was  of  things  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  assumption. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  manifested  the  same  type  of  wisdom  which 
characterized  His  later  teachings,  and  that  it  was 
this  new  form  and  expression  of  truth  which  caused 
the  elders  to  be  "amazed  at  His  understanding  and 
His  answers. " 

What  does  the  layman  see,  looking  back  upon  his- 
tory in  its  broadest  lines,  and  free  from  all  theologi- 
cal strabismus?  He  sees  a  man  appearing  upon  the 
earth  eighteen  centuries  ago  claiming  to  be  divine. 
He  sees  Him  substantiating  that  claim,  not  only  by 
living  a  life  of  divine  love  but  by  revealing  the 
laws  of  divine  wisdom.  But  these  laws  were  utterly 
bej'ond  the  coiuprehension  of  mankind  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  centuries  after.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  be  understood  till  now,  because  the  revelations 
of  modern  science  were  needed  to  make  manifest 
the  methods  of  an  immanent  God.  The  conception 
of  God  as  separate  from  the  universe  is  chaiacter- 
ized  by  Charles  Kingsley  as  "the  theory  that  God 
wound  up  the  universe  like  a  clock  and  left  it  to 
tick  bj'  itself  till  it  runs  down,  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals interposing  miraculous  interferences  with  the 
laws  that  He  himself  has  made. " 

HOW  IT  APPEARS  TO  THE  LAYMAN. 

The  layman  who  is  able  to  study  the  subject  in  its 
broadest  aspects  believes  that  a  new  order  of  relig- 
ious thought  is  necessitated  by  the  new  and  true 
theory  of  a  "God  within."  He  sees  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Jpsus  were  all  based  upon  that  truth.  Christ 
stated  the  law  of  growth,  that  is  to  say,  of  evolu- 
tion ;  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear."  He  showed  the  princijjle  of 
education  •  "  Learn  to  do  by  doing.  "  "  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  He 
laid    the   foundation   of  the   kindergarten.  "Suffer 
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the  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  "Except  ye 
become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. " 

Seeing  all  this,  the  layman  can  understand  why 
the  church  is  not  the  power  in  the  world  that  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  trying  to  hold  fast  to  formularies 
of  truth  which  grew  out  of  the  former  conditions  of 
imperfect  knowledge.  This  is  admitted  by  many  of 
the  clergy  themselves.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Williams 
says,  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacm  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  "The  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  cate- 
chism by  intelligent  churches  will  be  deemed  by  our 
grandchildren  the  marvel  of  history."  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  in  Zion's  Herald,  says  "  the  church  of  the  fut- 
m-e  must  not  be  the  church  of  the  past. "  But  while 
some  clergymen  accept  the  newer  views,  many  of 
them  still  think  and  preach  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
stand-point.  How  can  it  be  otherM-ise  while  their 
training-schools  cling  to  the  methods  of  systematic 
theology  ?  The  Churchman,  a  leading  representative 
of  the  Episcopal  communion,  recently  gave  expres- 
sion to  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  methods  of 
their  theological  seminaries.  In  its  issue  of  October 
10th  it  said  :  "  Of  the  world  as  it  really  is,  he  [the 
seminary  graduate]  knows  hardly  anything  by  per- 
sonal experience.  Human  life  is  the  one  thing  of 
which  lie  has  been  taught  nothing,  and  yet  it  is 
human  lives  that  he  is  sent  to  form  and  train  for  all 
eternity.  Could  anything  be  more  pitifully  absurd?" 
And  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

An  illustration  from  actual  life  occurs  to  me.  A 
young  clergyman  calling  upon  an  old  woman  in  his 
parish,  asked  her  if  she  had  been  regenerated.  She 
said  she  didn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
then  asked  if  she  had  been  sanctified,  with  the  same 
result.  After  exhausting  his  catalogue  of  synonyms 
he  inquired  if  she  loved  the  Lord,  and  was  assured 
that  this  was  a  subject  she  understood  and  was 
deeply  interested  in.  This  young  man  was  by  no 
means  stupid.  He  afterward  became  an  honor  to 
his  profession. 

The  earnest  and  thoughtful  layman  is  greatly 
troubled  by  the  lack  of  straightforward  honesty 
among  the  churches  in  dealing  with  the  theological 
question.  There  is  a  minister  now  occujiying  a 
prominent  pulpit  in  a  prominent  city  who  would  not 
accept  the  creed  of  the  church  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside,  and  the  presbytery,  knowing  this, 
rushed  the  case  through  after  the  exact  methods  of 
the  ward  politician. 

A  PROPOSED  NEW  BROTHERHOOD. 

But  while  seeing  such  evils  and  deeply  regretting 
theHi,  the  layman  knows  well  that  the  elements  in- 
volved are  complicated,  and  that  remedies  are  hard 
to  find  and  hard  to  apply.  This  article  would  not 
have  been  written  but  for  the  fact  that  a  new  field 
seems  to  be  open  in  which  the  laity  can  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  Chris- 
tian influence.  It  came  about  in  the  following 
manner ; 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Orange,  N.  J. ,  om  t]ie  20th 


of  last  April,  "  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity. " 
At  that  meeting  I  suggested  the  plan  of  a  "  Brother- 
hood of  Christian  Unity  "  with  a  platform  so  broad 
that  Christians  of  every  name  could  unite  in 
this  fellowship,  while  still  remaining  in  and  work- 
ing in  their  own  churches.  The  result  of  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  truly  remarkable.  It  was  printed 
in  the  Christian  Union,  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals,  and  responses  have  come  to  me 
in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  representatives  of  nearly  everj^  known  sect  or 
denomination,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  and  from 
many  people  who  belong  to  no  church.  These  let- 
ters not  only  give  evidence  of  great  dissatisfaction 
with  sectarian  divisions  and  antagonisms,  but  their 
writers  express  a  strong  hope  and  faith  that  the 
plan  will  prove  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  dii-ection. 

The  proposed  association  is  not  the  germ  of  a  new 
sect,  and  it  involves  no  complex  machinery  for  its 
operation.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  fraternity.  For  carrying  out  the  plan 
no  machinery  is  needed  beyond  a  central  committee, 
and  local  committees  wherever  the  movement  ex- 
tends. The  central  committee  can*  appoint  "  Field 
Secretaries  "  as  may  be  needed  to  work  for  the  cause, 
and  can  hold  and  disburse  funds  as  required. 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  is  signing  the  fol- 
lowing pledge  : 

I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  creed  promulgated  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity — love  to  God  and  love 
to  man — as  the  rule  of  my  life.  I  also  agree  to  rec- 
ognize as  fellow- Christians  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  all  who  accept  this 
creed  and  Jesus  Christ  as  their  leader. 

I  join  the  Brotherhood  with  the  hope  that  such  a 
voluntary  association  and  fellowship  with  Christians 
of  every  faith  will  deepen  my  spiritual  life  and 
bring  me  into  more  helpful  relations  with  my  fellow- 
men. 

Promising  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  my  leader 
means  tiiat  I  intend  to  study  His  character  with  a 
desire  to  be  imbued  with  His  spirit,  to  imitate  His 
example,  and  to  be  guided  by  His  precepts. 

The  aim  or  purpose  of  this  pledge  is  twofold. 
(1)  It  provides  a  "first  step  "  in  Christian  consecra- 
tion for  people  who  are  not  members  of  a  church 
and  who  for  any  reason  are  not  willing  to  join 
a  church.  (2)  It  furnishes  a  common  platform  and 
hence  a  bond  of  union  for  all  who  desire  to  lift  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  above  the  dominion  of  mere 
intellectual  belief  in  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  It 
seeks  to  do  this  not  because  the  Christian's  belief  is 
unimportant,  but  because  any  belief  to  be  true  and 
genuine  must  be  individual.  People  have  moved  in 
masses  heretofore  simply  because  the  masses  were 
unthinking.  In  proportion  as  universal  education 
brings  universal  thinking,  each  individual  must  by 
the  very  law  of  his  individuality  hold  views  of 
religious  truth  which  grow  out  of  his  own  religious 
life.  The  followers  of  Christ  should  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  combine  on  the  basis  which  their 
Leader  took  pains  to  give  them — love  to  God  and 
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love  to  man.     "  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. " 

AS  TO  POSSIBLE  OBJECTIONS. 

A  few  words  should  be  written  with  regard  to 
possible  objections  to  the  terms  of  the  pledge  or  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Brotherhood.  Criticisms 
have  been  very  few  in  comparison  with  commenda- 
tions. I  expected  to  be  met  by  a  general  protest 
against  the  absence  from  the  pledge  of  any  allusion 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Some  objections  have 
been  raised  on  this  point,  but  to  a  small  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  expressions  of  approval.  Evidently 
the  idea  is  rapidlj'  gaining  ground  that  it  is  better 
to  serve  Christ  than  to  define  Him.  The  bane  of 
theology  has  been  its  constant  effort  to  define  the 
undefinable  and  to  explain  the  unexplainable. 
Every  ecclesiastical  battle  that  was  ever  fought  has 
been  over  doctrines  that  were  beyond  the  possibility 
of  human  knowledge  ;  questions  which  God  alone 
can  understand  and  decide  Such  controversies  were 
inevitable  while  the  belief  prevailed  that  theology 
and  science  are  antagonistic,  and  that  God's  revela- 
tions in  the  Bible  and  His  methods  in  nature  have 
no  relation  to  each  other  The  theory  of  the  divine 
immanence  gives  a  scientific  foundation  for  all 
religious  truth.  Not  for  all  religious  dogmas,  by 
any  means,  but  for  all  helpful,  livable  truth.  It 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  when  a  scientific  writer,  speaking  from  a 
purely  scientific  stand  point,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  "  atheism  is  bad  metaphysics. "  * 

An  objection  to  signing  the  pledge  of  the  Brother- 
hood is  sometimes  made  by  chiu'ch  members  on  the 
ground  that  it  expresses  so  much  less  than  their 
belief.  This  difliculty  disappears  when  we  remem- 
ber the  twofold  object  of  the  pledge.  To  the  non- 
church  member  it  is  a  pledge  of  faith,  while  to  the 
professing  Christian  it  is  a  pledge  of  fellowship. 
As  a  help  to  Christian  unity  I  think  the  latter  use 
of  the  pledge  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  former. 

One  more  objection  and  only  one  has  been  sug- 
gested— the  apparent  vagueness  of  object  and  effort 
proposed  by  the  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance.  Could  any  purpose  be  more  defi- 
nite or  more  usf»ful  than  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
spirit  and  effort  among  different  bodies  of  Christians 
in  place  of  the  divisions  and  antagonisms  whicli 
now  exist?  In  a  report  on  "The  Social  Problem  of 
Church  Unity,"  by  Bishop  Potter  and  Prof.  Charles 
\V.  Shields,  printed  in  the  Century  Magazine  of 
September,  1890,  the  following  statements  occur  : 

"The  situation  of  the  Christian  denominations  in 
modern  society  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  wrangling 
army  among  invading  foes.  It  is  no  petty  quarrel 
before  the  onset,  but  a  bitter  feud  in  mid-battle. 
The  contending  factions  have  become  so  absorbed 
that  they  do  not  even  see  the  hosts  mustering  aiound 
them  and  the  ranks  closing  in  upon  them.  Worst 
of  all,  they  have  neither  organization  nor  leadership 
in  their  hour  of  peril." 

*  Prof.  John  Fiske. 


ITS  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM. 

With  such  a  state  of  "Christianity  "  among  us  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  suggestion  of  a  "plan  of  cam- 
paign "  should  meet  with  a  quick  and  earnest 
response.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  movement 
involves  no  attack  upon  existing  creeds.  The  for- 
mularies of  the  church  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day 
or  a  ye^Y.  The  Brotherhood  plan  seeks  to  provide, 
during  the  evolutionary  process  througli  which  the 
churches  are  now  passing,  a  bond  of  union  which 
shall  lielp  toward  the  ideal  of  perfect  unity  for  which 
our  Lord  prayed  so  earnestly  a  few  hours  before  His 
martyrdom. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  such  an  effort.  The  skies  are  full  of  gracious 
portents.  Scarcely  a  religious  or  secular  journal  can 
be  opened  without  finding  some  allusion  to  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  Brotherhood  plan  provides  a  means 
for  translating  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  into 
practical  effort.  Its  members  are  recommended  to 
work  on  tlie  following  lines  : 

1.  To  induce  non-church  members  to  sign  the 
pledge  as  a  first  step  toward  or  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

2.  To  lead  church  members  to  sign  it  as  a  means 
of  breaking  down  ecclesiastical  barriers. 

3.  To  help  and  encourage  each  other  in  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  the  pledge,  thus  substituting  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  class  and  caste  distinctions 
which  are  now  too  common  in  the  churches. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  united  effort  among 
the  churches. 

5  To  assist  all  other  organizations  that  are  work- 
ing for  the  same  result.  By  helping  to  create  a 
sentiment  of  unity  it  will  be  a  valuable  ally  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  Working  Girls'  Clubs,  and  all  similar 
societies. 

6.  To  circulate  literature  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  unity. 

LAYMEN  TO  THE  FRONT ! 

There  have  been  various  distinctive  epochs  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  but  none  so  pregnant  with  vital 
issues  as  the  present.  The  power  of  tradition  is 
waning,  and  Gods  divine  laws  of  life  and  growth 
are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  imiversal  and 
uniform  in  method  and  operation.  Mediajval  theol- 
ogy assumed  that  because  religion  is  supernatural  it 
must  therefore  be  unnatural.  The  recognition  of 
universal  law  brings  a  new  era  which  may  be  called 
an  era  of  "  common  sense  in  spiritual  things. "  The 
absurdity  of  separating  religion  from  tlie  daily  life 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  old  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  is  seen  to 
be  wholly  artificial,  and  it  is  rapidly  disappearing 
in  tlie  broader  spirit  of  the  New  Age.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Gilder  says,  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  last  August 
(Topics  of  the  Time)  :  "It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
whole  matter  [of  religion]  is  a  .specialty,  and  that 
the  opinion  only  of  specialists  is  of  any  account. 
Matters  of  religion  are  vital  to  every  soul,  and  the 
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pew  as  well  as  the  pulpit  must  make  up  its  mind — 
the  priest  and  the  layman,  the  scholarly  and  the 
unscholarly.  AVe  must  all  know  and  do  something 
about  it." 

Yes,  we  must  all  know  and  do  something  about  it. 
Not  alone  the  minister  or  the  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent, but  the  business  man,  the  farmer,  the 
housekeeper.  Mediaeval  theology,  brought  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  made  an  infidel  of  one  of  the 
noblest  natures  England  ever  produced — Charles 
Bradlaugh — and  it  compelled  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
say,  '■  Show  me  a  church  whose  creed  is  love  and  I 
will  join  it." 

This  is  the  layman's  hour  and  opportunity.  There 
are  many  ways  of  working  for  the  growth  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unitj'  is  proposed  as  a  method  which  dif- 
fers from  all  others.  It  is  purely  a  layman's  move- 
ment, yet  it  is  sympathetic  and  not  antagonistic. 


Many  of  the  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  encour- 
age me  in  the  plan  ai'e  from  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  thus  showing  that  they  recognize  it 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  their  own  work. 

Laymen  of  America !  Shall  we  not  rise  to  a 
higher  conception  of  our  privileges  and  responsibil- 
ities in  this  great  religious  crisis?  The  clergy  are 
few  and  we  are  many.  They  are  bound  by  ecclesi- 
astical ties  from  which  we  are  free.  Shall  we  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  golden  era  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  infidel  Bradlaughs  and 
churchless  Liucolns? 


[Mr.  Seward  has  prepared  a  pamplilet  treating  of  the  Brother- 
hood, which  will  be  sent  with  two  copies  of  the  pledge  for  ten 
cents  (to  cover  expenses).  One  of  the  pledges  is  to  be  retained 
by  the  signer.  It  is  in  certificate  form,  illuminated,  and  printed 
on  bond  paper.  The  other  is  to  be  signed  and  returned  as  a 
means  of  recording  the  membership.  Address  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  ] 


II.     DENOMINATIONALISM   ON    THE    FRONTIER. 
BY    RICHARD  B.  HASSELL,    OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA. 


CHURCH  conferences  and  conventions  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  ;  but  the  layman,  although 
a  somewhat  important  factor  in  the  make-up  of  the 
church,  has  small  chance  to  be  heard.  Such  confer- 
ences are  misnamed.  They  should  be  called  minis- 
terial and  not  church  conferences.  When  the  layman 
speaks  in  them,  it  is  by  courtesy.  Perhaps  this  is 
wise.  Possibly  the  layman  has  naught  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  the  scholarly  theologues.  Certainly  lie 
is  not  eager  to  be  heard.  And  yet  he  should  be 
heard. 

The  emancipation  of  laymen  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  present  century.  It  is  not 
far  back  to  the  time  when  the  layman  was  a  trem- 
bling soul,  ruled  by  a  priest,  and  of  real  use  only 
when  the  contribution  box  was  passed.  Then  the 
Methodist  preacher  was  a  Pope  ;  the  Congregation- 
alist  pastor  a  dictator;  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  his  body  of  elders  a  ruling  aristocracy.  No 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  popular  voice  of  the 
church.  AVhat  a  change  has  come  about !  Who 
would  go  back  to  the  old  regime?  No  use  to  dis- 
guise facts.  The  majority  opinion  of  laymen  con- 
trols action  in  the  hierarchical  M.  E.  Church  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
democratic  organizations  of  the  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists.  All  lumior  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age.  Tenure  of  life  depends  upon  it.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  interest  in  christianizing  the 
world  has  deepened  just  in  proportion  as  the  work 
of  laymen  has  been  enlarged  and  their  interest 
increased.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Popularize 
any  work  and  it  is  quite  sure  to  receive  an  impetus 
in  the  right  direction.  The  spirit  of  progress  lies 
with  the  people,  and  God  is  in  it.  What  more  do 
you  laymen  want?  ask  the  clergy. 


THE  LAYMEN.  VERSUS  ECCLESIASTICISM. 
Although  much  has  been  done  to  liberate  the  lay- 
man, much  more  needs  to  be  done.  He  must  be 
taught  to  use  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  clergy. 
He  must  overcome  his  dumbness  and  numbness. 
The  clergy  can  aid  him  in  their  conferences  by 
demanding  more  of  him.  He  can  help  himself  to 
larger  usefulness  by  meeting  with  his  fellows  to  plan 
those  Christian  enterprises  where  strong  business 
sense  is  in  demand  and  where  denominational  preju- 
dice is  at  a  discount.  The  Christian  world  needs 
him  even  more  than  he  needs  opportunity.  There 
is  a  large  work  to  be  undertaken  for  Christ  and 
humanity  which  he  alone  can  prosecute.  The  world - 
field  to-day  is  studied  from  the  stand-point  of  denom- 
inational opportunity.  This  is  largeh^  due  to  the 
fact  that  denominational  standard-bearers  are  the 
students  of  it.  The  result  is  a  wasteful  aggregation 
of  Christian  energy  and  means  in  some  communi- 
ties, and  entire  want  of  them  in  others.  A  condi- 
tion exists  in  this  Christian  land  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  church  and  of  rank  offence  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people.  Relief  will  be  slow  in  coming 
from  the  mass  of  the  clergy.  They  are  bondsmen  to 
an  ecclesiastical  sj'stem  upon  whose  traditions  they 
have  fed  and  whose  fame  they  seek.  Wherever  a 
clergj'man  goes  the  denominational  ensign  waves 
aloft.  He  cannot  leave  it  at  home  if  he  would. 
He  would  be  disloyal  to  the  order  which  educated 
him  and  supports  him,  did  he  not  tliink  first  of 
furthering  her  interests.  Consequently  he  seeks  a 
footliold  in  communities  already  well  provisioned, 
divides  its  forces,  weakens  Christian  influence,  and 
waits  contentedly  for  coming  generations  to  approve 
his  denominational  foresight  in  seizing  upon  a 
"  strategic  point. "     If  Heaven  used  its  thunder-bolts 
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to  punish  those  who  obstruct  its  will,  these  woi'kers 
foi'  deuominational  glory,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
fui'nish  many  targets.  Perhaps  their  blind  sincerity 
excuses  them.  With  the  heathen  world  crying  for 
bread  and  longing  for  light,  and  thousands  of  humble 
communities  in  our  own  land  without  a  church 
home,  it  is  a  shame  that  from  two  to  six  denomina- 
tions, professing  to  serve  the  same  Master,  persist 
in  erecting  their  standards  in  communities  of  from 
200  to  1,000  souls.  It  is  the  robbery  of  the  people  by 
ecclesiasticism ;  and  some  day  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
much  more  reprehensible  than  highway  robbery. 
Immortal  souls  outvalue  paltry  gold,  and  their  inter- 
ests are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Relief  must  come.  The  clergy  as  a  body  will  not 
bring  it.  A  few  of  them  are  willing  enough,  but 
when  they  move  their  motives  are  impugned. 
Some  denominations  sit  much  more  lightly  in  their 
saddles  than  do  others,  but  thej^  cannot  bring  it. 
They  have  not  the  confidence  of  sister  denomina- 
tions. We  can  look  only  for  substantial  and  speedj' 
relief  to  the  business  sense  of  Christian  laymen.  To 
accomplish  the  best  results,  the  laymen  must  act 
under  conditions  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
denominational  influence.  They  should  meet  by 
themselves,  free  fronr  ministerial  restraint.  The 
writer  has  found  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
in  the  consideration  of  the  laymen  of  one  denomina- 
tion for  those  of  another  when  the  ensign  and  bugle 
blower  are  left  at  home,  or  are  asked  to  keep  quiet 
for  a  little  time.  Work  could  be  wonderfully  unified 
and  strengthened  in  many  a  community  were  it  not 
for  surpliced  leaders  who  raise  a  hue  and  cry  because 
they  fear  denominational  prestige  may  suffer. 

CHURCH   COMPETITION  IN  THE  WEST. 

A  step  has  been  taken  in  South  Dakota  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  that  State,  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  which  exist  all  over  the  West, 
and  possibly  in  the  East  as  well.  Communities  of 
500  souls  do  not  average  less  than  three  see-sawing 
denominations.  One  such  has  six  church  organiza- 
tions and  five  sanctuaries.  They  are  all  beggars. 
Another  community,  with  a  population  of  about  200, 
has  four  church  edifices,  four  spindling  congrega- 
tions, three  grants  of  aid  from  the  East,  money 
enough  raised  on  the  ground  to  support  at  least  one 
good  strong  organization  and  no  need  of  aid.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  Christian  people  in  such  com- 
munities were  unified,  as  they  miglit  be  by  the  right 
influences,  every  cent  of  the  $100,000  contributed 
annually  by  the  East  for  home  missions  in  South 
Dakota  might  be  spared  for  better  purposes.  Con- 
siderations like  these  resulted  in  a  call  for  the  first 
Protestant  Lay  Congress  ever  held  in  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  met  in  connection  with 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Lake  Madison,  S.  D. , 
last  July.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected. 
The  writer  was  honored  with  its  presidency  and 
had  the  privilege  of  outlining  in  an  address  the 
purposes  of  the  congress.  We  quote :  "  We  are 
here  to  deliberate  over  the  work  already  done?  l)v  the 


church ;  mark  its  lines  of  failure ;  commend  its 
elements  of  success ;  look  into  the  face  of  the  world 
of  thought  and  action,  read  its  needs  and  plan  to 
more  thoroughly  supply  them.  We  are  here  to 
ascertain  why  there  is  a  dearth  of  workers  in  the 
Master's  vineyard.  We  come  to  study  Christian 
benevolences  and  create,  if  possible,  a  deeper  sense 
of  our  stewardship  under  God  and  so  stimulate  to 
larger  and  more  systematic  giving.  We  are  here  to 
forge,  if  possible,  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  and  to  make 
a  study  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  deuomina- 
tionalism.  We  are  here  to  learn  why  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  still  out  of 
the  church,  notwithstanding  our  mighty  facilities 
for  reaching  mind  and  heart.  We  would  know  how 
orthodox  the  pew-holders  are  and  how  far  it  is 
necessaiy  for  Christians  to  think  alike,  in  order  to 
associate  together  in  church  relations.  We  are  here 
to  induce  all  lovers  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
of  a  common  Saviour  to  lift  their  voices  in  union 
for  Christ  and  humanity,  in  order  that  the  walls  of 
the  evil  city  may  fall.  We  are  here  to  find  out  why 
it  is  that  some  South  Dakota  communities  ai'e  over- 
stocked with  gospel  privileges,  while  others,  just  as 
worthy,  but  more  humble,  go  without  the  word  of 
life.  We  are  here  to  see  if  an  organization  cannot 
be  perfected,  interdenominational  in  character, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  study  the  field  of  work  exclu- 
sively from  the  stand-point  of  the  church  universal 
and  to  use  its  influence  as  an  advisory  body,  with- 
out denominational  fear  or  favor,  to  secure  a  less 
wasteful  investment  of  funds  and  a  wider  and  a 
wiser  distribution  of  Christian  forces. " 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A   REFORM. 

The  above  outlines  work  enough  for  an  organiza 
tion  which  expects  to  live  for  a  generation  at  least. 
It  is  the  proposition  to  create  an  interdenomina- 
tional advisory  body  which  occasioned  the  most  dis- 
cussion and  gives  real  character  to  the  movement 
The  work  intended  was  explained  as  follows  •  "  Tlie 
field  of  South  Dakota  should  be  studied  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  layman.  Full  information  should 
be  obtained  and  tabulated  regarding  each  community 
in  it.  We  should  know  its  population,  the  number 
of  its  church  buildings  and  their  sittings,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members,  the  amount  of  aid  received 
from  the  outside,  the  amount  of  money  raised  for 
church  purposes  in  the  community  itself,  the  salaries 
paid  ministers,  and  every  fact  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  question  of  whether  the  commuuit)'  is 
lacking  in  facilities  for  evangelical  church  work  or 
over  supplied.  An  Advisory  Committee,  or  Bureau, 
with  at  least  one  member  upon  it  from  each  denom 
ination  doing  work  in  the  State,  chosen  by  such  au 
interdenominational  body  as  this  congress  and  an- 
swerable to  it,  should  collect  this  data,  canvass  the 
results  and  determine  where  there  is  need  and  where 
there  is  waste.  Then  the  Advisory  Conunittee 
should  go  to  the  wasteful  communities  and  say  to 
them,    in  all   brotherly    kindness.    wh;>t   a    minister 
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could  not  say,  that  tbey  are  wronging  the  Master, 
wasting  His  treasure — not  their  own — perpetuating 
in  their  midst  unbrotherly  and  unchristian  dissen- 
sions, and  making  a  spectacle  of  themselves  ;  and 
should  then  seek  to  persuade  them  to  close  up  their 
superfluous  places  of  worship.  The  ultimate  result 
of  such  work  by  a  representative  committee  of 
Christian  business  men,  looking  at  things  from  a 
common-sense  stand-point  and  calling  things  by 
their  right  names,  would  be  to  quicken  Christian  con- 
sciences and  revolutionize  the  work.  The  committee 
would  have  within  it  those  elements  which  would 
influence  profoundly  every  Christian  organization. 
Suppose  the  majority  opinion  of  the  committee 
should  declare  it  wise  for  Congregational  work  to 
cease  in  some  over-fed  community.  A  Congrega- 
tional committee-man  is  present  to  emphasize  the 
recommendation  and  determination ;  and  what 
might  otherwise  seem  to  be  an  effort  to  weaken  a 
denomination  would  at  once  appear  as  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  committee  should  work  within  certain  well- 
defined  rules  to  be  determined  upon  before  any  field 
work  was  undertaken.  We  might  then  reasonably 
hope  to  secure  wise  and  unprejudiced  advice  from 
the  committee  in  any  given  case. " 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A  LAYMAN'S  CONGRESS. 

We  talk  much  about  denominational  comity  and 
a  perfect  conservation  of  Christian  forces,  and  we 
wish  it  might  come  to  pass.  Does  not  this  proposed 
bureau  and  advisory  committee  of  the  South  Dakota 
Lay  Congress  promise  help  in  the  right  direction? 
It  is  time  help  came  from  somewhere.  We  look 
about  and  see  scores  of  towns  in  every  State  that 
might  support  one  strong  organization,  with  an 
efficient,  well-paid  pastor  of  its  own,  now  divided, 
weak,  strong  only  in  its  wicked  consumption  of 
missionary  funds,  and  a  by -word  in  the  world. 
Surely,  at  any  cost  to  denominational  pride,  we 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  a 
change  and  make  these  communities,  which  now 
stand  as  beggars  at  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting,  contributing,  and  influ- 
ential agencies  for  Christian  work.  People  will  not 
be  ruled  in  such  matters.  Thej'  may  be  expected  to 
listen  to  advice  from  men  whose  motives  are  above 
suspicion.  Any  attempt  to  give  such  work  over 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  which  would  have  authority 
between  the  denominations  would  at  once  antago- 
nize. The  proposed  advisory  committee  might  have 
much  to  do  in  assigning  new  work  and  would  soon 
bring  about  an  intelligent  and  complete  occupation 
of  the  whole  State  field.  We  plead  for  a  Layman's 
Congress  as  the  centre  of  a  healthful,  interdenomi- 
national influence  in  each  State.  We  plead  for  Lay 
Bureaus  of  Information  and  Advisory  Committees, 
such  as   we   have  suggested,    which  shall  study  a 


whole  State  by  townships,  as  the  speediest  solution! 
of  the  problem,  "  How  to  reach  all  the  communities 
of  a  State  with  the  strongest  Christian  forces  and  the 
minimum  of  waste." 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF   A  LAYMAN'S  MOVEMENT. 

Such  a  Lay  Congress  is  likely  to  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  many  Christian  enterprises  and  crusades  of 
an  interdenominational  kind.  It  might  also  be 
expected  to  accomplish  something  for  Christian 
thought.  The  church  needs  enlightenment.  Two 
views  are  better  than  one.  A  clergyman's  con- 
ference has  one  view.  A  Lay  Congress  will  have  a 
different  view.  The  result  must  be  needed  light. 
The  laity  live  close  to  the  common  thought  and 
experiences  of  men.  With  them  essentials  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  unessential  as  with 
the  clergy,  who  dwell  much  on  denominational 
differences.  The  simple  Gospel  of  "Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men,"  which  Christ  commanded  us 
to  preach  to  every  creature,  has  been  so  befogged 
and  complicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  robes  of 
thought  which  we  have  thrown  around  it  that  more 
than  twenty  different  denominations  quarrel  over 
the  meaning  of  it  and  yet  profess  to  wonder  why  the 
world  does  not  sooner  receive  so  plain  a  message. 
The  Gospel  message  is  a  plain  one  and  a  glad  one ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  sooner  found 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  because 
it  has  been  viewed  too  exclusively  from  the  stand- 
point of  professional  ecclesiasticism.  We  have 
exalted  creed  statem'ents,  systems  of  theology, 
methods  of  church  government,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  thechui-ch  itself — a  man — made  convenience 
for  concerted  Christian  work  in  the  world.  We 
have  proportionately  belittled  those  truths  which 
more  nearly  affect  life  and  heart,  all  focussed  in  the- 
divine  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  untram- 
melled layman  will  help  us  see  that  the  church 
which  we  house  in  wood  and  stone  is  but  a  place- 
for  service  out  of  which  we  should  keep  no  one  whO' 
desires  to  serve,  and  into  which  we  should  welcome 
all  who  wish  to  come,  believing  the  promise  that 
those  who  do  the  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine? 
Christ  simply  bade  the  fishermen  to  follow  him. 
They  did  so,  and  the  truth  was  opened  to  them.  The 
Christ  message  is  still  "Come,  follow  me."  Laymen 
can  bear  it  to  the  world.  The  invitation  is  to  a 
place  of  service.  Christ,  in  His  time,  threw  the 
doors  to  it  wide  open.  We  have  been  inclined  to 
close  them.  Multitudes  of  earth's  workers  have 
been  religiously  ostracized  in  the  past  and  kept  out 
of  the  church  by  mounted  guards  in  ecclesiastical 
livery.  With  the  right  idea  of  our  churches,  they 
might  be  brought  in  to  lend  a  hand  in  man's  best 
work  for  man.  Laymen  are  yet  to  open  the  closed 
doors. 
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III.     RELIGIOUS  CO-OPERATION   IN   MAINE. 
BY  PRF.SIDENT  WILLIAM  DE  WITT  HYDE,  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


IN  dealing  with  denominational  diflferences,  the 
first  step  is  to  see  clearly  in  wliat  these  differ- 
ences consist.  These  differences  are  not  funda- 
mental!}" differences  of  doctrine.  For  instance,  tlio 
difference  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  has 
lost  its  significance  for  the  practical  modem  mind. 
One  man  enters  a  profession  or  marries  a  wife 
because  he  is  so  attracted  to  the  profession  or 
charmed  by  the  woman  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
predestined  from  his  mother's  womb  for  that  par- 
ticular profession  and  that  particular  woman. 
Another  man  chooses  his  profession  or  his  wife  after 
prolonged  and  careful  balancing  of  opposing  attrac- 
tions and  rival  charms;  and  has  experience  of  the 
seeming  freedom  of  his  will.  We  do  not  separate 
professional  men  and  husbands  into  two  denomina- 
tions according  as  the  one  factor  or  the  other,  deter- 
mination or  freedom,  seems  to  them  iippermost  in 
the  transaction.  We  recognize  that  both  environ- 
ment and  character,  both  object  and  subject,  both 
determination  and  freedom,  enter  into  every  act  an 
intelligent  being  performs. 

The  differences  are  not  fundamentally  differences 
of  polity.  For  the  lawlessness  of  masses  and  the 
tj'ranny  of  leaders  are  common  to  eveiy  form  of 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  government  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  rule  of  bishops, 
is  not  one  whit  more  free  from  the  place-hunting 
and  wire-pulling  of  personal  politics  than  the  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  churches  with  their  more 
democratic  organization.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  must  look  not  to  the  Methodist  or  Episcopalian 
bishop,  but  to  the  secretary  of  a  missionarj'  board, 
the  editor  of  a  denominational  paper,  or  the  professor 
in  a  theological  seminary  connected  with  the  inde- 
pendent churches  for  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  Protestants  playing  the  role  of  pope  and  pro- 
claiming their  own  infallibility. 

WHY  DENOMINATIONS  EXIST. 

The  real  basis  of  difference  is  social,  aesthetic, 
and  temperamental.  I  asked  a  prominent  Unitarian 
in  a  little  town  why  his  church  did  not  unite  with 
the  equally  feeble  Universalist  bod}'  and  make  one 
strong  liberal  church.  "Why,"  he  said,  "we  could 
not  do  that.  There  is  not  a  family  in  our  chiu'ch 
that  ever  calls  on  a  family  in  that  church. "  I  asked 
a  prominent  Universalist  in  the  same  village  his 
reason  for  the  separate  existence  of  his  church. 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "the  A.  family  would  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  church  wliich  they  could  not 
run  to  suit  themselves  !" 

Again,  one  type  of  worshipper  likes  the  aid  of 
altar  and  incense,  robe  and  choir,  the  liturgy  and 
the  kneeling  posture  as  helps  to  heavenly  thought 
and  spiritual  aspiration.  Another  prefers  to  sit 
bolt  upright  in  his  pew,  and  have  the  law  laid  down 
for  him  from  the  plain  platform  and  the  simple  de.sk. 


One  type  of  mind  likes  to  give  free  vent  to  the 
rising  tide  of  religious  feeling  in  amens  and  halle- 
lujahs. Another  wants  only  the'  naked  outlines  of 
the  truth  from  his  minister,  and  waits  wntil  concrete 
duty  calls  for  its  emotional  expression. 

Tliese  differences  are  real  and  permanent ;  and  in 
large  towns  and  cities  the  church  as  a  whole  is 
probably  more  efficient  inconsequence  of  this  differ- 
entiation, which  allows  each  individual  to  express 
his  religious  feeling  and  religious  faith  in  ways 
most  congenial  to  his  intellectual,  social,  and 
festhetic  nature. 

THEY  SHOULD  BE  DEEMED  AN  URBAN  LUXURY. 

However  valuable  sucli  differentiation  may  be  in 
large  communities,  it  is  too  expensive  a  lu.xury  for 
rural  districts  to  indulge  in.  What  in  the  large 
town  is  legitimate  and  helpful  differentiation  and 
specialization,  becomes  when  applied  to  rural  regions 
mere  division  and  destruction.  In  every  line  of 
enterprise  the  methods  best  adapted  to  the  city  are 
not  those  best  adapted  to  the  country.  The  graded 
system  of  schools,  which  is  the  glory  of  public  edu- 
cation in  cities  and  large  towns,  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  sparsely  settled  regions.  The  merchant  who 
should  open  a  store  for  each  variety  of  merchandise 
in  a  country  village,  as  he  does  in  the  city,  would 
be  bankrupt  in  six  months.  The  same  law  which 
presci'ibes  the  district  school  and  the  store  that 
keeps  everything  for  the  country  village,  demands 
that  there  shall  be  one  church,  and  one  only,  for 
every  community  that  is  not  able  to  support  two 
decently  and  effectively.  The  maintenance  of  more 
than  one  church  under  these  conditions  in  order  to 
gratify,  under  the  disguise  of  theological  conviction, 
the  aesthetic,  social,  or  hereditarj-  fastidiousness  of 
twentj'^  or  thirty  people  is  a  wicked  and  wasteful 
piece  of  extravagance,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  intel- 
ligent Christian  people  to  stop  at  once. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  interdenominational 
committee  representing  five  denominations  in  Maine 
these  evils  of  excessive  denominafionalism  in  small 
towns  were  recognized,  and  remedial  measures  were 
recommended  to  tlie  various  denominations  for  adop- 
tion at  their  next  annual  meetings.  Rev.  C.  S.  (^inn- 
mings,  representing  the  Methodist  denomination, 
stated  that  "there  are  at  least  70  towns  in  Maine  in 
which  no  religious  services  are  held.  .'\t  the  same 
time  there  are  scores  of  towns  in  which  two  or  more 
little  churches  are  struggling  for  existence  and  call- 
ing for  missonary  help.  Tliere  are  churcli  accommo- 
dations sufficient  and  money  enough  expended  for 
all  religious  needs  in  Maine  if  these  privileges  were 
properly  distributed.  Fifty-five  thousand  families 
in  Maine  do  not  attend  church  service.  In  one 
county  38  percent.,  in  another  only  31  per  cent., 
attend  church. " 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  MAINE. 

Professor  A.  W.  Anthony,  of  Bates  College,  in  a 
very  clear  and  thoughtful  paper  declared  tlie  practi- 
cal principles  on  which  co-operation  should  proceed. 
"  There  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  church  for 
every  five  hundred  population.  The  oldest  church 
should  be  deemed  most  entitled  to  continuance. 
The  church  best  meeting  the  expressed  preferences 
of  the  people  should  be  retained.  No  denomination 
should  enter  a  field  without  first  notifying  a  co-oj^era- 
ting  denomination." 

President  Small,  of  Colby  University,  concluded 
the  discussion  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  breadth  of 
view  and  practicalness  of  aim.  "The  things  about 
which  the  denominations  here  represented  differ," 
he  said,  "  compared  with  the  things  about  which 
we  must  agree  if  we  are  intelligent  Christians,  are 
'trifles  light  as  air. '  We  have  no  right  to  maintain 
denominational  separateness  when  it  obstructs  the 
progress  of  righteousness.  When  we  acquiesce  in 
the  substitution  of  denominational  zealotry  for 
liearty  and  intelligent  promotion  of  peaceableness, 
toleration,,  integrity  and  charity,  our  religion  has 
become  a  hollow  ritualism. " 

All  delegates  reported  that  great  good  had  resulted 
from  a  similar  meeting  held  in  Brunswick  a  year 
ago.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

THE  WATERVILLE   PLATFORM. 

The  Interdenominational  Committee  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  of  Maine,  in  session  at  Waterville, 
Noveinber  4,  1891,  took  the  following  unanimous 
action,   viz.  : 

Kecogitizing  the  evident  desire  of  the  Evangelical 
denominations  of  Maine  to  do  more  eflScient  work 
for  our  common  Lord,  and 

Believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  Christians 
toward  the  realization  of  the  Master's  prayer  "that 
they  all  may  be  one, " 

We  rejoice  in  the  progress  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection, and  desire  to  affirm  our  conviction  as  follows  : 

I.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  churches  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  should  co-operate  on  the 
oasis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  i^lans  or  others  of 
a  similar  nature. 


That  the  work  of  our  several  denominations  in  the 
State,  through  their  missionary  societies,  ought  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  Christian  co- 
operation, and 

That  these  missionaiy  societies  should  not  use 
their  influence  toward  the  formation  of  so-called 
"union  churches,"  but  should  advise  connection 
with  some  one  of  the  Evangelical  denominations. 

II.  That  church  extension  into  destitute  commu- 
nities should  be  conducted,  so  far  as  practicable, 
according  to  the  following  considerations,   viz.  : 

1.  To  avoid  confusion,  no  communitj^  should  be 
entered  by  any  one  denomination,  through  its  official 
agencies,  without  conference  with  sister  denomina- 
tions. 

2.  It  shall  be  recognized  as  a  first  duty  in  entering 
a  new  field  to  revive  a  feeble  or  defunct  church 
rather  than  to  establish  a  new  one. 

3.  The  preferences  of  the  people  in  a  community 
should  always  be  regarded  by  missionary  agents  and 
individual  workers,  as  well  as  by  denominational 
committees. 

4.  Those  denominations  having  churches  nearest 
at  hand  shall,  other  things  being  equal,  be  recog- 
nized as  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  en- 
courage and  aid  a  new  enterprise  in  their  vicinity. 

5.  In  case  one  denomination  begins  Gospel  work 
in  a  destitute  community,  it  should  ordinarily  be 
left  to  develop  that  work  without  other  denomina- 
tional interference. 

6.  Temporary  suspension  of  church  work  by  any 
denomination  occupying  a  field  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  warrant  in  itself  for  entrance 
into  that  field  by  another  denomination. 

HI.  We  recommend  to  the  State  denominational 
bodies  at  their  annual  meetings  in  1892  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
members  from  each  denomination,  to  which  practi- 
cal and  concrete  cases,  involving  matters  of  inter- 
denominational comity,  may  be  referred. 

And  we  recommend  that  in  the  election  of  the 
above  commission  by  each  State  body,  one  member 
shall  be  annually  chosen  t-o  hold  office  for  three 
years,  thus  to  secure  that  continuity  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  wisest  results. 


IV.     THE   NEXT   STEP  TOWARD   THE   CIVIC   CHURCH. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  is  one  of  the  large 
manufacturing  cities  and  seaports  of  the 
north  of  England.  It  is  a  centre  of  radicalism  and 
a  stirring  municipality.  Of  late  it  has  awakened 
to  the  need  of  various  social  reforms,  and  it  promises 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  improvement  of  modern 
city  life  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  move- 
ments of  the  closing  years  of  our  century.  In  1890 
there  was  formed  in  Newcastle  a  "Religious  Confer- 
ence,"  composed    of   representatives   of   all   creeds. 


including  Anglicans,  Nonconformists,  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Positivists,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  all 
the  sound  moral  forces  of  the  community  into  some 
kind  of  co-operative  effort  to  combat  social  evils. 
Under  the  auspices  of  its  standing  committee,  repre- 
senting Newcastle's  130  religious  bodies  of  all  sects, 
the  Conference  has  held  important  public  demonstra- 
tions against  gambling  and  betting,  and  has  under- 
taken to  consider  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the 
evils  of  prostitution.  It  further  proposes  a  demon- 
stration on  the  temperance  question.     The  following 
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extracts  from  a  paper  written  in  1889  by  the  projector 
of  the  Newcastle  Religious  Conference  show  what 
matters  and  methods  were  lield  in  mind  ; 

The  social  questions  mentioned  by  i\Ir.  Young 
were  (1)  intemperance,  (2)  cruelty  to  children,  (3) 
betting  and  gambling,  and  (4)  prize-fighting.  To 
these  may  be  added  (5)  a  fuller  and  moi'e  sympathetic 
organization  of  charitable  relief,  (6)  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  laboring  classes,  (T)  the  slave-trade,  (8) 
the  prevention  of  unjust  wars,  and,  generally,  all 
measures  which  will  tend  to  make  life  healthier, 
brighter,  purer,  and  more  righteous. 

Although  individual  churches  can  do  much,  and 
must  do  all  they  can,  it  is  clear  that  what  is 
especialls^  needed  is  union  of  effort  among  the  vari- 
ous sects.  Consider,  for  instance,  relief  of  the  poor, 
which  has  ever  been  the  Church's  peculiar  work. 
Here  is  ground  on  which  Churchman  and  Noncon- 
formist, Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  may  well 
work  hand  in  hand  ;  and  were,  e.g. ,  this  city  mapped 
out  into  districts,  and  the  workers  properly  organ- 
ized and  distributed,  and  in  communication  with 
and  directed  by  a  common  executive  centre,  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  deserving  poverty 
would  be  relieved,  work  obtained  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  special  agencies  brought  to  bear  on  the 
drunkard  and  the  prodigal. 

Take,  further,  a  closely-allied  subject — improved 
dwellings  for  the  poorest  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  pulling  down  of  the  haunts  of  disease  and 
vice  which  disfigure  and  disgrace  our  city.  The 
Council  has  alread}'^  the  necessary  powers ;  nothing 
is  wanting  but  a  demand  from  the  citizens  that  these 
powers  shall  be  exercised,  and  who  more  legiti- 
mately and  more  effectually  than  the  Church  can 
make  this  demand? 

These  illustrations  of  work — which  is  as  well 
within  the  strength  of  the  churches  collectively  r-s 
it  is  beyond  that  of  individual  churches — show  con- 
clusively the  necessity  for  co-operation. 

But  a  still  wider  organization  of  the  social  forces 
that  should  be  in  working  harmony  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  community  has  been  thought  desirable,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  furnish  the  suggestions  and  give 
the  impetus  for  such  a  union  that  Mr.  Stead  made 
an  address  at  Newcastle  on  October  14,  1891,  before 
a  meeting  composed  not  only  of  the  Religiovis  Con- 
ference and  the  local  members  of  Mr.  Stead's  own 
unique  organization,  the  Association  of  Helpers,  but 
also  of  members  of  the  city  government,  the 
officers  of  the  school  board,  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  various 
other  civic,  social,  or  philanthropic  agencies.  Mr. 
Stead's  address  was  extemporaneous  and  colloquial 
in  form,  but  it  bristles  with  well-considered  sugges- 
tions that  would  apply  as  well  toother  English  cities 
as  to  Newcastle,  and  that  might  almost  equally  well 
be  put  into  effect  in  our  American  municipalities. 
Steps  were  taken,  as  a  result  of  the  discu.ssion  tliat 
followed  the  speech,  to  give  practical  effect  to  Mr. 
Stead's  ideas. 

MR.  STEAD'S   ADDRESS. 
Mr.  Chairman,     friends    who    used   to   be  fellow- 
townsmen  of  mine,   I   think  it  is  due   to  j-ou   that  I 
should  say  a  prefatory  word  as  to  why  I  should  liavR 
taken  the  liberty  of  convening,  or  asking  to  be  con- 


vened, such  a  conference  as  is  now  assembled.  lam 
now  forty-two  years  of  age.  Since  I  turned  forty, 
a  growing  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  year  follows  year  has  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  Until  I  was  forty  I  felt  that  I  could 
take  up  everything  that  came  to  hand  without  bother- 
ing as  to  its  relative  importance.  After  I  turned 
forty,  when  the  number  of  years  in  this  life  left  to 
me  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  I  have  had  to 
take  very  serious  counsel  with  myself  as  to  what  is 
the  most  important  work  to  which  I  can  put  my  hand. 
Looking  over  the  numerous  causes  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  more  or  less  insignificant  part  in  my  past 
life,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  in 
which  I  can  do  most  good  is  to  endeavor  by  voice  and 
pen  to  get  all  good  people  to  look  seriously  this 
question  in  the  face  :  "  Ai-e  we  doing  as  much  as  we 
might  for  the  community  collectively  in  wliich  we 
live,  and,  if  we  are  not,  is  it  possible  by  any  simple 
rearrangement,  or  any  simple  talking  it  over  to- 
gether, to  multiply  our  fighting  strength  many 
times?  "  Well,  I  think  it  is.  I  have  seen  it  done  in 
many  things,  in  many  small  things.  I  think  it 
might  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  believing  that 
in  promoting  this  of  all  things  whatever  force  I 
have  may  best  be  exerted,  I  have  asked  you  to  meet 
me  here.  I  will  at  once  explain  what  my  ideas  are. 

"the  church  op  NEWCASTLE." 

I  am  not  an  orator,  I  am  a  writer  ;  but  I  can  talk. 
I  do  not  profess  to  make  a  speech  ;  I  am  only  going 
to  talk  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  talk  to  me  back 
again.  The  subject  of  my  talk  is,  "The  Church  of 
Newcastle  what  it  is  and  what  it  might  do. "'  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Church 
of  Newcastle,  therefore  the  first  part  of  my  subject  is 
very  speedily  disposed  of.  There  are  manj'  churches 
in  Newcastle,  some  alive  and  some  dead,  but  a 
Church  of  Newcastle,  meaning  thereby  tlie  banding 
together  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the  invisible 
Church  of  God  for  common  purposes  co-extensive 
with  the  town — no  such  organization  exists  in  New- 
castle. Now  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  exist,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
possible,  even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  daj',  to  try  to 
constitute  the  Church  of  Newcastle  upon  a  practical 
working  basis.  There  used  to  be  a  Church  of  New- 
castle in  the  old  days,  in  the  days  before  the  Cath- 
olic Church  took  to  itself  many  things  in  which  most 
of  us  now  do  not  believe,  and  which  brought  about 
the  great  split  which  we  call  tlie  Reformation. 
There  have  been  many  other  splits  since  then,  until 
now  what  ought  to  be  the  Church  of  Newcastle  exists 
in  some,  score,  probably  some  hundred,  varying 
churches  and  chapels,  each  of  whom  is  doing  good 
work  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  but  who  are  not 
combined  together  for  any  special  distinctive  social 
work.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  is  in  the  tem- 
perance work,  which  has  been  a  good  pioneer  in 
showing  jieople  that  men  of  varying  chuiches  and 
creeds  can  join  together  upon  a  common  jilatform. 
But  I   entirely   deny  that    temperance   is  the  only 
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ground  upon  which  the  churches  can  combine  for 
the  common  good. 

WHAT  IS   "the  church?" 

What  is  it  that  you  consider  the  Church?  That 
you  will  tell  me  afterward  ;  it  is  my  turn  now  to 
tell  you  what  I  consider  the  Church  to  be.  I  consider 
that  the  Church  of  a  locality  is  the  association  of  the 
elect  souls  of  that  locality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  great  objects  of  religion.  I  think  that  the 
Church  in  any  town,  if  we  put  it  into  plain  business 
language,  constitutes  the  junior  partner  of  Almighty 
God.  It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  that  we 
are  not  dealing  fairly  with  our  senior  partner  bj'  not 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which  we  have 
of  fulfilling  our  own  prayers,  and  of  doing  the  work 
which  we  are  always  asking  Him  to  do.  The  ideal 
which  is  before  me  is  veiy  simple  :  in  a  well-regulated 
parish,  where  j^ou  have  got  a  liberal  and  intelligent 
clergyman,  and  where  you  have  no  dissenters,  you 
have  a  parochial  system  in  which  there  is  distinc- 
tively a  church  of  the  village,  and  the  minister  of 
that  church  is  the  vicar  for  the  time  being.  I  hope 
no  good  Nonconformist  will  be  shocked  ;  but  what 
we  want  is  the  readaptment  and  the  readjustment  of 
our  ecclesiastical  and  religious  arrangements,  so  as 
to  get  all  the  good  of  the  parochial  system  without 
its  intolerance  and  monopoly.  ■ 

A  CHRISTIANITY  THAT  INCLUDES  THE  JEWS. 

But  I  must  say  one  word  of  explanation  before  I 
proceed.  I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  platform  the  Rabbi 
of  the  Jews.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not  con- 
sider, when  I  use  the  word  Christian,  that  I  use  it  in 
such  a  sectarian  sense  as  to  exclude  him  from  the 
field.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Newcastle  in  my  sense,  but  I 
should  think  by  his  being  here  to-day  that  he  proba- 
bly is.  The  Christian  Church — and  in  this  case  I 
hope  my  friend  will  admit  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  but  the  heir  of  that  other  and  older  Church  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament — has  in  this 
last  century  laid  increasing  stress  upon  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  Motherhood  of 
the  Church.  Motherhood  is  the  most  sacred  word 
that  is  known  to  us  all.  The  mother  cares  for  all 
the  wants  of  her  child,  thinks  nothing  too  much  in 
the  shape  of  toil  or  trouble,  or  prayer  or  thought, 
and  never  worries  herself  as  to  the  shades  of  dif- 
ferent opinion  among  her  children  before  asking 
whether  she  should  help  them  or  not.  If  we  liad  a 
Church  that  was  "  as  lofty  as  the  love  of  God,  and 
wide  as  are  the  wantsof  men, "  we  might  dq  a  great 
deal  moi-e  than  we  are  doing  now. 

THE  ONE  QUESTION. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  realize  this  great  ideal  even 
if  all  the  Churches  are  left  to  hate  each  other  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  That  is  the  hope  of  this 
scheme.  We  might  as  well  postpone  all  thoughts 
of  co-operation  among  the  Churches  until  the  mil- 


lennium if  we  waited  for  them  to  work  together  in 
brotherly  love.     My  starting-point  is  this  ; 

Let  the  status  quo  remain  exactly  as  it  was,  let 
every  one,  if  he  pleased,  be  ready  to  excommunicate 
his  brother,  let  every  church  and  chapel  claim  his 
as  holding  the  only  patent  to  everlasting  life,  and 
let  every  organization  in  the  town  believe  that  every 
other  organization  was  leading  its  followers  to  per- 
dition in  the  next  world ;  that  to  us,  for  tlie  present 
purpose,  does  not  matter.  The  one  question  is.  What 
are  thej'  going  to  do  for  this  life?  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  light  matter  to  hate  each  other,  but  I  think 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  hatred  and  rivalry  that  exist 
is  only  from  the  lips  outward.  It  matters  little  what 
a  man  says  either  as  to  his  hatred  or  his  faith.  The 
important  thing  is,  what  he  really  hates,  what  he 
really  believes,  not  what  he  says  about  it.  It  does 
not  matter  how  you  label  a  bottle,  but  if  you  open 
the  bottle  labelled,  and  taste  the  liquid,  and  find  tliat 
it  is  oil  of  vitriol,  will  the  label  help  you  V  We  have 
been  discussing  too  much  the  difference  of  the 
labels. 

ONE  REAL  FAITH  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

I  remember  long  ago  writing  an  article  in  which 
I  said  evil  things  about  my  brother  Tynesiders.  I 
was  editing  the  Northern  Echo  then,  and  I  said  that 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Newcastle  population,  the 
real  religion  in  which  they  believed,  in  which  they 
lived,  and  in  which  they  died  was  not  Christianity  ; 
it  was  athletics,  it  was  rowing.  I  remember  when 
Bob  Chambers  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  saints  in 
the  Roman  Calendar.  I  dare  say  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  will  go  a  great  deal  farther  to  see 
an  athlete  than  to  hear  an  eloquent  statesman  or  a 
prophet  of  modern  times.  That  is  a  real  working 
faith — you  put  }-our  money  on  that  faith. 

IF  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  WERE  ESTABLISHED? 

Now  there  are  many  who  say  about  this  suggestion 
of  working  together,  "It  is  all  very  well,  it  is  a 
beautiful  dj-eam,  but  it  is  no  good. "  I  do  not  believe 
it  a  bit.  I  wouM  like  to  bring  before  you  as  forcibly 
as  I  can  whether  you  really  believe  the  faith  which 
you  profess  j'ou  believe,  or  whether  it  is  only  talk. 
I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration.  Supposing  that 
tliere  were  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  the 
effect  that  tke  Town  Council  of  Newcastle  could,  if 
it  pleased,  constitute  tlie  worship  of  four  Pagan 
deities  as  the  established  religion  of  Newcastle. 
Supposing  that  the  Town  Council  were  to  decree  that 
there  had  been  established  four  Pagan  deities  as  the 
gods  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  temples  should  be  opened 
and  sacrifices  offered.  I  think  the  Christian  Cliurches 
of  Newcastle  would  not  find  very  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  common  platform  toco-operate 
against  that  Town  Council  and  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  suppose,  fm-ther,  that  the  Town  Council 
were  to  decree  that  these  four  Pagan  deities  should 
be  worshipped,  and  that  once  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  of  the  year  a  human  sacrifice,  selected 
by  lot,  should  be  Durned  alive  in  the  centre  of 
Sandliill.     And  suppose  the  mayor  in  his  robes  of 
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office,  and  the  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  and 
tlie  chairman  of  the  Board '  of  Guardians,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle,  and  our  friend  the  rabbi,  and  all  the 
.  Nonconformist  ministers  of  all  denominations  were 
to  be  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  the  funeral  pyre,  with  the  Salvation  Army 
band  playing  triumphal  marches  on  the  way  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  you  had  all  the  volunteers  and  all 
the  policemen  turned  out  to  line  the  way,  and  all  the 
town  decorated,  when  on  January  1  you  sacrificed 
on  the  Sandhill  one  human  victim  to  Bacchus. 
Would  that  not  rouse  Newcastle  to  its  very  depths? 

THE  FOUR  FALSE  GODS  OF  THE  TOWN. 

One  victim  to  Bacchus — one  young  man    to  be 
taken  and  burned  alive  in  the  centre  of  the  Sandhill 
on  New  Year's  Day  !     Why,  if  you  got  three  mouths' 
notice  of  it  the  whole  of  that  three  months  would  be 
spent  by  the  chvirches  in  praying  and  organizing  and 
canvassing  to  see  if  they  could  not   make  a  revolu- 
tion before  January  1.     But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  only  one  victim  sacrificed  to  Bacchus 
in  the  course  of  one  year  in  Newcastle?    Suppose 
that  after  they  had  burned  their  victim  on  January 
1,  they  had    on    April   1  to  sacrifice  a  girl,   taken 
by  lot,  to  the  great  g«ddess  Venus.     Do  you  think  it 
would  not  nerve  your  young  men  to  any  extremity 
in  order  to  prevent  that  sacrifice  taking  place?    But, 
oh  I    how  many  girls  will  go   down  into  the  deep 
before  April   1  next,  and  no  one  take   it  to  heart ! 
And  so  I  might  go  on  with  the  other  god.  Disease, 
which    is  worsliipped   in  actual  shape   in  many  a 
Hindoo  village,  and  has  great  respect  paid  to  him  in 
many    an    English    town.     Then   that   other  god — 
perhaps  fouler  than  them  all  in  the  way  of  gambling 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  niaking  haste  to  be 
rich,  and  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor — the  great 
god  Mammon.     You  have  got  these  four  authentic 
gods  well  enthroned  in  your  midst.     Do  you  tell  me 
they  are  not  worshipped  there?    Go  up  and  down 
Newcastle,  and  if  you  do  not   find  at  every  street 
corner  a  temple  of  Bacchus  more  patronized  on  a 
Saturday  night  than  any  temple  of  the  living  God, 
Newcastle  has  changed  since  I  lived  here.     And  walk 
through  the  town  late  at  night  and  j'ou  will  see  many 
girls  who  had  better  have  been  burned  alive  on  the 
Sandhill   than  doing  what  they  are  doing  now.     I 
dare  say  you  remember  very  well  a  poor  old  man, 
David  Davis  by  name.     He  seemed  to  have  in  him 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  than  a  great 
many  of  the  respectable  ministers  of  the  churches. 
I  remember  that  it  cost  me  more  effort  to  take  him 
by  the  arm  when  the  boys  were  throwing  mud    at 
him,  and  walk  with  him  down  the  street,  than  it 
does  for  me  to  address  you  here  to-day.     He  made 
his  protest  against  betting,  and  who  helped  him? 
The  authorities?    They  used  to  have  liim  up  every 
now  and  then  before  the  police  -court.     The  churches  ? 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.     I  grant 
that  he  was  mad,  but  perhaps  he  wjis  none  the  worse 
for  that.     When  so  many  sane  and    sensible  people 


will  do  nothing,  I  think  the  shame  is  theirs  when 
a  madman  has  to  show  them  the  way. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING   TO  DO? 

Now,  let  us  look  on  that  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.     You  think  you  believe  the  things  which  I  am 
saying,  and  have  been  good  enough  to  applaud  me, 
but  you  do  not  half  believe  them.     It  is  so  ea.sy  to 
express  approval,  but  it  comes  to  so  little,  for  the 
most  part.     It  is  admitted,  then,  let  us  say,  that  in 
Newcastle  during  the  next  twelve  months  worse  evils 
will  befall  many  individuals  in  the  community  than 
the  public  sacrifice  of  four  persons  on  Sandhill  at  the 
shrines  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  and  Mammon  and 
Disease.     But  are  you  going  to  act  as  you  would  act 
if  they  were  really  going  to  buru  these  people  alive? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.     I  am  rather  a  sanguine 
man,  but  in  my  most  sanguine  moments  I  do  not  ex- 
pect tliat  more  than  one  in  every  ten  of  those  who 
are  listening  to  me  will  act  as  if  they  believed  what 
they  profess  to  believe.     If  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  passed  allowing  the  Town  Council  to  burn 
a  girl  on  the  Sandhill,  you  would  at  once  organize 
a  committee  in  order  to  see  whether  every  available 
good  man  and  good  woman  who  was  against  human 
sacrifices  should  work  together  with  heart  and  soul 
to  prevent  their  taking  place.     You  would  not  make 
any  difference  about  sect.     You  would  not  say  this 
man  is  a  Jew  and  the  other  is  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  is  a  Protestant.     No ;   you  would  say,  "  We 
want  every  vote  ,  every  vote  counts.     We  want  every 
voice  ;  every  voice  has  sonie  effect. "    And  you  would 
ha\  e  that  committee,  and  have  every  street  canvassed, 
and  you  would  press  home  upon  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  town  the  fact  that  an  eternal  shame 
and  disgrace  would  rest  upon  the  town  and  upon 
themselves  if  they  did  not  rouse  themselves  to  do 
everything  they  possibly  could  to  turn  out  that  Town. 
Council  which  decreed  there  should  be  human  sac- 
rifices.    Now,  if  that  could  be  done,  why  can  it  not 
be  done  in  relation  to  evils  that  were  doing  worse 
harm  than  those  four  human  sacrifices? 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THIRTY  Y^ARS. 

About  thirty  j'ears  ago — it  will  be  twenty-eight 
years  ago— I  came  to  Newcastle  from  Howdon,  in 
order  to  be  an  errand  boy  on  the  Tyneside.  I  look 
back  on  that  time,  and  I  sometimes  feel  that  the 
twentj'  years  since  I  left  Newcastle  are  but  as  yes- 
terday when  it  is  past,  as  compared  with  the  eight 
years  in  which  I  was  constantly  in  your  streets. 
When  I  came  to  Newcastle  twentj'-eight  years  ago, 
you  had  hardly  any  of  the  advantages  and  appliances 
of  civilization  which  you  have  to-day.  I  have  just 
been  totalling  them  up.  You  had  no  School  Board 
thirty  years  ago  ;  I  do  not  think  you  had  any  Science 
and  Art  classes ;  you  had  no  University  Extension 
Lectures ;  you  had  no  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
you  had  no  College  of  Physical  Science  thirty  years 
ago.  That  is  under  the  head  of  education.  Tlieu  I 
come  to  tlie  (juestion  of  the.  relief  of  the  j)Oor  and 
the  general  amelioration  of  the  lapsed  masses.     You 
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had  no  industrial  dwellings  thirty  j^ears  ago ;  no 
Charity  Organization  Society ;  no  singing  in  the 
workhouses,  nor  any  arrangement  for  supplying  the 
inmates  of  workhouses  with  newspapers.  There  is 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  in  the  workhouses  yet, 
but  you  have  made  some  progress.  Then  there  were 
very  few  baths  and  washhouses ;  you  have  got  some 
now,  but  you  want  more.  You  had  no  free  libraries, 
no  free  reading-rooms,  and  I  well  remember  calcu- 
lating up  the  pennies  that  it  would  cost  before  I 
could  afford  to  pay  the  subscription  of  six  shillings 
to  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  You  had  no  Art  Gal- 
lery, you  had  no  Picture  Gallery,  and  you  had  no 
parks ;  now  you  are  absolutely  glutted  with  parks, 
jiorth,  south,  east,  and  west.  And  another  thing 
which  comes,  perhaps,  closely  home  to  some  of  you 
here,  is  the  fact  that  you  had  not,  thirty  years  ago, 
any  coffee  taverns  where  a  person  who  did  not  want 
to  take  a  glass  of  beer  could  go  to  get  anything  to  eat. 
Now  you  have  plenty.  Then  there  are  other  institu- 
tions which  you  will  be  able  to  supply  from  your  own 
experience.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
Christian  Young  Women's  Association  [''No!"], 
and  I  believe  that  you  did  not  have  at  that  time  that 
excellent  society  called  the  Dicky  Bird  Society,  and 
there  were  no  temperance  festivals  on  the  Moor  dur- 
ing race  week.  There  was  no  Society  for  tlie  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children.  In  relation  to  trade 
unions  and  co-operation  everything  has  grown  very 
much  since  then,  and  when  you  look  over  these 
things  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  how  vast  is 
the  sum  of  them  !  You  do  not  appreciate  them  as 
much  as  I  do  who  have  come  back  after  a  number  of 
years.  I  look  at  all  these  things  which  have  come 
about  in  the  last  thirty  years,  all  institutions  which 
are  calculated  to  make  life  brighter  and  happier, 
and  to  enable  persons  to  resist  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions that  assail  them  at  every  turn,  and  to  rebuild 
the  Divine  image  in  man. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  CHURCH  DONE? 

T  ask  myself  how  many  of  all  these  things  which 
I  have  run  over  have  been  done  by  the  Church  of 
Newcastle?  Now,  the  agency  and  means  by  which 
each  of  these  improvements  has  been  made  in  New- 
castle have  been  in  this  wise  :  It  begins  in  the  be- 
ginning with  one  man  or  one  woman  who  gets  an 
idea  in  his  or  her  head,  and  is  thought  a  "  crank. " 
That  is  the  beginning  of  reform  at  every  institution 
and  in  every  church,  and  that  will  always  be  the 
beginning.  The  person  will  be  called  a  heretic  and 
a  madman,  and  he  will  be  persecuted  by  the  ortho- 
dox. But  do  you  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
centre  in  Newcastle  to  which  that  person  who  has 
got  a  good  idea  into  his  head  could  go,  a  nucleus 
which  should  be  in  connection  with  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  that  exist,  a  nucleus  which  would  really 
represent  the  Church  of  Newcastle?  I  could  imag- 
ine that  the  nucleus  might  even  be  one  single  man 
('or  woman)  if  he  was  broad  enough,  and  had  sixty- 
four  working  hours  in  the  day  ;  and  if  to  him  any 
one  had  a  right  to  go  and  say,  "You  are  responsi- 


ble for  Newcastle,  you  represent  the  Church  of  New- 
castle ;  here  is  this  evil,  and  no  one  is  doing 
anything  to  abate  it.  It  is  your  responsibility,  as 
representing  the  Church  of  Newcastle,  to  see  you  get 
it  abated. "  Of  course  the  man  could  not  do  much 
himself,  but  if  he  were  in  connection  with  all  the 
persons  who  were  really  determined  to  do  something 
for  their  fellow -men  in  Newcastle,  I  think  that  such 
a  centre  would  tend  to  expedite  a  reform,  and  tend 
to  hasten  the  abatement  of  every  evil  that  exists. 

FREE  LIBRARIES. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  might  be 
done.  In  the  town  of  Leeds  they  hava  a  free  li- 
brary, as  you  have  got  a  free  library ;  but  the  town 
of  Leeds  is  miles  ahead  of  Newcastle  in  the  mat- 
ter of  free  libraries.  And  why?  Because  there  is 
not  only  one  free  library  in  Leeds,  but  thirty  board 
schools,  which,  when  the  children  have  turned  out, 
are  converted  into  free  reading-rooms  and  branches 
of  the  public  library.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  your 
cheering  ?  What  is  the  good  of  cheering  unless  you 
are  going  to  do  something?  You  will  say,  "But 
what  can  we  do?"  That  is  just  it;  there  is  no  one 
at  the  centre  to  appeal  to  to  get  it  done,  and  so  this 
disgrace  to  Newcastle  continues.  Look  at  Byker. 
Mr.  Burt  told  me  this  morning,  "We  have  a  popu- 
lation of  50, 000  to  60, 000  growing  up  there  without 
a  single  reading-room."  I  say  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  makes 
a  fellow  swear.  [Applause  and  laughter.  ]  But  it  is 
no  use,  as  the  fellow  said,  "  Swearing  at  large. " 
[Renewed  laughter. ]  What  we  want  is  to  consti- 
tute a  nucleus  at  which  we  can  swear  personally, 
and  which  will  look  at  Newcastle  on  the  whole  as 
the  Town  Council  looks  at  it.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Church  was  the  school -master  of  the  world. 
I  think  it  is,  in  many  things.  I  think  the  pioneer 
of  the  free  libraries  was  the  Sunday-school  library. 
I  think  there  are  many  things  in  which  the  Church 
led  the  way,  and  in  the  old  times,  of  course,  it  led 
in  almost  everything. 

A  CENTRE  FOR  "YOU  OUGHT." 

Well,  what  we  want  is  to  have  a  nucleus  which 
will  be  in  connection  with  all  the"  agencies  which 
are  continually  saying,  "You  ought."  The  state 
and  municipality  differ  from  the  Church  in  this, 
that  whereas  the  Church  says  "  You  ought, "  the 
municipality  says  "You  must."  Hence  there  are 
many  things  which  you  can  intrust  the  Church  to 
do  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  state.  I  think 
that  when  the  Church  has  educated  the  people  up 
to  a  certain  level,  when  it  is  possible  for  the  state 
or  municipality  to  step  in  and  take  the  work  on  its 
own  shoulders,  what  we  want  is  that  those  who 
have  not  the  law  at  their  back,  but  who  have  only 
the  moral  law,  and  who  see  distinctly  the  lines  of 
progress  along  which  the  community  should  go, 
should  be  as  practically  organized  as  the  Town 
Council  is.  I  dare  say  you  will  say — for  people  will 
speak  evil  of  dignitaries — that  the  Town  Council  is 
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"no  great  shakes. "  [Aid.  Stephens  :  "  Hear !  hear  !  " 
followed  by  laughter  and  applause.]  Well,  the 
Town  Council  may  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Alderman 
Stephens  thinks,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Town 
Council  to  see  after  whole  town.  There  is  not  a 
single  dirt}'^  chare  on  the  Quayside  in  which,  if  a 
drunken  man  stuffs  his  shirt  down  the  sink,  and 
so  causes  a  nuisance,  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
intelligence  would  not  be  sent  to  the  responsible 
man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  if  he  does  not  have 
that  nuisance  immediately  removed  he  would  be 
called  to  account  by 'his  employers.  Can  we  not 
take  common  measures  to  prevent  the  great  moral 
nuisances?  It  is  possible  for  whole  districts  in  a  town 
like  Newcastle  to  grow  up  without  either  church 
or  chapel  or  reading-i'oom  or  bath  or  playground, 
or  any  other  appliances  of  civilization  ;  and  there  is 
not  any  person  in  this  town  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  are  provided  with  these  things.  Is 
not  that  a  shame  ?  Can  we  not  provide  for  this  need  ? 
We  do  it  in  i-elation  to  our  streets,  we  do  it  in  rela- 
tion to  our  drains,  we  do  it  in  relation  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  but  we  do  not  do  it  in  these  institutions 
which  concern  the  moral  and  social  progress  of  our 
fellow-townsmen.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you 
do  not  do  it. 

A  SOCIAL  TELEPHONIC  EXCHANGE. 

Take  another  illustration.  You  have  the  tele- 
phone here,  and  another  thing  which  I  had  forgot 
ten — you  have  the  trams.  You  may  think  that  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  trams  is  not  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  but  I  think  that  any  person  who 
has  taken  anj'  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  hous- 
ing of  the  poor  will  consider  that  there  are  few 
things  which  a  Christian  church  could  incite  the 
community  to  provide  which  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  establishment  of  cheap  means  of  com- 
munication by  which  workingmen  can  get  speed- 
ily out  of  town.  You  know  the  telephone  exchange  . 
simply  a  call-girl  sits  there,  but  how  useful  she  is ! 
Could  we  not  get  in  eveiy  town  communication 
with  all  agencies  which  exist  for  doing  good,  some 
thing  like  the  telephonic  exchange?  Suppose  I  am 
a  benighted  man  who  lives  in  Byker,  and  I  want 
to  have  a  reading-room.  Who  have  I  to  ask?  I 
think  that  if  you  had  any  public  body  representing 
the  real  Church  of  Newcastle,  I  would  go  to  it  and 
I  would  say,  "I  want  to  get  a  reading-room  estab- 
lished in  Byker. "  Then  the  rejiresentative  of  that 
body  would  interview  the  chairman  of  your  Free- 
Library  Committee,  and  get  to  know  exactly  where 
the  hitch  comes  in.  At  present  you  do  not  know 
where  the  hitch  is,  but  when  you  get  to  know,  then 
half  the  battle  is  won.  It  is  easy  t3  punch  the  dev- 
il's head  when  he  stands  clearly  before  you,  but  you 
are  bewildered  when  he  is  suffused  round  about 
you  in  a  vague  sort  of  mannei-,  like  a  November 
fog.  [Tiaughter.  ]  There  should  be  a  centre  in  the 
town  to  get  to  know  where  the  hitch  is,  and  then 
they  could  let  the  man  at  Byker  know  where  the 
hitch  comes  in.  The  usual  objection  now  is  that 
no  one  cares  for  a  reading-room  in  the  locality. 


The  man  may  say,  "Well,  I  do."  But  does  any- 
body else?  You  go  and  see  if  there  are  other  people- 
as  well  wanting  the  reading-room,  and  then,  if 
there  are,  make  as  great  a  row  as  you  can  and  you 
will  get  your  reading-room.  Then  the  Byker  man 
may  say,  I  will  make  as  big  a  row  down  Byker  way 
as  I  can,  but  will  no  one  help  me?  But  if  there 
were  a  centre  they  would  get  all  friends  in  Elswick 
and  elsewhere  to  make  a  row  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  the  thing  could  be  done. 

You  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  good  that  can 
be  done  by  judicious  wire-pulling  ;  it  is  quite  phe- 
nomenal. One  of  the  defects  of  the  Church  is  that 
it  has  never  found  it  out,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  you  the  advantages  of 
having  a  telephonic  exchange  in  this  town.  For 
if  you  can  once  get  concerted  action,  how  much 
might  be  done !  How  much  sooner  all  these  im- 
provements might  have  been  made  if  there  had  been 
a  centre ! 

A  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 

I  only  did  one  bit  of  good  work  in  Newcastle  when 
I  was  here,  outside  of  my  ordinary  daily  work.  It 
was  about  the  question  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  I  remember  how  that  was  got  uji,  and  I 
remember  how  difficult  it  was  because  there  were  no 
people  to  appeal  to.  1  Avrote  to  the  papers  ;  that  was 
my  first  introduction  to  journalism.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Northern  Daily  Express,  and  I  signed  it,  I 
think, "  X.  Y.  Z. , "  and  pointed  out  what  had  been  done 
at  Blackheath,  and  asked  whether  something  like 
this  could  not  be  done  in  Newcastle.  I  bought  fifty 
copies  of  the  Express,  marked  tiie  letter,  and  sent 
it  round  to  as  many  people  as  I  thought  would  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  Then  somebody  wrote  and 
said  that  they  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  and  I 
followed  it  up.  You  can  do  almost  anything  if  j-ou 
can  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Then  I  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter, and  the  editor — Mr.  Haywood  he  was— cut  off  at 
the  top,  "To  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Daily  Ex- 
press, "  and  at  the  bottom  "X.  Y.  Z. , "  and  put  it  in 
as  a  leading  article.  AVell,  I  need  not  say  that  I 
sent  that  article  round  marked  [laughter]  ;  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Alderman  Smith  took  the 
thing  up,  got  a  public  meeting  called  by  the  mayor, 
and  became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Mendicity 
Society.  So  we  got  the  thing  done.  If  there  had 
been  a  man  who  was  the  real  bishop  of  Newcastle, 
in  the  sense  that  the  telephone  girl  is  the  real  nexus 
between  the  people  whom  she  switches  on,  he  could 
have  told  me  exactly  what  to  have  done.  Wln^n 
you  have  a  straight  case  like  that  of  Byker.  I  thiidc 
that  if  the  Church  of  Newcastle  would  print  a  lit- 
tle slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  set  forth  the  facts 
that  there  are  50,000  people  in  Byker  and  that 
there  is  not  a  reading-room  in  the  whole  district, 
and  sent  it  roimd  to  the  churches,  you  might  get  a 
good  deal  more  done  in  that  way. 

MY  FAITH   IX   THE  CHURCH. 

People  think  that,  because  I  so  often  criticise  min 
isters  and  churches,  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
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them.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  because  I  think  there 
is  so  much  in  them  that  I  have  spoken  as  I  have 
done.  Most  of  my  friends  think  I  am  asking  an 
impossible  tiling  in  thinking  that  the  churches  will 
•do  any  good.  They  say  they  will  not  do  it.  The 
only  good  you  will  get  out  of  the  churches  will  be 
from  individuals  in  them.  I  think  that  the  churches 
can  work  together  themselves,  and  not  only  indi- 
viduals in  them.  I  think  that  the  Church,  as  I 
speak  of  it,  is  the  soul,  is  the  conscience,  of  the 
community.  The  Town  Council  may  represent  the 
intelligence,  may  represent  the  physical  material 
freedom,  but  the  conscience  of  the  community  is 
the  Church.  Our  duty  is  to  get  that  conscience 
energized.  You  know  what  we  have  had  in  Lon- 
don. We  had  no  end  of  vestries,  but  now  we  have 
got  the  London  County  Council.  Now,  the  good 
that  came  from  the  establishment  of  the  London 
County  Council  would  come  from  the  establishment 
of  some  such  nucleus  as  I  have  mentioned.  That 
nucleus  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  whenever  there  was  an  evil  which  could  be 
abated,  and  which  had  been  abated  elsewhere,  the 
whole  allied  forces  of  the  conscience  of  Newcastle 
were  set  against  it.  We  would  have  the  body 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  every 
good  thing  other  towns  have  got  should  be  got  here, 
or  if  any  town  had  abated  an  evil,  it  should  be 
abated  in  Newcastle,  or  you  would  know  the  reason 
why. 

ITS  POLITICAL  MISSION. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  Chvirch  has  a  great  polit- 
ical mission  ;  I  think  it  has  a  great  municipal  mis- 
sion ;  and  I  also  think  it  has  a  great  social  mission. 
I  think  the  more  we  can  get  these  missions  clearlj^ 
defined  before  us,  the  more  real  our  Church  would 
be — the  more  alive,  energetic,  and  useful.  I  know 
there  are  some  people  who  have  such  a  horror  at  the 
idea  that  the  Church  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics  that  this  suggestion  would  make  them 
faint.  But  you  are  going  to  have  an  election.  Is 
the  Church  of  Newcastle  going  to  do  anything  in 
view  of  that  election?  Is  there  nobody  that  will 
speak,  or  can  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Newcastle?  I  do  not  want  the  Church  to  proclaim 
itself  either  Home  Rule  or  Unionist,  or  of  any  party. 
There  are,  however,  certain  things upon  which  the 
Church  agrees,  and  I  think  upon  these  things  we 
can  act  together  with  much  greater  force.  I  think 
that  the  liquor-dealer  can  teach  the  Church  a  great 
many  things  in  politics.  He  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  shows  that  his  vote  is  worth  so  much. 
Why?  Because  the  publican  is  in  earnest  and  the 
Church  is  not  in  earnest.  There  are  three  great 
points  on  which  I  think  the  Church  could  act,  and 
could  act  wisely  and  well.  The  Church  consists  of 
all  tliose  who  do  in  their  daily  life,  from  day  to 
day,  as  Jesus  Christ  would  have  done  if  He  had 
been  in  their  place.  What  did  Jesus  Christ  do  and 
teach?  Lesisons  of  self-sacrifice,  of  giving  up  time 
and  trouble  and  life  to  save  people.  Those  who  do 
so  are,  in  my  opinion,  Christians,  and  those  who  do 


not  do  so  are  atheists.  It  is  the  people  who  would 
take  trouble  to  help  others,  the  people  who  spend 
time  and  give  a  piece  of  their  life  in  order  to  make 
their  brother-man  or  their  sister-woman  better  and 
happier,  who  are  the  real  Christians,  who  consti- 
tute the  real  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ  in  New- 
castle. 

AT  THE  GENERAL   ELECTION. 

Now  I  want  to  know,  in  view  of  an  election, 
what  is  that  Church  going  to  do?  You  know  what 
takes  place  at  an  election.  A  great  deal  of  lying 
goes  on  at  elections,  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  in  many  places,  and,  what 
is  worse  than  corruption,  there  is  coercion  and  an 
attempt  to  bring  undue  force  to  bear  upon  people. 
Now,  all  these  things  are  distinctly  wrong  accord- 
ing to  the  elementary  faith  of  any  person.  Every 
one  of  these  things  is  quite  independent  of  party 
lines.  Now  the  devil  is  going  to  be  let  loose  among 
you  in  the  coming  election.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  sin  in  the  shape  of  corruption  and 
lying,  and  all  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
very  well  have  an  Election  Sunday,  when  every  par- 
son who  w^as  worth  his  salt  would  lay  down  broad 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  voters.  Secondly, 
the  Church  might  write  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  "  For  legislators,  no  scoundrels  need  apply. " 
You  may  think  that  is  a  very  modest  thing ;  it  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  ethical  standard  of  a 
great  many  electors  of  the  present  day.  I  have 
heard  many  men  argue  deliberately,  "  I  admit  he  is 
a  liar,  I  admit  he  is  a  scoundrel,  I  would  not  have 
him  in  my  house ;  but  he  is  a  clever  man,  he  is  an 
able  man,  therefore  I  shall  vote  for  him."  I  some- 
times think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Satan 
stood  as  a  candidate ;  he,  at  least,  is  clever  enough. 

A  CHURCH  PROGRAM. 

There  is  another  thing,  a  third  thing,  which  I 
think  the  Church  might  do.  The  Church  might 
draw  up  a  certain  program  for  the  guidance  of 
the  electors,  not  necessarily  to  thrust  it  down  their 
throats,  but  merely  to  say,  "We,  representing  all 
the  churches  and  all  the  people  who  are  working  for 
the  good  of  the  town,  think  that  the  following 
measures  should  have  the  support  of  any  candidate 
that  stands  for  Newcastle. "  Remember  that  if  you 
do  not  do  this  you  weaken  the  force  behind  any  one 
of  these  reforms.  I  know  the  kind  of  argument  that 
weighs  with  these  men.  They  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  six  men  sitting  on  a  fence  than  they  would 
to  the  arguments  of  six  hundred  who  are  safe  in  the 
party  fold.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  get  your  ideas 
home  to  the  politician  you  have  to  let  him  know 
that  you  fear  it  will  be  rather  awkward  to  get  some 
of  the  weaker  brethren  up  to  the  poll  in  good  time 
if  he  does  not  pay  attention  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  question.  I  do  not  say  this  will  be  popular  doc- 
trine with  candidates.  But  I  think  it  would  make 
an  election  purer  if  when  a  candidate  came  to  a 
town  he  knew  that  the  good  people  of  the  town  had 
thought  out  certain  questions  upon  which  the  can- 
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didate  had    to    go  straight.     Now  for  our  program, 
into  which  nothing  must  go  upon  which  all  the  best 
people  cannot   agi-ee.     First,    on    tlie    Temperance 
Question.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Newcastle  was  in  favor  of  local 
option,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Church  of  Newcastle 
would  be  in  favor  of  local  option  for  Sunday  closing. 
[Applause.  ]     [Mr.  Guy  Hayler  dissented.  ]     Mr.  Hay- 
ler  says  he  dissents,  and  why?    Because  he  says  he 
wants  Sunday  closing  without  local  option.     Well, 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  does  it  not?     [Hear! 
hear !]     Another  thing  upon  which  the  Church  has 
not  made  up  its  mind  is  the  question  of  the  Eight- 
Hours  Day,  but  I  think  the  Church  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  six  days  a  week.      [Applause.  ]     I  think  the 
greatest  objector  to  the  state  interference  with  the 
hours  of  labor  would  not  say  that  the  one  day's  rest 
in  seven  should  not  be  secured  to  all  workers,  many 
of  whom  now  have  to   work,   perhaps,    not  seven 
days  a  week,  but  thirteen  days  a  fortnight.     Many 
new  industries  that  have  sprung  up  since  Sabbatari - 
anism  decayed    seem  to  be  run  on  the  assumption 
that  God  Almighty  made  a  little  bit  of  a  mistake  at 
Sinai,  and  that  one  rest-day  in  fourteen  will  suffice. 
I  think  we  have  to  get  back  to  old  Moses,  and  go 
for  one  day  in  seven.      [Loud  applause.  ]     Now,  there 
is  another  point  on  which  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Church  will  agree,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  incal- 
culable advantage   if,  before  a  representative  was 
chosen,  the  candidate  could  be  got  to  promise  his 
support  to  a  short  bill  making  it  penal  for  any  paper 
to  publish  any  odds  upon  any  given  event.     [Loud 
applause.]     Then    there   is  another   question   upon 
which  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diflf erence  of  opiri- 
ion  among  any   good  people,  and  that  is  that  the 
candidate  ought   to  promise  to  do  everything  that 
he  can  by  voice  and  vote  to  prevent  the  sale  of  drink 
and  opium  to  the  native  races.      [Applause.  ]     There 
is  another  point  which  I  should  like  to  put  before  the 
representative   body   of   Newcastle,    as   to   whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  special  i"ate  levied  upon  the 
public-houses  in  Newcastle,  to  be  voted  to  maintain- 
ing a  good  inebriate  home  for  the  drunkards  of  New- 
castle, and  for  supplying  good  temperance  text-books 
to  teach   the   children  never  to  enter  a  beer-house. 
[Applause.]     I  do  not  think  that  the  Church  would 
object  to  that.     Now,  there  is  another  question — the 
question  of  the  poor-law.     I   think  the   Church,  in 
view  of  the  discussion  on  the  lapsed  masses  and  the 
submerged   tenth,  would  unanimously  agi'ee  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 


the  whole  question  of  poor-law  relief,  to  see  whether 
poor-law  administration  could  be  humanized,  placed 
upon  a  more  humane  and  Christian  basis.  [Hear  ! 
hear !  and  applause.  ]  There  is  the  great  question 
which,  to  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
is  especially  important,  that  is  the  promotion  of 
peace  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  far 
more  important,  because  more  urgent  and  practical, 
is  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  a  good  work- 
ing modus  Vivendi  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  so  that  the  men  of  our  common  language  may 
not  reproduce  the  armed  anarchy  of  modern  Europe. 

THE  CHURCH   IN  THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

There  are  churches  in  London  and  New  Yoi'k 
which  have  stood  silent  in  the  midst,  municipal 
atheism  reigning  rampant,  and  allowed  the  whole 
politics  of  these  towns  to  be  run  by  the  corner  boy, 
the  publican,  and  the  loafer.  Now,  if  we  know  tliat 
the  candidate  is  a  jobber  and  a  rogue,  and  we  allow 
this  man  to  stand  without  one  warning  word,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  responsibility  will  not  lie  so 
much  with  the  rum-seller  as  with  the  Church.  Be- 
fore municipal  elections  why  could  they  not  put  out 
some  broad  general  program  showing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  progress  was  tending  in  Newcastle, 
and  saying  those  who  would  support  that  would  be 
returned  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  have 
some  effect?  Take  the  Poor-law  Guardians  ;  If  there 
is  one  duty  more  pressing  than  another  laid  down  by 
the  Church,  it  is  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  Tlie  churches  have  left  the  elec- 
tions of  guardians  entirely  to  persons  whose  only 
anxiety  is  to  save  the  rates.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
save  the  rates,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be 
thought  of.  And  it  is  the  same  in  relation  to  Town 
Councils  and  School  Boards.  The  Church  should  sup- 
port those  who  are  taking  time  and  trouble  to  im- 
prove the  town.  Now  I  have  finished.  Will  you 
speak  straight,  and  tell  me  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  establish  a  common  centre  like  a  telephonic 
exchange,  which  would  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  whole  town — which  would  receive  a  complaint 
from  any  district  that  had  not  a  bath-room,  or  a 
reading-room,  or  a  coffee-tavern,  see  the  people 
most  interested  in  these  subjects,  and  poke  them 
up  to  united  action,  which  would  bring  all  the 
churches  into  line  on  all  the  broad  principles  of  so- 
cial, moral,  and  political  progress?  I  think  it  can  be 
done  in  Newcastle. 


THE    PROPOSED    CIVIC    CENTRE. 


Action  having  at  once  been  taken  in  favor  of  or- 
ganizing as  proposed  by  Mr.  Stead,  the  following  very 
interesting  constitution  has  been  drafted  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  be  acted  upon  in  the  future  • 

1 .  That  the  Centre  should  l)e  composed  of  the  best 
available  representatives  of  all  those  who  are  in  any 
way  devoting  time,  thought,  and  labor  to  the  pro- 


motion of  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead. 

2.  Tliat  its  object  shall  be  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  upon  a  central  body  under- 
taking to  secure  that  every  evil  shall  be  combatted 
by  all  available  agencies  for  good,  and  of  social, 
moral,  or  political  progress  ;  to  promote  the  iutroduc- 
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tion  into  the  district  of  every  improvement — social, 
moral,  or  administrative — which  experience  has 
shown  will  advance  the  general  well-being. 

3.  That  its  chief  dutj'^  will  be  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
telephone  exchange  between  the  various  agencies  at 
work  in  the  town,  but  that  it  will  also  seek  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  as  to  what  can  be 
done  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of 
progress,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  toward  energiz- 
ing and  giving  effect  to  the  public  conscience  of  the 
local  community'. 

4  That  the  Centre  shall  be  absolutely  color-blind 
to  all  differences  of  party,  sect,  class,  and  sex,  and 
shall  represent,  like  the  Town  Council,  the  interests 
of  all  those  within  the  area  of  its  operation. 

5.  That  the  Centre  shall  meet  once  a  month,  or 
once  a  quarter,  like  the  Town  Council,  leaving  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  between  meetings  to  com- 
mittees, which  will  be  appointed  for  various  depart- 
ments of  activity,  such  as  political,  municipal, 
jihilanthropic,  industrial,  and  religious. 

6.  That  the  first  duty  of  the  Centre  shall  be  to 
draw  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  carefully  com- 
piled map  of  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre, 
showing  accurately  in  everj-  ward  or  section,  say  of 
10,000  population,  what  agencies  exist  for  the  demor- 
alization, such  as  public-houses,  brothels,  betting 
resorts,  etc. ,  or  for  the  elevation  of  the  people,  such 
as  churches,  libraries,  temperance  houses,  schools, 
parks,  wash-houses,  etc. ,  and  then  to  endeavor  to 
level  up  the  most  backward  districts  to  the  standard 
of  the  most  advanced. 

7.  That  the  Centre  shall  constantly  invite  fresh 
suggestions  based  upon  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  other  communities  in  the  work  of  social  reform, 
as,  for  instance,  (1)  The  Recreative  Evening  Classes 
of  London.  (2)  The  Municipal  Lodging-houses  of 
Glasgow.  (3)  The  Temperance  Text-book  Teaching 
in  the  American  Schools.  (4)  The  Branch  Free  Li 
braries  of  Leeds.  (5)  The  Brabazon  Scheme  of 
Workhouse  Employment.  (6)  The  Tee-to-tum  or 
Popular  Clubs  of  London.  (7)  The  Graded  Edu- 
cation of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  (8)  The  Arbi- 
tral Courts  of  Norway.  (9)  The  Labor  Colonies  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  etc. ,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
for  every  district  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  the 
best  results  achieved  in  the  most  advanced  commu- 
nities elsewhere. 

8.  The  Centre  will  thus  become  in  time  possessed 
of  a  body  of  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  communities,  which  will  enable 
it  to  draw  up  a  normal  standard  of  necessaries  for 
the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  community, 
toward  which  it  would  seek  to  approximate  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in  every  district  in  the  town. 


9.  That  the  Centre  shall  not  deal  directly  with 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  district  in  the  first 
instance,  but  shall  always  approach  them  through 
the  agency  of  the  already  constituted  Religious  Con- 
ference, the  members  of  whose  committee  should 
form  part,  ex-officio,  of  the  Centre.  Only  in  cases 
where  the  Religious  Conference  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  act  should  the  Centre  address  itself  di- 
rectlj'  to  any  religious  organization  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference. 

10.  That  the  Centre  should,  if  possible,  contain 
among  its  members  persons  who,  while  entirely  at 
one  with  the  objects  of  the  Centre,  could  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  directly  representing  all  the  institu- 
tions which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  endeavor  made 
to  raise  and  improve  the  life  of  the  towns.  An  ideal 
centre  would  be  thus  constituted ; 


RELIGIOUS. 


MUNICIPAL. 


1. 

The    Committee    of     the 

Representatives  of 

Religious  Conference. 

1. 

Town  Councils. 

2 

Representatives      of     the 

2. 

County  Councils. 

Young    Men's     and  the 

3. 

Bench  of  Magistrates. 

Young  Women's   Chris- 

4. 

The     Police     and     Jail 

tian  Associations. 

Officials. 

3. 

The  Sunday-School  Union. 

5. 

Municipal  Officers. 

4. 

Any  other   general   relig- 

ious association  not  rep- 

EDUCATIONAL. 

resented  at  the  Confer- 

ence. 

Representatives  of 

1. 

The  Newspaper. 

POLITICAL. 

2. 

The  School  Board. 

3. 

School  Teachers. 

1. 

Members    of     Parlian/ent 

(a)  Private. 

and  their  opposing  Can- 

(6) Board. 

didates. 

(c)  Denominational. 

2. 

Representatives    of    the 

4. 

Of  the  Free  Library. 

Local    Party    Organiza- 

5. 

Of  the  University  Exten- 

tions. 

sion. 

3. 

The     Women's     Political 

6. 

Of    other    Educational 

Associations. 

Agencies. 

4. 

Liberation    and    Church 

Defence  Societies. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

PHILANTHROPIC. 

Representatives  of 

1.  The  Board  of  Guardians. 

2.  The     Charity     Organiza- 

tion Society. 

3.  The  Poor-law  Officials. 

4.  The    Hospital    and   Dis- 

pensary. 

5.  The  Friendly  Societies. 

6.  Societies    for  Preventing 

Cruelty. 

7.  Other    Benevolent    Soci- 

eties. 

8.  The  Band  of  Hope. 

9.  The     United      Kingdom 

Alliance. 

10.  The  Good  Templars. 

11.  Of     other    Temperance 

Organizations. 


1 .  Representative      of    the 

Trades  Council. 

2.  Northumberland    Miners' 

Association   of    Masters 
and  Men. 

3.  Durham  Miners'  Associa- 

tion of  Masters  and  Men. 

4.  Co-operative  Societies. 

5.  Sailors'   Union   and  Fed- 

eration. 

6.  Women's  Trades  Union. 

7.  Of  other  Associations. 

RECREATIVE. 

Representatives  of 

1.  Cricket      and       Athletic 
Societies. 

2.  Theatres     and      Concert 

Halls. 


And  say  twelve  others  selected  for  their  special 
fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Centre. 

11.  That  the  Centre  should  be  affiliated  with  other 
centres,  forming  or  to  be  formed  in  other  towns,  for 
the  interchange  of  information  and  mutual  cooper- 
ation  for  the  common  weal. 


THE   ''POLYTECHNIC"  AND   ITS  CHICAGO   EXCURSION. 


BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


BY  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Review  of  Reviews 
reaches  its  readers  there  will  have  landed  at 
New  York  the  projector  and  manager  of  the  most 
considerable  excursion  party  ever  organized. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Regent  Street,  London,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
January  20,  to  perfect  arrangements  in  the  United 
States  for  bringing  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
next  year  not  fewer  than  one  thousand  of  the  young 
men  who  belong  to  this  wonderful  technical  and  rec- 
reative establishment.  To  take  an  excursion  party 
of  a  thousand  people  a  hundred  or  even  five  hundred 
miles,  to  be  gone  a  week  or  two,  would  be  a  suffi- 
ciently formidable  undertaking.  But  to  arrange  for 
the  transportation,  board  and  entire  itinerary  and 
program  of  a  thousand  enterprising  young  appren- 
tices, mechanics  and  clerks— mostly  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  five— for  a  journey,  first  across 
England   to   Liverpool,    then   across    the    Atlantic 


Ocean  to  New  York,  then  by  different  routes  to  and 
from  Chicago,  together  with  minute  and  systematic 
plans  for  board  and  accommodation  in  Chicago,  and 
at  points  on  the  overland  route — all  this  constitutes 
an  affair  of  incomparably  greater  magnitude. 

But  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  is  as  easily  equal  to  this 
task  as  Von  Moltke  was  equal  to  the  mobilization  of 
an  army  coi"ps.  For  Mr.  Mitcliell  has  had  experience. 
I  happened  to  be  in  Paris  early  in  1889,  and  to  have 
been  conversant  with  the  plans  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  then  making  for  bringing  from  London  to  the 
great  French  exhibition  some  two  thousand  of  his 
young  people,  in  weekly  relays.  Everybody  won- 
dered how  he  managed  to  secure  such  remarkably 
favorable  terms  from  the  railway  and  steamship 
companies.  And  everybody  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion who  learned  how  Mr.  Mitchell  leased,  through 
the  exposition  season,  a  number  of  new  antl  com- 
modious houses,  bought  comfortable  cots  and  furni- 
ture,   installed   housekeepers  and  cooks,  and   thus. 
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in  overcrowded  Paris,  improvised  comfortable  Eng- 
lish homes,  in  each  of  which  thirty  or  forty  young 
men  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

The  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  belonging 
t©  given  trades  and  industries,  came  over  accom- 
panied by  their  technical  instructors  from  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  make  an 
intelligent  and  valuable  study  of  those  portions  of 
ithe  Pai-is  exposition  that  related  to  their  handicrafts 
or  callings.  Tlie  expenses  had  all  been  met  in  ad- 
vance by  the  simple  plan  of  requiring  a  small  weekly 
■dejTOsit — which  had  begun  early  in  the  season  pre- 
ceding tlie  exposition — from  every  yoimg  fellow 
wliQ  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. At  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  that  the 
young  man  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  he 
had  made  the  excursion  to  Paris  on  his  own  plans 


MR.    ROBERT  MITCHELL,   SECRETARY-  AND  MANAGER. 

and  resources,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  far  better 
advantages  through  Mr.  Mitchell's  co-operative  plan. 
Yet  there  was  no  suspicion  of  charity  or  pauperism 
about  the  scheme,  for  the  sums  that  the  young  men 
had  contributed  not  only  sufficed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, but  left  a  small  surplus  in  the  treasury  of 
the  excursion  fund.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  previously 
taken  comparatively  small  parties  of  his  Polj^technic 
boys  on  walking  excursions  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
had  for  several  years  maintained  summer  quarters 
for  them  at  various  points  on  the  English  sea-coast. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  financial  and  educational 
success  of  the  Paris  excursions,  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the 
sunrmer  of  1890,  arranged  to  take  several  thousand 
of  the  Polyteclinic  young  people  on  holiday  trips  to 
Scotland.  It  should  be  said  that  there  is  a  young 
women's  annex  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
that  several  hundred  young  women  went  to  Paris  in 
18H9,  and  several  hundred  more  joined  the  Scotch 
outings  in  1890. 

The  past  summer,  1891,  witnessed  a  considerable 
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variety  of  holiday  excursions  and  diversions  under- 
taken by  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  but  the  principal 
and  most  novel  excursion  comprised  a  several  weeks' 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  with  various 
landings.  A  steamship  had  been  chartered  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  made  the  trip  with  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive parties  of  several  hundred  each  during  the 
summer  season.  But  it  will  be  readily  seen  tliat 
while  all  of  these  previous  undertakings  have  given 
Mr.  Mitchell  great  skill  and  experience  in  carrying 
out  such  projects,  the  greatest  achievement  of  all 
will  be  the  grand  American  tour  of  1893. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  books  of  the  savings 
department  were  opened  to  receive  the  weekly  de- 
posits of  the  yoimg  men  who  desired  to  begin  laying 
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by  their  pennies,  sixpences,  or  shillings  toward  the 
round  sum  which  would  pay  for  the  Chicago  trip. 
I  found  on  a  visit  to  the  Polytechnic  at  that  time 
that  its  naanagers  were  laboring  under  the  natural 
impression  that  the  exposition  was  to  be  held  in 
1892.  The  postponement  did  not,  however,  dampen . 
tlie  ardor  of  the  Polytechnic  boys,  but  only  made  it 
seem  to  many  of  them  the  more  possible  to  make 
ready  to  come.  Mr.  Mitchell,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  closed  an  advantageous  contract  with  the  Inman 
and  International  Steamship  Company,  which  se- 
cures five  hundred  passages  by  the  splendid  steamers 
the    City    of  New    York    and    the    City    of   Paris. 


'ork  Place .  .SlrartcC^^ 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  WORK. 

Several  hundred  more  pas-sages  have  been  taken 
with  the  fine  steamei-s  of  the  Hamburg  line,  which 
touch  at  Southampton.  Mr.  Mitchell  will  endeavor 
thus  early  to  make  good  terms  with  the  American 
railway  companies,  and  will  visit  Chicago  in  order 
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to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
how  best  and  cheapest  to  house  and  board  his  young 
men  in  the  World's  Fair  city. 

Without  attempting  at  this  time  to  give  precise 
figures,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  be  able  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory 
trip  from  London  to  Chicago  and  back  to  London, 
including  a  considerable  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  at  least  a  passing  glimpse  of 
numerous  other  American  attractions,  at  an  expense 
not  greater  than  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  it 
would  cost  the  individual  young  man  to  secure  a 
similar  trip  in  his  own  way. 

What  is  the  Polj'technic?  It  is  the  pioneer  of 
a  series  of  important  and  growing  institutions  in 
London  for  which  it  has  also  been  the  model.  Tliese 
establishments  admit  to  membership  young  men  and 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-five — the  young  people  belonging  for  the  mosi; 
l)art  to  the  working  classes.  The  particular  name 
"  Polyteclmic, "  as  applied  to  these  institutes,  is  acci- 
dental, andgrewoutof  the  earlier  name  of  tlie  build- 
ing which  was  acquired  in  Regent  Street ;  but  the 
name  is  not  seriously  misleading.     The  Polyteclmic 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REI^IEIVS. 


A  WINTER  EVENING  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC'S  BEADING- ROOM. 


Institute  is  a  great  establishment  which  provides  for 
the  social,  recreative,  and  educational  wants  of  the 
self-dependent  young  people  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  who,  in  this  line 
of  organized  work  for  the  welfare  of  young  people 
in  cities,  deserves  to  be  called  the  wisest  and  most 
successful  philanthropist  of  our  generation.  He  has 
not  only  worked  out  the  plan  of  the  institute,  nurs- 
ing it  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  its  present 
magnificent  dimensions,  but  he  has  given,  in  addi- 
tion to  great  sums  of  money,  his  constant  energy 
and  supervision.  Himself  a  great  West  Indian 
merchant  and  man  of  affairs,  he  has  nevertheless 
devoted  all  his  evenings  and  his  Sundays  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institute,  while  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was 
originally  taken  in  hand  as  a  lad  and  trained  for 
this  work  by  Mr.  Hogg,  has  grown  up  as  the  prac- 
tical organizer  and  manager. 

Upon  the  club  side  of  the  institute  one  finds  a 
great  gymnasium,  swimming-bath,  library,  reading- 
rooms,  the  largest  boating  club  on  the  Thames, 
successful  cricket  teams  and  foot-ball  teams,  bicycle 
clubs,  tennis  clubs,  musical  societies,  and  other 
organizations  for  sport  or  pleasure  or  mutual  im- 
provement in  almost  endless  number.  Upon  the 
educational  side  there  is  a  very  extensive  series  of 
practical  technical  classes,  with  machine  shops, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  practical 
trades  workrooms.  There  are  advanced  scientific 
courses,  classes  in  mathematics,  book-keeping,  and 
modem  languages,  and  opportunities,  in  short,  for  the 
acquisition  of  almost  any  kind  of  knowledge  that 


would  be  useful  to  any  given  class  of  young  fellows 
in  London  who  belong  to  the  working  and  so-called 
"  lower  middle"  classes,  and  who  must  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world  as  artisans  or  in  some  branch 
of  trade.  The  Polytechnic's  art  schools,  in  which 
every  department  of  technical,  decorative  and  man- 
ufacturing art  is  successfully  taught,  are  exception- 
ally complete  and  extensive. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  institute  the  young  fel- 
lows enjoy  the  best  of  lectures  and  many  good  con- 
certs and  entertainments.  On  Sundays  Mr.  Hogg 
conducts  a  great  Bible  class ;  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  is  avowedly  religious.  The  trade  schools 
are  all  conducted  with  the  approbation  and  with  the 
practical  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  of  London, 
so  that  there  is  no  conflict.  Young  men  who  are 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  institute  pay  a  small 
charge  of  some  twelve  shillings  per  year,  and  for 
every  term  of  class  work  or  for  every  particular 
course  of  instruction  they  pay  prescribed  fees,  all 
of  which  are  very  moderate.  Many  persons  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  classes-^nearly  all  of  which,  it 
should  be  said,  are  evening  classes — who  are  not  full 
members  of  the  institute,  and  are  not,  therefore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  social  and  recreative  advan- 
tages of  the  establishment  considered  as  a  club. 
About  twelve  thousand  persons  every  year  are  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Of  this  number  nearly  two 
thousand  are  young  women. 

Tlie  People's  Palace  in  East  London,  which  for 
reasons  not  necessary  here  to  explain  would  seem  to 
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have  secured  a  wider  repu- 
tation, is  much  younger 
tlian  the  Regent  Street  in- 
stitute, and  has  as  yet  not 
attained  so  liigh  a  success. 
Its  educational  and  general 
work,  however,  has  been 
modelled  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 
Regent  Street  establish- 
ment. Upon  similar  lines, 
in  other  portions  of  the  gieat 
metropolis,  four  or  five  other 
polytechnic  institutes  are 
BOW  being  opened.  Under 
acts  of  Parliament  revising 
the  ancient  parochial  en- 
dowments of  London  a  large 
fund  of  money  has  witliin  a 
few  years    been  placed   for 

redisposal   in  the   hands  of  '  ■ 

the  national  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they,  in 
turn,  have  made  large  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance and  further  development  of  this  Regent 
Street  institute,  and  also  of  the  entire  series  of  Lon- 
don polytechnics  wliich  is  being  built  up,  partly 
by  private  beneficence  and  paitly  through  the  aid 
of  this  public  bounty,  upon  the  model  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
admirable  institution. 

Upon  all  these  matters  no  man  is  more  minutely 
informed  than  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  technical  in- 
stiuction  in  several  of  the  newer  institutes,  includ- 
ing the  People's  Palace,  while  retaining  his  position 
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IN  THE  REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 

as  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Regent  Street  es- 
tablishment. He  is  accompanied  to  America  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Hogg,  who  has  but  lately  completed  his 
studies  at  Eton,  and  has  now  entered  upon  a  period 
of  work  and  service  as  one  of  the  managing  staff  of 
the  Polytechnic.  It  was  as  a  young  man  fresh  from 
Eton  tliat  his  father,  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  began,  some 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  his  work  among  the 
apprentice  lads  of  London  which  has  had  so  ex- 
traordinary a  develop- 
ment. 

Not  least  important 
among  the  zealou.s 
workers  whose  whole 
time  is  given  to  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  in- 
stitute is  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  a  gentleman 
whose  record  in  football 
and  athletics  at  Cam- 
bridge University  gave 
liim  international  famc! 
among  amateur  and 
collegiate  sportsmen, 
and  whose  presence  at 
the  Polytechnic  not 
only  promotes  athletic 
enthusiasm,  and  ac 
counts  in  some  degree 
for  the  great  niunber  of 
prizes  the  Polytechnic 
clubs  and  teams  are 
winning  in  British 
amateur  contests,  but 
whose  manly  Christian 
character  makes  his 
moral  and  religious  in- 
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fluence  a  power  for  good  among  the  thousands  of 
young  Londoners  with  whom  he  constantly  mingles. 
His  whole,  time  is  given  gratuitously  and  gladly  to 
this  work. 

An  interesting  new  departure  at  the  Polytechnic 
has  been  entered  upon  within  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  and  its  conduct  has  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Hogg  in  the  liands  of  Mr.  Charles  Peer,  who  until 
that  time  belonged  to  the  London  staff  of  The  Ee- 
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VIEW  OP  Reviews.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  young  English  people 
who  come  to  London  from  the  country  each  year  to 
find  employment  and  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Many 
of  these  are  without  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the 
city  who  could  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Mr.  Peer's 
task  is  no  less  a  one  than  an  attempt  to  get  into 
such  communication  with  the  clergymen   and   pas- 
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tors  of  various  religious  denominations  throughout 
Great  Britain  that  whenever  any  young  persons 
from  their  parishes  are  going  to  the  metropolis  they 
may  carry  to  Mr.  Peer's  department  of  the  Polytech- 
nic a  card  of  introduction  which  will  entitle  them 
to  friendly  advice  and  assistance  in  securing  lodging 
and  boarding  places,  and  which  will  further  secure 
for  them  such  a  welcome  from  some  metropolitan 
church  or  society  or  institution  as  may  protect  them 
in  the  first  critical  weeks  of  residence  in  the  city 
from  evil  influences  which  might  otherwise  prove 
their  ruin.  The  ramifications  of  the  work  at  the 
Polytechnic  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that 
a  very  long  article  would  be  necessary  if  it  were 
desirable  to  describe  them  in  detail.  Enough  is  now 
known  in  America  of  this  great  London  work  to 
insure  for  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Douglas  Hogg  a  most 
hearty  greeting. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY. 

THE  Forum  for  January  contains  two  articles  on 
the  "  Louisiana  Lotteiy. " 

Away  with  the  Lottery. 

The  first,  by  Judge  Frank  McGloin,  is  an  account 
of  the  popular  struggle  in  Louisiana  against  the  lot- 
tery company,  which  is  making  a  desperate  attempt 
to  secure  by  constitutional  provision  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  charter  of  the  company  will  expire  De 
cember  31,  1893,  and  it  is  proposed  by  its  friends 
that  it  be  renewed  for  twenty  five  years  more. 

The  people  are  divided.  "On  one  side  is  a  band 
of  lottery  gamblers  grown  very  rich  upon  their  ne 
farious  business  and  willing  to  spend  enormously  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  monopoly,  and  with  them 
is  every  element  of  the  population  that  is  purchas- 
able or  controllable  by  considerations  of  a  selfish 
character.  Unfortunately,  they  have  also  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  many  honest  but  misguided 
men  who  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and 
that  she  wiU  be  justified  in  licensing  gambling  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  liquor  trafiic  is  laden 
with  a  tax  for  Government  support. 

"On  the  other  side  are  arranged  all  who  are  op- 
posed as  a  matter  of  principle  to  gambling  in  any 
shape  or  under  any  circumstances,  together  with  a 
large  number  not  so  extreme  in  their  views,  yet  op- 
posing this  gambling  institution  as  destructive  of 
the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  the  State. " 

The  present  charter  of  the  company,  which  dates 
from  January  1,  1869,  was  obtained  originally,  says 
Judge  McGloin,  by  means  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  indeed 
pronounced  to  that  effect. 

The  charter  of  the  lottery  company  was  abrogated 
in  1879  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  then  in  ses- 
sion, but  the  operation  of  the  statute  was  stayed  by 
the  writ  of  injunction  of  a  United  States  judge. 
The  constitutional  convention  which  assembled  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  same  year  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution  for  submission  to  the  people,  out  of 
deference  to  the  original  contract  entered  into  by 
the  State  and  the  company,  and  after  making  pro- 
vision for  the  licensing  of  rival  companies — which, 
it  was  thought,  would  destroy  the  monopoly  feature 
of  the  company — ratified  the  lottery  charter  with  the 
subjoined  proviso  that  all  lotteries  in  Louisiana 
should  be  unlawful  after  January  1,  189/5.  This  pro 
vision  regarding  lotteries  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  along  with  other  provisions  recommended 
by  the  constitutional  assembly,  and  was  adopted. 
Had  it  been  submitted  separately,  it  would,  Judge 
McGloin  is  of  opinion,  have  been  rejected. 

But  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  declaration 


that  after  January  1,  1895,  all  lotteries  in  Louisiana 
shall  be  unlawful,  the  lottery  company  is  endeavor 
ing  by  every  hook  and  crook  to  secure  a  continu- 
ation of  its  charter  for  another  period  of  years. 

The  opponents  of  the  rechartering  of  the  lotteiy 
company,  says  Judge  McGloin,  rest  their  opposition 
upon  these  grounds  :  "  In  the  first  place,  they  jxro- 
test  against  this  attempt  to  secure  a  longer  term  for 
lottery  gamblers  in  this  State  as  a  fllagrant  violation 
of  the  solemn  covenant  imbedded  in  the  constitution  ; 
by  reason  of  which  covenant  these  men  are  in  jus- 
tice obligated  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
acquired  during  one  term,  and  to  allow  Louisiana 
now  to  be,  as  other  States  are,  free  from  chartered 
gambling.  Without  such  a  compact  the  lottery 
company  would  never  have  carried  the  day  upon  the 
floor  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1879 ;  and 
without  the  intervention  of  that  body  the  repealing 
statute  of  1879  would  have  gone  into  force.  They 
consider  that  this  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
lottery  company  abundantly  justifies  the  convic- 
tion that  the  time  issue  is  not  merely  wliether  this 
company  shall  live  among  us  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  longer,  but  whether  Louisiana  shall  become 
forever  a  gambler's  State.  They  feel  tliat  as  now 
the  lottery  is  spending  its  money  and  using  every 
effort  to  gain  a  new  charter,  so  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second  term  the  parties  now  or  then  in  interest 
will  be  still  unwilling  to  surrender  the  advantage 
they  have  ;  and  that  with  accumulated  wealth  and 
increased  power  and  influence  it  will  be  theirs  to 
command  perpetuation  of  the  license. " 

Judge  McGloin  shows  from  a  calculation  based 
upon  the  face  value  of  tickets  issued  and  the  total 
value  of  the  prizes  drawn  during  twelve  months  that 
the  company  takes  45  per  cent,  as  its  share  of  the 
lottery  deal.  He  resents  the  imputation  that  Loui- 
siana is  a  beggar  State  and  must  tolerate  the  lottery 
on  account  of  the  revenue  it  brings  into  the  State 
treasury. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  lottery  is  lield  to  be 
the  one  of  immediate  morals.  "  How  shall  the  rising 
generation  be  induced  to  condemn  and  fear  this  most 
insidious  of  tem.ptations  when  the  State  holds  it 
constantly  before  them  as  the  one  great  benefactor 
of  the  commonwealth?  How  shall  our  cliildnm 
despise  the  gambler  who  is  providing  for  their  edu- 
cation, rearing  the  levees  which  keep  outtlie  floods, 
and  supporting  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans 
and  the  insane?"  The  opponents  of  the  lottery  are 
confident  of  success ;  if,  however,  the  anti- lottery 
cause  in  Louisiana  is  lost,  the  only  sure  remedy  left, 
Mr.  McGloin  asserts,  is  "the  pas.sage  according  to 
rule  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  proliibiting  the  States  from  establish- 
ing lott<'ries  and  making  it  penal  under  Pedoral  law 
to  conduct  a  gambling  game  of  this  character." 
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An  Account  of  the  Present  Contest. 

In  tlie  second  paper  Mr.  J.C.  Wickliflfe,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Anti- Lottery  League  and  editor 
<rf  its  oi'gan,  the  New  Delta,  relates  the  history  of  the 
lottery  company.  He  gives  more  in  detail  the 
fkcts  stated  incidentally  in  Judge  McGloin's  paper. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  present  contest  in  Louisiana 
that  he,  too,  treats  especially.  This  had  its  origin 
in  the  announcement  by  the  company's  representa- 
tive, Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  in  April,  1890,  that  he 
would  apply  to  tlie  legislature  for  an  amendment  to 
tlie  constitution  granting  the  company  a  new  charter 
for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  offering  to  pay  for 
it  the  sum  of  $500,000  per  year.  When  the  legisla- 
ture met,  ''nearly  two- thirds  of  each  house  were 
opposed  to  the  pi'oposition  of  Morris.  The  next  day 
after  the  legislature  met  Morris  raised  his  offer 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  a  year  for  the  lottery 
privilege,  and  then  went  to  work  on  the  legislature. 
He  established  regular  headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge, 
the  capital,  and  would  send  for  members  whom  he 
desired  to  get  over,  using  such  arguments  as  were 
bestsuitedfor  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  lottery  company  got  the  requisite 
Bumber  (two-tliirds)  pledged  to  its  measure  in  the 
House,  and  the  bill  was  introduced.  Three  times  the 
bill  was  put  upon  its  passage  before  it  could  be  ac- 
complished. First  one  member  was  taken  sick  and 
could  not  attend  ;  then  another  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  as  he  rose  in  his  seat  to  vote  for  the 
measure  ;  and  finally  it  was  passed  amid  the  most 
violent  storm  which  had  ever  passed  over  Baton 
Rouge,  and  just  as  the  member  who  introduced  it 
gave  his  vote,  the  State-house  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, extinguishing  all  the  electric  lights  in  the 
building." 

Tlie  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and,  after  a 
bitter  struggle,  received  the  requisite  two -thirds. 
Governor  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  however,  returned  it 
without  his  approval.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  again  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  This  body  adopted  a  resolution  that  the 
GTovernor  had  no  right  to  veto  the  bill  and  returned 
it  to  the  House,  which  immediately  rescinded  its 
vote  and  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  promul- 
gation. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  "  it  was 
discovered  tliat  all  the  constitutional  requirements 
had  not  been  complied  with — sucb  as  entering  the 
proposed  amendment  in  full  on  the  joui-nal  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
voting  for  it.  Nor  did  the  journals  show  that  it  had 
been  read  in  full  three  different  days  in  each  house  ; 
all  of  which  were  required  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State."  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
cderk  of  the  House  altered  the  journals,  to  make 
them  show  that  these  formalities  had  been  observed, 
it  is  alleged,  and  destroyed  the  old  pages. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  promulgate  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  passed  as  the  law 
required,  but  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  State  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  veto 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  two  houses  had  a  right  to  change  the  record 
after  the  adjournment 

The  fight  now  is  for  the  possession  of  State  offices 
through  the  coming  election.  The  lottery  and  the 
anti-lottery  men  each  have  their  candidates.  "The 
anti-lottery  men  have  made  a  combination  with  the 
farmers'  union  inside  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
have  agreed  to  support  for  governor,  treasurer,  and 
superintendent  of  public  schools  men  named  by  the 
farmer  delegates  of  the  Democratic  convention. 
The  lottery  men  have  made  a  combination  with  the 
'  city  ward  boss  '  elements  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
professional  politicians  in  the  country  ;  and  so  the 
situation  stands  to-day." 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  FARMER. 

THERE  is  a  large  class  of  people,  and  a  class 
more  influential  than  it  is  large,  which  may 
read  with  profit  the  careful,  dispassionate  state- 
ment of  the  farmer  grievances  which  appears  in 
the  January  Century  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Dodge.  His  essay,  "The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer," 
presents  the  subject  differentiated  according  to  the 
main  geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States. 

This  analysis  of  the  farmer's  political  demands 
shows  a  remarkable  variation  according  to  local 
needs.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  railway  methods,  it  can  almost 
be  said  that  there  is  no  universal  grievance  ;  and 
even  in  that  problem  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  Eastern  farmer  agreeing  with  the  California 
fruit-grower  on  the  subject  of  the  long  and  the  short 
haul  rates. 

So  far,  so  bad  for  the  solidarity  and  success  of 
the  grangers'  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dodge's  able  review  will  show  some  phases  of  the 
granger  ferment  in  a  new  and  favorable  light  to 
many  people,  who  have  come  to  consider  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  and  its  tenets  a  byword  for  all  that  is 
farcical  and  chimerical.  There  are  few  people  of 
our  Northern  and  Eastern  cities  who  can  appre- 
ciate any  serious  demand  on  the  part  of  reasoning 
persons  for  a  system  of  Government  bonded  ware- 
houses to  store  farm  products  and  a  sub- treasury 
system  to  loan  money  on  the  basis  of  these  products, 
and  on  farm  lands.  But  is  it  not  easy  to  under- 
stand such  a  demand  in  the  face  of  this  state  of 
affairs  ? 

"From  time  immemorial  a  large  contingent  of 
the  class  of  cotton -growers  have  been  in  debt.  The 
land  has  not  generally  been  mortgaged,  but  the  crop, 
more  valuable,  and  a  far  more  available  security, 
has  been  held  for  the  cost  of  advances  and  supplies 
through  the  growing  year.  A  system  of  credits, 
running  from  New  Year's  to  Christmas  and  often 
extending  into  the  next  crop  year,  w^as  in  vogue  a 
half  century  ago,  and  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  State  agents  and  county 
correspondents  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture  declai-e  the  gradual  reduction  of  this 
pernicious  form  of  debt,  far  more  oppressive  and 
destructive  to  enterprise  than  permanent  land  mort- 
gage. This  indebtedness  has  carried  an  enormous 
interest,  disguised  in  supplies  of  merchandise, 
charged  at  a  large  advance  upon  cash  prices.  With 
an  increasing  degree  of  independence  and  gradual 
advance  in  economic  education,  there  is  a  strong 
determination  to  throw  off  a  burden  so  unendurable, 
and  hence  arises  a  general  demand  for  more  avail- 
able money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  sub- 
treasury  plan  of  the  Alliance  is  a  form  of  crop 
mortgage  by  the  Government,  at  two  per  cent, 
instead  of  ten  to  twenty,  naturally  growing  out  of 
the  prevalent  and  ancient  custom  of  crop  liens,  and 
therefore  more  profitable  even  than  a  Government 
land  mortgage." 

This,  then,  to  the  cotton -grower  is  an  eminently 
serious  question,  this  question  of  two  per  cent,  in- 
terest or  twenty. 

Mr.  Dodge  sketches  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
causes  of  complaint  in  the  East,  the  jealousy  of 
Western  competition  in  cereals  and  beef,  the  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  methods  of  distributing  the  public 
lands,  the  "double  tax"  on  mortgage  indebtedness, 
the  accusations  of  favoritism  in  railvv^ay  manage- 
ment and  the  making  of  freight  rates,  the  unjust 
disparity  between  the  long  and  the  short  haul. 

IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Complaints  are  neither  numerous  nor  loud  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Prosperity  is  so  general  thei-e,  in 
agricultural  circles,  that  the  list  of  grievances  can- 
vassed is  short.  In  California  the  most  prominent 
disability  which  many  farmers  are  anxious  to  re- 
move is  excessive  cost  of  transportation. 

The  fruit-growers  look  to  a  possible  Nicaragua 
canal  and  to  competing  railways  to  the  West,  which 
will  cut  down  rates.  They  especially  deprecate 
delays  in  freight  transportation,  so  fatal  to  their 
fruit  product. 

THE  RAPACIOUS  MIDDLEMAN.  « 

Among  the  more  general  grievances,  not  the  least 
is  the  exaction  of  the  middleman.  "The  farmer 
is  appalled  to  see  the  long  line  of  intermediaries 
who  pass  his  produce  from  hand  to  hand  over  con- 
tinents and  seas,  each  taking  his  toll,  until  little  of 
the  ultimate  value  is  left  to  the  grower.  They  are 
legion  in  numbers,  in  forms  of  pretended  service, 
with  hearts  beating  in  unison  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  values  handled. 
These  organizations  are  manifold  ;  they  are  asso- 
ciated in  trade  guilds,  societies,  exchanges,  and 
boards  of  trade ;  they  are  known  individually  as 
commission  men,  brokers,  forwarders,  jobbers,  retail 
dealers,  hucksters,  and  pedlers  ;  an  army  of  men 
who  produce  nothing  and  yet  aspire  to  own  every- 
thing. Their  service,  so  far  as  it  facilitates  distri- 
bution and  exchange,  is  recognized  as  legitimate 
and  useful ;  yet  they  are  too  many  in  number  and 
too  greedy  in  spirit,  taking  more  for  their  share 
than  the  service  is  worth,  and  using  their  advantage 


of  proximity  and  opportunity  for  close  business 
association  to  depress  prices  in  buying  and  advance 
them  in  selling." 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  QUORUM. 

REPRESENTATIVES  Roger  Q.  Mills  and  Thomas 
B.  Reed  are  given  a  hearing  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  January  on  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Mills"  View. 

Having  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Theodore  Stanton's 
article  of  last  month,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
in  practically  all  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  Europe 
the  quorum  is  determined  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers present,  Mr.  Mills  takes  occasion  to  say,  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  paper,  that  the  question 
to  be  discussed  is  American  and  not  European.  "It 
arises  out  of  the  construction  of  a  specific  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  creates  the  House  and 
the  Speaker,  and  its  decision  must  be  determined 
by  that  Constitution  and  the  interpretation  it  has 
received  from  the  Speakers  who  have  presided  over 
the  House  during  its  existence,  and  not  by  the  prac- 
tice of  European  assemblies  or  the  opinions  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen. " 

Section  5,  Article  I. ,  of  the  Constitution,  provides, 
it  is  shown,  that  a  majority  of  each  house  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  This  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  members  must  not  only  be 
present,  but  must  also  speak,  make  motions  and 
vote,  or,  in  a  word,  must  do  business  before  they 
can  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Constitution  takes  no 
notice  of  a  man,  he  holds,  who  is  present  but 
abstains  from  acting.  "It  is  only  those  who  are 
present,  acting  and  doing  business,  that  it  regards. 
Members  present  doing  nothing  imperil  no  right 
and  do  no  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  members  present 
who  attempt  to  make  laws  affecting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  whole  people  may  do  indefinite 
mischief  to  millions." 

He  charges  Mr.  Reed  with  having,  in  1880,  taken 
the  same  views  which  he  as  Speaker  opposed. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  What  good  can  be  accom 
plished  by  compelling  the  attendance  of  absentees  if 
numbers  present  do  not  constitute  the  quorum?  Mr 
Mills  says:  "The  answer  is  that  when  all  absentees 
are  present    there  must  be  a  majority  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  every  question.     A   majority  of  those 
present  are  always  ready  to  act  without  compulsion, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the 
constitutional     quoiaim.      Compulsory     attendance 
supplies  the  requisite  number,  and   that  acts  of  its 
own  volition.     If  those  who  are  opposing  a  measure 
find,  when  their  numbers  are  full,  that  they  can  de 
feat  it  by  voting  against  it,  they  will  do  so  vvitliout 
compulsion;  if  those  who  are  advocating   it  Hud. 
when  the  House  is  full,  that   they  can   jjass  it.  they 
will  do  so  without  compulsion  and  end  tiie  struggle. 
The  compulsory  attendance,  therefore,  is  to  produce 
the  constitutional  quorum,  and  let  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  take  themselves  the  whole  responsibility 
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for  its  passage,  instead  of  compelling  those  who  op- 
pose it  to  supply  the  quorum  and  share  with  its 
friends  the  responsibility  for  a  measure  which  the 
minority  hold  to  be  fraught  with  the  direst  mis- 
chief. " 

Mr.  Mills  contends  that  no  parliamentary  body 
should  ever  compel  any  member  to  vote  or  abstain 
from  voting ;  he  is  responsible  only  to  his  constitu- 
ents for  his  acts.  Although  member^  by  withhold- 
ing their  votes  delay  legislation,  he  believes  that  it 
is  better  that  this  be  done  than  that,  as  he  considers 
it,  the  Constitution  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Reed's  View. 

Mr.  Reed  opens  the  negative  side  of  the  debate 
with  a  short  dissertation  on  rights.  There  are,  he 
assei'ts,  rights  and  rights — rights  which  only  the 
supreme  law  can  take  away,  and  then  only  after 
compensation,  as  the  right  to  an  estate  in  fee 
simple,  and  rights  which  may  be  easily  taken  away, 
as  tlie  closing  of  a  highway  to  the  public.  "  During 
the  last  Congress  there  was  much  talk  by  the  Demo  • 
cratic  press  and  much  haranguing  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  about  the  rights  of  minorities.  Most  of 
the  talk  and  about  all  of  the  haranguing  were  based 
upon  the  false  idea  that  the  rights  in  question  were 
real  estate  in  fee  simple,  not  to  be  diverted,  instead 
of  public  rights  of  way,  to  be  changed  any  time  the 
majority  deemed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity." Another  source  of  error  was,  he  further 
asserts,  "the  notion  entertained  that  a  minority  in 
Congress  is  always  a  political  minority.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  questions  which  arise  are  not  politi- 
cal. One- half,  at  least,  of  the  bad  results  or  disor- 
der and  wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  few  against 
the  many  were  not  political.  .  .  .  What  are  called 
the  rights  of  minorities  in  deliberative  assemblies 
are  like  the  rights  of  any  individual  in  a  highway, 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
community.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are,  like  the 
rights  in  a  highway,  bestowed  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  minority,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole." 

The  right  of  debate,  which  is  regarded  as  among 
the  most  cherished  rights  of  minorities,  is  held  by 
Mr.  Reed  to  be  not  a  right  of  minorities  as  such. 
Debate  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority,  nor  "to 
enable  the  minority  to  prevent  conclusions,  but  to 
enable  the  majority  to  come  to  right  conclusions. " 

"Some  also  of  the  rights  of  minorities,"  he  con- 
tinues, "are  supposed  to  reside  in  the  rules  of  a  de- 
liberate body.  These  are  said  to  be  the  charters  of 
the  power  held  by  the  fewer. "  But  what  are  rules? 
he  asks.  "The  Constitution  uses  the  full  expression, 
and  says  that  each  house  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings.  How  does  a  house  proceed? 
Solely  by  majorities.  Rules,  then,  are  only  methods 
of  procedure  established  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  but  to  enable  the  whole  body  to  accomplish  in 
an  orderly  and  systematic  way  its  duties  and  pur- 
poses. What  can  it  be  but  a  perversion  of  words 
to  claim  that  in  rules  of  procedure  are  sacred  rights 


of  non-procedure ;  that  a  systematic  way  of  doing 
something  gives  the  right  to  a  systematic  power  of 
preventing  the  very  thing  the  rules  were  established 
to  accomplish?" 

If  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  balances  to  hasty 
legislation  are  added,  Mr.  Reed  concludes,  "the 
divine  right  of  a  minority  to  stop  all  business,  surely 
this  Government,  of  which  we  have  made  rather 
frequent  and  obtrusive  boasting  as  being  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  is  only  an  irresponsible  des- 
potism. For  despotism  was  never  anything  more 
than  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many. " 


EX-GOVERNOR  HILL  ON  THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

THE  North  American  Revietv  adds  this  month  to 
its  list  of  contributors  the  name  of  Senator 
David  B.Hill,  of  New  York,  who  writes  upon  "The 
Pardoning  Power. " 

His  preliminary  survey  of  the  subject  is  clear 
and  concise.  "  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late 
years  toward  the  establishment  of  a  council  or  board 
in  which  should  be  reposed  at  least  some  advisory 
functions  pertaining  to  pardons.  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  the  power  is  a  judicial  function,  and 
that  its  lodgment  in  the  executive  or  in  the  Legisla- 
ture is  an  anomaly  in  our  institutions.  It  has  also 
been  argued  that  the  power  is  too  important  a  one 
to  be  reposed  in  a  single  official,  especially  a  chief 
executive,  who  is  usually  overburdened  with  admin- 
istrative duties,  and  who  must  find  it  impossible  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  constantly  be- 
fore him.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  division  of  responsibility  in  such 
matters.  It  is  suggested  that,  while  the  responsi- 
bility is  fearful  to  contemplate,  its  very  magnitude 
induces  scrupulousness  and  caution.  It  is  con- 
tended that  a  tribunal  of  four  men  can  better  evade, 
shift  and  shirk  responsibility  than  can  one  official, 
and  that  the  latter  is  less  likely  to  be  moved  by 
extraneous  influences  than  is  a  council  or  board. 
Hamilton,  who  was  versed  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, reached  the  conclusion  that  'one  man  appears 
to  be  a  more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  the 
Government  than  a  body  of  men. '  The  force  of  that 
conclusion  is  much  augmented  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  one  man  is  conscientious,  independent,  and 
resolute."  Mr.  Hill's  seven  years'  experience  as 
Governor  has  convinced  him  that  the  pardoning 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  chief  executive  alone. 

Clemency,  he  assumes,  should  be  based  upon  pub- 
lic considerations.  In  the  exercise  of  this  preroga- 
tive the  executive  "should  always  act  from  the 
highest  motives  of  public  policy  and  regardless  of 
personal  consequences. " 

He  lays  down  six  general  rules  which  it  may  be 
safe  for  the  executive  to  follow  .  1.  The  executive 
should  not  interfere  to  correct  mere  errors  of  law 
which  may  be  remedied  by  an  appellate  court.  2. 
He  should  await  the  final  determination  of  a  crim- 
inal case.     3.  The  findings  upon  disputed  questions 
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of  fact  decided  by  a  jury  should  usually  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  4.  Newly  discovered  evidence  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  may  be  accepted,  provided 
relief  based  upon  it  cannot  be  had  in  court.  5 
Cases  should  not  be  considered  where  the  term  of 
imprisonment  does  not  exceed  a  year,  except  upon 
the  allegation  of  entire  innocence.  6.  The  prison 
er's  conduct  while  in  prison  must  have  been  good. 


THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS. 

FREDERICK    SMYTH,    Recorder  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  writes  in  Scribver's  for  January  oa 
the  subject  of  "  Crime  and  the  Law. " 

Mr.  Smyth,  speaking  from  the  fulness  of  a  con- 
siderable experience,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  criminal  law  is  administered,  on  the  whole, 
with  very  creditable  fairness.  His  enumeration  of 
the  safeguards  which  the  law  furnishes  the  person 
accused  of  crime  do,  indeed,  seem  well  calculated 
to  give  the  individual  every  reasonable  chance,  and 
as  far  as  our  criminal  theory  is  concerned,  do  cer- 
tainly answer  many  of  the  criticisms  launched 
against  the  present  system.  Then,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  Smyth 
asserts,  that  sympathy  is  oft-times  misplaced,  and 
that  the  rascal  who  snatches  a  woman's  pocket-book 
may  be  much  less  deserving  of  pity  on  account  of 
his  four  years  in  jail  than  the  innocent  woman 
whose  scanty  and  hard-earned  surplus  he  has  at- 
tempted to  appropriate. 

NEEDED  REFORMS. 

If  not  absolutely  Rhadamanthine,  Mr.  Smyth 
thinks  our  present  jury  system  and  general  method 
of  criminal  procedure  exceedingly  good,  and  much 
better  than  any  alternative  before  us.  However,  he 
suggests  that  certain  details  will  bear  revision. 

He  would  give  more  discretion  to  the  judge,  this 
to  beaccomplishedby  making  the  minimum  punish- 
ment for  the  greater  crime  more  nearly  approach  the 
maximum  punishment  for  the  lesser.  For  instance, 
he  points  out  that  "  if  a  man  steal  $24  in  money  he 
cannot  be  more  severely  punished  than  by  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  ;  but  if  he  steals  $26  in 
money,  while  the  circumstances  may  not  be  more 
aggravated  than  in  the  other  case,  he  cannot  receive 
less  than  two  years'  imprisonment.  There  is,  of 
course,  little  or  no  moral  difference  between  stealing 
a  sum  over  $25  or  under  that  amount,  and  while  a 
distinction  founded  on  the  amount  stolen  may  in 
some  cases  be  fair,  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
minimum  punishment  for  the  greater  crime  and 
the  maximum  for  the  lesser  one  should  more  nearly 
approach.  There  are  frequent  circumstances  in 
which  a  crime  comes  within  the  technical  definition 
of  a  robbery  or  burglary  of  the  first  degree,  and  yet 
there  are  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  which 
would  make  a  punishment  less  than  the  minimum 
now  provided  equitable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
first  offenders. " 


REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

We  have  the  strange  and  not  creditable  spectacle 
of  a  total  absence  of  reforming  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  female  offenders,  while  in  the  case  of  men 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  other  institutions  offer 
various  intermediate  havens  before  the  "dull  ob- 
struction" of  state  prison  or  penitentiary  is  reached. 
This  fact  means  that  while  a  great  hulking  man 
offender  may,  if  extenuating  circumstances  exist, 
be  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  comfortably 
housed,  fed,  educated,  be  surrounded  with  every 
encouraging  and  de-brutalizing  influence,  a  weak, 
delicate,  and,  perhaps,  refined  woman,  must  be,  if 
sentenced  at  all,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  among  the 
"vilest  and  most  hardened  of  her  sex."  Here  is  a 
gap  which  should  be  filled  beyond  a  peradventure. 

WHAT  THE  SOUTH  FOUGHT  FOR. 

PROF.  BASIL  L.  GILDERSLEEVE,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthhj  a  strong  and  an  interesting  paper  under 
the  title  "The  Creed  of  the  Old  South."  Professor 
Gildersleeve  speaks  confessedly  from  an  ex  parte 
point  of  view  ;  he  is  an  ex-Confederate  speaking  to 
the  world  which  has  his  subject  in  perspective ;  his 
is  a  word  of  explanation  from  a  son  of  Dixie,  un- 
reconstructed, sorrowing,  but — eminently  reasoning. 
The  paper  is  largely  reminiscent,  and  it  sparkles 
here  and  there  at  unexpected  turns  with  flashes  of 
that  wit  which  always  transfigures  whatever  this 
writer  has  to  say  ;  which  distinguishes  him  almost 
as  much  as  his  unquestionable  Greek. 

What  Professor  Gildersleeve  particularly  empha- 
sizes is  the  loyalty — infinitely  sincere,  whether  mis- 
guided or  no — which  the  Southerner  felt  to  his  State. 
This  was  the  creed  of  the  old  South  ;  not  slavery, 
not  the  "mudsill"  theory. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  fighting  for  a  principle, 
an  idea ;  but  principle  and  idea  must  be  incarnate, 
and  the  principle  of  States'  rights  was  incarnate  in 
the  historical  life  of  the  Southern  people  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  openly  and 
officially  on  the  side  of  the  South.  Maryland  as  a 
State  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  We  counted  her 
as  ours,  for  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  united 
as  well  as  divided.  Each  of  these  States  had  a 
histoiy,  an  individuality.  Every  one  was  something 
more  than  a  certain  aggregate  of  square  miles, 
wherein  dwelt  a  certain  number  of  uncertain  in- 
habitants, something  more  than  a  territory  trans- 
formed into  a  State  by  the  magic  of  political  leger- 
demain ;  a  creature  of  the  central  Government  and 
duly  loyal  to  its  creator. " 

Professor  Gildersleeve  makes  out  a  good  case  in 
his  further  argument  that  love  of  the  State  was  not 
an  unnatural  phenomenon,  has  been  paralleled  in 
many  instances,  where  the  more  local  division  was 
not  nearly  so  clearly  defined  as  the  States  of  our 
Union  ;  where  no  body  of  traditions  and  distinct 
political  history  had  served  to  individualize  as  with 
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them.  And  he  shows  how  a  passionate  devotion  to 
one's  State  might  well  co  exist  with  a  broader 
patriotism,  which  undoubtedly  was  in  Southern 
hearts.  • 

NO  PHYSICIAN  TO  LOCATE  THE  COLOR  BLINDNESS. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  creed,  isolated,  there  is, 
as  Professor  Gildersleeve  says,  no  umpire  to  ade- 
quately decide.  Enough  that  there  was  the  creed, 
absolutely  confided  in.  "  All  that  I  can  vouch  for 
is  the  feeling ;  the  only  point  that  I  have  tried  to 
make  is  the  simple  fact  that,  right  or  wrong,  we 
were  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  and  that 
there  was  no  lurking  suspicion  of  any  moral  weak- 
ness in  our  cause.  Nothing  could  be  holier  than 
the  cause,  nothing  more  imperative  than  the  duty 
of  upholding  it.  There  were  those  in  the  South 
who,  when  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  war,  gave  up 
their  faith  in  God,  but  not  their  faith  in  the  cause. 

"It  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  fully  persuaded  in 
one's  own  mind  withoiit  the  passionate  desire  to 
make  converts  which  animates  the  born  preacher, 
and  any  one  may  be  excused  from  preaching  when 
he  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  mental  or  moral 
color-blindness,  with  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  argue.  There  is  no  umpire  to  decide  which  of 
the  disputants  is  color-blind,  and  the  discussion  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  wearisome  reiteration  of 
points  which  neither  party  will  concede. " 

WILL  A   "new  generation"   ARISE? 

Professor  Gildersleeve  gives  curious  examples  of 
this  color-blindness.  He  contrasts  the  cases  of 
General  Thomas,  who  clung  to  the  Union,  and  of 
General  Lee,  who  clung  to  Virginia. 

"There  m.ay, "  says  he,  "arise  a  new  generation 
in  Virginia,  or  even  a  generation  of  Virginians, 
Avho  will  learn  and  confess  that  Thomas  loved 
Virginia  as  well  as  the  sons  she  has  preferred  to 
honor,  and  served  her  better.  But  no  representa- 
tive Virginian  shares  that  prophetic  vision ;  the 
color-blindness,  on  whichever  side  it  is,  has  not 
yielded  to  treatment  during  the  twenty-five  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
may  as  well  be  accepted  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"  That  the  cause, "  concludes  this  notable  Southern 
soldier  and  American  scholar,  "  we  fought  for  and 
our  brothers  died  for  was  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
and  not  the  cause  of  human  slavery,  is  a  thesis 
which  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  when 
ever  our  motives  are  challenged  or  misunderstood, 
if  only  for  our  children's  sake.  But  even  that  will 
not  long  be  necessaiy,  for  the  vindications  of  our 
principles  will  be  made  m&nifest  in  the  working 
out  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Republic  has  to 
grapple.  If,  however,  the  effacement  of  State  lines 
and  the  complete  centralization  of  the  Government 
shall  prove  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  future,  the 
poetry  of  life  will  still  find  its  home  in  the  old 
order,  and  those  who  loved  their  State  best  will  live 
longest  in  song  and  legend — song  yet  unsung,  legend 
not  yet  '  crystallized. '  " 


It  is  an  unwelcome  feature  of  the  reviewer's  task 
that  the  presentation  of  the  extractum  carnis  of  such 
a  paper  as  is  before  us  leaves  no  opportunity  for  an 
attempt  to  appreciate  the  literary  side,  yet  more, 
the  rather  sad,  but  very  fascinating,  personal  side 
of  Professor  Gildersleeve 's  essay. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

DR.  F  H.  GEFFCKEN,  who  has  become  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Forum  on  European 
questions,  has  an  article  in  the  January  number, 
entitled  "  The  Pope  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy. " 

He  holds  that  the  complaints  of  Leo  XIII.  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  liberty  necessary  to  his  office 
are  unfounded.  While  no  longer  a  sovereign,  he  is, 
it  is  held,  treated  as  a  sovereign  in  important  re 
spects.  "His  person  is  inviolable.  Any  offence  or 
attempt  against  it  is  to  be  punished  as  those  com- 
mitted against  the  king,  nor  can  any  functionary 
of  the  state  enter  his  residence  without  his  permis- 
sion. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Pope  has  become 
more  independent  and  more  irresponsible  than  ever 
before.  He  has  not  to  fear  any  attack  on  his  person 
either  by  revolution  or  by  a  foreign  power.  If  a 
sovereign  state  offends  another  Government  by 
action  or  word  the  latter  is  entitled  to  demand 
satisfaction,  and  if  it  is  refused,  to  declare  war. 
The  Pope  is  free  of  such  reprisals.  A  state  offended 
by  him  can  only  break  oflf  its  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Curia.  It  cannot  make  him  personally 
responsible.  Having  guaranteed  his  inviolability, 
Italy  cannot  allow  a  foreign  Government  to  proceed 
against  the  Pope  on  Italian  soil  nor  do  it  herself. " 
The  Pope,  indeed,  can  declare  laws  of  Government 
null  and  void.  With  the  exception  of  the  civil  list 
stipulated  by  the  law  of  1871,  Dr.  Geff cken  asserts, 
the  Pope  avails  himself  of  all  the  privileges  which 
that  act  confers  upon  the  Papacy. 

A  NORMAL  solution  IMPOSSIBLE. 

The  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  Pope  is, 
for  the  present  at  least,  without  a  remedy.  Professor 
Geflfcken  believes.  Rome  has  changed  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  "  many  independent  interests  have 
sprung  up  which  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
the  tempoi-al  power. "  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Pope  will  leave  Rome.  "  A  new 
capital  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  be  impro- 
vised ;  the  Papacy  is  too  old  a  tree  to  be  trans- 
planted ;  all  its  historical  origins  and  actual  interests 
are  rooted  in  Roman  soil ;  and  the  whole  Papal 
bureaucracy  would  feel  exiled  in  a  foreign  country." 

A  normal  solution  of  the  Papal  question,  he  con- 
cludes, is  impossible.  "All  that  is  possible,  so  far  as 
can  be  foreseen,  is  to  maintain  the  modus  vivendi 
established  by  the  law  of  guarantees,  and  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  infringement  upon  it,  so 
that  the  latent  antagonism  of  the  two  hostile  powers 
may  not  become  acute. " 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
the  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
December  is  the  justification  of  the  Papal  interven- 
tion in  the  social  question,  of  which  M  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu  published  the  first  part  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy. " 

THE  EVILS  OF  THE  DAY  MORAL  RATHER  THAN   SOCIAL. 

The  history  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  apparently 
proposes  to  himself  to  sketch  is  nothing  less  than 
the  moral  history  of  contemporary  Europe,  and  the 
central  figure  upon  which  he  fixes  the  eyes  of  his 
readers  is  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Rome 
typifies  for  him  the  religion  of  Western  Europe. 
What  he  has  to  say  is  that  either  this  religion  has  a 
part  to  play  still  in  the  historic  drama  or  it  has 
none.  If,  as  some  people  think,  its  part  has  been 
played  and  is  now  ended,  there  is  nothing  more  of 
any  interest  to  be  said  about  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  yet  a  share  in  the  evolution  of  the  nations, 
scarcely  any  subject  of  inquiry  can  be  more  fruitful 
than  the  endeavor  to  determine  what  this  share  may 
rightly  be.  For  his  own  part,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
makes  the  clearest  announcement  of  his  belief  that 
religion,  and  religion  only,  can  provide  a  solution 
of  the  diflficulties  with  which  modern  society  is 
beset.  "  The  social  problem  is, "  he  declares  in  un- 
equivocal terms,  "  before  all  things  a  religious  and 
moral  problem.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  stom- 
achs, it  is  quite  as  much,  and  more  perhaps,  a 
spiritual  question — a  question  of  the  soul.  Social 
reform  can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  moral 
reform.  In  this  sense  Tolstoi  and  the  mystics  speak 
the  truth.  In  order  to  raise  the  life  of  the  people 
we  must  raise  the  soul  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
reform  society  we  must  reform  man — reform  the 
rich,  reform  the  poor,  reform  the  workman  and 
reform  the  master,  and  give  back  to  both  of  them 
what  is  at  present  lacking,  equally  to  each  of  them 
a  Christian  spirit. " 

RELIGION  THE  ONLY  BASIS  OF  MORALITY. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  well  aware  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to 
moral  reform.  He  quotes  from  Saint-Simon  and 
Isaac  Pereira — as  he  might  have  quoted  from  almost 
every  school  of  modern  reform — to  show  how  men 
of  absolutely  opposed  religious  views  share  his 
opinions  in  this  respect.  His  arguments  must  be 
taken  frankly  on  the  ground  whicL  he  has  chosen 
for  them,  and  this  ground  is  that  modern  morality 
is  inextricably  associated  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  truth  of  revealed  religion, 
lie  appears,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  read  between 
the  lines,  to  hold  rather  the  philosophic  view  that 
it  is  beside  the  question.  He  only  maintains  that 
without  it  the  morality  of  the  age  must  fall  to 
pieces.  "  Outside  Christianity, "  he  says,  "  there  is 
nothing  but  the  war  of  classes.  ...  Do  we  seek  a 
specific?  I  know  of  no  other.  God  alone  can  give 
us  back  social  peace.  It  belongs  to  His  Christ  alone 
to  pronounce  our  Pax  Vobiscum. " 


POLICE  IN  CASSOCKS. 
But  he  perceives  that  if  the  Gospel  is  to  give 
peace  to  the  world  it  must  be  on  condition  that  it 
acts  upon  the  rich  as  well  as  upon  the  poor.  The 
time  is  past  in  which  the  Church  can  play,  with 
any  profit  to  itself  or  others,  the  part  of  "police  in 
cassocks"  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  tlu-eatened 
autocracies  of  the  earlier  jjart  of  the  century.  A 
mistaken  desire  for  temporal  dominion  has  led  the 
papacy  hitherto  to  ally  itself  with  the  powers  that 
be.  The  policy  of  the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
was  dominated  by  this  desire.  In  pursuit  of  it  the 
papacy  consented  to  use  the  Church  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  political  authority.  It  be- 
came, under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  and  of  Thiers, 
a  sort  of  watch  dog  for  vested  interests.  Naively, 
simply,  without  meaning  any  harm,  it  was  assumed 
that  in  playing  this  part  the  Church  was  doing  good 
service  to  society.  So  long  as  the  Church  directed 
its  efforts  toward  securing  for  itself  a  share  in  this 
world's  goods  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should 
encourage  the  illusion. 

A  PURIFIED  PAPACY. 

In  relinquishing  the  dream  of  temporal  power 
the  papacy  has  become  again  the  spiritual  power 
which  it  was  of  old.  Leo  XIII.  looks  round  upon 
a  scene  of  which  the  principal  features  are  altered 
more  by  the  inward  than  by  the  outward  change  in 
the  attitude  and  position  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
concern  of  the  Church  henceforth  is  not  with  the 
political,  but  with  the  moral  history  of  its  day. 
The  successor  of  St.  Peter  looks  no  longer  through 
liarrow  vistas  of  thrones  and  dynasties  upon  the 
maintenance  of  which  his  own  depends.  A  wider 
prospect  falls  beneath  his  eyes.  On  every  side  he 
sees  the  opposing  forces  of  the  gi-eat  social  question 
arrayed  for  battle  against  each  other.  An  interna- 
tional war  of  poor  and  rich  is  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing out.  He  has  nothing  material  to  lose  or  gain 
in  the  event.  He  sees  in  the  whole  a  great  moral 
problem,  of  which  he  believes  himself  to  hold  the 
solution.  It  is  not  surprising,  then— on  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the 
supreme  guardian  of  virtue  upon  earth — that  he 
should  step  down  into  the  arena  and  insist  upon  his 
right  to  point  out  the  path  of  peace.  This  and  this 
only  is,  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  opinion,  what  Leo 
XIII.  has  done  in  issuing  the  encyclical  Rerum 
Novarum.  It  is  as  a  moral  instruction,  and  not  as 
a  lesson  in  political  economy,  that  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  faithful. 

DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  SOCIALISM. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  admit  that  this  conti- 
nuity of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  has  been  broken 
by  the  espousal  of  the  democratic  cause.  What  Leo 
XIII.  has  done  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  policy 
whicli  has  always  guided  the  acts  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs.  The  application  of  it  only  has  changed. 
Rome  has  always  sought  to  ally  herself  with  the 
great  powers.  Hitherto  they  have  been  the  politic^il 
powers.      Henceforth,    if   slie    is   to   maintain   her 
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moral  supremacy,  they  will  necessarily  be  the  moral 
powers  Among  these  Leo  XIII.  and  his  advisers 
have  perceived  that  democracy  is  every  day  coming 
to  the  foremost  rank.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  is  the  legitimate  cry  of 
the  Church.  In  uttering  it  and  making  himself,  as 
he  has  done,  the  pope  of  the  democracy,  Leo  XIII. 
has  shown  himself  to  possess,  as  his  predecessors 
have  done  before  him,  a  full  share  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  while  at  the  same  tinae,  in  protesting 
against  the  appetites  of  socialism,  he  maintains  the 
harnilessness  of  the  dove.  The  triumph  of  democ 
racy  without  socialism  is  the  ideal  which  he  has 
set  before  the  orthodox.  Henceforth,  every  good 
Catholic  must  be  a  democrat,  but  he  is  distinctly 
forbidden  to  call  himself  a  socialist.  The  historic 
developments  of  this  ideal,  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been,  as  it  were,  borne  in  from  the  circumfer 
ence  to  the  centre  of  the  Church,  the  part  which 
has  been  plaj'^ed  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Holy 
See  by  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  and,  above  all,  the  intimate 
harmony  of  the  ideal  with  the  Christian  traditions, 
are  demonstrated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  this  ar- 
ticle. How  to  give  practical  form  to  the  ideal  is 
reserved  for  the  next. 


FRENCH  NEO-CHRISTIANITY. 
"  T  T  is  a  considerable  sign  in  France  when  ridicule 

A    changes  its  object  and  passes  from  one  camp 
^  to  the  other, "  says  the  Vicomte  de  Vogiie   in  the 
remarkable    article   entitled     "The     Neo  Christian 
Movement  in  France, "  in  the  January  Harper's. 

The  writer  traces  with  an  admirable  pen  the 
coui-se  of  literary — /.e.,  Voltairian — scepticism  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  the  scientific  scepticism 
which  has  accompanied  or  supplanted  it  since  1840, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  into  the  official  unbe 
lief  for  which  the  French  Government  has  stood 
during  the  last  decade,  and  the  reaction,  which  is 
even  now  upon  us.  Not  superstitious,  peasant 
France,  which  is  just  being  paganized  by  thete3,ch- 
ing  of  the  last  century,  but  the  students,  the  young 
doctors,  lawyers,  literary  men,  the  scions  of  France, 
her  hope  and  strength — these  have  revolted  from  the 
dry  substitute  that  scientific  atheism  makes  for  a 
religion  of  ideals 

"In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880  the 
religious  sentiment  seemed  to  have  received  a  mor- 
tal stroke.  Outside  of  the  group  of  militant  Catho 
lies — and  they  were  in  a  Aery  small  minority  in  the 
professions,  wherein  is  formed  the  thought  that 
directs  the  public  mind — everything  seemed  to  have 
conspired  against  this  sentiment — the  official  action 
of  the  legal  power,  the  old  Voltairianism  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  scientific  disdain  of  the  studious, 
the  coarse  naturalism  of  the  literary  men.  We 
might  well  have  supposed  that  the  generation  which 
was  submitted  to  the  decisive  test  would  be  defi- 
nitely emancipated  from  all  religious  preoccu- 
pation. It  is  precisely  the  contrary  which  has  come 
to  pass. " 


For  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  in  the  dis- 
heartening atmosphere  of  the  twenty  years  after 
1870  has  tried  the  religion  of  scientific  criticism 
and  has  found  it  wanting.  This  brood  of  fin  de 
siecle  thinkers  have  asked  for  bread,  and  stones  have 
been  proffered  them.  "  There  happened  what  always 
happened  at  all  epochs  of  great  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge .  at  the  first  moment  this  irradiation  of  light 
seemed  to  brighten  the  whole  horizon,  and  man  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  freed  forever  from  the  gloom 
wherein  he  was  feeling  his  way  darkly ;  but  soon 
the  impatient  spirits  spring  further  forward,  beyond 
the  luminous  zone ,  the  magnified  horizon  retires 
before  their  eyes,  and  the  gloom  gi'ows  there  once 
more,  thicker  than  ever  Above  all,  it  was  clear 
from  too  evident  social  sj^mptoms  that  if  science 
can  satisfy  some  very  distinguished  minds  it  can 
do  notliiug  to  moralize  and  discipline  societies; 
criminal  statistics  loudly  proclaim  this  inefficacy." 

Tliere  was  no  creed  waiting  to  receive  the  mantle 
of  scientific  dogmatism  ;  the  result  has  been  nihil 
ism,  pessimism,  introspective  self-torture,  a  Avrack 
ing  analysis  of  life,  Schopenhauer,  Taine,  Tolstoi. 
"Rationalists,  sceptics,  atheists,  the  minds  that  are 
most  emancipated  from  religious  beliefs,  return  by 
a  different  route  to  the  state  of  thought  of  an  In- 
dian yogui,  of  an  Egyptian  anchorite  of  the  second 
century,  or  of  a  scholastic  monk  of  the  eleventh 
centurj',  with  the  only  difference  that  they  do  not 
make  the  demon  intervene.  They  denounce,  in  the 
same  terms  as  of  old,  the  pitfalls  of  nature,  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  life." 

The  most  important  result  of  this  strange  ferment 
is  the  new  sympathy  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Voltaire  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have  reversed 
places  in  the  sarcastic  flights  of  the  Frenchmen.  A 
serious,  a  reverent,  indeed,  a  passionate  desire  to 
extract  whatever  is  true  from  the  body  of  Christian 
tenets  has  come  upon  those  wlio,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  nothing  but  scathing  irony  for  anything  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  the  West. 

THE  LITERARY  REACTION. 

"In  literature,  these  new-comers  declare  them- 
selves disgusted  with  naturalism  and  scandalized 
by  dilettanteism.  They  require  their  writers  to 
have  seriousness  and  moral  inspiration.  They  have 
a  marked  taste  for  what  is  nowadays  called  'symbol- 
ism, '  that  is  to  say,  a  form  of  art  which,  though 
painting  reality,  is  constantly  bringing  reality  once 
more  into  communication  with  the  mystery  of  the 
universe.  And  as  the  models  of  this  kind  have  been 
given  by  the  mystic  authors  of  the  great  epochs  of 
faith,  we  see  unbelieving  men  of  letters  who  read 
with  delight  and  praise  above  all  things  the  Imi- 
tation of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  St.  Frangois  de  Sales. " 

SYMPTOMS  OP   THE  NEO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Proofs  which  cannot  be  gainsaid   are  patent  in 

the  writings  of  M.  Rod,  the  author  of   "Moral  Ideas 

of  the  Present  Time,"  of  M.  Pouilhan  in  his  "New 

Mysticism,"    above  all   of   M.  Lasserre,    the   young 
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student  author  of  "The  Christian  Crisis,"  and  many 
others,  from  whom  the  Vicomte  Vogiie  gives  strik- 
ing and  significant  quotations.  People  do  not  see 
this  movement  in  the  flash  and  glitter  of  the  Boule 
vard.  "But  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  live 
with  the  professors  and  students,  to  read  serious 
publications,  to  follow  the  lectures  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine,  tliey  would  at  once  discern  the  silent 
labor  that  is  going  on  within  the  brain  of  the 
nation,  in  the  intellectual  centre  whence  the  in 
fluences  of  the  future  will  start. " 

"the  soul  of  the  forests  and  the  mists." 
What  is  the  historical  significance  of  this  unex- 
pected groping  after  the  eternal  mystery?    Accord- 
ing to  the  Vicomte  de  Vogiie,  it  is  the  Celtic  as 
opposed  to  the  Latin  element  in  the  Frenchman. 

"In  the  new  generations  we  notice  the  reappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  French 
race,  namely,  the  collective  and  fraternal  soul — 
democracy,  as  it  is  called  nowadays — of  the  old  Cel- 
tic and  Gaulish  stock,  the  soul  of  the  forests  and 
the  mists,  early  oppressed  by  the  hard  Roman  dis- 
cipline, by  the  limiting  and  hierarchic  spirit  of 
these  Latins,  who  came  from  a  country  of  rocks  and 
clear  skies.  .  .  .  Tliis  soul  is  once  more  cropping 
out.  Everything  announces  the  rising  of  the  old 
sap. " 

DR.  BRIGGS  ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 
"  ^T^HEOLOGICAL  Education  and  Its  Needs  "  is 
X  the  subject  of  a  learned  paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  in  the  January  Forum.  He  first 
traces  the  development  in  theological  education  in 
America  through  three  stages :  as  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege, as  an  independent  professional  school,  and  as 
an  independent  school  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  university,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  have  sprung 
out  of  theological  seminaries.  Theology  has  suffered 
in  this  coimtry,  he  asserts,  from  having  been  con- 
fined to  separate  schools.  "  Theology  has  shut  her- 
self off  from  her  sister  sciences  in  America  during 
the  present  century,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  in 
well- merited  neglect  by  the  learned  men  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  Theology  is  the  queen 
of  the  sciences,  but  she  can  reign  only  in  the  uni- 
versity. She  dethrones  herself  when  she  retires  by 
herself  into  the  theological  school."  Training  in 
theological  schools  has,  he  admits,  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  ministry  a  higher  professional  education, 
but  it  does  this  at  the  expense  of  a  broader  educa- 
tion. 

The  isolation  of  theology  has  also  the  disadvan- 
tage, it  is  still  further  pointed  out,  of  excluding 
from  theological  training  men  of  other  pursuits  in 
life.  "Theological  education  should  be  free,  open 
•  to  any  man  or  woman  who  has  sufficient  elementary 
training  to  pursue  these  studies  The  Church  at  the 
present  time  needs  laymen  who  are  trained  in  the- 
ology.    It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  undergo 


the  entire  course  of  training  that  ministers  undergo, 
but  it  should  be  open  to  those  properly  qualified,  so 
that  they  may  pursue  those  studies  that  seem  to 
them  important  for  their  work  in  life.  The  new 
departure  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York,  in  opening  its  studies  to  graduate  students  of 
Columbia  College  and  the  University  of  New  York, 
makes  it  possible  for  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
teachers,  and  others  who  desire  theological  train- 
ing, to  secure  it  in  an  institution  already  established 
where  there  are  many  courses  of  studies  suitable  for 
the  purpose. " 

Dr.  Briggs  believes  that  theology  is  for  the  people  as 
well  as  for  the  ministry,  and  urges  the  extension  of 
instruction   in   this  science  to  the  public  through 
lecture  courses  similar  to  the  Chautauqua  and  Uni 
versity  Extension  courses. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BROAD  CHURCH   PROPAGANDA. 

MR.  THOMAS  COLLINS  SNOW  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  Januaiy,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Liberal  Theology  in  the  Church  of  England," 
pleads  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Broad 
Church  Party  should  seek  a  distinct  recognition  of 
themselves  as  a  legitimate  party,  and  further  in- 
crease the  number. 

"  To  accomplish  these  objects  we  ought  to  possess 
certain  definite  institutions,  of  which  the  three  fol 
lowing  are  indispensable 

"  (1)  A  society,  something  like  the  English 
Church  Union,  or  the  Church  Association,  or  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (except  that  this  last  is  un- 
denominational) ,  consisting  of  persons  acknowledg 
ing  themselves  as  Latitudinarian  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  our  doctrines  generally,  and  especially 
of  defending  all  Latitudinarian  holders  of  offices 
whose  positions  are  endangered  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

"  (2)  Institutions  for  education,  including  the 
spread  of  literature,  the  training  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  the  religious  instruction  of  other  stu- 
dents, and  the  advancement  of  theological  learning. 

"  (3)  Missions  to  the  heathen,  preferably  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  older  missionary  societies  to 
accept  Latitudinarian  missionaries  supported  by  us ; 
but  failing  this,  by  means  of  a  new  missionary 
society,  avoiding  collision  with  the  older  societies 
as  they  avoid  collisions  with  each  other,  and  work- 
ing with  them  so  far  as  they  will  let  us ;  missions 
also  to  the  degraded  and  destitute  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish population,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  by 
alliance  with  the  parochial  clergy,  and  existing 
agencies  where  they  will  accept  us,  by  separate 
agencies  where  they  will  not,  but  always  distinctly 
teaching  our  principles." 

In  explaining  how  he  would  workout  his  scheme, 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions 

"On  one  important  point  we  might  educate  by 
object-lessons  the  equality  of  the  Christian 
churches.  In  fact,  by  concerted  action,  it  might 
not  only  be  taught  but  accomplished — '  jumped, '  as 
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the  phrase  is.  Remember  Stanley's  discovery  that 
the  law  does  not  forbid  Nonconformist  ministers  to 
preach  in  churclies.  It  may  not  be  good  law,  but  it 
is  good  enough  to  fight  with.  Let  our  society  ap- 
point a  Conciliation  Sunday.  On  that  day  let  every 
beneficed  clergyman  who  belongs  to  us  invite  a 
Nonconformist  minister  to  preach  in  his  church, 
and  every  non- beneficed  clergyman  officiate  in  a 
Nonconformist  chapel  (and  administer  the  Com- 
munion according  to  the  forms  there  in  use,  if  the 
rules  of  the  denomination  allow  him)  ;  then  let  the 
bishops  do  their  worst.  Let  us  take  it  before  all 
the  possible  courts,  and  if  the  courts  decide  against 
us  let  us  use  the  invincible  weapon  of  the  Ritual 
ists .  let  us  go  to  prison  for  '  contempt. '  After 
half  a  dozen  imprisonments  the  bishops  would  de 
sist  for  very  shame,  as  they  have  done  with  the 
Ritualists.  When  the  next  Conciliation  Sunday 
came  round  it  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. " 


THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY  IN  POLITICS. 

THE   Review  of  the  Churches   (London)    makes 
"The  Place  of  the  Clergy  in  Politics"  the  sub- 
ject of  a  symposium   in   its    December    number. 
Canon   Barker,    Canon  Wilberforce,    Rev.  W.  Tuck- 
weU,    Rev.    J    Guinness  Rogers,    and    Rev.   F.  W. 
Macdonald  discuss  the  subject  from  the  clerical  point 
of  view.     They  are  all  practically  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  parson  has  a  duty  as  a  citizen,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  parson   is  better  out  of  politics.      Mr. 
IMacdonald  thinks  that  the  men  are  very  few  who 
will  not  do  more  harm  than  good  in  leaving  the 
quiet  paths  of   ministerial  duty  to  take  part  in  po 
litical  life.     Canon  Wilberforce  replies  thus  to  the 
four  questions  put  by  the  Revieio  of  the  Churches: 

1.  Inasmuch  as  "politics"  are  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  I  consider  that  the  oft- repeated  aphorism 
that  the  accredited  ministers  of  religion  overstep 
their  functions  when  they  actively  participate  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  time  is  both  shallow 
and  mischievous.  If  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions abstain  from  influencing  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  the  mainsprings  of  national  progress  are 
likely  to  become  unspiritualized. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  their  influence  should  be 
exerted  will  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances, 
and  should  be  in  the  support  of  principles  without 
regard  to  parties. 

I  consider  that  the  sacred  ministry,  so  far  from 
emancipating  an  intelligent  Englishman  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  responsibilities  of  political  life, 
accentuates  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  heaven 
to  raise  his  voice  against  state-permitted  vices, 
which  tend  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  though  he  may  lose  popularity 
among  lukewarm  temporizers  who  would  prefer  to 
hear  in  their  pulpits  echoes  of  their  own  opinions, 
his  ministry  unquestionably  gains  in  real  power  if 
he  has  the  courage  solemnly  to  proclaim,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election, 


the  responsibility  before  God  of  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  in  connection  with  such  blots  upon  Chris 
tian  civilization  as  the  Indian  opium  revenue,  the 
demoralizing  bane  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  inade- 
quate protection  of  the  purity  of  women,  and  the 
oppression  of  weaker  people,  witliout  courting  the 
favor  or  shrinking  from  the  displeasure  of  any 
political  party,  however  powerful. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  has  and  what  has 
not  been  a  blessing  in  the  past  life  of  the  nation, 
inasmuch  as  the  eternal  purpose  works  behind  all 
the  multitudinous  activities  of  national  life,  and  in 
that  eternal  pui-pose  all  things  work  together  for 
ultimate  good 

4.  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  differentiation  sug- 
gested. The  presence  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  their  complete  freedom  to  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  question  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  nj^tion,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  absten- 
tion of  her  ordained  ministry  from  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  is  not  the- theory  of  the  Church  of 
England. 


THE  DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN 
IN  CHINA. 

IN  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  December  Prof. 
C.  Arendt  gives  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  position  of  women  in  China.  His 
pictures  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  Chinese 
women  are  the  result  of  personal  observation  in  the 
country,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  Chinese  lit- 
erature ;  but,  it  must  be  understood,  it  is  of  North 
China  in  particular  that  he  writes  and  he  goes  into 
great  detail  in  describing  the  marriage  customs. 

Woman's  lot  in  China  cannot  be  called  an  enviable 
one.  As  soon  as  she  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
world  she  is  received  with  less  joy  than  if  she  had 
been  a  son  •  yet  the  affection  of  the  Chinese  for  their 
children  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  their  favorable 
characteristics,  and  the  little  daughter  does  not  come 
to  much  harm  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  life. 
Till  she  is  about  twelve  she  has  much  the  same 
freedom  as  her  brother,  though  she  must,  at  the 
same  time,  undergo  some  training  in  the  duties  of 
housekeeping  and  in  fine  needlework. 

Her  mental  training  is,  however,  greatly  neg- 
lected. If  we  follow  the  Chinese  girl  further  on 
her  way  through  life  we  see  her  in  sad  and  friend- 
less circumstances.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  is 
banished  from  society,  to  become,  .as  the  Chinese 
put  it,  "  the  young  girl  who  sits  in  the  house, "  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  she  will  be  given 
to  a  husband  whom  she  in  all  probability  has 
never  before  seen. 

Tlie  marriage  customs  and  ceremonies  are  very 
curious.  When  the  married  pair  first  enter  their 
own  apartments  the  bridegroom  removes  with  his 
own  hand  the  red  silk  veil  in  which  the  bride  has 
been  enveloped,  and  he  sees  his  wife's  face  for  the 
first  time.  They  salute  each  other  ceremoniously 
before   they  sit   dowm.     The   other   women  present 
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then  invite  the  young  pair  to  partake  of  food.  And 
what  is  the  lot  of  the  wife  after  she  takes  up  her 
abode  in  her  new  home?  She  must  obey  both  her 
husband  and  her  motlier-in-law ;  she  may  not  come 
into  contact  with  men  or  the  outside  world  ;  she 
may  not  go  to  public  amusements  or  to  the  theatre, 
and  she  cannot  read.  She  has  to  sit  alone  in  her 
room  while  her  husband  entertains  his  guests,  but 
she  may  receive  her  lady  friends  and  return  their 
visits.  In  a  third  chapter  Professor  Arendt  gives  us 
a  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  Chinese  woman  in  the 
capacity  of  mother. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  BRITISH  LABORER. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Thring  writes,  as 
is  his  wont,  intelligently  and  lucidly  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  settle  the  English 
land  question.  His  own  summary  of  his  paper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  should  be 
committed  to  heart  by  parliamentary  candidates  in 
every  rural  constituency  at  the  coming  election : 

"  Comparatively  small  amendments  of  the  statute- 
book  would  remove  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  complete  scheme  of  improvement.  Arouse  the 
revenue  authorities  and  the  board  of  agricultiu'e, 
and  you  have  brought  into  the  market  from  time  to 
time  parcels  of  land  of  a  size  eminently  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  laborer.  Moreover,  they  will  not 
be  huddled  together  in  large,  unmanageable  lumps, 
but  distributed  in  small  holdings  throughout  the 
rural  parishes.  Create  district  registers  of  title  by 
making  every  county  council  a  register  office  for 
titles  and  a  sale  office  of  land,  and  you  have  the 
machinery  for  selling  the  land.  Make  the  post-office 
an  advertising  instrument,  and  their  officers  col- 
lectors of  the  instalments  of  purchase -money,  and 
there  arises  a  complete  organization  for  bringing 
home  to  the  peasant  a  knowledge  of  the  land  he  can 
buy,  and  a  perception  of  the  easy  mode  in  which 
he  can  acquire  that  land,  pay  the  purchase -money, 
and  deal  with  it  cheaply. 

"Create  village  councils,  and  you  invest  the 
peasant  with  a  status  which  will  give  him  an  in- 
terest in  his  village,  and  a  position  which  he  will 
not  readily  exchange  for  that  of  a  town  resident.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  interest  of  the  well-to-do  laborer 
which  is  alone  to  be  considered.  Dives  and  Lazarus 
may  well  both  claim  sympathy.  Make  it  the  duty 
of  the  parish  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  county 
council  as  a  secondary  authority,  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  public  to  the  footpaths  and  the  roadside 
wastes,  and  the  blessing  of  the  artist,  the  stranger, 
and  the  ploughman  shall  rest  on  the  head  of  the 
government  who  cares  for  such  things,  small  in 
themselves,  but  large  in  their  effects. " 

From  a  Farmer's  Point  of  View. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  who  follows  Lord  Thring,  discusses 
the  proposals  of  both  political  parties  with  consider- 
able severity  and  impartiality.  He  maintains  that 
the  less  power  the  parish  council  has  in  the  taking 
and    letting   of  land    the    better   it   will  be.     The 


county  council  should  be  the  supreme  local  authority, 
with  either  district  councils  or  parish  covmcils  act- 
ing under  it  and  sending  delegates  to  it,  but  there 
should  not  be  both  parish  and  district  councils. 

Mr.  Bear  is  in  favor  of  district  councils.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  rural  community  to  commit  any 
considerable  powers  to  the  parish  councils.  Mr. 
Bear  thinks  that  the  worst  of  foreign  competition  ih 
now  over,  and  that  an  era  of  moderate  prosperity 
for  agriculture  is  now  beginning.  Nothing  would 
more  rapidly  increase  the  demand  for  labor  than  a 
real  and  effective  Tenant  Right  Act,  giving  security 
for  the  capital  of  farmers  invested  in  their  homes. 

Mrs.  Batson,  vsriting  on  "  Hodge  at  Home, "  pleads; 
for  two  things,  which  are  not  often  coupled  to- 
gether ;  first,  that  the  laborer  should  be  deprived  of 
his  beer,  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  marry  as  soon  as  possible.  Twenty-three  is  bet- 
ter than  twenty-five,  but  twenty  is  better  than 
either.  

LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IN  the  Economic  Journal  (British)  for  December 
Mr.  Charlewood  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  strike  in  New  Zealand, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Australian  strike  against 
the  shipping  companies,  was  defeated  : 

"  Before  the  strike  broke  out  here  the  price  of 
produce  at  Sydney  was  rapidly  advancing  to  famine 
rates,  and  naturally  our  farmers  were  anxious  to 
reap  the  benefits.  The  strikers,  therefore,  at  once 
had  the  farmers  arrayed  against  them,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  their  assistance  that  the  Union 
Company  won  such  a  complete  victory. 

"Immediately  after  the  Seamen's  Union  called 
out  their  men  from  the  Union  Company's  steamers, 
the  wharf  laborers  went  out,  and  the  whole  work 
of  the  port  was  carried  on  by  volunteers  and  free 
laborers.  I'or  a  week  the  scene  in  port  was  a  novel 
one.  Men  of  independent  means,  members  of  ath- 
letic clubs,  bank  clerks,  schoolmasters,  etc. ,  were  to 
be  seen  loading  and  unloading  ballast,  coal,  and 
general  cargo,  shunting  trucks  on  the  wharves — in 
fact,  carrying  on  the  whole  work  of  the  '  port.  It 
was  astonishing  how  soon  they  adapted  themselves 
to  their  new  work ;  for  the  first  two  days  there  was 
naturally  considerable  confusion,  but  after  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  most  orderly  manner. " 

Curiously  enough,  the  unionist  strikers  had  no 
objection  to  the  volunteers,  and  did  not  treat  them 
with  the  same  severity  that  they  showed  to  the  non- 
union workmen.  The  strike,  however,  was  utterly 
defeated  ;  and  although  the  labor  candidates  carried 
all  before  them  at  the  polls  the  leaders  of  the  strike 
were  not  among  those  who  were  returned  to  Par- 
liament. 


IN  the  Preussische  Lahrbilcher  of  December  there 
is  a  very  instructive  article  on  Japan,  written 
apropos  of  Karl  Rathgen's  new  book,  "Japan's  Po- 
litical Economy  and   State   Housekeeping. "     Such 
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a  spectacle  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  people  suddenly 
throwing  off  its  ancient  customs  like  an  old  di'ess, 
while  several  European  states  still  carefully  preserve 
their  old  and  antiquated  forms  of  government,  has 
never  before  been  witnessed. 


LESSONS  FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN'S  LIFE. 

IN  the  Young  Man  for  January  Prof.  John  Stuart 
Blackie  publishes  an  interesting  article  on  rem- 
iniscences of  his  youth.  Like  a  lady's  letter,  the 
most  important  part  of  it  is  in  the  postscript,  in 
which  he  sets  down  a  few  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  have  guided  him  through  life,  and  which  he 
has  no  doubt  may  have  contributed  largely  to  any 
praiseworthy  work  that  he  has  been  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  to  achieve. 

"  I.  Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you  have  any 
absolute  right  to  choose  the  sphere  or  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  to  put  forth  your  powers 
of  social  action  ;  but  let  your  daily  wisdom  of  life  be 
in  making  a  good  use  of  the  opportunities  given  you. 

"  II.  We  live  in  a  real,  and  a  solid,  and  a  truthful 
world.  In  such  a  world  only  truth,  in  the  long  run, 
can  hope  to  prosper.  Therefore  avoid  lies,  mere 
show  and  sham,  and  hollow  superficiality  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  at  the  best  a  painted  lie.  Let  what 
ever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  do,  grow  out  of  a 
firm  root  of  truth  and  a  strong  soil  of  reality. 

"III.  The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We  live  in  a 
working  world.  Tlie  lazy  and  idle  man  does  not 
count  in  the  plan  of  campaign.  'My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work. '     Let  that  text  be  enough. 

"IV.  Never  forget  St.  Paul's  sentence,  'Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. '  This  is  the  steam  of  the  social 
machine. 

"V.  But  the  steam  requires  regulation.  It  is  reg- 
ulated by  intelligence  and  moderation.  Healthy  ac- 
tion is  always  a  balance  of  forces,  and  all  exti'emes 
are  dangerous ;  the  excess  of  a  good  thing  being 
often  more  dangerous  in  its  social  consequences  than 
the  excess  of  what  is  radically  bad. 

"VI.  Do  one  thing  well.  'Be  a  whole  man,'  as 
Chancellor  Tliurlow  said.  '  To  one  thing  at  one  time. ' 
Make  clean  work  and  leave  no  tags.  Allow  no  de- 
lays when  you  are  at  a  thing ;  do  it,  and  be  done 
with  it. 

"VII.  Avoid  miscellaneous  reading.  Read  nothing 
that  you  do  not  care  to  remember ;  and  remember 
nothing  you  do  not  mean  to  use. 

"  VIII.  Never  desire  to  appear  clever  and  make  a 
show  of  j^our  talents  before  men.  Be  honest,  lov- 
ing, kindly,  and  sympathetic  in  all  you  say  and  do. 
Oleverness  will  flow  from  5'ou  naturally,  if  j'ou  have 
it ;  and  applause  will  come  to  you  unsought  from 
those  who  know  what  to  applaud  ;  but  the  applause 
of  fools  is  to  be  shunned. 

"IX.  Above  all  things  avoid  fault-finding  and  a 
habit  of  criticism.  Let  your  rule  in  reference  to 
your  social  sentiments  be  simply  this .  pray  for  the 
bad.  pity  the  weak,  enjoy  tlie  good,  and  reverence 
both  the  gi-eat  and  the  small,  as  playing  each  his 
part  aptly  in  the  divine  symphony  of  the  universe. " 


THE  FOLLY  OF  NUMBERS. 

How  Are  Nations  to  be  Fed  in  Time  of  War? 

LE  SPECTATEUR  MILITAIRE,  alluding  to  the 
speeches  made  on  November  5  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Le  Vicomte  de  Montfort 
and  M.  Raiberti,  takes  the  former  to  task  for 
speaking  somewhat  contemptuously  of  the  "  folly  of 
numbers, "  which,  having  swept  over  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  makes  it  necessary  for  France  to  recog- 
nize numbers  as  a  factor  of  primary  importance  in 
face  of  the  armaments  of  her  neighbors.  Le  Specta- 
teiir  Militaire  considers  that  wliat  M.  de  Montfort 
characterizes  as  the  "folly  of  numbers"  should 
really  be  looked  upon  as  a  sentiment  of  precaution ; 
and  that  any  government  which  failed  to  impose 
on  all  its  citizens  without  distinction  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  would  lamentably  neglect 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  it,  to  take,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  needful  measures  for  guaranteeing 
the  country  against  defeat  and  possible  annihilation. 
The  real  folly  is  not  in  organizing  the  military 
forces  of  the  countiy,  but  in  overlooking  the  fact 
that  even  in  time  of  M^ar  the  country  must  live. 

The  women,  children,  and  the  aged,  all  those,  in 
fact,  who  do  not  march  against  the  enemy,  have 
needs  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  insure 
their  existence.  Who,  then,  is  to  supply  their  im- 
perative needs  when  the  whole  of  the  youth,  and 
even  those  of  mature  years,  are  under  arms  and  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy?  This,  surely,  is  a  grave  and 
difficult  problem,  to  which  no  one  appears  hitherto 
to  have  paid  attention  before  M.  Raiberti  raised  the 
question  in  the  sitting  of  November  5  by  ask- 
ing :  "  What  is  to  become,  when  the  nation  has  set 
out,  of  the  countiy  left  behind?  .  .  .  The  war 
will  support  those  who  go ;  but  who  wall  support 
those  who  do  not  go?  The  men  over  forty -five  years 
of  age  will  remain  by  their  own  firesides  ;  but  how 
many  are  they?  .  .  .  They  number  3,015, 000  men 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixt}^  But  how 
are  these  3,015,000,  who  no  longer  possess  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  youth,  to  carry  out  si- 
multaneously their  own  work  and  the  work  of  the 
four  million  absentees?  How  are  these  three  million 
men  to  feed  the  remaining  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
millions?" 

Surely,  the  true  folly  of  numbers  lies  in  the  exag- 
geration of  the  obligation  to  military  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  1889,  which  extended  this 
obligation  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  The 
law  of  1873,  which  was  gravely  imperfect  in  manj^ 
respects,  was  yet  wise  enough  not  to  impose  this 
obligation  on  French  citizens  over  forty  years  of 
age.  Now,  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the 
concun-ence  of  all  between  forty  and  forty-five  will 
be  indispensable  to  insure,  with  those  still  older, 
the  existence  of  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
remains  in  the  country  after  the  departure  of  the 
army  ;  and  it  is  not  even  absolutely  certain  that  the 
war  will  be  able  to  support  the  army.  Under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  the  National  Convention 
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found  it  necessary  to  organize  special  companies  to 
sow,  reap,  and  thrash  out  the  harvest.  As  M.  Rai- 
berti  truly  says  "  It  is  not  enough  to  mass  the 
troops  on  the  frontier  ;  they  leave  the  country  behind 
them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  starving. " 
It  seems,  therefore,  very  questionable  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  wiser  to  exempt  from  military 
service  all  French  citizens  between  forty  and 
forty  five  years  of  age,  and  to  organize  them  as 
regiments  of  workmen  and  not  as  soldiers.  In  any 
case,  the  question  raised  by  M.  Raiberti  is  a  serious 
one,  and  one  which  requires  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 


good  example  of  superiors,  and  loyalty  are  the 
factors  which  should  be  brouglit  into  play.  With 
regard  to  tlie  alliances,  the  main  point,  the  general 
says,  is  England's  decision  ;  but  he  has  too  much 
confidence  in  the  German  nation  to  fear  that  Ger- 
manj'  could  not  get  on  without  England. 


THE  WAR  QUESTION. 

IN  the  politics  of  the  day  and  in  public  opinion 
the  question  of  war  is  judged  rather  by  the  utter- 
ances of  certain  statesmen  than  by  the  military 
position  of  the  moment.  But  the  latter  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  has,  there- 
fore, applied  to  General  von  Leszczynski,  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  German  army,  for  his  views  on  the 
matter,  and  his  reply  appears  in  the  Revue  for  Jan- 
uary. The  general  describes  the  present  military 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  German  army,  and 
seeks  to  still  the  universal  war  panic  by  killing  the 
illusions  and  hopes  of  adventurous  politicians  and 
distvirbers  of  the  peace. 

His  comparisons  of  the  German  with  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  are  very  interesting.  In  Ger- 
many the  underlying  pi-jnciple  of  all  military  train- 
ing is  dealing  with  the  individual.  No  pains  is 
spared  to  teach  each  soldier  discipline  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  and  wliat  he  learns  he  does 
not  forget  easily.  The  main  object  of  the  training 
of  a  leader  is  to  teach  him  to  be  independent,  and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  that  fresh  initiative  which 
has  distinguished  all  the  battles  of  the  last  wars. 
France  and  Russia  are  only  now  beginning  ma- 
noeuvres and  exercises  which  have  been  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  and  then 
they  are  planned  out  in  advance  down  to  the  very 
minutest  details— with  very  different  results,  of 
course.  Another  secret  of  Germany's  strength  lies 
in  her  corps  of  officers,  "  the  first  in  the  world  ;" 
and  the  last,  but  not  least,  important  factor  is  the 
confidence  in  each  other  of  the  nation  and  the  army. 

Russia  is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  if  she  can  help 
it.  In  the  first  place,  new  arms  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  army  ;  and  how  could  a  force  two 
millions  strong  be  fed  in  an  enemy's  country?  So 
far  as  arms  are  concerned  France  and  Germany 
may  be  said  to  be  equal,  but  in  Germany  loyalty  is 
a  stronger  force  with  the  soldiers  They  serve  the 
emperor.  The  German  officers  have  been  trained 
in  active  service  on  the  field.  In  France  this  is  not 
so.  In  times  of  peace  the  di^ipline  in  the  French 
army  is  extremely  severe,  but  on  the  field,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  brought  together,  strict 
discipline  does  not  avail  much.     Their  training,  the 


A  RUSSIAN  GENERAL  ON  THE  SMALL-BORE  RIFLE 
AND  THE  CALIBRE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 

GENERAL  DRAGOMIROV,  in  a  recent  contri- 
bution to  the  Russian  Beresovskys  Rasvied- 
tschik,  gives  expression  to  some  important  views  in 
connection  with  small-bore  magazine  rifles  and  the 
calibre  of  field  guns.  The  aim  of  weapons  in  war 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  damage  individuals,  and  in 
the  second  to  deal  destruction  to  animate  and  in- 
animate masses.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  as- 
signed to  the  rifle,  and  is  admirably  fulfilled  by  the 
modern  small- bore  with  its  high  velocity  and  low 
trajectory.  To  fit  this  weapon,  however,  with  a 
magazine,  leads  only  to  useless  complications  and 
sacrifices  accuracy  for  the  questionable  advantage 
of  rapidity  of  fire  :  that  is  to  say,  a  factor  of  the 
first  importance  is  placed  in  the  background  by  one 
of  only  secondary  value. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  many  hits  and  not  many 
shots.  In  battle  what  is  of  consequence  is  not  the 
acoustic  effects,  or  the  music  of  the  bullets,  but 
their  effectiveness.  The  magazine  is  not  only  com- 
plicated in  itself,  but  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
while  its  use  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases  the 
probabilities  of  waste  and  loss  of  ammunition. 
During  peace  manoeuvres  it  has  repeatedly  been 
found  that  soldiers  continue  firing  without  noticing 
that  the  magazine  is  empty,  and  this  heedlessness  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  battle-field.  With 
many  people  the  principle  of  the  small-bore  rifle  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  that  of  the  magazine  ; 
whereas  in  reality  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  them.  A  small  bore  rifle  can  not  only  exist 
without  a  magazine  attached  to  it,  but  as  a  fighting 
weapon  it  has  a  higher  value  without  one. 

The  desideratum  which  is  sought  to  be  attained 
in  a  rifie  of  being  able  to  hit  a  single  point  is  no 
longer  the  same  when  the  merits  of  a  field  gun  are 
being  weighed  ;  since  with  the  latter  the  effective- 
ne.ss  of  the  gun  depends  principally  on  the  multipli- 
cation of  hits  brought  about  by  the  explosion  of  the 
shell  it  fires.  Hence  with  guns  the  desideratum  is 
sought  to  be  attained  not  by  smallness  of  calibre,  as 
in  the  rifle,  but  by  giving  the  gun  as  large  a  calibre 
as  possible,  subject  only  to  the  vital  necessity  for 
keeping  the  gun  within  such  reasonable  limits  as  to 
weight  as  will  allow  of  its  being  manoeuvred  over 
every  description  of  ground  by  its  team  of  six 
horses.  The  problem  to  be  solved  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  question  of  what  is  the  largest 
calibre  that  can  be  given  to  a  gun  which  is  to  be 
manoeuvred  under  all  conditions  of  service  by  a  team 
of  six  horses,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be 
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the  best  number  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Up  to  1885  the  largest  calibre  field  gun  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  efficiently  was  the  4.2-inch,  but  as  it  is 
considerably  surpassed  in  mobility  and  precision  by 
the  3.43-inch  gun,  which,  moreover,  is  but  little  in- 
ferior to  it  as  regards  power  of  shell  fire,  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  sufficient  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
in  employing  two  different  calibres.  In  1885,  how- 
ever. General  Engelhardt,  of  the  Eussian  artillery, 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  design  a  6 -inch  field 
mortar  firing  a  shell  of  70  1-2  pounds,  with  a  bursting 
charge  of  12  1-2  pounds,  and,  further, that  this  mortar 
could  be  mounted  on  a  two-wheeled  carriage  and  be 
manoeuvred  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  an 
ordinary  field  gun.  Since  then  the  idea  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  the  great  superiority  of  shell  fire 
possessed  by  the  new  weapon  has  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
already  eighteen  field  mortar  batteries  in  the  service. 
We  now  find,  therefore,  three  classes  of  field  guns 
actually  in  use  in  the  Russian  army,  viz.  :  The  6- inch 
mortar,  which  gives  great  vertical  effect  of  shell 
fire  and  fairly  good  direct  fire;  the  3.42-inch  gun, 
with  intense  direct  fire  ;  and  the  4. 2- inch  gun,  which 
combines  to  some  extent  the  explosive  action  of 
the  first  named  with  the  accuracy  of  the  second. 

The  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  best 
calibre  for  field  guns  is  general  suitableness.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  a  gun  of  such  and  such  a  calibre 
will  be  admirably  suited  for  such  and  such  a  pur- 
pose, for  no  general  can  fully  calculate  in  advance 
all  the  contingencies  under  which  he  will  have  to 
operate  in  a  campaign.  The  most  suitable  gun  is, 
therefore,  that  giui  which,  while  it  fulfils  certain 
ballistic  essentials,  is  capable  of  being  used  under 
all  possible  circumstances.  If  this  is  conceded,  then, 
to  adopt  guns  of  varying  calibres  and  systems  must 
necessarily  be  a  retrograde  proceeding  in  army  or- 
ganization ;  and  those  who  plead  for  the  introduction 
of  any  special  type  of  gun  for  field  purposes  on  the 
ground  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utility,  simply  forget  that  in  reality 
they  are  arguing  against  its  adoption,  seeing  that  a 
field  gun  is  not  wanted  to  meet  exceptional  condi- 
tions, but  for  use  under  all  contingencies. 

In  fixing  the  calibre.  General  Dragomirov  considers 
that  the  best  limits  for  field  guns  are  the  6- inch  mor 
tar  and  the  3, 42-inch  field  gun,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  use  in  the  Russian  service,  and  that  the  medium, 
or  4. 2-  inch,  gim  is  clearly  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
disappear.  For  the  rifle,  he  considers  8  mm  (.315 
inch)  as  the  most  suitable  bore,  partly  because  it  is 
useless  to  kill  a  man  with  a  large  bullet  if  a  small 
one  will  do,  and  partly  because  any  further  diminu 
tion  in  the  bore  would  raise  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
increase  the  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  weapon, 
especially  in  cleaning  it,  and  inordinately  lengthen 
the  cartridge.  As  regards  machine  guns.  General 
Dragomirov  admits  that  they  would  be  wonderful 
weapons  if   it  were  necessary  to  kill  a  man  several 


times  before  disposing  of  him.  As,  however,  once 
is  sufficient,  he  fails  to  see  how  any  arrangement 
for  scattering  the  bullets  at  the  rate  of  600  a  minute 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  Moreover,  he 
asks,  who  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  expose  masses 
to  the  fire  of  machine  guns?  At  the  same  time,  he 
allows  that  they  have  their  uses  in  positions  where 
there  is  no  room  to  place  sufficient  men  to  give  the 
amount  of  rifle  fire  required.  For  the  flanks  of  de 
fensive  works  and  with  small  bodies  of  men  who 
have  to  contend  against  badly-armed  hordes  machine 
guns  may  prove  useful,  but  they  are  not  required 
in  European  battle-fields,  where  there  is  seldom 
likely  to  be  either  want  of  room  or  want  of  men. 

THE  CAPE  FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  English  theory  of  colonial  self-government 
is  so  repugnant  to  French  traditions  of  admin- 
istration that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  French 
historian  of  the  Cape  prophesying  all  manner  of 
evil  things  concerning  it.  The  anonymous  author 
of  an  article  which  appears  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  under  the  title  of  "  An  Autonomous  Colony  " 
regards  it  evidently  in  the  light  of  a  bogie  with 
which  to  scare  Algeria.  After  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  two  commimities,  he  prefaces  his  study 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Cape  by  the  following  para- 
graph, which  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  indicating 
the  bias  of  his  mind  : 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  AS  A  FRENCHMAN  SEES  IT. 
"  If  to  abandon,  under  the  pretext  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  not  to  carry  this  abandonment  to  its  logi- 
cal completion  ;  if  to  withdraw,  in  one  fell  swoop, 
both  military  protection  and  financial  support,  to 
leave  only  a  flag  flying  half-mast  high,  to  compro- 
mise prestige  by  economy  and  the  independence  of 
others  by  the  permission  to  perish  if  they  please ; 
if  to  inspire  a  third  party  with  the  very  natural 
idea  of  gathering  from  the  ruins  of  this  prestige 
and  the  materials  of  this  independence  what  some 
do  not  care  to  defend  and  others  are  not  able  to 
achieve — if  this  is  the  English  colonial  policy,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  so,  then  it  is  a  policy  which 
would  suit  no  Algerian."  Nor,  the  reader  may 
well  add,  would  it  suit  any  other  sane  inhabitant  of 
any  commimity  in  the  world.  But  let  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  which  turns 
on  the  point  of  self-government,  be  compared  with 
the  colonial  policy  of  France  for  a  corresponding 
period,  and  between  the  two  not  an  Algerian  could 
waver  in  his  choice.  It  may  be  that  the  art  of  self- 
government  is  an  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  faculty, 
and  that  the  same  liberties  would  be  less  successfully 
exercised  by  men  of  another  race.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Englishman  ac 
quainted  with  the  facts  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
greatest  colonies  dates  from  their  acquisition  of  the 
rights  of  responsible  gt)vernment. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHESS  BOARD. 

Apart,    however,    from    the    prejudice — if    South 
African  histoiy  can  be  considered  apart  from  the 
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essential  condition  of  its  existence — the  account  of 
the  actual  position  in  South  Africa  which  is  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  is  graphic  and  interest- 
ing. He  compares  the  whole  of  South  Africa  to 
a  chess-board,  on  which  the  opposing  kings,  repre- 
sented by  England  and  Germany,  stand  stately  and 
almost  motionless  while  the  action  of  the  game  is 
carried  on  by  their  respective  queens.  These  queens, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  on  their  own  squares, 
in  Pretoria  and  Capetown.  They  move  and  move 
rapidly  across  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the 
board.  But  the  play  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  queens  do  not  act  wholly  and 
simply  in  the  interests  of  their  kings.  The  open 
game  is  doubled  by  a  secret  one,  and  the  name  of 
the  second  game  is  Afrikanderism.  If  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Cape  could  come  to  terms  Germany 
and  England  would  both  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and 
an  Afrikander  nation  would  be  formed. 

THE  OBJECTS   OF  AFRIKANDERISM. 

A  description  follows  of  the  rise  of  the  Afrikander 
party  and  the  formation  of  the  Bond.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  policy  of  the  Bond  is  described 
as  being  the  unity  of  South  Africa.  In  order  to 
attain  it  the  antagonism  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  races  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed. 
Community  of  interests  must  be  encouraged  in  poli- 
tics, commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and  all  the 
other  pursuits  which  influence  the  life  of  nations. 
Mutual  respect  and  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion, 
law,  and  education  must  be  developed.  And  the 
amalgamation  of  the  European  races  would  be 
ineflfectual  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  full 
responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  native  races, 
which  so  largely  outnumber  the  European  popu- 
lation. Hence  the  further  cry  of  Afrikanderism, 
"South  Africa  for  the  South  Africans."  There 
must  be  no  interference  from  without  in  native 
affairs. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  FLAG. 

Under  what  flag,  then,  is  United  South  Africa  to 
take  its  place  among  the  nations?  The  work  of 
union  as  yet  is  far  from  accomplished.  It  is  only 
the  second  game  of  the  queens  upon  the  chess-board. 
Afrikanderism  accepted  as  a  policy  in  Capetown  is 
disdainfully  rejected  still  in  Pretoria.  Are  the 
republics  to  unite  with  British  colonies,  of  which 
at  present  only  one  enjoys  the  even  partial  inde- 
pendence of  self-government?  Are  they  to  find  a 
place  for  their  free  institutions  in  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  chartered  company's  territories,  protec- 
torates, crown  colonies,  and  responsible  government? 
It  is  impossible.  Somehow  the  various  governments 
must  be  assimilated.  Either  the  republics  must 
renounce  their  independence  and  federate  with  the 
rest  of  South  x\frica  on  some  such  model  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  English  colonies  must 
become  independent  states  like  the  republics.  But 
the  old  kings  stand  still  upon  the  board.  The  nation 
that  is  to  be  must  look  on  one  or  other  of  them  for 
the  protection  of   its  coasts.     To  which  of  them?  is 


the  question  of  the  future.  The  game  is  in  prog- 
ress. The  writer  of  the  article  has  apparently  his 
own  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  checkmate 
will  be  achieved,  but  he  reserves  the  development 
of  his  forecast  for  another  chapter. 


T 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  BURMAH. 

HE  interest  in  England  and  the  sympathy 
with  what  is  best  in  English  institutions  and 
in  English  points  of  view  which  has  characterized 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  late,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  reflection  of  a  new  and  serious 
current  of  French  politics,  is  well  marked  in  the 
number  for  December.  An  article  upon  "Self- 
Government  at  the  Cape, "  which  is  fully  noticed 
elsewhere,  condemns  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  her  large  colonies,  but  is,  nevertheless,  indic- 
ative of  the  care  and  attention  which  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  bestow  upon  the  study  of  colonial 
history.  Another  study  of  English  colonial  methods, 
by  M.  Joseph  Chailly  Bert,  is  conceived  in  a  strain 
of  warmer  approval  and  admiration. 

M.  Bert  openly  prefaces  his  narrative  of  English 
dealings  with  further  India  with  the  statement  that 
he  thinks  France  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
example  of  her  great  neighbor.  While  he  is  far 
from  praising  indiscriminately,  he  devotes  himself 
to  a  careful  study  of  what  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish has  been  in  their  new  possession,  and  how,  in 
the  middle  of  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  needs 
which  are  almost  the  same  (as  those  of  French  Indo- 
China) ,  they  have  known  how,  not  exactly  to  com- 
plete— for  too  short  a  time  has  yet  gone  by — but 
to  prepare  the  pacification,  the  administrative  or- 
ganization, and  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  To  follow  him  through  the  whole  article, 
which  is  only  the  first  of  a  series,  would  be  to  nar- 
rate the  already  well-known  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Burmah.  Among  the  points  which  he  selects 
speciallj"  for  commendation,  it  is  enough  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important. 

First,  perhaps,  of  them  all,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  praises  warmly  the  very  principle  of  trust 
in  the  governing  capacity  of  the  great  colonies  and 
dependencies  which  his  companion  writer  upon  the 
Cape  takes  occasion  to  ridicule  and  condemn.  M. 
Bert  understands  better  the  principle  of  mutual 
respect  which  underlies  this  trust,  and  he  attributes 
a  large  part  of  English  success  in  Burmah  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  administered  throughout  as 
a  province  not  of  England,  but  of  India.  "And 
India  was  close  at  hand,  rich  in  resources,  in  troops, 
and  in  officials.  At  its  head  was  a  council  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  powers — powers  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  London  are  always  increasing;  and  finally, 
as  president  of  this  council,  holding  the  position  of 
Governor- General  and  Viceroy,  there  was  a  man  of 
great  breadth  of  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  rare 
promptitude  in  action. " 

It  was  to  all   these  circumstances  combined,  but 
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most  especially  to  the  fact  that  decisions  were  made, 
not  in  London,  but  in  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  or  Simla, 
by  men  who  knew  the  situation,  that  success  is  due. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  military  opera- 
tions, when  military  operations  were  required  ;  the 
change  from  a  military  to  a  civil  occupation,  or, 
more  correctly,  from  an  occupation  in  force  by 
soldiers  to  an  occupation  in  force  by  police  as  soon 
as  the  change  became  possible  ;  the  establishment  of 
the  English  judicial  system ;  the  conciliatory  atti- 
tude of  English  officials  toward  such  potentates  as 
they  saw  any  hope  of  trusting ;  English  respect  for 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  country ;  finally, 
the  tact  with  which  negotiations  with  China  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
boundarj^  postponed  to  a  day  when  it  can  be  settled 
with  more  assured  knowledge  of  essential  conditions, 
all  receive  in  turn  their  share  of  appreciative 
recognition. 

But  from  first  to  last  the  entire  credit  is  ascribed 
to  the  Government  of  India.  The  India  Office  is 
only  praised  for  the  wise  tolerance  with  which  it 
has  allowed  the  right  people  to  manage  everything 
on  the  spot. 

MARLBOROUGH  ON  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

UNDER  the  somewhat  absurd  and  misleading 
title  of  "  filerry  England, "  the  Duke  of  Marl 
borough  ^vrites  in  the  New  Revieiv  for  January  upon 
the  development   of  the   English-speaking  race    in 
the  United  States  of  America.     He  points  out  that 
the  English  and  Americans  are  practically  one  peo 
pie,  "  dissimilar,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Brj'ce  shows 
us,  in  many  of  the  fundamental   ideas  that  govern 
our  political  constitutions,  and  yet  singularly  one  in 
our  social   conceptions,  in   our  literary  tastes  and 
popular  ideals.     So  much  is  this  true  that  the  states 
man  of  the  future  in  both  countries  will  lay  these 
facts    to  heart  as  he  considers  the  interests  of  his 
own  particular  country,  seeing  the  enormous  poten- 
tial   influence  that  can  be  derived  from  a  proper 
amalgamation  of  all  English-speaking  interests  all 
over  the   world,   in  the   interest  of  peace,  of  com 
merce,  and  of  free  trade  in  thought  and  language 
as  well  as  in  goods. " 

His  account  of  America  is  interesting  and  fresh. 
The  aristocrat  of  the  "  England  across  the  sea  "  is  the 
millionaire.  Tlie  American  has  one  leading  idea 
that  stands  above  religion,  politics,  sport,  and 
everything  except  family — it  is  the  road  to  wealth. 
American  aristocracy  represents  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Everj^thing  that  produces  riches  is  in  its 
hands,  and  there  is  a  law  which  gives  more  rigid 
and  constant  protection  to  the  rights  of  property 
than  anything  that  exists  in  England.  The  moneyed 
aristocracy  of  America  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  titular  aristocracy  of  England.  The  squirearchy 
of  America  is  the  legal  profession.  Life  in  Amer 
ica  is  hard  for  the  mass  ;  they  have  no  time  for 
politics,  little  for  religion,  and  of  sport,  of  relaxa 
tion,  there  is  none  in  America  outside  New  York 


race  meetings  and  those  of  other  large  towns ;  yet 
the  people  are  much  happier,  take  them  as  a  whole, 
although  they  work  twice  as  hard.  A  kindly  and 
unselfish  hospitality  is  a  ruling  habit  of  almost  all, 
while  woman's  influence  is  everywhere  admitted. 
Discussing  the  influence  which  American  ideas  will 
have  upon  England,  the  duke  saj's  : 

"  In  another  generation  or  so  the  political  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  probably  disapjiear, 
even  by  the  p#;ers'  wish,  while  the  aristocracy  must 
be  recruited  now  entirely  from  ti-ade.  There  are  no 
great  wars  to  make  great  generals,  there  are  no 
powerful  sovereigns  to  make  great  favorites.  The 
essence  of  Mrs.  Partington's  hare  soup  is,  in  fact, 
not  there  !  Besides  this,  j'ou  have  an  entirely  new 
class  grow  ing  up,  which  has  great  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstance— though  on  a  less  wealthy  scale — to 
America.  South  Kensington  is  going  to  overshadow 
Belgravia  and  Mayfair,  while  the  numberless  sub- 
urban families,  with  wealth  derived  from  foreign 
trade  and  colonial  enterprise,  form  a  class  that  only 
the  income-tax  collector  and  a  few  far-seeing  Bel- 
gravian  mammas  have  the  remotest  idea  of. " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  England  will 
be  felt  in  America  in  an  increasing  of  those  forms 
of  leisure  and  ease  which  an  older  civilization  pos- 
sesses : 

"  But  it  is  clear  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
America  will  be  possessed  of  a  representative  class 
of  landed  merchant  nobles  who  will  vie  in  luxury 
and  in  wealth  with  anything  that  the  Old  World 
ever  pi'oduced,  and  that  the  artistic  riches  in  pict- 
ures, in  furniture,  and  in  works  of  art  which  have 
been  so  enhanced  in  value  in  nineteenth-century 
Europe  will  be  raised  by  American  millionaire 
buyers  of  another  generation  to  the  most  fabulous 
proportions.  Not  only  this,  but  English  ways  of  life 
among  a  wealthy  class  will  become  more  and  more 
popular. " 

After  alluding  to  some  drawbacks  in  the  Ameri- 
can social  system,  he  says  -. 

"  With  all  this  there  is,  however,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  general  refinement  in  the  home  among  almost 
all  classes  in  America.  Even  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life  the  home  is  better  kept,  more  attention  is 
given  to  small  things,  dinners  and  festivities  mean 
more  as  entertainments  than  in  England.  There  is 
less  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  Bohemian  coflfee-housing 
all  round.  The  tendency  to  nagging  and  gossip- 
mongering  of  an  ill-natured  character  is,  I  fancy, 
rarer  in  that  country. 

"  The  American  woman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dif- 
ferent thing  in  America  to  anything  in  England. 
She  has  a  natural  quickness  for  appreciating  the 
characters  of  the  men  around  her,  and  she  takes  in- 
finitely more  trouble,  and  in  some  respects  greater 
interest,  all  round  than  tlie  English  woman  dis- 
plays. Child-bearing  does  not  seem  to  crush  every- 
thing else  out  of  them,  as  it  does  with  all  classes  in 
England.  Taking  the  two  people  together,  there  is 
really  far  less  difference  than  one  might  expect  to 
find. " 
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THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 
A  Glimpse  of  Hawarden. 

THE  Young  Man  for  January  gives  a  pleasant 
account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  home  life,  illus- 
trated by  a  new  photograph  of  his  study,  showing 
his  desk  for  literary  work,  his  desk  for  political 
work,  and  the  basket  into  which  addresses  are  con- 
signed. The  following  are  the  more  interesting- 
parts  of  this  article  : 

"  NEVER  BE  DOING  NOTHING.  " 

His  daily  life  at  home  is  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  regularitj%  and  the  great  seci'et  of  the  vast 
amount  of  work  he  accomplishes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  odd  tive  minutes  is  occupied.  No  man 
ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  time 
and  the  responsibility  which  every  one  incurs  by 
the  use  or  misuse  he  makes  of  it.  To  such  a  length 
does  he  carry  this  that  at  a  picnic  to  a  favorite 
Welsh  mountain  he  has  been  seen  to  fling  himself 
on  the  heather  and  bury  himself  in  some  pamphlet 
upon  a  question  of  the  day,  until  called  to  lighter 
things  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  provis- 
ion basket.  His  grand  maxim  is  never  to  he  doing 
nothing.  He  and  Lord  Lyttelton  filled  up  every 
spare  moment.  Out  of  their  pockets  came  the  in- 
evitable little  classic,  Homer  or  what-not,  whether 
at  a  railway  station  or  on  any  other  of  the  thou- 
sand occasions  when  the  ordinary  mortal  is  content 
to  lose  his  temper  as  well  as  his  time.  Some  may 
still  remember  the  familiar  sight  of  Lord  Lyttelton, 
lying  on  the  grass  in  the  Eton  Playing  Fields,  watch- 
ing his  sons'  batting,  bowling,  or  fielding,  and  read- 
ing between  the  overs. 

BREAKFAST  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  daily  routine  is  familiar 
to  some,  yet  many  inaccurate  accounts  have  been 
circulated  from  time  to  time.     In  bed  about  twelve, 
he  sleeps  like  a  child  until  called   in  the  morning. 
Not  a  moment's  hesitation  does  he  allow  himself, 
although,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  no  school-boy 
could  long  more  desperately  for  an  extra  five  min- 
utes.    He  is  down  by  eight  o'clock,  and  at  church 
(three-quarters  of  a  mile  off)  every  morning  for  the 
8  :30  service.     No  snow  or  rain,  no  tempest,  however 
severe,  has  ever  been  known  to  stop  him.     Directly 
after  breakfast  a  selection  of  his  letters   is  brought 
to  him.     The  enormous  mass  of  papers  of  all  kinds 
that  arrives  each  morning  takes  so  much  time  in 
merely  opening,  and  contains  so  large  a  pi'oportion 
of  rubbish,  that  the  sorting  and  selecting   is  done 
for  him  by  the  son  or  daughter  living  most  at  home 
Applications  for  signatures    go  remorselessly   into 
the  waste-paper  basket.     Autograph   and   birthday 
books,  manuscripts,  novels,  poetry,  essays  on  eveiy 
conceivable  subject,  schemes  for  the  government  of 
the  universe,    inventions,   medicines,   testimonials, 
are  all  placed   in  a  box   for  future  return  when  de- 
manded.    There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone answers  any  and  every  letter  addressed  to  him. 
This  is  only  because  the  answers  he  does  send  are 
generally  published  and  read  by  thousands,  and  con- 


vey no  idea  of  the  numbers  left  unnoticed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  one-tenth  only  of  the  postal 
aiTivals  are  laid  before  him,  and  of  these  he  answers 
on  the  average  one -half. 

LUNCHEON  TO  BEDTIME. 

Excepting  before  breakfast,  he  does  not  go  out  in 
the  morning.  At  2  p.  M.  he  comes  to  luncheon,  and 
at  the  present  time  he  usually  spends  the  afternoon 
arranging  the  books  at  his  new  library.  To  this 
spot  he  has  already  transported  nearly  20,000  books, 
and  every  volume  he  puts  into  its  place  with  his 
own  hand.  To  him  books  are  almost  as  sacred  as 
human  beings,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  is 
perhaps  as  interesting  a  problem  as  the  increase  of 
population.  It  is  real  pain  to  him  to  see  a  book 
badly  treated — dropped  on  the  floor,  unduly  squeezed 
into  the  book-case,  dog's-eared,  or,  worse  crime  of 
all,  laid  open  upon  its  face. 

A  short  drive  or  walk  before  the  social  cup  of  tea 
enables  him  to  devote  the  remaining  hour  or  so  be- 
fore post-time  to  completing  his  correspondence. 
After  dinner  he  returns  to  his  sanctum — a  very  tem- 
ple of  peace  in  the  evening,  with  its  bright  fire, 
arm-chair,  warm  curtains,  and  shaded  reflecting 
candle.  Here,  with  an  occasional  doze,  he  reads 
until  bedtime,  and  thus  ends  a  busy,  fruitful  day. 

HIS    SABBATH    REST. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  heard  to  remark 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  Sunday  rest  he  would 
not  now  be  the  man  he  is.  Physically,  intellectu- 
ally, and  spiritually,  his  Sunday  has  been  to  him  a 
priceless  blessing.  Any  one  who  entered  his  room 
in  Downing  Street  on  a  Sunday  during  the  height 
of  the  session  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  repose,  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
day,  the  books  lying  open  near  the  arm-chair,  the 
deserted  writing-table,  the  absence  of  papers  and 
newspapers.  From  Saturday  to  Monday  morning 
Mr.  Gladstone  puts  away  all  business  of  a  secular 
nature,  keeps  to  his  special  Sunday  books  and  oc- 
cupations, and  never  dines  out  that  day  unless  to 
cheer  a  sick  or  sorrowful  friend  ;  he  never  travels  on 
Sunday,  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  Her  Majesty 
invites  him  to  AVindsor  Castle  on  Sunday  for  one 
night  he  makes  arrangements  to  stay  in  Windsor 
the  Saturday  night  to  avoid  Sunday  travelling.  Two 
services  at  least  see  him  at  worship  on  Sunday  in 
Hawarden  church.  He  has  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  humorously  terms  "once-ers. "  In  his 
dressing-room  can  be  seen  the  large  open  Bible  in 
which  he  daily  reads. 

HOW  HE  READS  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  method  of  reading  is  more  that  of 
the  tortoise  than  the  hare.  He  cannot  read  rapidly, 
nor  has  he  ever  acquired  the  fine  art  of  skipping ; 
he  cannot  boast,  like  Carlyle,  of  reading  a  page  of 
Gibbon  "with  one  flash  of  his  eye."  But  he  is  not 
slow  to  discover  whether  the  book  is  worth  reading, 
and  if  not,  after  a  few  pages  it  is  cast  aside,  though 
as  a  general  rule  his  judgment  is  lenient.  Scott  is 
still  to  him  king  of  novelists  ,  and  among  the  mod- 
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em  novels  that  have  struck  him  he  places  Baring 
Gould's  "Mehalah"  very  high  for  force  and  origi- 
nality and  Bourget's  "Le  Disciple  "  as  a  psychologi- 
cal study. 

His  system  of  marking  a  book  is  rather  elaborate. 
The  upright  cross,  the  line  down  the  side,  tht  v, 
are  all  different  degrees  of  N.  B.  ;  and  when  he 
wishes  to  qualify  the  text  the  Italian  word  "  ma  " 
(but)  is  written  in  the  mai-gin.  A  St.  Andrew's 
cross  (x)  or  a  wavering  line  expresses  disapproval  or 
disagi'eement.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a  list  of  pages 
is  always  to  be  found  with  headings  of  what  has 
most  struck  him  in  the  volume.  He  is  also  particu- 
lar in  the  order  and  variation  of  his  reading.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  the  three  books  he  had  on 
hand,  at  one  time,  were  Dr.  Langen's  Roman  History 
(in  German)  for  morning  reading,  Virgil  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  a  novel. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  MR.  PITT. 

LORD  ROSEBERY 'S  monograph  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
has  had  many  reviewers,  but  none  so  appre- 
ciative as  the  Hon.  Reginold  Brett.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Mr.  Brett  says  comparatively  little 
about  Mr.  Pitt  and  a  great  deal  about  Lord  Rosebery. 
This  biography  of  a  statesman  written  by  a  states- 
man naturally  leads  Mr.  Brett  to  indulge  in  a  com- 
parison between  the  statesman  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  his  present-day  biographer.  The  parallel  is  in 
many  respects  pretty  close  ;  it  is  begun  at  school  and 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Pitt  aston- 
ished his  teachers  by  the  gravity  of  his  demeanor : 

"  One  who  remembers  Lord  Dalmenj'  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Eton  as  a  '  new  boy  '  describes  the  gravity 
with  which  he  used  to  lie  by  while  others  talked, 
and  wait  for  a  chance  of  saying  at  his  ease  some 
thing  unexpected  and  seci  how  remarkably  he  pos- 
sessed, even  then,  that  capacity  for  the  cool  adjust- 
ment of  two  dissimilar  things  which  makes  a  spark 
and  is  called  wit;  and  how,  even  in  boyhood,  his 
wit  was  interlaced,  as  it  is  in  the  volume  just  pub- 
lished, with  a  line  sentiment." 

When  he  left  school  and  entered  public  life  the 
parallel  is  continued.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  subordinate  office,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  did  much  the  same.     Mr.  Brett  says  : 

"Lord  Rosebery  perhaps  remembers  that,  years 
ago,  a  young  politician,  who  had  just — what  is  with 
singular  inappropriateness  called — finished  his  edu- 
cation, was  warned  by  an  old  and  affectionate 
teacher  '  not  to  take  plush, '  whereby  was  meant  one 
of  those  subordinate  ornamental  appointments  which 
Ministers  are  fond  of  dangling  before  the  eyes  of 
promising  youth.  The  reply  was  what  Mr.  Pitt 
might  have  written  under  similar  circumstances : 
'I  have  been  offered  plush  tied  up  with  red  tape, 
and  have  refused  it. ' " 

In  political  life  Mr.  Pitt  remained  firmly  and 
warmly  constant  to  his  friends,  especially  when  they 
were  in  tribulation.     The  following  anecdote  about 


Lord  Rosebery  has  not  hitherto  been  common  prop- 
erty : 

"For,  if  Lord  Rosebery  remembers,  it  must  be 
with  satisfaction,  how,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  Khartoum  had  fallen  and  Gordon  was  dead,  a 
younger  politician — emulating  Canning  in  loyalty, 
surpassing  him  in  generosity — wrote  immediately 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  offering  to  accept  office  in  an  ad- 
ministration then  discredited,  which  only  a  short 
while  before,  in  times  of  prosperity,  he  had  refused 
to  join. " 

But,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  suffers  from  the 
faults  of  sequestration : 

"And  aloofness  from  the  rough-and-tmnble  of 
familiar  intercourse,  although  it  may  enhance  per- 
sonal dignity,  deadens  that  fine  instinct  in  the  man- 
agement of  men  which  is  commonly  called  tact. 
Lord  Rosebery's  fellow-feeling  has  induced  him  to 
lay  no  stress  upon  this.  He  himself  as  a  boy  was 
difficult  of  access,  even  to  his  tutor.  So  much  so 
that  the  unusual  method  had  on  one  occasion  to  be 
adopted  of  tearing  over  his  verses  in  order  to  secure 
his  presence  in  pupil-room.  It  had  the  desired 
effect.  And  to  his  inquiry  of  why  that  indignity 
had  been  put  upon  him,  he  was  told  the  story  of 
how  Absalom  burnt  Joab's  corn  when  he  found  that 
an  interview  could  not  be  obtained  by  less  drastic 
means.  This  earned  for  Lord  Rosebery  a  nickname, 
which  he  bore  placidly,  as  Mr.  Pitt  bore  that  of  the 
'  Counsellor. '  His  political  colleagues  maj'  perhaps 
regret  the  lack  of  that  ready  invention  which  se- 
cured a  result  for  which  they  have  often  wished  in 
vain. " 

And  so  the  article  goes  on.  It  is  very  well  done 
— one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  Brett  has  given  us.  His 
sympathy,  both  with  the  biographer  and  the  subject 
of  the  biography,  probably  accounts  for  this  success. 
The  most  ingenious  passage  in  the  article,  however, 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  Brett  takes  the  failure  of  the 
Shelburne-Fox  administration  in  order  to  argue  in 
favor  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  being  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord  Rosebery 
is  Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords . 

"  Imagine  some  Shelburne  of  our  own  time,  inter- 
ested as  he  was  in  foreign  affairs,  maintaining  rela- 
tions with  the  principal  European  courts  as  a  friend 
of  foreign  ministers,  not  supreme  in  debate  but  em- 
inent in  the  art  of  parliamentary  disputation,  a  man 
in  whose  knowledge  of  affairs  the  public  feel  con- 
fidence, and  confident  himself  in  his  power  of  di- 
recting them  wisely.  Imagine,  further,  such  a  man 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  out  of  touch 
with  the  dominant  chamber.  And,  finally,  imag- 
ine, in  a  nominally  subordinate  position,  Mr.  Fox, 
perhaps  Mie  rep  esentative  of  some  large  popular 
constituency,  such  as  Derby,  conscious  of  his  power 
to  int.ulge  in  every  caprice  of  the  moment,  head- 
strong in  foreign  politics,  impetuous  in  judgments 
formed  hastily,  as  a  fighter  in  the  van  forms  judg- 
ments, and  not  with  all  the  responsibility  of  su- 
preme leadership,  wielding  the  vast  authority  which 
a  parliamentary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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Ijestows  upon  its  leader.  Such  a  political  combina- 
tion could  not  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  other- 
wise than  unstable. " 

With  one  other  extract  I  close.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
once  described  to  a  sovereign  his  own  method  of 
dealing  with  his  own  sovereign.  "I  never  contra- 
dict, I  never  deny,  but  I  sometimes  compliment. " 
He  might  have  added,  "  and  I  always  flatter. " 


LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE  AT  WORK. 
"  Q IXTEEN   Years   in  the   Workshop  of  Leopold 

v^  Von  Ranke"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles 
begun  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  November,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  December  number.  As  Eankes  auto- 
biography only  dates  down  to  1870,  his  admirers 
will  welcome  these  connected  authentic  reminis- 
cences of  his  later  years,  written  by  Theodor 
Wiedemann,  an  amanuensis  of  Ranke  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  Wiedemann  had  other 
colleagues,  but  many  of  them  were  university  men 
studying  for  tlaeir  future  profession,  who  only  re- 
garded work  under  Ranke  in  the  light  of  a  useful 
intermediate  training. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  Ranke 
objected  to  the  name  assistant.  To  him  it  was  a 
most  inappropriate  word.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  veiy  different  position  of  an  assistant 
doctor,  and  it  struck  him  that  a  wrong  meaning 
might  be  attached  totlie  name— just  as  if  his  works 
were  not  entirely  his  own  creations.  Wiedemann 
was  much  older  than  his  colleagues,  and  he  differed 
from  them  in  that  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  his  master.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was 
that  Ranke  reserved  for  him  a  special  field  of  labor, 
and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  collecting  of  literary 
and  bibliographical  notes,  the  preparation  of  excerpts 
for  Ranke 's  use,  the  first  and  second  coiTecting  of 
the  proofs,  and  the  final  revision  of  the  pages. 

Ranke's  mode  of  life  was  regular  and  simple.  He 
rose  at  nine,  and  after  a  light  breakfast  began 
work  about  half-past  nine  or  ten  and  continued  till 
half- past  one  or  two,  except  for  a  brief  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  second  breakfast 
or  lunch.  About  two  he  took  his  daily  walk,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  for  he  was  very 
short-sighted,  and  it  was  the  servant's  special  duty 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  master  to  any  ac- 
quaintances he  might  meet  in  the  street,  and  partic- 
ularly to  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Dinner 
was  at  five,  and  work  was  resumed  at  seven.  In 
later  years  a  longer  pause  was  made,  which  threw 
the  work  into  the  midnight  hours.  Still,  Ranke 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  work  longer  than  from 
eight  to  nine  hours  a  day,  and  only  when  circum- 
stances were  pressing  did  he  ever  prolong  his  labors 
beyond  that  period.  In  any  case,  he  took  care  that 
the  time  reserved  for  sleep  should  not  be  curtailed. 

While  he  was  at  work  he  worked  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  He  sat  in  an  easy-chair  at  a  little 
table,  rising  everj'  now  and  then  to  promote  circu- 
lation, and  often  standing  a  while  against  the  chair 


or  the  table.  Leaning  against  his  chair  or  table, 
but  with  his  back  turned  to  his  amanuensis,  that 
his  thouglits  should  not  be  disturbed,  was,  indeed, 
his  usual  attitude  when  dictating. 

He  prepared  himself  for  his  work  in  a  very 
methodical  manner.  When  he  decided  on  a  literary 
production  for  publication,  he  had  already  a  good 
grasp  of  his  subject,  so  that  his  plans  of  research, 
conception,  and  composition  were  already  settled  in 
his  mind.  Latterly,  he  relieved  his  memory  by 
jotting  down  or  dictating  his  first  sketch.  Then, 
from  the  materials  at  hand,  he  dictated  extracts 
bearing  upon  his  subject,  accompanying  them  with 
remarks,  which  were  all  committed  to  paper.  In 
the  case  of  manuscripts  or  printed  archives,  he  was 
able  to  discern  at  a  glance  which  would  be  of  any 
service,  so  that  much  useless  reading  was  spared. 
The  amanuensis  was  expected  to  look  up  all  refer- 
ences, and  this  often  turned  out  a  very  troublesome 
business,  as  Ranke  was  not  generally  very  explicit, 
and  the  passage  he  had  in  his  mind  many  a  time 
lay  hidden  away  in  the  most  unexpected  place. 
Those  books  which  served  as  sources  were  read 
aloud  in  the  original  language,  and  it  was  a  mar- 
vel how  Ranke  could  listen  for  hours  together,  and 
with  the  closest  attention,  to  this  reading  in  so  many 
difl^erent  languages,  especially  as  he  was  so  very 
dull  of  hearing. 

His  general  method  of  executing  his  work  was 
somewhat  as  follows  :  The  choice  of  a  title  always 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  even 
before  a  single  line  was  written  the  title  would 
have  been  changed  half  a  dozen  times,  but  each 
time  on  a  new  sheet  of  paper.  He  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  a  title,  and  after  it  had 
been  finally  decided  upon,  it  would  continue  to 
worry  him  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  After 
his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  so  far  master  of  his 
materials  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  out  the  whole  book — 
the  sections  and  tfle  chapters — with  their  headings. 
Sometimes,  when  a  book  was  being  read  aloud  to 
him  in  the  evening,  he  would  suddenly  stop  the 
reading  and  begin  dictating,  showing  that  he  had 
been  marshalling  together  his  facts  while  the  read- 
ing was  in  progress.  During  the  dictation  the 
slightest  interruption  was  intolerable  to  him,  and 
the  amanuensis  did  well  to  leave  all  his  questions 
to  the  end,  even  if  he  had  not  understood  what  he 
had  to  write.  If  during  the  dictation  Ranke  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  book,  it  was  only  permitted 
when  the  book  was  at  hand.  Every  pause  made 
him  impatient,  and  whenever  the  amanuensis  went 
into  another  room  to  fetch  a  book,  he  might  count 
on  being  called  back  before  he  had  time  to  find  it. 
As  each  chapter  was  finished,  the  loose  sheets  were 
numbered  with  Roman  numerals  and  put  away  in  a 
blue  cover  labelled  with  the  title.  Many  correc- 
tions, however,  were  made  in  the  manuscript ;  in- 
deed, Ranke  generally  went  through  it  five  times, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  Herr  Wiedemann  for 
further  observations  and  corrections. 

It  was  against  Ranke's  principle  to  send  copy  to 
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the  printer  which  he  had  not  corrected  and  per- 
fected to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  and  liis  knowl- 
edge. Yet  he  made  even  more  corrections  in  the 
proofs.  As  a  rule,  the  proof  in  galley  form  was 
corrected  from  three  to  five  times,  and  in  page 
form  from  three  to  four  times.  As  often  as  not 
the  pages  had  to  be  made  up  more  than  once,  for 
the  corrections  were  not  confined  to  words  and  ex- 
pressions and  the  new  arrangement  of  sentences, 
but  whole  paragraphs  would  be  taken  out  of  one 
page  to  be  inserted  elsewhere,  while  such  lengthy 
enlargements  of  subjects  would  be  added  that  in- 
stead of  the  broad  margins  on  the  proofs,  several 
pages  of  writing-paper  were  required  to  contain 
them.  All  these  complicated  corrections  made 
Ranke  need  a  special  compositor,  and  his  publisher 
spared  no  pains  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this  matter. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Ranke,  according  to  Herr 
Wiedemann,  was  too  much  occupied  with  research 
after  he  had  begun  his  work ;  his  studies  and  his 
writings  seem  to  lie  too  near  together.  He  needed 
a  sort  of  emancipation  from  his  materials,  yet  he 
must  have  devoted  his  best  efforts  to  the  adequate 
representation  of  his  thoughts  to  have  attained  his 
universally  acknowledged  perfection  of  composition. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  STUNDISTS. 

THE  writer  who  still  chooses  to  preserve  the 
transparent  pseudonym  of  "  E.  B.  Lanin"  deserts 
the  Fortnightly  this  month  in  order  to  publish  in 
the  Contemporary  an  article  entitled  the  ''  Czar  Per- 
secutor."  The  article  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Czar,  who  is  a  mere  Turk's  head  set  up 
to  attract  missiles,  but  it  contains  much  that  is  of 
tragic  interest  in  the  account  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Stundists  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

WHY  THEY  PERSECUTE. 

The  writer  estimates  that  there  are  200, 000  Stun- 
dists, and  they  are  increasing  daily  in  spite  of  per- 
secution, which,  we  regret  to  see,  he  justifies  as  a 
necessary  act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
autocracy  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  Of  course 
he  does  this  the  better  to  condemn  the  autocracy 
and  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  but  the  fallacy  which 
underlies  the  argument  is  the  same  which  imposed 
upon  the  first  James,  who  obstinately  clung  to  a 
similar  belief,  which  he  embodied  in  his  famous 
formula,  "No  bishop,  no  king."  The  attempt  to 
enforce  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scotch  cost  Charles 
Stuart  his  head,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
stroyed the  monarchy  if  it  had  been  persisted  in  long 
enough,  but  the  frank  acceptance  of  Presbyterian  ism 
has  enabled  the  monarchy  to  survive  until  the  present 
day.  If  the  Czar  could  really  understand  the  abom- 
inations that  are  being  carried  on  in  his  name  in 
the  persecution  of  the  people  who  are  the  very  salt 
of  his  empire,  he  would  make  short  work  of  the 
veritable  reign  of  Antichrist  which  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  Southern  Russia. 


"A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  DISSENTERS." 

Mr.  Lanin  gives  a  number  of  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  the  savagery  of  some  orthodox  priests  in 
their  crusade  against  Stundism.  One  idiot  of  a 
priest.  Father  Terletsky,  a  renegade  Roman  Catho- 
lic, actually  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  Government, 
making  the  following  proposals  : 

"  (1)  Strictly  prohibiting  all  Bible  readings  and 
prayer-meetings,  and,  lest  they  should  be  convened 
at  night  in  secret,  quartering  soldiers  in  the  huts 
of  all  who  were  suspected  of  Stundism,  and  dogging 
the  steps  of  all  wandering  pedlers ;  and  (2)  con- 
demning ivithout  trial  or  accusation  all  Stundist 
preachers  to  penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  " 

"  E.  B.  Lanin"  no  doubt  exaggerates  the  extreme- 
darkness  of  the  Russian  peasantry  when  he  com- 
pares them  to  a  mass  of  bewitched  beasts,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Stundists  have  created 
a  new  life  in  Russia,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  thing  in  the  country  to-day. 

THE   VIRTUES  OF  THE  STUNDISTS. 

The  lofty  morality  of  the  Stundists  even  the  or- 
thodox declare  to  be  marvellous.  They  are  most 
industrious,  honest,  sober  people.  Crime  among 
them  is  almost  unknown.  They  feed  the  hungry, 
care  for  the  sick,  shelt&r  the  wanderer,  their  family 
life  is  exemplary,  and  they  are,  in  short,  ideal  citi- 
zens from  every  point  of  view  except  that  of  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  priests,  who  in  every 
land  substitute  when  they  can  the  I'ule  of  Antichrist 
for  the  authority  of  the  Nazarene.  In  order  to  sup- 
press Stundism  a  fine  of  $7  a  head  was  inflicted  for 
each  attendance  at  a  pi-ayer- meeting,  while  both 
men  and  women  were  from  time  to  time  soundly 
flogged.  After  the  Bishop  of  Kherson  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  send  the  chief  of  the  Stundists, 
Ratooshny,  to  Siberia,  he  attempted  to  bribe  him 
by  offering  him  a  living  if  he  would  become  a. 
priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  When  that  failed 
he  prosecuted  him  for  apostasy  and  proselytizing, 
crimes  classed  in  Russia  under  the  same  category  as 
murder.  He  was  fortunately  acquitted.  Then  the 
priests  started  a  system  of  lay  confraternities,  who 
offered  bribes  to  Stundists  who  would  apostatize 
and  circulate  tracts  against  Stundism. 

THE  PRIESTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

These  severities  having  utterly  failed,  a  council 
of  the  clergy  assembled  last  July,  at  Moscow,  in 
order  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  to  stem  the 
spreading  plague.  The  project  of  law  which  they 
drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  Government,  but  upon 
which  no  government  out  of  Bedlam  could  act,  is 
thus  described  :  Provisions  are  to  be  made  by  which 
"no  work  of  any  kind  may  be  given  to  Stundists. 
No  Stundist  recruit  is  to  be  allowed  to  profit  by  the 
privilege  of  short  military  service,  unless  he  can 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  consents  to 
say  all  the  prescribed  prayers  in  the  presence  of  a 
pope.  The  police  are  to  be  empowered  to  drive 
Stundists  into   the  churcli  to   listen   in  silence   to 
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sermons  against  their  religious  tenets,  as  the  Roman 
Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Christian  sermon 
on  Holy  Cross  Day,  only  that  the  Russian  Holy 
Cross  Days  may  be  multiplied  ad  libihmi.  None  of 
the  sectarians  are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  rent 
land  under  any  pretext.  All  Stundist  families  are 
to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up ;  the  children  torn  from 
their  fathers  and  mothei's,  and  handed  over  to 
strangers  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Any  Stundist 
found  reading  the  Bible  or  praying  in  company 
with  one  or  more  of  his  co-religionists  is  to  be 
arrested  and,  without  other  formality,  deported  to 
Siberia ,  while  every  active  Stundist,  male  or 
female,  who  presumes  to  preach,  teach,  or  read  the 
Bible  to  others,  is  liable  to  be  summarily  arrested 
and  condemned  by  the  Governor  to  penal  servitude 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia. " 

PERSECUTION  NAKED  AND  UNASHAMED. 

Although  this  is  only  a  project  of  law,  it  shows 
the  aspiration  of  the  persecuting  clergy.  The  state 
is  levying  heavy  fines,  inflicting  eight  months'  im- 
prisonment as  a  minimum  punishment  for  joining 
the  sect.  "Mr.  Lanin"  says  he  knows  personally 
some  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  occurred  within 
the  last  few  mouths.  That  is  for  merely  attending 
a  prayer-meeting  or  for  reading  the  Bible  in  com- 
mon. But  teaching  and  preaching  are  reckoned 
along  with  high  treason.  The  preachers  are  sent  to 
Siberia  and  driven  as  penniless  wanderers  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  across  the  country. 
The  most  abandoned  women  in  Russia  are  allowed 
to  follow  their  husbands  to  Siberia,  but  this  right 
is  now  denied  to  the  Stimdists  by  special  order.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Methodist  Stundist  preachers  who 
have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  are  as  bad  as  anything 
that  Mr.  Kennan  has  ever  printed.  "  E.  B.  Lanin" 
says : 

"The  greed  of  the  soldiers  was  surpassed  by  their 
bestial  carnality.  At  night,  the  husbands  being 
separated  from  their  wives,  these  devoted  women 
were  forced  to  listen  to  the  obscene  jests  and  suffer 
the  brutal  attentions  of  their  escort,  against  whose 
ruffianly  attacks  protests  were  idle  and  complaint 
would  have  been  dangerous.  And  thus  many  of 
these  defenceless  women  were,  night  after  night, 
subjected  to  indecent  assaults  of  the  most  abomin- 
able nature,  against  which  there  was  no  remedy 
and  no  protection. 

"Such  is  the  price  exacted  from  Russians  by  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  for  the  privilege  of  following 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences  and  obeying  the 
behests  of  their  God. " 

Notwithstanding  this  hideous  story  of  oppression 
and  of  suicidal  madness  on  the  part  of  the  persecut 
ing  party  in  Russia,  there  are  Russians,  patriotic 
and  humane  withal,  who  still  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Stead's  describing  M.  Pobedonostzeff's  policy  as  the 
Shadow  of  the  Throne.  The  phrase  is  faulty.  This 
system  of  persecution  is  far  worse  than  a  shadow  ; 
it  is  a  blot  which  may  leave  an  ineffaceable  stain  on 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third. 


THE  ARTIST'S  SOCIALISM. 

IN  the  January  Atlantic  Walter  Ci'ane  has  a  vig- 
orous word   in  answer  to  the  question,  "Why 
Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists. " 

Assuming  that  an  artist,  if  he  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  something  more  than  a  fine  mechanic, 
that  he  paints,  or  otherwise  expresses  what  bethinks 
and  believes  as  well  as  what  he  sees — in  short,  that 
he  has  ideals — Mr.  Crane  finds  that  the  path  before 
the  nineteenth-century  votary  is  a  rough  and  a- 
devious  one.  He  asserts  that  wiiatever  of  beauty  is 
drawn  from  our  life  of  to-day  is  distinctly  in  spite 
of  the  influences  that  surround  us. 

"The  choice  presented  to  the  modern  artist  is 
really  pretty  much  narrowed  to  that  of  being  either 
the  flatterer  and  servant  of  the  rich  or  a  trade  hack. 

"  If  he  has  cherished  dreams  of  great  and  sincere 
works  he  must  put  them  away  from  him  unless  he 
can  face  starvation.  Perhaps,  in  the  end,  he  goes 
into  some  commercial  mill  of  production,  or  sells 
his  soul  to  the  dealer,  the  modern  high-priest  of 
Pallas  Athene.  Then  he  finds  that  the  practice  of 
serving  mammon  has  so  hardened  into  habit  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  his 
youth,  and  the  so-called  successful  artist  sinks  into 
the  cheerful  and  prosperous  type  of  cynic  of  which 
our  modern  society  appears  to  produce  such  abun- 
dant specimens. " 

This  is  all  very  unfortunate.  But  not  only  does 
the  personal  career  of  the  artist  lie  between  the 
Scylla  of  starvation  and  the  Charybdis  of  syco- 
phancy ;  art  itself,  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness 
of  life,  is  smothered  under  our  social  enormities, 
complains  Mr.  Crane. 

"  The  blind  gods  of  Cash  and  Comfort  are  en- 
throned on  high  and  worshipped  with  ostentation, 
while  there  exist,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  steps  of 
their  temples,  masses  of  human  beings  who  know 
not  either,  or,  at  the  most,  scarcely  touch  the  hem 
of  their  garments.  .  .  .  The  joy,  the  dignity, 
and  the  poetry  of  labor  are  being  crushed  out  by 
long  hours  in  factory  or  field  and  the  overmaster- 
ing machine,  and  the  beauty  of  our  country  and 
city  becomes  more  and  more  a  rare  accident. " 

In  this  unjust  fabric  of  society,  in  this  huny  and 
bustle  and  strain  to  reach,  before  one's  fellows,  the 
"blind  gods,"  the  artist-development  has  but  small 
chance,  thinks  Mr.  Crane.  The  creation  of  ideals 
cannot,  hardly  the  existence  of  them  can,  be  ex- 
pected. 

And  the  artist  is,  in  his  undebauched  state,  pre- 
eminently the  fearless  sayer  of  ti'ue  things,  the 
champion  of  the  under  side  of  freedom. 

Hence  it  is  that  he  turns  to  the  communal  system, 
believing  that  it  cannot  be  worse  and  hoping  that 
it  will  be  infinitely  better  than  our  present  regime. 
Mr.  Crane's  hasty  answers  to  some  of  the  stock  objec- 
tions to  socialism  cannot  be  of  great  importance. 
His  peroration  is  at  least  very  pretty. 

"Times  of  activity  in  art,  as  William  Morris  has 
well  said,  have  been  times  of  hope.     There  is  the 
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alternation  of  night  and  day  in  the  history  of  human 
progress.  Each  new  dayspring  lifts  the  voices  of 
new  singers ;  the  reddening  lips  of  the  dawn  fire 
the  eyes  of  painters.  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  good 
tidings !  In  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  in  the 
wonder  and  delight  and  anticipation  of  the  new  in- 
tellectual day,  Art  is  bom  again  ;  she  rises  like  a 
new  Aphrodite  from  the  dark  sea  of  time  trembling 
in  the  rose  and  graj^  of  the  morning,  her  blue  wist- 
ful eyes  full  of  visions,  her  slender  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  straightway  there  appears  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  in  the  sight  of  men,  filled  with  the 
desire  and  joy  of  life ;  as  the  husk  of  the  past,  the 
faded  chrj-salis,  shrivels  away,  and  the  new-born 
spirit  of  the  age  rises  upon  the  splendor  of  its 
painted  wings." 


THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  long  but  interesting  article 
in  the  December  part  of  Nord  und  Sud  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Tille,  professor  of  German  literature  at 
Glasgow  University.  Once  on  Clu'istmas  Eve,  so 
nms  a  Protestant  legend,  Luther  was  travelling 
alone  across  the  comitry.  Above  him  the  sky  shone 
bright  and  clear  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
stars,  and  the  picture  impressed  him  so  deeply  that, 
when  he  got  home,  he  made  it  his  fii-st  business  to 
get  a  fir  tree  from  the  nearest  wood,  set  it  up  in  the 
house,  and  cover  it  over  and  over  with  wax-lights. 

The  tree  was  to  be  a  picture  to  his  children  of 
the  evening  sky,  with  its  innumerable  lights,  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  left  that  night  to  come  down  to 
earth.  This  legend,  however,  is  not  old,  and  there 
is  no  proof  in  Luther's  writings  that  the  tree,  with 
its  lights,  dates  back  to  the  era  of  the  Eeformation. 

Passing  over  all  the  folk-lore  associated  with  the 
Christmas-tree  in  Germany,  we  come  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  it.  It 
was  in  1765,  at  Leipzig,  in  the  house  of  Komer's 
grandmother,  that  Goethe  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Christmas-tree.  It  was  adorned  with 
sweets,  and  under  it  lay  a  manger  with  a  child 
Jesus,  etc. ,  made  of  sugar.  In  1767  Goethe  lent  a 
hand  in  decking  a  tree  for  Clu-istmas.  In  his  works 
Schiller  has  never  described  a  Christmas  scene  ;  but 
in  1790,  after  his  marriage,  he  set  up  a  Christmas- 
tree  in  his  own  house. 

By  1830  the  custom  had  grown  prettj'  prevalent 
in  Germany.  In  some  parts  of  Saxony  an  early 
morning  service  at  six  o'clock  is  held  on  Christmas 
Day.  On  the  altar  table  there  is  a  Chi rstmas- tree, 
and  every  one  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a  candle 
or  a  lantern.  The  tree  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
manger  in  the  Christmas  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
South.  To-day  the  tree  is  universal,  even  in  Jewish 
families. 

In  1840  Princess  Helena,  of  Orleans,  inti'oduced 
the  custom  at  the  Tuileries,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
making  its  way  in  France.  The  ex-Empress  Eugenie 
iias  rendered  similar  service.     In  1870  the  German 


army  kept  Christmas  in  France,  and  now  Paris 
requires  some  40,000  Christmas  trees.  The  Christ- 
mas-tree found  its  way  into  London  also  through 
the  royal  palace.  In  1840  Prince  Albert  became 
Prince  Consort,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the 
Christmas-tree  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  whence  it 
gardually,  though  slowly,  made  its  way  among  the 
aristocracy,  and  now  the  custom  is  quite  common 
in  the  metropolis ;  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it 
has  scarcely  got  beyond  the  German  families  settled 
there. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  opens  the  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "Ai'tistic  Homes"  with  a  paper  on  "House 
Architecture,  Exterior. " 

"  With  certain  critics  and  architects  it  has  been, " 
he  says,  "  the  fashion  to  assume  that  an  architect 
who  considers  architecture  an  art  is  necessarily 
an  unreasonable  and  unpractical  person,  full  of  fads 
and  crotchets,  and  negligent  of  the  points  that  go  to 
the  real  comfort  of  the  house.  The  basis  of  archi- 
tecture is  good  planning  and  sound  constniction. 
The  better  the  architecture  the  more  simple  and 
logical  it  wiU  be  found,  and  the  fact  that  a  straight- 
forward plan  is  difficult  to  design  accounts  for  its 
rarity  in  inferior  work.  Any  one  can  tack  one 
room  on  to  another,  and  tie  them  loosely  together 
with  long  irregular  passages.  The  problem  is  to  get 
all  this  within  the  compass  of  a  reasonable  plan. 
Tlie  best  house  architects  are  strongest  in  their 
plans,  and,  at  least,  the  days  are  past  when  a  dis- 
tinguished architect  could  plan  all  his  rooms  crooked, 
and  run  his  pointed  windows  into  his  ceilings,  out 
of  very  cussedness  of  false  mediaevalism. 

"If,  then,  there  is  now  no  one  style  in  which 
every  one  works  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  totally 
new  style  is  out  of  the  question,  and  a  literal  pro- 
duction of  old  work  is  pedantic,  and  a  patchwork  of 
multifarious  details  is  not  architecture,  how  should 
one  set  to  work  with  the  elevation  of  a  house?  The 
designer  should  think  for  himself  instead  of  copy- 
ing others ;  and  the  house-builder,  instead  of  dark- 
ening counsel  with  irrelevant  suggestions,  might 
recollect  that  the  business  of  a  designer  is  to  think 
for  himself,  and  that  it  is  expressly  for  this  that  he 
is  employed. " 

The  article,  though  containing  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  recent  fashions  of  architecture,  is 
full  of  suggestions  as  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  house-building  ought  to  be  considered. 


IN  the  Newbery  House  Magazine  for  January  ar- 
dent evangelicals  will  read  with  shuddering 
horror  the  answer  to  the  fifty- eighth  Church  Notes 
and  Queries,  wliich  is  :  "  Has  the  Church  of  England 
ever  deliberately  accepted  the  word  Protestant?" 
The  editor  answers  emphatically.  Never ;  not  only 
has  she  never  sanctioned  its  use,  but  on  one  memor- 
able occasion,  in  1689,  it  was  deliberately  rejected. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  WITCHES. 

IN  the  Century  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  at  once  engages 
attention  in  his  subject  of  "Witchcraft"  by  tell- 
ing us  that  four-fifths  of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  the  human  race  still  believe  in  witches,  and, 
further,  by  the  perhaps  no  less  astounding  statement 
that  the  superstition  is  still  current  among  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  prepares 
us  to  find  his  article  something  more  than  a  resur- 
rection of  a  long-buried  historical  phenomenon,  an 
extinct  psychological  freak. 

He  uses  the  word  "witchcraft"  in  its  restricted 
and  generally  accepted  meaning  of  a  compact  with 
the  devil,  "  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  a  human 
being,  male  or  female,  wizard  or  witch,  the  party 
of  the  second  part — that  he,  the  devil,  will  per- 
form whatever  the  person  may  request. "  Witli  a 
praiseworthy  conscientiousness,  however,  witchcraft 
tribunals  have  carefully  insisted  that  the  compact 
should  be  voluntary,  and  the  herd  of  swine  which 
ran  violently  down  the  steep  place  would  presum- 
ably have  enjoyed  immunity  in  Salem. 

CURRENT  BELIEF  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  large  class  of  emigrant  population  has  largely 
to  answer  for  the  extent  of  the  superstition  still 
prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

"Where  colonies  of  emigrants  have  remained  iso- 
lated, retaining  the  use  of  their  own  language,  the 
influence  of  witchcraft  is  more  easily  traced.  The 
interior  of  Pennsylvania  affords  better  illustrations 
of  this,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  than  any  other  State. 
It  has  been  but  two  or  three  years  since  suit  was 
brought  by  a  man  against  his  mother,  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  recover  damages  for  a 
dog  which  he  charged  her  with  having  killed  by 
witchcraft ;  and  he  not  only  brought  suit,  but  ob- 
tained judgment  from  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Various  witnesses  testified  as  to  their  experiences  in 
witchcraft,  and  only  one  said  that  he  had  never  had 
a  friend  or  a  relative  who  was  bewitched. " 

The  Dimkard  settlements  furnish  some  regulation 
specimens  of  witches,  and  among  the  negroes  and 
poor  whites  of  the  South  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
fession of  "  witch-doctors, "  who  are  supposed  to  coun- 
teract various  diseases  and  uncanny  manifestations. 
Nor  is  enlightened  New  England  by  any  means  free. 
Dr.  Buckley  says  that  in  his  long  pedestrian  tours  in 
both  the  Northeast  and  West,  "I  have  invariably 
listened  to  the  tales  of  the  neighborhood,  stimulated 
them  by  suggestion,  and  have  found  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  cropping  out  in  the  oldest  towns  in  New 
England,  sometimes  within  the  very  shade  of  the 
buildings  where  a  learned  ministry  has  existed  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  and  public  schools 
have  furnished  means  of  education  to  all  classes. " 

ITS  REMOTE   ORIGIN. 

As  far  back  as  the  historic  eye  can  reach  the 
various  tribes  of  the  world  seem  to  have  believed  in 
witchcraft,  and  it  has  generally  been  either  bound 
up  in.  or  hanging  on  the  skirts  of,  their  religion. 
It  was  always  looked  on  with  horror,  and  was  always 


punishable  by  a  terrible  death.  Dr.  Buckley  gives  a> 
brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  its  existence  in 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity, 
developing  among  the  Hebrews,  must  necessarily 
have  been  tainted  with  it.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  it  exists  still  as  a  heritage  of  the 
immemorial  jiast. 

WITCHES  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

"  John  Wesley,  who  was  born  only  twelve  years 
after  the  scenes  in  Salem,  wrote  in  May,  1768 ; 
'They  well  know  [meaning  infidels,  materialists, 
and  deists],  whether  Christians  know  it  or  not,  that 
the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up 
the  Bible. '  "  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  writing  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  proved — to  his  own  satisfaction — on 
scriptural  authority  that  the  devil  and  his  works, 
were  frequently  at  the  behest  of  witches. 

This  is  a  fallacy  that  especially  grates  on  Dr. 
Buckley,  and  he  goes  to  some  pains  to  show  that 
even  if  we  accept  the  literal  words  of  the  Bible,  it 
was  the  attempt  to  practise  witchcraft  which  was 
there  recognized  and  reprehended. 

"  Those  who  reject  this  conclusion, "  says  he,  "  if 
they  would  be  consistent,  must  believe  all  the  forms 
of  imposture  comprehended  in  the  common  law  of 
Israel  to  be  supernatural ;  they  must  believe  in  as- 
trology, augury,  and  charms ;  and  that  the  heathen 
gods  were  actual,  supernatural  devils. "  As  an  object- 
lesson  Dr.  Buckley  gives  a  "  rationalistic"  exegesis  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor  episode. 

THE  SALEM  TRIALS. 

To  the  student  of  witches  the  Salem  horrors,  of 
course,  present  the  most  fertile  field,  on  account 
of  their  nearness  to  us  in  every  way. 

The  Pilgrims  had  not  occupied  their  new  home 
sixteen  years  before  they  included  among  their  cap- 
ital crimes  "  the  solemn  compaction  or  conversing 
with  the  Divell  by  the  way  of  witchcraft,  conjura- 
tion or  the  like. " 

Ten  years  after,  in  1646,  the  first  execution  took 
place  at  Hartford,  and  from  that  time  on  to  1692 
the  cases  are  thick  and  frequent. 

The  trouble  of  1693  was  begun  hj  the  foolish  talk 
of  some  negro  slaves  from  the  West  Indies  with  a 
few  hysterical  children  and  girls. 

"  Before  the  winter  was  over  some  of  them  fully 
believed  they  were  under  the  influence  of  spirits. 
Epidemic  hysteria  arose  ;  physicians  could  not  ex- 
plain their  state ;  the  cry  was  raised  that  they  were 
bewitched,  and  some  began  to  make  charges  against 
these  whom  they  disliked  of  having  bewitched 
them. 

"From  March,  1692,  to  May,  1693,  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  imprisoned.  Of  these  some  es- 
caped by  the  help  of  friends,  some  by  bribing  their 
jailers,  a  mmiber  died  in  prison,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  set  free  at  the  close  of  the  excitement 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor. " 

Dr.  Buckley's  description  of  the  procedure  of  trials 
and  liis  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  confessions 
are  highly  interesting. 
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THE   REl/IEU/    OF  REVIEWS. 


SHALL  WE  TALK  WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  MOON? 

Probably,  says  M.  Camille  Flamnnarion. 

MCAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  in  an  inteiest- 
•  ing  papei'  on  "  Inter-astral  Communication" 
in  the  New  Review,  states  the  reasons  which  lead 
him  to  believe  that  we  shall  before  very  long  be  able 
to  hold  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  and  of  Mars.     He  says  : 

"  The  idea  in  itself  is  not  at  all  absurd,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  less  bold  than  those  of  the  telephone,  or 
the  phonograph,  or  the  photophone,  or  the  kineto- 
giaph.  It  was  first  suggested  with  respect  to  the 
moon.  A  triangle  traced  in  luminous  lines  on  the 
lunar  surface,  each  side  from  twelve  to  fifteen  kilo- 
metres long,  would  be  visible  from  here  by  the  aid 
of  our  telescopes. " 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  communication 
will  be  opened  up  with  the  people  of  Mars.  Mars  is 
only  four  million  leagues  away.  It  is  older  than 
the  earth,  smaller,  lighter  in  weight,  more  quickly 
cooled — it  is  farther  advanced  than  we  in  astral 
life,  and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  its  in- 
telligent races,  whatever  they  are,  are  far  superior 
to  us.  He  even  suggests  that  its  inhabitants  have 
already  attempted  to  enter  into  communication  with 
us.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope  we  can 
see  anything  on  Mars  that  is  not  smaller  than  Sicily 
or  Iceland.  There  are  certain  geometrical  triangu- 
lations  on  its  surface,  and  "men  have  sometimes 
observed  luminous  points  which  appear  placed  very 
regularly.  It  is  possible  that  these  points  represent 
mountains  covered  with  snow.  However,  if  our 
neighbors  wanted  to  address  us,  they  could  not  do 
better  than  to  trace  lines  of  this  kind.  The  sup- 
position is  a  bold  one,  I  confess ;  doubtless,  these 
cousins  of  the  sky  concern  themselves  about  us 
no  more  than  we  concern  ourselves  about  them ; 
but,  in  a  word,  if  they  should  do  so,  they  could  go 
about  it  in  this  way." 

M.  Flammarion  is  an  astronomer  who  does  not 
flinch  from  putting  questions  from  which  most  sci- 
entific inen  recoil  in  horror.     For  instance,  he  says  : 

"May  there  not  exist  between  the  planetary  hu- 
manities psychic  lives  that  we  do  not  know  of  yet? 
We  stand  but  at  the  vestibule  of  knowledge  of  the 
universe. " 


HOW  CRIMINALS  MAY  BE  DETECTED. 

IN  his  e.ssay  on  "Criminology"  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander  and  Yale  Review,  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald 
enumerates  the  following  peculiarities  in  cranium 
structure  which  have  been  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  criminals  ;  1,  a  frequent  persistence  of  the  frontal 
median  suture;  2,  a  partial  effacement  of  the  pari- 
etal or  parieto- occipital  sutures ;  3,  a  frequency  of 
the  wormian  bones  in  the  regions  of  the  median 
and  lateral  posterior  fontanelles  ;  4,  the  development 
of  the  superciliary  ridges,  with  the  defacement,  or 
even  frequent  depression,  of  the  intermediary  pro- 
tuberance. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK. 

A  Woman's  Right  not  yet  Recognized. 

THE  Economic  Journal  (British)  for  December 
publishes  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  valuable  paper 
upon  the  differences  of  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  maintain  that 
women  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  when  they  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  men  will  do  well  not  to  read  this  paper; 
it  will  disturb  their  equanimity  and  convince  them 
that  they  are  wrong.     Mr.  Webb  says  : 

"Women  clerks  in  the  English  Post-office  per- 
form exactly  the  same  duties  as  some  of  the  men 
clerks.  In  the  Savings  Bank  Department  they  do, 
unit  for  unit,  precisely  the  same  amount  of  work. 
In  the  ledger  work,  on  which  both  men  and  women 
are  still  employed,  the  women  are  said  to  do  the 
work  much  better,  more  carefully,  more  neatly ; 
they  are  more  conscientious,  and  perhaps  too  rigidly 
stick  to  rules  and  regulations,  not  exercising  dis- 
cretion. It  has  often  been  stated  that  they  make 
fewer  mistakes.  But,  as  the  following  table  shows, 
they  receive  nauch  lower  salaries. 


SALARIES  OF  CLERKS    IN  THE 

GENERAL    POST-OFFICE. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

Clerical  Staff. . .  -j 

Sup'r  Clerical...  - 

Supervising  Staff. 
Heads  of  Depart- 

Second  Division, 
Lower  Grade. . 

Second  Division, 
Higher  Grade. 

£70-250 

250-350 
310-500 

625-900 

2d  Class. . 
1st  Class. 

£65-  80 

85-110 
120-200 

215-400 

Mr.  Webb  mentions,  as  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  idea  that  woman's  work  ought  to  be  paid  less 
becau,se  it  is  woman's  work,  is  that  the  Treasury 
cut  down  the  pay  of  a  woman  clerk  employed  on 
the  Labor  Commission  from  42s.  to  35s.  per  week 
on  the  ground  that  42s.  was  a  man's  pay,  whereas  it 
was  a  woman  who  did  the  work,  so  she  ought  not 
to  receive  more  than  35s.  !  The  following  are  Mr. 
Webb's  practical  conclusions : 

"  The  following  suggestions  as  to  causes  are  only 
put  forward  tentatively,  as  affording  some  indica- 
tion of  the  directions  in  which  further  study  of 
the  question  is  needed  : 

"  (a)  Custom  and  public  opinion  founded  on  the 
other  causes,  but  more  potent  than  them  all,  and 
prevailing  in  cases  which  they  do  not  affect.  Can 
be  altered  by  (1)  education  of  the  public,  especially 
as  regards  salaries  paid  by  public  bodies  ;  (2)  greater 
public  influence  of  women  ;  (8)  removal  of  the  other 
causes  of  inferiority  of  wage. 

"  (6)  Lower  standard,  caused  partly  by  a  lower 
standard  of  life,  both  in  physical  needs  and  in 
mental  demands,  and  partly  by  the  presence  of 
'make-weights,'  in  the  shape  of  assistance  from 
family  or  husband.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  teaching 
women  to  insist  on  a  higher  standard  both  of 
physical  needs  and  mental  demands  ;  (2)  greater  in- 
dependence of  women  ;  (3)  change  in  public  opinion. 
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"  (c)  Lower  productivity  either  in  quantity  or 
•quality,  caused  by  insufficient  training  or  deficient 
strength  ;  aided  by  irregularity  of  work  through  sick- 
ness and  lack  of  permanence  through  diversion  by 
matrimony ;  and  sometimes  by  greater  incidental 
expenses  of  production  through  legal  or  social  re 
quirements,  the  difficulty  of  promoting  women  to  the 
higher  grades  of  work,  or  otherwise,  the  result  of 
inferiority  of  work.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  technical 
training  for  women  ;  (2)  gi-eater  independence  among 
women ;   (3)  equal  treatment  by  law. 

'  (d)  Lack  of  protective  power,  tlirough  failure  to 
combine,  want  of  adaptability,  limitednumber  of  al 
ternatives,  and  greater  immobility.  To  be  remedied 
by  (1)  better  education  of  women  ;  (2)  greater  free- 
dom and  independence ;  and  (3)  change  in  public 
opinion  removing  feminine  disabilities. 

"  Summarizing  roughly  these  suggestions,  it  may 
be  said  that  women's  inferiority  of  remuneration 
for  equivalent  work  is,  where  it  exists,  the  direct  or 
indirect  result,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  their  past 
subjection ;  and  that,  dependent  as  it  now  mainly 
is  upon  the  influence  of  custom  and  public  opinion, 
it  might  be  largely  removed  by  education  and  com- 
bination among  women  themselves.  I  am  inclined 
to  hope  most  from  a  gradual  spread  of  trade  unions 
among  women  workers  ;  and  that  even  more  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor 
which  trade  unionism  so  often  promotes  than  in  the 
improvement  in  its  remuneration  arising  merely 
from  collective  bargaining." 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  ORATORY. 

IN  the  Young  Man  for  January,  which  is  a  singu- 
larly strong  number,  containing  many  articles 
•of  more  than  average  interest,  there  is  published 
an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
under  the  title  of  "How  to  Conquer  an  Audience," 
by  which  the  interviewer  means  how  a  speaker  can 
best  command  the  attention  and  lead  captive  the 
hearts  of  his  audience.  The  following  is  a  summary 
•of  what  Mr.  Hughes  said,  and  on  this  subject,  no 
■doubt,  Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, for  no  one  has  more  absolute  control  over 
those  who  listen  to  him  than  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
platform  is  his  throne  ,  there  are  none  to  dispute 
his  authority.   Mr.  Hughes  told  his  interviewer  that — 

"Other  than  moral  qualities  have  little  to  do  with 
that  achievement. 

•'  The  first  quality  is  sincerity 

"Intense  reality,  thorough -going  earnestness,  I 
should  regard  as  the  very  first  qualification  for  the 
highest  success  as  a  public  speaker. 

"  Be  real  •  that  is  the  first  secret  of  victory. 

"The  second  condition  of  success  is  disinterested- 
ness. It  is  impo-ssible  to  gain  a  permanent  hold  of 
the  public  ear  unless  the  public  believe  that  you 
are  free  from  self  seeking 

"The  self  seeking  speaker   can  never  really  sue 
<:eed. 

"I  should  say  that  the  third  great  condition  of 


success  in  public  speaking  is  moral  courage,  by  far 
the  rarest  of  all  moral  qualities. 

'•  If  you  are  afraid  of  your  audience,  you  can  no 
more  direct  tliem  than  a  timid  rider  can  control  a 
high-spirited  horse. 

"There  is  nothing  that  commands  a  great  audience 
so  readily  and  so  powerfully  as  utter  fearlessness. 
That  has  been  the  secret  of  the  great  religious  ora- 
tors, who,  realizing  the  presence  of  God,  had  no 
fear  of  man. 

"Another  great  quality,  which  is  intellectual 
rather  than  moral,  is  lucidity.  All  the  greatest 
orators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  used  great 
simplicity  of  speech.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
extremely  plain  and  simple  in  their  style  of  ora- 
tory. So  are  all  the  best  speakers  of  our  time. 
The  great  quality  is  not  glitter  or  gaudiness,  but 
intelligibility.  A  great  crowd  is  half  inclined  to 
believe  you  without  further  ado  if  you  only  put 
your  case  plainly  and  luminously  before  it. 

"I  may  mention  one  other  primary  quality  of 
successful  oratory,  and  that  also  is  a  moral  one,  and 
it  is  what  I  may  call  geniality — a  certain  good- 
humored  bonhomie.  There  is  a  vein  of  wit  or 
humor  in  every  eminently  successful  speaker. " 


CO-OPERATIVE  LUXURY. 

IN  the  New  England  3Iagazine  for  January  Mr. 
John  Waterman  describes  the  "Beaconsfield 
Terraces,"  an  institution  which  goes  a  certain  dis- 
tance toward  solving  a  huge  and  discouraging 
problem — the  fate  of  the  suburban  resident.  Tliese 
terraces  were  erected  in  Brookline,  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Boston,  on  land  which  had  been  only  used 
for  farming  or  desultory  building.  Their  distinctive 
features  were  (1)  that  they  wei-e  built  in  the  best, 
most  handsome  and  durable  style,  instead  of  the 
flimsy  manner  which  the  ordinary  American  in- 
terested in  real  estate  seems  to  consider  the  thing ; 
(2)  especially  their  co-operative  principle,  each  ter- 
race consisting  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  houses, 
giving  the  outward  appearance  of  a  single  very  large 
building,  but  differentiated  within  to  suit  the  most 
eager  taste  for  that  spice  which  comes  from  variety. 
Each  terrace  has  also  its  stable  building,  where  both 
livery  and  private  horses  are  kept,  the  former  to  be 
obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  regular 
livery  stables.  One  can  also  hire  a  coachman  for 
any  occasion  if  one  has  a  horse  and  hasn't  a  hus- 
band or  brother.  There  is  also  a  club  casino,  where 
tlie  children  play  in  the  day  and  the  "old  folks" 
dance  at  night.  A  boiler-house  attached  to  each 
terrace  furnishes  heat  on  tap  of  an  electric  bell— by 
a  steam-heating  system  that  reads  charmingly.  One 
terrace  owns  a  park  of  six  acres  with  tennis-courts, 
playgrounds  for  children,  and  other  nineteenth- 
centuiy  necessities. 

" The  residents  enjoy, "  says  Mr.  Waterman,  "the 
summnm  honnm  of  material  comforts,  with  almost 
complete  relief  from  the  won-ies  and  cares  of  the 
average  household.     They  have  all  the  pleasures  and 
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benefits  of  a  large  country  estate  without  the  care 
and  trouble  and  expense  of  its  maintenance." 

Altogether,  the  enterprising  originator  of  this 
system,  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Knapp,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  he  has  been  by  the  immediate  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  submerged  tenth ;  the 
houses  are  fitted  up  tastefully  and  even  luxuriously  ; 
but  for  the  unsubmerged  fraction  of  our  population, 
which  consists  of  comfortably -off  business  men  who 
have  to  be  within  half  an  hour  of  their  office,  it 
will  be  a  boon,  and  a  powerful  aid  toward  rescuing 
them  from  the  dubious  mercies  of  the  suburban  land- 
improvement  companies. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CARLYLE. 

THE  first  part  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  series  of  papers  appears  in 
the  Contemporary  for  January.  Half  a  century 
ago,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  then  a  young  man 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  imprison- 
ment, made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  ;  and  this  friendship  was  kept  up  until  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  death.  From  the  letters  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  from  the  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tions he  is  beginning  his  papers  on  conversations 
and  correspondence. 

THE  GENIALITY  OF  CARLYLE. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  speaking  a 
truthful  word  against  the  hideous  exaggeration 
which  prevails  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  Scotch  philosopher.     Sir  Gavan  Duffy  says  • 

"  It  has  been  a  personal  pain  to  me  in  recent  times 
to  find  among  honorable  and  cultivated  people  a 
conviction  that  Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish,  and  arro- 
gant. I  knew  him  intimately  for  more  than  an  en 
tire  generation,  as  intimately  as  one  who  was  twenty 
years  his  junior,  and  who  regarded  him  with  un- 
affected reverence  as  the  man  of  most  undoubted 
genius  of  his  age,  probably  ever  did.  I  saw  him  in 
all  moods  and  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  and 
often  tried  his  impatient  spirit  by  dissent  from  his 
cherished  convictions,  and  I  found  him  habitually 
serene  and  considerate ;  never,  as  so  many  have 
come  to  believe  of  his  ordinary  mood,  arrogant  or 
impatient  of  contradiction. " 

"IRELAND  A  NATION." 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Duffy  on  the  Irish  question.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
favorite  nationalist  sentiment,  "  Ireland  a  Nation. " 

"Some  friendly  critic  upbraids  me,  on  one  of 
these  sheets,  that  I  do  not  admit  the  Irish  to  be  a 
nation.  Really  and  truly  that  is  the  fact.  I  cannot 
find  that  the  Irish  were  in  1641,  are  now,  or,  until 
they  conquer  all  the  English,  ever  again  can  be  a 
'  nation, '  anything  but  an  integral  constituent  part  of 
a  nation — any  more  than  the  Scotch  Highlands  can, 
than  the  parish  of  Kensington  can. " 

He  showed  none  of  the  savage  ill -temper  with 


Repeal  which  some  who  consider  themselves  his 
representatives  display  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule. 
Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  in  1845  : 

•'  When  one  reflects  how,  in  the  history  of  this 
world,  the  noblest  human  efforts  have  had  to  take 
the  most  confused  embodiments,  and  tend  to  a  be- 
neficent]eternal  goal  by  courses  they  were  much  mis- 
taken in,  why  should  we  not  be  patient  even  with 
Repeal?  You  I  will,  with  little  qualification,  bid 
persevere  and  prosper,  and  wish  all  Ireland  would 
listen  to  you  more  and  more.  The  thing  you  intrin- 
sically mean  is  what  all  good  Irishmen  and  all  good 
men  must  mean ;  let  it  come  quickly,  and  continue 
forever. " 

THE  SALVATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Here  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  view  of  what  should  be  done 
for  the  salvation  of  Ireland  : 

"Your  Irish  governing  class  are  now  actually 
brought  to  the  bar ;  arraigned  before  heaven  and 
earth  of  misgoverning  this  Ireland,  and  no  Lord 
John  Russell  or  'Irish  party'  in  Palace  Yard,  and 
no  man  or  combination  of  men  can  save  them  from 
their  sentence — to  govern  it  better  or  to  disappear 
and  die. 

"  That  you  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  fractions 
of  Ulster,  altogether  want  this,  and  have  nothing 
hut  landlords,  seems  to  me  the  fearful  peculiarity  of 
Ireland.  To  relieve  Ireland  from  this ;  to  at  least 
render  Ireland  habitable  for  capitalists,  if  not  for 
heroes ;  to  invite  capital  and  industrial  governors 
and  guidance  (from  Lancashire,  from  Scotland, 
from  the  moon,  and  from  the  Ring  of  Saturn)  — what 
other  salvation  can  one  see  for  Ireland  ?  The  end  and 
aim  of  all  true  patriotism  is  surely  thitherward  at 
present. " 

CARLYLE'S  TENDERNESS. 

Mr.  Carlyle  thrice  visited  Ireland,  and  on  his  third 
visit  he  had  Mr.  Duffy  with  him  as  his  travelling 
companion.     Of  this  Irish  tour  Sir  Charles  says  : 

"  We  travelled  for  six  weeks  on  a  stretch,  nearly 
always  tete-d-tete.  If  I  be  a  man  who  has  entitled 
himself  to  be  believed,  I  ask  those  who  have  come 
to  regard  Carlyle  as  exacting  and  domineering 
among  associates  to  accept  as  the  simple  truth  the 
fact  that  during  those  weeks  of  close  and  con- 
stant intercourse,  there  was  not  one  word  or  act  of 
his  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  him  un- 
worthy of  an  indulgent  father.  Of  arrogance  or 
impatience  not  a  shade.  He  was  a  man  of  genuine 
good  nature,  with  deep  sympathy  and  tenderness  for 
human  suffering,  and  of  manly  patience  under 
troubles.  In  all  the  serious  cares  of  life,  the  re- 
peated disappointment  of  reasonable  hopet  in  priva- 
tion bordering  on  penury,  and  in  long-delayed  rec- 
ognition by  the  world,  he  bore  himself  with  constant 
courage  and  forbearance." 

CARLYLE'S  OBITER  DICTA. 

A  few  sentences  must  be  quoted  from  his  literary 
judgments.     Mr.  Carlyle  said  ; 

"You  could  get  more  meaning  out  of  what  Words- 
worth had  to  say  than  from  anybody  else.     Except- 
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ing  about  poetiy,  he  had  more  seuse  iu  hiin  of  a 
sound  sort  than  any  otlier  literary  man  in  England. 
He  was  a  man  of  enormous  liead  and  great  jaws  ot 
crocodile  cast  in  a  mould  designed  for  prodigious 
work.  Of  Browning  he  said,  nearly  fort.y  years 
ago,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  literature  of 
whom  it  was  possible  to  expect  sorpething.  Speak- 
ing of  Shelle}',  he  said  that  he  was  a  wind\- phenom- 
enon, a  poor  shrieking  creature  who  has  sung  or 
said  nothing  that  a  serious  man  would  be  at  the 
ti'ouble  of  remembering.  Of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
he  said  he  was  a  wild  creature  with  fierce  eyes, 
boistei'ous  attitudes,  uttering  prodigious  exaggera- 
tions on  every  topic  that  he  turned  up. " 


ALUMINIUM,  THE  METAL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

IN  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January  is  told  the  story 
of  scientific  man's  struggle  diu-ing  centviries  to 
^vrest  from  nature  a  great  secret — if  not  a  golden, 
what  may  be  more  important,  an  aluminium  secret. 
The  historian  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  a  specialist 
in  aluminium  and  author  of  the  most  exhaustive 
treatise  extant  on  that  subject. 

THE   DISCOVERY. 

Aluminium — so  called  from  its  oxide,  alumina, 
which  in  turn  gets  its  name  from  being  the  base  of 
alum — is  two-fifths  more  abundant  than  iron,  and 
is  only  exceeded  in  quantity  by  two  elements  of  the 
earth's  crust — oxygen  and  silicon.  And  yet  the 
labors  of  the  greatest  chemists  in  the  world,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  on,  but  succeed  in  1854  in  extract- 
ing a  minute  button  of  the  pure  metal !  The  French 
professor  Henri  St.  Claire  Deville  was  the  fortunate 
man.  His  method  was  to  pass  akiminium  chloride 
as  vapor  over  melted  potassium,  which  took  out  the 
chloride  and  left  the  new  metal  free. 

"He  found  it  to  be  a  remarkably  light  metal,  mal- 
leable, ductile,  unaffected  by  air  or  water  and  by 
most  acids  except  hydrochloric.  He  recognized, 
with  what  elation  we  can  hardly  conceive,  that  here 
was  a  metal  particularly  useful  because  of  its  light- 
ness and  its  resistance  to  corrosion. " 

THE  PRICE  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

Deville's  button  cost  more  than  its  weight  in  gold, 
but  during  the  next  six  years  he  so  perfected  his 
method  that  he  was  enabled  to  manufacture  it  on  a 
commercial  scale  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  pound  and  a 
price  of  $12.  Strange  tc  say,  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  there  was  no  cheapening  of  the  metal, 
and  from  1860  to  1885  this  French  manufactory 
supplied  practically  the  whole  product  of  the 
world. 

But  the  immense  strides  of  electrical  invention 
overtook  this  industry  too.  Six  years  ago  the 
IMessrs.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  decomposed 
alumina  directly  by  electricity,  obtaining,  however, 
an  alloy,  not  the  pure  metal.  Since  then  improve- 
ment after  improvement  in  the  process  has  been 
made,  till  to-day  the  price  is  50  cents  per  pound, 
and    it    is     manufactured    in    extensive    establish- 


ments in  England.  America,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  « 

WHAT  IT  IS   USED  FOR. 

Aluminium  is  "only  two  and  a  half  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  while  iron  is  seven  and  a  half 
times,  brass  eight  times,  copper  nine  times,  silver 
ten  and  a  half  times,  lead  eleven  times,  and  gold 
nineteen  times. 

"Very  noticeable,  when  compared  with  silver,  is 
the  fact  that  sulphurous  vapors  have  not  the  slightest 
blackening  effect  on  aluminium,  while  every  one 
knows  how 'unsightly  they  render  silver  or  silver 
plating.  .  .  .  xYgain,  the  acids  of  the  bodies  have 
no  effect  on  aluminium,  so  that  surgeons  use  all 
sorts  of  instruments  made  of  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  to  cleanliness. " 

One  of  the  principal  uses  will  be  for  cooking 
utensils,  for  which  its  lightness,  resistance  to  corro- 
sive action,  and  great  conductibility  for  heat 
peculiarly  fit  it.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Richards'  ex- 
perience we  are  promised  pies  with  more  artistic 
bottom  crusts  than  were  ever  possible  iu  our  lately 
sloughed -off  age  of  iron. 

In  alloys,  the  new  metal  finds  an  especial  field  in 
the  manufacture  of  astronomical  instruments,  field- 
glasses,  etc. 

"  If,  "  says  Mr.  Richards,  "  aerial  navigation  ever 
attains  practical  success  these  strong,  light  alloys 
will  be  the  most  important  factors  in  solving  the 
problem. " 

Value  and  Use  of  the  Metal. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  in  its  mag- 
nificent special  annual  number,  gives  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  accurate  information  that  is  accessible 
upon  the  production  of  all  the  metals  and  minerals 
known  to  commerce.  The  following  paragrajih  is 
from  its  article  on  aluminium  : 

"At  the  present  time  almninium  is  being  largely 
used  to  replace  German-silver  and  high-grade  brass, 
and  for  castings  for  very  many  purposes  iu  light 
moving  machinery  and  parts  of  apparatus  where 
lightness  is  an  important  element.  A  large  amount 
is  also  used  in  steel  castings,  aluminium  now  being 
regularly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  almost  all 
the  important  steel  foundries  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  increase  in  demand  from  the  foundrymen 
that  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  marked  during  the 
past  year.  Pure  aluminium  is  also  making  its  way 
into  a  thousand-and-one  uses  that  must  eventually 
consume  enormous  quantities  of  it,  as,  for  instance, 
canteens  for  soldiers,  cartridge  shells  for  smokeless 
powder,  buckles  and  sword  scabbards,  and  other 
military  accoutrements — the  German  Government 
having  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  United  States  during  the  autumn  for  this 
purpose — wire  for  telegraph  and  telephone  pur];)oses. 
harness  trimmings,  surgical  instruments  and  house- 
hold utensils,  for  all  of  which  uses  it  has  demon- 
strated its  fitness  in  an  unequivocal  manner." 

Aluminium  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  very  malle- 
able and  ductile,  and,  after  silver,  copper  and  gold, 
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is  the  best  conductor  of  both  heat  and  electricity. 
The  price  of  the  iiietjil  has  undergone  great  fluctua- 
tions during  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  value  in 
1855  was  as  high  as  $90  a  pound  ;  in  1887  it  had  been 
reduced  to  $5  a  pound.  During  the  last  j'ear  alu- 
minium has  been  sold  in  New  York  City,  it  is  re- 
ported, as  low  as  90  cents  a  pound. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  BALMACEDA. 

AN  English  resident  in  Chili  writes  a  brief  paper 
in  Blackwood's  for  January  on  the  fall  of  Bal- 
maceda.  It  is  very  short,  but  vivid.  He  gives  a 
very  horrible  account  of  the  massacre  of  Lo  Canaz, 
when  one  Chilian  was  tied  to  a  tree,  cut  with 
swords,  and  then  burned  slowly  to  death  with 
lighted  paraffin.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  heroi- 
cally refused  during  the  one  long  hour  of  agony  to 
betray  the  hiding-pla,ce  of  his  employer.  After  all 
was  over  Balmaceda  took  refuge  in  the  Argentine 
Legation. 

"  The  one  room  in  which  Balmaceda  lived  was  in 
a  disused  part  of  the  house,  led  to  by  a  private 
staircase,  with  a  door  at  the  foot  which  was  always 
kept  locked.  His  food  was  prepared  by  a  trust- 
worthy woman-servant — the  only  person  there,  be- 
sides his  hosts,  who  knew  of  his  presence.  To  avoid 
suspicion,  she  went  out  and  bought  his  food  every 
day,  and  cooked  it  on  a  little  spirit-lamp  upstairs. 

"  Balmaceda  wrote  incessantly,  occupying  himself 
m  making  an  exposition  of  his  conduct  and  plan  of 
government ;  but  this  he  afterward  destroyed. 

"  One  day  when  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case had  been  accidentally  left  open,  the  children 
of  the  house  ran  up,  and,  playing  about,  began 
noisily  to  thump  on  the  locked  door  of  his  room. 
They  little  knew  that  behind  it,  revolver  in  hand, 
stood  a  desperate  man,  who,  hearing  the  sounds, 
and  living  in  constant  terror  of  his  life,  thought 
that  his  hiding-place  had  been  discovered  by  the 
people,  and  waited  for  death,  determined  to  sell  his 
life  dearlj'.  It  was  a  dramatic  contrast — the  uncon- 
scious children  at  play  on  one  side  of  the  door,  the 
fallen  and  desperate  man,  hidden  in  the  darkness, 
on  the  otlier. 

"  But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  soxind 
of  a  shot  was  heard  in  his  room,  and  on  hurrying 
thex'e  Seiior  Uriburu  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 
covered  to  the  chest  with  a  sheet,  the  revolver  still 
in  the  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  head  terribly  shat- 
tered by  the  bullet,  which  had  passed  straight 
through  the  brain.  He  had  killed  himself  in  a  most 
determined  manner,  for  tlie  left  hand  was  also 
blackened  with  the  powder,  proving  that  while  he 
held  the  trigger  with  one  hand,  he  held  the  barrel 
with  the  other,  lest  it  should  slip  and  fail  to  destroy 
him.  Death  had  been  instantaneous.  It  proves  his 
great  force  of  will  that  he  waited  until  the  18th  of 
September  had  passed,  and  destroyed  himself  di- 
rectly his  full  term  of  presidency  had  expired. 

"When  the  Junta  del  Gobiernohad  been  informed 
of  his  death  it  was  resolved  not  to  publish  the  event 


until  he  should  have  been  decently  buried,  to  pre- 
vent outrage  from  the  mob. 

"  With  the  utmost  secrecy  they  managed  to  huddle 
his  body  into  a  coach  and  drive  it  that  night  to  the 
cemetery,  where  an  iron  coffin  was  in  waiting.  And 
so  in  the  darkness,  hurriedly,  and  as  if  hiding  some 
terrible  crime,  they  buried  the  man  who,  less  than 
a  mouth  before)  had  been  the  first  in  the  land. 

"It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Balmaceda  com- 
mitted suicide  exactly  one  month  after  the  massacre 
of  Lo  Caiiaz,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  ; 
and  he  was  secretly  buried  in  the  vault  of  a  kindly 
friend  who  had  shown  the  same  charity  to  the  body 
of  one  of  the  poor  boys  killed  in  that  massacre. 
They  both  lie  together  now,  judge  and  victim. " 


CONTEMPORARY   ENGLISH  POETS. 

A  Curious  Muster-Roll. 

MR.  H.  D.  TEAILL,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  January,  gives  a  list  of  sixty-six  English 
poets  whose  verse  has  been  printed  at  least  in  Vic- 
toria's reign.     We  extract  the  list  as  a  curiosity; 


Arnold,  Sir  E. 
Austin,  Alfred 
Barlow,  George 
Beechiug,  H.  C. 
Bevington,  Louisa 
Blaikie,  J.  A. 
Blind,  Mathilde 
Blunt,  Wilfrid 
Bridges,  Robert 
Brooke,  Stopford 
Buchanan,  Robert 
Clarke,  Herbert 
De  Vere,  Aubrey 
Dobson,  Austin 
Dowden,  Edward 
Fane,  Violet 
Freeland,  William 
Garnett,  Richard 
Gosse,  Edmund 
Hake,  T.Gordon 
Hamilton,  Eugene  Lee 
Henley,  W.E. 
Holmes,  E.G. A. 
Ingelow,  Jean 
Kemble,  Frances  A.  CMrs. 
Lang,  Andrew 
Lef  roy,  E.  C. 
Locke-Lampson,  F. 
Mackay,  Eric 
Marzials,  Frank 
Meredith,  George 
Meynell,  Alice  (Mrs.) 
Monkhouse,  Cosmo 


Morris,  L. 

Morris,  W. 

Myers,  E. 

Myers,  F.W.H. 

Nichol,  John 

Noel,  Roden 

Palgrave,  F. 

Patmore,  Coventry 

Payne,  John 

Pollock.  W.  H. 

Raffalovich,  M.A, 

Rawnsley,  H.M. 

Robinson,  A.  Mary  E',  (Madame 

Darmesteter) 
Rodd,  Rennell 
Rossetti.  Christina 
Rossetti,  W.M.' 
Sharp,  William 
Simcox,  G.  A. 
Stevenson,  R.  L. 
Swinburne,  A.  C. 
Symonds,  J.  A. 
Tennyson,  Frederick 
Tod  hunter,  J. 
Butler)Tomson,  Graham  (JVIrs.) 
Tynan,  Katharine 
Waddington,  Samuel 
Watson,  William 
Watts,  Theodore 
Webster,  Augusta 
Wilde,  Oscar 
Woods,  Margaret  (Mrs.) 
Yeats,  W.B. 


Mr.  Traill  maintains  that  at  least  fifty  living 
Englishmen  are  able  to  speak  in  the  veritable  and 
authentic  language  of  the  poet.  There  has  been 
notliing  to  compare  to  this  general  mastery  of  form 
in  any  former  age. 


THERE  is  a  pleasantly-written  paper  in  the  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  for  January  on  "Village  Life 
in  Olden  Time,  "  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gale.  It  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  feature  of  a  phase  of  Eng- 
lish life  which  has  passed  away. 
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"WALCOTT  BALESTIER  AND  "THE  NAULAHKA." 

THE  last  mouth  of  the  old  year  brought  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  world  of  letters  in  the  death  of 
"Walcott  Balestier,  the  very  gifted  young  American 
•writer.  Mr.  Balestier  died  iu  Dresden,  of  typhoid 
fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty -one.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  literary  authorities  in  America,  and, 
what  is  even  more  emphatic,  in  England,  be  worth 
anything,  this  event  has  blotted  out  a  star  which 
was  destined  to  wax  into  the  first  brilliancy.  And 
the  personal  qualities  of  this  young  American  dis- 
tinguished him  even  more  than  his  widely-recog- 
nized litei'ary  abilities.  He  had  but  to  come  and 
«ee  in  order  to  conquer  the  most  valued  and  unat- 
tainable favors  that  literary  and  social  London  could 
surrender. 

His  specific  mission  to  Europe  was  as  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  Book  Co. ,  and,  no  less,  as  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Heinemann  in  their  scheme  of  the 
"English  Library,"  in  which  they  published  Conti- 
nental editions  of  English  works  in  rivalry  with  the 
Tauchnitz  editions.  This  venture  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  successful.  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Bales- 
tier  were  the  publication  agents  on  the  Contin^t  for 
The  Review  of  Reviews. 

It  was  rather  his  potential  abilitj'  than  the  evi- 
dence already  before  the  world  which  lead  such  men 
as  Henry  James  and  Edmund  Gosse  to  predict  a 
splendid  future  for  young  Balestier.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  writer 
with  the  full  consciousness  of  power,  deliberately 
waiting  for  years  of  maturity  in  order  to  do  the 
very  best  life-work.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
silent.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  produced  his 
first  novel ;  in  the  same  year  a  life  of  James  G. 
Blaine  was  dashed  off  in  odd  moments,  ancl  since 
then  he  has  contributed  short  stories  to  Harper's 
and  the  Century.  At  least  until  the  appearance  of 
the  novel  which  the  Century  has  in  hand  from  his 
pen,  Balestier  will  be  best  known  as  the  joint  au- 
thor with  Rudyard  Kipling  of  "  The  Naulahka, "  the 
brilliant  serial  novel  now  running  in  the  last-men- 
tioned magazine. 

"the  naulahka." 

A  "Story  of  West  and  East,"  it  begins  in  the 
■westernmost  parts  of  the  new  West,  in  the  small 
mining  town  of  Topaz,  Colorado.  Here  is  the  home 
of  the  heroine,  whose  individuality  so  far  is  con- 
tained in  the  determination  she  has  formed  to  spend 
her  existence  trying  to  make  the  life  of  the  Hindu- 
stani woman  better  worth  living. 

The  hero  is  "Nick  "  Tarvin,  genius  of  Topaz,  and 
epitome  of  the  dauntless,  throbbing,  rushing  West, 
builder  of  towns,  projector  of  railroads,  founder  of 
improvement  companies,  and  boomer  of  gold  mines, 
whose  every  word  is  real  and  fresh  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
slangy.  He  is  head- over -heels  in  love  with  Kate, 
and  scores  probabl}'  the  first  failure  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  prevent  her  from  going  there.  It  is  not 
that  she  isn't  fond  of  him,  but  that  she  loves  her 
dream  of  duty  better. 


One  other  desire  of  Tarvin's  heart  there  is,  next 
after  Kate,  to  have  the  B  C's  railroad  run  through 
his  native  town  and  "make"  Topaz.  The  3  C's  may 
be  captured  through  its  president's  wife,  and  Tarvin, 
keen  reader  of  human  nature,  finds  that  Mrs.  Mutrie 
is  to  be  captured  through  her  passionate  fancy  for 
precious  stones.  In  a  supreme  moment  he  promises 
to  obtain  for  her  the  famous  necklace  of  an  Indian 
rajah,  with  pearls  and  rubies  and  diamonds  of  fab- 
ulous size — the  Naulahka. 

Kate,  of  course,  is  the  other  bird  to  be  killed 
with  this  journey  to  the  East.  So  we  find  this  young 
man  in  India,  at  Rhatore  in  Rajputana,  his  mind 
set  on  two  things — his  sweetheart  and  the  wonderful 
necklace.  A  more  striking  and  picturesque  contrast 
could  not  have  been  conceived  than  Tarvin  at  the 
court  of  a  native  Indian  prince.  Strength  and  weak- 
ness, heat  and  cold,  life  and  death  are  hardly  greater 
contrasts.  But  he  of  Topaz  makes  a  conquest  of  the 
maharajah  over  the  merits  of  a  fox  terrier  and  a 
revolver  trick,  and  becomes,  for  the  moment,  an  in- 
disjiensable  part  of  the  royal  economy. 

About  so  far  has  the  story  progressed.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  opening  chapters  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  antl  the  character  and  "  make-up"  of  Tar- 
vin throvighout  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Balestier,  while 
the  shift  to  the  East  will  now  bring  Mr.  Kipling's 
pen  to  bear. 


HENRY  JAMES  ON  LOWELL 

THOSE  who  look  into  Henry  James'  Atlantic 
Monthly  paper  expecting  to  find  an  elaborate 
analysis  and  critical  estimate  of  "James  Russell 
Lowell"  will  be  disappointed  in  so  far;  but  the 
discursive  essay  which  they  will  find  is  a  charming 
substitute.  We  have  had  the  same  manly  sympathy 
and  appreciation  that  Mr.  James  shows  in  many 
previous  tributes  to  Lowell,  who,  of  course,  com- 
manded all  but  universal  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, but  in  this  paper  before  us  there  is  a  masterly 
elegance,  yet  calm  dignity  of  style,  which  marks  it 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  worthy  of  him  who 
wielded  "his  large  prose  pen"  with  such  magic. 

But  though  he  begs  off  from  the  less  welcome  task 
of  criticism,  Mr.  James  must  adopt  certain  points 
of  view  of  his  own. 

A  MAN  OF  LETTERS,    FIRST. 

"  It  was  in  looking  at  him  as  a  man  of  letters  that 
one  got  closest  to  him,  and  some  of  his  more  fanati- 
cal friends  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  regarding  his 
career  as  in  the  last  analysis  a  tribute  to  the  dominion 
of  style.  This  is  the  idea  that  his  name  most 
promptly  evokes  to  my  sense ;  and  though  it  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  idea  he  cherished,  the 
unity  of  his  career  is  surely  to  be  found  in  it.  He 
carried  style — the  style  of  literature — into  regions 
in  which  we  rarely  look  for  it ;  into  politics,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  into  diplomacy,  into  stammer- 
ing civic  dinners  and  ponderous  anniversaries,  into 
letters  and  notes  and  telegrams,  into  every  turn  of 
the  hour — absolutely  into  conversation,  where,  in- 
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deed,    it   frequently   disguised     itself   as    intensely 
colloquial  wit. " 

MR.    LOWELL  AND  LONDON. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  subject  on  which 
■we  feel  Mr.  James  is  the  man  of  all  men  to  dilate, 
and  he  does  dilate  so  charmingly  that  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  keep  quotations  within  the  limits  of  reason. 

London,  he  says,  is  a  "  great  personage, "  wlio  plays 
with  her  courtiers.  "  She  is  the  great  consumer  of 
spices  and  sweets ;  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  forcing 
the  image  I  should  say  she  is  too  unwieldy  to  feed 
herself,  and  requires,  in  recurring  seasons,  as  she 
sits,  prodigiously  at  her  banquet,  to  be  approached 
with  the  consecrated  ladle.  She  placed  this  imple- 
ment in  Mr.  Lowell's  hands  with  a  confidence  so 
immediate  as  to  be  truly  touching — a  confidence 
that  speaks  for  the  eventual  amalgamation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a  way  that,  surely,  no  casual 
friction  can  obliterate.  She  can  confer  conspicuity, 
at  least,  for  the  hour,  so  well  that  she  is  constantly 
under  the  temptation  to  do  so  ;  she  holds  a  court  for 
those  who  speak  to  her,  and  she  is  perpetually  trying 
voices.  She  recognized  Mr.  Lowell's  from  the  first, 
and  appointed  him  really  her  speaker- in-chief.  She 
has  a  peculiar  need,  which  when  you  know  her 
well  you  imderstand,  of  being  eased  off  with  her- 
self, and  the  American  Minister  speedily  appeared 
just  the  man  to  ease  her. 

"Mr.  Lowell  immediately  found  himself,  whether 
to  his  surprise  or  no  I  am  unable  to  say,  the  first  of 
after-dinner  speakers.  It  was  perhaps  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  his  public  there,  for  it  was  not  to 
have  been  calculated  in  advance  that  he  would  have 
become  so  expert  in  his  own  country — a  country 
sparing  of  feast-days  and  ceremonies.  ...  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  him  never  to  refuse  a 
challenge,  and  this  attitude,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  heroic,  for  he  became  a  convenience 
that  really  tended  to  multiply  occasions.  It  was 
exactly  his  high  competence  in  these  directions 
that  constituted  the  practical  good  effect  of  his 
mission,  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  made  for 
civilization.     It  was  the  revanche  of  letters. " 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING  FOLK  UNITED  IN  HIM. 
"  Not  only  bj^  the  particular  things  he  did,  but  by 
the  general  thing  he  was,  he  contributed  to  a  large 
ideal  of  peace.  We  certainly  owe  to  liim  (and  by 
'  we  '  I  mean  both  countries — he  made  the  plural 
elastic)  a  mitigation  of  danger."  The  "common  ad- 
miration" for  him  strengthened  the  bonds  of  peace. 
He  knew  how  to  work  tlie  spell  which  would  quiet 
the  "prying  Furies"  of  international  dissension. 
"Tlie  spell  that  worked  upon  them  was  simply  the 
voice  of  civilization,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  advantage 
was  that  he  happened  to  find  himself  in  a  supremely 
good  place  for  producing  it.  He  produced  it  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  both  officially  and 
privately,  from  ])rinciple  and  from  instinct,  in  the 
hundred  spots,  on  the  thousand  occasions,  which 
it  is  one  of  the  happiest  idiosyncrasies  of  English 
life  to  supply  " 


THE  WASHINGTON  "  SPECIALS." 

THERE  is  a  readable  article  in  the  January  Cos- 
mopolitan  by  T.  C.  Crawford  on  "The  Special 
Correspondents  at  Washington. "  Many  people  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  what  influential  and  well-paid 
positions  some  of  these  gentlemen  hold.  These  are 
the  political  correspondents,  who  are  not  required 
by  the  great  papers "  they  represent  to  spend  their 
energies  in  describing  matters  and  events  of  merelj' 
social  importance.  They  must  be  men  of  sufficient 
cultivation,  ability  and  tact  to  obtain  the  confidence, 
or  at  least  the  good  will,  of  the  great  political 
leaders.  The  volubility  of  tlie  lesser  congressional 
fry  will  not  suffice.  Mr.  Crawford  takes  pains  to 
explain  that  the  tiTie  inwardness  of  important  affairs 
can  only  be  obtained  by  going  to  the  fountain-head. 
The  "specials"  are  the  only  beings  who  can  do  this. 
Mere  Congressmen  can't.  "I once  heard,"  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  "an  honest  member  of  Congress  say  that 
he  read  the  New  York  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. " 

"  SECRET  "   SESSIONS  OF   THE  SENATE. 

There  is  something  naive  in  the  way  this  writer 
proves  the  infallibility  of  those  great  institutions,  the 
New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press. 

"  The  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  are  supjjosed 
to  be  secret.  Their  proceedings  are  held  behind  closed 
doors,  while  Senators  are  pledged  by  their  honor  not 
to  mention  a  word  of  what  takes  place  behind  them. 
Yet  the  two  news  services  can  always  be  trusted, 
in  the  event  of  any  session  of  importance,  to  furnish 
an  accurate  report  of  what  takes  place,  even  to  a 
record  of  the  votes  cast  in  a  close  or  exciting 
contest. " 

ELECTRICITY   GALORE. 

The  stereotyped  exciting  incident  of  two  rival 
newspaper  men  madly  racing  for  the  same  wire, 
the  successful  one  setting  the  operator  at  work  on 
the  Old  Testament  while  his  despatch  is  getting 
written — all  this  must  be  banished  to  the  dusky 
realms  of  tradition.  For  now  each  chief  corre- 
spondent has  his  own  private  wire  running  to  his 
editorial  room  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Cincin 
nati.  And  outside,  the  large  telegraph  offices  have 
been  organized  so  elaborately  that  it  would  hardly 
be  a  possible  feat  to  "stick"  them.  The  Washington 
office  of  the  Western  Union  alone  has  sent  out  over 
400,000  words  in  a  single  evening. 

"I  once  gave  Mr.  Young,  the  chief  of  the  Western 
Union's  operating  room,  a  public  document  con- 
taining 15,000  words.  Under  the  conditions  given, 
the  document  could  be  had  for  only  half  an  hour. 
It  was  not  possible  to  copy  it,  and  the  document 
could  not  be  marked  or  disfigured  in  any  way.  Mr. 
Young  took  this  precious  paper,  separated  deftly 
its  numerous  leaves,  distributed  it  through  his  great 
office,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes'  time  the  15,000 
words  were  on  the  register  in  New  York,  and  the 
document,  without  a  spot  upon  it,  was  restored  to 
its  owner." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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NERVES  AND  COLLEGE  GIRLS. 

IN  the  January  Atlantic  Annie  Payson  Call 
touches  an  important  theme  in  her  paper  on 
"  The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls. "  She  points 
out  that  while  the  woman's  college  proper  has  been 
modelled  after  the  traditional  and  existing  college 
for  men,  the  former  has  failed  lamentably  in  one 
fundamental  department — physical  culture.  While 
the  authorities  that  be  of  our  great  men's  colleges 
have  all  they  can  do  to  restrain  students  from  over- 
indulgence in  athletics,  the  gymnasia  of  Vassar,  of 
Smith,  and  of  Wellesley  are  ill-attended,  inadequate 
in  their  influence,  are  hetes  noirs  to  the  college 
woman  ;  "  they  take  up  too  much  time. " 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  RELAXATION. 

"  It  does  not  require  acute  perception  to  find  the 
greatest  physical  need  among  women  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  A  collective  need  is  most  often  an 
exaggeration  of  the  average  individual  shortcoming. 
No  one  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  a  large  college 
for  women  will  deny  the  general  state  of  rush  and 
hurry  which  prevails  there.  'No  time.'  is  the  cry 
from  morning  until  night.  Worry  and  hurry  mark 
the  average  condition  of  the  school-girl.  If  she  is 
not  hurried  or  worried  herself,  through  the  happy 
possession  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  she  cannot 
entirely  resist  the  pressure  about  her.  The  spirit  of 
the  place  is  too  strong  for  an  individual  to  be  in  it 
and  not  of  it.  The  strain  is  evident  in  the  faces  of 
students  and  teachers.  It  is  evident  in  the  number 
■who  annually  break  down  from  over -study.  More 
pitiably  evident  is  it  in  those  who  have  not  wholly 
broken  down,  but  are  near  enough  the  verge  of 
disaster  to  have  forgotten  what  a  normal  state  of 
mind  and  body  is. " 

This  rush  through  life  with  its  casual — and  con- 
sequent— accompaniments  of  morbid  conscience  and 
self-consciousness  is  wracking  the  mothers  of  an 
already  too  nervous  race.  The  writer  before  us  has 
DO  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  superiority  of  English 
■women's  colleges  over  our  own  to  the  more  robust 
physical  conditions  of  students  in  the  former.  But 
it  would  be  actually  a  minor  evil  if  it  were  only 
that  our  Vassars  and  Wellesleys  did  not  produce  a 
Miss  Fawcett  once  in  a  while.  It  is  when  this 
nervous,  over-wrought  college  gi'aduate,  who  has 
rushed  and  trembled  through  three  years  of  exami- 
nations, is  wedded  to  a  likewise  rushing,  nervous, 
over-wrought  American  business  man,  that  the  gi'eat 
evil  comes ;  when  they  become  the  parents  of  small 
nerve-bundles,  who  will  hurry  through  life  as  their 
father  and  mother  did,  only  a  little  more  so — that 
is  the  misery  of  it. 

WHAT  A  MODEL  COLLEGE  WOULD  DO. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  school  started  in  the  United 
States,  having  in  its  scheme  a  distinct  intention 
of  eliminating  all  hiirry  and  worry,  and  training 
girls  to  a  normal  state  of  active  repose.  Suppose 
that  to  be  the  main  idea  of  the  school.  To  get  rid 
of  the  'no-time'  fever  the  teachers  would  need  to 


accept  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  the  training  of  power 
to  think,  whicli  is  the  justification  of  school  or 
college.  A  girl  can  at  most  gain  in  her  school 
life  but  an  iota  of  the  knowledge  which  is  possible 
to  her,  but  she  can  gain  the  power  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  .  .  .  When  a  girl  feels  rushed  she  be- 
gins to  lose  mental  power  in  proportion,  however 
well  slie  may  seem  to  work  at  any  one  time. 

"There  must  be  vigorous  exercise,  plenty  of  food 
carefully  chosen,  long  sleeping- times ;  a  friendly 
attitude  and  perfect  confidence  between  students  and 
teachers  must  be  cultivated,  but  without  emotion- 
alizing. "  Then  "  there  still  remains  for  our  school 
a  distinct  power  to  cultivate,  a  power  to  be  gained 
'  through  repose  ;  not  a  forced,  a  studied,  or  a  flabby 
repose,  but  a  natural  repose  which  is  self -forgetful 
and  often  delightfully  active. " 

The  writer's  practical  suggestions  and  hints  as  to 
how  this  regenerating  "freedom"  is  to  be  attained 
are  most  valuable.  She  outlines  the  work  of  a  class 
in  physical  culture.  In  its  exercises,  she  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
rhythmic  deep  breathing.  In  the  calisthenic  or 
other  exei'cises  for  "suppling  up"  the  joints  and 
muscles  the  motions  should  never  have  a  suspicion 
of  nervous  jerkiness,  but  should  only  be  rapid  when 
rapidity  comes  with  a  natural  ease. 

THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  OF  WARD  M'ALLISTER. 

IN  the  new  monthly,  the  Beacon,  there  is  a  rather 
sensible  disquisition  on  a  phase  of  New  York 
society  life.  Mr.  Chauncey  Van  Hudson  is  the 
writer,  and  he  calls  his  paper  "A  View  of  the  Four 
Hundred. " 

NOT  BRILLIANT,   BLT  THEY  ARE  GOOD. 

Mr.  Van  Hudson  hastily  sketches  the  former  state 
of  purity  of  the  Knickerbocker  aristocracy  and  its 
subsequent  survival,  in  spite  of  certain  influences  of 
people  who  wore  the;ir  "  Van"  at  the  wrong  end.  It 
is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  good  old 
days,  too,  the  West  End  of  London  and  its  denizens 
were  worshipped  quite  as  at  present. 

Then  this  writer  gives  his  "  view"  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred.    He  thinks  that  they  are  innocuous. 

"Uninteresting,  alas!  they  ordinarily  are.  Their 
conversation  is  of  triviality  trivial.  For  art  and 
literature  they  usually  care  not  at  all.  An  opera 
box  with  them  is  a  place  in  which  to  show  dresses 
or  persons,  receive  callers  and  chatter  banalities. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  noticeable  about  their 
gorgeous  houses  than  the  unused  look  of  the  books 
in  the  library.  But  at  the  same  tinie  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  another  good  point  about  these  women 
is  that  they  generally  accept  bad  fortune  gracefully. " 
And  our  attention  is  called,  too,  to  the  somewhat 
dubious  charitable  labors  of  the  gilded  feminine 
youth. 

AND  THEY   ARE  HEALTHY. 

Mr.  Hudson  thinks  that,  like  their  English  exem- 
plars,  the   Knickerbocker  youth  of   both  sexes  are 
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robust  and  healthj'.  Drag  hunts,  polo,  pigeon-shoot 
ing  and  the  like  do  not,  he  points  out,  go  with  ex- 
cessive dissipation.  As  for  the  maiden,  "she  plays 
games,  rides,  walks  and  swims,  and  the  displa)"  of 
feminine  terror  is  to  her  the  worst  possible  bad 
form.  So,  also,  is  it  bad  form  to  pretend,  as  women 
pretended  a  generation  or  so  ago,  that  itwasunfem- 
inine  to  eat  heartily.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  falls  to 
one's  lot  to  lunch  one  of  these  damsels  a  thoroughly 
safe  order  is  a  sirloin  steak  and  a  bottle  of  claret ; 
her  mother  would  probably  have  prefeiTed  an  ice  or 
some  tea." 


THE  HEBREW  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AMONG  the  most  striking  of  the  facts  which 
Richard  Wheatley  relates  in  his  Century 
article  on  "The  Jews  in  New  York  "  are  some  statis- 
tics of  their  business  importance.  The  Hebrew  p'op- 
ulation  of  about  250,000  give  the  following  results . 

"Dry  and  fancj^  goods  absorb  the  energies  of  514 
firms,  the  aggregate  rating  of  whose  capital  is  $58,  - 
000,000.  Names  of  proprietors  are  as  familiar  in 
the  mouth  as  household  words  to  multitudes  of 
shoppers. 

"In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing — Mr. 
Max  Cohen,  editor  of  the  A7nerican  HehreKT,  being 
the  authority— there  are  264  firms  with  $24,000,000 
capital;  31  firms,  with  over  $7, 000, 000  invested  in 
business,  are  in  the  cloth  trades ;  169  firms,  with 
$12, 000, 000  invested,  make  and  sell  hats  and  gentle- 
men's furnishing  goods.  Tobacco  and  smokers' 
articles  engaged  the  attention  of  165  firms  possessed 
of  $15,500,000  capital  in  1890,  while  94  firms,  with 
$10, 000, 000  capital,  are  pre-eminent  in  the  wine  and 
liquor  trade.  Jewelry,  precious  stones,  and  optical 
goods  employ  the  activities  of  133  firms  and  the 
power  of  $8, 500, 000.  Leather  findings  and  liides  are 
but  little  less  acceptable  objects  of  commerce,  judg- 
ing from  the  83  firms  with  nearly  $7, 000, 000  of  cap- 
ital that  deal  in  tliem.  So  is  it  with  paints  and 
glass,  bought  and  sold  by  38  firms,  with  a  capital 
of  nearly  $6,000,000.  Furniture,  bedding,  and  up- 
holstery statistics  furnish  the  names  of  37  firms 
whose  $2,750,000  are  utilized  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  these  articles.  Seventy-four  jwrsons  or  firms 
have  invested  about  $5, 000, 000  in  the  meat  business, 
and  416  about  $37,500,000  in  miscellaneous  trades. 
The  average  rating  of  capital  controlled  by  all  these 
2,018  merchants  is  $207,388,000. 

"  In  no  city  have  the  Jews  been  more  successful  as 
traders  than  in  New  York.  '  Of  the  400  buildings  on 
Broadway  from  Canal  Street  to  Union  Square  the 
occupants  of  almost  all  ai'e  Hebrews,  'over  1,000 
wholesale  firms  out  of  a  total  of  1,200  being  of  that 
race.  Hebrew  firms  also  predominate  on  the  sti-eets 
contiguous  to  Broadway  witliin  the  territory  named. ' 
Nor  elsewhere  have  they  been  more  successful,  on  the 
whole,  as  bankers  and  financiers.  The  35  firms 
whose  average  rating  in  1890  was  over  $13,000,000, 
but  whose  available  capital   is,  in  all  probability, 


$100,000,000  or  more,  include  the  names  of  gelig^ 
man,  Hallgarten,  Wormser,  Lazard,  Scholle,  Kuhn, 
Loeb,  Schiflf.  Ickelheimer,  Speyer,  Schafer,  and 
manj'^  others,  some  of  whom  are  more  conspicuous 
for  philanthropy  and  patriotism  tlian  for  wealth. 

"  Holdings  of  real  estate  by  the  Jews  in  New  York 
are  estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000, 
and  five-eighths  of  the  transfers  are  said  to  be  for 
their  account." 


A  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

» 

THERE  are  some  rather  attractive  thoughts  in  a 
short  paper,  "The  New  Civilization   Depends 
on  Mechanical   Invention, "  contributed  bj-   Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris  to  the  Monist. 

He  considers  that  the  printing-press  and  the 
steam-engine  are  the  necessarj'  stepping-stones  to- 
music,  poetry,  arjhitecture,  sculpture,  painting — 
"these  fine  arts  portraying  man's  victory  over  wants 
and  necessities. " 

THE  INCREASE  OF  COMFORT. 

But  more  striking  is  the  optimistic  view  which 
Dr.  Harris  takes  of  the  constant  increase  in  indi- 
vidual and  collective  jiroduction,  and  the  results  we 
are  to  expect  therefrom. 

"The  average  production  of  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  increased  in  the  thirty 
years  between  1850  and  1880  from  about  25  cents 
per  day  to  40  cents  per  day — an  increase  of  over 
60  per  cent.  This  means  the  production  of  far 
more  substantial  improvements  for  human  com- 
fort. Finer  dwellings,  better  roads  and  streets, 
fences  for  lands,  drainings  and  levellings,  and  the 
processes  necessary  to  bring  wild  land  under  culti- 
vation, artificial  supplies  of  water  and  gas,  the  ware- 
house and  elevators,  and  the  appliances  of  commerce^ 
and,  finally,  the  buildings  and  furnishings  of  cult- 
ure, including  churches,  schools,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, asylums,  and  all  manner  of  public  buildings. 
Great  Britain,  the  leading  nation  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  according  to  the  returns  for  1888,  dis- 
tributed comfortable  incomes  of  $1,000  and  upward 
to  each  family  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  averaged  $485 
per  annum  (for  each  family).  France  provided  in- 
comes of  $1,300  per  annum  for  24  per  cent,  of  its 
families.  This  shows  what  great  capitalists  are 
doing  for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
Italy  showed  by  its  income  returns  that  less  than  2 
per  cent,  received  incomes  of  $1,000  and  upward, 
while  98  per  cent,  of  the  families  averaged  less  than 
$300  income.  Italy  makes  little  use  of  steam  power 
and  labor-saving  machines. " 

SOCIALISM  UNNECESSARY. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  geometrical  progression 
of  production  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
countries  that  most  foster  mechanical  invention, 
that  Dr.  Harris  believes  society  will  need  no  revolu- 
tionizing. 
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THE  FORUM. 

THE  Fortnn  for  January  contains  fourteen  articles, 
four  of  which,  '"The  Pope  and  tlie  Future  of  the 
Papacy,"  by  Professor  Geffcken,  "Theological  Education 
and  Its  Needs,"  by  Dr.  Briggs,  and  the  two  papers  on  the 
Louisiana  lottery  by  Judge  Frank  McGloiu  and  Mr.  John 
C.WicklifiCe,  are  reviewed  among  the  Leading  Articles. 

THE   SECRET  BALLOT. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  ballot  refoi'm  in  this  country.  Thirty-three  States 
have  now  adopted  the  setret  ballot.  Twenty-six,  accord- 
ing to  Mr. Bishop,  have  passed  good  laws;  three — Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey — poor  laws;  and  one, 
Maryland,  a  fair  law.  Of  the  two  principal  forms  of  bal- 
lots adopted  by  these  States,  the  alphabetical  blanket-bal- 
lot and  the  party-group  blanket-ballot,  he  regards  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  as  the  more  desirable. 

THE   LATE   CRISIS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  crisis  in  Brazil  which  resulted  in  the  ovei'throw  of 
President  de  Fonseca  had  its  origin,  according  to  Cour- 
tenay  De  Kalb's  account  in  this  number,  in  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  Congress  over  the  drafting 
of  a  currency  bill.  The  conflict  was  precipitated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  President  to  sign  the  "Incompatibility  Bill," 
which  provided  that  no  one  should  hold  a  state  and  a 
federal  office  at  the  same  time.  "  The  veto  was  an  act  of 
stubbornness  born  of  the  lamentable  policy  of  systematic 
opposition  then  prevailing.  Congress  secured  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  by  excluding  the 
vote  of  Senator  Pedro  Paulius  Fonseca,  the  President's 
brother,  who,  as  Governor  of  Alagoas,  was  said  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  result.  Negotiations  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Congress  and  the  executive  which  had 
been  pending  were  instantly  broken  off.  Congress  next 
retaliated  by  passing  a  bill  denying  the  right  of  veto  to 
the  President." 

This  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  he 
forthwith  dismissed  the  National  Assembly  on  the  grounds 
of  incompetency.  "  There  appears  to  have  been  no  inten- 
tion," says  Mr.  De  Kalb,  "  of  doing  more  than  to  carry  the 
question  to  the  people,  but  an  uprising  similar  to  those 
which  had  driven  three  monarchs  from  the  helm  of  Bra- 
zilian affairs  forestalled  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box." 
The  Republic  asserted  itself  and  the  dictator  resigned. 

REPEAL   OF   THE   SILVER   LAW   OF  1890. 

Mr.  George  S.Coe  contends  that  the  silver  law  of  1890 
"  is  not  reciprocal  in  its  operations,  because  the  Govern- 
ment, in  doing  business  as  a  banker,  does  not  deal  with  its 
customers,  the  public,  upon  equal  terms.  It  buys  silver 
bullion  at  mai'ket  prices,  paying  for  the  same  in  currency 
notes,  but  when  a  holder  of  the  notes  desires  to  redeem 
them  he  can  get  back  only  silver  coins  containing  a  uni- 
form but  much  smaller  amount  of  silver  than  the  market 
value  in  bullion  given  for  them,  and  therefore  the  notes 
are  not  redeemed  at  cost.  The  silver  consequently  accumu- 
lates in  the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  per  month  and  there  lies  buried — a  torpid 
and  useless  mass,  with  no  practical  provision  for  its  re- 
lease." For  these  reasons  he  holds  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed. 


THE  BRUSSELS  TREATY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mr.  Lambert  Tree  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  International  Conference  which  met  in 
Brussels  a  few  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  treaty  framed  by  the  conference  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification,  and  upon  the  action 
of  this  country,  it  is  asserted,  rests  chiefly  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  life  or  death.  The  treaty,  in  general, 
authorizes  the  adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  all  its  forms.  It  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  slave  dealers  and  for  the  liberation  of  the 
victims  wherever  found,  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  slave  hunters,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  natives 
and  for  the  establishment  of  stations  of  information  and 
control  in  the  slave  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  repressive  meas- 
ures provided  for,  "  furtlier  than  to  guard  its  own  flag 
from  abuse  by  slavers  in  the  manner  regulated  by  the 
treaty ;  to  lend  its  co-operation  by  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  am- 
munition into  the  interdicted  region ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  any  of  its  own  citizens  who  may  be 
caught  participating  in  the  slave-trade. " 

APPROPRIATIONS   ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PENSIONS. 

General  Henry  W.Slocum  furnishes  some  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  amount  expended  by  various 
countries  in  pensions.  As  against  over  $100,000,000  ap- 
propriated each  year  for  pensions  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  expends  for  this  purpose  $25,000,000,  France 
^30,000,000,  Germany  and  Austria  each  less  than  $1.5,000,- 
000,  and  Russia  about  $18,000,000.  In  sum  the  pension- 
roll  of  the  United  States  is  as  great  as  those  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  combined. 

THE  HEALTH  OP  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  WAR. 

From  his  necessarily  incomplete  investigations  as  to  the 
average  effect  of  military  service  upon  the  health  and 
longevity  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  war  of  18(51-65, 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings  finds  that  "  while  the  health  of  some 
men  has  been  improved  by  their  military  service,  even  to 
the  preservation  of  lives  that  would  have  been  lo.st  had 
the  owners  remained  exclusively  in  civil  life,  the  health 
of  the  average  veteran  has  been  deteriorated  by  his  ser- 
vice, and  that  he  suffers  more  from  illness  and  has  a 
somewhat  less  expectation  of  life  than  other  men  of  his 
age." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York,  makes  an  article  out  of  the  im- 
portant heresy  trials  which  have  taken  place  from  time 
to  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  giv- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  recent  case  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

THE  Beacon  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine,  fho  first 
copy  of  which  appears  for  January.  It  projioses 
to  devote  itself  to  "Religion,  Literature,  Music,  and  Art," 
and  to  the  reproduction  of  rare  manuscripts.  Anui!xed 
to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems'  "Life  of  Washington"  and 
William  Evarts  Benjamin's  paper  on  "Washington  Man- 
uscripts" are  two  dozen  pages  of  the  first  President's 
prayers,  reproduced  in  fac-ni mile. 
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THE    NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

BESIDES  the  two  contributions  on  the  power  of  the 
Speaker,  by  Congressmen  Mills  and  Reed,  and  the 
paper  on  "  The  Pardoning  Power, "  by  ex-Governor  Hill, 
•which  have  been  selected  as  Leading  Articles,  the  North 
Amencan  Review  contains  the  following  othei-  articles  of 
note. 

THE   FRENCH    NOVEL. 

Andrew  Lang  replies  to  Mme.  Adam's  article  on  the 
French  novel  which  appeared  in  an  earlier  number, 
holding  that  "  French  fiction  exaggerates  much  in  French 
life  that  is  evil,  and  omits  much  that  is  noble ;  thus  its 
picture  cannot  be  correct;  yet,  on  the  whole,  novels  show 
what  way  the  popular  wind  blows,  and  help  a  little  to 
produce  the  modes  of  action  and  sentiment  which  they 
describe." 

WAGES   IN   MEXICO. 

M.  Romero,  Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States,  com- 
bats the  prevailing  idea  that  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  this  country's  trade  with  Mexico,  on  account  of  the 
lower  wages  paid  labor  in  that  country.  Wages  are  lower 
in  Mexico  than  in  this  country,  he  admits,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  holds  that  transportation  in  that  broken 
country  is  more  expensive,  and  that  the  working  capacity 
of  the  Mexican  laborers  is  not  so  great.  The  causes  which 
he  gives  for  the  inferior  working  capacity  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  ai-e:  1,  That  he  is  not  so  well  fed  and  paid  as  his 
brother  in  this  country;  2,  that  he  generally  works  until 
he  is  exhausted,  and  his  work  is  not,  therefore,  so  pro- 
ductive ;  3,  that  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  well  educated 
as  the  average  laborer  in  the  United  States;  and,  4,  that 
he  has  fewer  wants  to  satisfj',  and  therefore  less  induce- 
ment to  work. 

NEW  YORK  AMD   LONDON  "SLUMS." 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  in  her  paper,  "The  Darker  Side," 
draws  a  comparison  between  life  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  New  York  with  that  in  the  "slums  "  of  London.  New 
York,  in  her  opinion,  has  the  advantage  of  Loudon  in 
three  respects.  "New  York's  quorum  of  submerged  poor 
is  smaller,  they  are  individually  more  self-reliant,  their 
women  are  more  self-resfXicting.  And  yet  so  wretchedly 
is  this  class  housed  that  all  these  advantages  seem  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  lost  in  the  vice  of  the  system  that 
herds  them  together." 

THE  BEST  BOOK  OP  THE  YEAR. 

Each  of  the  seven  well-known  persons  asked  to  name  in 
this  niunber  the  best  book  of  the  year  makes  a  different 
selection.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  most  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  Emil  Zola's  "La  Bete  Humaine."  Gail  Ham- 
ilton regards  the  legal  documents  in  "  The  Maybrick  Case  " 
as  not  only  the  "best  book  of  the  year,"  but  as  the  most 
impressive  work  that  she  has  ever  seen.  Agnes  Repplier 
selects  Oscar  Wilde's  volume  of  four  essays,  "Intentions." 
Amelia  Barr  has  read  with  most  profit  the  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters "  of  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick.  The  most  important  the- 
ological work  of  the  year,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  is  the  Bampton  lectures  of  Canon 
Cheyne  on  the  "Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the 
Psalter,  in  the  Light  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the 
History  of  Religions."  Julien  Gordon  eliminates  from 
the  yearly  output  Mr. Herbert  Spencer's  "Justice,"  part 
fourth  of  his  "Principles  of  Ethics,"  and  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond  names  the  "Century  Dictionary." 


IN  the  Arena  for  January  Mr.  D.  G.  Watts  character- 
izes Walt  Whitman  as  the  "  ugly  duckling  of  Ameri- 
ican  literature,"  at  whom  "all  barnyard  fowls — those  who 
have  never  flown  over  the  fence  of  conventionality — peck." 


But  are  they  not  unawares,  he  asks,  ill-treating  a  "beau- 
tiful swan?"    He  says  of  Mr.  Whitman  further : 

"  Verily,  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country.  America  has  been  slow  to  acknowledge  Whit- 
man's great  merits,  but  in  England  he  has  already  taken 
a  high  position.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  country  Whitman 
loves  so  well,  and  whose  future  grandeur  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations he  constantly  celebrates,  should  withhold  her 
praise,  and  that  encouragement  should  first  come  to  him 
from  a  land  to  some  extent  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
aims  and  teachings.  Recognition  long  delayed  should  no 
longer  be  withheld.  He  still  lingers  among  us,  and  there 
is  yet  time  for  the  amende  honorable."  One  might  well 
wish,  just  at  this  juncture,  that  the  disappointed  life 
might  pass  out  with  what  cheer  of  praise  might  be  be- 
stowed, even  regardless  of  merits,  but  Whitman  seems 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time  at  least  "the  inventor  of 
literary  formlessness,"  as  a  contemporary,  who  has  been 
recognized,  calls  him.  The  frontispiece  of  the  Arenais  a 
portrait  of  the  poet. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  is  a  good  num- 
ber,  with  several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  some  of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  HUMBUG. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hart  reprints  his  recent  address  at  Toynbee 
Hall.  Dr.  Hart  takes  up  his  parable  against  all  manner 
of  occult  investigation,  and  even  telepathy  is  to  him  a 
silly  attempt  to  revive  the  failures  and  impostures  of  the 
past.  He  maintains  that  the  clairvoyance  of  hypnotized 
persons  is  pure  imposture.  He  gives  very  extraordinary 
instances  in  which  people  can  be  hypnotized  into  sleep, 
and  he  mentions  that  in  Austria  a  law  has  been  passed  for 
the  shoeing  of  horses  under  mesmerism.  If  you  stand  in 
front  of  a  horse  so  that  it  has  to  look  at  you  fixedly,  it 
becomes  mesmerized.  Dr.  Hart  himself  had  only  too  great 
success  in  putting  a  girl  to  sleep  by  telling  her  to  look  at 
a  candle  which  he  declared  he  had  mesmerized.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  she  went  to  sleep  whenever  she  saw  him 
afterward,  no  matter  how  much  he  willed  that  she  should 
not  do  so. 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION   OF   POWER. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  an  interesting  paper  which  brings 
ap  to  date  the  story  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  transmit  power  by  electricity.  He  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  the  utilization  of  water-falls  to  drive  electric 
launches.  The  Sprague  Motor  Company  in  America  util- 
izes it  for  mining  purposes.  He  thinks  there  are  several 
systems  by  which  tramways  can  be  successfully  worked 
by  electricity.  Electrical  pumps  in  mines  is  also  another 
field  in  which  great  progress  has  been  made.  He  thinks 
that  the  general  Government  should  have  power  to  in- 
terfere whenever  the  power  reserved  to  local  authorities 
is  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

FEDERATION  FOR  NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

Lord  Brassey  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  paper  the  gist 
of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence : 

"  If  the  colonies  were  prepared  to  contribute  by  mill- 
ions of  sterling  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  and 
navy,  the  taxpayers  of  the  mother-country  would  prob- 
ably be  well  content  to  accept  some  extensive  mod- 
ifications in  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Proposals  to  create  an  Imperial  Council  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  might  then  be  received  with 
favor.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  sweeping 
changes.    We  can  profitably  occupy  ourselves  with  plans 
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for  combining  resources  and  co-operating  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  external  foes.' 

He  concludes  with  a  word  in  favor  of  the  federation  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples. 

THESE   GOOD   BARBARIANS. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  having  already  shown  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  brotherly  communism  has  been  practised  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  animals,  is  now  vindicating  the 
i-eputatiou  of  the  barbarian.  This  is  his  account  of  the 
process  of  evolution  in  the  early  stages  of  our  history : 

"  When  the  clan  organization  began  to  break  up,  the  vil- 
lage conununity,  based  upon  a  territorial  conception,  came 
into  existence.  This  new  institution,  which  had  naturally 
grown  out  of  the  preceding  clan  one,  permitted  the  bar- 
barians to  pass  through  a  most  disturbed  period  of  history 
without  being  broken  into  isolated  families  which  would 
have  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  life.  New  forms  of 
culture  developed  under  the  new  organization ;  agriculture 
attained  the  stage  which  it  hardly  has  surpassed  until  now 
with  the  great  number ;  the  domestic  industries  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  wilderness  was  conquered, 
it  was  intersected  by  roads  covei'ed  with  swarms  thrown 
off  by  the  mother -communities  Markets  and  fortified 
centres,  as  well  as  places  of  public  worship,  were  erected. 
The  conceptions  of  a  wider  uuiou,  extended  to  whole  stems 
and  to  several  stems  of  various  origin,  were  slowly  elab- 
orated." 

A   GOOD   WORD   FOR   PURITANISM. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  A.Barnett  has  gone  round  the  world, 
and  has  w-ritten  a  most  interesting  article,  entitled  "  Man, 
East  and  West,''  in  which  he  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
that  he  never  felt  so  much  sympathy  with  men  who  killed 
tyrants  as  he  did  in  California.  His  account  of  India  is 
very  interesting.  He  thinks  that  all  the  Hindoos  need  to 
realize  is  the  Christ  whom  Cromwell  and  our  fathers  fol- 
lowed into  battle.  As  one  result  of  his  tour  he  has  an  in- 
creased respect  for  the  human  race.  But  the  chief  lesson 
that  he  has  learned  is  that  the  Puritan  spirit  is  the  right 
spirit.     He  says: 

"  The  devout  Indian  helps  him  to  see  in  the  versatile 
Japanese  a  capacity  for  religion.  The  pushing  American 
makes  him  more  hopeful  about  the  saddened  Indian,  and 
the  stable  Chinaman  opens  his  eyes  to  see  new  qualities 
in  the  Japanese.  All  together  help  him  better  to  under- 
stand his  own  neighbors.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  con- 
scious how  all  come  short  of  the  standard  of  true  man- 
hood. All  want  more  principle,  that  love  of  righteous- 
ness, that  fear  of  God,  which  makes  character  strong  and 
homes  happy.  All  need  the  lesson  taught  by  Puritans, 
from  Moses  down  to  Gordon. 

"I  return,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  believe  in  my 
neighbor's  own  strength  to  help  himself,  and  more  shy  of 
schemes  which  profess  to  help  him.  I  would  give  men  more 
responsibility ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  more  inclined 
to  ally  myself  with  those  teachers  who  have  the  Puritan 
spirit,  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  are  conscious  of 
law,  and  who  in  some  language  preach  'Cling  to  prin- 
ciple.    Righteousness  is  the  first  thing. '  " 

TAXES  AND   TRANSPORT. 

Mr.  W.M.  Acworth  reviews  M.  Colson's  work,  "Trans- 
ports et  Tariffs;"  his  article  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion.  Incidentally  he  describes  the  French  law  un- 
•der  which  streets  are  widened,  which  is  known  as  the  ob- 
ligation to  set  back.  When  a  local  authoi'ity  has  decided 
that  a  street  needs  to  be  widened,  it  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
pair the  buildings  which  project  beyonfl  the  line  to  which 
the  street  has  to  bo  widened.  When  they  fall  out  of  re- 
pair they  are  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  as  dangerous, 


and  the  owner  is  then  compelled  to  give  Up  for  public  use 
the  land  on  which  the  projecting  portion  stands. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  only  other  article  is  Lord  Grey's  paper  on  "Protec- 
tion, Free  Trade,  and  Fair  Trade,"  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties  adopted  in  18(50  gave 
new  life  to  the  old  belief  in  the  advantages  of  protection. 
Diplomacy,  he  thinks,  will  never  do  anything  to  reduce 
tariffs.  What  England  should  do  is  to  return  to  the  free- 
trade  policy  in  its  entirety,  and  get  rid  of  the  policy  in- 
itiated by  the  commercial  treaties  of  1860. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  January  gives  the  first 
place  to  a  readable  and  on  the  whole  sensible  article 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  on  the  rural  voter.  Sir  Herbert 
sees  clearly  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  ignoring  the 
serfs  of  the  soil,  and  his  article  is  noteworthy,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  for  the  demand  which  it  contains  that  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  should  have  the  Saturday  half -holiday. 

"  A  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  agricultural  districts 
might  be  carried  out  without  disadvantage  to  the  em- 
ployer. Even  where  this  is  not  found  to  be  practicable, 
a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  the  weekly 
half -holiday.  It  is  a  cruel  and  dangerous  error  to  de- 
spise the  desire  for  physical  and  intellectual  recreation  nat- 
ural to  men  in  all  stations ;  and  the  well-meant  attempts 
to  found  village  libraries,  to  organize  lectures,  choral  so- 
cieties. Primrose  League  fetes  for  the  amusement  or  in- 
struction of  the  working  classes,  will  prove  futile  so  far 
as  farm  servants  are  concerned,  unless  one  afternoon  in 
the  week  can  be  saved  for  them  out  of  the  exigency  of 
agriculture." 

AS   TO   STATE  INSURANCE. 

He  has  also  the  following  suggestion  to  make  as  to  state 
insurance : 

"Probably  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the 
position  of  agricultural  laborers  in  this  respect  will  be 
found  in  a  voluntary  plan  of  assisted  insurance,  similar 
to  the  German  compulsory  scheme,  in  which  one-third  of 
the  premium  is  paid  by  the  state,  one-third  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  one-third  by  the  workman.  Further,  without 
invoking  state  interference,  if  landlords,  farmers,  and 
laborers  in  each  county  were  to  come  under  an  agreement 
to  contribute  to  a  county  superannuation  fund,  or  to  bear 
each  a  third  of  the  workman's  contribution  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  of  approved  friendly  societies,  the  ex- 
pense to  each  class  would  hardly  be  felt,  and  ultimately 
there  would  be  a  marked  effect  on  the  poor-rate." 

IRISH    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  Hon.  L.  Agar  Ellis  delivers  himself  of  the  following 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Irish  local-government  bill 
which  has  been  promised  for  next  session : 

"  What  the  Government  are  about  to  ask  their  party  to 
do  is  this :  First,  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  not  only 
worked  admii-ably,  but  has  never  been  objected  to,  except 
on  the  score  of  sentiment.  Secondly,  to  create  a  body  in 
whom  they  have  no  confidence — who,  they  declare,  will 
not  do  the  work  as  well  as  it  is  now  done.  Thirdly,  to 
ostracise  a  class  or  classes  in  county  business — for  it  is  not 
only  the  gentlemen  who  will  be  cut  out  of  the  manage- 
ment of  county  business.  The  bettermost  farmers  and 
every  Protestant  will  be  sent  to  the  right-about." 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  writes  characteristically  on  do- 
mestic decoration  in  an  article  the  note  of  which  is  that 
English  ladies  decorate  their  drawing-rooms  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  bower  bird  ornaments  its  nest,  namely, 
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by  sticking  into  it  any  bright  sticks,  straws,  shells,  or 
buttons  that  it  may  come  across. 

Mr.  Kebbel,  -oTiting  on  the  greatness  of  Pitt,  says  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  "Life  of  Mr.  Pitt"  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  its  kind : 

"Lord  Rosebery  has  a  natural  literary  grace  which  a 
little  cultivation  would  raise  to  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
while  throughout  we  are  conscious  of  that  nameless  charm 
which  tells  lis  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  depth  and  strength.'' 

Ml'.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  has  rather  an  amusing  article 
upon  "Men  of  Letters  and  the  State."  It  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Besant's  demand  that  men  of  letters  should 
receive  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  suitable  recipients  for  peerages. 
Mr.  Hodgson  maintains  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  be- 
cause the  peers,  who.  Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  declare, 
read  nothing,  are  the  most  literai-y  class  in  the  commu- 
nity. "  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  book  in  order  to  be- 
come a  man  of  letters." 

ENGLISH  MONETARY   QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  in  an  article  upon  "  Mr.  Goschen's 
Mission,"  thus  states  his  own  specific  for  prevention  of 
panics : 

"  Legal-tender  £1  and  10s,  notes  should  be  issued  by  the 
Government  itself,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  banking 
of  the  country  uninflated  and  unaffected  The  Gov- 
ernment should  use  these  notes  in  all  its  disbursements, 
including  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  instances  when  payment  of  notes 
would  be  inconvenient.  By  receiving  taxes  in  both  gold 
and  notes,  and  only  paying  in  notes,  the  coin  circulation 
would  be  gradually,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  by  notes." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  Julia  Cartwright  writes  pleasantly  about  Danbiiry, 
a  beautiful  corner  of  Essex.  Mr. J.G.Alger  has  a  paper 
on  "Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,"  the  period  during 
which  177  women  were  execiited.  Mr.  J. 'E.  Gore  discusses 
"The  Mystery  of  Gravitation,"  that  unsolved  problem,  as 
to  how  it  is  that  matter  attracts  at  a  distance  and  repels 
when  in  close  proximity.  Mr.  E.  T.  Buckland  gossips 
pleasantly  about  "Men-Servants  in  India."  The  article 
"  Among  the  Books  "  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  critical  series  of 
studies  of  new  books  wi-itten  with  equal  freedom  from 
"perfunctory  panegyric  and  censorious  carping." 


THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    REVIEW. 

WITH  the  new  year  comes  Number  1,  Voliune  I.,  of 
the  PhUosophical  Eerieiv^  whose  title  sufficiently 
explains  the  aim  of  the  magazine.  The  editor  is  Professor 
J.  G.  Schurman,  Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in 
Cornell  University. 

In  a  "  Prefatory  Note  "  Mr.  Schurman  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  America  philosophy  alone  among  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  is  without  an  oflScial  organ.  He  considers 
that  the  American  nation  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  char- 
acter and  surroundings  to  do  great  work  in  the  domain 
which  his  journal  is  to  represent,  and  to  support  this  view 
he  draws  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Americans 
and  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  most  philosophical  thinkers 
that  the  world  has  seen. 

The  PhiIoso27hical  Rerieiv  is  to  be  published  bi-monthly. 
The  co-operation  of  most  of  the  foremost  philosophical 
teachers  and  writers  of  America  and  many  of  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent  has,  it  is  an- 
nounced, already  been  secured  by  its  editors.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  neatly  bound. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
'"T^HE  first  and  last  papers  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
J.  ai-e  noticed  elsewhere.  The  others  are  of  varied 
interest.  Mr.  Frank  H.  HilPs  "Revival  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  "  is  one  of  the  few  semi -theatrical  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

THE   LONDON  WATER   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  the  indefatigable,  having  rested 
for  some  years  from  his  labors,  now  returns,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  to  the  attack  upon  the  London  water  compa- 
nies, which  raise  a  I'eveuue  from  the  metropolis  of  £1.789,- 
000,  of  which  £647,000  goes  in  working  expenses,  while  the 
remainder  goes  in  dividends.  Mr.  Dobbs  reviews  the  legal 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  which  affect  the  com- 
panies first  as  a  whole,  and  then  which  affect  them  as  sep- 
arate corporations.  He  winds  up  with  illustrations  of  the 
illegal  charges  which  are  at  present  enforced  whenever 
possible  by  the  companies.  The  instances  which  he  gives 
are  likely  to  encourage  the  householder  to  make  a  fight 
against  extortion,  for  the  water  companies  seem  to  be 
constantly  trying  it  on,  and  when  resisted,  often  do  not 
appear  to  defend  their  charges  in  the  police  court. 

MR.   ARCHIBALD   FORBES  AND   LORD   WOLSELET. 

There  is  little  love  lost  between  the  war  correspondent 
and  the  commanding  general,  and  in  his  article  on  the 
"  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign "  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
takes  occasion  to  let  Lord  Wolseley  have  it  as  hot  as  he 
knows  how.  "Every  one  knows,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "that 
the  campaign  to  rescue  General  Gordon  was  a  failure,  but 
no  one  who  has  not  studied  the  long-delayed  '  Official 
History  of  the  Campaign,'  carefully  'revised'  as  that, 
work  has  been,  can  have  a  conception  how  profound  aiMk 
utter  that  failure  was.  The  whole  business  was  one  of 
amazing  amplitudes,  of  strange  miscalculations,  of  abor- 
tive fads,  of  waste  of  invaluable  time,  of  attempted  com- 
•binations  which,  devised  in  ignorance  of  conditions,  were- 
never  within  measurable  proximity  of  consummation,  of 
orders  issued  only  to  be  changed  and  dispositions  indicated 
only  to  be  altered,  of  lost  opportunities,  wrecked  trans- 
port, and  squandered  supplies." 

The  fault,  of  course,  was  Lord  Wolseley's,  or,  as  Mr. 
Forbes  calls  him,  "the  commanding  general."  He  did  not 
discover  the  necessity  of  a  camel  corps  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  then  he  muddled  things.  Mr.  Forbes  asserts  that 
Lord  Wolseley  might  have  extricated  Gordon  a  fortnight 
before  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  if  he  had  not  allowed  end  to 
be  subordinate  to  means,  and  had  been  ready  in  expedi- 
ents to  relieve  the  situation  thus  created. 

THE   LAST   ARTICLE   OF   THE   BISHOP    OF   CARLISLE. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  last  article  is  entitled  "  Proba- 
bility and  Faith."    His  closing  words  are  as  follows: 

"  And  hence  the  general  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive 
and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recommend 
and  enforce,  is  this,  that  probability  and  faith  have  been 
joined  together  by  God,  and  must  not  be  in  any  way  jjut 
asunder. 

"  A  rational  acceptance  of  the  probable,  accompanied, 
or  rather  inspired,  by  a  divine  element  of  faith,  may  b& 
regarded  as  constituting  the  higher  life  of  man,  somewhat 
as  body  and  soul  combine  to  constitute  humanity.  Each, 
needs  the  other,  and  it  is  when  the  two  co-exist  and  co- 
operate without  friction  or  interference  that  health  and. 
happiness  result." 

HOW     THE    FRENCH     WOULD    SOLVE     THE     ENGLISH     LAND. 
QUESTION. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  describes  a  visit  of  investigation- 
which  he  recently  paid  to  France  in  order  to   ascertain. 
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how  the  rural  population  fares  across  the  Channel.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  a  brief  paper,  en- 
titled "Village  Life  and  Politics  in  France  and  England." 
The  picture  is  very  highly  colored;  he  describes,  for  in- 
stance, a  market  gardener  near  Paris,  who  employs  fifteen 
men  on  two  acres  of  land  devoted  to  growing  asparagus, 
out  of  which  he  makes  an  annual  profit  of  a  thousand 
pounds : 

"  Questioning  everywhere  innkeepers,  wayfarers,  fellow- 
travellers  in  hotel  and  railway  carriage,  we  met  with  un- 
broken testimony  to  the  prosperity,  freedom,  thrift,  of 
the  laboring  peasant,  as  due  to  the  facility  of  acquiring 
land  at  will  and  cheaply,  consequent  on  the  extinction  of 
great  land-owners  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  centrifugal 
distribution  of  the  soil  which  followed  it." 

In  England,  says  Mr.  Tuckwell,  the  peasantry  is  miser- 
ably housed,  imdeipaid,  servile,  despairing;  in  France  he 
is  decent,  well-to-do,  independent,  hopeful.  The  French 
village  commune  is  what  our  English  parish  council  will 
be.  The  councils  are  elected  for  five  years  by  all  the  vil- 
lagers twenty  years  old  and  upward,  in  the  pro])ortion  of 
one  councillor  for  every  hundred  of  the  population.  The 
councillors  choose  a  mayor  from  among  themselves,  and 
they  control  sanitation,  public-houses,  the  octroi,  poor- 
relief — everything  except  the  church  and  the  school.  Next 
month  Mr.  Tuckwell  will  give  us  a  companion  picture  in 
contrast,  which  will  show  us  the  miserable  state  of  things 
in  an  English  rural  district. 

THE   DANGER  BEFORE   LABOR. 

In  the  story  entitled  "  A  New  Capitalist "  Mr.  Francis 
Adams  preaches  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  intelligence,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  as  the 
first  thing  needful.     Mr.  Adams  says : 

"  Labor  shows  us  in  Australia,  where  it  is  alone  yet  pow- 
erful enough  to  have  anything  like  a  free  hand,  what  it  is 
really  after,  and  the  civilization  which  it  rules  will  be  a 
hell  of  mediocrity,  pullulating  into  corruption  and  deca- 
dence; at  best  a  Chma,  at  worst  an  easy  prey  for  the  first 
incursion  of  a  more  vigorous  stock.  It  will  not  advance 
us  one  step  toward  the  true  civilization,  not  to  say  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  great  human  problem.  Al- 
ready the  labor  men  decree  that  none  but  a  labor  man 
shall  stand  by  them.  Do  you  guess  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  the  masses  are  to  '  run  '  talent  and  genius  to- 
morrow, just  as  the  classes  '  run  '  them  to-day,  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  the  '  runners ;  '  and  once  more  the 
weary,  heart-sick  web  shall  be  spun  by  the  stupid  spider, 
and  Nature  shall  sit,  savage  and  sardonic,  enthroned  on 
our  bones,  and  drinking  our  blood  from  her  cups  of  gold, 
while  Time,  in  the  gray  depths  of  space,  waits  in  his 
lethargic  stupor  till  she,  too,  falls  prone  in  an  everlast- 
ing oblivion." 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  first  shilling  number  of  the  New  Review  appears 
this  month  with  the  first  three  chapters  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  unpublished  novel  of  "  Wotton  Reinfred."  On  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  effort  we  are  reminded 
of  Goldsmith's  criticism  of  Samuel  Jolmson  as  a  writer 
of  fables.  "  He  would  fail,"  said  Goldsmith,  "for  he  would 
make  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  Mr.  Carlyle  makes 
the  characters  in  his  novel  talk  too  much  like  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. It  will  have  to  improve  a  great  deal,  if  it  is 
not  to  make  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  wish  that  it  had  re- 
mained unpublished. 

ENGLAND   IN  EGYPT. 

Mme.Adam  gives  us  a  summing  up  of  those  opinions 
which  have  been  awakened  in  a  J^rench  mind  by  tlie  acts 


of  the  occupyinfj  government  in  Cairo.  The  net  efl'ect  of 
her  pajjcr,  however,  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  she 
desires.  She  maintains  that  whoever  holds  Egypt  holds 
the  canal,  and  whoever  holds  the  canal  can  prevent  any 
effective  action  in  the  extreme  East.  In  that  sentence  she 
justifies  the  determination  of  England,  whose  interests  in 
the  East  imnieasurabl3-  exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  to- 
gether, not  to  surrender  a  position  which  she  cannot  hon- 
orably abandon  until  Egypt  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  Unfortunately  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  clamor 
for  evacuation,  the  more  England  reforms  the  Egyptian 
Government  the  less  possibility  is  there  of  her  withdraw- 
ing. As  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says  in  the  article  which  fol- 
lows Mme.  Adam's: 

"  The  plain  truth  is  that  Egypt,  though  more  prosper- 
ous, better  administered,  and  more  civilized  than  she  ever 
was  before,  is  less  able  to  govern  herself  by  herself  than 
she  was  before  the  British  troops  set  foot  in  the  country. 
We  have,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  reforms,  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  kh^dive,  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
pashas,  and  overthrown  the  influence  of  the  sheiks  by 
whom  the  village  communities  were  kept  under  a  sort  of 
rude  control." 

Mr.  Dicey  is  very  clear  and  outspoken  as  to  English 
duty  in  the  matter.     He  says: 

"Mandate  or  no  mandate,  we  have  got  to  remain  in 
Egypt.  Our  military  occupation  has  taught  us  that  the 
possession  of  Egypt  involves  the  command  of  the  Suez; 
(.  anal.  AVhether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Suez  Canal  is  our 
highway  to  India,  and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  be  mas- 
ters of  India  we  cannot  allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  pass  out 
of  the  control  now  secured  to  us  by  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  Egypt." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones  replies  to  Mr.  Traill  with  a  defence 
of  the  literary  drama.     Mr.  Jones  says: 

"  Eminent  literary  gentlemen  must  not  be  contemptuous 
of  those  who  are  fighting  a  tough  fight  with  all  the  giant 
forces  of  theatricality,  conventionality,  indifference,  jeal- 
ousy, folly,  and  ignorance,  that  they  may  gain  a  little  se- 
cure foot-hold  where  the  art  of  portraying  our  national 
English  life  can  be  practised  without  the  terrible  necessity 
of  immediately  pleasing  the  crowd.  We  may  not  succeed. 
The  English  theatre  may  drop  back  into  imbecility,  im- 
potence, disrepute,  and  paralysis.  But  if  it  has  any  fut- 
ure as  an  art,  if  it  ever  becomes  operative  in  the  life  of 
the  nation,  it  must  come  the  way  I  have  indicated.  It 
cannot  yrow  toward  conventionality,  toward  tricks, 
toward  violent  and  outrageous  situations,  toward  stage- 
device  and  illusion.  There's  nothing  but  death  befoi-e  it 
that  way.  If  it  lives  and  flourishes,  if  it  grows  as  an  art, 
it  must  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual forces  of  the  nation,  not  from  the  stale  air  of 
the  footlights.  And  the  English  drama  is  beginning  to 
tap  these  great  reservoirs  and  to  find  nourishment  there. 
And  its  enemies  and  false  friends  rage.  But  it  holds  its. 
way." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  in  the  first  part  of  a  paper  en- 
titled "How  Intemperance  Has  Been  Successfully  Com- 
batted,"  explains  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  and  pleads  ardently  and  earnestly 
for  the  establishment  of  institutions  which  would  take  th© 
place  of  the  public-house.     She  .says : 

"Would,  indeed,  that  every  hamlet  in  our  land  pos- 
sessed a  public-house  without  the  drink,  open  to  all,  with 
no  rules  or  regulations!  Would  that  a  village  hall,  a 
reading-room,  .and  a  temperance  society  existed  even  in. 
the  smallest  village  1" 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE  January  Fortniyhtly  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard .  A  fair  paper  on  the  "Conservative 
Foreign  Policy,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  begins  the  number, 
and  Mr.Mallock's  story  ends  it.  Sir  Robert  Ball  pub- 
lishes his  remarkable  British  Association  address  on  "  The 
I^ew  Astronomy,"  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  describes  how 
he  shot  bear  and  elk  in  Norway.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan 
discourses  upon  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

AN   IDEAL  FOR   THE   ENGLISH    SQUIRE. 

The  best  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  paper,  "Under  the  Yoke 
of  the  Butterflies."  Mr.  Herbert  is  an  admirable  writer, 
.and  when  he  condescends  to  rein  in  his  Pegasus  is  full  of 
helpful  suggestiveness.  He  pi'eaches  his  gospel  faithfully 
■with  eloquence  and  fervor.  His  satire  is  light  and  search- 
ing, and  his  picture  of  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  life 
in  English  country  houses  is  painfully  true.  But  why 
need  it  be  so?  he  asks: 

"  Given  their  great  opportunities,  why  should  not  each  of 
them  have  served  our  little  English  world  in  its  own  way? 
Might  not  some  of  them  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  spread  of  music  in  their  neighborhood,  or  to 
some  form  of  art,  or  to  the  effort  to  spread  the  taste  for 
dancing  and  acting  among  the  people;  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  form  of  local  history,  or  of  sanitary  knowl- 
edge and  household  economj'?  Might  not  some  of  them 
have  possessed  their  chemical  laboratory,  and  have  been 
devoted  to  experiments  in  agriculture,  after  the  fashion 
of  which  Sir  John  Lawes  has  set  such  good  example;  and 
others  to  experiments  in  small  holdings,  much  as  the  late 
Xiord  Tollemache  has  done;  in  a  word,  might  not  every 
great  house,  that  was  not'  simply  a  butterfly  haunt,  have 
played  the  part  on  a  smaller  scale  that  the  Italian  cities 
•once  played  for  Italy,  each  famous  for  the  pursuit  of  some 
art  or  some  knowledge,  each  impressing  upon  the  general 
life  the  seal  of  its  own  peculiar  talent?  Unhappily  fate 
•and  the  nineteenth  century  have  decreed  otherwise," 

THE   BLIND   GUIDES  OF  ITALY. 

"  Ouida  "  indulges  once  more  in  a  wild  and  passionate 
■wail  over  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  distinctly  Italian 
in  Italy. 

"  In  other  centuries  she  was  the  light  of  the  world ;  in 
this  she  deliberately  prefers  to  be  the  valet  of  Germany 
and  the  ape  of  America. 

"  Italy  might  be  now,  as  she  was  in  the  past,  the  Muse, 
the  Grace,  the  Artemis,  and  the  Athene  of  the  world ;  she 
thinks  it  a  more  glorious  thing  to  be  only  one  among  a 
sweating  mob  of  mill-hands. 

"Italy,  beautiful,  classic,  peaceful,  wise  with  the  wis- 
dom inherited  from  her  fathers,  would  have  been  the  gar- 
den of  the  world,  the  sanctuary  of  pure  art  and  of  high 
thought,  the  singer  of  immortal  song.  Instead,  she  has 
■deliberately  chosen  to  be  the  mere  imitator  of  a  coarse 
.and  noisy  crowd  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
mere  echo  of  the  armed  buUy  who  dictates  to  her  from 
the  banks  of  the  Spree." 


IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  January  Julius  H. 
Ward  contributes  a  sketch  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in 
which  he  fully  appreciates  the  significance  of  the  election 
•of  the  new  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  "  Bishop  Brooks  is 
in  that  central  position  in  public  interests  among  Ameri- 
cans which  Milton  occupied  in  the  political  and  religious 
convulsions  in  England  during  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  is  not  only  a  distinguished  preacher, 
but,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his  friends,  'a  twelve- 
sided  man . '  " 


THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

THE  most  serious  paper  in  the  Westminster  for  Janu- 
ary is  Mr. Walter  Lloyd's  article  on  "Inspiration 
and  Truth."  Mr.  Lloyd  claims  that  the  most  elementary 
conception  of  the  divine  influence  upon  human  thought 
demands  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  accept  as  inspired  any- 
thing which  is  demonstrably  untrue.  Mr.D'Acosta  has  a 
brief  paper  on  English  Indian  frontier  expeditions,  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  India  will  become  bankrupt  by  the 
growth  of  military  expenditure,  chiefly  incurred  by  un- 
certain and  heavy  demands  for  frontier  expeditions. 

Miss  Matilda  L.  Blake  strings  together  a  list  of  offences 
against  women  which  have  been  treated  with  comparative 
leniency,  while  ofl'ences  against  property  have  been  treated 
with  severity,  in  order  to  support  her  thesis  that  women 
are  not  protected,  and  she  presses  the  plea  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  citizenship  of  women.  Charles  Kingsley 
said:  "Women  will  never  obtain  moral  equity  until  they 
have  civil  equality,"  and  Miss  Blake  adds  that  without 
moral  equity  any  high  spiritual  development  is  impossible. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  takes  up  her  pen  in  order  to  de- 
nounce the  horrors  of  sport.  Never  again  in  life,  she 
says,  will  she  raise  gun  or  rifle  to  destroy  the  life  of  an 
animal.  She  has  seen  the  horrors  of  sport  to  the  utmost. 
Sport,  she  says,  is  horrible;  the  memory  of  her  exploits 
in  the  field  haunt  her  with  a  huge  reproach;  she  fain 
would  never  have  done  those  deeds  of  skill  and  cruelty. 
She  thinks  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  sport  without 
cruelty,  and  she  would  rather  ride  to  the  hounds  after  a 
well-laid  drag  than  after  a  living  fox. 

There  is  a  somewhat  Speucerian  article  on  the  "  Nature 
of  State  Interference,"  the  writer  of  which  explains  the 
law  of  anticipatory  interference  and  the  working  of  the 
law  of  compensation. 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  January  Harper''s  we  select  the  Vicomte 
de  Vogii^'s paper  on  "The  Neo-Christian  Movement 
in  France  "  as  a  Leading  Article. 

THE   EXPOSITION. 

Julian  Ralph  occupies  quite  his  share  of  Harper''s  this 
month  in  two  long  descriptive  articles,  one  of  which  is 
concerning  "Our  Exposition  at  Chicago."  Mr.  Ralph  has 
been  studying  the  plans  and  buildings,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally predicts  success  in  fullest  measure  for  the  World's 
Fair.  He  says  that  the  general  spectacular  efl:ect  of  the 
fair  will  be  Venetian,  or  "  what  the  poetic  comprehension 
conceives  that  Venice  might  appear  if  she  were  in  gala 
attire,  and  her  beauties,  seen  under  a  flood  of  electric 
light,  were  effectively  concentrated  along  two  miles  of 
the  Adriatic  shore." 

Many  people,  especially  of  the  Knickerbocker  persua- 
sion, are  grumbling  that  Chicago  should  ask  Congress  for 
help  after  having  promised  to  furnish  herself  the  sinews 
of  war.  It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  the  $5,000,000 
asked  of  Congress  is  to  be  secured  by  the  gate  receipts; 
and  the  explanation  of  Chicago  is  not  to  be  ignored,  that 
"the  necessity  for  this  sum  was  brought  about  by  the 
National  Commission,  which  so  enlarged  the  classification 
lists  of  exhibits  as  to  greatly  widen  the  projected  scope  of 
the  exposition  and  to  make  $10,000,000  inadequate  for  the 
purpose." 

This  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  exhibition 
grounds,  which  resembles  a  feeble  edition  of  that  pub- 
lished in  the  December  Review  of  Reviews. 

Mr.  Ralph's  second  paper  is  on  British  Columbia, 
"  Canada's  Eldorado,"  the  home  of  the  salmon,  the  grizzly, 
and  the  coast  Indian. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REJ/lEiVED. 


lOb- 


Walter  S.  Drysdale  writes  on  that  most  picturesque  in- 
cident in  American  history,  "Aaron  Burr's  Conspiracy 
and  Trial."  "We  don't  see  that  Mr.  Drysdale  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  put  a  better  light  on  Burr's  char- 
acter. Instead  of  a  "crafty  and  dangerous  traitor,"  he 
would  make  his  subject  "  only  a  sharp,  ruined  lawyer,  at 
bay  with  his  countrj-men  and  with  his  times,  seeking  at 
a  dash  to  become  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico." 

"Had  Burr's  boats,"  says  he,  "moved  down  the  Ohio  in 
the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  1806,  his  expedition 
might  have  had  official  countenance  and  been  a  splendid 
success." 

"The  London  of  Charles  II."  is  Mr. Walter  Besant's 
theme  this  month.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Great  Plague 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  Loudon.  The  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Besant  that  Charles  sent  £1,000  every  week  to  help  feed 
the  plague-stricken  citizens  may  make  "  The  Deplorable  " 
a  trifle  less  to  be  deplored. 

In  the  literary  vein  proper.  Harper^ s  contains  two  very 
attractive  contributions,  which  happen,  in  subject  and 
treatment,  to  be  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Howells'  one-act  comedy-drama,  "  A  Letter  of  Intro- 
duction," a  delicious  little  affair.  "  The  Sorrow  of  Rohab," 
a  poem  by  Arlo  Bates,  iu  the  first  place  is  quite  excellent 
blank  verse,  and,  in  the  second,  th.^re  is  a  strength  of  plot 
and  sensuous  passion  of  beautiful  description  which  really 
holds  one  captive. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  January  is,  as  usual,  a  fine  number. 
We  give  fuller  space  among  the  Leading  Articles  to 
Dr.  J.M.Buckley's  paper  on  "Witchcraft,"  to  Statistician 
J.R.Dodge's  exposition  of  "The  Discontent  of  the  Farm- 
er," and  to  the  brilliant  serial  novel  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  Wolcott  Balestier,  "The  Naulahka." 

JUDAISM   AND    CHRISTIANITY. 

There  are  two  remarkable  and  undeniably  eloquent 
pages,  over  the  signature  "  Josephus,"  dealing  with  "The 
Jewish  Question."  After  analyzing  in  a  masterly  way  the 
essential  factors  of  the  situation,  this  anonymous  writer 
concludes : 

"Deep  in  the  heart  of  Judaism  is  enshrined  a  sacred,  an 
immortal,  word — duty — which  makes  of  man  a  moral  being 
and  links  him  to  the  moral  source  of  the  universe.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  Christianity  is  enshrined  a  sacred  and 
immortal  word — love — which  makes  of  man  a  spiritual 
being  and  links  him  to  the  divine  source  of  all  life.  Hu- 
manity needs  both  these  words  in  order  to  become  the 
perfect  creation  it  was  meant  to  be.  The  one  gives  the 
conscience,  the  other  the  heart  of  mankind ;  the  one  is 
the  masculine,  the  other  the  feminine,  element  of  the 
world.  Judaism  gives  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
Christianity  the  Beatitudes.  But  only  the  two  together 
can  yield  the  perfect  ideal — the  love  that  is  simply  the 
highest  duty  and  duty  that  is  lost  in  love.  And  iu  order 
to  come  into  this  closer,  higher  union,  into  the  faith 
which  makes  humanity  whole  and  not  a  thing  of  parts 
and  the  truth  which  makes  men  free,  fixed  and  formal 
codes  must  disappear ;  the  outer  framework  of  history  and 
theology  must  fall  away,  and  spirit  be  left  free  to  seek 
spirit.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  life  have  its  whole 
meaning,  as  part  of  a  largei'  life  whose  beginning  and  end 
are  hidden  from  mortal  vision.  Religion  will  have  its 
full  sway,  and  yet  there  will  be  none  wlio  persecute  and 
none  who  are  persecuted,  'for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  " 

A  glorious  dream,  if  only  a  dream !  Perhaps  one  of 
those  visions  which  the  people  were  once  without. 


The  opening  paper  of  the  number  has  also  to  do  witb. 
the  tribe  of  Abraham,  being  an  elaborate  description  of 
"The  Jews  in  New  York  and  Their  Customs,"  by  Richard 
Wheatley. 

"  The  face  of  the  Jew  is  toward  the  future, "  he  concludes, 
"bwt  whether  that  future  will  bring  repatriation  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  reformer.  He  wills  none  of 
it.  'New  York  is  my  Jerusalem,'  he  says.  'The  United 
States  of  America  is  my  country.  In  fact,  my  Jerusalem 
is  wherever  I  am  doing  well.  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
Canaan  and  would  not  if  I  could.'  "  But  Mr.  Wheatley 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  orthodox 
Hebrews  who  would  consider  such  talk  sacrilege. 

E.  L.  Godfrey,  one  of  Custer's  troop  commanders,  gives: 
a  graphic  history  of  "Custer's  Last  Battle,"  illustrated  by 
the  admirable  drawings  of  Frederic  Remington.  The 
much-talked-of  tragedy  has  rarely  been  brought  so  near 
as  in  the  story  of  this  soldier,  who  was  all  but  a  partici- 
pant. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Scribncr''s  for  January  appears  an  ai'ticle  by  Fred- 
erick Smyth,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
"  Crime  and  the  Law, "  which  we  treat  at  greater  length 
among  the  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield  have  an  exceptionally  lively 
article  this  month  under  the  title  "  A  Day  With  the 
Donkey-Boys."  Karmak,  Luxor,  and  Thebes  quite  lose 
their  ponderous  proportions  under  the  treatment  of  these 
gay  travellers.  Of  all  the  sights,  they  say  the  most 
fascinating  are  the  small  children  of  Egypt.  "  Imagine 
Barbedienne's  bronze  Cupid  transformed  to  softest  flesh, 
all  melting  curves  and  deep  dimples ;  look  through  smoked 
glass  at  the  round-cheeked,  grave-eyed  cherubs  of  the 
Renaissance;  or  fancy  the  dusky-tinted  Tanagra  Loves 
with  their  little  cloaks  and  printed  hoods,  and  heavy 
wi'eaths,  dancing,  frolicking,  laughing,  and  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  baby  graces  of  the  young  Egyptians, 
graces  that  even  ophthalmia,  wretched  feeding,  and  neglect 
cannot  destroy."  The  illustrations  of  E.  H. Blashfield  are 
quite  spirited. 

William  F.  Apthorpe  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  "Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts."  This  first 
chapter  concerns  "The  Com^die  Fran^aise  and  the 
Odeon ;  "  it  is  unusually  well  done,  and  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  and  portraits  are  examples  of  Scribner'' s 
best  style  of  work.  The  Theatre  Franraise  was  founded 
away  back  in  1680,  and  of  all  the  Paris  theatres  is  the 
"most  evidently  and  unmistakably  historic." 

Art  subjects  appear  in  the  "  Correspondence  of  Wash- 
ington Allston" — which  gives  occasion  for  the  reproduction 
of  some  of  that  artist's  vigorous  work  iu  chalk-tracing — 
and  in  "American  Illustration  of  To-day,"  the  latter  by 
William  A.  Coffin.  Mr.  CoflSn's  remarks  and  the  repro- 
ductions accompanying  his  article  are  calculated  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  (juestion  lately  mooted  of  what 
Americans  are  accomplishing  iu  art.  Mr.  Will  H.Low, 
who  is  getting  a  good  deal  of — undoubtedly  deserved — 
magazine  mention  these  days,  is  fully  appreciated  in  text 
and  illustrations. 

"Bokhara  Revisited"  is  the  title  of  a  good  descriptive 
article  bj^  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell,  who  for  a  second  time  has 
bearded  the  Emir  in  his  den.  He  finds  the  Bokhariots  visi- 
bly improving  under  the  influence  of  Russia  and  the  guid- 
ance of  their  progressive  ruler.  "  So  vain,  indeed,  and  so 
ignorant  were  they  on  my  former  visit  that,  ou  my  think- 
ing to  surprise  the  j'oung  bek  by  describing  our  110-ton 
guns  and  their  enormous  projectiles,  he  replied,  'Yes. 
ours  are  like  that  too. '  " 
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THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

AN  uncommonly  good  paper  is  a  brief  resuni4  of  the 
progress  of  tlie  past  centm-y,  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Freeman.-  Whatever  the  French  Revolution  has  done  for 
France,  it  has  undoubtedly  awakened  England  to  notable 
reforms — reforms  won  not  by  breaking  with  the  past,  as 
did  the  more  mercurial  nation  across  the  Channel,  but 
reforms  wisely  and  steadily  worked  out.  The  removal  of 
the  disabihties  of  Non-conformists,  the  popular  reforms  in 
the  House  of  Coumions,  the  repeal  of  corn  duties,  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  education,  all  this,  combined  with 
nimaberless  minor  changes,  has  rendered  England  demo- 
cratic, even  more  so  than  America,  as  the  real  ruler,  the 
prime  minister,  can  be  got  rid  of  whenever  the  House  or 
the  people  will  it,  instead  of  holding  on  to  the  close  of  a 
fixed  term.  The  English  Church,  prodded  on  one  side  by 
the  movements  of  dissenters,  on  the  other  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  movement,  has  thrown  off  its  lethargy  and  be- 
come a  living  body.  ReUgious  thought  is  unconfined. 
The  social  changes  have  been  even  greater,  while  science 
can  almost  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  within  these 
past  hundred  years.  A  tendency  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
is  the  awakened  interest  in  the  past,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly a  paradox,  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  progi-ess  of  art,  literature,  and  religion. 

Mr.  Edward  Arden  reviews  the  progress  of  Nationalism, 
Whose  platform,  he  thinks^  "  is  made  of  principles  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  business  applications."  So  great 
has  been  the  growing  control  of  municipal  government  of 
industry  that  the  public  is  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  need 
of  national  control.  The  chief  conditions  for  the  trans- 
ference of  monopolies  to  the  central  Government  is  that 
"the  state  should  pay  for  the  actual  capital  invested,  as 
repi'esented  in  the  working  property  and  improvements, 
according  to  a  fair  valuation,  as  they  exist.  For  this 
franchise  there  should  be  no  compensation,  unless  it  orig- 
inally cost  something,  and  then  only  the  price  of  its  pur- 
chase in  the  first  place  should  be  paid." 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  discusses  the 
feasibility  of  transmitting  power  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
the  World's  Fair  by  means  of  an  alternating  electric  cur- 
rent. Such  an  experiment  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  for  a 
distance  greater  than  100  miles,  but  Professor  Trowbridge 
thinks  that,  with  the  numerous  recent  improvements,  the 
500  miles  between  Niagara  and  Chicago  can  be  overcome. 


OVERLAND    MONTHLY, 

IN  the  January  Overland  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  tells, 
in  most  lively  manner,  how  she  spent  "  A  Day  in  Pes- 
talozzi-Town, "  which  is  Yverdon,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  Lake  Neuchatel.  She  found  there  the  celebrated  old 
educator's  methods  still  in  active  operation,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  simplest  villagers  showed  that  he  was  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  The  name  of  Froebel, 
however  old,  did  not  prove  so  talismanic. 

That  very  picturesque  region.  Lower  Cahfornia,  is  de- 
scribed by  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  chiefly  as  to  its  old 
Spanish  churches  and  the  traditions  connected  therewith. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Holden  makes  the  first  of  a  series 
of  contributions  descriptive  of  the  work  at  the  great  Lick 
Observatory.  "  Photographs  of  the  Moon  "  is  the  title  of 
his  paper  this  month.  Of  our  nearest  astronomical  neigh- 
bor he  says :  "  There  is  almost  no  atmosphere ;  its  temper- 
ature probably  never  rises  above  zero ;  there  is  no  running 
water,  therefore  its  volcanoes  are  probably  all  extinct; 
it  is  in  all  respects  probably  a  dead  and  not  merely  a  dy- 
ing world;  there  is  certainly  no  human  life  there,  and 
Very  likely  no  life  at  all." 


INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

THE  opening  and  longest  paper  in  the  January  nuni' 
ber  of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  is  by 
Brother  Azarias,  on  "  The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical."  The  paper  is  almost  entirely  exegetical, 
bringing  out  in  stronger  relief  the  ethical  side  of  the  en- 
cyclical. Apart  from  that  its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
vigor  with  which  Brother  Azarias  heaps  contumely  on  the 
devoted  head  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  which  is  d,  propos 
of  the  papal  assertion  of  individual  freedom  in  the  mat- 
ter of  celibacy.  "Malthusianism,"  this  writer  thinks,  "is 
false  in  its  premises,  unmoral  in  its  application,  and  mis- 
leading in  its  conclusions." 

"  A  Palm  of  Peace  from  German  Soil"  has  a  pretty  soimd. 
It  is  a  fine  review,  by  Mary  Kertz,  of  a  powerful  work 
from  the  pen  of  Frau  von  Suttner.  "  Die  Waffen  Nie- 
der!"  (Lay  Down  Your  Arms!)  is  a  volume  which  has 
attracted  very  general  notice  in  Germany.  Frau  von 
Suttner 's  object  is  to  paint  the  horrible  anachronism  of 
war  in  its  most  repellant  colors ;  and  writing  always  at 
"white  heat,"  she  neglects  to  combat  and  disprove  not  a 
single  objection,  no  matter  how  apparently  insignificant, 
to  her  beloved  gospel  of  peace.  Her  novel  is  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography  of  a  woman  who,  introduced  to  us 
first  as  a  young  girl,  grows  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
war-loving  society — her  father  a  warrior  by  profession, 
her  husband  killed  at  Solferino,  her  boy  destined  from 
the  cradle  to  be  a  soldier.  The  reaction  caused  by  her 
husband's  death  and,  no  less,  by  her  own  good  sense, 
leads  her  and  her  second  spouse  into  a  life  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  war-solecism. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD. 

THIS  quarterly  is  thoroughly  alive,  from  its  simple 
but  graceful  cover  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  in  this  mid- 
winter number  is  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin's  paper  on  "The 
Battle  of  the  Styles."  The  forms  of  modern  architecture 
are  spread  thin  over  a  multitude  of  schools,  or  "styles," 
especially  in  America,  which  are  about  as  tolerant  of- each 
other  as  church  sects.  Moreover,  these  different  schools 
of  form  have  often  been  determined,  as  Professor  Hamlin 
says,  "  by  no  more  serious  consideration  than  the  archi- 
tect's personal  predilection  and  the  changing  fads  or 
fashions  of  the  day." 

The  conclusion  the  writer  draws  from  his  historical 
arguments,  which  we  have  not  space  to  summarize,  is  that 
"the  only  safe  pilot  between  the  Scylla  of  servile  imita- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  eccentric 
originality  on  the  other  is  a  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
cultured  taste." 

There  seems  to  be  one  fact  that  the  contributors  to  the 
Record  are  generally  agreed  upon,  whatever  be  their 
"  styles  " — that  Philadelphia,  architecturally  speaking,  is 
" the  most  backward  and  provincial  of  American  cities." 
The  opening  article  on  "Architectural  Aberrations"  ap- 
plies to  the  Quakers'  commercial  buildings  Carlyle's  com- 
parison of  village  society  to  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed 
vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  his  head  above  the  others; 
this  forcible  simile  is  transformed  into  a  metaphor  and 
sustained  with  enthusiasm  and  success  by  the  Record'' s 
contributor. 

To  the  lay  reader  the  quaint  charms  of  "  Colonial  An- 
napoUs  "  will,  perhaps,  most  appeal.  T.  Henry  Randall 
describes,  between  "  profuse  "  illustrations,  this  oldest, 
deadest  and  most  picturesque  of  Maryland  towns,  many  of 
whose  houses  and  gardens  are  hardly  changed  since  the 
halcyon  period,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
gayest  society  of  the  colonies  held  its  levees  in  them. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  two  more  important  articles  of  the  January  Cos- 
mopolitan, "The  Special  Correspondents  at  Wash- 
ington," by  T.  C.  Crawford,  and  Joseph  W.  Richard's  paper 
on  "  Aluminium— the  Metal  of  the  Future,"  are  reviewed 
at  greater  length  elsewhere. 

Albert  E.  Greene,  of  the  Kansas  Railroad  Commission, 
■sketches  the  political  struggle  for  that  institution,  which 
was  won  by  the  people  from  the  railroad  interest  in  1883. 
Nowhere  else,  probably,  has  the  problem  of  State  control 
of  common  carriers  been  made  such  an  important  issue  in 
local  politics.  The  bensational  fight  that  took  place  was 
the  sign  of  the  wide-spread  reaction  fi'om  a  too  generous 
policy  toward  the  railroads.  A  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  rates  during  the  past  eight  yeai's  is,  in  Mr.  Greene's  es- 
timation, largely  owing  to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
It  has  also  very  important  supervisory  powers  over  the 
roads. 

M.  Riccardo  Nobili  contributes  a  readable  article,  il- 
lustrated by  himself,  on  the  Paris  "Salon,"  the  yearly 
exhibition  which  began  in  1667  under  the  auspices  of 
L'Acad^mie  Royale. 

If  Stanley's  officers  ha ve^ny thing  to  do  with  it,  the 
light  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition  will  not  be  left  under 
the  bushel.  "In  Camp  with  Stanley  "  is  the  Cos?no29oh- 
tan^s  share  this  month,  brightly  written  by  A.  J.Moun- 
teney  Jephson. 

"Old  New  York,"  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  especially 
striking  in  its  illustrations ;  one  of  them  shows  the  present 
site  of  the  Eqmtable  Building  in  the  days  when  it  was  the 
Damen  farm-house — a  little  cottage  so  charmingly  cosey  in 
appearance  that  one  is  apt  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  it  were 
worth  while. 


ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  presents  in  its  January  number  an  un- 
usually large  variety  of  important  papers.  We 
notice  at  greater  length  elsewhere  Henry  James'  paper 
on  "James  Russell  Lowell,"  Professor  Gildersleeve's  on 
"The  Creed  of  the  Old  Soiith,"  Walter  Crane  s  ex- 
planation of  "  Why  Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists,"  and 
"The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls,"  by  Annie  Payson 
CaU. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  contributions  of  importance.  An 
unsigned  paper,  presumably  the  work  of  Mr.  Scudder, 
reviews  "The  Political  Situation,"  without  extracting 
much  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  outlook.  "We  all 
recognize,"  says  the  writer,  "a  steady  decadence  in  our 
politics.  The  men  in  public  life  to-day  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  intellectually  and  morally  inferior  to  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  war  and  the  years  which  preceded  it. 
Political  preferment  is  less  and  less  tempting  to  good  men. 
The  conditions  of  public  life  are  more  and  more  repellent. 
The  tendency  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  arrest 
it."  The  remedy  is  a  somewhat  vague  proposal  for  a  "  con- 
ference of  those  who  think  alike,"  to  devise  a  course  of 
action. 

C.Marion  D.  Towers  edits  and  comments  on  an  interest- 
ing batch  of  letters  showing  John  Stuart  Mill's  relation 
with  the  London  and  Westminster  Reviews.  The  most 
striking  points  brought  out  are  John  Stuart  Mill's  irrecon- 
cilable dislike  and  almost  contempt  for  Harriet  Martin- 
eau,  and  his  consequent  quarrels  with  Robertson,  his  fiery 
young  co-editor.  The  great  logician  gives  the  impression 
of  being  a  very  crusty  individual. 

A  hitherto  unpublished  essay  of  Emerson's  is  given.  It 
is  on  tlie  inspiring  subject  of  Boston,  and  is  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  conquer  any  little  diffident  hesitation  on  the 


pai't  of  the  Bostonian  as  to  the  importance  and  superior- 
ity of  his  town.  Of  course  it  is  Emerson  writing,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  praise  his  eloquence. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  month  is  contained  in  the 
first  thi'ee  chapters  of  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel.  He 
calls  it  "Don  Orsino,"  after  the  young  hero,  and  the  scene 
is  modern  Rome.  It  promises  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  character  study.  It  is  strange  how  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  historical  novel  seems  to  linger  inappropri- 
ately about  it. 


THE  MONIST. 

THE  Monist  makes  its  quarterly  appearance  in  Janu- 
ary, and,  as  usual,  presents  some  able  essays.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris'  contribution,  "  The  New  Civilization  Depends 
on  Mechanical  Invention,"  is  given  fuller  mention  else- 
where. 

"a  'ROBERT  ELSMEKE'  OF  REAL  LIFE." 

Moncure  Conway  is, generally  interesting,  pven  tt>  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  slightest — and  their 
name  is  legion.  His  paper  in  the  Monist  under  the  title 
"  Religion  and  Progress "  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Wathen 
Wilkes  Call  and  a  review  of  his  work  on  "Final  Causes." 

Mr.  Conway's  felicitous  characterization  of  Call  as  the 
"  'Robert  Elsmere'  of  real  life  "  sums  up  in  a  phrase  the 
mental  history  of  this  quondam  theological  student,  Shel- 
leyan  sceptic,  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
after  the  storm,  fervent  Humanitarian.  Here  is  the  elo- 
quently prophetic  conclusion  of  "  Final  Causes : " 

"  As  Humanity  will  be  the  sole  Ideal  Object  to  which 
dutiful  obligation  and  exalted  sentiment  will  be  referred, 
so  the  world  of  Humanity  wiU  be  the  world  revealed,  not 
by  divine  inspiration  or  metaphysical  intuition,  but  by 
Positive  Science.  .  .  .  The  great  and  majestic  truths 
of  the  stellar  universe,  the  mysteries  of  life,  of  light,  of 
heat,  of  sound;  the  wonders  of  natural  history,  the  magic 
of  geologic  lore,  the  epic  of  man's  progression  in  time; 
the  exaltation,  the  solace,  the  delight  which  flows  from 
poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture;  the  interest  in  the 
arts,  industrial  no  less  than  {esthetic ;  in  the  fellowship  of 
work  which  ameliorates  the  common  lot;  in  friendships 
of  man  and  woman  short  of  passionate  love,  and  in  the 
happier,  profounder  affection  of  wife  and  husband.  ,  .  ; 
all  these  incidents  of  thought  and  varieties  of  emotion 
and  action  will  possess  the  intellect  and  fill  the  heart  of 
future  generations,  in  a  mode  and  degree  which  we  can  now 
only  imperfectly  realize,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  leave 
men  but  little  reason  to  regret  that  the  raptures  of  saint 
or  prophet,  or  the  splendors  of  ancient  theocracy  or  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Medieeval  Church,  or  the  impos- 
ing premise  of  Hellenic  or  of  Teutonic  speculation,  are  as 
the  dreams  of  a  night  which  has  passed  forever  away." 

If  one  have  the  opportunity  and  inclination  to  concentrate 
his  attention  for  an  hour  on  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  essay, 
"Mental  Evolution,"  he  will  find  fascination  in  the  study 
of  the  question  whether  there  is  a  conservation  of  con- 
sciousness, as  there  is  a  conservation  of  energy.  If,  finds 
Mr.  Morgan,  we  generalize  our  definition  of  consciousness 
to  include  absolutely  all  forms  of  it,  then  "the  modern 
tendencies  of  scientific  thought  suggest  conservation 
which  is  but  the  antithesis  of  creation  ex  nihilo." 

The  most  considerable  paper  of  the  number,  the  editor's 
essay  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  There  Things  in 
Themselves?"  we  pass  reverently  by.  One  notes  without 
surjji-ise  the  warning  against  the  now  French  "  mysti- 
cism" which  Lucien  Arrdat  throws  out  in  his  review  of  M, 
Paulhan's  now  famous  work. 
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THE  REI/IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

'  I  ^HE  initial  article  iu  tlie  Jauiiary  number  of  the  Char- 

\_  ities  Review  is  a  sketch  of  tlie  life  of  the  Rev.  Oscar 
C.  McCulloch,  written  by  Alexander  Johnson.  This  article 
speaks  appreciatively  of  the  work  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  foremost  of  prac- 
tical philanthropists  of  the  day.  He  vvas  i)resident  of  the 
Eighteenth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, president  of  the  Indianapolis  State  Board  of  Cliar- 
ities,  and  prominent  in  all  charitable  enterprises  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis. 

In  a  paper  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Christmas  Society 
and  Its  Critics"  Mr.  Robert  W.de  Forest  reviews  the  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  tlie  work  of  this  well-meaning  society. 
All  the  more  important  documents  concerning  this  society 
are  quoted  in  full,  and  Mr.  de  Forest  sums  up  the  case  in 
a  few  words.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion,  he  says, 
there  may  be  about  the  scheme  of  the  Christmas  Society 
^this  scheme  was  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
poor  children  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  give  them 
presents  and  sweetmeats  on  Christmas  Day — there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  about  the  good  effect  of  the  discussion  it 
has  provoked.  *'  While  giving  toj^s  through  the  machin- 
ery created  ty  the  Christmas  Society  doubtless  'has  its 
reward, '  that  reward  is  greater  just  in  proportion  as  the 
children's  charity  is  personal  services,  not  mere  largess, 
and  is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  class  distinc- 
tion and  recognize  most  fully  the  common  brotherhood 
of  all  children,  'rich'  and  'poor.'  If  as  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  each  'rich'  parent  will  next  Christmas  bring 
his  'rich'  child  into  personal  relations  with  some  'poor' 
child  at  the  poor  child's  home  and  this  'rich'  child  give 
that  'poor'  child  not  only  'candy  and  gingerbread  cakes,' 
but  some  words  of  sympathy  and  love,  all  the  better  if  at 
the  cost  of  some  self-denial,  then  the  enterprise  of  the 
Christmas  Society  will  be  truly  'a  great  success. '  The 
lesson,  too,  will  be  quite  as  profitable  to  the  'rich'  as  to 
the  'poor.'  The  problem  of  true  charity,"  he  continues, 
"is  quite  as  complex  as  that  of  statesmanship.  It  is  a 
science,  not  exact,  to  be  sure,  but  in  which  some  experience 
has  been  gathered  and  some  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished. Its  practice  is  a  profession,  and  the  best  results 
can  only  be  accomplish  3d  under  the  leadership  of  those 
who  are  qualified  for  this  office  by  study  and  experience. 
In  war  against  pauperism  we  need  not  only  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  volunteer,  but  the  judgment  of  the  veteran 
officer. " 

The  paper  on  "  Every-Day  Economy"  by  Mrs.  Georgia 
B.  Jeuks  is  one  of  much  practical  value  in  its  suggestions 
of  economy  in  consumption.  Care  is  taken  in  every  step 
of  the  processes  of  production,  but  little  care  in  consump- 
tion. There  is  an  almost  universal  thoughtlessness  and 
carelessness  in  the  every-day  selection  and  preparation  of 
food.  There  is  ignorance  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods, 
and  a  wasteful  expenditure  is  often  made  because  of  this 
ignorance. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Potter  entitled  "A  Study  of 
Some  New  York  Tenement-House  Problems"  eimmerates 
features  which  every  good  tenement-house  plan  should 
embod}'.  With  the  highest  rate  of  concentration  of  resi- 
dence, there  must  be  combined  the  avoidance  of  evils 
which  naturally  accompany  such  concentration,  namely, 
poor  ventilation,  bad  light,  a  lack  of  privacy,  etc.  Mr. 
Potter's  plans,  which  are  described  at  some  length  and 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  insure  sunshine  exposure  one 
or  more  hours  daily  in  every  dwelling  and  adequate  ven- 
tilation; a  private  food  cellar,  fuel  cellar,  clothes-drjing 
loggia,  bleaching  space  and  garden-bed  are  also  provided 


for.  Each  suite  of  rooms  consists  of  sitting-room,  bed 
room,  kitchen,  closet  and  bath,  and  vestibule.  Mr.  Potter 
also  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  in 
ventilation  of  existing  tenements.  The  evils  most  com- 
plained of  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  are 
almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Dublin  and  in  London. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

GOLDTHWAITE'S  reviews  Mr.  Justin  Winsor'swork 
on  Christopher  Columbus  iu  its  January  number 
and  criticises  the  historian  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  "Of  Christopher  Columbus,"  says  this  reviewer, 
"  whether  he  was  the  hero  Irving  describes,  the  saint  as 
Mons.  de  Lorgnes  believes,  or  a  weak  and  false  man  as 
Harrisse  and  Mr.  Winsor  imply,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at 
this  late  day  to  determine — it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  he  discovered  the  New  World."  Even  if  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  geographei',  to  the  historian  it  will  naturally 
be  far  from  satisfying. 

Captain  William  H.  Parker  touches  the  same  theme  in 
the  first  of  his  series  of  papers  on  "  Columbus  and  His 
Times."  But  this  introductory  chapter  deals  principally 
with  the  Scandinavian  voyages  as  related  in  the  sagas. 
Illustrations  of  Iceland  cities  and  landscapes  tend  to  bring 
the  conception  of  the  Ultima  Thule  nearer  to  us. 

Emin  Pasha,  thinks  another  contributor,  is  not  half  as 
bad  as  he  has  been  painted,  especially  by  Stanley's  brush. 
"In  spite  of  Stanley's  criticism,  he  did  wonders  in  the 
Equatorial  Province,  reducing  it  to  order  and  enabling 
both  the  Egyptians  and  the  natives  there  to  live  at  peace 
during  several  years  when  there  were  no  other  means  of 
communicating  witl\  the  outer  world.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  accomplished  linguist  who  has  engaged  iu  geograj)!!- 
ical  labors  since  Burton.  He  has  a  thoroughly  scientific 
spirit,  and  has  used  his  varied  gifts  for  advancing  civili- 
zation in  Africa." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  Lippincott's  for  January  the  veteran  journalist.  Colo- 
nel A.K.McClure,  briefly  reviews  his  editorial  ca- 
reer, casting  wistful  glances  back  to  the  early  days  when 
he  was  editor  of  a  backwoods  newspaper  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  He  found  then  more  j^leasure,  comfort,  and 
freedom  than  he  has  since  found  as  editor-in-chief  of  a 
great  city  daily.  Then  he  was  responsible  for  what  he 
wrote,  but  now  he  is  responsible  for  all  his  associate  edi- 
tors, for  reporters  whom  he  scarcely  knows  by  sight,  and 
for  correspondents  whom  he  never  laid  eyes  on.  This 
i-espousibility  has  brought  upon  him  twenty-nine  libel 
suits.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  longs  for  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  old  weekly  sheet. 

A  very  wise  article  ou  a  matter  not  trivial  is  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr's  paper  on  "The  Decline  of  Politeness." 
That  true  courtesy  is  largely  disregarded  now  is  unques- 
tionable, and  Mrs.  Barr  finds  more  causes  for  this  effect 
in  the  spirit  of  pushing  competition  of  the  time,  wliich 
doesn't  leave  men  time  for  politeness,  in  the  vast  number 
of  wealthy  upstarts  in  society,  who,  with  all  their  wealth, 
cannot  purchase  that  which  is  in  the  blood.  But  more 
than  these  does  she  blame  her  si-sters,  the  women ;  it  is 
with  them  that  the  responsibility  of  courtesy  rests,  and 
they  have  despised  it  in  their  frantic  rush  after  "  a  career  " 
and  "a  mission  in  the  world."  They  jostle  men  on  the 
street,  in  the  counting-room,  everywhere;  and  very  truly 
does  Mrs.  Barr  say  that  "the  very  element  of  i-ivalry 
makes  chivalry  meaningless  and  impossible."  Childi-en 
are  no  longer  taught  reverence  for  their  superiors;   anxl 
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the  precocity  which  they  learn  in  their  plastic  state  stiff- 
ens into  boorishness  later  on.  There  is  need  of  a  nobler 
purpose  among  men;  the  worship  of  Mammon  breeds 
nothing  beautiful;  men  now  "have  no  large  national  or 
religious  interest  to  give  them  size  and  demeanor." 

Julian  Hawthorne  arraigns  Delsartism  for  its  artificiali- 
ties and  wearisome  tricks.  He  considers  that  the  system 
is  altogether  false  to  nature,  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves 
out  of  all  consideration  varying  individualities.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  bodily  and  vocal  expression  for  every  emotion, 
but  this  expression  is  :iot  the  same  in  any  two  people,  nor 
even  at  two  consecutive  times  in  the  same  person.  If  one 
has  heard  Artemus  Ward  deliver  his  lecture  or  Tennyson 
read  "  Maude  "  one  will  want  no  more  Delsartism.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  considers  Sidney  Woollett  the  ideal  profes- 
sional reciter,  or  interpreter,  as  the  writer  prefers  to  call 
him.  Woollett  loses  himself  in  his  art,  and  when  he  re- 
cites a  master-poem  the  hearer  thinks  not  how  beautifully 
it  was  done,  but  how  beautiful  it  wan. 

The  number  contains  a  brief  sketch  and  very  handsome 
portrait  of  Agnes  Huntington,  now  famous  as  Paid  Jones 
and  Captaiyi  TM'rese. 

The  novelette  of  the  number  is  "The  Passing  of  Major 
Kilgore,"  by  Young  E.Allison. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD. 

THE  January  Catholic  World  is  announced  on  the 
cover  a  "Columbus  Number."  The  key-note  of  the 
attitude  toward  Christopher  is  sounded  very  decidedly  in 
the  opening  contribution,  an  elaborate  description  in  blank 
verse  of  "Columbus  and  the  Sea-Portent."  Roselly  de 
Lorgnes  himself  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  other 
Columbus  contributions  concern  his  birthplace,  his  royal 
patrons,  etc. ,  and  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
refused  to  allow  the  cold  light  of  historical  criticism  to 
qualify  the  classical  picturesqueness  of  the  "  World-giver. " 

Charles  A.  Ramm  puts  to  torture  Henry  George's  ar- 
guments in  the  latter's  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  "On 
the  Condition  of  Labor. "    Mr.  Ramm  concludes : 

"  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  George's  theories,  besides  being 
ethically  unsound,  sin  against  the  highest  form  of  human 
evidence,  the  common  consent  of  civilized  humanity. 
Allowing  the  state  the  uttermost  extreme  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  universal  practice  of  civilized 
nations  has  ever  been  to  develop  individuality  from  the 
trammels  of  tribal  community  of  goods  into  the  personal 
and  family  independence  of  real-estate  ownership." 

In  "  The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment, "  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jenkins  reproves  "the  few  but  blatant  anti- 
Catholic  cliques  in  our  three  largest  cities,  who  are 
damming  with  their  open-secret  societies  the  flow  of 
level-headed  and  large-hearted  sympathy  of  a  great  people 
for  the  soul  convictions  of  more  than  Catholics."  In  the 
second  department  of  his  article  he  draws  on  a  score  of 
formidable  authorities  to  support  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
eminently  within  the  province  of  the  state  to  interfere 
in  matters  educational. 


SERIALS  NOW   RUNNING  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Argosy. — "Ashley,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  begun  Jan. 
'92.     "A  Guiity  Silence,"  Jan.  '92. 

Atalanta.—^'  A  Battle  and  a  Boy,"  by  Blanche  W.How- 
ard, Oct.  '91.  "Maisie  Derrick,"  by  Katherine  S. 
Macquoid,  Oct.  '91. 

Atlantic  Monthlij.— "-Don  Orsino,''  by  F.Marion  Craw- 
ford, Jan.  '92. 

Blackwood. — "Chronicles  of  Westerly,"  Apr.  '91. 

CasselVs  Family  Magazine. — "Out  of  the  Fashion,"  by 


L.T.Meade,  Dec.  '91.     "You'll  Love  Me  Yet,"  by  F. 

Haswell,    Dec. '91.     "Had   He   Known,"  anonymous, 

Dec. '91. 
CasselVs  Saturday  Journal. — "An  Excellent  Knave,"  by 

J.F.Molloy.     "Tracked  to  Doom,    by  Dick  Donovan. 
Century. — "The    Naulahka,"    by     Rudyard   Kipling   and 

Wolcott  Balestier,  Nov.  '91. 
Chambers\s  Journal. — "A  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman,"  by 

J.M.Cobban,  Nov. '91. 
Cosmopolitan. — "A   Daughter   of  the  South,"  by    Mrs. 

Burton  Harrison,  Dec.  '91. 
Cornhill. — "The  Slave  of  the  Lamps,"  by  H. S. Merriman, 

Jan.  '92.     "  The  Strange  Story  of  Mr.  Robert  Dalyall," 

by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Jan.  '92. 
English    Illustrated. — "A   Strange   Elopement,"   by   W. 

Clarke  Rus.sell,  Oct. '91. 
Fireside. — "Carried  Forward,"  by   Rev.  T.  S.Millington, 

Jan. '92.     "The  Shut-up   Houses,"   by   Edward  Gar- 
rett, Jan.  '92. 
Fortynghtly. — "A  Human  Document,"  by  W.H.Matlock, 

Oct.  '91. 
Good  Words.— ''The  Magic  Ink,"  by  Wm.  Black,  Jan.  '92. 

"Alston  Crucis,"  by  Helen  Shipton,  Jan.  '93. 
Great  Thoughts. — "Lapsed  but  not  Lost,"  anonymous. 
Household  Words. — "Estelle,"by  Mrs.DeCourcy  Laffan, 

Nov. '91. 
Irish  Moyithly. —''\Von  by  Worth,"  by  Attie  O'Brien. 
King's   Oifji.—" Catharine    Pelzel,"    by   T.  L.  Edwards, 

Nov. '91.      "Shawston   and    Its   New    Minister,"    by 

Geo.  Oswestry,  Nov. '91. 
Leisure  Hour. — "In  Spite  of  Herself,"  by   Leslie  Keith, 

Nov. '91. 
Little   Folks.— ''The   Next-Door   House,"  by  Mrs. Moles- 
worth,  Jan. '92.     "Through  Snow  and  Sunshine,"  by 

Henry  Frith,  Jan.  '92. 
Longman. — "The  Three  Fates,"  by  F.Marion  Crawford, 

May,  '91.     "  Mrs.  Juliet,"  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt,  Jan.  '92. 
Macmillan's. — "Don   Orsino,"  by   F.  Marion    Ci'awford, 

Jan.  '92. 
Month.— ''The  Scythe  and  the  Sword,"  by  J.S.Fletcher, 

Apr. '91. 
^foM^/iZiy  Poc/ce^—" Strolling   Players,"    by  C.  M.  Yonge 

and    Christabel  Coleridge.    "In   Cadore,"   by  Moira 

O'Neill,  Jan.  '92.     "Mr.  Francis,"  by  Annette  Lyster, 

Jan. '92. 
Newbcry  House  Magazine. — "No  Compromise, "  by  Helen 

F.Hetherington  and  Rev.  H.  D.  Burton. 
New  Review. — "  Wotton  Reinfred,"   by   Thomas  Carlyle, 

Jan.  '92. 
Peopyle's  Friend. — "Winifred's  Wooing,"  by  Adeline  Ser- 
geant. 
Qttz re r.— "Through  Devious  Ways,"  by  F.  Axtens.    "The 

Heiress  of  Aberstone,"  by  Mary  Hampden. 
Scribner. — "The  Wreckers,"  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and   L. 

Osbourne,   Aug. '91. 
Sunday  at  Home. — "Tom  Heron  of  Sax,"'  by  E.E.Green, 

Nov. '91. 
Sunday  Magazine.—"'ila]{   Brothers,"   by   Hesba   Stret- 

ton,    Jan.  '92.     "The  Home  Secretary,''  by  Carmen 

Sylva,  Jan.  '92. 
Sylvia.'-s   Journal.— "Jn    Deacon's   Orders,"'     by    Walter 

Besant,  Jan. '92.     "Two  New  Year's  Days,"  by  Helen 

Marion  Burnside,  Jan.  '92. 
Temjile  /?«r.— "God's  Fool,"  by  Maarteu  Maartens,  Jan. 

'92.     "Aunt  Anne,"  Jan.  '92. 
Tinslr}/.— "For  Sweet  Love's  Sake,"   by  J.  E.  Muddock, 

June,  '91. 
Victorian.— ''The  Cuckoo  in  the  West,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Dec. '91.     "Through  Pain  to  Peace,"  by  Sarah  Doud- 
ney,  Dec.  '91. 
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POETRY. 

•  Atalanta.— January. 
January.     (Illus.)    Elsie  Kendall. 
The  Joke.     E.  N. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— January. 
Down  by  the  Shore  in  December.    T.  W.  Par- 
sons. 

Belford's  Monthly.— January 
The  Passing  of  the  Year.     John  D.  Barry. 
The  Plains  of  Laramie.     Eugene  Barry. 
The  Two  Kings.     Margaret  A.  Oldham. 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.— November. 
The  Long  Trail.     Rudyard  Kipling. 

Century.— January. 
The  Cloud  Maiden.     W.  W.  Campbell. 
A  Parting  Guest.     M.  Nicholson. 
A  Garland.     Frank  D.  Sherman. 
New  Year's  Eve.     (Illus. )    Alice  W.  Brother- 
ton. 
Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet.     Inigo  Deane. 
Five  Poems  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Cornhill.— January. 
Time  and  Change. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— January. 
Rufuge.     George  Macdonald. 
A  March  Day.     Archibald  Lampman. 
Sun  Shadows.     Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— January. 

Columbus.     Joaquin  Miller. 

A  Village  Maid.     (Illus.)    Arthur  Salmon. 


M 


POETRY   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 
R.  JOAQUIN  MILLER  contributes  a  poem  on  Columbus  to  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly: 
Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 
Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghosts  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said :  "  Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'rl,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?" 
"Why,  say,   'Sail  on!  sail  onl  and  on!'" 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said : 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone; 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'rl;  speak  and  say " 

He  said,  "  Sail  on !  sail  on !  and  on  !" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !     A  light !     A  light !     A  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson :  "  On !  and  on  !" 


Harper's. - 
The  Sorrow  of  Rohab. 


-January. 
(Illus.)     A.Bates. 


Irish  Monthly.  —January. 
New  Year  Bells.  Elinor  Sweetman. 
Father  Damien.     Mary  Gorges. 

Leisure  Hour.— January. 
The  Year's  Birth.     Maxwell  Gray. 
Remembrance.    L.  M.  Little. 

Lippincott's.  —January. 

The  Gudewife.     J.  W.  Riley. 
My  Love  and  I.     A.P.  Terhune. 
A  Fragment.     Daniel  L.  Dawson. 

Longman's  Magazine.— January. 
Banbury  Town.     Clothilde  Balfour. 

New  England  Magazine. —January. 

The  Master  of  Raven's  Woe.  Arthur  L.  Sal- 
mon. 

Purification.    George  Edgar  Montgomery. 

Deposed.     Florence  E.  Pratt. 

George  William  Curtis.     John  W.  Chadwick. 

The  Pines.    Zitella  Cocke. 

Gray  Dawn.     S.  Q.  Lapius. 

'Tis  Better  to  Have  Loved  and  Lost.  Philip 
Bourke  Marston. 

Overland  Monthly.— January. 
New  Year's  Eve.     Mary  S.  Bacon. 
Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo.     Clarence  Urmy. 
The  Exile.    Marcia  Davies. 

Scots  Magazine.— January. 
Three  Poems  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander. 

Scribner's.- January. 

A  Ballade  of  Dawn. 

At  Noon.     G.Santa.yana. 

Armistice.     Ellen  Burroughs. 

The  Lamp  in  the  Pool.     Graham  R.Tomson. 

The  Dean  of  Bourges.     B.Weudall. 

Song.     Duncan  C.  Scott. 

Strand  Magazine.— December. 
The  Winding  Walk.     (Illus. ) "  F.  L.  3Ioir. 
A    Vision    of    St.   Nicholas,     (I'lus,)    C.  C. 
Moore. 


There  is  as  much   truth   as   poetry  in  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  poem  on 
'  Sun  Shadows"  which  appears  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January : 
There  never  was  success  so  nobly  gained. 

Or  victory  so  free  from  earthly  dross. 
But,  in  the  winning,  some  one  had  been  pained 
And  some  one  suffered  loss. 

There  never  was  so  wisely  planned  a  fete. 

Or  festal  throng  with  hearts  on  pleasure  bent, 

But  some  neglected  one  outside  the  gate 
Wept  tears  of  discontent. 

There  never  was  a  bridal  morning,  fair 

With  Hope's  blue  skies  and  Love's  unclouded  sun 

For  two  fond  hearts,  that  did  not  bring  despair 
To  some  sad  other  one. 


In  the  Century  for  January  there  are  five  short  poems  by  Mr  Thomas 
B.  Aldrich,  one  of  which,  "Death  Defied,"  is  republished  here: 
There  dwells  one  bright  Immortal  on  the  earth, 
Not  known  of  all  men.     They  who  know  her  not 
Go  hence  forgotten  from  the  House  of  Life, 
Sons  of  oblivion. 

To  her  once  came 
That  awftil  Shape  which  all  men  hold  in  dread, 
And  she  with  steadfast  eyes  regarded  him. 
With  heavenly  eyes  half  sorrowful,  and  then 
Smiled,  and  passed  by.     And  who  art  thou,  he  cried, 
That  lookest  on  me  and  art  not  appalled. 
That  seem'st  so  fragile,  yet  defiest  Death? 
Not  thus  do  mortals  face  me !     What  art  thou? 

But  she  no  answer  made :  silent  she  stood ; 

Awhile  in  holy  meditation  stood. 

And  then  moved  on  through  the  enamored  air. 

Silent,  with  luminous  uplifted  brows — 

Time's  sister,  Daughter  of  Eternity, 

Death's  deathless  enemy,  whom  men  name  Love. 
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ART  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  paper  by  W.  A.  Coffin  upon  "American  Illus- 
trations of  To-day  "  in  Scribner''s  for  January.  Great  progress,  he 
points  out,  has  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  art  of  illustrating  has  become  a  regular  profession.  Mr. 
Coffin  begins  his  series  of  papers  by  describing  the  illustrations  of  Mr.W. 
H.  Low,  who  has  illustrated  Keats;  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  who  has  illustrated 
Rossetti;  and  of  Mr.Elihu  Vedah.  Some  of  the  illustrations  which  he 
reproduces  are  striking.  The  illustrations  of  life  in  Egypt,  under  the  title 
■of  "A  Day  with  the  Donkey-boys,"  are  full  of  character.  The  sketch  of 
the  women  watching  a  dayhabiah  is  remarkable,  and  the  little  silhouette 
picture  shows  how  much  can  be  done  by  simple  black  and  white.  The  plan 
of  reproducing  the  portraits  of  the  ancient  kings  side  by  side  with  those 
of  their  nineteenth-century  descendants  is  very  effective. 

The  best  thing  about  Mr.  Lansdell's  paper  on  "Bokhara  Revisited  "  are 
the  pictures  from  his  photogi-aphs.  He  is  a  painstaking  but  not  very  fas- 
cinating writer.  One  item  of  information  in  this  very  solid  article  is  that 
when  he  was  at  Bokhara  two  parents  were  proved  to  have  sold  their 
daughter  for  immoral  purposes;  the  father's  throat  was  cut  and  the 
mother  shot.  What  happened  to  the  girl  is  not  stated.  The  paper  on  the 
"  Correspondence  of  Wasliington  Allston  "  contains  fac-similes  of  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  from  the  artist's  paintings.  An  interesting  paper  on  "  Paris 
Theatres  and  Concerts"  is  full  of  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^ais. 


The  Century  Magazine  has  a  portrait  of  Gounod  as  its  frontispiece,  and 
"two  wonderfully-engraved  pictures  by  Andro  del  Sarto — Saint  Agnes  and 
two  Angels — in  the  series  of  Italian  old  masters.  The  picture  of  "  Dolce  far 
Niente,"  by  W.H.Low,  is  curious  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  the 
two  shoulders,  which  is  very  marked  owing  to  the  pose  of  the  figure.  The 
illustration  of  the  papers  on  the  Jews  in  New  York,  and  the  alligator  hunts 
in  Louisiana,  and  Custer's  "Last  Battle"  are  all  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Century  ;  higher  praise  could  not  be  given. 

The  best  illustrated  paper  in  Harper'' s  is  the  lengthy  article  on  "  Popular 
Life  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Capitals."  There  is  an  admirable  engraving 
on  the  last  daj's  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  a  somewhat  horrible  picture  of  the 
slaying  of  Lutra  Rohab's  Delilah.  The  illustrations  of  Canada's  El  Dora- 
do, or  the  fishing  region  of  British  Columbia,  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  small  sketches  which  accompany  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  "  London 
of  Charles  the  Second  "  also  possess  considerable  interest. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  English  Illustrated  is  an  engraving  by  H.  Gedan 
of  George  Gizen,  merchant  of  the  Steel  Yard  in  London,  from  Holbein's 
picture.  In  Frank  Leslie'' s  Popular  Monthly  for  January  Roger  Riordan 
has  a  copiously-illustrated  paper  on  "Stained  Glass  in  America."  With 
its  number  for  January  2  the  Illustrated  London  A'etys  commenced  its 
hundredth  volume,  and  on  May  9  will  complete  its  fiftieth  year.  What 
great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  these  fifty  years,  a  glance  at  the  old 
volume  of  the  News  will  quickly  show.  Even  ten  years  ago  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  was  greatly  different  to  what  it  is  now.  The  wood-en- 
gravings were  not  so  fine,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  pictures  engraved  by 
the  new  photographic  process,  the  paper  was  more  flimsy,  and  the  letter- 
press was  more  distinguished  for  padding  than  for  literary  matter.  But 
the  last  few  years  has  changed  all  that,  and  now  we  have,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Clement  King  Shorter — who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  John 
Lash  Latey  early  in  1891 — a  paper  which  the  last  generation  of  News 
readers  would  hardly  recognize.  The  incursion  of  Black  and  Wliite  into 
the  field  of  illustrated  journalism,  coming  close  upon  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Shorter  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  News,  quickened  things  up  a  bit. 
Black  and  White  was  to  be  literary ;  so  Mr.  Shorter,  not  to  be  beaten,  made 
the  News  literary  too,  and  a  glance  at  both  papers  for  the  past  year  will 
fihow  which  has  been  the  most  successful.  In  the  quality  of  its  engravings 
and  illustrations  the  new-comer  is  ahead,  but  in  literary  matter  the  News 
V  far  and  away  the  best. 


in  the  Architectural  Record  William  Nelson  Black  has  a  considerable 
paper  on  "Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art,"  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  reforms  the  World  building  of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  pictu- 
resqueness. 


ART    TOPICS. 

L'Art.  —Paris,     December  1 
Aupruste  Vitu.     (Illus. )     A.DeLatour. 
filie    Delaunay.— Continued      (Illus.)    Paul 

Leroi. 

December  15. 
Exhibition  of  Dutch   Old   Masters   in  Paris 

for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor.     (Illus.)    L. 

Gauchez. 
filie     Delaunay.— Continued.      (^llus.)       P. 

Leroi. 
Edouard     Lalo.     With    Portrait.    G.   Serv- 

ieres. 
Raflfet,  Artist.     (Illus.)    A.  de  Buisseret. 
Reviews  of  Christmas  Books.     (Illus.) 

Art  Amateur.— January. 
"The  Golden  Stair"  of  Burne  Jones.     (Illus.) 
Metal  Work  in  the  Spitzer  Museum.     (Illus.) 
C.  Wason. 

Art  Journal. — January. 
"A   Street   in   Cologne."    Etching  by  A.  H. 

Haig. 
Axel  H.Haig.     alius.)    C.L.Hind. 
The    Sculptor's     Mistake.      (Illus.)      J.  Le- 

maitre. 
Sir  Joshua  Rej'nolds  and  His  Models.    (Illus. ) 

F.  A.  Gerard. 
Ceilings  and  Floors.     (Illus.)    Aymer  Val- 

lance. 
The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh, 

and  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  Director.    With 

Portrait    and    other    Illustrations.     H.  M. 

Cundall. 

Atalanta.— January. 
Royal  Favorites.     Illustrations  from  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer.     Adela  E.  Oppen. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— January. 
Why    Socialism    Appeals    to    Artists.      W. 
Crane. 

Century. — January. 
Andrea  del  Sarto.     (Illus.)    W.  J.Stillman. 

Chambers's  Journal. — January. 
Concerning  Etching. 

Chautauquan. — January. 
Richter.     (Illus.)    M.Thompson. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.-January. 
Angelica  Kauffmann.     With  Portrait.     Eve- 
lyn M.  Moore. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. — December   1. 
Simon-Jacques   Rochard.— I.     Charles   Eish- 

russi. 
The  Collection  of  Arms  in  the  Museum  of 

the  Louvre.— I.     M.M.  Maindron. 
filie    Delaunay.— Concluded.      M.  G.  Lafen- 

estre. 
The  True  Architect  of  the  Old  Town  Hall  of 

Paris.     M.  Bernard  Prost. 
German  Art.     M.  T.  de  Wyzewa. 
Art  Bibliography  for  the  Last  Six  Months  of 

the  Year  1891.    M.  Paulin  Teste. 

Magazine  of  Art.— January. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady.  Photogravure  after  John 
Russell. 

John  Russell.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.     G.  C.  Williamson. 

House  Architecture- Exterior.  (Illus.)  R. 
Blomfield. 

Two  Winter  Exhibitions.  (Illus.)  F. Wed- 
more. 

Book-Edge  Decoration.  (Illus.)  Miss  S. T. 
Prideaux. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery.— L  alius.)  W.Arm- 
strong. 

Portfolio.— January. 
"The    Bookworm."    Etching  after  J.  A.  Lo- 

max. 
The  Inns  of  Court. —L     (Illus.)    W.J.Loftie. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Hogarth."    (Illus.)    C. 

Phillips. 
"A  Spanish  Shepherd."    Etching  by  H.MaC' 

beth  Raeburn. 
The  Yorkshire  Coast.  —I    aHus. )  J.  Leyland. 

Scribner's.— January. 
American    Illustration   of  To-day.     (Illus.) 
W.  A.  Coffin. 
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"  HOMELESS." 

THERE  has  been  issued  from  the  British  publication 
department  of  the  Salvation  Army  an  intensely  in- 
teresting report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first 
year  of  the  "  Darkest-England  "  Social  Scheme.  It  is  a 
bright  and  hopeful  book,  which  tells  in  about  IGO  pages 
how  the  £100,000  given  a  year  ago  for  the  initiation  of 
the  proposals  then  made  by  General  Booth  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  with  what  prospects  of  future  expansion  and 
success.  It  is  a  remarkable  story,  and  one  that  will  sat- 
isfy all  inquiring  minds  except  those  so  hopelessly  preju- 
diced that  nothing  could  make  them  admit  that  anything 
good  could  come  from  a  project  that  they  condemned  a 
year  ago  without  understanding  it. 

WHAT   HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN   TWELVE   MONTHS. 

"We  might  easily  fill  pages  with  quotations  from  this 
report,  but  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and 
quote  only  from  the  excellent  summary  in  the  chapter, 
'•The  Book  in  Brief:" 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  '  Homeless  and  Starving, '  treated 
of  in  Chapter  II.     What  have  we  done  for  them? 

"  The  primary  object  of  our  Food  Depots  is,  as  we  have 
said,  to  aid  a  class  who  are  not  homeless,  but  who  are 
starving  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  not  be.  We 
have  during  the  year  supplied  1,817,188  cheap  meals  to 
people  who  were  largely  of  that  class.  Of  these,  210,000 
were  furnished  free,  being  paid  for  by  a  special  Distress 
Fund  raised  for  the  purpose  during  last  winter's  period 
of  special  distress. 


"  We  have  also  furnished  a  very  large  amount  of  f oodl 
for  consumption  in  our  clients'  own  homes. 

HOMES  FOR  THE   HOMELESS. 

"  As  to  the  homeless  people,  Westminster,  Whitechapel, 
Limehouse,  and  Clerkenwell  Shelters  have  provided  208,- 
019  beds.  The  first  two  make  a  charge  of  fourpence, 
which  includes  supper  and  breakfast.  The  last  two  fur- 
nish a  clean  and  comfortable  shake-down  for  twopence, pro- 
viding supper  and  breakfast  at  one  penny  each.  There- 
has  also  now  been  provided  superior  lodging-houses  in 
South wark  Street  and  Stanhope  Street,  Drury  Lane,  for 
men  who  desire  better  accommodation. 

"  Our  two  new  shelters  at  Marylebone  and  Blackfriars 
will  together  hold  1,200  men  at  a  qharge  of  one  penny  a^ 
night,  and  labor  yards  are  attached  where  a  man  can 
work  out  his  night's  shelter  if  he  has  not  a  copper.  In 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Bristol  we  have  opened  combination 
buildings,  comprising  food  depot,  shelter,  and  work- 
shops. Bristol  was  only  opened  December  14.  Leeds  and. 
Bradford,  between  August  28  and  November  27,  supplied 
16,771  beds  and  97,464  meals.  The  total  number  of  meals^ 
furnished  in  all  our  food  depots  and  shelter  institutions- 
during  the  year  was  2,290,950. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

"  Passing  to  the  labor  bureau  and  the  factories :  during^ 
the  year  we  have  opened  the  Lighthouse,  a  special  home 
for  the  men  who  have  been  received  into  the  factories. 

"  Of  eocpansion  there  has  been  a  great  deal  during  the 
year.  A  very  large  building  in  Old  Street  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a  factory  since  November,  1890,  while  the  Salvage 
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Wharf,  taken  possession  of  on  September  25,  1891,  ranks 
as  Elevator  III.,  and  will,  during  the  next  year,  employ 
•and  house  a  great  number  of  men.  The  322  men  at  present 
in  our  workshop  are  employed  as  follows :  Wood-chop- 
ping, 121;  carpentr}',  45;  assistant  carpenters,  22;  paint- 
ing 20;  clerical  work,  stores,  etc.,  12;  brush-making, 
30,  on  horses  and  conveyances,  12;  engineer's  depart- 
ment, 12,  mattress-making,  16;  basket-making,  2,  in 
.kitchen,  3;  on  general  work,  27. 

THE   RESCUE   HOMES. 

"The  women's  social  work  has  advanced  in  the  line  of 
furnishing  work  for  girls  and  women.  There  are  now 
fourteen  rescue  homes.  A  knitting  factory  and  a  laundry 
have  been  opeued,  and  the  bookbinding  factory  has  been 
removed  to  larger  premises.  Cardiff  has  a  new  supei-ior 
lodging-house  for  women,  modelled  after  our  popular  ai'k, 
and  premises  are  being  put  into  shape  for  a  like  one  with 
■Creche  attached,  opposite  the  Hanbury  Street  Shelter. 
A  Training  Home  for  obstetrical  nurses  has  been  opened 
in  connection  with  the  Maternity  Home,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  great  boon  to  many  poor  women  who  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  skilled  attention  in  their  hour  of  trial.  A 
■new  Rescue  Home  is  shortly  to  be  inaugurated  which  will 
,be  maintained   by   thank-offerings   from  girls  who  have 
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passed  through  the  Rescue  Homes  and  are  now  earning 
honest  livelihoods. 

"  Slum  workers  and  slum  jK)sts  have  had  their  numbers 
much  increased. 

FOR   JAIL-BIRDS. 

"  The  first  Prison  Gate  Home  was  opened  in  January. 
It  has  received  211  men  and  boys,  20  of  whom  were  under 
eighteen.  The  aggregate  sentences  of  those  received  smn 
up  to  216  years  and  3  months.  In  addition  to  these,  79 
men  have  been  met  at  the  prison  doors  and  sent  dii'cct  to 
an  Elevator.  The  Criminal  and  Investigation  Department 
has  dealt  with  165  cases;  27  are  still  on  their  books;  79  of 
the  remaining  138  have  been  aided. 


"In  the  other  cases,  prisoners  whose  friends  apply  tons 
for  aid  refused  even  assistance.  Special  care  is  given  to 
aiding  and  re-establishing  '  first  offenders. ' 

"  The  Advice  Bureau  has  given  much  help  and  solace  in 
a  quiet  way. 

EMIGRATION. 

"  The  Emigration  Bureau  has  been  scarcely  more,  as 
yet,  than  a  tentative  thing.     However,  837  people  have 
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applied  to  it  for  information  concerning  their  own  pro- 
posed removal  to  a  new  land.  Of  these,  98  have  been 
secured  assisted  passages  and  sent  abroad.  These  emi- 
grants should  not  be  confounded  with  our  own  proposed 
colonists.  These  98  have  gone  on  their  own  account,  to 
settle  in  places  of  their  own  choice,  and  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  Ai'my,  although  we  have,  in  nearly 
every  case,  given  letters  of  introduction  to  our  officers 
abroad,  which  will  insure  their  bearers  a  welcome,  with 
sympathy  and  aid  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty  which  may 
come  upon  them. 

THE  FARM   COLONY. 

"The  largest  and  unquestionably  the  most  important 
enterprise  undertaken,  however,  has  been  the  selecting  and 
founding  of  the  first  Farm  Colony.  The  results  have 
more  than  satisfied  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of 
land  and  of  the  perfect  facility  of  the  Colony  scheme.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one  to  work  out.  But  these  six 
months  have  proved  that  it  is  practicable.  At  present, 
210  men  are  on  the  Colony.  Certainly  .500  could  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  at  once.  The  accommodation  is  not 
yet  sufficient  for  more.  We  are  erecting  additional  build- 
ings. 

WHAT   IS    STILL   TO   BE   DONE. 

"  But  we  must  pass  rapidly  to  those  points  just  outside 
the  main  scheme  propounded  by  the  general  last  year, 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  work  out. 

"  (1 )  The  Poor  Man's  Bank.  This, it  will  be  remembered, 
was  to  furnish  loans  to  poor  men  of  known  good  charac- 
ter who  were  in  temporary  difficulties.  This  has  not  been 
started  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  money  was  not  given 
or  offered  for  the  purpose  to  enable  us  to  make  a  start. 

"  (2)  The  crying  need  of  the  Boys'  Home  is  forced  upon 
us  constantly.  Juvenile  '  first  offenders  '  at  the  'Bridge,' 
boys  at  our  shelters  constantly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  sight 
of  boys  whom  we  long  to  aid  and  cannot,  forces  this  lack 
upon  us  constantly. 

"  We  must  have  at  once  (a)  a  lodging-house  for  boys 
who  are  earning  their  own  living,  where  they  shall  feel 
free  as  birds  and  yet  be — unconsciously  to  themselves — re- 
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A   GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FARM 
COLONY. 

strained,  guarded,  mould- 
ed ;  (6)  an  Elevator  where 
we  can  teach  them  trades ; 
and  (c)  a  country  colony 
of  their  own  to  which  they 
can  be  drafted  off.  The 
obstacle  to  obtaining  at 
least  the  first  of  these  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
suitable  building. 

"  (3)  The  Preventive  Home  for  Girls  runs  up  against 
the  same  stone  wall.  One  thousand  pounds  was  given 
specially  for  its  establishment.  This  sum  is  still  set  aside 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  obtain  a 
suitable  house. 

"(4)  The  Inebriates'  Home.  Again  no  building !  We 
have  had  several  applications  from  inebriates.  The 
'  Bridge'  takes  them  in  temporarily. 

"  The  next  absolutely  necessary  link  in  our  chain  is,  of 
course,  the  Over-Sea  Colony.  The  general's  tour  has 
afforded  him  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  its  location,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  fixed 
almost  immediately  after  his  return. 

WHAT  IT   HAS   COST. 

"Of  the  £110,462  16s.  lid.  promised  in  all,  £7,369  18s. 
Od.  has  not  yet  been  received.  Of  the  amount,  £25,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  Over-Sea  Colony,  now  shortly  to  be 
established. 


"  On  the  City  Colony  there  has  been  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  some  £40,000  upon  land,  buildings,  plant,  fittings, 
machinery,  horses,  vans— in  short,  for  everything  required 
in  Depots,  Shelters,  Metropoles,  and  Elevators.  Of  this 
amount,  the  purchase  of  freehold  land  and  leasehold 
property  has  involved  an  outlay  of  £27,962.  The  principal 
further  item  of  expenditure  has  been  £11,000 — the  cost  of 
purchasing  machinery  and  plant  and  the  fitting  up  of 
various  buildings. 

"Passing  to  the  Farm  Colony,  land,  building,  wharf, 
tramway,  implements,  live  stock,  etc.,  have  cost  £34,000, 
and  additional  liabilities  have  been  incurred  to  the  extent 
of  about  £7,. 500.  Our  farm  consists  of  the  four  estates  of 
Park  Farm,  Castle  Farm,  Sayer's  Farm,  Belton  Hill,  and 
Leigh  Marsh,  having  a  total  acreage  of  1,2.36  acres.  The 
entire  purchase  money  gives  an  average  cost  per  acre  of 
£16.  The  total  capital  expenditure  sums  up  roughly  to 
£90,000.  In  excess  of  this  £90,000,  we  have,  however, 
incurred  liabilities  on  capital  account  to  the  extent  of 
£10,000  in  faith  of  the  unpaid  promises  to  the  fund,  and 
of  gifts  yet  to  come  from  those  who  read  these  pages. 

"This  rough  account  of  the  'Hundred  Thousand'  is 
given  here  especially  for  the  people  who  have  neither  time  ■ 
nor  inclination  to  wade  through  balance  sheets." 

WHAT  IS   WANTED   NOW. 

The  general  said,  when  he  proposed  to  take  this  work 
in  hand,  that  he  must  have  £100,000  to  start  it.  He  got 
the  money,  and  he  has  started  it  nobly.  He  said  also  that 
to  carry  it  on  he  must  have  £30,000  a  year  after  it  was 
started.  That  sum  has  now  to  be  raised.  That  it  will  be 
forthcoming  there  is  no  doubt.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  and  not  want  to  help  in  raising  it,  even  if  he  feels 
compelled  by  other  duties  to  abstain  from  helping  more 
directly  in  the  onerous  work  of  the  Social  Wing.  This  is 
applied  Christianity,  the  latest  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  it  would  be  well  in  all  our  churches  and 
chapels,  once  in  a  while,  to  postpone  the  chapters  about 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  Barnabas  and  James,  in  order  to  read 
to  the  congregation  of  the  struggles  of  Commissioner 
Cadman,  Colonel  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
Such  at  least  would  probably  be  the  advice  of  Paul  and 
his  companions  if  they  could  be  allowed  a  word  in  the 
matter,  unless  they  are  very  much  altered  from  what  they 
were  when  they  went  forth  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
hiunanity  to  win  the  world  for  Christ. 


MRS.   HUMPHRY   WARD'S   NEW  NOVEL* 


IT  has  been  known  for  some  time  in  literary  circles, 
and  in  the  world  of  religious  and  philosophic  thought, 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  was  engaged  upon  a  new  novel 
of  current  English  life ;  and  from  the  author  of  "  Robert 
Elsmere  "  nothing  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  was  to  be 
expected.  "  The  History  of  David  Grieve  "  is  the  title  of  a 
book  which,  before  this  notice  can  appear,  will  have  been 
made  accessible  to  the  reading  public.  Will  it  become, 
like  "  Robert  Elsmere, "  the  theme  of  universal  talk  and 
heated  controversy  from  Inverness  to  Seattle  and  from 
Halifax  to  Cape  Town?  Probably  not.  Will  the  public, 
then,  be  disappointed  with  "  The  History  of  David  Grieve?" 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  public  undoubtedly  will  be. 
What  the  critics  will  say  may  not  be  predicted,  and  the 
critics  have  not,  as  these  lines  are  written,  had  access  to 
the  book.     But  "  The  History  of  David  Grieve  "  is  a  book 

*"The  History  of  David  Grieve."     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
ISmo,  pp.  57G.    New  Yorli:   Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 


that  thoughtful  readers  will  read  a  second  time,  and  they 
will  like  it  much  better  on  second  reading  than  on  first. 

In  "  Robei-t  Elsmere  "  the  movement  was  simple,  strong, 
and  unified,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  made  an  impression 
so  sharp  as  to  be  startling.  To  orthodox  readers  it  was  a 
dangerous  picture  of  the  theological  and  religious  decline 
and  fall  of  a  human  soul.  To  other  readers  it  was  a  hope- 
ful and  gladdening  picture  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
progress  and  emancipation  of  a  human  soul.  But  from 
whatever  point  of  view  the  picture  was  approached,  its 
outlines  were  bold  and  strongly  defined.  It  is  a  more 
subdued  and  more  complex  picture  that  "  The  History  of 
David  Grieve  "  presents.  It  is  a  study  of  life  in  which, 
possibly  the  very  highest  art  is  sacrificed  by  a  failure  to 
subordinate  in  due  measure  the  minor  details  to  the  es- 
sential features;  and  thus  the  reader  who  does  notretrace-- 
the  tale  is  in  danger  of  cai'rying  away  a  confused  im- 
pression which  leaves  him  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  where- 
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fore  and  the  tendency  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  In  this 
respect  it  bears  some  such  relation  to  "  Robert  Elsinere  " 
as  George  Eliot's  "  Middlemarch  "  bears  to  "  Adam  Bede  " 
or  "Romola;"  or  as  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  bears  to 
"Pendennis"  or  "The  Nevvcombs." 

Yet  Mrs.  Ward  has  given  us  in  this  book  a  work  of 
literary  art  more  valuable  and  more  enduring  than 
"Robert  Elsmere;"  while  considered  as  a  discussion  of 
current  ethical  and  religious  and  social  problems,  it  is  no 
less  superior  to  the  book  which  was  making  so  extraor- 
dinary a  sensation  two  or  three  j'ears  ago. 

The  essential  history  of  a  man,  to  Mrs.  Ward's  mind, 
is  evidently  that  of  his  growing  and  formative  periods. 
And  David  Grieve,  when  the  book  ends,  is  still  a  young 
man,  just  entering  upon  the  large  activities  of  mature 
manhood.  The  reader  may  well  complain  that  the  novel 
is  so  voluminous  as  to  be  slightly  tedious  at  points.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books:  Book  I. ,  Childhood ;  Book  II., 
Youth;  Book  III.,Storm  and  Stress;  Book  IV.,  Maturity. 

David  Suveret  Grieve  is  introduced  to  us  first  as  an 
orphan  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who,  with  his  sister 
of  ten  or  eleven,  Louise  Stephanie  Grieve,  is  living  with 
his  uncle,  Reuben  Grieve,  upon  a  humble  and  barren 
mountain-side  grazing  farm  in  Westmorelandshire,  the 
rocky  central  ridge  of  England.  The  farm  had  belonged 
to  David's  grandfather,  who  had  died,  leaving  two  sons, 
Reuben  and  Sandy.  Reuben  had  stayed  on  the  farm, 
while  Sandy  had  gone  to  London,  where  he  had  shown 
cleverness  and  enterprise  and  had  become  foreman  in  a 
large  joinery  or  cai-penter  shop.  Sandy  had  accidentally 
met  in  the  pit  of  a  London  theatre  a  most  fascinating 
young  French  dressmaker,  and  had  in  due  time  married 
her,  only  to  be  deserted  by  her  several  years  later  and  left 
with  two  little  children  on  his  hands. 

Soon  afterward  the  young  wife  had  committed  suicide, 
and  Sandy  Grieve,  still  barely  thirty  years  old,  with 
broken  health,  broken  fortunes,  and  broken  heart,  dies 
in  a  London  lodging-house,  having  first  sent  for  his 
brother  Reuben  and  committed  the  two  children  to  his 
keeping,  pledging  Reuben  to  deal  honestly  and  justly  by 
the  orphans.  Reuben  is  a  weak,  rather  thriftless,  shilly- 
shally character,  saved  from  total  worthlessness  only  by 
a  strong  and  deep  religious  nature ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
belong  to  the  sect  called  "Christian  Brethren."  His  wife, 
Hannah,  has  ten  times  his  energy  and  absolutely  domi- 
nates him,  but  she  is  of  a  hard,  cruel,  and  miserly  dispo- 
sition. Sandy  has  left,  in  trust  for  the  children,  savings 
amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds;  and  Reuben  and 
Hannah  have  the  annual  interest  to  pay  them  for  bring- 
ing up  the  children. 

Mrs.  Ward  pictures  their  life  on  the  farm  with  a  pathos 
and  minuteness  that  reminds  us  now  of  Dickens,  now  of 
George  Macdonald,  and  now  of  George  Eliot.  Both 
children  are  of  soaring  and  adventurous  natures,  as  unlike 
the  common  clods  about  them  as  eaglets  differ  from  gos- 
lings. But  while  David  has  a  warm  and  affectionate 
nature,  a  moral  fibre  of  high  quality  and  a  dominating 
intellectual  passion,  the  sister  Louie  is  a  plienomenon  of 
selfishness,  ingratitude,  and  wayward  inijiulse.  Life  on 
the  farm  is  one  continual  and  bitter  struggle  between 
Hannah  and  Louie,  whose  mutual  hatred  is  indeed  ter- 
rible. David  borrows  books  from  an  insane  old  school- 
master and  his  mind  develops  rapidly.' 

The  children  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  their 
father  had  left  them  money,  and  they  are  taught  by 
Hannah  to  suppose  that  they  are  paupers  and  dependent 
upon  her  bounty  for  the  wretched  crust  that  she  permits 
them  to  have.  Poor  Reuben  meanwhile  is  struggling  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  because  his  conscience  upbraids  him 


for  the  bad  treatment  that  the  children  receive,  and  for  his 
failure  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  his  promises  to  the  dying 
Sandy. 

At  length  matters  reach  a  crisis,  and  David  runs  away 
to  make  his  fortune  at  Manchester,  promising  after  a  year 
or  two  to  send  for  Louie,  she  alone  being  in  the  secret  of 
his  departure.  In  Manchester  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
become  assistant  to  a  bookseller;  and  his  growth  is  as- 
tonishingly rapid  in  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  in 
the  dealer's  knowledge  of  rare  books  and  desirable  edi- 
tions.    Thomas  Purcell,   the  bookseller,  is  a  prosperous 
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man,  but  of  hard  and  uncompromising  character.     He  is 
■a  devout  Baptist,  tyrannical  and  intolerable. 

Before  leaving  the  farm,  David  has  been  through 
"  Christian  Brethren "  revival  meetings,  and  has  had 
religious  experiences,  which,  however,  have  only  resulted 
in  sharp  reaction.  In  Manchester  he  has  gotten  hold  of 
Rosseau,  Diderot,  and  the  French  infidel  philosophers,  has 
quickly  espoused  their  notions,  and  quite  heartily  despises 
everybody  who  still  lingers  in  the  chains  of  superstition. 
He  is  a  vegetarian ;  and  he  dines  at  a  vegetarian  restau- 
rant kept  by  a  versatile  and  mercurial  character,  one 
Adrian  O'Connor  Lomax  (who,  by  the  way,  had  married 
Purcell 's  sister  and  had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  most 
deadly  enmity  toward  Purcell).  Through  this  Lomax 
David  Grieve  has  begun  to  attend  secularist  me^etings  on 
Sundays  in  the  Manchester  Science  Hall.  This  imgodli- 
ness  vexes  the  righteous  Purcell,  and  ho  determines  at 
length  to  dismiss  David  from  his  employ.  He  is  the  more 
ready  to  do  so  because  his  daughter  Lucy,  I'ecently  re- 
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turned  from  school,  has  begimto  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  tailing  in  love  with  the  shop  assistant,  who  by  this 
time  has  developed  into  a  young  man  of  the  most  striking 
and  unusual  beauty. 

David,  however,  has  saved  a  few  pounds,  and  he  sets  up 
a  little  rival  shop  for  himself,  which  succeeds  beyond  his 
expectations.  He  makes  influential  friends,  and  at  twenty 
years  of  age  begins  to  prosper.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  he  can  bring  Louie  from  the  farm  to  live  with  him 
in  Manchester.  She  has  grown  into  a  very  tall  and  a 
remarkably  beautiful  girl,  but  her  manners  are  bold  and 
unladylike  and  her  conduct  is  capricious  and  shocking. 
She  has  developed  a  sharp  worldliness,  and  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  every  instinct  of  gratitude  or  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion. David  bears  with  her  with  wonderful  patience,  and 
Louie  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  fine  embroidery 
for  chmx-h  decoration  under  the  eye  of  Miss  Dora  Lomax, 
the  devoted  and  faithful  High-Church  daughter  of  the 
rattle -brained  old  seculai'ist  who  keeps  the  vegetarian 
restaurant. 

Dora  is  a  girl  of  far  higher  and  nobler  qualities  than 
her  pretty  but  selfish  and  light-headed  little  cousin,  Lucy. 
Dora,  too,  has  fallen  in  love  with  David  Grieve,  but  is 
disposed  to  sacrifice  herself  for  Lucy's  sake;  while  as  for 
David,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with  either 
of  the  cousins,  both  of  whom  are  to  him  merely  pleasant 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  David  has  been  learning  French,  his  busi- 
ness in  foreign  books  has  been  growing,  and  it  is  thought 
best  that  he  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Paris  to  improve 
his  trade  connections  and  broaden  his  experience.  He  is 
ambitious  to  see  something  of  Parisian  artists  and  literary 
people ;  and  through  a  French  pohtical  refugee  whom  he 
knows  in  Manchester,  lodgings  are  secured  for  him  in  ad- 
vance in  a  house  occupied  by  artists.  Nothing  will  do 
but  that  Louie  should  accompany  him  to  Paris. 

They  fall  at  once  into  the  company  of  several  occupants 
of  the  house  in  which  they  lodge,  and  David  is  soon  madly 
in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Elise  Delaunay,  an  ambitious 
young  artist  whose  apartment  adjoins  theirs.  He  is  in  her 
society  constantly,  and  she,  finding  him  interesting,  grad- 
ually becomes  attached  to  him.  He  has  left  his  business 
in  Manchester  in  charge  of  an  assistant  for  the  fortnight; 
but  he  stays  on  and  on  in  Paris,  sends  back  for  his  sav- 
ings, and  forgets  everything  for  the  time  being  except  his 
devotion  to  Elise.  As  for  Elise  herself,  her  art  is  her 
grand  passion,  to  which  she  has  given  her  whole  soul. 
But  David's  ardor  at  length  prevails,  and  they  are  united 
in  what  the  French  call  a  free  marriage,  a  union  not 
sanctioned  by  law  or  cliurch. 

After  a  few  weeks  Elise  finds  that  she  must  sacrifice 
either  her  lover  or  her  art,  and  she  yields  to  the  power  of 
her  ambition.  She  deserts  David  and  hides  herself  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paris.  He  searches  for  her  in  despair,  and 
at  length  falls  ill.  When  on  the  very  jioint  of  committing 
suicide,  he  is  saved  by  a  young  minister  from  Manchester 
who  had  known  him  as  a  boy  on  the  farm,  and  has 
through  all  his  career  felt  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
talented  young  bookworm.  Mr.  Ancrum,  the  minister, 
takes  David  back  to  Manchester. 

But  while  David  had  been  forgetting  everything  in  his 
devotion  to  Elise,  his  wayward  sister  Louise  had  been  be- 
having far  worse.  She  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
dissolute  though  talented  sculptor  whose  study  was  in  the 
same  house,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress. David  demands  of  her  that  she  shall  persuade  the 
sculptor  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife ;  and  the  thing  is 
brought  about  through  the  gift  by  David  of  all  the  money 
which  his  father  had  left  to  him — for  it  should  be  ex- 


plained that  Reuben  Grieve  had  at  length  repented  and 
had  made  over  to  David  the  little  estate  of  six  hundred 
pounds. 

David  begins  at  the  bottom  again  in  Manchester, 
crushed  and  altered,  and  gradually  builds  up  his  business 
again.  Pur  cell  had  once  formed  a  plan  to  buy  the  build- 
ing in  which  David's  shop  was  located,  in  order  to  turn 
out  the  tenant;  but  Lucy,  eager  to  put  David  under  obli- 
gation to  her,  i-eveals  the  plan  to  him,  and  prompt  action 
averts  the  calamity.  Purcell  discovers  Lucy's  part  in  the 
matter,  and  she  is  sent  off  to  relatives,  and  is  henceforth 
practically  banished  froin  home.  She  loses  no  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  David  the  fact  that  she  has  made  great 
sacrifices  in  his  behalf,  and  that  her  whole  life  has  been 
sijoiled  on  his  account.  David  feels  the  need  of  a  wif^ 
and  a  home,  Lucy  is  rather  pretty  and  attractive,  he  is 
in  his  loneliness  touched  by  the  genuineness  of  her  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  at  length,  one  day,  plunges  into  the  pro- 
posal of  a  marriage  which  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
her  while  coming  very  far  short  of  satisfying  him. 

And  here  begins  the  strongest  and  best  part  of  all  this 
book.  A  more  ill-mated  pair,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Does  Mrs.  Ward,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  marriage  is  a  failure,  and  how  two 
people  of  different  tastes  and  natures  bound  together 
under  such  circumstances  must  inevitably  drift  further 
apart  and  make  eventual  shipwreck  of  their  wedded  life? 
Not  by  any  means.  Gradually,  little  by  little,  through 
a  term  of  years,  Lucy's  nature  becomes  less  worldly,  her 
selfishness  disappears,  she  learns  to  take  some  slight  interest 
in  David's  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  workingmen, 
and  love  on  both  sides  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until, 
at  length,  something  like  an  ideal  affection  exists  be- 
tween the  two.  If  nothing  else  could  be  commended  about 
this  book — and  there  is  much  to  commend — it  would  de- 
serve high  praise  for  its  sane,  wholesome,  and  true  teach- 
ings upon  the  subject  of  marriage. 

Referring  in  later  life  to  his  experience  in  Paris,  David 
has  this  to  say,  in  which  he  sums  up  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
whole  lesson  of  this  book  upon  the  marriage  question : 

"No,"  he  said,  with  deep  emphasis.  '■'•No — I  have  come 
to  think  the  most  disappointing  and  hopeless  marriage, 
nobly  borne,  to  ^e  better  worth  having  than  what  people 
call  an  'ideal  passion' — if  the  ideal  passion  must  be  en- 
joyed at  the  expense  of  one  of  those  fundamental  rules 
which  poor  human  nature  has  worked  out,  -with  such  infi- 
nite difficulty  and  pain,  for  the  protection  and  help  of  its 
own  weakness.  I  did  not  know  it — but,  so  far  as  in  me 
lay,  I  Avas  betraying  and  injuring  that  society  which  has 
given  me  all  I  have. " 

David  does  not  develop  into  a  Christian  of  a  precisely 
orthodox  type,  but  his  further  reading  and  study  and, 
above  all,  his  experience  in  trying  to  live  a  true  life,  soon 
lead  him  wholly  to  abandon,  as  worthless  and  shallow, 
the  French  materialism  which  he  had  at  first  espoused. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  his  journal,  in  which  he 
makes  explanation  of  his  progress  in  religious  belief : 

When  I  look  back  over  the  mass  of  patient  labor  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  present  century  I'ound  the 
founder  of  Christianity  and  the  origins  of  his  society — 
when  I  compare  the  text-books  of  sixty  years  ago — I  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  empty  and  ignorant  arrogance  with 
which  the  French  eighteenth  century  treated  the  whole 
subject.  The  first  stone  of  the  modern  building  had  not 
been  laid  when  Voltaire  wrote,  unless  perhaps  in  the  Wolf- 
enbiittel  fragments.  He  knew,  in  truth,  no  more  than 
the  Jesuits,  much  less,  in  fact,  than  the  better  men  among 
them. 

...  It  has  been  like  the  unravelling  of  a  piece  of  fine 
and  ancient  needlework — and  so  discovering  the  secrets  of 
its  make  and  craftsmanship.  A  few  loose  ends  were  first 
followed  up ;  then  gradually  the  whole  tissue  had  been 
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involved,  till  at  last  the  nature  aud  quality  of  each 
thread,  the  purpose  and  the  skill  of  each  stitch,  are  be- 
■coming  plain ,  and  what  was  mystery  rises  into  knowledge. 
.  .  .  But  how  close  and  fine  a  web ! — and  how  difficult 
and  patient  the  process  by  which  Christian  realitij  has  to 
be  grasped !    There  is  no  short  cut — one  must  toil. 

But  after  one  has  toiled,  what  are  the  rewards?  Truth 
first — which  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  a  means  to  any- 
thing beyond.  Then — the  great  figure  of  Christianity 
given  back  to  j'ou  with  something  at  least  of  the  first 
magic,  the  first "  natural  truth"  of  look  and  tone.  Tlirough 
and  beyond  dogmatic  overlay,  and  Messianic,  theoi'y  and 
■wonder-loving  addition,  to  recover,  at  least  fragmeuta- 
rily,  the  actual  voice,  the  first  meaning,  which  is  also  the 
■eternal  meaning,  of  Jesus — Paul — "John"! 

Finally — a  conception  of  Christianity  in  "which  you 
discern  once  more  its  lasting  validity  and  significance — its 
imperishable  place  in  human  life.  It  becomes  simply  that 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  belongs  to  and 
aflfects  you — you,  the  modei'n  European — just  as  Greek 
philosophy,  Stoic  or  Cynic,  was  that  preaching  of  it  which 
belonged  to  and  affected  Epictetus. 

Just  as  Lucy  had  come  to  be  the  wife  of  his  soul,  syru- 
pathetic  and  devoted,  she  fell  victim  to  malignant  cancer, 
leaving  David  with  a  little  son  several  years  old.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  known  as  a  writer  upon  labor  ques- 
tions and  social  topics,  his  book  business  had  grown  very 
large,  and  he  had  become  a  printer  and  publisher  as  well, 
employing  a  force  of  several  hundred  men.  He  has  in- 
troduced profit-sharing  schemes,  and  in  various  ways  has 
made  himself  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence  in  Man- 
chester, having  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and  especially 
of  workingmen  and  their  organizations.  The  brilliant 
career  as  a  great  statesman  which  some  of  his  friends 
had  anticipated  for  him  in  his  fiery  youth  was  not  to  be 
his.  But  his  manly  and  altruistical  life  in  Manchester  was 
career  enough. 

For  new  friends,  new  surroundings,  efforts  of  another 
type,  his  power  •  was  now  irrevocably  gone ;  he  shrank 
more  than  ever  from  the  egotisms  of  competition.  But 
within  the  old  lines  he  had  recovered  an  abundant  energy. 
Among  his  workmen ;  amid  the  details,  now  fortunate, 
now  untoward,  of  his  labors  for  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  of  industrial  ethics;     in   the  workings  of   the 


remarkable  pamphlet  scheme,  dealing  with  social  and 
religious  fact,  which  was  fast  making  his  name  famous  in 
the  ears  of  the  England  which  thinks  and  labors;  and  in 
the  self-devoted  help  of  the  unhappy — he  was  developing 
more  and  more  the  idealist's  qualities,  aud  here  and 
there — inevitably — the  idealist's  mistakes.  His  face,  as 
middle  life  was  beginning  to  shape  it — with  its  subtle  and 
sensitive  beauty — was  at  once  the  index  of  his  strength 
and  his  limitations. 

When  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book  and  reluctantly  part 
company  with  the  hero,  he  has  been  only  lately  bereaved, 
aud  is  still,  therefore,  a  young  man ;  but  his  character  is 
wholly  formed,  and  we  see  clearly  that  his  life  must  i)ro- 
ceed,  henceforth,  smoothly  upon  the  lines  which  have  been 
projected  for  it.  The  author  sums  up  the  experience  of 
her  hero  in  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  the  most 
orthodox  can  t^ke  no  exception : 

He  knew  the  perils  of  his  own  nature,  and  there  was 
in  him  a  stern  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  living  aright,  and 
the  awf ulness  of  the  claim  made  by  God  and  man  on  the 
strength  and  will  of  the  individual.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  "  taught  of  God  "  through  natural  affec- 
tion, through  repentance,  through  sorrow,  through  the 
constant  energies  of  the  intellect.  Never  had  the  Divine 
voice  been  clearer  to  him,  or  the  Divine  Fatherhood  more 
real.  Freely  he  had  received — but  culy  that  he  might 
freely  give.  On  this  Christmas  night  he  renewed  every 
past  vow  of  his  soul,  aud  in  so  doing  rose  once  more  into 
that  state  and  temper  which  is  man's  pledge  aud  earnest 
of  inunortality — since  already,  here  and  now,  it  is  the  eter- 
nal life  begun. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  written  this  book  with  purpose  and  with 
conscience.  It  teaches  true  lessons,  it  paints  real  life  and 
experience,  and  it  is  a  worthy  addition  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish novels  of  our  generation.  It  is  a  book  which  has 
seemingly  been  written  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  sombre 
shadow  lies  across  most  of  the  pages;  yet  there  runs 
through  it  all  a  note  of  hope  and  courage  which  finds  its 
full  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  Of 
Louie's  sacf  career  and  painful  death  and  of  the  ex- 
periences and  fates  of  other  dramatis  personce  our  reader 
must  learn  from  the  book  itself. 
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the  most  readable  portion  of  this  work. 

The'  Bishop  Hill  Colony :  A  Religious  Communistic  Set- 
tlement in  Henry  County,  Illinois.  By  Michael  A. 
Mikkelsen,  A.  M.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science.  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.     50  cents. 

The  Bishop  Hill  colony  possesses  interest  from  various 
points  of  view.  Its  historical  significance  is  great,  for  as  a 
pioneer  Swedish  settlement  of  several  hundred  families  it  had 
much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  heary  migration  of  Swedes  to 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  also  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Church  history,  and  it  has  its  place 
among  those  curious  communistic  experiments  of  which  the 
United  States  has  seen  so  large  a  number.  Jlr.  Mikkelsen  is  a 
post-graduate  student  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  T'liiver- 
sity,  and  he  has  produced  in  this  monograph  a  notewortliy  con- 
tribution to  the  hi.story  of  the  origins  or  civil  and  reUj/ious 
society  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Princess  Tarakanova.  By  J.  P.  Danilevakl.  Jcc, 
pp.252.  London:  Swan  Sonuenschein  <*j:  Co.  10s.  (id. 
This  story  has  all   the  defects  of  history  tnd  none  of  the 

merits  of  fiction.     But  to  the  student  of  Ri-*sa1an  history  it  will 
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have  an  interest  entirely  apart  from  its  merits,  or  demerits, 
as  a  novel.  It  deals  with  the  attempt  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
Tarakanova  to  oust  Catherine  II.  from  the  throne  of  Russia, 
and  is  well  described  as  "a  dark  page  in  Russian  history."  The 
portraits  in  the  volume  are  interesting,  and  the  frontispiece  is 
reallj'  a  striking  and  jjowerful  picture.  Mme.  Ida  de  Mouch- 
anoff's  translation  is  good.  She  should  turn  her  attention  to  a 
more  promising  subject  than  Danilevski. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Wendell   Phillips:      The  Agitator.     By  Carlos  Martyn. 

Special   edition,  revised.     Paper,  8vo,  pp.  600.     New 

York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $1. 

Carlos  Martyn's  life  of  Wendell  Phillips  has  already  been 
before  the  public  for  a  year  or  two,  but  its  appearance  in  a 
cheaper  edition  this  year  should  give  it  a  greatly  increased 
sale  and  distribution.  It  is  a  wonderfully  ^trong  and  clear 
recital  of  the  career  of  the  eloquent  and  courageous  agitator 
for  human  freedom. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Francis  Bacon  and  His  Secret  Society.     By  Mrs.  Henry 

Pott.     12mo,    pp.   421.     Chicago;    Francis  J.  Scliulte 

&  Co. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  con- 
troversy, it  would  be  silly  to  deny  the  immense  range  of  inter- 
esting and  important  information  that  the  recent  Bacon  cult 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light.  Mrs.  Henry  Pott,  whose 
previous  Baconian  writings  have  so  worthily  attracted  atten- 
tion, has  now  brought  out  a  volume  of  extraordinary  interest 
entitled  "Francis  Bacon  and  His  Secret  Society,"  in  which  she 
endeavors  to  prove  the  existence  in  Bacon's  time  of  a  secret 
order  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  and  which  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  inner  circles  of  Freemasonry.  Whether  her 
theories  are  true  or  false,  the  book  contains  much  that  is 
curious  and  valuable. 

Tales  and  Legends  of  National  Origin  or  Widely  Cur- 
rent in  England  from  Early  Times.  With  Critical 
Introductions  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  8vo,  pp.  501. 
New  York:     Macmillau  &  Co.     ^3.. 50. 

This  collection  contains  ten  supernatural  legends,  six  feu- 
dal and  forest  legends,  twelve  romantic  legends,  and  seven 
descriptive  and  humorous  legends.  The  stories  are  clearly  and 
well  told,  and  the  critical  introductions  embody,  in  the  brief- 
est possible  form,  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship.  The 
introduction  to  the  Robin  Hood  legend,  for  instance,  occupies 
some  twenty-five  pages,  while  one  or  two  pages  suffice  for 
some  of  the  others.  The  book  is  very  handsomely  made  and 
printed,  and  it  meets  a  very  clearly  defined  want.  It  will 
become  a  standard. 

A  Primer   on  Browning.     By   F.  Mary  Wilson.      12mo, 

pp.  248.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     75  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  chapters  on  Browning's  literary 
life  and  personal  characteristics,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  devoted 
to  introductions  to  the  poems.  It  is  arranged  as  a  practical 
hand-book  to  accompany  and  aid  the  ordinary  reader  of  Brown- 
ing, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Four  Lectures  on   Heurik   Ibsen.     Dealing  Chiefly  with 

his  Metrical  Works.     By  Philip  H.Wicksteed,  M.  A. 

16mo,    pp.    126.     New  York:    Macmillan    &   Co.    90 

cents. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  is  the  young  Unitarian  clergyman  who 
preaches  in  Dr.  Martineau's'old  chapel  in  London,  and  who  is 
the  warden  of  the  so-called  Robert  Elsmere  Hall.  The  first 
lecture  is  upon  Isben's  poems,  the  second  on  "Brand,"  the 
third  on  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  the  fourth  on  Ibsen's  social  dramas. 
Students  and  readers  of  Ibsen  will  find  this  little  book  well 
worth  buying. 

Dante:  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  Oscar  Browning. 
16mo,  pp.  104.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  90 
cents. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  wrote  the  article  on  Dante  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     He  has  revised  and 
enlarged  that  article,  and  it  appears  as  an  attractive  little 
volume. 
Gossip  in  a  Library.    By  Edmund  Gosse.    8vo.    London : 

William  Heiuemann.     7s.  6d. 

This  volume  answers  to  its  name:  it  is  gossip,  and  about 
books.    Most  of  them  are  old  books -indeed,  only  three  are  by 


living  authors.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  them  sys- 
tematically or  completely.  Mr.  Gosse  simply  chats  about  each 
in  turn  in  the  capricious  way  in  which  a  man  might  talk  when 
showing  his  library  to  a  friend.  Sometimes  he  gives  a  real 
accoimt  of  the  volume,  its  history,  importance,  and  contents. 
Sometimes  he  merely  indulges  in  disjointed  remarks.  The 
essays  which  most  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  are  those 
on  Camden's  Britannia,  the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  "What 
Ann  Lang  Read,"  the  "Life  of  John  Buncle,"  "Peter  Bell  and. 
his  Tormentors,"  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Poems.  The  title 
of  the  book,  though  accurate,  is  unfortunate.  A  writer  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  position  should  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  a  pun. 

Goethe:  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  Oscar 'Browning, 
M. A.  Kimo,  pp.  152.  New  York:  Macmillan  &• 
Co.     90  cents. 

Mr.  Browning's  Goethe,  like  his  Dante,  is  reprinted  with 
alterations  and  additions  from  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  and  well- 
proportioned  little  sketch  of  Goethe's  life  and  writings. 

The  Browning  Cyclopaedia.  By  Edward  Berdoe.  Svo, 
pp.  572.     London :     Sonnenschein.     10s.  6d. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Robert  Browning, 
with  copious  explanatory  notes  and  references  on  all  difficult 
passages. 

"God  and  the  People."    By  Charles  W.  Stubb.     8vo,  pp. 

156.     London:  T.  Fisher  Un win.  5s. 

A  selection  from  the  writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  bearing 
as  sub-title  "The  Religious  Creed  of  a  Democrat." 

Pictures  of  Travel.     By  Heinrich  Heine.     Two  volumes, 

8vo.     London:  William  Heinemaun.     5s.  each. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  complete  English 
edition  of  Heine's  works,  translated  into  English  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann). 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Political  Verse.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  16mo, 
pp.  289.     New  York:     Macmillan  &.Co.  II. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  has  gone  through  the  range  of  standard 
English  poetry,  in  order  to  cull  out  a  special  collection  of  the 
political  verse  of  different  periods  in  England.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  done  before.  The  result  is  a  little  volume, 
more  interesting  as  illustrative  of  history  than  as  poetry 
per  se. 

The  Flaming  Meteor:    Poetical  Works  of  Will  Hubbard - 

Kernan.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Hon.  John 

R.    Clymer.     12mo,   pi:>.  270.      Chicago:    Charles  H. 

Kerr  &  Co. 

Will  Hubbard -Kernan  is  so  much  better  known  as  the 
quondam  editor  of  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  States,  and  as  a  young 
Northerner  who  went  South  after  the  war  'to  identify  himself 
more  bitterly  and  vindictively  with  the  ''Lost  Cause  "  than 
Robert  Toombs  himself,  than  by  any  other  title  to  fame,  that 
the  public  is  hardly  aware  of  him  as  a  poet.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Kernan  is  essentially  the  poet  rather  than  the  journalist  or 
politician.  Most  of  his  verses  have  appeared  as  fugitive  news- 
pajaer  pieces  in  small  Western  papers,  but  there  is  the  true  fire 
and  ring  in  all  of  them.  This  collection,  which  hails  from 
the  West,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  at  the 
present  moment  to  receive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kernan 
will  devote  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  further  cultivation 
of  his  poetical  muse. 

The  Tempting  of  the  King:  A  Study  of  the  Law.  By- 
William  Vincent  Byars.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  53.  St.. 
Louis:     C.W.  Alban  &  Co.     25  cents. 

This  poem  tells  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  King  David 
by  the  beauty  of  Bathsheba  in  a  smooth  and  readable  blank, 
verse. 

Concerning    Cats.      By   Graham   R.    Tomson.      Svo,   pp» 

135.     London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwiu.     3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  the  Cameo  Series,  containing  an  anthology 
of  poems  concerning  cats,  by  many  authors,  both  English  and 
French.  Although  by  no  means  comprehensive,  the  selection 
is  excellent.  It  contains  a  new  poem  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse 
— one  of  the  best  in  the  book— and  many  translated  from  the 
French  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  while  several  French  pieces, 
"too  excellent  to  leave  out,  too  subtle  to  translate,"  are  in- 
cluded in  their  original  form.  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's  illustra- 
tions are  quaint  and  pleasing. 
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The   Profligate.     By   A.  W.  Pinero.    pp.    123.     Londou : 
William  Heinemaun.     2s.   6d. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Pinero's  dramatic  works,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  "The  Profligate"  itself,  an  introductory 
essay  by  Mr.  Malcora  C.Salaman,  and  an  excellent  reproduction 
of  Mr.  T.Mordecai's  portrait  of  the  dramatist. 

Herrick's  Works.      Edited  by   Alfred  W.  Pollard.     Two 

volumes.     12mo,  pp.  318,  356.     London:  Lawrence  & 

Bullen. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  have  inaugurated  their  Muses' 
Library  by  a  new  ecMtion  of  Herrick"s  poems,  "The  Hesperi- 
des  "  and  Noble  Numbers,"  imder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Pollard  and  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 


FICTION. 

Mr.  Isaacs:      A  Tale  of  Modern   India.      By  F.  Marion 

Crawford.     12mo,   pp.   320.     New   York:    Macmillan 

&  Co.     $1 

With  all  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  new  stories  appearing  so 
frequently  and  maintaining  so  high  a  standard  of  merit,  his 
original  tale,  "Mr. Isaacs,"  holds  the  first  place  in  the  list. 
His  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  have  been  obliged  to 
issue  a  new  edition  of  it. 

Philip;  or,  The  Mollies'  Secret:  A  Tale  of  the  Coal 
Regions.  By  Patrick  Justin  McMahon.  12mo,  pp. 
578.     Philadelphia:  H.L.Kiluer  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions  based  upon 
exciting  incidents  in  the  Molly  Maguire  troubles,  and  written 
from  the  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

A    North    Country    Comedy.     By    M.    Betham-Edwards. 

12ino,  pp.  347.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.   Lippincott    Co. 

$1.25. 

A  new  English  novel  in  Lippincott's  copyrighted  foreign 
series.  A  conventional  English  society  story,  with  a  little  more 
of  incident  and  movement  than  usual. 

A  Strange  Elopement.     By  W.  Clark  Russell.     12mo,  pp. 

216.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

This  is  another  of  Clark  Russell's  swinging,  readable  sea 
tales,  the  centre  of  interest  being  an  elopement  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat. 

The  Heiress  of  Greenhurst.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stevens. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  430.  Philadelphia:  T.B.Peterson  & 
Bros.     25  cents. 

Tales   of   Two    Countries.       By   Alexander   L.  KieUand. 

London:  Osgood  &  Mcllvaine.     3s.  6d. 

English  readers  already  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
William  Archer  for  introducing  them  to  the  works  of  Ibsen 
and  Maeterlinck.  That  debt  is  now  increased  by  this  volume 
of  short  stories  by  one  whom  Mr.  Archer  places  on  an  equal 
eminence  in  Norwegian  literature  with  Ibsen  and  Bjornsou 
Kielland,  Mr.  Archer's  preface  tells  us.  came  to  the  front  some 
twenty  years  later  than  either  of  these  writers,  but  he  is 
already  the  author  of  a  goodly  number  of  books,  both  long 
novels  and  short  stories,  which  we  hope  we  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading.  Each  of  the  tales  in  this  volume  is  a 
gem,  but  they  are  all  entirely  distinct  and  breathe  a  different 
feeling.  All  make  one  think.  Kielland  is  no  mere  story- 
teller. He  has  keen  artistic  and  social  sympathies,  is  realistic 
without  being  coarse,  and  above  all  is  entirely  readable  and 
interesting. 

The  Tragic  Comedians.     By  George  Meredith.    Svo,  pp. 

258.     London:  Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.     Gs. 

The  tragic  love-story  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Helena 
von  Donniges  serves  Mr.  Meredith  as  the  subject-matter  of  this 
novel,  which  first  apjieared  in  l)ook  form  in  1H81.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's chief  authority  was,  in  fact,  the  book  written  by  Helene 
von  Racowitza  herself ,  and  he  has  kei)t  very  close  to  her  narra- 
tive, his  characters  being  easily  recognizable  under  the  ficti 
tious  names  with  which  he  endowed  them.  This  new  edition 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr  Meredith,  and 
has  also  the  advantage  of  a  brief  introduction  by  the  editor  of 
the  Illustrated  L/mdon  Nev:s,  Mr. Clement  Shorter,  on  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle,  judicious  and  carefully  w  itten,  but  giving  too 
little  attention,  we  think,  to  I^assalle's  political  career.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Meredith  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the 
vol'ime,  which  also  contains  portraits  of  Lassalle  and  Helene. 


Meredithians  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers  for 
issuing  this  book  in  a  binding  uniform  with  Mr.  Meredith's  other 
works. 

John  Pas-Plus.     By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.     Paper,  pp. 
237.     Is. 

A  volume  of  the  Bailway  Automatic  Library.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  must  write  something  better  than  this  if  he 
wishes  to  gain  any  reputation  as  a  novelist. 


SCIENCE  AND   MEDICINE. 

Homilies  of  Science.     By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     12mo,  pp.  327, 

Chicago:     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

These  brief  essays,  chiefly  upon  religious  thought  and 
practical  ethics,  first  appeared  as  editorials  in  the  Open  Corirt, 
a  remarkably  strong  and  original  Chicago  publication  devoted 
to  advanced  thought.  While  these  essays  are  opposed  to  some 
of  the  teachings  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  they  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  highest  Christian  morality,  and  are  not  in  any 
true  sense  antagonistic  to  religious  faith.  They  are  construct- 
ive rather  than  destructive. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad.     By  Archibald 

Geikie,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     12mo,  pp.  342.     Ne-w  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Dr.  Archibald  Geikie  is  director-general  of  the  geological 
surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  a  bright  and  ac- 
complished writer  as  well  as  a  distinguished  scholar.  This 
volume  is  a  collection  of  his  fugitive  essays  and  writings  upon 
geological  topics,  and  it  covers  a  wide,  terrestrial  range.  It 
deals  with  English,  Scotch,  French,  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and 
American  geological  topics,  and  is  altogether  a  readable  and 
charming  volume. 

The  Story  of  the  Hills :  A  Book  about  Mountains  for 
General  Readers.  By  Rev. H.N. Hutchinson,  B.A. , 
F.G.S.  12mo,  pp.  370.  New  York.  Macmillan  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Like  Dr.  Geikie,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  F.G.S.,  is  also  a 
distinguished  British  geologist.  He  dedicates  his  book  to  all 
who  love  mountains  and  hills.  It  deals  with  "The  Mountains  as 
they  Are"  in  Part  I.  and  "How  the  Mountains  were  Made"  in 
Part  II.  It  has  a  number  of  illustrations,  and  is  a  book  which 
could  be  read  by  all  young  people  with  great  profit  and  inter- 
est. Moreover,  it  is  just  the  book  for  intelligent  travellers- 
who  are  making  a  sojourn  in  the  Alps,  the  Rockies,  or  any 
other  mountain  region. 

Helen  Keller:     Souvenir  of  the   First  Summer  Meeting- 

of  the  AmericanAssociation  to  Promote  the  Teaching. 

of    Speech   to    the    Deaf.     Washington:     The   Volta 

Bureau. 

The  case  of  Helen  Keller,  who  became  totally  deaf  and 
blind  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  who  now  converses 
fluently  and  writes  a  beautiful  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  in  the  history  of  modern  methods  for 
the  instruction  of  blind  deaf  mutes.  We  do  our  readers  a 
kindness  in  calling  attention  to  this  fascinating  and  extraord' 
nary  little  publication. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Reading  and  Speaking :  Familiar  Talks  to  Young  Men 
who  would  Speak  Well  in  Public.  By  Brainard  Gard- 
ner Smith,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  165.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.     65  cents. 

Professor  Brainard  G.  Smith,  of  Cornell  University— the 
gentleman  whose  admirable  instruction  in  the  correct  and  fit 
writing  of  ordinary  practical  English  has  led  to  much  needless 
controversy  about  schools  of  journalism — is  the  author  of  a  lit- 
tle book  which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  and  gladness  by  young 
men  in  four  hundred  American  colleges  and  universities,  and 
big  boys  in  four  thousand  high  schools  and  academies.  It  is 
a  practical,  uSffuJ,  every-day  little  treatise  upon  public  speak- 
ing.    This  is  g  t/Ook  that  will  sell  in  spite  of  everything. 

Farensic  Elt/'^uence:  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Dratory.  By  John  Goss,  A.M.  13mo,  pp. 
SM.     San  Francisco-  The  S.Cai-son  Co. 

Sr)mev,)iat  in  the  line  of  Professor  Smith's  book,  but  less 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  of  students,  is  a  volume  on 
''Forenfic  Eloquence,    *)y  Mr.  John  Goss,  of  San  Francisco. 
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lia  Famille  de  Germandre.     Par  George  Sand.     Edited  by 

Augusta  C.Kimball.     12mo,    pp.    118.     Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.     65  cents. 

Students  of  French  will  find  Augusta  Kimball's  edition  of 
<3eorge  Sand's  "La  Famille  de  Germandre"  a  well-selected  tale, 
•conveniently  printed  and  prepared. 

Manual  of  Plane  Geometr}',  on  the   Heuristic  Plan.     By 

G.  Irving  Hopkins.     12mo,   pp.    187.     Boston:    D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.     75  cents. 

The  principles  of  geometry  do  not  change,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  improving  the  methods  of  presenting  and 
teaching  geometry,  and  Mr  Hopkins'  little  manual  would  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  published 
lor  the  presentation  of  plane  geometry  to  young  pupils. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Century  Dictionary:  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of 
the  English  Language.  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Six 
volumes.  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  1046.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

The  delivery  of  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
■Century  Dictionary,  covering  a  little  more  than  the  last  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  noteworthy  event  as  marking  the 
•completion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  literary  undertak- 
ings. The  Century  Dictionary  will  be  received  as  the  standard 
lor  many  years  to  come  by  very  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  Far  from  being  a  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  hailed  by  the  intelligent  public  with  delight  and 
•enthusiasm. 

Band,  McNally   &   Co.  's  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

What  the  great  Century  Dictionary  is  to  other  and  less 
•complete  lexicons  of  English,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 's  new  In- 
•dexed  Atlas  of  the  World  will  be  among  other  accessible  at- 
lases. The  page  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  atlas, 
the  maps  are  all  new  and  embody  the  latest  data,  and  the 
indexing  features  are  by  far  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
-ever  attempted  before.  An'exhaustive  index  accompanies  every 
map.  The  maps  of  the  States  show  absolutely  every  existing 
post-office,  a  thing  probably  never  attempted  before  in  a  world 
atlas.  The  statistical  tables,  based  upon  the  latest  census- 
taking  and  illustrated  with  colored  diagrams,  are  also  of  the 
highest  value.  Splendid  maps  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world  are  another  feature  of  this  entrancing  publication. 
The  enterprise  of  a  Chicago  house  in  preparing  the  completest 
historical  and  practical  atlas  ever  devised  is  highly  appropri- 
ate in  this  year  which  completes  the  fourth  century  since  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  gave  a  beginning  to  the  modern  science 
•of  geography. 

•State  Legislation  in  1891.  A  Comparative  Summary  and 
Index  issued  as  a  State  Library  Bulletin  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

This  publication  classifies,  in  the  most  summary  way,  the 
legislation  of  the  various  States  enacted  in  1891,  iust  as  its 
predecessor  covered  the  same  ground  for  1800.  This  second 
tjulletin  is  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  first,  which  is 
the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  it.  Mr. W.B.Shaw, 
who  is  a  regular  contributor  upon  these  subjects  to  The  Review 
■OF  Revibws,  is  the  compiler  of  this  volume,  under  the  directioil 
■of  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Librarian.    The  great  value  of  these 


annual  summaries  is  too  obvious  to  be  expatiated  -apon.  To 
lawyers,  members  of  legislatures,  librarians,  and  students  of 
legislation  they  are  indispensable. 

Index  to  Scribner's  Magazine,  Volumes  I-X.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Scribner''s  Magazine  has  completed  ten  half-yearly  vol- 
umes, and  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  liter- 
ature and  knowledge  in  the  last  half  decade  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  g^reat  periodical.  The  very  complete  and 
perfectly  prepared  index  of  these  first  ten  volumes  is  therefore 
a  library  convenience  of  much  value. 

The  Overland  Monthly.  Volume  XVIIL  Second  Series, 
July-December,  1891.  San  Francisgo:  The  Overland 
Monthly  Publishing  Co. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  Overland  Monthl  for  the  last 
half  of  1891  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  the  develop- 
ment of  illustrations.  It  ir  only  by  taking  complete  volumes 
of  the  Overland  and  nmning  through  the  table  of  contents  that 
one  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  this  magazine  as  an 
exponent  of  Pacific  Slope  life  and  affairs. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.  By  Walter  J.  Clutterbuck, 
F.R.G.S.  12mo,  pp.  275.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Clutterbuck  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. Incidentally  his  book  contains  some  bits  of  valuable 
information  about  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  but  practically  it  is 
made  up  of  the  most  trivial  irrelevancies.  Nothing  could  be 
more  painfully  flat  than  Mr.  Clutterbuck's  anecdotes  about 
fellow-travellers  and  his  constant  attempts  at  witticism. 

Delagoa  Bay :  Its  Natives  and  Natural  History.  By  Rose 
Monteiro.  8vo,  pp.  274.  London:  George  Philip  & 
Son.     9s. 

Very  little  scientific  or  geographical  information  of  value 
can  be  expected  of  a  book  which  the  author  herself  acknowl- 
edges is  mainly  composed  of  letters  written  to  home  friends  to 
describe  her  life  and  work.  It  is,  however,  brightly  written 
and  interesting.  The  twenty  illustrations  are  mainly  entomo- 
logical. 

The  Real  Japan:  Studies  of  Contemporary  Japane;se 
Manners,  Morals,  Administration,  and  Politics.  8vo, 
pp.  364.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     7s.   6d. 

These  "Studies  "  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  series 
of  letters  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  other  influential  journals.  Mr.  Norman  enjoyed  unique  , 
opportunities  for  studying  the  country,  and  his  book  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  to  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  dernier 
mot  upon  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author. 

H.  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  in  Southern 

India.     ByJ.D.Rees.    8vo,  pp.  219.     London:  Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  late 
prince  to  Southern  India.  The  book  also  contains  a  narrative 
of  elephant-catching  in  Mysore,  by  Mr. S.P.Sanderson. 
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Albemarle. 
A  Song  on  Stone.     J.  McNeill  Whistler. 
Foreign  Affaii-s  and  Home  Defence.     Sir  C.  Dilke. 
Greek  at  Public  Schools.     Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton. 
The  Primrose  League : 

1.  Its  Origin  and  Work.     MissM.Nevill. 

2.  Its  Absurdity.     Oscar  Browning. 
Lal30r  Questions.     Ben  Tillett. 

The  Andover  Review. 

Mediating  Function  of  the  Christian  Minister.     P.  S.Moxon. 
The  Expansion  of  the  Local  Church.     A.  E.  Dunning. 
Missionary  Problems  in  the  Turkish  Empire.     C.  C.  Starbuck. 
The  Apprentice  System  of  the  Navy,     juieut.  A.  V.  Wadhams. 
Reform  of  the  Grammar  School  Curriculum.    Prof.  D.  C.  Wells. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

Public  Regulation  of  Industries.    W.  B.Dabney. 

The  Science  of  Municipal  Government.     F.  P.  Pritchard. 

Political  Organization  of  a  Modern  Municipality.     W.D.Lewis. 

International  Arbitration.     Eleanor  L.  Lord. 

Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities.     E.W.  HuflEcut. 

Instruction  in  French  Universities.     Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Party  Government.     Charles  Richardson. 

Economic  Theory  of  Machinery.    Stuart  Wood. 

Antiquary. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.    Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke. 

The  Moral  of  the  Folk-Lore  Congress.     Charlotte  S.  Burne. 

Archasology  in  Reading  Museum.    Rev.P.H.Ditchfield. 

The  Architectural  Record. 

Architectural  Aberration.— II.  Record  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Battle  of  the  Styles.     Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Modem  Architecture— A  Conversation.  Harry  W.Desmond. 

An  Appeal  to  Caesar.     Prof.  C.  Francis  Osborne. 

A  Modern  Cathedral.     R.W.Gibson. 

Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art.     William  N.  Black. 

Colonial  Annapolis.     T.  Henry  Randall. 

Byzantine  Architecture.— III.    Prof .  Aitchison. 

Arts  Review. 

Allan  Culross.     With  Portrait. 

The  Review  of  Reviews.     With  Portrait  of  W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Boston.     Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
James  Russell  Lowell.     Henry  James. 
Birds  and  "Birds."    Edith  M.Thomas. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Review. 
The  Creed  of  the  Old  South.     B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 
The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls.     Annie  P.  Call. 
Why  Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists.     Walter  Crane. 
The  Political  Situation. 

Bankers'  Magazine.     (London.) 
Mr.  Goschen's  £1  Note  Scheme.     With  Portrait. 
Financial  Outlook  for  1892.     W.R.Lawson. 
Land,  Finance,  and  Banking  Troubles  in  Australia. 

The  Beacon  Magazine. 

Washington  Manuscripts.     Wm.  Evarts  Benjamin. 

The  Problem  of  Beginnings.     Alfred  H.  Moment. 

Lincoln  as  I  Knew  Him.     John  H.  Littlefield. 

Who  First  Explored  the  North  American  Coast?    F.Saunders. 

A  Plea  for  Our  Youth.     Anthony  Comstock. 

Music  as  an  Apocalypse  of  Heaven.     David  Gregg. 

How  Plants  Store  Food.     Frederick  L.Sargent. 

From  Cataract  to  Cataract. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

Brazilian  Reciprocity  and  the  Cold  Facts.    F.  P.  Powers. 

Why  is  Pool-Gambling  Allowed?    Anthony  Comstock. 

Some  Literary  Blunders.     W.S.Walsh. 

Physical  Culture.— III.     Walking  for  Rest. 

Thoughts  on  Matters  Lyric  and  Dramatic.     Fred  Lyster. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Fifty  Years  of  Conservative  Influence— 1842-1892. 
Pleasure.     Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Sketches' from  Eastern  Travel. 

On  Fowlers  and  Wild  Fowling.    A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
Cricket  and  Cricketers. 
The  Fall  of  Balmaceda. 
Lord  Rosebery's  "Pitt."    John  Skelton. 
The  Outlook  of  the  New  Year. 


Bookman. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle.— Continued. 
Browning  Reminisceaces.     With  Portrait. 
Advice  to  a  Young  Journalist. 
Fac-simile  of  a  Burns  Document. 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine. — November. 

The  Native  Question.    President  Reitz. 

Five  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Post  Cart.— II.  Mafeking  to  Mac- 
loutsie. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

The  Nickel  Mines  in  Central  Canada.     (Illus.) 
Sparrows  and  Blackbirds.     A.J.Bamford. 
Mount  Mellick  Embroidery. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  at  Haslemere. 

A  Visit  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  E.R.  Russeli,  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Post.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Mr.  Percy  Bunting,  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  With. 
Portrait. 

Prof.  Blackie  at  Home. 

How  our  Canal  Population  Lives. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 
The  Tariff  and  the  Constructive  Arts.     R.  H.  Thurston. 
Steam  Boiler  Explosions.     J.  M.  Allen. 
Some  Preventable  Wastes  of  Heat.     Wm.  Kent. 
The  Injector.- 1.     R.  C.  Carpenter. 

Cut-off  and  Compression  in  Corliss  Engines.     J.  B.  Stanwood. 
Red-Hot  Furnace  Crown  Experiments.     F.  G.  McKean. 

The  Catholic  World. 
The  Birthplace  of  Columbus.     L.  A.  Dutto. 
The  Royal  Patroness  of  Columbus.     Richard  M.Johnston. 
Henry  George  and  the  Late  Encyclical.     Charles  A.  Ramm. 
Mr. Cahensly  and  the  Church  in  the  U.S.     H.A.  Brann. 
The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment.     T.J.Jenkins. 

The  Century  Magazine. 
The  Jews  in  New  York.     Richard  Wheatley. 
Andrea  Del  Sarto.     (Italian  Old  Masters. )    W.  J.Stillman. 
Custer's  Last  Battle.     Capt. E.S.Godfrey. 
Gounod  in  Italy  and  Germany.     Chas.  F.  Gounod. 
The  Jewish  Question.     Josephus. 

The  Alligator  Hunters  of  Louisiana.    Andrews  Wilkinson. 
Witchcraft.     J.  M.  Buckley. 
The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer.    J.  R.  Dodge. 

Chambers's  Journal. 
The  Utility  of  Small  Currency. 
Gibraltar  for  Twenty  Centuries. 

The  Charities  Review. 
Rev.  Oscar  Carlton  McCulloch.     Alexander  Johnson. 
The  "Christmas  Society"  and  its  Critics.     R. W. DeForest, 
The  Effect  of  Taxation  upon  Pauperism.     Bolton  Hall. 
Every-Day  Economy.     Mrs.  Georgia  B.Jenks. 
New  York  Tenement-House  Problems.     E.  T.  Potter. 

The  Chautauquan. 
The  Battles  of  Saratoga.    John  G.  Nicolay. 
Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists.— IV.     E.E.Hale. 
Trading  Companies. —I.  John  H.Finley. 
History  of  Political  Parties  in  America.— IV.     F.W. Hewes. 
States  Made  from  Territories. —I.  J.  A.  Woodburn. 
Physical  Life  —IV.     Milton  J.Greenman. 
Science  and  the  Feeding  of  Animals.     V.  Hallenback. 
National  Agencies  for  Scientific  Research.— IV.     ^Ia.j.  Powell. 
Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Some  Propositions  of  Nationalism.     Edward  Arden. 
Is  Oratory  a  Lost  Art?    E.J.Edwards. 

How  Women  Figure  in  the  Eleventh  Census.    Margaret  Wishard. 
Women  in  the  Pension  Office.- II.     Ella  L.Dorsey. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Missions  and  Liinguage.     P.  F.  Leavens. 
How  the  Money  is  Spent.     F.  E.  Haskiiis. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria,  Australia.     D.E.Jenkins. 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Church.     W.  H.Roberts. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 
The  Bible  in  Chinese.     Rev.G.Ensor. 
Work  Among  the  Eskimos.     Rev. E.J. Peck. 
A  Modern  Apostle— the  Late  Rev.  A.  J.  Somerville.    Canon  BelL 
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Archdeacon  Far- 


Church   Monthly. 

Graves  of  the  Young  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
rar. 

Contemporary  Review. 

The  Tsar  Ifersecutor.     E.  B.Lanin. 
The  London  Water  Companies.     Arch.  E.  Dobbs. 
The  Faikire  of  the  Nile  Campaign.     Archibald  Forbes. 
Probability  and  Faith.     Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin. 
Village  Life  in  France.     Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 
The  Revival  of  Henry  VHL     F.  H.  Hill. 
Liberal  Theology  in  the  Church  of  England.     T.C.Snow. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle.     Sir 
C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 
The  Columbus  Portraits.    William  Eleroy  Curtis. 
The  Salon.     M.  Riccardo  Nobili, 

Aluminium— The  Metal  of  the  Future.     J.W.Richards. 
In  Camp  with  Stanley.     A.I.  Mounteney  Jephson. 
Old  New  York.     James  Grant  Wilson. 
Humpty  Dumpty.     Adam  Bede. 

The  Kansas  Railroad  Commission.    Albert  R.  Greene. 
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Discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands.     J.  Carter  Beard. 
Woman's   Dress    Hygienically   Considered.— III.    Susanna   W. 
Dodds. 

Economic  Journal.— December. 

Introductory  Lecture  on  Political  Economy.  Prof.F.Y.  Edge- 
worth. 

The  Alleged  Difference  in  the  Wages  of  Men  and  Women.  Sid- 
ney Webb. 

The  Coal  Question.     Forster  Brown. 

The  New  Theory  of  Interest.     W.  Smart. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Socialist  Programme  in  Germany.  Prof. 
G.  Adler. 

Labor  Troubles  in  New  Zealand.     W.  T.  Charlewood. 

An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Circulation  of  the  Rupee.  F.  C. 
Harrison. 

The  Silver  Question  in  America.     T.Lloyd. 

Industrial  Congress.     John  Rae. 

The  Causes  of  Poverty.     H.Dendy. 
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Heresy  Trials  and  the  Briggs  Case.     Rev.  Philip  Schaff. 
Theological  Education  and  its  Needs.     Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs. 
Pensions  Again :  Time  to  Call  a  Halt.     Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum 
Health  of  the  Survivors  of  the  War.     Dr  J.S.  Billings. 
Has  Crime  Increased  in  Massachusetts?    Warren  F.Spalding. 
American  Homes.     Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 
Christmas  and  After:  A  Sermon.     Rt. Rev. H.C.Potter. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

The  Dardanelles  Question.     John  L.Wilson. 
The  Sea  Horses  and  their  Chase.     E.IngersoU. 
Down  the  Rhone.     J.  McMullen. 
Woman's  Life  in  Turkey.     Olive  Hater. 
Material  Spooks.     C. G.D.Roberts. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Oracles.     Basil  Williams. 

Leaves  from  a  Diary.     Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Our  First  Great  Sea-fight— Sluys.     Philip  Kent. 

The  Stolen  Key.     Robert  Shiudler. 

The  Fuel  of  the  Sun.     J.  E.  Gore. 

The  Last  Poems  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Outdoor  Games  from  Over  the  Sea.— III.  H. Townsend. 
The  Flower  Girls  of  London. — I.   Ei»ma  Brewer. 
Chamois    Leather    Embroidery    and    Painting.       Blanche    C. 
Saward. 

Good  Words. 

Tewksbury  Abbey.    Dean  Spence. 

Highland  Smugglers. 

The  Wrinkles  on  the  Face  of  Mother  Earth.     Prof.  Green. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. — December. 

The  Trade  Winds.     Lieut.  Austin  M. Knight,  U.S.N. 

River  Valleys.     Ralph  S.Tarr. 

The  Larger  Unexplored  Regions  of  Canada. 

In  Somali  Land,     David  Kerr. 

Maps  and  Map  Drawing— What  is  a  Map?    J.W.  Redway. 

January. 
Ancient  Shore  Lines  of  Lake  Bonneville,     W,  M,  Davis. 
First  Winter  Spent  by  Europeans  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Maps  and  Map  Drawing.— II,     Jacques  W,  Redway. 
Names  Given  to  the  Mississippi  River.     J.  V.  Brower. 
River  Valley.s.— II.  Ralph  S.Tarr. 
Columbus  and  his  Times.     W.  H.  Parker. 

Great  Thoughts. 

The  Education  of  the  Future.     Grant  Allen. 

St.  Giles's  Mission  to  Discharged  Prisoners.     F.M.Holmes. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton.     C.  Kernahan. 

How  Frank  R.  Stockton  Writes.     R.  Blathwayt. 
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Harper's  Magazine. 

Canada's  El  Dorado.     Julian  Ralph. 

Aaron  Burrs  Conspiracy  and  Trial.     W.  S.  Drysdale. 

Our  Exposition  at  Chicago.     Julian  Ralph. 

Popular   Life   in   the   Austro-Hungariau   Capitals.      Wilhelm 

Singer. 
The  Neo-Christian  Movement  in  France.     Eugene  M.  de  Vogiifi 
Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.  Bridge 
London  of  Charles  the  Second.     Walter  Besant. 

Help. 
"The  Workhouse  Christ." 
What  Has  Been  Done  at  Sheffield. 
Religious  Instruction  in  Workhouses. 
The  Brabazon  Scheme.     Lady  Meath. 
A  Programme  of  Poor-Law  Reform. 
A  Model  Workhouse  Infirmary— Birmingham. 
Children  in  Workhouses. 
Entertainments  for  the  W^orkhouse. 

The  Home-Maker. 

The  Logan  Homestead,  Washington.    Harriet  T.  Upton 

Ruins  of  a  Pigmy  City  in  the  Andes. 

The  Kindergartens  of  San  Francisco.    Minna  V.Lewis. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Present  Aspects  of  Nature  and  Revelation.    Sir  J.W.Dawson 
The  Methodology  of  the  Higher  Criticism  Unscientific. 
What  Ails  Buddhism?    J.T.Gracey. 
Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the  Hebrews  and  the  Exodus. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal  Encyclical.     Brother  Azarias. 
The  Three  Religions.     J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
The  Ethics  of  Hegel.     Rev.  J.  M.  Sterrett. 
A  Palm  of  Peace  from  German  Soil.     Fanny  Hertz. 
Authority  in  the  Sphere  of  Conduct  and  Intellect.    H.Nettie- 
ship. 
The  Theory  of  Punishment. 
The  Labor  Church  in  Manchester, 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 

The  Terrain  in  Military  Operations.     Lieut.  H.  A.  Reed. 
A  United  States  Army.     Lieut.  J.  B.  Bachelor. 
Development  of  Rapid-Fire  Guns.     Lieut.  G.  W.  VanDeusen. 
Discipline  and  Tactics.     Capt.  Moses  Harris. 
Reminiscences  of  Tonquin.     Lieut.  F.  de  T.  Cloth 
Letters  on  Infantry.— XIII.     Prince  K.  zu  Hoheniohe. 
Service  Range-Finding.     Lieut.  Buckle,  R.A. 
Remarks  upon  Infantry  Attack. 
Artillery  Questions  of  Wii. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Australasia:  A  Vindication.    Sir  Edward  Braddon. 

Knowledge. 

The  Astronomical  Explanation  of  a  Glacial  Period.    Sir  Robert 
Bali. 

A  G9ssip  on  Ghost  Names.- Continued.     Canon  Isaac  Taylor 
British  .Mosses.— Continued.     Lord  Justice  Fry 
The  Canons  of  Colorado.     Rev.  H.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Mrs.  Burton  Harri.son. 

Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew  Him. -IV.     Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Women  as  Illustrators.     Maude  Haywood. 

Lend  a  Hand. 
Law  for  the  Indian.     F.  J.  Stimson. 

International  Tribunal  with  Jurisdiction.     Walter  S  Loean 
Elmira  Reformatory.  ^ 

Mr.  Wines'  Appeal. 
Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch. 


Leisure  Hour. 

The  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.  -L     With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions. ^  "omi 

A  Floating  Republic— The  Buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies  —I 

R.  Robertson.  ' 

The  Railway  Horse  and  the  Carrier's  Horse.     W.  J.  Gordon 
A  Skating  Trip  in  Holland.     Charles  Whymper. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Editor-in-Chief.     With  Portrait.     Col.  Alex.  K.  McClure. 
The  Decline  of  Politeness.     Amelia  E.  Barr. 
With  the  Gloves— Boxing.  Daniel  E.Dawson. 
Agnes  Huntington.     With  Portrait. 

,  Literary  Opinion. 

Wordsworth  on  Old  Age.     Sir  Edw.  Strachey. 
Algernon    Charles    Swinburne.    With    Portrait. 
Gallienne. 


Little  Folks. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal      (Illus. )     H.W  Smith 
The  Central  Telegraph  Offlcr.     Edith  A.P'indlay. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

"King  William   VIII."  on   the   Stage.    R.W.Lowe    and   Wm 

Archer. 
The  "Donna"  in  1891. 
The  Sea's  Finny  Nurslings.     Edw.  E.  Prince. 

Lucifer.— December  15. 
The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.— Concluded.     Annie  Besant 
Theosophy  as  it  Presents  Itself  to  an  Outsider.     P.  N  Patankar 
Ought  Theosophists  to  be  Propagandists? 
A  Bewitched  Life.     H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine.— Continued. 

Lyceum.— December  15. 

Early  English  Romances.— III.     Havelok.     Prof .  T  Arnold 
The  Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate.— II. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Hungry  Children.    H.Clarence  Bourne. 
Andrew  Marvell. 

In  the  Land  of  Champagne.     Charles  Edwardes 
Politics  and  Industry.    Thomas  Whittaker. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 
The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus. -I.     Arthur  Harvey 
Secret  Societies  of  Princeton  University.     T.  Hotchkiss   Jr 
A  Short  Lived  American  State   GVest   Florida).     H  E  Cham- 
bers. 
Was  America  Discovered  by  the  Chinese?    Rev.A.K  Glover 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.     Martha  J.  Lamb. 
The  Scot  in  America.     R.  S.  Robertson. 
Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams  on  Government  Making. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 
Is  Life  Worth  Living?    M.Ellinger. 
The  Task  of  the  American  Jew.     Rabbi  H.Berkowitz 
Nationality  and  the  Jews.     Nina  Morias  Cohen. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 
The  Revival  of  Hook-Swinging  in  India.     Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler 
The  Protestant  Buddhists  of  Japan.     Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 
The  Beginning  of  Modern  Wonders.     A.  T.  Pier.son 
Christian  Missions  and  the  Highest  Use  of  Wealth. '   M.  E.  Gates. 
Some  Hindrances  to  the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions 
Apostolic  Missions  and  their  Results.     John  Rutherford 
Narayan  Sheshadri.    Rev.  George  Smith. 

The  Monist. 
Mental  Evolution.     Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  New  Civilization  Depends  on  Mechanical  Invention 

Harris. 
Religion  and  Progress.  Prof .  Ernst  Mach. 
Prof.  Clifford  on  the  Soul  in  Nature.     F.  C.  Conybeare 
Are  there  Things  in  Themselves?    Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

Month. 
What  is  Theosophy?    The  Editor. 
Evolution.     Rev.  John  Gerard. 
The  Apostle  of  Cold  Water— Kneipp. 
Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times. - 


iV.T. 


III.    Rev.  Jolm  Morris. 


Monthly  Packet. 
Jane  Austen  and  Her  Heroines.    W.W.  Fowler 
An  Old  Woman's  Outlook.  C.M.Yonge. 
Hospital  Nursing.     H.M.  and  R.Wilson. 
Cameos  from  English  History— the  Georgian   Colony 
Yonge.  '' ' 


CM. 


Richard    Le 


Monthly  Chronicle    of   North    Country  Lore   and  Legend.— 

•  .    ,      ,  December. 

Windmills.     Jas.  Clephan. 
The  Walls  of  Newcastle.    J.  R.  Boyle. 

The  National  Magazine. 
Henry  Hudson's  Voyage  and  its  Results,    J.  G.  Wilson. 
The  Earlier  Years  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     T.J. Chapman 
French  Explorers  in  the  Northwest.     Samuel  M.  Davis 
I  he  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  in  15'J8.     Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

National  Review. 
The  Rural  Voter.     Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
Domestic  Decorations.     Lady  Colin  Campbell 
The  Greatness  of  Pitt.     T.  E.  Kebbel. 
Men  of  Letters  and  the  State.     W.  Earl  Hodgson. 
A  Corner  of  Essex.     Julia  Cartwright 
Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  J.A.Alger 
The  Mystery  of  Gravitation.    J.  E.  Gore 
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Men-Servants  in  India. 
Mr.  GosChen's  Mission. 


C.  T.  Buckland. 
A.Egmont  Hake. 


Newbery  House  Magazine. 

The  Universities  and  Elementary  Education.    Rev.F. L.H.Mil- 
lard. 
Clergy  Pensions.     A  Scheme.  Rev.Dr.  S.  J.Eales. 
The  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  among  the  Jews.    Rev.  F.  Arnold. 
Sydney  Smith.     Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford. 
Our  Village  Churches.    W.  H.Davenport- Adams. 
Unpublished  Fragments  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb.    W.  T.  Brooke. 
The  World  of  Insects.    Agnes  Giberne. 

New  England  Magazine 

Phillips  Brooks.     Julius  H.Ward. 

The  City  of  St.  Louis.     C.  M.  Woodward. 

The  Beaconsfield  Terraces.    John  Waterman. 

The  Author  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."    George  M.Young. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.     Winfield  S.  Nevins. 

Abraham  Lincoln.     Phillips  Brooks. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

Abolitionists  and  Prohibitionists. 

The  Marble  Faun:  A  Key  to  Its  Interpretation.     Martha  T. 

Gale. 
Should  Marriages  be  Indissoluble?    Thomas  S.Potwin. 
Philadelphia:  A  Study  in  Morals.     Barr  Ferree. 
Some  Letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny.     S.  B.  Platner. 
Criminology.     Arthur  MacDonald. 

New    Review. 

"Merry  England."    Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Analytic  Spirit  in  Fiction.     Paul  Bourget. 

England  in  Egypt.     Madame  Adam  and  Edward  Dicey. 

How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully  Combated.    Duchess 

of  Rutland. 
The  Literary  Drama.     H.A.Jones. 
Authors  and  Critics.     Augustine  Birrell. 
Inter-Astral  Communication.    Camille  Flammarion. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Horrors  of  Hunger.     Nicholas  Shishkoff. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr. Pitt.     Hon. Reginald  B.Brett. 

Hypnotism  and  Humbug.     Dr.  E.  Hart. 

Protection— Free    Trade— Fair    Trade— Colonial   Trade.      Earl 

Grey 
Our  Minor  Poets.     H.  D.  Traill. 

Electrical  Transmission  of  Power      Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Imperial  Federation  for  Naval  Defence.     Lord  Brassey. 
Mutual  Aid  Among  the  Barbarians.     Prince  Krapotkin. 
Man,  East  and  West.     Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett. 
Taxes  on  Transport.     W.  M.Acworth. 
The  Rural  Voter — 

1.  The  Law,  the  Land,  and  the  Laborer.    Lord  Thring. 

2.  Farm  Laborers  and  their  Friends.     William  E.  Bear. 

3.  Hodge  at  Home.     Mrs.  Stephen  Batson. 

North  American  Review. 

Mr. Speaker.     Roger  Q.Mills  and  Thomas  B.Reed. 

The  Question  of  the  Quorum.     Manuel  Alonzo  Martinez. 

French  Novels  and  French  Life.    Andrew  Lang. 

Wages  in  Mexico.     M.Romero. 

The  Pardoning  Power.     Hon. David  B.Hill. 

The  Darker  Side.     Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

"Ninety  Miles  in  Eighty-nine  Minutes."    Theodore  H.  Voorhees. 

The  First  Cost  of  Ships.     Charles  H.  Cramp. 

The  Best  Book  of  the  Year.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  others. 

Outing. 

A  Christmas' Ascent  of  Mount  Adams.    John  Corbin. 

Cowboy  Life. —II.   The  Corral. 

Training :  Indoor  Apparatus  for  Outdoor  Sports.    Walter  Camp. 

After  Elk  in  the  Prairie  Province.     Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

A  Run  with  "The  Dukes:  "  Fox-Hunting  in  England. 

Winter  Photography.     W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

The  Active  Militia  of  Canada.    Lieut.  J.  H.  Woodside. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Mission  Bells.     Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
A  Day  in  Pestalozzi  Town.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Photographs  of  the  Moon.     Edward  8.  Holden, 
Dr.Gwin  and  Judge  Black  on  Buchanan.     E.J.Coleman. 

Poet  Lore.— December 
An  Elizabethan  Lyrist:  Thomas  Lodge.    James  Buckham. 
The  Whitman-Shakespeare  Question.    Jonathan  Trumbull, 
Six  Weeks  with  Chaucer.     Agnes  M.  Lathe. 
Some  Recent  American  Poetry. 

January. 
A  Modem  Bohemian  Novelist;  Jakub  Arbes     J.  G.  Krai. 
Juliette's  Runaway,  Once  More.     E  C.  Stedman. 
Lowell-Whitman :  A  Contrast.     H.  L  Traubel. 
Modjeska's  Lady  Macbeth. 
Rare  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.     W.  G.  Kingsland. 


Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Recent  Advances  in  the  Pottery  Industry.     Edwin  A.Barber. 

Theology  and  Political  Economy.     Andrew  D  White. 

Remarkable  Bowlders.     David  A.Wells 

Tail-Like  Formations  in  Men. 

Communication  with  the  Planets.     M.  Am6di5e  Guillemin. 

The  Musk-Ox.     Horace  T.  Martin. 

Our  Population  and  its  Distribution.     Carroll  D.Wright. 

An  Experiment  in  Education.— I.     Mary  Ailing  Aber. 

The  Aviator  Flying-Machine.     M.G.Trouve. 

The  Population  of  the  Earth. 

Sketch  of  Elias  Loomis.    With  Portrait. 

The  Philosophical  Review. 

The  Critical  Philosophy  and  Idealism.     Prof.  John  Watson. 
Psychology  as  So-called  "Natural  Science."    Prof.G.T.  Ladd. 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Chinese  Musical   System.     B.I.Gil- 


The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
RitschPs  Theology.     Rev.  C.  M.  Mead. 
Satan  in  the  Old  Testament.     Rev. T.W.Chambers. 
Socialism.     Rev.  James  MacGregor. 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems.     Prof. C.A.Aiken. 
Jean  Astruc.     Howard  Osgood. 
Religious  Thought  in  the  Russian  Empire.     Rev.  N.  Bjerring. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

Capital  and  Interest.     S.  M.  Macvane. 

The  Evolution  of  Wage  Statistics.     Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Comments  on  the  "Positive  Theory  of  Capital."     Hugo  Bil- 

gram. 
The  Prussian  Income  Tax.     Joseph  A.Hill. 
Social  and  Economic  Legislation  in  1891.     Wm.  B.Shaw. 
Boehm-Bawerk's    Definition   of   Capital,  and   the   Source   o£ 

Wages. 

Quiver. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Open  Air.     G.H.Pike 

Tools  and  Workmen  Among  the  Woods.     Rev.  B.G.Johns. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— December  15. 

The  Late  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     Bishop  Boyd-Carpenter. 

Rev.Dr.  John  Munro  Gibson. 

The  Place  of  the  Parson  in  Politics.     Rev.  Canon  Barker,    Rev", 

W.Tuckwell,  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  and  others. 
The  Chief  Temperance  Organizations.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  London  School  Board  Election.     Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

School  and  College. 

Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forward  in  Education.     E.  B.  Andrews, 

Secondary  Education  in  Census  Yeai's.     J.  H.  Blodgett. 

Greek  Method  of  Performing  Arithmetical  Operations.     J.Tet- 

low. 
When  Should  the  Study  of  Philosophy  Begin?    B.C.Burt. 

Science  and  Art. 

The  Lantern  as  a  Teaching  Power.     H.Snowden  Ward. 
Egyptian  Art. 


Charles  Rj'an. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Jessie  P.  Fiudlay. 


Avatar. 

The  Literature  of  Advertisements 

Islay  Parliaments.     D.  Anderson. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 

Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.— I.     William  F.  Apthoi"pe. 

Crime  and  the  Law.     Frederick  Smyth. 

A  Day  with  the  Donkey-Boys.     E.H.  and  E.  W.Blashfleld. 

Bokhara  Revisited.     Henry  Lansdell. 

Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Washington  Allston. 

Bayreuth  Revisited.     H.  E.  Krehbiel. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.— First  Paper.     Wm.  A. Coffin, 

Strand. — December. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris.     With  Portrait. 

Ghosts.     Irving  Montagu. 

An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Portraits   of   Mary   Anderson,  Andrew   Lang,  Lord   Coleridge, 

Prince  Bismarck,  and  others. 
Christmas  Crackers. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides.     Rev.  Dr.  Stokes. 

The  Religions  of  India,  as  Illustrated  by  their  Temples. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Belgium.— II. 

Sunday  Magazine.  • 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  London.— I.     Mrs. Brewer. 
Industries  of  the  Holy  Land.     Rev.  W.  M.  Statham. 
Barbarous  Russia.     Mary  Harrison. 
Beyond  tlie  Frosty  Caucasus.     M.A.Morrison. 
Our  Cliiklren's  Shelter.     Baroness  Burdett-Coutta 
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Temple  Bar. 
The  Wedded  Foets— the  Brownings.     Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse. 
Amiel's  Journal. 
Mirabean. 

Route  Marching.     Lieut. -Col.  P.C.Whalley. 
Charles  James  Napier. 

Thinker. 

Inspiration  and  Criticism.     Prof.  J.Iverach. 
Mrs.  Besanfs  Doubt,  and  her  Interview  with  Dr.  Pusey,     Rev. 
Dr.  C.  Chapman. 

The  Treasury. 

Christ  the  Christian's  Supreme  Motive.  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 

Sheol.     Prof. Thomas  H.Rich. 

Rev.  George  Adams.     W.  A.  Dickson. 

The  United  Service. 
A  Word  on  the  Artillery  Question.     E.M.  Weaver. 
History  of  the  U.S.  Frigate  Constitution.     Capt.  H.D.Smith. 
Should  our  Harbor  Defences  be  Controlled  by  the  Navy?    C. 
Deems. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Principles  of  Armj'  Promotion.     General  Sir  John  Adye. 

The  Present  Fortifications  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs. 

— II.     R.  von  Bieberstein. 
The  Three  Ruling  Races  of  the  Future. —I.     Col.  H.  Elsdale. 
Sandhurst  and  its  Legends.— III.     Lieut. -Col.  C.Cooper  King. 
Our  Military  Weakness  in  India. —III.     C.B.Norman. 
Our  Non-Commissioned  Officers.     A  Troop  Sergeant-Major  of 

Dragoons. 
Recreation  AVorkshops  for  Soldiers.    Rev.  E.J.Hardy. 


Victorian  Magazine. 

Further  Confessions  of  an  Opium   Eater.     Edited  by  Alex.  H. 

Japp. 
Things  to  be  Thankful  For.     Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 
Charlotte  Corday.    Sara  Tytler. 

Welsh  Review. 

The  Issue  Outside  the  Forest  of  Dean.    Harold  Frederic 

A  Welsh  Programme.     Alfred  Thomas. 

The  Church  in  Wales.     C.H.Glascodine. 

The  Priest  in  Politics.     Sir  Grattan  Esmonde. 

Theology  and  the  Welsh  University.     Prof .  W.  Evans. 

Westminster  Review. 

The  Logic  of  a  Ghost's  Advocate.     D.G.Ritchie. 

Colonial  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Inspiration  and  Truth.     Walter  Lloyd. 

Surgeon  Parke's  African  Experiences.     D.  F.  Hannigan. 

Our  Indian  Frontier  Expeditions.  J.  Dacosta. 

Are  Women  Protected?    Matilda  M.Blake. 

The  Horrors  of  Sport.     Lady  F.  Dixie. 

On  the  Nature  of  State  Interference. 

Young  Man. 

How   to    Conquer   an    Audience.      Interview    with    Rev.  Price 

Hughes.     P.L.Parker. 
"Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford."    W.J.Dawson. 
The  Home  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
When  I  Was  a  Young  Man.    Prof.  J.S.Blackie. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  "Welt. -Einsiedeln.     50  pf.     Heft  4. 
The  Disappearance  of  the  Bison  in  America.     (Illus.;     Guide 

Weiss. 
Hans  Sachs.     Dr.F.A.Wuth. 
Aluminium. —Concluded. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.     80  pf.     December. 

The  Behring  Sea  Dispute.     H.  Becker. 

Coasting    Bound  Australia  in    1885.— Concluded.     (Illus.)    P. 

Lehzen. 
Caracas,  the  New  York  of  South  America.     Dr.  A  Olinda. 
Catholic  Missions  in  Polynesia.— Concluded.      Dr. A. VoUmer. 
A  Journey  to  Russia.— Concluded. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    Decembers. 

Otto  Hegner.     With  Portrait. 

The  Monastery  at  Bebenhausen.     (Illus.)     R  J.Hartmann. 

Mozart's  Last  Days.     (Illus.)     F.Pfohl. 

December  12. 
Colds.     Dr.  M.  Dyrenfurth. 
Prehistoric  America.     (Illus.)     P. Schellhas. 

December  19. 
The  German  Christmas  Hymns.     A.Schmitthenner. 

December  24. 
Children's  Games  on  the  Congo.     K.Meinhof. 
The  Kamarilla  of  Frederick  William  IV.     T.  H.Pantenius. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg.    40  pf.     Heft  4. 
Palermo  "la  Felice."    (Illus.) 
Crime  or  Madness?    Prof.Gutberlet. 

Johann  Andreas  Schmeller.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  von  Lfissl. 
Peter  Reichensperger,  Member  of  the  Centre  in  the  German 

Reichstag. 
Dr   F.von   Stablewski,   Archbishop   of   Posen-Guessen.      With 

Portrait. 
The  Marseillaise  and  the  Russian  National  Hymn. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Berlin.     2  mks.     December. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.  —XXXI. 

Summer  Holidays  in  Japan. -I.     Otfried  Rippold. 

Sixteen  Years  in  the  Workshop  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.— Con- 
tinued.    T.Wiedemann. 

Goethe's  Grandchildren.— I.    Schwabe. 

January. 

The  War  Question      General  von  Leszczynski. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.  — XXXII. 

Animals'  Food  and  How  They  Obtain  It.     R.  von  Han.stein. 

Court  Life  at  Berlin  from  WM>  to  1862     G. E.  von  Natzmer. 

Cardinal  Haynald.     Janka  Wohl. 

Sixteen  Y'ears    in    Ranke's  Workshop.— Continued.     T.Wiede- 
mann. 

Summer  Holidays  in  Japan.— II.  O. Rippold. 

Modern  Realism.     Count  E.  von  Lamezan, 

School   Reform   in  Germany  in   Relation  to  Hygiene,     J.  Koll 
mann 


Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     2  mks.     December. 

The  Museum  at  Gizeh.     Heinrich  Brugsch. 

Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard.  1806-9.     W.Lang. 

The  Poems  of  Conrad  F.  Meyer.     Lina  Frey. 

The  Domestic  and  Social   Position  of  Chinese  Women.     Prof. 

C.  Arendt. 
Women  and  Philanthropy.     Julius  Post. 
James  Russell  Lowell.     A.  E.  Schonbach. 
Political  Correspondence.— Prospects  of  Peace  in  Europe,  tho 

Peace  Congress,  the  Crisis  in  Brazil,  the  Pope  and  Italy, 

etc. 

January. 
Danton. 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Dramas  from  Richard  II.  to  Richard 

III. 
Letters  from  Tunis. 

Some  New  Lettei-s  of  Gentz.     E.  Guglia. 
Ubaldino  Peruzzi.     O.  Hartwig. 
The  Berlin  Theatres     K.  Frenzel. 
Political    Correspondence. —The    New     Commercial    Treaties. 

Gen.  von  Caprivi's  Speech  on  Peace,  Rudini's  Ministry,  the 

Archbishop  of  Aix,  etc. 

Frauenberuf. — Weimar.     5  mks.  per  annum.     No.  12. 

Love  and  Friendship  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Woman  Move- 
ment.    Louise  Hitz. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  of  the  German  Woman's  Reform 
League. 

Die   Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     50  pf.     Heft  13. 

Reinhold  Begas.     (Illus.)     Ludwig  Pietsch. 
Police  and  Criminals  in  Berlin.     (Illus.)    Paul  Lindenberg. 
Reminiscences     of     Childhood     at    Weimar.       (Illus.)      Lina 
Schneider. 

Heft  14. 
The  Toys  of  our  Forefathers.     (Illus  )    H.  Boesch. 
The  Wendei  Country.     (Illus.)    Th.Gampe. 
Gout.     Prof.  H.  Kisch. 

The  Order  of  the  Red  Cross.  C.  Falkenhorst. 
Music  and  National  Wit.  Dr.  xV.Reissmann. 
Christmas  Masquerading  in  Germany.     (Illus.)    Dr.  A.Tille. 

Die   Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.     1  mk.     December. 

Third  Open  Letter  to  the  German  Nation.     M.(t  Conrad. 
Leopold  Sacher-Masoch  and  his  Work.     F.  Hammer. 
CJiosu^  Carducci.     With  Portrait.     H.Merian. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.— Concluded.     K.Eisner. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.     1  mk.     December. 

August  Rebel.     Dr.  E.  ,1.  Wyneken. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.     .J.  Pentzlin. 

Sociological  Philosophy  and  Ethics.     Fachtmann. 

Eniin  Pacha. 

From  Marseilles  to  TeneritTe,     E,  von  Rebeur, 

Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


40  kr.     Decem- 


Kritische    Revue    aus  Oesterreich.  — Vienna. 

ber  1. 
Heinrich    and   Richard   Clam -Par   Noblle   Fratrum.      Josef 

Freilierr  von  Helfert. 
The  Condition  of  the  Press. 
Foreign  Politics.     Dr.  Wm.  Lauser. 

December  15. 
The  Present  Position  of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 
The  New  Continental  System.     G.  J.  Guttmann. 
Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.     Dr.  L.  Hirsclifeld. 
The  Freedom  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church. 

Nord  und  Sud.— Breslau.    2  mks.    January. 
Heinrich  von  Sybel.     With  Portrait.     J.Caro. 
Kutais,  the  Old  Capital  of  Imeretia.     B  Stern. 
Moltte  as  a  Teacher. -Concluded.     Felix  Dahn.        ^  ,„.   .^„ 
The  National  Significance  of  Frederick  the  Great.    G.  Winter. 

Preussische  Jahrbucher. -Berlin.    1  mk.  50  pf.    December. 

Leut.  -Gen.  Count  von  Gotzen.     H.  von  Wiese. 

Truth  and  Fiction  about  Japan.  ,  ,.   „ 

School  Reform— The  Classical  Gymnasium  and  the  Real  Gym- 
nasium.    Fr.  Paulsen.  „   ,,     ,      .  ,. 

Stock  Exchanges  and  Banks.     L.Goldschmidt. 

Political  Correspondence.— Speeches  on  Peace,  the  S9cial,  Po- 
litical, and  Economic  Condition  of  Russia,  Russian  Intlu 
ence  in  France,  etc. 

Schorer's   Familienblatt.— Berlin.     75  pf.     Heft  4. 

Paul  Mohn  and  his  Books  for  Children.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     A.Orvvil.  .  . 

Our  Amateur  Photographic  Competition.     (Illus.) 

Mozart's  Centenary.     (Illus.)     A.Kohnt.  t,    .*      ,.      t 

Helene  Lange  and  the  Woman  Question.  With  Portrait.  J. 
Adam.  .  , 

Girls'  Schools.     Mathilde  Heinrich. 

Sphinx.-Gera  (Reuss).     1  mk.  50  pf.    December. 
Three  Years  with  the  Shakers.     P   Breitkreuz  ^  ,,.     „ 

The  Early  History  of  Somnambulism. —Concluaed.    C-iviese- 

The  Mysticism  of  Lunacy.  —II.     Dr.  L.  Kuhlenbeck. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. —Stuttgart.     1  mk.     Heft  6. 
The    Landgraf    of    Thurin^ia.     With   Illustrations    of   Castle 

Reinhardsbrunn.     A.  Trinius. 
jniitary  Punishments.  . 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  his  Wife. -Continued, 
"".loltke's  Letters  on  the  Franco-German  War. 
A  Voyage  to  Corsica.     (Illus.)    Irene,  Freifrau  von  Taube. 
Submarine  Volcanoes. 
The  "Good  Old  Days"  in  Prussia.     (Illus.) 
Emil  Holub's  South  African  Exhibition.     (Illus.) 
The  Care  of  Oil  Lamps.     Max  Mirus. 

Mozart.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     H.  von  Wolzogcn. 
Rain-making  Experiments. 

Unsere  Zeit. -Leipzig.     1  mk.     Heft  12.     (Last  Number.) 
The  State  of  the  Future  as  Reflected  in  the  Modern  Novel.    J. 
E.  Freiherr  von  Grotthuss.     ,  .,  .  .        ^  ,^      .  ,       „   .    t  ■„,. 
Painting  at  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  at  Munich.    H.  A.  Liet. 


Count  Tolstoi.     Fritz  Lemmermayer.  t^    „  ,, 

The  Present   Position  of  Psychological  Research.     Dr.  M.Kro- 

neiiberg. 
Another  Look  at  Finland.     F.  Bienemann. 

Velhagen   und    Klasing's  Monatshefte.— Berlin.     1  mk.  25  pf. 
Heft  4.     Christmas  Number. 

Modern  Fans.     (Illus.)     Cornelius  Gurlitt. 

The  Italian  Royal  Family.     With  Portraits.     Helen  Zimmern. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  German  Literature  and  Language. 

Dr.  J.Wychgram.  ,       „,    ^     , 

Sign  Language,  the  Volapuk  of  the  South.     Th.Trede. 

Heft  5.     New  Year's  Number. 

The  Niagara  Falls  in  Winter.     (Illus.)     Hans  Bohrdt. 
Modern  Pianists.     With  Portraits.     F.  Pfohl. 
Circus  Life.     (Illus.)     Paul  von  Szczepanski  .rn    »  ^ 

Berlin  Theatres  from  September  to  November,  1891.     (Illus.) 
H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     1  mk.     Heft  5 

Our  Navy.     (Illus.)    C.Benkard. 
From  Sinai  to  Sichem.     (Illus.)    H.Brugsch-Pascha. 
What  is  Electricity?     (Illus.)     Carl  Cranz.  r,       ^     <r  a^ 

The  French  Alpine  Army  Corps.     (Illus.)    M.  von  Engelnstedt. 
Christmas  and  New  Year  in  Greece.     Alex.  Braun. 
Notes  from  Hendschel's  Sketch-books.     (Dlus.)    C.  Hecker. 
The  National  Memorial  to  the  Emperor  William.    (Illus.)    O. 
Felsing. 

Westermann's    lUustrierte    Deutsche     Monatshefte.— Bruns 
wick.     4  mks.  quarterly.     December. 

Queen   Katharine  of  Westphalia.    With  Portrait.  E.  Schmidt- 

Wcisscnfcls 
Vienna  and  its  Neighborhood.     QHus.)     Eduard  Zetsclie. 
Mozart's    Father,  Leopold  Mozart.      With  Portrait.      F.  A.  v. 

Winterfeld. 
Modern  Remedies.     H.Ahlgreen. 
The  Pruning  of  Forest  Trees  in  Autumn.    Julius  Blanc. 

January. 

Metternich.    With  Portrait.     K.T.Heigel.  ,     „  T^•      i  „ 

The  Moorish  Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages.     (Illus.)     G.Diercks. 
Plants  in  Rooms  as  Purifiers  of  the  Air.     E.  Ebermayer 
Two  Women   at  the  Weimar  Court   in   the  Time   of   Goethe. 

With    Silhouettes    of    Frau    von   Schardt    and   Frau   von 

Werhern. 
Honor.     L.  Fuld.  c,  ,    ,      ..  o   i^  ™ 

Opinions  of  Kant  on  his  Century.     R.  v.  Schubert- Soldem. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.     1  mk.     November  15. 

The  Born  Criminal,  Punishment,  and  the  Public.      Dr.  A.  von 

Bentevegni. 
Poems  by  H.Hildebrandt  and  others. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.— Continued.     Xanthippus. 
Count  Tolstoi:  a  Critical  Study.— Continued.     Dr.R.Penzig 
An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Isidor  Feilchenfeld.    Sally  Simon  der 

Tilles. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


G.  van 


L'Amaranthe.-For  Girls.    Paris.     1  fr.  50  c.    December. 

Christmas  in  By-Gone  Days.     (Illus.)     E. S. Lantz. 

A  Fortnight  at  Batavia.    With  Portrait.    Carlotta  Patti. 

Biblioth^que  Universelle.— Lausanne.     December. 

'Hie  Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.    N.Droz 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  a  Creator  of  the  Age  ot  bteei 

Muyden. 

(iraphology.— Concluded.     A.Glardon,  „  ,.^.     , 

tUroniques— Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Political. 

January. 
The  Note-Issuing  Banks  of  Europe.     Dr.  W.  Burekhardt. 
The  Real  Evolution  of  French  Literature.     E.Rod. 
Alexandre  Radistchev,  a  Russian  Publicist  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century.     L.  Leger. 
Peace  in  Europe.    E.Tallichet.  t-     i-  i      -d 

Chroniques- Parisian,    Italian,    German,    English,    Russian, 

Swiss,  Political. 

Journal  des  Economistes. -Paris.     3  fr.  50  c.     December. 

Fifty  Years"  Jubilee  of  the  Journal  des  Economifites. 

After  the  Victory  of  the  Socialists-Pictures  ot  the  Future. 

According  to  Eug.  Ric'nter      A.  Raffalovich. 
Railway  Tariffs.     M.  Duverger.  r^  t.  n  ^ 

The  Scientific  aud  Industrial  Movement.     D.Bellet. 


Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  aud  Moral  Science. 

J.  Lefart. 
Trade  Unions  in  England.     E.  Castelot. 
Letters  from  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Canada. 
The  Congress  at  Rome.     F.  Passy. 
Protection  and  Cheap  Goods.     D.  Zolla. 
Report  of   Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on 

December  5. 

Magasin  Litt6raire — Ghent.     1  fr.     December  15. 

The  Labor  Encyclical.     G.Cooreman. 
L6on  Bloy,  Author.     M.  DuUaert. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris.    December  1. 

The  Journal  of  a  Futile  Excursion  to  Paris.     Carlyle. 

Elements  of  War.  G.  G. 

Madrid      Marqui.se  de  San  Carlos. 

The  Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareff.     Princess  Shahovskoy  Strech- 

neff. 
Daughter  of  Eve.     Gustave  de  Lamballe. 
Meharists      Paul  Laureugin. 
Two  True  Stories.     Leo  Watrin. 
Birds  of  Passage.  (Poem.)     xindre  Lemoyne. 
Autumn  Pictures.     Charles  de  Borden. 
Three  Months  of  Science.     Stanislas  Meunier. 
Necessary  Instruction.     Edouard  Fuster. 


CONTENTS  OF  REl^lEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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L'niversal    Time   and   the   Geographical   Congress   at   Berne 

Tondini  de  Quarenghi. 
Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

December  1.5. 
The  Phantom  of  Orient.     M.  Pierre  Loti. 
Neurosis  in  Three  Women  of  Genius.     Cesare  Lombroso 
The  Touat  Question.     Commamlante  Graudin 
A  Volunteer  (1793-93).— 1st  part.     Mme.Jane  Dieulafoy 
C'ato:  Phantan  Gian-Thon-tat-Dam.     Rear-Admiral  Reveill6re 
The   Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareflf.— End.     Princess    Shahovskov 
Strechneff.  ■' 

Going  Upward.     M.Gabriel  Sarrazin. 
Tlie  Great  Manceuvres.     G.  G. 
J>etter  from  Alsace.     An  ALsatian. 
I.ord  Lytton.     Frederic  Loli6e. 
Foreign  Politics.     Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

R^forme  Sociale.— Paris.     1  fr.     December  1. 
The  Home.     M.  de  Loynes. 
The  Communes  of  Limousin  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  Century 

L.  Guibert. 
Charity  Organization  in  France.     M.  Lef6bure 
Congress  at  Berne  on  Accidents  to  Workmen.     J.  Cazajeux. 

December  16. 
Sicily,  the  Country  and  its  People.     R.  Bazin 
The  Home.  —Continued.     M.  de  Loynes. 

The  Domain  of  Monthorin— an  Example  of  Rural  Patronage 
L.  Herv^.  .  ^  " 

^°'",'^S\*^°"?,^^'^"'°^^  '°  Belgium,  since  the  Law  of  August  9, 
1889.     M.  Beernaert. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. —Paris.     1  fr.  2.5  c.    December  1. 
The  Mise-en-Scene  of  Operas.     G.  Bapst 
Hedda  Gabler.— II.     Count  Prozor. 

The  Theatre  in  the  Work  of  Charles  le  Brun.     G.  Deymier 
Edouard  Colonne.     H.Imbert. 

December  15. 

Hamlet  and  the  "Chronicles  of  Belleforest."    H.Becque 
Corneille's  "Rodogune."    MIle.Lerou. 
Victor  Hugo  as  a  Critic  and  Playwright.     H.  Chapoy 
"The  Crusaders,"  by  H.  A.  Jones.     F.  Blaze  de  Bury.  ' 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.     60  c.     December  5. 
Free  Trade  and  Peace.     Fr^d^ric  Passy. 


I'  rom  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg.  —Continued. 
France  in  Algiers.     Louis  Vignon. 


M.  Bouchor. 


December  12. 
Women  in  the  XX.  Century.     P.  Laffitte. 
Theodore  Fontane,  German  poet.     T.  de  Wyzewa 
M.Alphand  and  the  Public  Works  of  Paris.     P.Strauss. 

December  19. 
Litigation  in  the  XVIII.  Century.     G.  Larroumet 
The  Antecedents  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.     O.  D'Arauio 
The  Influence  of  the  Press.     A.  Capus.  ' 

December  26. 
The  Campaign  of  1891  in  the  French  Soudan.     A.  Rambaud. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— December  1. 
The  Beloved.     M.  Gilbert  Augustin-Thierry. 
Sea-Ruffians.     Vice-Admiral    Jurien  de  la  GraviSre 
An  Autonomous  Colony.     (The  Cape.)  *  *  * 
The  Drums  of  the  Fore   and  Aft.     Translated  from  Rudyard 

Kiphng.  ■' 

Language  and  Nationality.     M.  Michel  Br^al 
Biographers  and  Critics  of  Rembrandt.     M.  Emile  Michel 
Don  Carlos  in  Poetry  and  History.     G.  Valbert. 
Alfred  de  Vigny.     (Review.)     F.  Brunetiere. 
December  15 

The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy.— Part  1.    M.Anatole 

Leroy- Beau  lieu. 
The  Dupourquets.     Eugene  Delard. 
The  English  in  Burmah.     Joseph  Chailly-Bert. 
The  Great  Frederic  before  his  Accession.     Ernest  Lavisse 
Neo  Malthusianism  in  England.     Pierre  Mille. 


Revue  Encyclop^dique. —Special  number  on  Russia.    2  fr.  50  c 
December  1. 

The    Intellectual    Development   of    Russia.     With    Portraits 

Prof.  L.  Leger  and  Viscount  de  Vogu6 
Modern  Russian  Art.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations 
The  Russian  School  of  Music.     With  Portraits 
Russian  Caricature  and  Its  Influence  in  France.    Qllus.)    John 

The  History  of  Russia:  Its  Relations  with  France,  Its  Govern- 
ment, Economic  Condition,  Education,  etc.     (Illus.)    Prof 
A.  Rambaud  and  others.  /     iiui. 

Russia  in  Asia.     With  Map.     G.  Regelsperger. 

Rii*lfe'  ^^^^    ^^''P    ^"'^    Illustrations.     G.  de 

The  Army  and  Navy.     OHus.)    D.Lacroix. 
The  Physical  Geography  of  Russia.    With  Map.     L.  Delavaud 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.     (Illus.)    Mme.  L.  Paschkof 
The  Russian  Savants.    With  Portraits.     M.  Delines. 

December  15.     1  fr. 
'^^  ChrrreTliabot^*^'^"^^  *^®  ^''^'^  '°  Western  Siberia.     QUus. ) 
Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Archaeology.     (Illus.)    E.  Bor- 

Portraits  and  Biographies  of  A.  Dupuis,  L.  Marais,  C  J  Thi- 
ron,  French  actors.  ■,  ^.  u.  i.u.l 

Revue  de  Famille.-Paris.     1  fr.  50  c.     December  1. 
Iceland.— Continued.     G.Pouchet 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  -Continued.     F.  Sarcey. 
The  Mozart  Centenary.     F.Thom6. 

December  15. 
Thr  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Emile  Faguet 
Iceland.— Continued.     G.Pouchet. 

Revue  Francaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies. -Paris.     1  fr 
50  c.     December  1. 

'^'^f^^fl?^%-^'^W'^^l''3''^^''^'^  ^°'"  Open  Communication  with 

the  Atlantic.     With  Map.     L.Wasa 
The  Italians  in  Abyssinia.     With  Map 
The  Quinquandon  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan.  -Concluded. 

December  15. 
Sylvio. 


Italian  Irridentism. 
France  in  Morocco. 
The  Algerian  Commission  and  Report 


G.  Vasco. 


Revue  G6n6rale.— Bmssels.     1  mk.     December. 

The  Origin  of  Socialism.  -Concluded.     Prosper  Saey 
Letters  from  Florida.— Concluded.     V.Wattevne 
Pierre  Loti.     Louis  Belmont.  ' 

Jewish  Customs  at  JIadagascar.     P.  CambouS 
What  to  Read.     G.  Kurth. 
The  Royal  Referendum.    S.  Deploige. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. -Paris.    25  fr.  annually.     Decem- 
ber. 

A  So-called  New  Mysticism.     F.  Gariihe 

Catholic    Education    in     Ireland. -Continued.     JAG    Col- 
clough.  ^" 

Man  and  Beast  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury.    J.d  Estienne. 
The  Austrian  Alps.— Continued.     G.Maury. 

January. 

A  Young  Emperor- William  II.  of  Germany.    Harold  Frederic 
Man  and  Beast. -Concluded.     J.d'Estienne  ■*'"'"  J' reaenc. 

The  Austrian  Alps.  —Continued.     G.  Slaury. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.     1  fr.  50  c.     December  15. 

Schopenhauer,  Philosopher  and  3Ioralist.     E.'Raiira 

Modern  Secondary  Education.     P.Bug 

P.  J.  Proudhon.     Raoul  Snell. 

The  Financial  Inquiry.     A.  Chirac 

Social  Solidarity.     Dr.  J.Pioger. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Ei-furt.     Benoit  Malon 


THE    ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— December  5. 
Political  Activity  among  Italian  Catholics. 
Charity  for  the  Poor  Italian  Nuns. 
The  Newly-Discovered  Wr)rk  of  Aristotle 
System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Victims  of  Divorce.— Continuation.     A  Story 
Literary  Reviews. 

December  10. 
Cliristianity  Excluded  from  Public  Instruction  in  Italy 
The    Doctrine   of    St.  Thomas   Aquinas    Regarding    the    Holv 
Eucharist.  •' 


The  Newly. Discovered  Work  of  Aristotle. -Continuation 
Literary  Reviews. 

Apostolical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  Xni.  Establishing  the  Japanese 
Hierarchy.     (Latin  \ersion.) 

La  Nuova  Antologia.  —December  1. 
The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Horace.     O.  Occioni 
1  he  Constitntions  of  Italy  from  1796  to  1HI5.     L  Palma 
The  Poet  of  t lie  American  War  (Walt  Whitman).     F  Nencioni 
Russia  and  the  Visits  of  M.  do  Giers.     An  ex-Diplomat 
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R.  Lanciani. 


The  Palermo  Exhibition.    R.  .de  Cesare. 
Kaspar  Hauser.     A  Biographu-al  Sketch. 

December  16. 

•BVnnoe  and  Italv  in  1876.     A.d'Ancona.  „    ,    ^  i 

fht  Causes  of  the  Present  Financial  Crisis.    A  T   de  .lohanms. 
Foreign  PoHtics  and  Military  Kxpei^diture.    N.  Marselh, 
Historical  Portraiture.     E.Panzacchi.  TPilma 

The  Various  Italian  Constitutions  from  V^i*?,/£^„ith  ofX 
The  Death  of  Dom  Pedro  and  the  Present  Difficulties  ot  uie 
Brazilian  Republic.    A.  Brunialti. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. —December  1 
Eva     A  Poem.    A.  Fogazzaro. 
^S^e'^ISrC-onstitttfon'^T  Sicily. -conclusion.    Duca  di 

ZorSr-Continuation.    Translated    from    the    English    of 

F  Marion  Crawford,  by  Pietro  Macchi. 
A  French  Poet  of  the  Ifith^Century  (Colin  Bucher,  a  contempo- 

rarv  of  Clement  Marot).  G.  Grabinski. 
A    German    Sh   Priest.    The    Abb6    Kneipp.    A.Kannen- 

gieser. 
L'ltalia  Eritrea.     Crito.  ,      „    .    ■n.^^^^.^i 

A  New  Book  by  General  Revel.    E.  A.  Foperti. 


December  10. 


Wolfgang  Amadeo  Mozart.  Written  in  honor  of  the  Mozart 
Centenary.     R. Gandolfi.  ,     .„.  i,      r,-  ^ 

The  Crimean^ Expedition.  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Pied- 
niontese  Officer.— Continuation.     A.  di  bt.  1  lerre. 

North  America.     Egisto  Rossi. 

iGermS  Parish   Priest.     The  Abb6   Kneipp. -Continuation. 

Uraldino  Perulzi.     A  Biographical  Sketch      Matteo  Ricci. 
The  Exemeron.— Part  III.  continued.     A.Stoppani. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Republic.     A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
On  Sunday  as  a  Day  of  Rest.    A.  Rossi. 

La  Scuola  Positiva.— November  30. 

The  Jury  System  in  Italy^    X.  Y. 
Arithmetic  in  the  Penal  Code.     S.  Sighele. 
Maurice  Block  and  the  1st  of  May  Question. 
Italian  Penal  Colonies  in  Africa.     G.  Leti. 

Minerva.— International  Review.    November. 

Mendelssohn  and  Goethe.     Lily  von  Kretschmann. 
Tolstoi  in  Private  Life.     Isabel  Hapgood. 
On  Death.     Gufirin  d'Angely. 


F.S.Nittu 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


or  jiiSlgvc 
Empiric'  Medicine.     Ignasi    Valenti 


L'Aven^.- November  30. 

Barcelona  Types.     Amador  Esteve. 
Popular    Anthropology 

^Bl^^^t^Uo^^^^^.     cuius.)     Raimond 
Casellas  Don. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— November  30. 

Petroleum    and   its    Products. -Concluded.    Don  Jos6  Rodri- 
guez Mourelo. 


Literary  Events,  1890.     Don  Melchoir  de  Palan. 
International  Exchange.     Don  J.  S.  de  Toca. 

December  1.5. 

Castilian  Imitations  of  Don  Quixote.    Don  Cesar  Morius  Garcia. 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.     Poem.     Don  Luis  Marco  -r,    ^^ 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry. -Continued.    Don  Juan  Perez 

Urban  Pol^e'^in  the  Twentieth   Century.     Don  Carlos  Cam- 
bronero. 


THE   DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— December.     3s. 
A  Fin-de-Siecl€  Woman  (Madame  de  Djffand) 
The  North  Borneo  Treaty.     Prof.  Van  der  Lith. 
The  New  Art  Museum  at  Vienna.     Max  Rooses. 

Elsevier's  Maandschrift.— December 
r  RisschoT)      (Illus.)     Mevrow  van  Westrheene. 
A  D^y  wit?'  the  Fleet  before  Atjeh  (Sumatra; 


Z.  H.Hooizer. 


(Illus. )    Junius. 


Vragen  des  Tijds.— December. 

Burial  Clubs.     Dr.  P.  Van  Geer. 
Mendicancy  in  Holland.     G.  Emants. 
The  Materials  and  Processes  of  Paper  Manufacture, 
der  Burg. 


P.  Van 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.— Stockholm.     4  kr.  yearly. 

■Private  Charity.     Agda  Montelius.  r.     •  ^         -c , 

Communications    from    the    Fredrika    Bremen    Society.      By 

Mathilda  Roos.  . 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.    A.  K. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift. -Stockholm.     17  kr.  yearly. 

On  the  Timber  Trade.     A.N.Klaer.  . 

The  Youth  of  Johan  Henrik  Keilgren.     Henrik  Schuck. 
ThI  Art  of  the  Future:  Impressions  from  Pans.     Georg 

A  Leaf^from  the  History  of  Present  Day  Mineralogical  Re- 

Rom^rFines^Lyr^t'Tn  Swedish  Dress.     (Songs  of  Catullus.) 

Tenlen^cie^of "Nineteenth  Century  Literature.     F.  Vetterlund. 
Inthlofflng.     August  Strindberg.    Vald.Weidel. 


Nor- 


Skilling  Magazin.— Christiana.     No.   47. 

Extracts  from  Major-General  Anker^s  Notes.     C.  J.  Anbsr. 
From  Forest,  Mount,  and  Sea.     An  Elk  Hunt.     G.  Schroder. 
Santi  Pellegro. 

No  48. 

Mary  Stuart.     With  Portrait. 

The^Education   of  the  French  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Leon  (Jautier. 
Santi  Pellegro. 

No.  49. 

Among  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Hans  Renach 
Extracts  from  Major-General  Anker's  Notes.     C.J. Ameer. 
Reminiscences  from  Annam.     Bailli.  „.,,,     a  t 

The  Education  of  the  French  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages.     L. 

(iautier. 
Santi  Pellegro. 
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Ata. 
Bank. 
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Black. 
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B.M. 
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Ch.H.A. 
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Orit.  R. 
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D. 
Dem. 

D.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R. 
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Ed.  R.  L. 
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Eng.  M. 
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E.  I. 
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Arona. 

Esq. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Ex. 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

F. 

Australasian  Critic. 

F.  R. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

G.  G.  M. 

Antiquary. 

G.  B. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

G.  1\I. 

Andover  Review. 

G.  O.  P. 

Architectural  Record. 

G.  T. 

Argosy. 

G.  W. 

Asclepiad. 

Help. 

Atalanta. 

Harp. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Horn.  R. 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

H.  M. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

H.  R. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Ig- 

Bookman. 

I   J.  E. 

Beacon  Magazine. 

In.  M. 

Beacon  of  Photography. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Ir.  51. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

J.  Ed. 

Cornhill. 

Jew.  Q. 

Calcutta  Review. 

J.  M.  S.  I 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

J.A.E.S. 

Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

J.  R.  C.  I 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 

cer and  Record. 

Jur.  R. 

Church  Monthly. 

K. 

Church  Quarterly  Review, 

K.  O. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

L.  A.  H. 

Century  Magazine. 

L.  H. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Lipp. 

Charities  Review. 

Long. 

Cosmopolitan. 

L.  Q. 

Contemporary  Review. 

L.  T. 

Critical  Review. 

Luc. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Lud.  M. 

Catholic  World. 

Ly. 

Dial. 

M. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

Mac. 

Dublin  Review. 

31.  A.  H. 

Economic  Journal. 

M.  C. 

Economic  Review. 

Educational     Review     (New- 

]Men. 

York). 

Mis.  R. 

Educational     Review     (Lon- 

Mis. H. 

don). 

M.  N.  C. 

Education  (Boston). 

Mon. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

M.  P. 

English  Historical  Review. 

M.  R. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

X.  A.  R. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Nat.  R. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Forum. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 

Greater  Britain. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Grirl's  Own  Paper. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Grood  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Igdrasil. 

Internaf  1  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridical  Review. 

Knowletige. 

King's  Own. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Moni.st. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Methodist  Review. 

North  American  Review. 

National  Review. 


Nat.  M.       National  Magazine. 

N.  C.  Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  E.  New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 

view. 

N.  E.  JI.      New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.        New  Review. 

N.  H.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

N.  N.  Nattire  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

O.  D.  Our  Day. 

O.  M.  Overland  Monthly. 

P.A.H.  Papers  of  American  Histori- 
cal Ass'n. 

P.  E.  F.      Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Photo.  Q.    Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photo.  R.    Photographic  Reporter. 

Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

P.  L.  Poet  Lore. 

P.Q.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

P.  R  R.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

P.  R.  Philosophical  Review. 

P.  S  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

P.  S.  Q.       Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psy.  R.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Q.  Quiver. 

Q.J. Econ.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  theGEeo- 
logical  Society. 

Q.  R.  Quarterly  Review. 

R.  R.  Review  of  Reviews. 

R.  C.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

S.  C.  School  and  College. 

Scot.  G.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scot.  R.      Scottish  Review. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Scrib.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

Sun.  M.        Sunday  Magazine. 

Sun.  H.       Sunday  at  Home. 

T.  B.  Temple  Bar. 

Tin.  Tiusley's  Magazine. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

U.  S.  United  Service. 

U.  S.  M.      United  Service  Magazine. 

W.  P.  M.  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Wei.  Rev-.    Welsh  Review. 

W.  R.  Westminster  Review. 

Y.  E.  Young  England. 

Y.  M.  Young  Mail. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  othervFise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  January  numbers  of  periodicals. 
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Abolitionists  and  Prohibitionists,  NE. 

Adams.  John,  Patrick   Henry   and,  on    Government    Making, 

3IAH. 
Advertisements,  Jessie  P.Findley  on,  Scots. 
Africa: 

In  Somali  Land,  David  Kerr,  GGM,  Dec. 

Surgeon  Parke's  E.xperiences,  D. F. Hannigan,  WR. 

The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign,  A.Forbes,  CR. 

Agriculture  in  the  Universities,  A.P.Laurie,  EdRL. 
Alligator  Hunters  of  Louisiana,  A.Wilkinson,  CM. 
Allston.  Washington,  Unpublished  Correspondence  of,  Scrib. 
Aluminium— The  Metal  of  the  Future,  J.W.Richards,  Co.s. 
America  Discovered  by  the  Chinese,  Was,  A.  K.  Glover,  NAH. 
Andes  of  the  Equator,  LH. 
Annapolis,  Colonial,  T.H.Randall.  ARec. 
Andrea  Del  Sarto  (Italian  Old  Masters),  W.  J.Stillman,  CM. 
Arbitration,  International,  Eleanor  L.  Lord.  AAPS. 
ArchfBology  in  Reading  Museum,  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Ant. 
Arcliitecture: 

Architectural  Aberrations— II.,  ARec. 

The  Battle  of  the  Styles,  A.  D.F.Hamlin,  ARec. 


Architecture  as  a  Fine  Art,  W.  N.  Black,  ARec. 

Byzantine  Architecture — III.,  Prof .  Aitchison,  ARec. 
Arctic  Regions,  First  Winter  Spent  by  Europeans  in  the,  GGM. 
Aristides,  Apology  of,  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes,  SunH. 
Arithmetical  Operations,  Greek  Method  of  Performing,  SC. 
Armies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

The  Terrain  in  Military  Matters,  Lieut.  H.  A.  Reed,  JMS-I. 

A  United  States  Army,  Lieut.  H.  A.  Reed,  JMSI. 

Discipline  and  Tactics,  Capt.  Moses  Harris,  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Infantry— XIII.,  Prince  K.  zu  Hohenlohe,  JMSI. 

Remarks  upon  Infantry  Attack,  JMSI. 

Route  3Iarching,  Lieut.-Col.P.C.  Whalley,  TB. 

Sir  C'has.  Dilke  and  the  French  Army,  F.N.Maude,  USM. 

Principles  of  Army  Promotion,  Gen.J.Adye,  USM. 

Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway,  J.S.Rothwell,  USM. 

Sandhurst  and  its  Legends,  Ijieut.-Col.  C.Cooper  King,  USM. 

Our  Jlilitary  Weakness  in  India.  C.B.Norman,  USM. 

Our    Non-Coniniissioned  Officers,  l^SM. 

The    Fortifications   of    Constantinople,   R.    von    Bieberstein, 
USM. 
Art  and  Engineering  at  Tuxedo  Park,  J.  S.  Haring,  EngM. 
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Artillery : 

Development  of  Rapid-Flre  Guns,  G.  W.  VanDeusen,  JMSI. 

Service  Range-Finding,  Lieut.  Buckle,  JMSI. 

Artillery  Questions  of  18i)S.  JMSI. 

A  Word  on  the  Artillery  Question,  E.  M.  Weaver,  US. 
Astronomy : 

Communication  with  the  Planets,  M.  Am6d6e  Guillemin,  PS. 

Inter-Astral  Communication.  C.  Flammarion,  NewR. 

Astronomical  Explanation  of  a  Glacial  Period,  R.  Ball,  K. 

The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,  J.  E.  Gore,  GM. 

The  New  Astronomy,  Sir  R.Bali,  FR. 
Astruc,  Jean,  Howard  Osgood,  PRR. 
Austen,  Jane,  and  her  Heroines,  W.W.  Fowler,  MP. 
Australasia:  A  Vindication,  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  JRCI. 
Austro- Hungarian  Capitals,  Popular   Life    in   the,  W.  Singer, 

Harp. 
Avatar,  Scots. 

Bayreuth  Revisited,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  Scrib. 
Beaconsfield  Terraces,  The,  John  Waterman,  NEM. 
Beginnings,  The  Problem  of,  Alfred  H.  Moment,  BM. 
Belgium:  Religious  Life  and  Tliought,  SunH. 
Bells,  Mission,  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  OM. 
Bidder,  The  Rights  of  the  Lowest,  EngM. 

Birds: 

Birds  and"Birds,"  Edith  M.Thomas,  AM. 

The  Northern  Homes  of  our  Winter  Birds,  F.  A.FuIcher,  YE. 

Sparrows  and  Blackbirds,  A.  J.Bamford,  C'FM. 
Blackie,  Prof.  J.  S.,  CSJ;  Autobiographical,  YM. 
Bokhara  Revisited,  Henry  Lansdell,  Scrib. 
Bonneville,  Lake,  Ancient  Shore  Lines  of,  W.M.Davis.  GGM. 
Boston,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  AM. 
Book   of  the  Year,  The  Best,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  others, 

NAR. 
Bowlders,  Remarkable,  David  A.  Wells,  PS. 
Boxing:  With  the  Gloves,  Daniel  E.Dawson,  Lipp. 
Brazil :  The  Late  Crisis  and  its  Causes,  C.  De  Kalb,  F. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  Rev.,  Julius  H.Ward,  NEM. 
Browning,  Robert,  Reminiscences  of,  Bkman. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Gwin  and  Judge  Black  on,  E.J.Coleman,  OM. 
Buddhism?  What  Ails,  J.T.  Gracey,  HomR. 
Buddhists  of  Japan,  The  Protestant,  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  MisH. 
Burma  and  the  Burmese,  Laura  H.  Carson,  Dem. 
Burns  Document,  Bkman. 

Burr's,  Aaron,  Conspiracy  and  Trial,  W.  S.  Drysdale,  Harp. 
Calvinistic  Church,  Welsh,  W.H.Roberts,  ChHA. 
Canada : 

Canada's  El  Dorado,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 

The  Active  Militia  of  Canada,  J.H.  Woodside,  O. 

The  Larger  Unexplored  Regions  of  Canada,  GGM,  Dec. 
Canary  Islands,  Discovery  of  the,  J.  C.  Beard,  Dem. 
Capital,  Positive  Theory  of.  Comments  on  the,  QJEcon. 
Capital  and  Interest,  S.  M.  Macvane,  QJEcon. 
Carlyle,  Thomas: 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 

Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Carlyle,  CR. 

Novel  by  "Wotton  Reiufred,"  NewR. 
Cathedral,  A  Modern,  R.W.Gibson,  ARec. 
Catholic  Church: 

The  Holy  Coat,  Rev. R.F.Clarke,  Ant. 

Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times,  Rev.  J.  Morris,  M. 
Champagne,  Land  of,  C.  Edwardes,  Mac. 
Chaucer,  Six  Weeks  with,  Agn(»s  M.  Lathe,  PL,    Dec. 
Child  Problem  in  Cities,  The,  John  H.Finley,  RR. 
Children,  Hungry,  H.C. Bourne,  Mac. 
Children,  School,  Free  Dinners  for,  J.L.Davies,  EdRA. 
Children:  Two  Champions  of  the  : 

Elbridge  Gerry  and  his  Society,  RR. 

Benjamin  Waugh  and  the  British  Children,  RR. 
Chili:  Fall  of  Balmaceda,  Black. 

Christ  the  Christian's  Supreme  Motive,  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  Treas, 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  Prof.  C.  A.  Aiken,  PRR. 
Christmas  and  After:  A  Sermon,  Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter,  F. 
"Christmas  Society,"  The.  and  its  Critics.  CRev, 
Church  of  England:  Liberal  Theology.  T.C.Snow,  CR. 
Church  in  Wales,  C.  H.Glascodine,  WelRev. 
Church  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cahensly  and  the,  CW. 
Church,  The  Labor,  in  Manchester,  IJE. 
Church,  The  Expansion  of  the  Local.  A.  E.  Dunning,  AR. 
Civilization,  The  New,  Depends  on  Mechanical  Invention,  Mon. 
Clergy : 

The  Place  of  the  Parson  in  Politics,  Canon  Barker,  RC. 

The  Priest  in  Politics,  Sir  Grattan  Esmonde,  WelRev. 

Clergy  Pensions,  Rev.  S.  J.  Eales,  NH. 
Coal  Question,  F.  Brown,  Econ J. 
Cold,  C. 

Coleridge,  Lord,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Dec. 

Coleridge.  Poet,  Unpublished  Fragments,  W.T.Brooke,  NH. 
Colonial  Government  of  Great  Britain,  WR. 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.E.Hale,  Chaut. 
Colorado  Caiions,  H.N. Hutchinson,  K. 
Columbus,  Christopher: 

The  Birthplace  of  Columbus.  L.  A.  Dutto,  CW. 

The  Royal  Patroness  of  Columbus,  R.M.Johnston.  CW. 

The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A.Harvey,  MAH. 

The  Columbus  Portraits,  Wm.  Eleroy  Curtis,  Cos. 

Columbus  and  his  Times,  W.H.Parker,  GGM 
Conduct  and  Intellect,  Authority  in  the  Sphere  of,  IJE. 


Congress:   Mr. Speaker,  Roger  Q.Mills  and   Thomas   B.Reed, 

NAR. 
Conservative  Influence,  1843-1802,  Black. 
Constantinople,  Fortifications  of,  R.  von  Bieberstein,  USM. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  US. 
Correspondents   at   Washington,  The   Special,  T.  C.  Crawford, 

Cos. 
Costume,  Evolution  of  Modern,  Lida  S.Foster,  Dem. 
Cowboy  Life— II.,  The  Corral,  O. 
Cricket  and  Cricketers,  Black. 

Crime  Increased  in  Massachusetts?  Has,  W.F.Spalding,  F. 
Crime  and  Law,  Frederick  Smyth,    Scrib. 
Criminology,  Arthur  MacDonald,  NE. 

Criticism,  Methodology  of  the  Higher,  Unscientific,  HomR. 
Criticism:  Authors  and  Critics,  A. Birrell,  NewR. 
Cycling  for  Girls,  R.Cochrane,  Ata. 
Custer's  Last  Battle,  Capt.  E.  S.  Godfrey,  CM. 
Czar,  The,  and  Russia  of  To-day,  W.T.  Stead,  RR. 
Decorations,  Domestic,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  NatR. 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles  :  Outside  the  Foi'est  of  Dean,  WelRev. 
Donna  in  1801,  Long. 
Doyle,  A.  Conan,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Dec. 
Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1598.  Daniel  Van  Pelt,  NatM. 
Dysart,  an  Old  Fife  Town,  D.  S.  Meldrum,  EL 
Eastern  Travel,  Black. 

Economy,  Every-Day,  Georgia  B.  Jenks,  CRev. 
Editor-in-Chief,  The,  Col.  Alex.  K.McClure,  Lipp. 
Education:  See  also  contents  of  Education  and  Educational 
Revieiv. 

An  Experiment  in  Education— I. ,  Mary  A.  Aber,  PS. 

Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forward  in  Education,  SC. 

Secondary  Education  in  Census  Years,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  SC. 

The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment,  T.J.Jenkins,  CW. 

State  Education— Its  Purposes  and  Needs,  EdB. 

The  Kindergartens  of  San  Francisco,  M.V.Lewis,  HM. 

Instruction  in  French  Universities,  L.S.Rowe,  AAPS. 

The  Higher  Education  and  Christianity,  C.  F.Thwing,  EdB. 

Support  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education,  EdB. 

The  Education  of  the  Future,  Grant  Allen,  GT. 

Day  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  EdRL. 

Universities  and  Elementary  Education,  F. L.H.Millard,  NH. 

Professional  Training  for  Teachers,  J.  G.  Fitch,  EdRL. 

About  Schoolmasters,  J.T.W.  Penrowne,  EdRL. 
Egypt: 

A  Day  with  the   Donkey -Boys,  E.H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield, 
Scrib. 

From  Cataract  to  Cataract,  BM. 

England  in  EgjTJt,  Mme.  Adam  and  Edward  Dicey,  NewR. 
Electrical  Transmission  of  Power,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  NC. 
Elk  in  the  Prairie  Province,  E.W.Sandys,  O. 
Encyclical,  the  Papal,  Ethical  Aspects  of,  Bro.  Azarias,  KJE. 
Encyclical,  Henry  George  and  the,  C.A.  Ramm,  CW. 
Engineering,  Art  and,  at  Tuxedo  Park,  J.S.Haring,  EngM. 
Engineering.  Worthless  Government,  George  Y.  Wisner,  EngM. 
England,  Duke  of  Marlborough  on,  NewR. 
English  as  a  Study,  Claims  for,  T.W.White,  EdB. 
Essex,  A  Corner  of,  .Julia  Cartwright,  NatR. 
Evolution,  Rev.  J.  Gerard  on,  M. 
Evolution,  Mental,  Prof.  C.  L.  Morgan,  Mon. 
Explorers,  French,  in  the  Northwest,  S.  M.  Davis,  NatM. 
Farmer,  The  Discontent  of  the,  J.  R.  Dodge,  CM. 
Fencing  and  Fencers  in  Paris,  Charles  DeKay,  Cos, 
Fiction : 

Dangers  of  the  Analytic  Spirit,  Paul  Bourget,  NewR. 

Early  English  Romances,  Ly,  Dec. 
Finance  and  Banking: 

Why  the  Silver  Law  Should  be  Repealed,  G.S.Coe,  F. 

Small  Currenc.v,  CJ. 

Mr.  Goschen's  Currency  Plan,  BankL. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1891, 
BankL. 

The  Financial  Outlook,  W.R.Lawson,  BankL. 

Attempt  to  Estimate  Circulation  of  the  Rupee,  EconJ,  Dec. 

The  New  Theory  of  Interest,  W.  Smart,  EconJ,  Dec. 
Fisnes:  The  Sea's  Finny  Nurselings,  E.E.  Prince,  Long. 
Fitzgerald,  Percy,  Leaves  from  a  Diary  by,  GM. 
Florida,  West:  A  Short-Lived  American  State,  H.E.Chambers, 

MAH. 
Flower  Girls  of  London,  Emma  Brewer,  GOP. 
Flying-Machine,  The  Aviator,  M.G.Trouve,  PS. 
Fowlers  and  Wild  Fowling,  Black. 
Fox-Hunting  in  England,  O. 
France : 

Neo-Christian  Movement,  The,  in   France,  E.  M.  de  Vogii6, 
Harp. 

Village  Life,  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  CR. 
Francis,  St..  of  Assisi,  NN,  Dec. 
Franklin,   Benjamin,  The  Earlier  Years  of,  T.  J.  Chapman, 

NatM. 
French  Novels  and  French  Life,  Andrew  Lang,  NAR. 
Fruit-Ranching,  H.Marshall,  EI. 
Fuel,  The  Newer  Forms  of,  Hosea  Paul,  EngM. 
Geology : 

Wrinkles  on  the  Face  of  Mother  Earth,  Prof.  Green,  GW. 

Astronomical  Explanation  of  a  Glacial  Period,  R.Bali,  K. 
Georgian  Colony,  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  MP. 

Germany:  Evolution  of  Socialist  Programme,  G.  Adler,  EconJ, 
Dec. 
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Ghosts: 

IrviiiK  Montague  on  Gliosts,  Str,  Dec. 

The  Logic  of  a  (iliosfs  Advocate,  D.G.Ritchie,  WR. 

Ghost  Names,  Canon  I.  Taylor,  K. 
Gibraltar  for  Twenty  Centuries,  CJ. 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Home  Life  of,  YM. 
Goodwin,  Bishop.  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  on,  RC,  Dec. 
Goschen,  Mr.,  and  his  Mission,  A.  E.  Hake,  NatR. 
Gounod  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Chas.  F.  Gounod,  CM. 
Government,  Party,  Charles  Richardson,  AAPS. 
Grammar  School  Curriculum,  Reform  of  the,  AR. 
Gravitation,  Mystery  of.  J. E. Gore,  NatR; 
Harrison,  Frederic,  at  Hasslemere,  CSJ. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Personal  Recollections  of.  Harp. 
Health  of  the  Survivors  of  the  War,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  F. 
Hebrews    and    the   Exodus,  Monuments   and   Papyri    on   the, 

HomR. 
Hegel,  The  Ethics  of.  Rev.  J.M.Sterrett,  IJE. 
Henrv,   Patrick,  and  John   Adams    on    Government   Making, 

M.\"H. 
Henry,  Prince,  the  Navigator,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Heresy  Trials  and  the  Briggs  Case,  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  F. 
Holland:  A  Skating  Trip,  C.Whymper,  LH. 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  Rev.  R.  F.  Clark,  Ant. 
Homes,  American,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  F. 
Hook-Swinging    in    India,   The    Revival    of,   J.    S.    Chandler, 

MisH. 
Horse,  The   Railway,  and   the    Carrier's   Horse,  W.J.Gordon, 

LH. 
Hospital  Nursing,  H.3[.  and  R.Wilson,  MP. 
Hudson's,  Henry,  Voyage  and  its  Results,  J.G.Wilson,  NatM. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  on  Conquering  an  Audience,  YM. 
Hugo,  Victor,  and  his  "Dieu,"  A.C.Swinburne,  FR. 
Ilumpty  Dumpty,  Adam  Bede,  Cos. 
Hunger,  Horrors  of ,  N.Shishkoff,  NC. 
Huntington,  Agnes,  Lipp. 
Hypnotism  and  Humbug,  Dr. E.Hart,  NC. 

Idealism,  The  Critical  Philosophy  and,  Prof.  .John  Watson,  PR. 
Illustration,  American,  of  To-day— I.,  W.  A.CofRn,  Scrib. 
Income  Tax,  The  Prussian,  Joseph  A.Hill,  QJEcon. 
India: 

Attempt  to  Estimate  Circulation  of  the  Rupee,  EconJ,  Dec. 

Our  Military  Weakness,  C.  B.  Norman,  USM. 

Our  Frontier  Expeditions,  J.Dacosta,  WR. 

Men-Servants  in  India,  C.  T.Buckland,  NatR. 

Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  Temples,  SunH. 
Indian,  Law  for  the,  F.J.Stimson,  LAH. 
Industries,  Public  Regulation  of,  W.  B.Dabney,  AAPS. 
Insects,  Agnes  Giberne  on,  NH. 
Inspiration  of  Truth,  W.  Lloyd,  WR. 
Intemperance  Successfully  Combated,  NewR. 
Islay  Parliaments,  D.  Anderson,  Scots. 
Italy,  Th«  Blind  Guides  of,  Ouida,  FR. 
Jews : 

The  Jews  in  New  York,  Richard  Wheatley,  CM. 

The  Tast  of  the  American  Jew,  Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz,  Men. 

Nationality  and  the  Jews,  Nina  Morias  Cohen,  Men. 

The  Jewish  Question,  CM. 

Anglo-Catholic  Movement  among  Jews,  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  NH. 

Jewish  Colony  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer,  SunM. 
Journalist,  Advice  to  a  Young,  Bkman. 

Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities,  E.  W.  Huffcut,  AAPS. 
Kneipp,  Farrer,  and  his  Cold  Water  Cure,    M. 
Labor  Questions: 

Wages  in  Mexico.  M.Romero,  NAR. 

The  Evolution  of  Wage  Statistics,  C.D.Wright,  QJEcon. 

Alleged  Difference  in  Wages  of  Women  and  Men,  EconJ,  Dec. 

Labor  Troubles  in  New  Zealand,  W.  T.  Charlewood,  EconJ, 
Dec. 

Politics  and  Industry,  T.Whittaker,  Mac. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Unpublished  Fragments  of,  W.T.Brooke,  NH. 
Lang,  Andrew,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Dec. 

Law  Administration  of  .lustice  in  America,  W.Roberts,  FR. 
Law:  Crime  and,  Frederick  Smyth,  Scrib. 

Legislation,  Social  and  Economic,  in  ISO],  W.B.Shaw,  QJEcon. 
Lincoln  as  I  Knew  Him,  John  H.Littlefield,  BM. 
Life  Worth  Living?  Is,  M.EUinger.  Men. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Phillips  Brooks,  NEM. 
Literary  Blunders,  Some,  W.S.Walsh,  BelM. 
Literary  Men  and  the  State,  W.  E.  Hodgson,  NatR. 
Lodge,  Thomas:  An  Elizal)ethan  Lyrist,  J.Buckliam,  PL,  Dec. 
Logan  Homestead,  The,  Washington,  Harriet  T.  Upton,  HM. 
Loomis,  Elias,  Sketch  of,  with  portrait.  PS. 
London  of  Charles  the  Second,  Walter  Besant.  Harp. 
London  School  Board  Election,  Hon.L  Stanley,  RC. 
Lottery,  The  Louisiana,  Judge  McGloin  and  J.C.  Wickliflfe,  F. 
Lotus  Land,  C.W.Wood  on.  Arg. 
Lowell.  James  Rus.sell,  Henry  .lames,  AM. 

Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,   Thoughts  on,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
Lyrist.  An  Elizabethan:  Tli<)mas  Lodge,  J.Buckham,  PL,  Dec. 
JlcCiilloch,  Rev.  Oscar  Carlton,  A.Johnson,  CRev ;  LAH. 
Machinery,  Economic,  Tlie  Story  of,  Stuart  Wood,  AAPS. 
Magazines,  Old-Time,  Frank  H.T.  Bellew,  Cos. 
Man.  East  and  West.  Rev.S.  A.Barnett,  NC. 
Manhattan  Island,  The  Dutch  on,  in  ].5!I8,  D.  Van  Pelt.  NatM. 
Manual  Training  and  Healtli.  Sir  Philip  ."Magnus  on,  EdRA. 
Maps  and  Map  Drawing— What  is  a  Map?    J.  W.  Redway,  GtfM, 
Dec. 


Maps  and  Map  Drawing— II.,  Jacques  W.  Redway,  GGM. 
JIarble  Faun.  The:  A  Key  to  its  lnter])retation,  NE. 
Marriages.  Should,  be  Indissoluble?    T.  S.  Potwin,  NE. 
Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  C.Kernahan  on,  FR;  Last  Poems  of, 

GM. 
Mechanics,  America's  Supremacy  on— II.,  C.  Sellers,  EngM. 
Men  of  Letters  and  the  State,  W.  E.  Hodgson,  NatR. 
Mexico,  Wages  in,  M.Rome'-o,  NAR. 
Militia  of  Canada,  The  Active,  J.  H.Woodside.  O. 
Mill,  Jolin  Stuart,  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Review, 

AM. 
Ministec,  Mediating  Function  of  the  Christian,  P.  S.  Moxoti, 

AR.*^ 
Mirabeau,  TB. 
Missions: 

The  Beginning  of  Modern  Wonders,  A.T.  Pierson,  MisR. 

Christian  Missions  and  the  Highest  Use  of  Wealth,  MisR 

Some  Hindrances  to  the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions,  MisR. 

Apostolic  Missions  and  their  Results,  J.Rutherforn,  MisR. 

Missions  and  Language,  P.  F.  Leavens,  ChHA. 

How  the  Money  is  Spent,  F.  E.  Haskin.s,  ChHA. 

Work  among  the  Eskimos,  Rev. E.J. Peck,  ChMisI. 
Missionary  Problems   in  the  Turkish  Empire,  C.  C.  Starbuck, 

AR. 
Mississippi  River,  Names  Given  to  the,  J.  V.  Brower,  GGM. 
Moon,  Photographs  of  the,  Edward  S.  Holden,  OM. 
Moulton,  Louise  Chandler,  GT. 

Mount  Adams,  A  Christmas  Ascent  of,  John  Corbin,  O. 
Mozart,  F.  J.  Crowest  on.  Black. 

Municipal  Government,  The  Science  of,  F.  P.  Pritchard,  AAPS. 
Municipality,  Political  Organization  of  a  Modern,  AAPS. 
Music  as  an  Apocalypse  ot  Heaven,  David  Gregg,  BM. 
Musical  System,  Psychological  Aspects  of  Chinese,  PR. 
Musk-Ox,  The,  H.  T.  Martin,  PS. 

Mutual  Aid  among  the  Barbarians,  Prince  Krapotkin,  NC. 
Napier,  Sir  James,  TB. 
Navies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

History  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  H.D.Smith,  US. 

Should  our  Harbor  Defences  be  Controlled  by  the  Navy?  US. 

The  Apprentice  System  of  the  Navy,  A.  V.Wadhams,  AR. 

Imperial  Federation  for  Naval  Defence,  Lord  Brassey,  NC. 

The  French  Manoeuvres  of  1891,  USM. 
Nationalism,  Some  Propositions  of,  Edward  Arden,  Chaut. 
Nature  and  Revelation,  Aspects  of,  Sir  J.W.Dawson,  HomR. 
Newcastle,  Walls  of,  J.R.Boyle,  MC,  Dec. 
New  York,  Old,  James  G.Wilson,  Cos. 

New  Zealand,  Labor  Troubles  in,W.T.  Charlewood,  EconJ.  Dejx 
North  American  Coast?  Who  first  Explored  the,  BM. 
Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate,  Ly,  Dec. 
Nursing  in  Hospitals,  H.M.  and  R.Wilson,  MP. 
Novels,  French,  and  French  Life,  Andrew  Lang,  NAR. 
Old  Men,  C. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The,  Author  of  the,  G.M.Young,  NEM. 
Oratory  a  Lost  Art?  Is,  E.J.Edwards,  Chaut. 
Oracles:  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of,  B.Williams,  GM. 
Paper-Making  Industry,  The,  James  F.  Hobart,  EngM. 
Pardoning  Power,  The,  David  B.Hill,  NAR. 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts— I.,  W. F.  Apthorpe,  Scrib. 
Parke,  Surgeon,  African  Experiences  of,  D.  Hannigan,  WR. 
Parker,  Dr.  Joseph,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Dec. 
Parliament : 

Conservative  Influence,  1842-1892,  Black. 

The  Outlook  of  the  New  Year,  Black. 
Parnell  and  Butt:  A  Dialogue,  H.D.Traill,  FR. 
Parson  in  Politics,  The,  Canon  Barker  and  others,  RC,  Dec 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law: 

The  Effect  of  Taxation  upon  Pauperism,  Bolton  Hall,  CRev. 

The  Workhouse  Christ,  Help. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Workhouses,  Help. 

The  Brabazon  Scheme,  Countess  of  Meath,  Help. 

A  Programme  of  Poor-Law  Reform,  Help. 

Model  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Birmingham,  Help. 

The  Children  in  Workhouses,  Help. 

Entertainments  for  the  Workhouse,  Help. 

The  "Sorting"  of  Paupers,  Edith  Sellers,  EI. 
Peace,  A  Palm  of,  from  German  Soil,  Fanny  Hertz,  LIE. 
Pensions  Again:  Time  to  Call  a  Halt,  Gen.  H.W.Slocum,  F. 
Pensions  for  the  Clergy,  Rev.S.  J.Eales,  NH. 
Pestalozzi  Town,  A  Day  in,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  OM. 
Philadelphia:  A  Study  in  Morals,  Barr  Ferree,  NE. 
Philosophy,  When  should  the  Study  of.  Begin?  B.C.Burt,  SO 
Philosophy  and  Idealism,  The  Critical,  Prof.  John  Watsor,  PR. 
Photography : 

Winter  Photography,  W. I.Lincoln  Adams.  O. 

Photographs  of  the  Moon.  Edward  S.  Holden.  OIVL 
Physical  Culture— HI..  Walking  for  Rest,  BelM. 
Physical  Life— IV. ,  Milton  J.Greenman,  Chaut. 
Pigmy  City  in  the  Andes,  Ruins  of  a,  HM. 
Pitt,  William,  Lord  Rosebery's  Biography  of; 

Hon.  R.Brett  on,  NC. 

T.E.Kebbell  on.  NatR 

J.Skelton  on.  Black. 
Plant  Food,  Storage  of,  F.L.Sargent,  BM. 
Pleasure,  Sir  H.lMaxwell  on.  Black. 
Pliny,  Some  Letters  of  the  Younger,  S.  R.Platner,  NB. 
Poetry.  Some  Recent  American,  PL,  Dec. 

Poets,  Minor.  H.D.Traill,  NC.  ■ 

Poets,  Wedded,  Mrs.  A.  Crosse  on,  TB. 
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Politeness,  The  Decline  of,  Amelia  E.Barr,  Lipp. 
Political  Economy:  F.  Y.  Edgeworth's  Lecture,  EconJ,  Dec. 
Politics  and  Industry,  T.  Wliittaker,  Mac. 
Politics: 

The  Pontical  Situation,  AM. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  F.W.  Hewes,  Chaut. 

The  Secret  Ballot  in  Thirty-three  States,  J.  B.  Bishop,  F. 
Pool-Gambling  Allowed?  Why  is,  Anthony  Comstock,  BelM. 
Pope,  The,  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy,  F.  H.Geffcken,  F. 
Population,  Our,  and  its  Distribution,  C.D.Wright,  PS, 
Pojaulation  of  the  Earth,  The,  PS. 

Pottery  Industry,  Recent  Advances  in  the,  E.  A.  Barber,  PS. 
Presbyterian    Church    in    Victoria,  Australia,  D.  EL  Jenkins, 

ChHA.  ^ 

Priest  in  Politics,  The,  Sir  Grattan  Esmonds,  WelRev. 
Princeton  University,  Secret  Societies  of,  T.  Hotchkiss,  MAH. 
Probability  and  Faith,  Bishop  Goodwin,  CR. 
Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut. 
Prohibitionists,  Abolitionists  and,  NE. 
I'rotection,  Free  Trade,  and  Colonial  Trade.  NC. 
Prussian  Income  Tax,  The,  Joseph  A.  Hill,  QJEcon. 
Psychology  as  So-called  "Natural  Science,"  G.T.Ladd,  PR. 
Punishment,  The  Theory  of,  IJE. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THIS  being  a  political  year,  let  us  make  the 
most  of  it  as  such.  It  ought  to  be  a  year  of 
fruitful  discussion,  of  progress  in  wise  reforms,  and 
of  much  popular  growth  in  sound  political  knowl- 
edge. Intelligent  American  citizens  whose  views 
and  interests  are  broad  enough  to  make  them  glad 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  will 
not  object  to  a  timely  reminder  of  the  disadvantage 
at  which  we  appear  when  our  methods  in  practical 
politics  are  compared  with  English  methods.  Eng- 
land still  maintains  privileged  classes,  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  a  liundred  mediaeval  anomalies 
in  her  laws  and  government  that  do  violence  to  our 
American  theories  of  individual  equality,  local  self- 
rule,   and  modern  institutional   and  political   sym- 

A'Tnetry.  And  these  survivals  that  contravene  the 
modern  spirit  furnish  the  fighting-ground  for  Lib- 

Z'  erals  and  Conservatives.  The  kinds  of  questions 
that  divide  parties  in  England  were  practically  all 
settled  by  our  American  forefathers  fully  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  their  settlement  is  accepted  by  every- 
body. But  in  England  there  are  certain  principles 
and  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  a  political  fight 
that  all  parties  are  agreed  in  respecting  :  and  any 
political  leader  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  abet- 
ting their  violation  would  be  ostracized  by  his  own 
party.  Those  rules  require  electoral  fairness  and 
honor.  They  condemn  corruption  and  technical 
tricks  intended  to  defeat  the  popular  will. 


Hwest  Poll-  ^^  *^^^  countiy  to-day  we  are  hearing  the 
tics  the  Main  suggestion  of  novel  methods  of  choosing 
ssue.  presidential  electors  for  possible  party 
advantage  ;  the  air  is  full  of  gerrymandering  de- 
vices for  defeating  essential  justice  and  violating 
honor  and  decency  ;  in  the  pursuance  of  party  ends 
party  majorities  in  the  legislatures  decide  contested 
seats  without  pretence  of  regard  for  fairness  ;  if  bal- 
lot-boxes are  less  frequently  stuffed  or  stolen  than  a 
decade  ago,  there  is  little  abatement  of  the  villan- 
ous  trickery  by  which  partisan  returning  boards 
juggle  in  the  counting ;  fraudulent  naturalizations 
continue  to  be  made  under  party  auspices  ;  caucuses 


are  manipulated  and  conventions  are  packed ;  local, 
State,  and  national  offices  are  bartered  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  return  for  personal  political  ser- 
vices ;  enormous  sums  of  money  are  mysteriously 
expended  to  procure  desired  political  results.  There 
was  a  time  when  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  abuses 
flourished  in  England  ;  but  tliey  are  a  thing  of  the 
l^ast.  It  is  time  for  a  political  revolution  in  the 
United  States  against  chicanery.  The  Republican 
or  the  Democratic  politician  who  will  attempt  to 
gen-ymander  the  districts  of  his  State  should  be 
hissed  into  obscurity  Tliere  are  no  political  issues 
at  stake  in  this  country  which  are  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the  broad  issue  between  decent 
and  honest  methods  on  tlie  one  hand  and  the  inde- 
cent methods  of  rascals  and  tricksters  on  the  other. 
Every  good  citizen  has  a  special  mission  this  year ; 
it  is  his  business  to  stand  firmly  in  his  own  sphere 
of  influence  for  honesty  and  fair  play  in  politics. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  adheres  to  no  party  and 
lends  itself  to  no  faction  ;  but  it  will  always  en- 
deavor, without  timidity  or  apology,  to  promote  all 
that  may  make  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
our  public  life.  It  is  for  civil  service  reform.  It 
is  for  electoral  reform.  It  is  against  the  tricks  and 
devices  of  machine  politics. 

Last  month  The  Review  gave  its  readers  two  pen 
pictures  of  the  politician  who  had  become  so  con- 
spicuous as  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency  through 
his  mastery,  by  machine  methods,  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York.  The  climax  of  Mr.  Hill's 
audacity  seems  to  liave  been  reached  when  lie  fixed 
February  22  as  the  date  for  holding  the  State  con- 
vention to  choose  delegates  to  the  presidential  con- 
vention which  will  assemble  late  in  June  at  Chicago. 
He  counted  upon  securing  a  solid  Hill  delegation 
from  New  York,  with  a  view  to  its  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  action  of  other  State  conventions. 

Mr.  Hill  could  not  have  anticipated  the  strength 
of  the  protest  in  his  party  against  a  convention 
three  months  earlier  than  usual,  planned  to  siu-prise 
the  Cleveland  men  and  the  anti-Hill  elements  gen- 
erally and  to  forestall  their  organization.     Unques- 
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tionably  in  Democratic  circles  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
regarded  as  the  man  who  stands  for  principles  and 
policies  of  statesmanship  and  for  honesty  and  honor 
in  political  methods,  while  Mr.  Hill  is  regarded  as 
the  very  prince  of  caucus-workers  and  "machine" 
manipulators.  Mr.  Hill's  success  in  tactics  that 
give  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  the  present  State 


and  their 
discount. 


impudent  practices  shall  be    at  a  heavy 


Mr.  Blaine 

and 

Mr.  Harrison. 


HON.    GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

(From  a  recent  photograph  by  Wilhehii,  New  York.) 

Senate  in  face  of  the  indisputed  fact  that  the  Ee- 
publicans  actually  elected  a  majority,  appears  to  be 
reacting  against  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
party  throughout  the  country.  The  Cleveland  men 
are  outspoken,  and  it  would  now  seem  very  proba- 
ble that  they  can  prevent  Mr.  Hill's  nomination  at 
Chicago,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hill's  follow- 
ing will  probably  block  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  situation  renders  the  selection  of  a 
Western  man  altogether  likely.  Quite  apart  from 
the  personality  of  candidates,  there  ought  to  be 
such  a  formidable  demand  on  the  part  of  good 
citizens  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  that  in  the 
campaigning    of    the    current    year    the    tricksters 


The  Washington  correspondents  have 
been  much  exercised  through  February 
over  the  reports  of  impending  Cabinet 
changes.  The  most  interesting  of  authentic  politi- 
cal events  was  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  to  Chairman 
Clarkson,  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  declaring  that  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  that  his 
name  would  not  be  presented  before  the 
convention  at  Minneapolis  in  June.  It 
is  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Blaine's  health 
affords  the  primary  reason  for  this  letter. 
An  additional  reason  would  seem  to  be 
the  constant  dissemination  of  gossip  to 
the  effect  that  serious  personal  differences 
had  arisen  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Blaine,  growing  out  of  rivalry  for  the 
nomination ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  must  have 
hoped  to  put  an  end  to  these  mischievous 
slanders,  for  which  no  basis  of  fact  has 
been  discoverable.  It  is  unanimously  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Blaine  could  have  the 
Minneapolis  nomination  if  he  desired  it. 
His  letter  does  not  say  that  he  would  ab- 
solutely refuse  a  nomination  if  tendered 
to  him.  But  it  was  evidently  written  in 
good  faith,  and  he  has  put  aside  all 
thought  of  seeking  the  honor  that  was 
once  his  laudable  ambition.  The  politi- 
cians have  accepted  the  letter  as  Mr. 
Blaine  intended  that  they  should  do,  and 
no  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  him 
President.  Mr.  Harrison's  renomination 
is  deemed  probable.  If  Americans  could 
but  forget  their  fierce  party  prejudices 
long  enough  to  make  a  calm  comparison 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  with 
that  of  any  other  contemporary  executive 
government  in  either  hemisphere,  they 
would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  country.  The  departments  have 
been  manned  with  great  efficiency,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  himself  has  shown  a  rare 
L  versatility  and  an  unexpected  grasp  of 
difficult  problems.  He  is  not  only  a 
skilled  speech-maker  and  a  writer  of  able  state 
papers,  but  he  is  a  practical  statesman. 

One  Term  ^*  ^^  Only  fair  to  say  that  if  Republicans 
Rather  Than  regard  the  custom  of  renomination  as 
"'"'  one  that  should  be  maintained,  Mr.  Harri- 
son deserves  the  honor  quite  as  fully  as  would  any 
other  Republican  who  might  have  been  chosen  in 
his  stead  four  years  ago.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  lives  any  member  of 
the  Republican  party  who  would  have  occupied  the 
White  House  more  honorably  and  ably  than  Mr. 
Harrison  through  the  years  of  this  administration. 
But  there  are  many  thoughtful  citizens  in  both  great 
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parties  who  would  bo  glad  to  see  the  tradition  of  a 
second  term  pass  away  to   the   limbo  where  all   at- 
tempts to  create  the  precedent  of  a  third  term  have 
been  relegated.     President  Grant's  record  is  clouded 
by  the  unwisdom  of  his  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term.     President  Hayes  acted  from  begin- 
ning to  end  like  a  man  who  had  no  thought  of  a 
renewal    of    power ;  and   the   fact  will    be   forever 
recorded  to  his  credit.     President  Garfield  died  too 
soon  to  give  evidence  of  any  desire  for  re-election, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  acceded   to  the  White  Houge  too 
unexpectedly  and  too  little  known  to  conceive  of   it 
as  even  possible  that  he  should  develop  within  two  or 
three  years  into  an  active  aspirant  for  an  added  four 
years  of  power.     Yet  the  political  history 
of  his  last  year  in  office  is  that  of  a  very 
formidable  candidate.     Mr.  Cleveland  be- 
gan  his  term  with  the  most  conspicuous 
characterization  any  man  has  ever  made 
of  the  demoralizing  effects  that  inevitably 
flow  from  the  insidious  desii'e  that  creeps 
over  a  President  once   installed  in  power 
to  renew  that  power  for  a  further  lease  ; 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  announced  himself  as 
a  one-term    man.     He    had    unwittingly 
described  his  own  case  in  advance,  for  he 
soon  gave  point  to  his  moral.     The  politi- 
cal history  of  the   last  half  of  his  term 
was  that  of  a  President  who  was  employ- 
ing his  great  power  and  authority  with 
a  very  considerable  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  his  party  in  the  nominating  con- 
vention of  1888.     So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
Mr.  Harrison  has  never  expressed  himself 
as  adverse    to    a  second  term,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice.     That  he  is  a  can- 
didate for  renomination  is  assumed  on  all 
hands.     But  that  his  really  creditable  ad- 
ministration   would    have  gained   much 
higher  prestige  if  the  glittering  possibil- 
ity  of   a    second  term  had  not  existed, 
seems  to  us  too  obvious  for  difference  of 
opinion.     "What  magnificent  service  Mr. 
Cleveland  might  have  rendered  the  coun- 
try if  he  had  stood  firm  by  his  original 
intention  —  declined    a    second    term   as 
Washington  declined  a  third,  and   fixed 
a  one-term  precedent  which  the  country 
would  surely   have  honored,  and  which 
successors  would  not  have  ventured  the  attempt  to 
override !     He  allowed   himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
seek  a  renomination,   and  was  defeated.     It  is  just 
possible  that  the  country  itself  will  break  down  the 
two-term  tradition  by  treating  future  candidates  for 
re-election   in  this  same  fashion.      Up  to  date  the 
presidential   chair    has    been    occupied    by   Haj-es, 
Garfield,    Arthur,    Cleveland,    and    Harrison    since 
Grant  completed  a  second  term.     If  the  list  of  re- 
elected Presidents    is   to  close  finally,   Lincoln  and 
Grant  might  fittingly  be  the   last  names,  as  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  were  the  first.     Second  terms 
too  commonly  mean  patronage  and  spoils. 


The  Cabinet  ^^^-  ^^^^^^  indignantly  denied  the  report 
Especially  Mcpersistently   sent  out   bj-  the  newspaper 

mnamaker.  correspondents  just  after  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarkson,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
the  Cabinet.  The  country  has  been  prepared,  how- 
ever, for  nearly  a  year  to  hear  at  any  time  that  the 
Secretary' 's  health  had  made  the  further  retention  of 
his  portfolio  impossible.  The  report  that  Secretary 
Noble  would  resign  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  would  be  appointed  to  the  bench  has  also 
been  current.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  early  retirement 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  articles  of  faith  of  those 
mystery -mongers,  the  Washington  correspondents. 
Of  all  the  members  of  this  Cabinet, 'Mr.  Wanamaker 
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PRESIDENT    BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

has  been  subjected  to  the  most  immoderate  personal 
criticisms.  These  animadversions  have  to  do,  how- ^ 
ever,  not  so  much  with  his  conduct  in  ofiiceaswith 
his  activity  in  collecting  campaign  funds  in  1888, 
his  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
zeal  in  Sunday-school  work.  ]Mr.  Wanamaker  de- 
serves the  praise  of  all  good  citizens  for  the  busines."i 
ability  and  tlie  great  energy  he  has  infused  into 
the  administration  of  his  department.  It  is  his 
laudable  ambition  to  transform  the  incomplete  and 
fossilized  postal  service  of  the  United  States  into 
a  modern  system,  using  the  best  scientific  appliances 
of  the  times.     He  has  the  splendid  audacity  to  make 
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official  reports  which  advocate  "  one-cent  letter  post- 
age, three-cent  telephone  messages,  and  ten-cent 
telegraph  messages,  as  near  possibilities  mider  an 
enlightened  and  compact  postal  system. "  He  argues 
strenuously  for  postal  savings  banks,  is  extending  the 
free-delivery  S5'stem  everywhere,  is  increasing  the 
money-order  offices  by  many  thousands,  and  is 
working  with  might  and  main  for  a  score  of  great 
postal  reforms  which,  taken  together,  would  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  people,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  which,  when  fairly  presented 
and  understood,  must  arouse  a  popular  enthusiasm 
that  no  opposition  can  withstand.  Whatever  ir- 
relevant things  may  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Wana- 
maker,  he  is  earning  the  right  to  be  called  a  great 
Postmaster-General.  If  his  ardor  for  modern  im- 
provements and  for  a  great  service  worthy  the  in- 
ventive and  organizing  ability  of  this  nation  should 
at  times  seem  to  overbalance  his  practical  judgment, 
the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  the  apathy  or  misinforroation 
of  tlie  public.  The  American  postal  service  might 
be  made  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  upheld  in  his  proposals  by  ex- 
Postmaster-General  James  and  other  experts,  and 
the  average  citizen  ought  to  be  his  stout  supporter. 
The  one-cent  letter-rate  is  not  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  as  an  innovation  to  be  introduced  at 
once  ;  but  the  other  reforms  that  he  urges  would  lead 
up  to  it  within  five  years.  Business  men  are  prefera- 
ble to  poliiicians  in  the  Postmaster- General's  office. 


Greatness  of  ^^®  country  has  suffered  loss  in  the  death 
the  Supreme  of  Justice  Bradley,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
°"'^^'  years,  with  ability  and  fidelity,  had  oc- 
cupied a  place  upon  the  Supreme  bench  at  Washing- 
ton. Several  occurrences  of  note  have  within  a  few- 
weeks  illustrated  the  commanding  influence  our 
highest  tribunal  exerts  and  the  confidence  in  which 
the  whole  world  holds  it.  One  such  instance  has 
been  the  oflfer  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  refer 
to  this  court  for  final  arbitrament  all  differences 
between  that  Government  and  our  own.  The  recent 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  carrying  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  a  test  case  involving  the 
mooted  questions  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring 
Sea  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  more  recent  ju- 
dicial   history  of   the   Itata's  seizure  and   pursuit 
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illustrates  the  international  fairness  of  our  Federal 
courts.  The  high  worth  and  character  of  our  na- 
tional judiciary  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  law  which  shall  remove  from 
State  to  Federal  jurisdiction  all  kinds  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  our  treaties  with  other  powers,  as  for 
example  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre  of 
Italians.  The  unpartisan  breadth  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  lately  been  shown  in  its  very  noteworthy 
decision  sustaining  the  drastic  anti-lottery  postal 
laws  enacted  by  the  last  Congress.  Justice  Lamar, 
with  his  supposed  jealousy  for  the  old  "  States  rights" 
views,  concurred  with  his  colleagues  in  upholding 
this  legislation,  which  had  been  denounced  as  vio- 
lating the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberties  of 
individuals,  and  the  rights  of  States  to  regulate  their 
own  domestic  institutions.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  succeeded  so  well  in  maintaining  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  the  bench  may  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  ambition  of  judges  should  lie  within 
the  field  of  judicial  preferment.  A  Federal  judge 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  a  candidate  for 
political  office.  Chief-Justice  Fuller  has  of  late 
been  mentioned  somewhat  prominently  as  a  desir- 
able presidential  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
party.  But  the  country  ought  to  be  allowed  to  for- 
get that  the  Chief-Justice  ever  belonged  to  one 
party  or  another.  No  precedent  could  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the  world 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE  MELVILLE  W.   FULLER. 
(From  a  photograph  by  C.  M    Bell,  Washington,  D.C. ) 

occupied  only  long  enough  to  be  used  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  party  nomination  for  political  office. 
The  country  sincerely  hopes  to  see  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, as  yet  new  to  the  bench  and  comparatively 
untried  and  unknown,  make  for  himself  a  record 
equal  in  distinction  and  honor  to  that  of  his  emi- 
nent predecessors. 

SI  —Mr  '^^^^  perennial  silver  discussion  was  pre- 
Biand  and  cipitated  again  in  February  by  the  Coin- 
Mr.  Knox.  ^^^  Committee's  adoption  of  Chairman 
Bland's  free-silver  bill  and  by  Mr.  Bland's  report  to 
the  House.  A  minority  of  the  committee  adopted 
and  reported  an  anti -silver  argument  prepared  with 
great  skill  and  force  by  Representative  Williams 
(Democrat),  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bland's  bill  goes 
further  in  dangerous  proposals  than  any  silver  bill 
hitherto  introduced.  It  not  only  makes  the  mints 
absolutely  free  to  all  comers  for  the  conversion  of 
seventy  cents'  worth  of  bullion  into  a  coined  dollar, 
but  it  compels  the  (Jovcrnment  to  receive  silver 
bullion  from  all  sources  without  limit  and  to  give 
"  coin  notes"  in  exchange  at  the  coinage  value  rather 
than  the  market  value  of  silver.  Moreover,  it  pro- 
poses by  indirection  to  reduce  all  forms  of  i)aper 
money  to  the  terms  of  these  new  notes ;  for  it 
authorizes  the  retirement  of  the  existing  gold  and 
silver  notes  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
new  "  coin"  paper.     The  whole  effect  of  the  project 
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must  be  to  transfer  us  to  a  monometallic  silver 
basis,  \yitli  a  standard  dollar  reduced  in  purchasing 
power  by  about  30  per  cent,  from  the  existing  one. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  this  Con- 
gress can  succeed  in  thus  debasing  the  monetary 
sj'stem  of  the  country,  for  the  presidential  veto  can- 
not be  overridden.  But  the  Senate  of  late  years  has 
been  even  more  reckless  than  the  House  in  espousal 
of  cheap-money  heresies ;  and  victorj-  next  Novem- 
ber for  a  party  whose  presidential  candidate  is  a  so- 
called  "silver  man"  might  be  followed  within 
eighteen  months  by  a  most  disastrous  revolution  in 
our  monetary  system.  Mr.  Bland  is  not  to  be  held 
as  other  than  an  honest  man  who  believes  that  the 
gold  standard  has  been  oppressive  to  the  producing 
classes  and  that  no  wrong  will  be  done  to  any 
class  by  his  pet  measures.  Nor  does  he  admit  that 
anything  resembling  the  predicted  changes  and  dis- 
turbances will  follow  upon  free  silver  coinage.  But 
the  weight  of  authoritative  opinion  is  against  him. 
One  of  the  clearest  expositors  of  sound  monetary 
doctrines  that  this  country  has  possessed  in  all  its 
history  was  in  February  the  victim  of  the  prevail- 
ing maladies  that  have  so  greatly  swelled  the  recent 
mortality  list  of  distinguished  men.  John  Jay 
Knox  was  the  author  of  the  revised  coinage  bill 
which  in  1873  struck  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list 
of  our  coins.     Much   controversy  has  since  arisen 
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concerning  the 
c  i  rcumstances 
vmder  which 
silver  was  then 
"demonetized. " 
Mr.  Knox, 
whose  long  rec- 
ord as  Control- 
ler of  the  Cur- 
rency was  ab- 
solutely stain- 
less, alwaj's  re- 
mained highh' 
sensitive  to  the 
charge  that 
there  was  any- 
thing surrepti- 
tious in  the 
drafting  of  the 
law  of  1873. 
Congress  could 
hardly  find  a 
wiser  course  to 
pursue  than  to 
adopt,  literally  and  in  detail,  all  the  recent  sugges- 
tions affecting  the  reform  of  cun-ency  and  banking 
laws  that  Mr.  Knox  has  made. 

On  Good  "^'^^  Chilian  Government's  very  concilia- 
Terms  Again  tory  and  friendly  dispatch  of  explanation 
with  Chill.  ^^^  apology  had  already  been  sent  on  its 
northward  way  when  President  Harrison's  message 
reviewing  the  Chilian  complication  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress. The  pretence  that  the  so-called  "warlike" 
message  was  sent  after  the  President  had  actually 
received  the  demanded  apology,  and  that  it  was 
sent  for  theatrical  effect,  has  no  justification.  The 
President  very  promptly  pronounced  the  Chilian 
dispatch  eatisfactory  in  tone  and  spirit,  unequivocal 
in  its  expressions  of  regret  for  the  Valparaiso  inci- 
dent and  comolete  as  a  basis  upon  which  good  re- 
lations with  Chili  could  be  restored  by  amicable 
negotiations.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  resent- 
ment should  now  be  entertained  toward  the  valiant 
little  South  American  republic.  Let  us  now  en- 
deavor to  conquer  *he  Chilians  by  courtesy  and  true 
neighborliness.  So  far  as  investigation  may  show 
that  money  paj'nieuts  ought  to  be  made  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  of  the  riot.  Chili  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  act  in  a  niggardh-  way.  It  is  now  proper 
for  us  to  remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to  most 
disputes,  and  that  the  Chilians,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  really  believed  that  they  had  serious  griev- 
ances against  us.  They  believed  that  our  pursuit  of 
the  Itata  was  in  the  active  interest  of  Balmaceda, 
that  the  cutting  of  the  cable  at  Iquique  was  due  to 
the  interference  of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  company  that  owns  the  line,  that 
Admiral  Brown  had  used  his  ship  to  reconnoiter  in 
Balmacedas  interest,  and  that  Mr.  Egan,  backed  by 
the   Department   of   State   at   Washington,    was   a 


thick-and-thin 


partisan 


and    constant  adviser   of 
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Balmaceda  against  the  "  constitutional  "  party.  We 
believe  that  they  totally  misunderstood  ovir  senti- 
ments and  our  attitude  ;  and  in  any  case  it  was  our 
business  to  resent  strongly  an  attack  that  was  made 
expressly  and  intentionally  upon  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States. 

But  now  we  can  aiford  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  case,  and  above  all  to  endeavor  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  everything  petty.  If  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  it  should  remain  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  fact  that  Mr.  Egan  is  persona 
ingrata  at  Santiago,  it  would  be  no  injustice  to 
that  plucky  Irishman,  and  only  ordinary  politeness 
to  Chili,  to  transfer  him  to  some  other  diplomatic 
or  governmental  post,  and  to  send  to  Santiago  some 
well-known  American  citizen  who  enjoys  the  high- 
est confidence  and  esteem  at  home,  and  who  would 
have  the  advantage  of  entire  freedom  from  any  past 
connection  with  Chilian  affairs. 

We  present  here  the  portrait  of  the  young  Cliilian 
Judge  of  Crimes,  Henry  Foster,  who  conducted  the 
long  official  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Baltimore's  men.  Judge  Foster  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  Julio  Foster,  who,  though  still  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  has  lived  for  nearly  half  a  cent- 
ury in  Chili,  and  who  is  intimately  connected  by 
interman-iage  with  the  leading  Chilian  families. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conscientious  char- 
acter of  Judge  Foster's  inquiry.  It  appears  some- 
what difficult  for  the  American  press  to  get  the 
public  men  of  Chili  properly  placed.  For  instance. 
President  Montt  and  Minister  Montt,  who  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  brothers,  belong  to  different  families. 
President  Montt,  who  was  a  young  officer  in  the 
navy,  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  civil  war.  Minister  Montt,  now  at  Wash- 
ington, is  the  son  of  a  very  distinguished  Chilian 
who  once  held  the  presidency  for  ten  years ;  and 
the  young  man  grew  up  in  the  highest  official 
circles,  and  has  himself  served  ably  in  the  Chilian 
Congress. 

The  disappearance  of  the  war-cloud  is  a  thing  for 
which  this  country  should  be  profoundly  thankful. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  war  had  its  value 
in  that  it  compelled  us  to  take  account  of  the  state 
of  our  defences ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  is  at  last  awake  to  the  fact  that  our  dig- 
nity, our  safety,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  world's 
peace  and  order  require  that  we  should  possess  a 
navy  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  our  im- 
portance as  a  nation,  and  that  our  coasts  and  sea- 
ports should  be  made  reasonably  safe  from  attack. 

The  Lotteru's'^^^  principal  owner  of  the  Louisiana 
Funeral  lottery,  one  Morris,  wrote  last  month  a 
"  "'^'  letter  couched  in  such  terms  of  lofty 
patriotism  and  disinterested  concern  for  the  public 
weal  as  one  finds  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Morris  declares  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sustaining  the  anti-lottery  postal  laws  will 
make  it  unprofitable  for  the  lottery  to  continue. 
Moreover,    he    recognizes    a   seemingly    invincible 
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opposition  to  the  lottery  on  the  part  of  certain  of 
his  misguided  Louisiana  neighbors.  Since  his  chief 
concern  in  seeking  the  extension  of  the  charter 
has  been  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  he 
now  declares  that,  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  mails 
to  lottery  matter  and  of  the  anti-lottery  agitation 
in  Louisiana,  the  company  would  not  accept  the 
proposed  charter  extension  even  if  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  April  election.  On 
the  strength  of  tliis  letter,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  two  antagonistic  factions  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Democracy  and  to  consider  the  lotteiy  ques- 
tion a  dead  one.  But  the  shrewder  opinion  is  that 
Morris  is  "playing  'possum. "  The  only  safe  plan 
will  be  to  treat  the  Morris  letter  as  a  trick  and  to 
carry  the  fight  through  to  success  in  the  approach- 
ing election.  It  is  said  that  the  company  is  ex- 
pecting to  secure  a  charter  in  Mexico  if  driven  out 
of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  the  new  postal 
laws,  as  relentlessly  administered  by  the  zealous  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  are  undoubtedly  hampering  the  lottery 
not  a  little.  Congressman  J.  J.  Little,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  for  the  taxation  of 
lotteries  which  is  ingeniously  devised  to  extinguish 
them,  independently  of  any  action  that  Louisiana 
may  take.  His  measure  is  one  that  deserves  support. 
It  would  sup])lement  the  postal  regulations  and  prob- 
ably complete  the  work  in  hand. 
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Mortalitu  J^iiuary  and  February  were  black  months 
'"  of  death  iu  England.  The  malarial  fever 
"9  «"  •  which  is  called  the  influenza  has  become 
epidemic  in  Western  Europe  this  winter,  and  there 
is  little  to  record  in  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
first  weeks  of  1892  but  the  triumphal  progress  of 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  average  rate  of 
mortality  in  London  in  the  month  of  January  for 
some  years  past  has  been  24  per  1,000.  The  rate 
for  the  first  four  weeks  of  this  year  was  42,  32. 8, 
40,  and  46  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  for  that 
usually  healthful  winter  suburb,  Brighton,  went  up 
to  60.9  for  the  third  week  in  January,  while  towns 
that  had  not  been  smitten  by  the  scourge  showed 
death-rates  from  16  to  20  per  1,000.  The  deaths  in 
London  in  the  two  middle  weeks  of  January  were 
1,500  and  1,762  over  the  average  of  the  correspond- 
ing weeks  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  London  alone, 
therefore,  the  epidemic  may  be  regarded  as  having 
swept  off  5, 000  lives  in  January  of  those  who,  but  for 
this  visitation,  would  still  have  lived — five  thousand 
dead,  be  it  observed,  killed  outright  and  buried. 
How  many  have  been  invalided  and  are  more  or 
less  in  the  condition  of  the  wounded  after  a  great 
battle,  no  one  can  compute. 

Disease  ^^  ^^  difficult,  in  looking  at  these  figures. 
Versus  not  to  feel  a  passing  sympathy  with  what 
"'''  may  be  described  as  the  military  view  of 
indifference  to  life.  Here  is  a  miserable,  sneezing, 
feverish  cold  that  creeps  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
city,  and  in  one  month  takes  5,000  lives,  leaving  at 
least  ten  times  that  number  temporarily  crippled. 
Five  thousand  lives,  and  nothing  to  show  for  them 
but  newly-made  graves,  heavy  doctors'  bills,  and 
general  mourning  !  Yet  no  one  raves  about  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  Every  one  composes  him- 
self calmly  to  the  inevitable.  If,  however,  one-tenth 
of  these  victims  had  perished  on  a  hard-won  field, 
stemming  the  inrushing  tide  of  barbarism  or  smit- 
ing down  the  invader,  what  homilies  would  not  have 
been  preached !  Gettysburg,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  civil  war,  cost  the  two  combatants 
man  for  man  hardly  any  more  lives  than  perished 
in  London  last  month.  The  Union  army  had  3,072 
killed  ;  the  Confederate,  2, 592.  But  Gettysburg  had 
something  to  show  on  the  other  side  for  its  butcher's 
bill :  Gettysburg  saved  the  Union  and  abolished 
slavery.  But  for  the  deaths  from  influenza  there  is 
no  compensation.  The  figures  of  mortality  from 
disease  throw  those  from  battle  far  into  the  shade. 
Every  year,  Dr.  Richardson  calculates,  33, 000, 000  of 
the  human  race  are  transferred  from  the  realm  of 
the  living  to  the  pale  shades  of  death — 33,000,000 
per  annum  or  62  per  minute,  by  natural  causes — the 
silent  havoc  of  nature  thus  exceeding  in  one  year 
all  the  carnage  of  all  the  wars  of  a  hundred  years. 
Nay,  even  the  suicides  of  each  succeeding  year  ex- 
ceed the  total  number  killed  in  the  bloodiest  of 
campaigns.  Every  month,  on  an  average,  15,000 
persons  perish  by  their  own  hand.  In  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  in   the  war  which  began  in 


1861  and  ended  in  1865,  there  were  only  110,000 
men  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action — fewer  by  70,000  than  the  annual 
death-roll  of  the  suicides  of  the  world.  In  nothing 
is  life  more  wasted  than  in  the  leaving  of  it ;  and 
yet,  if  not  all  the  lamentation,  all  the  denunciation 
is  reserved  for  those  who  make  some  use  of  death. 
Yet  no  reflections  of  this  kind  can  for  a  moment  be 
thought  to  justify  the  cruel  horrors  of  needless  war  ; 
and  the  lifting  of  a  war-cloud  in  the  Western  world 
may  well  encourage  the  friends  of  human  progress. 


The  Death  '^^®  epidemic,  among  its  mainy  victims 
of  the  in  England,  claimed  none  more  highly 
rince.  placed  and  more  universally  lamented 
than  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
died,  after  a  brief  attack  of  influenza,  on  January 
14,  at  the  age  of  28.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  to 
give  "Prince  Eddy"  his  formal  title,  was  to  have 
been  married  before  Lent  to  Princess  May,  and  the 
sudden  blow  which  substituted  a  funeral  for  a  wed- 
ding came  home  to  the  common  heart.  The  j'ovmg 
man  was  his  mother's  favorite  son  ;  the  Princess  of 
Wales  idolized  him,  and  those  who  know  her  best 
are  most  uneasy  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  sud- 
den bereavement.  Her  hearing  does  not  improve, 
and  the  loss  of  her  first-born  is  not  unlikely  to  lead 
her  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  court,  where 
the  presence  of  a  good  woman  and  a  true  mother  is 
indispensable.  The  universal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  royal  family  and  with  Princess 
May  in  their  affliction  was  very  remarkable.  In 
London,  on  the  funeral  day,  more  than  half  the 
shops  were  shut  in  the  city.  The  theatres  closed 
themselves  without  waiting  for  a  recommendation 
when  the  news  of  the  Duke's  death  was  announced ; 
they  were  also  closed  on  the  night  of  the  funeral. 
Immense  crowds  filled  St.  Paul's  and  the  Abbey. 
For  days  the  newspapers  could  find  room  for  noth- 
ing else  but  details  of  the  business  of  the  undertaker 
and  of  the  arrival  and  despatch  of  messages  or  mes- 
sengers of  condolence  and  sympathy.  The  dramatic 
value  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  who  was  preparing 
to  go  forth  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  what  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  called  the  "tender-heartedness"  of  the  na- 
tion came  conspicuously  to  the  surface. 

British  The  universal  and  genuine  sentiment  ex- 
"^"Tnd''^  pressed  in  the  most  democratic  quarters 
Democracy,  was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  "usual  semi- 
republicanism  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
London.  At  Liberal  popular  assemblies  in  the 
metropolis  for  some  years  past,  a  reference  to  the 
monarchy  has  seldom  been  ventured  upon  without 
fear  of  dissent.  "  The  usual  loyal  toasts  "  have  been 
often  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance ;  and,  taking  it  broadly,  the  "  Marseillaise  " 
would  be  better  received  in  most  of  the  gathering 
halls  of  the  London  democracy  than  "  God  Save  the 
Queen. "  But  no  sooner  does  the  hand  of  death  dis- 
play the  royal  family  itself   in  grief  than  London 
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puts  up  its  shutters  and  goes  into  mourning  so 
seriously  that  waiters,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
abandonment  of  festivities,  hold  mass-meetings  in 
Eastern  London  to  lament  their  cruel  fate  and  to 
clamor  for  relief.  The  press,  even  the  most  radical, 
was  respectfid  and  sympathetic.  For  once  the 
wliole  English  people  seem  to  have  resolved  unani- 
mously that  no  discordant  note  should  jar  upon  the 
ear  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy ;  and  they  carried  out  their  resolve.  Prince 
George,  who  is  now  heir  in  direct  succession  to  the 
throne,  is  his  father's  favorite.  He  resembles  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  much  as  Prince  Eddy  resembled 
the  Princess  ;  but  beyond  the  family  circle  he  is  but 
little  known.  The  Duchess  of  Fife  and  her  infant 
daughter  would  be  in  tlie  direct  line  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  Prince  George.  This  contingency 
would  be  according  to  precedent,  for  twice  before 
England  had  had  its  queens  in  pairs ;  but  it  is  re- 
garded with  such  uneasiness  in  some  exalted  quar- 
ters that  the  Spectator  clamors  for  the  early  mar- 
riage of  Prince  George.  The  masses,  however,  do 
not  concern  themselves  about  that.  There  are 
seventy-two  princes  and  princesses  ready  to  come 
forward  in  due  order  of  succession,  and  still  there 
are  more  to  follow. .  If  Princess  May  followed 
Princess  Dagmar's  example  the  public  would  be 
sentimentally  pleased ;  but  in  these  high  matters 
Demos  does  not  interfere. 

The  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  died  on 
^Card'imiL     the  same  day  as  the  Prince  of  the  Church. 

The  one  was  twenty-eight ;  the  other 
eighty-three.  The  young  man  had  not  had  time 
to  do  anything,  and  but  for  the  accident  of  his 
birth  would  have  been  utterly  unknown.  The  old 
man  had  spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  when  he  passed  away  there  was 
hardly  any  good  cause  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
empire  that  did  not  feel  as  an  army  feels  when  one 
of  its  most  trusted  generals  dies  in  the  field.  Prince 
George  takes  Prince  Eddy's  place,  and  the  stately 
functions  of  royalty  will  go  on  without  even  a  tem- 
porary break.  But  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  place 
of  Cardinal  Manning.  He  was  the  real  Archbishop 
of  all  England.  No  prejudice  against  his  Roman 
Church  could  blind  tlie  common  man  from  seeing 
that  the  true  Primacy  of  England  lay  with  Henry 
Edward,  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  not  with"A.  C. 
Cantuar. "  The  latter,  no  doubt,  has  Lambeth 
Palace  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
otHcial  trappings  of  His  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But 
the  real  successor  of  Anselm  and  of  Beckett  was  not 
the  man  in  lawn,  but  the  man  in  scarlet.  Any 
doubt  on  that  subject  which  may  have  existed  would 
be  dispelled  if  we  could  but  foresee  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  obsequies.  The  solemn  scene  that 
London  witnessed  when  the  great  Cardinal  of  the 
Common  People  lay  in  state,  holding,  as  it  were,  a 
last  audience,  to  which  all  were  welcome,  has  had 
no  parallel  in  our  time  as  a  popular  tribute  to  the 
incarnation  of  a  great  spiritual  and   moral   force. 


Rome  will  be  sore  put  to  it  to  replace  him.  He  was 
supremely  successful  because  he  was  in  almost  ev- 
erything exactly  opposite  to  what  his  opponents 
expected  from  a  Roman  Cardinal.  He  was  more 
English  than  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  more  demo- 
cratic than  many  a  Nonconformist,  more  heartily 
Socialist  than  most  of  the  Socialists. 

The  Cardinal  was  83.  His  successor, 
ITtheOia!  whether  it  be   Dr.  Gilbert  or  some  other 

neutral  respectable — the  saints  preserve  us 
from  "Herbert  of  Salford  !" — will  be  a  younger  man. 
Leo  XIII.  defies  the  influenza,  and  continues  to  pre- 
side over  the  marvellous  organization  which  has 
solved  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  experience  of 
age  for  the  guidance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Father  Anderledy,  the  Black  Pope,  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  has  been  carried  off  by  the  scourge, 
making  way  for  a  successor  who  may  perhaps  be 
more  capable  of  impressing  his  personality  on  the 
world.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  Red  Pope  of  the 
Propaganda,  has  died,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
Cardinal  Ledochowski,  the  militant  German-Pole, 
whose  appointment  is  good  if  only  for  one  reason, 
viz.,  it  rescues  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the 
Church  from  the  monopolizing  Italian.  The  Propa- 
ganda is  the  great  missionary  society  of  the  Church. 
Under  its  care  are  all  countries  in  partibus  infidel- 
mm,  including  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  are  now  under  a  Pole — Ledochowski — 
and  an  Italian — Persico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
the  next  Consistory  a  Cardinal's  hat  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  Mgr.  Jacobini,  who  ought  to  be  fished 
up  from  Lisbon  and  restored  to  his  proper  place  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Pope,  whom,  if  the  fates  are 
propitious,  he  ought  some  day  to  succeed.  Another 
Cardinal's  hat  ought  surely  to  be  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Walsh,  of  Dublin.  The  English-speaking  race  has 
lost  two  Cardinals  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it 
ought  to  have  a  full  representation  in  the  next 
Conclave. 

Spurgeon,  What  the  Cardinal  was  to  the  Catholic 
Nomon-  Church  and  to  English  life  Mr.  Spurgeon 
formist.  was  to  the  Nonconformists — with  a  differ- 
ence. Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  passed  away  at  Mentone 
on  January  31,  had  long  passed  his  zenith.  The 
time  was.  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  English  Noncon- 
formists was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  He  was  to 
them  the  greatest  preacher,  the  most  popular  author, 
the  supreme  organizer.  He  represented  the  stal- 
warts in  his  detestation  of  Popery,  his  abhorrence 
of  the  theatre,  and  his  repugnance  to  all  new-fangled 
"higher  criticism."  But  for  the  last  ten  years,  cer- 
tainly for  the  last  five,  he  had  been  but  the  shadow 
of  his  earlier  self.  He  sat,  like  Giant  Pope  in 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave  gnashing  his  teeth  against  those  who  were  not 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  world  and  the  Church 
seemed  to  him  to  be  on  the  down  grade ;  and  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  do  more  than  utter  a 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  times.     Down  to 
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the  last  he  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  whom 
every  speaker  of  English  had  heard  of,  and  one 
whom,  therefore,  all  Americans  and  Colonials  had 
to  hear  at  least  once.  The  Metroi^olitan  Tabernacle 
became  thus  one  of  the  pilgrim  shrines  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  the  unifying  nerve-centres  of 
our  race.  "  I  dinna  want  to  die, "  said  an  old  North- 
countryman,  "  till  I  gan  to  London  to  see  Madame 
Tussaud's  and  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;"  and  the  odd 
juxtaposition  of  the  Waxworks  and  the  Tabernacle 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  "Essex  bumpkin" 
had  made  himself  one  of  the  sights  of  town.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  America  and  in  the  British 
Empire  outside  of  London,  his  death  is  even  more 
keenly  felt  than  that  of  the  Cardinal. 


j^g        Benjamin  Scott, 

Chamberlain  Chamberlain    of 
at  Lonaon.    ^j^^    ^.^^  ^^  ^^ 

don,  who  passed  away  in 
January,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  named  with  Cardinal 
Manning  and  M.  de  Lavel- 
eye.  Like  both  of  the  others, 
he  was  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work  of  moral  reform. 
He  was  a  Liberal  of  the  old 
school,  a  true  descendant  of 
the  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  ideas  he 
sliaied  and  whose  faith  he 
cherished.  Benjamin  Scott, 
as  Chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  London,  had  more  money 
passing  through  his  hands 
than  any  public  official  ex- 
cepting the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  not 
only  the  funds  of  the  city 
tliat  he  had  to  deal  with ; 
but  successive  Governments 
and  successive  Parliaments, 
recognizing  the  innate 
worth  of  the  man  and  the 
excellence  of  his  work, 
heaped  upon  the  Chamber- 
lain of  the  city  duties  of 
audit  and  responsibilities 
which  were  far  remote  from 
the  original  scope  of  the 
Chamberlain's  office.  For 
nearly  sixty  years  Mr.  Scott 
served  the  city.  Benjamin 
Scott  fervently,  with  his 
whole  heart,  believed  in  the 
principle  of  municipal  self- 
government.  He  believed 
in  extreme  democratic  prin- 
ciples, locally  applied,  so 
that  every  man  should  be 
trained  in  the  responsible 
exercise  of  political  func- 
tions There  was  no  good  movement  m  his  day  in 
wliich  Benjamin  Scott  did  not  take  a  leading  part. 
Whether  it  was  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  for 
the  people  of  London,  the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts,  the 
struggle  for  the  London  municipality,  or  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  centralization  of  the  police  force  in  the 
liands  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  always  to  the 
fore.  He  believed  in  the  people  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  govern  themselves ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
in  Home  Ministers  and  Chief  Commissioners;  and 
he  had  the  most  wholesome  distrust  of  every  police 
force  which  was  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  For  fifty 
years  his  influence  in  the  administration  of  London 
had  been  full  of  intelligence  and  justice.     . 
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Abbas,  the  new  Khedive,  will  do  as  his 
father  did.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  will  gov- 
ern Egypt  behind  the  Khedive's  cloak, 
and  England  will  withdraw  her  garrison  as  soon  as 
any  competent,  responsible  Englishman  reports  that 
her  work  is  accomplislied   and  that   its  permanence 
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will  not  be  imperilled  by  the  retirement  of  the 
redcoats.  As  Rossendale  election  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  Liberals  will  be  in  office  next  year,  it 
is  well  to  understand  that  they  will  not  do  anj'tliing 
to  upset  the  status  quo  in  Egypt.  What  will  hap- 
pen is  this :  The  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  will  be  pledged  not  to  come  out  of  Egypt 
until  the  retirement  of  the  garrison  can  be  accom- 
plished without  fear  of  an  upset.  When  Lord  Rose- 
bery  reoccupies  the  Foreign  Office  he  will  despatch  a 
commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  Egj^pt,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  of  evacuation.  Until  that  commissioner 
reports,  of  course  nothing  will  be  done. 

On  February  19  an  adverse  vote  in  the 
Politics.  Chamber  of  Deputies  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Freycinet  ministry.  The 
average  length  in  office  of  a  Cabinet  under  the 
present  republic  has  been  about  six  months.  But 
this  strong  and  wise  Government,  which  has  been 
conducted  under  the  premiership  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet, was  able  to  maintain  itself  nearly  two  years. 
Constans,  as  its  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  its 
dominant  spirit.  He  crushed  the  Boulangist  con- 
spiracy, held  down  the  anarchists  and  revolutionary 
socialists,  and  insj)ired  a  respect  for  republican- 
ism that  France  had  never  known  before.     Ribot,  as 


Foreign  Minister,  had  apparently  won  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Russia,  and  had  at  all  events  car- 
ried into  effect  the  Russian  alliance  that  has  so 
overjoyed  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  De  Freycinet 
himself  is  a  military  engineer  and  war  minister  of 
masterly  ability  ;  and  under  his  eye  the  French  army 
has  grown  in  every  respect  until  it  is  now,  per- 
haps, the  most  consummate  organization  for  war 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  But  the  greatest 
success  this  ministry  had  achieved  was  its  under- 
standing with  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  had  plainly 
and  avowedly  changed  his  policy  in  France,  had 
recognized  the  republic  as  a  legitimate  and  desir- 
able form  of  government,  and  had  instructed  the 
French  cardinals,  bishops,  and  clergy  to  withdraw 
from  royalist  alliances  and  conspiracies  and  to  ac- 
cept in  good  faith  a  republic  that  should  be  kindly 
disposed  toward  religion.  The  move  w^as  creditable 
to  the  intelligence,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  sound 
manhood  of  Leo  XIII.  But  the  French  prelates  were 
too  near  the  scene  of  action  and  were  too  intimately 
connected  by  a  thousand  ties  with  the  reactionary 
groups  to  rise  with  a  prompt  alacrity  to  the  Pope's 
sound  point  of  view.  Late  in  January  a  curious 
move  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  France,  the  true  significance  of  which 
is  not  yet  clearly  discerned.  Five  French  cardinals 
publislied  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared  their 
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allegiance  to  the  republic  and  filed  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  its  anti-clerical  legislation.  Opinion 
diff'ersas  to  whether  this  was  due  to  the  Pope  or  was 
an  attempt  to  checkmate  the  Pope  ;  whether  it  was 
a  blow  directed  against  the  republic  or  an  intima- 
tion of  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  republic. 
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It  could  be  taken  to  mean  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
interpreted  it. 

There  had  been  pending  a  bill  regulating  associa- 
tions, and  incidentally  this  measure  brought  relig- 
ious societies  under  a  closer  civil  supervisiou  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  The  Radicals  urged  the 
measure  as  a  strong  step  toward  separation  of 
^  Church  and  State.  Clemenceau,  the  Radical  leader, 
believing  apparently  that  the  Freycinet  ministry 
was  growing  too  intimate  with  Church  and  Vatican, 
found  the  moment  when  he  could  commit  the  min- 
istry to  this  measure  in  such  fashion  as  to  alienate 
the  extremists  on  both  sides.  A  temporary  coalition 
of  the  Clericals  and  their  bitterest  foes,  the  Radicals, 
defeated  the  ministry,  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  Cabinet,  and  precipitated  a  condition  that 
makes  it  probable  as  these  lines  are  written  (February 
25)  that  there  will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
and  a  general  election.  Thus  Fi'ance,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  has  entered  upon  a  year 
of  political  turbulence  and  excitement.  A  general 
election  is  fortunately  likely  just  now  to  give  greater 
strength  than  ever  to  the  moderate  republicanism 
that  the  Freycinet  ministry  has  represented.  And 
the  result  may  be  the  restoration  of  Freycinet  to 
the  premiership.  Clemenceau  has  made  the  record 
of  breaking  down  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  Cabi- 
nets. He  is  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  is  restless,  and 
his  ideal  is  a  far  more  complete  democracy  than 
France  is  at  all  prepared  to  accept. 

He  once  lived  for  several  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  married  an  American  wife.  Our 
happy  divorce  of  church  and  state  and  our  decen- 
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M.    CHADOURNE. 


M.  CLEMENCEAU. 

tralized  system  of  government  are  what  he  desires 
for  his  own  country.  He  is  a  trenchant  journalist 
and  a  valuable  member  of  the  Chamber ;  but  he  has 
no  endowment  of  constructive  statesmanship. 

7he  French  ^  dangerous  dispute  that  has  now  been 
Bulgarian  fully  disposed  of  was  the  difficulty  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  France.  The  expul- 
sion of  M.  Chadourne  has  not  led  to  any  complica- 
tions, as  at  one  time  was  feared.  This  amicable 
solution  was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  took  no  part  in  the 
matter,  nor  could  she,  seeing  that  her  policy  in 
Bulgaria  is  a  rigorous  boycott.  The  only  result, 
therefore,  of  the  French  action  in  the  matter  has 
been  to  give  Germany  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  she  and  her  allies  are  really  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Bulgaria  as  well  as  in  Central  Europe. 
The  result  of  the  incident  is  satisfactory  also  aa 
helping  to  cool  down  the  ardor  of  the  partisans  in 
Russia  and  France  who  imagined  that  the  Russo^ 
French  Alliance  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world. 
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The  German  Emperor,  who  has  just  com- 
Legfsiator.   pleted  his  thirty-third  birthday,  has  been 

pushing  forward  two  bills  which  have 
created  no  small  dismay  on  the  part  of  easy-going 
German  freethinkers  and  beer-drinkers.  The  one  is 
directed  to  the  vigorous  treatment  of  drunkenness, 
the  other  to  the  extermination  of  all  secular  elemen- 
tary schools.  No  Prussian  child,  if  the  Emperor 
can  help  it,  is  to  be  brought  up  without  religious 
belief.  Denominational  schooling  is  to  be  univer- 
sal. Tlie  fight  is  still  going  on  over  these  two  bills, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  result  is  ar- 
rived at.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  Emperor 
is  crowding  his  views  on  i-ather  hard,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  he  does  not  provoke  a  somewhat  angry  re- 
action. The  practical  question  of  the  Church  and 
education  is  a  very  thorny  one.  > 

Enaiish     ^'^  ^'  Morier's  health  has  sufficiently  re- 

Dipiomatic  covered  to  enable  him  to  remain  at  St. 

Changes.     Petersburg.     He  is  the  right  man  in  the 

right  place  on   the   Neva.     Lord  Vivian  will  go  to 

Rome.     He   is  better  there  than  at  the  critical  post 

in  Russia.  Sir  F. 
C.Ford,  of  Madrid, 
will  go  to  Constan- 
tinople, while  Sir  H. 
D.  Wolff  will  go  to 
Madrid.  Sir  Drum- 
mond  Wolff's  suc- 
cessor will  not  have 
a  pleasant  task.  Per- 


^  sia  is  in  an  unrest, 
^  and  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion abroad  that  the 
British  Minister  was 
more  the  friend  of 
the  Shah  than  of  the 
people.  Sir  R.  San- 
deman,  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  died  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  replace  him  than  Sir  H.  D.  Wolflf. 


LORD  VIVIAN,   ENGLISH    AMBAS- 
SADOR AT    ROME. 


Russian 
Topics. 


The  American  flour  cargo  is  to  sail  from 
New  York  about  March  10.  The  Atlan- 
tic transport  line  has  placed  the  Missouri 
at  the  service  of  the  millers'  relief  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Edgar  and  Ree^e.  The  farmers  of  Nebraska 
have  contributed  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  Indian 
com,  which  Mr.  Schumacher,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
ground  into  fine  meal,  and  this  is  added  to  nearly 
4,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  flour  contributed  by  the 
millers  to  form  the  cargo.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  each  sack  of  corn-meal  will  also  contain  a  num- 
ber of  circulars  in  the  Russian  language  explaining 
to  the  peasants  the  simplest  and  best  ways  to  pre- 
pare this  novel  breadstuff,  which  is  practically  un- 
known in  Russia.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
have  been  subscribed  in  the  eastern  cities  for  Rus- 
sian famine  relief,  and  America  is  thus  sharing  a 
larger  generosity  than  are  the  European  countries. 
But  the  dreadful  necessity  is  far  beyond  any  measures 


yet  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  In  Russia  the 
famine  has  as  yet  occasioned  less  political  and  social 
agitation  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Finance  has  resigned,  and  his 
resignation  has  been  accepted.  M.  Durnovo  has  not 
resigned  yet,  neither  has  he  been  dismissed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  preserve  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  outside 
literature,  M.  Durnovo's  agents,  the  censors,  were 
particularly  busy  with  their  scissors  and  their  ink- 
pot on  the  last  two  numbers  of  The  Review  of  Re- 
views. The  character  sketch  of  the  Emperor,  which 
was  regarded  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  ex- 
travagantly eulogistic,  was  accounted  too  dangerous 
to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  resident  in 
Russia.  It  was  cut  out  bodily  ;  even  the  line  giving 
the  title  of  the  article  on  the  outside  cover  was 
blacked  out,  and  it  was  erased  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents. Of  course,  one  expects  the  summaries  of 
articles  by  Stepniak,  Lanin,  and  Kennan  to  be  erased. 
But  to  cut  out  the  character  sketch  of  the  Czar  was 
just  a  little  bit  too  idiotic  even  for  the  Russian 
Censor,  who,  of  course,  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
blacking  out  this  paragraph. 


The  late 

Lady 

Sandhurst. 


Among  the  well-known  personages  of 
London  who  have  passed  away  within 
the  fateful  weeks  of  this  extraordinary 
season  was  Lady  Sandhurst.  She  belonged  to  a 
type  far  more  common  in  England  than  in  America 
— the  public  woman,  zealous  for  reforms,  active  in 
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charities  and  philanthropies,  and  as  pronounced  a 
partisan  in  politics  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself. 
Lady  Sandhurst  was  a  Gladstonian  to  her  finger-tips 
She  was  a  valiant  worker  in  many  good  causes. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


January  16.— Dr.  Lamfiesa  elected  President  of  Guate- 
mala. . .  .Professor  Michelson,  of  Clark  University,  invited 
by  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  to 
establish  a  metric  standard  in  terms  of  wave-lengths  of 
light. . .  .Prince  Abbas  receives  the  firman  from  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  appointing  him  Khedive  of  Egypt Bill  in- 
troduced in  Germany  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness 

Formation  of  a  new  Portuguese  Ministry,  with  Sen- 

hor  J.  D.  Ferreira  as  Premier. 


next  National  Convention,  and  appoint  June  21,  1892,  as 
the  date.... Charles  H.  Gibson,  of  Maryland,  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Wilson. . .  .Congressman  Bland's  Free  Coin- 
age bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. .. . 
The  cases  of  the  Anarchists  Fielden  and  Schwab  argued 
in  the  Supreme  Court. . .  .The  French  Government  accepts 
Bulgaria's  note  of  apology  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  Chad- 
bourne,  the  Paris  journalist. ..  .The  funeral  of  Cardinal 


PRESIDENT    DIAZ,   OF  MEXICO. 

January  18.— The  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion begins  its  annual  sessions  in  Washington,  D.  C 

A  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit 
citizens  to  vot«  direct  for  President  and  Vice-President 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Peffer,  of  Kansas. 

January  19.— Senator  A.  P.  Gorman  re-elected  to  the 

United  States  Senate  by  the  Maryland  Legislature 

Senators  George  and  Walthall  returned  by  the  Mississippi 
Legislature The  bill  to  regulate  the  printing  and  dis- 
tributing of  public  documents  killed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

January    20.— The     Hou.se    Committee    on    Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  vote  to  introduce  the  Bland  free 

silver  bill The  American  Society   of  Civil  Engineers 

begins  its  annual  session  in  New  York    City Funeral 

of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  takes  place  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle ....  Congressman  Roger 
Q.  Mills  resigns  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Foreign  Committees,  declining  to  accept 

prominent  office  under  Speaker  Crisp Governor  Boies, 

of  Iowa,  inauguratefl  for  his  second  term ;  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  prohib- 
itory law  in  that  State. 

January  21.— The  National  Committee   of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  select  Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
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Manning  held  in   the  Brompton  Oratory,  London The 

Extradition  bill  passed  by  the  State  and  National  councils 
of  Switzerland. 
January  22.— Twenty-one  lives  lost  by  the  burning  of 

the  National  Surgical  Institute  in   Indianapolis,  Ind 

Lord  Salisbury  cancels  Sir  R.  D.  Morier's  appointment 
as  embassador  to  Rome. 

January  23.— Mr.  Maden,  Gladstonian,  chosen  to  fill  the 
parliamentary  vacancy  in  the  Rossendale  Division  caused 
by  the  recent  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  in  the  House 

of    Commons The    Chilian    Government    receives    the 

United  States'  ultimatum  demanding  an  apology  for  the 
assault  upon  the  "Baltimore's"  crew,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  insulting  Matta  circular  issued  in  December  of  last 

year Active  opposition  manifested  in  Germany  to  the 

Emperor's  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  children  in 
the  creed  recognized  by  the  State The  Brazilian  Cham- 
bers confer  unlimited  powers  on  President  Peixotto. 

January  24.— Funeral  services  of  the  late  Justice  Brad- 
ley held  in  Washington,  D.  C The  coinage  of  the  new 

design  half  dollars  indefinitely  suspended  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint. 

January  2.5.— President  Harrison  sends  a  message   to 
Congress,  transmitting  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
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assault  upon  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  Bajhmore  m  Va 
paraiso,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Matta  note. . .  .Chih 
replies  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  United  States,  agreemg 
to  withdraw  Senor  Matta's  offensive  note  and  to  submit 
the  Valparaiso  affair  to  arbitration. . .  .Mr.  Chapleau  ac- 
cepts the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Customs. 

January  26.— A  resolution  for  an  international  silver 
conference  reported  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  ... 
The  native  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  Khedive. ..  .Cardinal  Ledochowski 
appointed  head  of  the  Propaganda. ..  .Terrible  suffering 
from  hunger  and  the  cold  among  the  Siberian  peasants 
The  National  Academy  of  Science  decide  to  send  an 
expedition  to  carry  relief  to  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his 
party  of  Arctic  explorers.  . 

January  27.-ChiU  expresses  regret  through  its  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Valparaiso  outrage. . .  .Intense 
excitement  prevails  in  Chili  over  the  ultimatum  sent  to 
haicountiT  by  the  United  states.  .The  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  called  to  meet  at  Albany,  Feb 
22,  1892.... The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Switzerland 
passed  by  the  German  Reichstag. 

January  28.— President  Harrison  transmits  to  Congress 
Chili's  reply  to  our  ultimatum,  and  pronounces  it  in  every 
way  satisafctory. . .  .Returns  from  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Diet  show  a  Liberal  majority. 

January  29.-Chairman  Springer's  policy  of  attacking 
the  tariff  by  separate  bills  aimed  at  the  worst  features  of 
the  law  formally  adopted  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ...  ^President  Carnot 
signs  a  decree  putting  in  force  the  new  French  Tariff  law 
The  Sectarian  Education  bill  favored  by  Chancellor 
Von  Caprivi  in  the  Prussian  Diet. . .  .Prominent  anti-HiU 
Democrats  of  New  York  City  protest  against  the  early 
call  for  the  New  York  Democratic  Convention,  and  ar- 
range for  a  mass  meeting. 

January  30.— Secretary  Blaine  replies  to  the  Chilian 
Government  that  their  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  Val- 
paraiso assault  were  satisfactory. . .  .The  Egyptian  Assem- 
bly opened  by  the  Khedive. 

January  31.-Tho  Czar  of  Russia  said  to  be  meditating 
a  plan  to  restore  serfdom  among  the  peasants.... The 
Salvation  Army  mobbed  in  Eastbourne,  Eng. 

February  1  —The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains 
the  validity  of  the  Anti-Lottery  law  and  declares  Mr. 
Boyd  to  be  the  rightful  Governor  of  Nebraska  .  The 
State  Department  receives  an  account  of  the  Russian 
famine  from  Minister  Smith.... The  Senate  passes  the 
Mexican  Claims  bill. . .  .The  new  French   tariff  law  went 

into  operation.  .      .    ^,     r^  *.- 

February  2.— The  Democratic  minority  in  the  Connecti- 
cut House  of  Representatives  resist  an  adjournment 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum,  and  elect  officers  of 
their  own  ...A  bill  permitting  the  publication  of  the 
details  of  electrical  executions  passes  both  branches  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.... Reported  that  Italy  will  soon 
renew  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 

February  3  —The  old  Appomatox  courthouse  building 
destroyed  by  fire. ..  .Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to 
take  defensive  measures  against  the  new  French  tariff.  . . 
The  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  calls  on  Minister 
E-an  at  Valparaiso  and  thanks  him  for  Secretary  Blaine  s 
despatch  accepting  Chili's  reply  to  our  ultimatum. 

February  4.-Judge  Foster,  of  Chili,  sentences  the  "Bal- 
timore" seamen's  assailants. ..  .The  text  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Foreign  Minister  Ribot  and  the  French 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Washington  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  French  sugars  into  the  United  States  published^  . . 
The  House  of  Representatives  adopt  new  rules.... Mr. 


John  A.  Morris  in  a  letter  withdraws  his  proposition  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

February  5  —The  President's  proclamation  announcing 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  the  British  West  Indies 
made  public ....  The  Census  Deficiency  bill  passed  the 
House. . .  .Justin  McCarthy  re-elected  president  of  his  di- 
vision of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 

February  6. -Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  issues  an 
order  largely  increasing  the  number  of  Money-order 
offices  One  hundred  and  forty-nine  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  of  New  York  City  signed  a  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  liquor  dealers'  Excise  biU  by  the  State 

Legislature.  ^      /-,  i       i 

February  7.— Secretary  Blaine  announces  to  Colonel 
Clarkson,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. . .  .The 
report  of  the  Immigration  Committee  sent  to  Europe  last 
summer  made  public. . .  .Over  sixty  persons  killed  in  elec- 
tion riots  in  Guatemala.  t  j  tj  <. 
February  8.— Joseph  Chamberlain  succeeds  Lord  Hart- 
ington  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons.... Radicals  defeated  in  the  Argentine  provin- 
cial elections. 

February  9.— The  British  Parliament  opened  by  the 
Queen's  speech. . .  .The  Norwegian  Storthing  assembles. ... 
The  three  Canadian  Reciprocity  Commissioners  come  to 
Washington.... The  United  States  Senate  committee  re- 
ports adversely  on  three  Free  Coinage  bills. 

February  lO.-France,  Italy,  and  Sweden  chosen  as  Beh- 
ring  Sea  arbitrators  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land .Resignation  of  the  Victorian  Ministry ....  Four 
anarchists  executed  at  Xeres,  Spain. ..  .The  Bland  Free 
Coinage  Silver  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  House  at 
Washmgton.... Gigantic  coal  "deal"  consummated,  by 
which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  secures  con- 
trol of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
February  ll.-Great  anti-Hill  meeting  of  Democrats  at 
Cooper  Union. . .  .Brazil  reported  to  be  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other revolution. . . .  A  great  anarchist  plot  discovered  in 

Berlin.  ,     ^  .,       •     t  „„ 

February  12.— End  of  the  coal  porters'  strike  m  Lon- 
don General  Booth  received  by  the  Salvation  Army  on 
his  return  from  Australia  with  a  tremendous  ovation. . . . 
Negotiations  for  an  Italian  and  Swiss  commercial  treaty 
broken  off  . .  .Anarchists  explode  a  bomb  in  Lisbon  and 
terrify  the  inhabitants. ..  .Dangerous  appearance  of  ty- 
phus among  Russian  emigrants  to  New  York  City. 

February  13.-A  mile  of  Salvation  Army  reviewed  by 
General  Booth  in  Hyde  Park ....  Prussia  makes  a  decided 
protest  against  tho  Sectarian  Educational  bill  .  • -Aston- 
ishingly brilliant  aurora  borealis  seen  in  the  Lastern 
United  States.... At  Washington  the  House  directs  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  "  sweating  "  system.  . 

February  14.— The  Salvation  Army  again  in  conflict 
with  the  police  at  Eastbourne,  England. ..  .The  Balti- 
more's men  file  claims  against  Chili  to  the  amount  of 
.«;l  305  000  .The  firman  of  investiture  of  the  new  Egyp- 
tian Khedive  is  couched  by  the  Sultan  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  old,  being  thus  a  recognition  of  England's  success- 
ful rule  .Dr.  Parkhurst,  speaking  from  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  accuses  the  city  admmistra- 
tion  of  venality  in  scathing  terms. 

February  15.— Civil  war  in  the  Khartoum  region.... 
Tlireatening  demonstrations  by  unemployed  workmen  in 
Rome.... Resignation  of  Colonel  Oicott  from  the  presi- 
dencyof  the  Theosophical  Society. . .  .Canadian  Reciprocity 
Commissioners  return  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing. 
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OBITUARY. 

January    16. — Rev.    George    W.    Stacy,    of    Milford, 

Mass.,   a   -svell-kuowu  Abolitionist Rev.    Dr.    Thomas 

W.  Humes,  for  mauy  years  President  of  the  University 

of  Tennessee Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  of  New  York 

City,  one  of  the  best-knowi'  architects  in  the  country 

Baron  Abinger,  William  Frederick  Scarlett,  of  England. 

January  17. — Henry  Louis  Egmont  Dorn,  the  German 

composer Col.    John    F.    Williams,    one   of    the   most 

prominent  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Missouri. ..  .Rev.  Dr. 

Andrew  Lete  Stone,  of  Boston,  Mass Benjamin  Scott, 

Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London. 

January  18. — Daniel  Ayres,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn,  noted  for   his   many    bequests   to   educational   and 

medical  institutions Joseph  Lovering  Hollis,  Pi'ofessor 

Emeritus  at  Harvard  College. 

January  19. — Father  Anderledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits 
Rev.  Leo  P.  Boland,  rector  of  the  cathedral  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass Sir  John  Hay,  President  of  the  Legislative 

Council  of  New  South  Wales Abbe  Charles  Perraud, 

Paris  preacher Oscar  Devellay,  French  Life  Senator 

Baron  Bodog  Orczy,  Member  of  the  Upper  House  of 

the  Hungarian  Legislature. 

January  20. — Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  of  Boston, 
artist  and  author. ..  .Henrique  N.  Dupout,  French  en- 
graver. . .  .Pere  Argand. 

January  21. — John  Couch  Adams,  F.  R.  S.,  the  English 
astronomer. 

January  22. — Associate  Justice  Joseph  P.Bradley,  of  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court Elisha    P.   Mallett,    of 

Maine,  the  noted  shipbuilder. ..  .Lord  A.  F.  C.  Gordon- 
Lennox. 

January  23. — Ex-Congressman  William  E.  Robinson,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,for  some  time  editor  of  the  Irish  World 

Ex-Governor  Hall, of  Delaware. . .  .Yahia  Khan,  Mou- 

chir-ed-Douleh,    Persian    Minister    of    Justice Henri 

Baudrillart,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

January  24. — Father  Debonzine,  rector  of  Ste.  Anne  de, 

Beaupre,    Quebec,    Can Rev.  Dr.   Leonidas  Rosser,  a 

prominent  Methodist  minister  of  Virginia,   and   at   one 

time  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate Dr. 

Frederick  Leighton. 

January  25. — Rev.  Dr.  Rowland  Bailey  Howard,  of 
Boston,  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Association. . . . 
Grand  Duke  Constantine   Nicholaiewitch,   uncle   of   the 

Czar  of  Russia  and  father  of  the  Queen  of  Greece 

General  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence. 

January  26. — Cbirles  F.  Lorlng,  prominent  in  Massa- 
chusetts politics. ..  .Sir  Oscar  Clayton,  surgeon-in-ordi- 
nary to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Archbishop  Jean  Pierre  Franrois  La  Force  Langevin,  of 
Quebec,  Can Canon  H.  W.  Burrows. 

January  27. — Pierre  Joigneaux,  the  renowned  French 
journalist  and  agricultin-ist. . .  .Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the 
well-known  English  physician   and  author  of  numerous 

medical  works Edouard  D.  Staeckl,   for  many  years 

Russian  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

January  28. — Ex-Congressman  Ossian  Ray,  of  Lancas- 
ter, N.  H Hon.  Sn-  John  Lambert,  K.  C.  B.,  P.  C, 

of  Salisbury,  Eng. 

January  20. — General  Henry  A.  Barnum,  Port  Warden 
of  the  city  of  New,  York  and  distinguished  for  gallant 

service  in  the   Civil  War Sir  George  Edward  Paget, 

K.  C.  B.,  M.  D.,  of  London,  Eng. 

January  30. — Rev.    Joseph   F.    Garrison,    a  jirominent 

Episcopal  clergyman    of    Camden,    N.    J Rev.    Basil 

Manly,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 


January  31. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  the  eminent 
Baptist  clergyman. 

February  1.— Alexandre  Rizo  Raugobe,  the  Greek  diplo- 
mat, author,  and  poet. 

February  2. — Colonel  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  a  prominent 

citizen  of  New   York  State Dr.    Charles  A.  Savory, 

Dean   of   the   Medical    Fraternity    of   Lowell,    Mass 

Charles  P.  Shaw,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  promoter  of  the  "  gridii'on"  cable  railroad  of  that 
city. 

February  3. — Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,    the  distinguished 
English  physician ....  General  Isidore   Pierre  Schmitz,  of 
France. . .  .Edgar  Raoul  Duval,  the  French  politician. 
.  February  4. — Rev.  Thomas  Ricker  Lambert,  a  promi- 
nent Episcopal  clergyman,  of  Boston. 

February  5.— Rev.  Dr.  George  Phillips,  President  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  ex-Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  a  prolific  author Rev.  St.  James  Frye, 

D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate.  ...Col. 
George  C.  Minor,  a  noted  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  civil 
wars  and  author  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. . .  .Otto  S.  Weeks,  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia. 

February  6. — J.  K.  Stephen,  son  of  the  magistrate  who 
sentenced  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  a  versatile  writer — author  of 
"Lapsus  Calami". 

February  7. — Count  deLaunay,the  Italian  ambassador  at 
Berlin. ..  .Rear-Admiral  Andrew  Bryson,  U.  S.  N.,  a 
well-known  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  time 
past  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Station. . .  .Adju- 
tant-General William  McClelland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

February  8. — William  Guy  Peck,  for  thirty-five  years 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Columbia  College ....  Prof. 

E.  A.  Tanner,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

February  9. — John  Jay  Knox,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  and  ex-Controller  of  the  Currency. 

February  10.  — The  Rt.  Hon .  Sir  James  Caird, the  collector 
of  agricultural  statistics  and  well-known  writer  on  that 
subject. . .  .Prof.  Lewis  French  Stearns,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

John  Christopher  O'Connor,  who  came  of  an  old  sailor 
family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  ship-owners 
in  New  York. 

February  11. — Lieut. -Col.  James  Augustus  Grant  of  the 
Bengal  army,  for  fifty  years  an  Indian  soldier,  and  a 
writer  on  African  exi)loration. . .  .Prof.  William  M.  Nevin, 
who  held  the  chair  of  literature  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

Feliruary  12. — Judge  John  Kemp  Goodloe,  former  At- 
torney General  of  Louisiana, and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  the  South. . .  .Dr.  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  one  of 
the  foremost  exjierts  in  chemistry  and  geology,  and  a 

prolific  writer  on  those  subjects Archibald  K.  Mese- 

role.  President  of  the  Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  13. — Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  a  leading  member  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England Mrs.  Sophia  C. 

Page,  wife  of  the  artist,  William  Page,  and  formerly  a 
noted  contributor  to  periodical  literature ....  Elder  Eades, 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Shaker  sect  in  the 

United  States Edward  M.  Reed,  Vice-President  of  the 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

February  14. — Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker,  the  African  traveller 

and  naturalist,  and  author  of  "  Travels  in  Africa" Rev. 

Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lafayette 
College. 

February  15. — Princess  Darinka,  widow  of  Prince  Danilo, 

of  Montenegro Dimetri  Mindeleff,  the  Russian  chemist 

and  inventor. 
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MR.    WILLIAM    PARKINSON,    OF    "JUDY." 

THERE  are  caricaturists  more  forcible  than  Mr.  Will- 
iam Parkinson,  of  Judy,  but  few  have  so  delicate 
a  play  of  fancy  and  so  perfect  a  conunand  of  the  technique 
of  their  art.  Herein  lies  Mr.  Parkinson's  greatest  danger, 
for,  being  delicate  and  fanciful,  he  often  runs  a  risk  of 
being,  to  the  general  public,  obscure.  Now,  the  one  qual- 
ity in  a  caricaturist  who  would  be  popular  is  that  of  being 
intelligible  to  all.  The  moral  of  his  cartoon  should  be 
evident  to  every  observer;  he  should  present  the  broad 
political  and  social  issues  in  as  plain  and  simple  a  manner 
as  possible.  But  Mr.  Parkinson  is  an  Oxford  man,  and 
he  perhaps  forgets  that  his  classical  and  historical  allu- 
sions are  not  always  apparent  to  the  man  in  the  street. 


MR.    WILLIAM    PARKINSON. 

His  cartoon  "Peneus  and  the  Harpies,"  which  we  repro- 
duce on  page  157,  has  this  fault — the  ordinary  reader  is 
only  too  likely  to  exclaim:  "Who  is  Peneus  and  what 
did  the  Harpies  do?"  Mr.  Parkinson 
does  a  large  amount  of  book  and  mag- 
azine illustration,  and  in  this,  per- 
haps, he  is  at  his  best.  In  the  delin- 
eation of  modern-society  types  he  is 
excelled  by  few. 


THE  GREATEST  EFFORT  OF  HIS  LIFE. 
From  Puck,  Feb.  17,  18<J2. 


The  American  cartoons  presented 
this  month  are  self-explanatory  to 
every  o)ie  who  has  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  present-day  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  The  English 
cartoons  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentai-y  party  toward  the  Lib- 
erals, and  with  the  abuse  of  cross-ex- 
amination. The  Australian  illustra- 
tion of  the  upset  of  the  Labor  party 
of  Victoria  is  the  sequel  to  a  pre- 
vious cartoon.  In  the  cartoon  se- 
lected from  the  Toronto  Grip,  Mr. 
Bengough  makes  another  thrust  at 
the  protective  policy  of  the  Abbott 
ministry. 
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THE  EMPIRE  STATE  WILL  "SEND"  A  HILL  DELEGATION  TO  CHICAGO.— From  Puck,  Feb.  10,  1898, 


A  DEMAND  THAT  WAS  HEARD  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 
President  Harrison:  "This  flag  must  and  shall  be  respected. "-From  Judge,  Feb.  13,  1892. 


156 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


MAKING  A  SNOW  MAN-WILL  IT  LAST  TILL  JUNE? 
From  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  Feb.  30,  1892. 


ABBOTT  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Canada:  "Can't  you  do  something,  sir,  to  help  a  poor  woman 
whose  children  are  in  distress?" 

PREMIER  Abbott:  "Certainly,  madam^    Such  as  I  have  ^ 
unto  thee.    Be  ye  warmed  and  fed.  —From  loronto  imp,  reu. 
1:3,  1893. 


il 


iliiiilliililiW 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 
From  Punch  (London),  Feb.  13,  1892. 
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THE  DUKE'S  FLUXKEY;  OR,  LEADERSHIP  LIMITED 
(Scene  from  the  Latest  Liberal  Unionist  Pantomime.) 

onlny?uSn!l!St  w!}lTc?entTre^"u^^^^^^^  CROSS-EXAMINATION;  OR,  PENEUS  AND  THE  HARPIES.     ^ 

Dulce  of  Devonshire."— i)a!7^  Paper.  From  Judy  (London),  Jan.  13,  1892. 

Joe  (the  new  flunkey):  "Wliat  can  I  pro  for  to  fetch  for  to 
carry  for  your  mighty  graciousness?" — From  Fun  (London), 
Jan.  6,  1892. 


COUNSEL  VERSUS  WITNESS. 

On  the  humors  of  cross-examination — which  people  are  get- 
ting tired  of.— From  Moonshine  (London),  Jan.  6,  1892. 


TRYING  TO  ADDLE  IT. 

Johnny  Redmond:  "Look  here,  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  want  you  to 
break  that  egg  and  show  us  what  is  inside  of  it,  or  take  away 
your  hen  and  let  mine  hatch  it. " 

Mr.  (tLADSTone:  "Young  man,  you  evidently  know  very  little 
of  hatching  eggs." 

Tory  Landlord:  "Wliatever  j'ou  do.  get  him  to  break  thct 
egg."— From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin),  Jan.  16,  1892. 


THE  END  OF  THE  GERMA>f  PRINTERS'  STRIKE. 

Gutenberg:  "That  is  what  happens  if  you  don't  obey  your 
foreman,  for  what  I  discovered  was  the  art  of  printing  and  not 
the  art  of  striking."— From  Ulk  (Berlin),  Jan.  8,  1892. 


^^^ 


"A  QUIET,  SIMPLE  LIFE.' 

"Sir  Henry  Parkes  says  he  will  be  content  with  the  position 
of  a  simple  member  of  Parliament.  "—I)ai7y  Paper. 

Reformed  Politician:  "No,  boys,  I  cannot  be  your  leader.  I 
am  too  old,  too  feeble,  and  too  disgusted.  I  want  to  lead  a 
quiet,  simple  life— and,  besides,  there's  no  more  money  in  the 
Treasury."— From  the  Sydney  Bulletin.,  Nov.  28,  1891. 


HE  DIDN'T  KNOW  IT  WAS  THAT  KIND  OF  A  CART 
The  Farmer:  "You  didn't  know  that  I  had  hold  of  this  pin,  did  you,  old  fellow?" 
His  Majesty  King  Labor  (hastily):  "Don't  bother  mo  for  a  moment,  please,  till  I  light  somewhere. 
— From  the  Melbourne  Punch,  Oct.  22,  1891. 


I'm  occupied  at  present. 
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From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 


PRi.N'CE  bis:marck's  dream— STREKOZA. 


SHALL  WE  ADOPT  A   SIXTEENTH   AMENDMENT? 

A  PLAN  TO  PERFECT  THE  CLEAVAGE  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


THE   Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in   its 
minor  features  as  well  as  in  its  main  outlines, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  landmark  of 

/^immutability.  It  is  now  a  current  maxim  that 
nothing  but  a  war  can  change  the  Constitution. 
Americans  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  the  founders  of  the  republic 
who  devised  a  basis  of  federal  union  which  fixed  so 
even  and  so  workable  a  balance  between  national 
authority  and  State  home  rule  that  the  system  has 
only  grown  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Of  all 
the  constitutions  and  modern  frameworks  of  govern- 
ment now  in  existence,  that  of  the  United  States 
has  longest  stood  the  test  of  years.  Even  the  British 
constitution  has  undergone  incomparably  more  radi- 
cal alterations  in  the  past  century  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  Constitution 

j^''  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a  fetich.  Its  framers 
fully  expected  that  it  would  undergo  modifications 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  provided  an  orderly 
and  conservative  method  by  which  changes  might 
be  brought  about.  There  are  certain  broad  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  forms  and  details  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  highest  fealty  to  our 
institutions  and  to  the  Constitution  itself  must  lie 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  principles,  even  though 
at  the  cost  of  some  alterations  or  amendments  when 
experience  has  discovered  defects  in  the  written 
instrument. 

CHURCH  AND    STATE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  which  obviously 
runs  through  the  Constitution  is  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  The  spirit  of  this 
great  organic  instrument  requires,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  worship, 
and  the  protection  of  every  man  and  of  every  congre- 
gation or  religious  order  in  the  exercise  of  what  it 
may  deem  its  religious  duties,  in  so  far  as  such 
exercise  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others 
or  violate  generally  accepted  moral  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  obvious  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  no  department  of  the  general  Government 
shall  show  any  preference  toward  any  sect  or  relig- 
ious body,  either  through  the  establishment  of  any 
form  of  State  religion  or  through  patronage  or 
subsidy  or  direct  relationship  with  any  organized 
creed  or  sect. 

While  the  general   intent  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution— in    its  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  of 
equality  before  the  law,  and  of  separation  of  Church 
/y'and  State  as  a  logical  corollary — would  seem  to  be 
/    clearly  deducible   from   the  original   instrument  as 
framed  by  the  convention  of  1787,  it  was  nevertheless 


the  opinion  in  several  of  the  different  States,  when 
called  upon  to  ratify  the  Federal  compact,  that  there 
should  at  once  be  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  make  still  more  clear  and  unmistakable  this 
policy  of  the  general  Government.  In  consequence, 
the  First  Amendment  was  framed  and  adopted,  to- 
gether with  various  other  provisions  specifically 
guaranteeing  personal  rights  and  immunities,  and 
the  first  clause  of  this  First  Amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Congress  shall  ma,ke  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  STATES. 

The  several  States  did  not  yield  up  to  the  general 
Government  their  local  right  to  maintain  religious 
establishments  or  to  make  appropriations  for  sec- 
tarian purposes.  But  the  common  feeling  through- 
out the  country  was  so  obviously  against  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  that  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  success  of  the  principle  that 
such  a  prohibition  should  be  laid  upon  the  powers 
of  the  individual  States  themselves.  There  has, 
however,  for  many  years  been  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  should,  in  a  more  specific 
and  detailed  way,  secure  that  absolute  cleavage  be- 
tween civil  government  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  has  unquestionably  been  one  of  the  chief 
blessings,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, of  the  American  system.  In  1875  President 
Grant  proposed  an  ainendment  of  this  nature,  and 
Mr.  Blaine  introduced  it  shortly  afterward  in  the 
House.  It  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  the  Senate,  however,  there  was  such  active  op- 
position brought  against  it  as  to  secure  its  defeat. 

In  the  following  year,  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  St.  Louis  inserted  in  their 
platforms  planks  which  committed  them  unequivo- 
cally to  the  doctrine  of  President  Grant's  suggestion. 
For  various  reasons  the  subject  has  been  lying  some- 
what dormant  since  1876  ;  but  the  active  propaganda 
of  a  society  recently  organized,  namely,  "The  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Insti- 
tutions, "  has  given  it  a  renewed  prominence. 

•  THE   PROPOSED    AMENDMENT. 

On  January  18,  1892,  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  avowedly  on  behalf  of  this 
National  League,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  memorial  and  petition  for  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  amendment 
reading  as  follows  : 


SHALL    WE  ADOPT  A   SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT? 
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No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishmeht  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise tlaereof,  or  use  its  property  or  credit,  or  any 
money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used,"  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or 
aiding,  by  appropriation,  payment  for  services, 
expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  religious  de- 
nomination or  religious  society,  or  any  institution, 
society,  or  undertaking  which  is  wholly  or  in  part 
under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
introduced  the  same  memorial  and  petition  in  the 
Senate.  Each  House  ordered  the  matter  referred  to 
its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  BARRIER  AGAINST  STATE  MORMONISM. 

There  are  reasons  which  would  seem  to  warrant 
early  and  favorable  attention  to  this  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  For  example,  let 
any  one  reread  carefully  the  words  and  phrases  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Utah  is  now  knocking  vigorously  for  admission 
to  the  Union,  and  that  there  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  application  will  be  successful  in  a 
somewhat  early  future.  There  will  be  seen  at  once 
the  value  of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  make  it  forever  impossible  for  Utah  to  legal- 

/ize  the  Jlormon  hierarchy  and  make  it  a  part  of  the 
government  of  the  State,  levying  taxes  to  support 
its  university  and  schools,  and  erecting  that  ob- 
noxious union  of  Church  and  State  which  it  has 
always  been  the  determination  of  the  Mormons  to 
maintain  in  Utah.  Tlie  well-known  attempts  of  the 
Mormon  hierarchy  to  secure  control  of  neighboring 
States  are  also  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  newest  of  the  Northwestern  States 
have  come  into  the  Union  with  clauses  in  their 
State  constitutions  aimed  against  Mormonism  and 
its  doctrines ;  but  these  State  constitutions  are 
easily  amendable  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  respectively,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
national  amendment  would  seem  to  afford  a  perfect 
guaranty. 

STATE-AIDED  COLLEGES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  are  numerous  insti- 
tutions established  and  controlled  by  the  missionary 
boards  of  Northern  Protestant  churches  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  colored  race.  These  institutions  for  the  most 
part  Avere  founded  soon  after  the  war,  when  the 
Southern  States  were  too  poor  and  too  debilitated 
by  the  long  struggle  to  provide,  without  some  delay, 
a  complete  system  of  educational  agencies.  In  many 
instances  since  the  establishment  of  these  sectarian 
seminaries  and  colleges,  their  usefulness  has  been 
recognized  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  they  have  come  to  be  regular 
recipients  of  public  grants  and  subsidies.  Thus, 
without  design  on  the  part  of  anybody,  there  has 
been  growing  up  a  system  of  partnership  between 
religious  denominations  and  State  governments  in 


the  maintenance  of   institutions  of  learning  which 
are  under  ecclesiastical  control. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  Congress  would 
put  an  end  absolutely  to  all  such  practices  of  subsidy. 
The  representatives  of  these  useful  schools  could  no 
longer  come  before  the  legislatures  and  ask  for  ap- 
propriations. The  schools  would  in  no  wise  be  in- 
terfered with,  but  their  support  would  henceforth 
either  be  wholly  voluntary  or  else  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  made  over  to  the  State  for 
complete  public  and  unsectarian  control. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  AID  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Coti- 
gress  to  make  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  denominational  schools  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. These  appropriations  amount  to  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  believed  by 
many  persons  of  weighty  judgment  that  such  ap- 
propriations are  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands 
that,  if  brought  to  a  test  in  the  courts,  they  might 
be  pronounced  illegal  and  void.  However  that  may 
be,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  National  League  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  might  well 
have  made  its  proposed  amendment  applicable  to 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  State  legislatures.  The 
national  Government  has  been  scandalously  derelict 
in  the  past  in  making  direct  provision  for  the  com- 
plete and  compulsory  instruction  of  all  the  young 
Indians  who  are  upon  the  reservations  and  are  the 
wards  of  our  rich  and  enlightened  nation.  So  far  as 
the  Indians  give  up  tribal  relations  and  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  communities  about  them  they  become 
members  of  the  commonwealths  in  which  they  live, 
and  can  be  provided  for  under  the  educational 
systems  which  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  people  of  all  races  and  nationalities..  But 
while  thej'  are  on  the  reservations  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  provide  them  with  schools. 
It  is  wholly  contrary  to  our  national  principles  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  work  of  missionary 
schools  among  the  Indians,  and  the  practice  should 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

There  has  been  no  particular  pertinence  in  the 
charge  that  these  appropriations  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  against  the  Protestants. 
It  is  true  that  much  the  largest  sum  has  gone  to  the 
Catholic  schools :  but  this  is  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  appropriations  have  been  made  on  the  per 
capita  principle,  and  the  Catholics  have  had  the  zeal 
to  initiate  an  educational  work  which  reaches  more 
Indian  children  than  are  reached  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  Having 
very  much  more  at  stake,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Catholics  should  regard  with  moi'e  apprehension 
than  the  other  denominations  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  Government  aid  from  the  Indian  schools. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Protestant 
denominations,  while  so  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
grants  of  i)ublic  aid,  however  slight,  for  the  benefit 
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of  parochial  schools  in  the  States,  have  willingly 
taken  all  that  they  could  get  from  the  national  treas- 
urj'  for  the  aid  of  their  own  denominational  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  The  Catholics  at  least 
have  shown  consistency  in  these  matters,  while  the 
Protestant  denominations  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  some  criticism. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 
Undoubtedly  a  principal  object  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  this  amendment  has  been  to  put  an  ab- 
solute quietus  upon  the  local  agitations  which  have 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  regarding 
the  division  of  school  funds  and  the  application  of 
public  money,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the 
support  of  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
parish  schools,  and  to  the  support  of  denominational 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  and  worthy 
establishments.  But  it  will  be  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  Catholic  Church  than  to  any  other  religious 
denomination  if  this  amendment  should  pass  the 
Houses  of  Congress  and  should  find  ratification  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  States  to  become  a  part  of 
the  American  Constitution.  It  is  as  a  free  church, 
absolutely  independent  of  any  interference  by  the 
State  and  of  any  possibility  of  subsidy  or  patron- 
age from  the  State,  that  the  Catholic  Church  can 
best  fulfil  its  highest  mission  in  North  America. 
When  its  condition  in  the  United  States  is  compared 
with  its  condition  in  Mexico  or  in  any  of  the  South 
American  States  where  it  is  established  by  law,  its 
prelates  and  its  leaders  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  golden  declaration  of  the  fathers  that  there 
shall  never  be  any  establishment  of  religion  in  the 
United  States. 

As  for  elementary  education,  it  ought  to  be  both 
possible  and  feasible  so  to  arrange  and  operate  the 
free-public-school  system  that  the  consciences  of  no 
religious  element  in  the  community  need  be  hurt 
by  a  patronage  of  these  schools.  Tlie  family,  the 
church,  and  other  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions must  provide  for  the  distinctive  religious 
training  and  education  of  the  young.  Our  public 
schools  are  better  equipped  than  any  church  can 
make  its  parochial  schools.  Moreover,  they  are  the 
great  sphere  of  sound  training  in  Americanism  and 
patriotism.  They  are  the  crucible  in  which  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  population  are  brought 
together  and  wrought  into  assimilated  members  of 
a  nation.  It  is  sometimes  complained  by  the  Catho- 
lic authorities  that  the  tendencies  of  American  life 
cause  the  desertion  from  the  church  of  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Catholic 
parents.  But  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward 
what  is  so  essentially  American  as  the  free-public- 
school  system  certainly  is  more  likely  to  drive 
young  people  from  the  church  than  to  keep  them  in 
it.     American  Catholics  have  quite  as  little  reason 


to  fear  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  upon  the 
religious  faith  and  the  church  fealty  of  their  chil- 
dren as  have  Presbyterians  or  Methodists. 

FOR  UNIFORMITY  AND  HARMONY. 

Already  more  than  twenty  of  the  States  have  in- 
serted in  their  constitutions  clauses  which,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  embody  the  ideas  of  the  proposed 
national  Sixteenth  Amendment.  The  constitutions 
of  thirty-six  States  prohibit  any  diversion  of  the 
school  fund.  Those  of  twenty- one  States  more  or 
less  sweepingly  forbid  the  legisla+ure  to  make  sec- 
tarian appropriations.  An  immense  variety  of  local 
controversies,  antagonisms,  and  embarrassing  com- 
plications would  be  done  away  with  forever  by  the 
adoption  of  this  national  amendment. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  any  com- 
mimity  or  country  is  the  intrusion  of  religious  preju- 
dice or  sectarian  jealousy  into  pi-actical  politics.  All 
thoughtful  citizens  must  agree  that  just  as  seldom 
as  possible  should  there  be  any  opportunity  which, 
could  invite  the  participation  of  organized  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  in  ordinary  political  life.  The  Six- 
teenth Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  in  any- 
wise be  a  triumph  for  irreligion  ;  nor  would  it  ex- 
cuse any  citizen  from  the  manifest  duty  of  tarrying 
his  religious  and  moral  convictions  into  the  sphere 
of  public  affairs.  But  it  would  clear  away  many 
local  anomalies  which  offend  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  it  would  ward  off  many  wearisome 
controversies  which  otherwise  are  inevitable  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  includes  many  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York,  its  president  being  the 
Hon.  John  Jay  and  its  general  secretary  Dr.  James 
M.  King  ;  ex-Justice  William  Strong,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  William  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  are  vice- 
presidents.  The  form  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  approved  by  very  eminent  judges 
and  lawyers,  and  the  work  of  the  league  is  assisted 
by  a  law  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  William 
Allen  Butler,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Cephas  Brainerd, 
Henry  E.  Howland,  and  Stephen  A.  Walker.  Its 
board  of  managers  includes  distinguished  American 
citizens  of  various  religious  afiiliations  and  of  several 
nationalities.  Statesmen,  jurists,  divines,  authors, 
college  presidents,  leaders  in  the  business  world, 
students  of  political  science,  distinguished  phil- 
anthropists and  patriots — in  short,  the  very  flower  of 
American  citizenship — are  represented  in  the  mem- 
bership of  this  league.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  during  the  present  session  act  favorably 
upon  the  petition  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Springer  and  Senator  Piatt. 


WISCONSWS   SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS   AND   POLITICS. 


7"*  HERE  has  been  much  favorable  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  country  upon  the  wisdom  and  enter- 
prise shown  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  tlie  proposed 
expansion  of  what  has  heretofore  been  a  compara- 
tively neglected  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. It  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  organ- 
ized in  the  University  a  special  school  for  the 
study  of  economics,  history,  and  political  science. 
The  school  will  be  devoted  not  only  to  elementaiy 
and  general  instruction  in  these  departments  of 
sociology,  but  it  will  also  carry  post-graduate  stu- 
dents through  three- year  courses  and  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  When  one  considers 
how  meagre  and  incidental  were  the  opportunities 
in  any  of  our  American  colleges  fifteen  years  ago 
for  the  stud}'  of  political  economy,  and  how  little 
attention  was  given  even  to  history,  it  is  both  sur- 
prising and  gratifying  to  note  the  contrast  which  an 
examination  of  the  courses  in  our  best  universities 
now  presents.  In  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Michigan,  and  several  other  leading  institutions, 
one  finds  a  faculty  of  highly  trained  and  competent 
specialists,  off'ering  the  most  attractive  lecture 
courses  in  scores  of  particular  fields  of  history,  eco- 
nomic science,  and  sociology,  and  also  guiding  the 
investigations  of  many  advanced  students. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  however,  may 
justly  claim  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  movement 
which  has  given  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  our  Amer- 
ican university'  life  to  this  new  and  fascinating  de- 
partment of  inquiry.  Although  the  teaching  force 
has  been  smaller  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  than  in 
several  other  institutions,  the  system  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships  which  drew  to  Baltimore  some 
fifteen  years  ago  so  large  a  group  of  exceptionally 
gifted  post-graduate  students  has  been  one  of  the  de- 
termining factors  in  making  and  keeping  the  Johns 
Hopkins  the  centre  of  the  most  extraordinary  activitj'^ 
in  original  research  and  productive  work.  Through 
almost  the  entire  histoiy  of  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Baltimore,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  economics.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  was  identified  with  the  formation  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  upon  the  model 
of  which  the  British  Economic  Association  has  been 
more  recently  founded.  Until  the  past  year.  Dr.  Ely 
has  edited  and  managed  the  publications  of  this 
world-famed  American  association.  He  has  made  a 
record  of  incessant  activity  as  university  pr'^fessor 
and  lecturer,  conducting  the  economic  classes  and 
guiding  the  researches  of  individual  students,  a 
number  of  whom  in  the  past  decade  have  acquired 
considerable  personal  reputation  as  economists.  Dr. 
Ely  has,  moreover,  found  time  to  write  a  series  of 
very  original  and  valuable  works,  and  to  grow  into 
the  recognized  position  of  a  courageous  leader  of 
American  public  opinion  in  mattei's  of  economics  and 


applied  ethics.  Besides  some  special  monographs 
upon  the  theory  and  history  of  political  economy 
as  a  science,  he  has  written  a  work  upon  French 
and  German  socialism,  a  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  America,  a  timely  volume  upon  taxation  in 
American  States  and  cities,  a  text-book  of  political 
economy,  and  two  or  three  popular  works  upon 
economic  and  social  problems.  He  has  been  criti- 
cised as    a  sentimentalist,   but  has  never   flinched 
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from  his  position  that  political  economy  ought  to  be 
made  useful  for  promoting  practical  reform  and  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  He  has  been  branded  as  a 
socialist,  and  has  continued  none  the  less  earnestly 
t  J  write  and  speak  against  oppressive  monopolies 
and  in  favor  of  every  reasonable  forward  step  which 
could  benefit  workingmen.  Although  he  has  ac- 
complished so  much  and  has  added  so  very  consid- 
erably through  his  industry  and  ability  to  the  other- 
wise great  reputation  of  the  department  of  history 
and  political  science  at  Baltimore,  he  is  still  a 
young  man. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
Professor  Ely  has  consented  to  go  to  Wisconsin  as 
the  director  of  the  new  university  school  of  econom 
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ics,  history,  and  civics.     He  will  be  greatly  missed 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  and  will  carry  high  prest^e 
.vith  him  to  Wisconsin.     Professor  Ely  has  shown 
a  discerning  faith  not  only  in  the  greatness  of       e 
Northwest,  but  in  the  splendid   possibilities  of  the 
State  universities  of  that  portion  of  the  country. 
The  University  of   Michigan  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  principal  universities  of 
America  and   one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the 
world      The  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa   Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  developing  with  a 
Tapidity  and  upon  a  scale  of  importance  which  is  far 
too  little  understood  and  appreciated   m  the  East. 
In  all  of  these  universities  the  study  of  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  cognate  subjects  has  of  late 
Tears  been  prosecuted  under    excellent  professois, 
iith  fresh  and  virile  methods  and  ^with  growing 
enthusiasm.     At   hardly  any  point  m  the  West- 
^nth  the  possible  exception  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota   at   Minneapolis   and    St.  Paul-could    a 
great  school   of   advanced   political   and   economic 
fcience   be   established   with   better   facilities   and 
prospects  than  in  the  State  University  at  Madison 
Wisconsin.     Madison  itself  is  a  beautiful  city,  and 
the  university  which  is  its  pride  has  in  various  de- 
partments become  a  famous  seat  of  learning      ihe 
State  Historical  Library  of  Wisconsin,  located  at 
Madison,  is  a   collection   which   contains   probably 
150  000  volumes,  and   in  some  special  branches  ot 
American    history  it  is  more  complete  and  more 
valuable  for  purposes  of  historical  research  than  any 
other  library  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.     Pro- 
fessor Ely's  methods,    moreover,  which  apply   the 
spirit  of  practical  laboratory  work  to  the  study  of 
political  science,  would  discover  advantage  m  the 
fact  that  Madison  is  the  capital  of  the  State.     Stu- 
dents will  find  centred  there  the  offices  of  the  State 
administration,  the  central  mechanism  for  taxation 
the  chambers  in  which  biennially  are  niade  and 
-unmade  the  laws  of  a  great  State,  and  the  State  and 
federal  courts  of  law.     It  is  announced  that  in  vari- 
ous ways  the  school  will  endeavor  to  promote  the 
administrative   efficiency   and  legislative    progress 


of  the  commonwealth  of  Wisoonsin.  Thus  it  will 
not  only  have  excellent  opportunities  for  studying 
public  penal  and  charitable  systems,  but  may  also 
hope  to  aid  in  the  practical  improvement  of  all  such 
systems  or  establishments  in  its  vicinity.  Dr.  Ely  is 
a  very  high  authoritv  in  questions  involving  indus- 
trial and  labor  statistics,  and  the  new  school  will 
doubtless  come  to  bear  some  relationship  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor.  Its  students,  through  the  State 
Eailroad  Commission,  located  at  the  State  capital, 
will  have  practical  opportunities  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  economic  aspects  of  railway  pro- 
blems. ,  ,  , 

\nd  so  in  diverse  ways  the  school  can  be  made  a 
kind  of  civil  academy,  utilizing  on  the  one  hand  the 
public  offices  for  the  benefit  and  ti-ainmg  of  its  stu- 
dents   and  upon  the  other  hand  supplying  improved 
methods  in  scientific  knowledge  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  offices,  besides  training  men  who  from 
time  to  time  may  be  appointed  to  posts  requiring  a 
specialist's  skill  and  knowledge.     Dr.  Ely  has  won 
great  influence  with  the  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations throughout  the  country  ;    and  it  has 
been  intimated  that  opportunities  will  be  afforded  in 
this  school  for  theological  students  and  young  clergj- 
men  who  may  wish  to  spend  a  year  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  special  studies  in  social  science.     From  the 
reports  which  have  been   published  regarding  the 
new  enterprise,  it  would  seem  that  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  proposing  a  more  complete  and  a  bet- 
ter arranged  school  of  economic  and  social  science 
than  anv  which  this  country  has  yet  established. 
It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  bounty  of  the  State  can  be 
supplemented  by  private  gifts  for  the  endowment 
of  particular  chairs,    lectureships,  and  special  de- 
partments in  this  school,  forth  from  which  may  be 
expected   to  flow    great   inspiration    for  social  re- 
form and  political  progress  in  the  West.    The  faculty 
of  the  school  will  include  the  present  university 
professors  and  instructors  who  have  charge  of  the 
departments  of  history  and  economics,  and  two  or 
three  other  young  specialists  whose  formal  appoint- 
ment is  soon  to  be  announced. 


PROFESSOR  LAVELEYE   ON   MODERN   DEMOCRACY. 


ONLY  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  great 
European  scholar  and  publicist,  Professor  Emile 
de  Laveleye,  he  wrote  to  the  American  editor  of  The 
Review  of  Reviews  :  "  You  will  receive  shortly 
tw^o  volumes, '  Le  Gouvemement  dans  la  Democratie, ' 
written  in  the  same  current  of  ideas  as  yours.  I 
hope  you  will  speak  of  it  in  your  Review.  Many 
chapters  interest  America. " 

Professor  Laveleye 's  fame  as  a  student  of  political 
institutions  and  as  an  acute  observer  of  the  forms 
and  methods  of  modern  government  would  have 
rested  upon  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation  even  if 
his  death  had  occurred  before  the  completion  of  this 
last  great  work  ;  for  he  had,  in  one  form  and  another, 
in  Rome,  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  and  even  in  New 
York,  published  many  articles  and  brochures  which, 
taken  together,  would  have  constituted  a  very  note- 
worthy commentary  and  treatise  upon  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  new 
work  contains  the  summing  up  of  all  his  political 
philosophy,  and  it  will  have  permanent  rank  with 
the  great  masterpieces  in  the  domain  of  political 
science.  The  point  of  view  throughout  the  entire 
work  is  that  of  the  comparative  student  and  ob- 
server. 

LAVELEYE 'S  ADMIRATION  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

M.  de  Laveleye  had  long  been  making  the  most 
intimate  study  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Swiss,  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  English  gov- 
ernments ;  and  although  he  had  not  visited  the 
United  States,  he  had  been  a  constant  reader  of  our 
political  literature  and  was  more  than  superficially 
acquainted  with  our  federal  and  State  systems. 
His  very  great  admiration  for  the  American  presi- 
dential system,  as  contrasted  with  the  system  of 
cabinet  government  in  vogue  in  France  and  other 
European  governments,  was  in  recent  years  expressed 
by  him  without  hesitation  and  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  was  convinced  that  our  system  of  fixed 
terms  for  legislative  bodies  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
European  system  of  parliaments  whose  tenure  may 
at  any  time  be  abridged  by  the  fall  of  a  ministry 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  He  thoroughly 
espoused  the  American  separation  of  the  executive 
from  the  legislative  department,  and  saw  no  virtue 
in  the  presence  of  executive  ministers  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers. 

He  was,  moreover,  greatly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  parts  of  our  American  State 
constitutions  which,  by  successive  revisions  and 
frequent  amendments,  have  come  to  embody  a  great 
number  of  provisions  restricting  the  power  of  legis- 
latures. Such  restrictions  are  those  which  prohibit 
the  enactment  of  local  and  special  laws,  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  frequency  and  length  of  legisla- 
tive sessions,  those  forbidding  legislatures  to  make 


certain  kinds  of  appropriations  or  to  incur  public 
indebtedness  beyond  certain  limits,  and  various 
others  He  regarded  the  practically  unlimited 
range  of  power  that  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  European 
parliamentary  body  as  proven  by  practical  experi- 
ence to  be  unwise  and  deleterious.  In  short,  he 
esteemed  the  so-called  "parliamentary  regime — that 
is,  the  system  of  representative  government  in  vogue 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  which 
at  the  opening  of  this  century  it  was  ardently  be- 
lieved that  every  conceivable  human  blessing  was 
likely  to  flow — as  in  its  present  mode  of  working  a 
deep  disappointment,  if  not  a  flat  failure. 

HIS  MAGNUM   OPUS  ON  DEMOCRACY.  1  ^^' 

The  first  volume  of  the  present  work  deals  philo- 
sophically with  the  foundations  of  civil  society  ;  the 
formation  of  states  and  the  sti-ucture  of  communi- 
ties ;  the  growth  of  nationalities ;  the  development 
of  confederacies ;  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
State  ;  the  rights  and  liberties  which  can  and  which 
should  be  protected  under  any  political  system  ;  the 
difl'erent  forms  of  government  and  their  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  of  nations ;  the  origin  of  de- 
'mocracy  ;  the  relation  of  democratic  government  to 
various  influences,  interests,  and  sentiments,  and 
the  separation  of  the  different  powers  of  government 
in  the  framing  of  democratic  institutions.  The 
chapters  of  this  volume  are  full  of  reflections  and 
suggestions  that  would  interest  American  readers. 

A  WARNING  AGAINST  CORRUPTION. 

For  instance,  he  concludes  his  brief  chapter  on 
corruption  in  the  democracy  with  these  words  of 
warning:  "If  venality  should  become  frequent,  and 
if  the  masses  should  become  accustomed  to  it,  so 
as  to  tolerate  it  and  to  regard  it  as  a  normal  means 
of  enrichment,  the  moral  sentiment  would  receive 
a  deadly  taint.  There  will  then  be  need  of  a  power- 
ful effort  on  the  part  of  good  people  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  But  if  the  religious  sentiment  should 
be  impaired  at  the  same  time,  the  corruption  will 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  fruit  and  the  democracy 
will  be  imperilled — as  Shakespeare  says  in 'Henry 
VIII.,'  'like  a  fine  fruit  rotten  at  the  core.'" 

ADVOCACY    OF   PROHIBITION.  1^ 

The  American  prohibitionists  will  find  comfort 
in  Laveleye's  chapter  on  "The  Democracy  and  Al- 
cohol. "  He  pronounces  alcohol  "  the  worst  enemy 
of  democracy,  for  it  produces  or  aggravates  misery, 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  violence."  "An  intelli- 
gent democracy, "  he  says,  "  would  forbid  entirely 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  poisons  save  only 
for  industrial  [jurposes.  This  has  been  done  under 
the  so-called  Maine  Law  by  certain  of  the  North 
American  States,  and,  though  with  somewhat  less 
of  rigor,  in  Norway  and  in  Finland.  Its  good 
effects  have   been  striking.     In   Norway  crime  has 
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been  diminished  by  half.  If  in  other  countries 
there  is  not  yet  a  sufScient  state  of  enlightenment 
to  make  possible  the  adoption  of  these  salutary 
/  measures,  let  them  at  least  establish  a  monopoly  in 
favor  of  the  state,  like  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The 
revenue  which  alcohol  would  yield  could  be  em- 
ployed in  combating  the  drink  usage. " 

FOR  COMPLETE  DIVORCE  OP  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

One  of  the  strongest  chapters  of , the  book  discusses 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  lays  it 
down  as  an  absolute  maxim  that  the  liberal  and 
modern  solution  requires  complete  separation.  He 
commends  the  American  system  as  the  only  one  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  modern  political  insti- 
tutions. "Religion,"  he  says,  "is  an  affair  alto- 
gether personal  and  individual.  The  state  has  no 
competence  in  matters  of  dogma.  It  should  have 
no  occasion  for  deciding  to  what  church  it  will  give 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers.  France  has  afforded 
us  on  several  occasions  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
minister  of  religion  hostile  to  all  religions,  or  at 
least  to  those  of  the  great  majority.  All  the  course 
of  history,  all  the  force  of  modern  principles,  leads 
the  people  toward  this  separation."  M.  de  Laveleye 
had  the  most  decided  opinions  as  to  the  unwisdom 
of  any  diversion  of  school  funds  or  of  any  connection 
between  public  elementary  education  and  ecclesias- 
tical societies.       •  • 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  SUFFRAGE. 

One  of  his  most  lucid  and  valuable  cliapters  has 
for  its  title   this  maxim  :  "In  a  republic  universal 
education   must  precede  universal  suffrage."     [En 
Republique  I'lnstruction  Universelle  doit  Preceder 
le  Suffrage  Universel.]     The  doctrine  of  this  chap- 
ter is,  in  brief,  that  the  franchise  should  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  possible,  but  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted   to   the   franchise   except   upon    proof   of 
capacity   to  exercise   it  to  his  own  advantage  and 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  community.     "There 
are,"  he  says,  "two  very  strong  motives  for  admit- 
ting to  the  lists  as  great  a  number  of  electors  as  is 
possible  without  danger  to  the  state.     One  of  these 
reasons   is   that  a   minority    in   enjoyment    of  the 
suffrage  almost  always  makes  the  laws  in  its  o^vn 
favor,  or  at  least  comes  short  of  defending  the  in- 
terests of  those  classes  which  are  excluded  from  the 
franchise  as  zealously  as  they  would  defend  them- 
selves.    The  second  reason  is  because  there  is  no  bet- 
ter  political   education    than   the    taking   part   in 
campaign    agitation    and    in    voting.       Universal 
suffrage  is,  then,  the  end  toward  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  aim.     It   is  both  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  for  the  expansion  of  the  political  capacity  of  the 
masses  to  augment  the  number  of  the  voters ;  but 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  universal  insti-uc- 
tion  should  always  precede  universal  suffrage. "    The 
principles  that  Professor  Laveleye  elucidates  in  this 
chapter  might    well    govern   the    revision   of  the 
American  electoral  system,  so  far  as  naturalizations 
are  concerned,  at  least ;  and,  we  have  no  hesitation 


in  adding,  so  far  as  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
system  of  the  Southern  States  is  concerned.  Pro- 
fessor Laveleye  was  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Professor  Bryce  that  the  best  interests  of  the  South- 
ern States  themselves  and  of  the  Union  as  a  whole 
would  be  subserved  by  franchise  arrangements 
which  would  admit  the  colored  population  and  the 
illiterate  M^hites  alike  to  the  voting  privilege  only 
upon  the  groimd  of  a  certain  minimum  of  educa- 
tional qualification,  or  perhaps  of  property  responsi- 
bility in  some  cases  as  a  substitute. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  great  work  of  M. 
de  Laveleye  may  at  once  be  made  accessible  to 
American  readers  in  a  good  translation.  The  origi- 
nal work  is  in  French,  and  is  published  in  Paris  by 
Felix  Alcan,  108  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 


Mr.  Stead  sends  us   interesting  reminiscences  of 
M.  de  Laveleye,  as  follows  : 

What  a  contrast,  in  all  respects,  of  outward  sem- 
blance, but  yet  what  identity  of  spirit,  we  find  when 
we  turn  from  the  tall,  spare,  ascetic  Cardinal  Man- 
ning to  that  ever-valiant  fighter  for  good  causes  who 
passed  away  last  month  in  Belgium  !  M.  de  Laveleye 
was  always  writing  to  me,  during  these  last  years, 
friendly  protests  against  what  he  considered  my 
undue  partiality  for  Rome  and  the  Roman  system ; 
yet  in  spirit  the  Cardinal  and  M.  de  Laveleye  were 
more  entirely  at  one  than  almost  any  other  two  men 
that  can  be  named.  In  the  accidents  of  their  posi- 
tions they  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  ;  in  heart 
they  were  united  so  firmly  that,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  the 
authority  in  the  leadership  of  the  world,  I  hardly 
know  one  subject  upon  which  they  differed.  Both 
were  united  by  a  pervading  passion  of  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  ;  both  never  spared 
time,  thought,  or  labor  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
purer  morals  and  better  laws  ;  both  were  socialists- 
socialists  of  the  chair;  both  believed  in  England 
with  passionate  fervor,  and  yet  both  were  cosmopol- 
itan men,  who  were  known  and  respected  in  almost 
every  coimtry  in  Europe. 

That  absolute  oneness  of  sentiment  made  me  feel 
equally  at  home  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  "West- 
minster and  the  professor's  home  in  Belgium  ;  other- 
wise there  was  but  little  similarity  between  them. 
M.  de  Laveleye  was  no  solitary  celibate,  but  the 
happy  father  of  a  united  household.  What  a  romp 
it  was  I  had  with  his  grandchildren  the  last  time  I 
was  under  that  hospitable  roof— a  jovial,  genial 
man,  who  lived  simply  but  lived  fully.  M.  de 
Laveleye  occupied  a  unique  position  among  modern 
writers.  He  tiavelled  much  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  spoke  English  almost  as  well  as 
an  Englishman.  Flemish  was  his  mother  tongue. 
French  and  German  were  to  him  equally  safe  as 
vehicles  of  thought  and  expression.  He  wrote 
French  by  preference-  The  genius  of  that  language 
suited  best  his  lucid  intellect  and  his  clear,  masterly 
gift  of  exposition. 

I  knew  him  first  in  the   days  when  all  friends  of 
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Idr 


peace  and  freedom  had  to  stand  guard  against  the 
znad  frenzy  of  the  Jingo  fever,  which  nearly  pre- 
cipitated a  disastrous  war  with  Russia  to  prevent 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  I  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing coupled  with  M.  de  Laveleye  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
.and  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News  in  the  solemn  vote 
of  thanks  by  wliich  the  first  Bulgarian  assembly 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  those  who  had  befriended 
the  cause  of  Bulgarian  independence  in  its  hour  of 
trial.  In  later  years  M.  de  Laveleye,  while  still 
a  devoted  friend  of  Bulgaria,  transferred  his  affec- 
tions from  the  Eussian  Liberator  to  the  Austrian, 
whose  occupation  of  the  Bosnian  provinces  seemed 
to  him  by  no  means  as  objectionable  as  it  appeared 
to  most  of  us.  He  was  a  keen  observer,  who  was  as 
much  interested  in  the  later  developments  of  poli- 


tics and  society  as  he  was  in  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  institutions  and  the  beginnings  of  property. 

In  conversation  he  was  charming,  having  an  end- 
less store  of  anecdote,  with  which  he  illustrated  those 
broad  general  rules  which  he  expressed  with  so 
much  clearness,  and  yet  with  a  total  absence  of  all 
pedantry.  He  was  full  of  admiration  for  the 
realized  results  of  English  institutions,  especially 
as  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  north  country.  He 
entirely  shared  the  conviction  that  is  innate  with 
every  man  born  north  of  the  Humber — that  it  is  in 
the  North  where  you  find  all  that  is  best  and  sound- 
est in  English  life.  He  was  a  Liberal  by  tempera- 
ment and  conviction ;  a  Liberal  who  believed  in 
Government  and  a  Liberal  who  was  almost  without 
fanaticism. 


.A   FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE   ''POLY"   EXCURSIONS. 


MANY  readers  of  last  month's  Review  who  were 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  London  Poly- 
technic, and  its  excursions  to  Chicago  next  year,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  somewhat  further  concerning  the 
practical  success  that  the  special  commissioners  have 
now  achieved  in  working  out  the  details  of  their 
arrangements  in  this  covmtry.  As  explained  last 
nnonth,  Mr.  Douglas  Hogg  (a  son  of  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg,  founder  and  president  of  the  Polytechnic) 
lias  come  to  America  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchell,  manager  of  the  institution,  to  perfect 
plans  for  bringing  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of 
'93  an  army  of  young  London  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  which  now  promises  to  grow  to  a  strength 
•of  4,000  or  5,000. 

Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Mitchell  have  been  received 
-with  much  cordiality  everywhere,  particularly  in 
•Chicago.  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  who  had  recently 
visited  the  Polytechnic  in  London,  where  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  useful- 
ness of  the  work  he  witnessed,  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  next  year's  visitors  a  large  number  of 
rooms  in  his  Biblical  Institute  in  Chicago  Avenue, 
.and  various  other  institutions  whose  buildings  will 
not  be  in  ordinaiy  use  through  the  long  summer  va- 
cation are  expected  to  extend  similar  hospitality. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Moody's  interest  in  the  Polytechnic 
visitors,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  he  has  requested 
Mt.  Robert  Mitchell  to  visit  his  large  training-school 
a.t  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  work  out  for  that 
institution  a  scheme  of  manual  and  technical  edu- 
cation similar  in  scope  to  that  of  the  "Poly"  in  Re- 
gent Street.  The  "polytechnic  idea"  is  gaining 
ground  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  British 
cities,  and  it  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Moody,  like  General  Booth  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
tusion that  social  and  educational  reform  work  is 
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in  no  wise  incompatible  with  efforts  to  elevate  the 
race  through  gospel  evangelism. 

The  English  workingman  is  ordinarily  entitled  to 
a  two-weeks'  summer  vacation.  The  great  ditficulty 
for  those  who  desire  to  come  next  year  to  the  Chicago 
fair  will  lie  in  securing  leave  of  absence  for  a  suffi- 
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(From  a  new  photograph. ) 

cient  length  of  time.  Very  many  are  planning  to 
forfeit  their  two  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  approach- 
ing summer  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  four  weeks 
in  1893.  If  the  Polytechnic  excursions  should  be 
arranged  to  occupy  a  longer  period  than  four  weeks, 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  expect  to  par- 
ticipate would  not  be  able  to  get  away  from  their 
situations;  consequently  one  month  is  the  limit  that 
has  been  prescribed,  and  a  half  of  the  time  must 
be  taken  by  the  two  ocean  voyages. 

The  visitors  will  be  despatched  and  entertained  in 
parties  of  fifty,  and  special  trades  will  move  in  com- 
pact groups.  Thus  the  plumbers,  carpenters,  ma- 
chinists, and  members  of  other  trades  will  travel 
together  and  compare  notes  upon  what  they  see  in 


America.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the> 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  by  which  the- 
parties  are  to  be  taken  first  to  Washington  for  a 
day,  then  to  Pittsburg  for  a  few  hours'  visit,  and 
then  to  Chicago  for  a  week.  The  return  trip  will  be 
made  by  way  of  the  Michigan  Central  for  the  sake 
of  a  stop  at  Niagara,  and  finally  the  American  por- 
tion of  the  journey  will  end  with  a  sail  down  the 
Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  at  all  the  stopping-points  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  visitors  and  for  seeing  at 
best  advantage  all  objects  of  interest. 

Various  other  institutions  and  organizations  in 
Great  Britain  have  become  highly  interested  in  the 
arrangements  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hogg  are  mak- 
ing, and  hope  to  be  able  to  send  deputations  of  their 
own  young  workingmen.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  some 
thousands  of  young  British  mechanics  will  enjoy  a 
holiday  trip  to  America,  and  every  man  will  be 
provided  with  first-class  accommodations,  at  a  total 
expense  for  everything,  "  from  start  to  finish, "  of 
about  $115  apiece.  It  would  probably  cost  $400  or 
$500  for  an  individual  tourist  to  provide  himself 
with  precisely  identical  accommodations. 

The  commissioners  have  requested  the  allotment, 
of  a  piece  of  park  ground,  on  or  near  the  Exposi- 
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tion  area,  for  a  representative  encampment  and 
headquarters  of  young  Britons.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  application  may  be  granted,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  young  Americans  may  call  at  the  en- 
campment and  extend  greetings  to  their  sturdy 
cousins  from  the  mother  island. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCHES   OF  SPURGEON,  MANNING  AND   MACKENZIE. 

By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

I.     REV.  CHARLES    HADDON    SPURGEON. 


THIRTY  years  ago,  to  most  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  there  were  two  great  preachers — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  America  and  Charles  Had- 
don  Spurgeon  in  England.  Both  were  derided, 
ridiculed,  and  covered  with  opprobrium  by  the  su- 
percilious minority,  whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  in 
•every  age  to  register  its  own  shame  in  the  pages  of 
history  by  the  epithets  of  contumely  which  it  hurls 
against  those  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy. 
But  to  most  of  those  who  speak  the  tongue  which 
Shakespeare  spoke  those  two  men  appeared  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  their  compeers.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  easy  to  find  more  scholarly  divines. 
The  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  in  England  and  of 
the  Methodist  churches  in  America  could  produce 
orators  whose  discourees  would  correspond  more  ex- 
actly to  the  standard  of  sacred  eloquence  ;  but  in  the 
supreme  test  of  the  orator — the  capacity  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  sway  the  mind,  and  convince  the 
reason — tliese  two  men  stood  alone.  Now  that  they 
have  both  passed  away  into  the  silent  land,  we  be- 
gin to  perceive  that  although  after  them  many  have 
arisen,  men  with  considerable  capacity  and  ambition 
to  walk  in  their  footsteps,  they  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors whose  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  receive 
their  mantles. 

SPURGEON  AND  BEECHER. 

Both  Spurgeon  and  Beecher  sprang  from  the  same 
social  stratum,  both  were  reared  in  the  same  theo- 
logical atmosphere,  both  when  boys  were  encom- 
passed round  with  the  tender  loving  care  and  watch- 
ful solicitude  of  Christian  parents.  They  were  both 
sons  of  the  prophets  in  the  sense  of  being  children 
of  devoted  ministers  of  religion.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  more  famous  in  the  United  States  than 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  father  was  in  English  Nonconform- 
ity, but  both  alike  were  faithful,  devoted,  evan- 
gelical preachers  of  the  Word.  From  their  earliest 
childhood  Spurgeon  and  Beecher  grew  up  with 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  usefulness,  the  field  in 
which  mox-tal  men  could  win  the  most  glorious 
recognition  and  do  the  best  'service  to  God  and 
man.  Both  M-ere  full  of  life,  passionate,  impulsive, 
vehement,  with  a  heavier  pressure  of  vitality  to  the 
square  inch  than  the  average  boy.  Both  were  early 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  sinfulness  and  to 
a  realizing  consciousness  of  the  free  grace  and  infi- 
Jiite  love  of  their  Father  in  Heaven. 


THE  PARALLEL. 
Both  having  thus  early  grasped  the  saving  truth 
were  impatient  even  in  their  teens  ai,  the  restraint 
which  prevented  them   from  proclaiming  the  good 

/-"^ws  abroad   in  the  hearing  of  their  fellow-men. 

-^^ach  began,  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the 
West,  when  little  more  than  boys,  to  preach  to 
handfuls  of  rustics  concerning  the  treasure  of  great 
price.  Neither  was  illiterate,  for  although  it  is  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  "an  Essex 
bumpkin,"  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  country  school 
before  he  entered  the  ministry  and  had  some  little 
acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but 
neither  was  a  prodigy  of  book  learning.  They  were 
practically  men  of  two  books,  one  of  the  book  of 
the  Word,  and  the  other  the  open  book  of  the  human 
heart  on  which  are  written  the  lessons  of  life. 
Both,  from  the  very  outset,  were  characterized  by 
a  directness  of  purpose  which  discarded  conven- 
tionality and  led  them  to  take  the  nearest  road  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  those  whom  they 
addressed.  Both  were,  therefore,  denounced  and  \ 
ridiculed  as  sensationalists,  for,  in  the  oi^inion  of 
those  who  never  possessed  sufficient  fire  and  force  to 
produce  and  impress  a  conviction  upon  the  minds  / 
of  men,  every  appeal  which  rouses  attention  on  the  ■ 
part  of  the  sluggish  and  indifferent  is  "  sensational. " 
Both  men  lived  the  life  of  their  times ;  neither  was 
a  cloistered  recluse,  trimming  his  lamp  with  the  oil 
of  other  ages,  and  addressing  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  solely  with  the  archaic  dialectics 
which  were  fresh  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  had 
become  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  cross-bow  in  the  age 
of  repeating  rifles.  Their  texts,  although  always 
nominally  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were 
in  reality  often  dictated  by  the  events  of  the  day. 
They  were  both  of  them  journalists  in  the  pulpit, 
and  sensational  journalists  at  that.  They  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  and  they  were  prompt  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  incident  wliich  jutted  above  the 
common  level  of  the  monotony  of  life,  in  order 
to  drive  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Both  married  young,  both  were  early  called 
to  the  scene  of  their  life-long  labors. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Up  to  this  point  the  parallel  between  them  is  very 

close,    but  after  their  establishment   in  the    great 

cities  upon  which  their  genius  and  their  devotion 

left  an  abiding  trace   they  each-  began  to  develop 
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according  to  ,the  law  of  their  inward  nature.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  represented  a  perfect  type  of  what  may 
be  called,  in  semi-scientific  language,  arrested  de- 
velopment along  tiie  line  of  intellectual  specula- 
tion ;  while  Henry  Ward  Beecher  represented  growth 
all  along  the  line.  Hence,  while  Mr.  Spurgeon  be- 
came, in  his  latter  days,  the  supreme  embodiment 
of  religious  conservatism,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  modern  spirit.  So  much 
did  they  diverge  that  when,  on  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Beecher  occupied  Dr.  Parker's  pulpit  in  the 
City  Temple,  Mr.  Spurgeon  refused  ever  after  to  put 
his  foot  within  a  building  that  had  beendeseci-ated  by 
the  preaching  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  heretic, 
if  not  as  a  blasphemer.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  when 
he  came  up  from  the  fens  of  Essex  to  create  the 
largest  and  the  most  active  Christian  Church  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  so  he  remained  down  to 
the  day  when,  worn  with  work,  although  not  with 
years  (he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
58),  he  passed  away  on  the  shores  of  the  Riviera. 
As  he  said  in  the  last  days  before  his  eyes  closed  in 
death,  "I  have  kept  the  faith."  He  kept  it  in  its 
integrity,  husk  as  well  as  kernel,  and  in  his  eyes 
the  husk  was  hardly  less  important  than  the  kernel. 
Beecher,  on  the  other  hand,  also  kept  the  faith,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  hides  his  grain  in  a 
granary,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  a  husbandman 
who  keeps  his  grain  by  flinging  it  into  the  fertile 
loam  and  reaping  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  an  hundred- 
fold. Spurgeon  narrowed,  Beecher  broadened.  It 
would  be  probably  difficult  to  find  two  systems  of 
theology  which  coincided  so  much  as  that  which 
the  two  preachers  brought  from  their  nurseries. 
But  when  life's  pilgrimage  is  over  and  we  have  to 
look  at  the  totality  of  the  message  which  they  have 
left  to  their  fellow-men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  preachers  who,  while  fundamentally  agreed  in 
faith  in  their  common  Father,  varied  more  widely 
in  their  interpretation  of  how  that  Father's  love 
was  manifested  to  men. 

THEIR  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

Yet  with  all  their  diversity  there  is  such  a  simi- 
larity that  when  reading  the  sermons  of  the  one 
you  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  discourses  of 
the  other.  Both  were  thoroughly  alive — both  be- 
lieved with  the  intensity  of  a  strong  nature  in  the 
reality  of  the  invisible  world  and  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  dominating  all  the  affairs  of  time  by 
the  great  conception  of  the  Invisible  and  the  Eter- 
nal. Nor  was  that  fundamental  point  of  agreement, 
which  after  all  is  common  to  all  Christian  teachers 
who  really  believe,  the  only  link  which  united 
them.  Both  had  that  strong  element  of  humor 
which  among  men  of  our  race  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  gi-eat  popular  power.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  stock  which  sprang  from  "  merrie  Eng- 
land "  that  the  greatest  orators  dealing  with  the 
most  sombre  of  all  subjects  have  nevertheless  always 
possessed  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  which  from  time 
to  time  brightens  even  the  darkest  of  the  thunder 


clouds  which  hang  heavy  around  their  theological! 
horizon.  The  men  who  have  made  thousands  weep 
in  agonized  contrition  for  sin  have  almost  in  the 
same  breath  sometimes  caused  a  ripple  of  laughter 
to  pass  over  their  congregations  as  a  ray  of  sunlight 
will  sometimes  glint  over  the  waves  of  a  stormy 
sea.  Therefore  they  were  dubbed  pulpit  buffoons, 
whose  indecency  in  handling  sacred  things  in  an 
irreverent  fashion  was  the  common  theme  of 
creatures  who  had  never  sufficient  insight  or  grasp 
of  sacred  things  to  know  what  reverence  was  be- 
yond the  due  performance  of  the  conventional 
genuflections.  There  was  a  greater  sweep  of  imag- 
ination in  Beecher  than  in  Spurgeon,  but  in  homely 
common  sense  they  were  nearly  allied,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  from  their  discourses  volumes  of 
epigrams  "and  apothegms  in  which,  to  use  the 
familiar  phrase,  the  wisdom  of  many  is  condensed 
by  the  wit  of  few.  Of  the  two,  Spurgeon  was  tha 
homelier,  Beecher  the  more  splendid. 

THE  PREACHER  AS  FOUNDER. 

Spurgeon  devoted  himself  more  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  himself  than  did  Beecher.  Beecher  scattered 
his  living  words  far  and  wide  over  the  continent, 
on  the  rim  of  which  he  has  established  his  pulpit. 
Spurgeon  at  the  centre  of  the  empire  applied  himself 
more  diligently  to  the  elaboration  of  machinery 
which  would  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  multiply  an_ 
hundred-fold  what  he  had  preached  from  week  to 
week  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  Beecher 
founded  no  orphanages,  established  no  colleges,  set 
up  no  Colportage's  Associations.  He  was  himself, 
and  after  him  there  has  come  none  like  him,  but 
his  spirit  has  gone  forth  into  the  lives  of  thousand* 
of  those  who  are  at  present  writing  and  speaking 
and  laboring  for  their  fellow-men.  Spurgeon,  on.- 
the  other  hand,  set  himself  to  establish  a  mint,  as 
it  were,  in  which  they  could  reproduce,  as  if  from 
a  die,  miniature  fac-similies  of  himself.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Pastors'  College  was  to  multiply 
a  race  of  Spurgeonic  preachers,  and  although  its 
students  have  not  attained  unto  the  magnitude  of 
their  great  example,  the  college  has  sent  forth,  year 
by  year,  from  eighty  to  ninety  men,  reared  and 
trained  and  dedicated  for  the  M^ork  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  as  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  understood 
it.  It  was  a  small  school  of  the  prophets,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  to  the  best  of 
Spurgeon 's  conception  of  what  prophets  were  and 
should  be,  and  through  its  means  he  had  largely 
influenced  the  Baptist  denomination. 

SPURGEON 'S  FAILURE. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  expectations  and  the  comparative 
failure  which  often  attends  even  the  most  brilliant 
success  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is  now  recognized 
as  having  done  in  English  Christianity  what  na 
other  man  had  attempted  to  do,  should  have  utterly 
failed  in  that  on  which  he  had  most  set  his  heart. 
To  have  built  the  largest  tabernacle  in  the  empire^ 
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to  have  filled  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  with  five  to 
six  thousand  auditors,  drawn  together  by  no  other 
attraction  than  by  the  spoken  Word,  to  have  founded 
orphanages  and  colleges,  to  have  circulated  his  ser- 
mons by  the  tens  and  the  scores  of  thousands  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  to  have  published 
books  which  editions  of  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand failed  to  meet  the  demand — to  have  done  all 
this,  as  it  were,  single-handed  and  off  your  own  bat 
would  have  appeared,  before  it  was  done,  to  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Spurgeon,  however,  did  all  this 
and  more.  But  he  who  had  proved  himself  a  very 
Hercules,  who  had  successfully  accomplished  all 
those  labors  imposed  by  a  kindly  Providence,  never- 
theless found  himself  baffled  and  confounded  by 
the  subtle  Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  his  time,  with 
which  he  waged  an  uncompromising  warfare.  His 
last  years  were  saddened  and  darkened  by  a  deep 
sense  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  apostasy  of  English 
Christianity.  He  roundly  assailed  the  tendency  of 
the  present  time  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  fate 
of  man  and  the  love  of  God  than  seemed  orthodox 


to  the  Calvinists,  who  implanted  upon  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  Essex  boy  their  cast-iron  conception  of 
God  and  His  world.  The  Down  Grade  Controversy, 
in  which  he  played  the  part  of  Athanasius  contra 
mundum,  was  a  confession  that  even  in  his  own 
denomination — in  which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been 
the  most  vitalizing  and  stimulating  force — the  best 
men  could  no  longer  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  con- 
fined within  the  pale  of  Calvinistic  oi'thodoxy.  He 
protested  with  such  vehemence  as  he  possessed — 
and  that  was  not  small — he  denounced,  he  thundered, 
he  almost  excommunicated  those  of  his  brethren 
who  could  not  share  his  conviction  that  no  one 
could  really  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
the  Son  who  was  not  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  were  created  to  pass  a  whole  eternity 
in  endless  torment,  and  that  the  whole  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will  was  contained  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  which,  from  the  first  chai)ter  of  Gene- 
sis to  the  last  chapter  of  Revelations,  he  never 
ceased  to  believe. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  NARROWNESS. 
Narrowness,  although  it  has  its  unlovely  aspects, 
has  also  its  compensating  advantages.  What  you 
gain  in  breadth  you  often  lose  in  force.  If  you 
want  your  water  to  drive  mills  you  confine  it  with- 
in a  mill-race,  which,  although  narrow,  is  deep, 
and  although  much  less  picturesque  than  the  mean- 
dering, shallow,  rippling  river,  does  your  work. 
Spurgeon  concentrated  his  whole  force  of  a  strong 
belief  in  certain  doctrines  of  which  he  had  no  more 
doubt  than  of  his  own  existence,  and  these  he 
preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  an  unfailing 
confidence  which  results  constantlj''  tended  to  con- 
firm. Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  exercised  the  same  moral  force  had  he  had 
a  broader  outlook  and  held  a  more  sympathetic 
view  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
development  of  modern  thought  is  a  mute  question 
upon  which  there  is  room  for  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  iUot 
how  this  man's  life's  work  is  done,  and  he  was 
helped  perhaps  as  much  by  his  limitations  as  by  his 
capacities.  If  you  want  to  influence  the  minds  of 
j'our  fellow-men  j-ou  must  not  be  too  far  in  advance, 
you  must  not  be  out  of  sympathy  even  with  their 
prejudices  and  stupidities.  They  are  very  mistaken 
who  would  look  for  Mr.  Spurgeon's  success  solely 
in  his  eloquence,  in  his  energy,  or  in  his  masterly 
command  of  Saxon  speech.  These  things  no  doubt 
helped,  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  have  been  the  first 
to  assert,  and  in  this  he  would  have  spoken  but  the 
simple  truth,  when  he  declared  all  these  things  as 
merely  instruments  which  were  used  by  a  higher 
power  outside  himself. 

SPURGEON   AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Spurgeon  represented  two  elements  which  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  modern  thought.  Little  as 
it  has  been  recognized  by  those  who  have  watched 
his  career,  his  Calvinism  brought  him  into  uncon- 
scious sympathy  with  the  whole  draft  of  modern 
scientific  speculation.  What  is  the  law  of  heredity, 
of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  signal  example,  de- 
scended as  he  was  from  Dutch  Protestants  who  fled 
from  the  persecuting  fires  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  through  a  long  line  of  Nonconformist  min- 
isters— what  is  the  doctrine  of  heredity  but  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  grimmer  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed?  The  reign  of  law  which  modern 
science  has  revealed  has  scared  many  by  seeming 
to  exclude  all  po.ssibility  of  the  supernatural  and 
the  miraculous,  and  which,  when  developed  into  a 
necessarian  philosophy,  seems  to  abolish  the  moral 
responsibility  of  man,  had  no  alarm  for  so  sturdy 
a  Calvinist  as  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  was  trained  from 
childhood  to  reconcile  man's  moral  responsibility 
with  a  point-blank  denial  of  the  freedom  of  his 
will,  and  while  afl[irming  the  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion, nevertheless  affirmed  also  the  doctrine  of  love 
of  God  the  Father  to  mankind.  The  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  tlie  divine  decrees  is  quite  as  inexor- 
able as  any  system  of  law  which  modern  science  has 


suggested,  and  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  found  a  method  of 
reconciling  his  belief  in  election  and  predestination 
with  prayer  and  miracle,  he  contemplated  with  vm- 
disturbed  mind  the  perturbation  which  modern 
science  creates  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  theology 
is  Arminian  rather  than  Calvinistic. 

THE  MIRACLES   OF  TO-DAY. 

But  there  was  another  side  on  whicli  Mr.  Spurgeon 
touched  the  modern  movement,  and  that  was  on  the 
side  which  may  be  called  mysticism,  supernatural- 
ism,  or  the  whole  range  of  speculation  that  implies 
the  constant  intervention  of  the  invisible  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  matter-of-fact 
person,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  man.  He  was  a 
hard-headed  man,  full  to  his  finger-tips  with  busi- 
ness capacity  and  shrewd  common -sense,  yet,  likp 
his  fathers  before  him,  he  lived  in  what  we  call  in 
the  slang  of  the  day  "the  psychical  plane."  His 
grandfather  dreamed  dreams  and  he  himself  heard 
voices. 

RICHARD  KNILL'S   PROPHECY. 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  ten  years  old,  Richard 
Knill,  who  is  described  in  one  of  the  lives  of  Spur- 
geon as  "  late  of  Chester,  now  of  New  Jerusalem, " 
met  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  his  father's  bouse  and  de- 
livered himself  of  a  prophecy,  which  is  only  one 
among  many  incidents  in  Mr.  Spvirgeon's  life  which 
marked  it  out  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  After 
Richard  Knill  had  preached  in  the  old  Puritan 
meeting-house  he  prayed  with  the  young  Spurgeon, 
and  calling  the  family  together,  he  took  him  upon 
his  knee  and  said  :  '"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I 
feel  a  solemn  presentiment  that  this  child  will 
preach  the  Gospel  to  thousands,  and  God  will  bless 
him  unto  many  souls.  So  sure  am  I  of  this  that 
when  you,  my  little  man,  preach  in  Rowland  Hill's 
chapel,  as  you  will  one  day,  I  should  like  you  to 
give  out  the  hymn  commencing  '  God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform. '  "  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  preached 
many  j^ears  afterward,  when  the  Tabernacle  was 
being  cleaned  and  repainted,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  and, 
to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  gave  out  the  hymn  which 
Richard  Knill  had  suggested  when  he  was  a  child  of 
ten. 

To  Spurgeon  the  invisible  world,  from  which  we 
are  divided  by  so  filmy  a  veil,  was  as  real  as  the 
world  of  palpitating  life  which  seethed  and  bubbled 
and  whirled  all  around  the  Tabernacle  and  St. 
Paul's.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  never  imitated  Luther  and 
flung  his  ink-pot  at  the  head  of  the  devil,  it  was  not 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  and  con- 
stant presence  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  He  believed 
with  an  imjilicit  faith  in  the  nearness  of  spiritual 
help  of  guides  and  defenders  who  delivered  hiU' 
from  all  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  At  a  critica' 
moment  in  his  career,  when  he  was  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  college,  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears  :  "Seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself,  seek  them  not !"  ana 
he  was  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  heavenly 
monition. 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

But  the  real  element  of  the  man  came  out  much 
more  clearlj'  in  his  belief  in  prayer,  for  prayer,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  used  it,  was  a  constant  con- 
firmation of  tlie  divine  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  -whether  the  sceptic  may  explain  it  on  the 
ground  of  telepathy  and  the  influence  of  a  strong 
mind  upon  other  minds  which  are  in  a  uiysterious 
Avay,  not  yet  fully  known,  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  luunan  will  operating  tlu-ough  other 
channels  than  the  five  senses,  or  whether  we  explain 
it  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  simple  faith  as  the  work  of 
God — which,  of  course,  it  is,  whether  brought  about 
directly  or  by  secondary  means — that  Mr.  Sjiurgeon 
had  facts,  solid  facts,  to  justify  his  faith.  He  was 
always  testing  his  working  liypothesis  and  finding 
that  it  stood  the  test.  Hence,  so  far  from  regarding 
i\Ir.  Spurgeon  primarily  as  a  great  preacher,  it  will 
be  more  helpful  for  those  who  seek  to  find  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  his  power  of  prayer.  It  was  much 
more  praying  than  preaching  which  made  Mr. 
Spurgeon  Mr.  Spurgeon — that  is  to  say,  which  made 
this  Essex  bumpkin  a  name  and  a  power  which 
tells  for  righteousness  in  every  corner  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

A  MIRACLE  WROUGHT  BY  PRAYER. 

Prayer — that    is    the   great   miracle,   and    to   my' 
thinking  there  is  no  argument  as  to  the  reality  of  a 


God  who  hears  and  answers  prayer  comparable  in 

the  cogency  of  its  appeal  that  is  afforded  by  MuUer's 
Orijhanages,  of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon's  was  a  minia- 
ture copy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr. 
Muller.  Here  is  a  German,  without  a  church, 
without  a  pulpit,  without  a  newspaper,  without  any 
means  by  which  in  modern  times  a  man  can  appeal 
to  his  fellow-men  for  support.  Muller,  who  has  a 
heart  of  love  that  goes  out  to  the  destitute  and  the 
forlorn,  which  compels  him  to  seek  the  orphans 
and  gather  the  fatherless  into  families,  established 
at  Bristol  the  great  orphanages  which  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  He  has  not  a  penny  of 
his  own,  neither  has  he  any  influential  supporters  to 
whom  he  can  go  to  ask  for  funds.  How,  then,  does 
lie  obtain  the  means  to  do  tliis  work?  George  Mul- 
ler tells  you  that  he  simply  asks  for  it.  From  whom  ? 
From  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  who  to  him 
is  as  real,  and  with  reason,  if  not  as  tangible  as  his 
banker.  As  business  men  draw  checks,  so  George 
Muller  prays,  and  his  prayers  are,  as  it  were, 
checks  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Many  men 
draw  such  checks,  and  many  times  they  are  re- 
turned dishonored  ;  but  in  Muller  "s  case  they  are 
paid  not  in  spiritual  coin,  but  in  hard  cash  day  by 
day.  The  Orphanage  presents  a  standing  miracle  to 
the  Christian  world.  There  is  no  ap})eal,  no  adver- 
tisement, no  circular.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
some  thousand  children  who  must  be  fed  and  whose 
food  must,  therefore,  be  purchased  in  open  market 
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and  paid  for  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
George  Muller  goes  into  his  closet  day  by  day  and 
asks  for  the  wherewithal,  and  the  wherewitlial 
conies.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  him  or  to  those  who 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  this  latter-day  miracle  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  supernatural  and  the  incred- 
ibility of  miracles.  This  is  a  miracle  which  is  ever 
new.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  solid  material 
kind  unmistakable  by  any  man,  of  some  mysterious 
connection  between  the  petition  and  the  Invisible 
Power  that  owns  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills 
and  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

FAITH  CONFIRMED  BY  FACTS. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  held  by  that  as  a  sheet-anchor.  He 
believed  because  he  knew,  or,  rather,  it  would  be 
right  to  say  he  believed  at  first  holding  on  to  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;  but  afterward  he  knew 
because  he  felt,  he  touched,  he  handled.  When  he 
had  completed  his  fiftieth  year  I  asked  him : 

"  Have  you  modified  in  any  way  your  views  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer?" 

Mr.  Spurgeon  laughed  as  he  replied  :  "  Only  in  my 
faith  growing  stronger  and  firmer  than  ever.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  faith  with  me,  but  of  knowledge 
and  every-day  experience.  I  am  constantly  witness- 
ing the  most  unmistakable  instances  of  answers  to 
prayer.  My  whole  life  is  made  up  of  them.  To  me 
they  are  so  familiar  as  to  cease  to  excite  my  sur- 
prise ;  but  to  many  they  would  seem  marvellous,  no 
doubt.  Why,  I  could  no  more  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  than  I  could  disbelieve  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. The  one  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  other, 
constantly  verified  every  day  of  my  life.  Elijah  by 
the  brook  Cherith,  as  he  received  his  daily  rations 
from  the  ravens,  could  hardly  be  a  more  likely  sub- 
ject for  scepticism  than  I.  Look  at  my  orphanage. 
To  keep  it  going  entails  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  £10,000.  Only  £1,400  is  provided  for  by  en- 
dowment. The  remaining  £8, 000  comes  to  me  reg- 
ularly in  answer  to  prayer.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
shall  get  it  from  day  to  day.  I  ask  God  for  it,  and 
he  sends  it.  Mr.  Muller,  of  Bristol,  does  the  same 
on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  his  experience  is  the  same 
as  mine.  The  constant  inflow  of  funds — all  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  these  works — is  not 
stimulated  by  advertisements,  by  begging  letters, 
by  canvassing,  or  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  raising 
the  wind.  We  ask  God  for  the  cash,  and  He  sends 
it.  That  is  a  good,  solid,  material  fact,  not  to  be 
explained  away. " 

IN  SPIRITUAL  AS  IN  MATERIAL  THINGS. 

Nor  let  any  one  say  that  this  is  a  brutal,  coarse, 
material  argument,  only  fitting  the  snub-nosed 
Saxons  who  elevated  this  country  lout — for  so  it  was 
the  fashion  to  call  him  at  one  time — to  the  position 
of  a  modem  apostle.  Mr.  Spurgeon  held  to  his  con- 
fidence in  the  prayer-hearing  and  prayer-answering 
God  much  more  because  of  answers  in  spiritual 
things  than  by  answers  of  cash.  Many  of  the  stories 
which  were  told  at  the  Tabernacle  of  conversions  in 


answer  to  prayer  were  as  marvellous  as  any  of  the- 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  and  as  interesting 
as  any  of  the  telepathic  experiences  reported  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  One 
of  the  familiar  stories  which  he  used  to  tell  to  tliose^ 
who  talked  to  him  upon  this  subject  was  the  story 
of  how  a  runaway  husband  was  converted  in  mid- 
ocean,  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  the  man's  wife  knelt  in  prayer  for  him  in 
South  London.  What  rendered  this  case  more  pe- 
culiar was  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  conversioiL 
was  that  the  man  stumbled  unexpectedly  upon  a. 
stray  sermon  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 's. 

But  this  was  only  one  among  a  multitude  of  simi- 
lar stories  with  which  his  life  was  crowded.  As  he 
said  :  "  I  should  be  the  most  irrational  creature  in 
the  world  if,  in  a  life  of  which  every  day  is  crowded 
with  similar  experiences,  I  should  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject. "  The  solid  ma- 
terial argument,  however,  tells  with  those  to  whom 
conversion  is  but  a  phase  of  emotion,  and  who  mock 
at  the  idea  of  ascribing  the  sudden  transformation, 
of  a  life  to  any  supernatural  power. 

A  SIGN  AND  AN  OBJECT-LESSON. 

Mankind  needs  practical  object-lessons  of  a  con- 
crete kind,  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  even 
the  chosen  people  require  a  sign.  Fortunately,  the 
days  have  long  passed  since  the  solemn  appeal  was- 
made  for  a  sign  in  the  shape  of  fire  from  heaven, 
when  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  alike  agreed 
that  the  God  that  answered  by  fire  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Spurgeon  playfully  paraphrased  Elijah's- 
challenge  in  words  that  summed  up  a  good  deal  of 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  on  one  of  his  birthdays,  at 
Stockwell  Orphanage,  Mr.  Spurgeon  declared,  "  The 
God  that  answers  by  orphanages,  let  him  be  God. " 
There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  all  this ;  but  to 
the  ordinary  man,  the  building  up  of  orphanages 
such  as  MuUer's  and  Spurgeon's  in  answer  to  silent, 
prayer,  without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  parade  of 
advertisement,  is  a  fact  which  appeals  to  their  busi- 
ness sense  with  much  greater  force  than  the  old^ 
world  history  of  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

PRAYER  EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE. 

This  faith  which  gave  to  believing  prayer  its  pe- 
culiar efficacy  was  in  his  belief  a  special  gift  of  the 
grace  of  God.     Prayer,    the  mere  expression  of  a. 
human  longing,  was  not  effectual  prayer  in  his  eyes. 
He  delighted  in  drawing  all  manner  of  distinctions 
between  the  prayers  of  believers  and  those  of  unbe- 
lievers.    That  "  prayer  is  the  heart's  sincere  desire- 
uttered  and  unexpressed  "  he  would  have  admitted, 
but  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  mere  longing  of  a  human  unit. 
Faith  was  a  gift  from  God  which  could  not  be  exer- 
cised excepting  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given.   This, 
was  necessary   to  make  his  theory  of  prayer  fit^iL 
with  his  Calvinistic  conception  of  the  ordered  uni- 
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verse.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  read  one  of 
his  sermons  upon  prevailing  praj^er,  but  I  remember 
to  this  day  the  way  in  which  he  described  his 
method  of  reconciling  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  sovereignty  of  God. 

"l,    TOO,   AM   A  DECREE." 

The  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  foresaw  and  fore- 
knew evei:ythiug,  foresaw  the  prayers  of  the  right- 
eous souls,  and  in  carrying  out  His  divine  scheme 
He  imparted  the  grace  of  prevailing  prayer  to  those 
who  were  called  according  to  His  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
their  prayers.  The  fervent  prayer  of  the  believer 
was,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  first  reading  of  the  bill 
which  was  to  give  effect  to  the  divine  purpose. 
When  the  prayer  leaped  from  the  Christian's  lips  who 
had  received  the  grace  to  wrestle  and  prevail,  he 
said  that  the  prayer  itself  took  shape  as  one  of  the 
divine  decrees,  and  rose  to  the  mercy  seat,  exclaim- 
ing, "I,  too,  am  a  decree."  But  whether  prayer 
was  prevailing  prayer,  or  whether  it  was  the  mere 
human  creature  crying  out  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  own  wants,  or  whether  it  was  the  engrafted  spirit 
of  God,  was  a  question  which  had  to  be  solved  by  the 
result.  If  your  prayers  were  not  answered,  then 
you  had  not  got  that  faith  which  lifts  mountains, 
laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says  it  shall  be  done. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  prayers  were  answered, 
you  had  got  that  faith.  Where  Mr.  Spurgeon  had 
the  advantage  over  most  of  his  contemporaries  was 
that  he  could  show  answers  to  his  prayers  in  the 
shape  of  trophies  of  souls  and  a  great  and  imposing 
array  of  good  works  which  before  his  time  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 

THE   GENESIS  OP   "DOWN  GRADE." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Calvinism  on  some 
minds  was  to  generate  the  very  convictions  which  he 
afterward,  not  recognizing  them  as  his  own  spiritual 
progeny,  vehemently  denounced.  It  has  been  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  appreciated  by  those  who  write 
and  think  concerning  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  how  much  Calvinism  has  contributed  to 
the  modem  broad  estimate  of  religion.  There  is  no 
more  solid  base  for  a  broad  and  liberal  estimate  of 
religious  systems  and  religious  thought  than  the 
basis  of  Calvinistic  theology,  namely,  the  total  de- 
pravity of  man.  Once  get  it  rooted  and  rounded  in 
your  mind  that  mankind  was  lost  and  ruined  in  the 
fall  or  elsewhere,  that  of  himself  no  man  can  do 
any  good  thing,  and  that  what  with  original  sin 
and  inherited  propensities  of  evil  we  are  altogether 
sinful,  incapable  of  any  good  act,  or  word,  or 
thought,  and  you  have  the  foundation  laid  for  recog- 
nizing the  universality  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  an  extent  that  is 
impossible  to  almost  any  other  religious  system. 
For  the  moment  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is  insisted  upon  j^ou  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize that  every  good  thing,  every  kind  word,  every 
noble  deed,  everything  that  is  done  by  man  or 
woman  that  is  unselfish,  good,  and  true,  must  come 


from  God — that  is  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in 
all  men,  for  all  men  do  good  deeds  from  time  to- 
time,  and  become  for  the  time  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  animated  and  actuated  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  without  whose  gracious  influence  we  would 
be,  according  to  Calvinistic  teaching,  as  incapable 
of  doing  anj'thing  good  as  a  log  or  a  fiend.  As  out 
of  weakness  comes  strength,  so  out  of  the  forbid- 
ding narrowness  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  comes 
the  broadest  conception  of  the  universal  working  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Where  good  is  God  is,  is  a  nec- 
essary corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  did  not  see  this.  To  the  last  he  did 
not  see  how  much  he  had  himself  paved  the  way  for 
the  down-grade  movement.     But  this  by  the  way. 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  gospel  in  which  he  believed, 
the  pivot  ancL  corner-stone  of  which  was  conversion. 
At  one  time  he  himself,  when  quite  a  boy,  had  been- 
a  Free-thinker.  He  indulged  in  what  he  called 
"a  hurried  sail  over  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  Free- 
Thought.  "  He  came,  no  doubt,  first  to  one  thing, 
then  to  another,  until  at  last  he  began  to  question 
his  own  existence  ;  then  came  the  recoil.  He  went 
round  from  chapel  to  chapel,  visiting  every  place 
of  worship  in  turn,  in  order  to  find  out  the  way  of 
salvation.  At  last,  one  snowy  day  in  December,  in. 
a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Colchester,  a- 
preacher  as  pale  as  death  and  as  thin  as  a  skeletort 
preached  from  the  text,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved. "  Many  years  afterward  Mr.  Spurgeon,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  that  eventful  morning,  said  : 

Just  setting  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  he  knew  me 
all  by  heart,  he  said,  "Young  man,  you  are  ia 
trouble. "  Well,  I  was,  sure  enough.  Says  he,  "  You. 
will  never  get  out  of  it  unless  you  look  to  Christ." 
And  then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  cried  out,  as- 
only,  I  think,  a  Primitive  Methodist  could  do, 
"Look,  look,  look!"  "It  is  only  look, "  says  he.  I 
at  once  saw  the  way  of  salvation.  Oh,  how  I  did 
leap  for  joy  at  that  moment !  I  know  not  what  else 
he  said  ;  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it,  I  was  so 
possessed  with  that  one  thought.  Like  as  when  the 
brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  they  only  looked  and 
were  healed.  I  had  been  waiting  to  do  fifty  things  ; 
but  when  I  heard  this  word,  "  Look, "  what  a  charm- 
ing word  it  seemed  to  me !  Oh,  I  looked  until  I 
could  almost  have  looked  my  eyes  away,  and  in. 
heaven  I  will  look  on  still  in  my  joy  unutterable. 
I  now  think  I  am  bound  never  to  preach  a  sermon 
without  preaching  to  sinners.  I  do  think  that  a 
minister  who  can  preach  a  sermon  without  address- 
ing sinners  does  not  know  how  to  preach. 

The  echo  of  that  man's  text  has  been  audible  ever 
since  in  every  discourse  that  Mr. Spurgeon  has  e%'er 
preached.  He  has  always  cried,  "  Look,  look,  look 
to  Christ. "  That  trust,  which  has  been  the  central 
essence  of  the  whole  Christian  faith  in  all  its  forms, 
constituted,  after  his  realizing  sense  of  the  nearness- 
of  tlie  living  God,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  hia. 
power. 
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THE  NEARNESS  OF  THE   LmNG  GOD. 

It  was  his  belief  in  the  supernat- 
ural, the  divine  element  mingling 
constantly  with  the  temporal  affairs 
of  men,  that  gave  him  his  real  hold 
when  he  spoke  upon  the  mysteries  of 
the  next  world.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  against  miracles 
and  against  all  belief  in  miracles, 
the  most  of  mankind  down  to  the 
present  day  are  more  moved  by  a  mir- 
acle than  anything  else.  That  which 
appears  to  them ;  that  which  lifts 
themselves  out  of  themselves ;  that 
which  bows  their  judgment  to  the 
dust  and  compels  them  to  feel  that 
they  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
seen law  and  law-giver — -is  the  super- 
natural. The  man  who  works  mir- 
acles is  the  man  who  has  the  ear  of 
the  multitude.  The  man  who  works 
miracles  is  the  man  who  has  power 
with  God  and  prevails  ;  he,  apparently 
without  any  fulcrum,  except  in  the 
invisible,  is  nevei'theless  able  to  lift 
with  the  lever  of  prayer  weights  that 
were  otherwise  too  heavy  for  mortal 
strength.  Mr.  Spurgeon  believed  in 
God,  in  a  living  God,  who  was  not 
far  from  any  of  us,  who,  although 
Infinite  and  Omnipotent  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  was  nevertheless  infi- 
nitely condescending  and  kind ;  to 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  costermon- 
ger  in  the  New  Cut  were  of  as  much 
interest  as  the  governance  of  the 
greatest  empire,  and  He  would  bestir 
Himself  to  answer  the  petition  of  the 
struggling  seamstress  as  certainly  as 
He  would  attend  to  the  revolution  of 
the  planets.  In  the  eyes  of  Almighty 
love  nothing  is  great  and  nothing  is  small.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Metropolitan  Taberna 
cle  who  had  accepted  the  finished  work  of  Christ  and 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Church  militant  below 
became,  as  it  were,  not  merely  partner  with  God  Al- 
mighty, but  a  son,  a  brother  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
supported  them  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sordid  cares 
and  troubles  of  their  daily  life,  and  who,  having  loved 
them  with  an  everlasting  love,  would  guide  their  foot- 
steps every  day,  and  who  would  keep  them  to  the  end. 
The  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  is  a  great  stay 
and  standby  for  the  saints — if  only  they  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  saints.  It  is  easy  to  caricature  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  elect,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  system,  which  for  thirty  years  has  fascinated 
the  imagination  and  ennobled  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Londoners,  into  ridicule.  But  cari- 
cature is  seldom  the  surest  road  to  the  central  truth, 
and  if  we  have  to  find  the  secret  of  Spurgeon 's 
power  we  must   seek   it  in  the  good  which  there 
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was  in  his  preaching,  and  not  in  its  shade,  muck 
less  in  its  distorted  and  exaggerated  perversions  of 
its  teaching. 

"  BRIMSTONE. " 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  wonderful  voice,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  he  had  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel 
and  had  proclaimed  any  other  gospel  than  that  of 
a  living  God  who  was  no  abstraction  far  away  in 
the  infinitude  of  space,  but  a  living,  palpitating, 
divine  human  heart,  he  would  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  power  which  all  men  now  recognize  that  he 
wielded.  Nor  for  a  moment  should  it  be  that  in. 
his  handling  of  the  great  and  sombre  reality  of  ret- 
ribution, which  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of 
•"  Brim.stone, "  he  was  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
light  and  airy  gentry  who  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  extinguished  all  faith  in  the  devil  and 
having  put  out  the  fires  of  hell.  The  human  im- 
agination,  even   the   most   gifted,  is   too   weak   to 
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imagine  the  consequences  which,  even  in  this  world 
^nd  on  the  present  plane  of  our  being,  attend  any 
infraction  of  the  divine  law.  Centuries,  nay,  whole 
millenniums,  may  be  added  to  the  years  of  the  world, 
.and  still  the  consequences  of  some  false  step,  some 
•selfish  act,  or  some  ruthless  deed  may  tend  to 
make  miserable  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  possible,  no 
-doubt,  to  make  hideous  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  preached,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Tiuman  mind  which  dwells  upon  the  subject  even 
as  it  is  presented  in  his  sternest  sermons  will  fail 
from  sheer  lack  of  the  power  to  imagine  the  misery 
.and  wretchedness  that  is  in  actual  existence  all 
around  us,  and  as  far  as  all  observations  go  will 
-continue  to  oppress  and  maim  and  mar  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  and  perfect  existence  on  the  other 
-side  of  the  grave. 

APPROPRIATING    FAITH. 

He  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  childlike  eye. 
He  never  lost  his  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Divine.  He  saw  signs  and  wonders  on  all  sides, 
-which  encouraged  him  to  keep  believing  and  to 
3)ress  forward  in  the  appointed  path.  One  familiar 
instance  is  often  quoted.  In  his  early  life,  shortly 
.after  he  came  to  London,  the  cholera  was  then  rag- 
ing in  Southwark,  and  the  young  preacher,  sick  and 
•worn  and  wearied  at  heart,  felt  that  his  own  days 
-were  numbered. 

In  his  "Treasury  of  David"  he  describes  how  he 
'was  delivered  out  of  the  midst  of  weakness  and 
'temptation. 

I  became  weary  in  body  and  sick  at  heart.  My 
friends  seemed  falling  one  by  one,  and  I  felt  or  fan- 
cied that  I  was  sickening  like  those  around  me.  A 
little  more  work  and  weeping  would  have  laid  me 
"low  among  the  rest.  I  felt  that  my  burden  was 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  ready  to  sink 
under  it.  As  God  would  have  it,  I  was  returning 
.mournfully  home  from  a  funeral,  when  my  curiosity 
led  me  to  read  a  paper  which  was  wafered  up  in  a 
shoemaker's  window  in  the  Dover  Road.  It  did  not 
look  like  a  trade  announcement,  nor  was  it,  for  it 
fbore  in  a  good  bold  handwriting  these  words  :  "Be- 
cause thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge, 
-even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall 
no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
■nigh  thy  dwelling. "  The  effect  upon  my  heart  was 
.immediate.  Faith  appropriated  the  passage  as  her 
■own.  I  felt  secure,  refreshed,  girt  with  immortality. 
I  went  on  with  my  visitation  of  the  dying  in  a 
calm  and  peaceful  spirit ;  I  felt  no  fear  of  evil  and 
I  suffered  no  harm.  The  Providence  which  moved 
the  tradesman  to  place  those  verses  in  his  window  I 
gratefully  acknowledge,  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
its  marvellous  power  I  adore  the  Lord  my  God. 

As  long  as  the  heart  of  man  is  human,  and  as  long  \ 
as  we  stand  confronting  the  unknown  abyss  of  the^  ^ 
future,  with  all  its  uncertainties  and  dangers,  so  long 
■will  any  man  who  can  preach  with  a  living  faith 
the  nearness  of  a  loving  God — a  nearness  which  can 
ibe  felt,  which  manifests  itself  even  to  the  sticking 


up  of  texts  in  tradesmen's  windows,  or  the  sounding 
of  voices  through  the  silence  to  a  listening  ear,  or  in 
any  of  the  numberless  trifles  which,  taken  together 
are  recognized  as  the  leadings  of  Providence — so 
long  such  teachings  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  have  an  in- 
vincible attraction  for  mankind. 

In  1874  he  wrote,  defending  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  those  who  assailed  him  for  smoking,  as  he 
said,  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  follows  : 

I  demur  altogether  and  most  positively  to  the 
statement  that  to  smoke  tobacco  is  in  itself  a  sin. 
.  .  .  There  is  growing  up  in  society  a  Pharisaic 
system  which  adds  to  the  commands  of  God  the  pre- 
cepts of  men ;  to  that  system  I  will  not  yield  for  an 
hour.  The  preservation  of  my  liberty  may  bring 
upon  me  the  upbrai dings  of  many  of  the  good  and 
the  sneers  of  the  self-righteous ;  but  I  shall  endure 
both  with  serenity  so  long  as  I  feel  clear  in  my 
conscience  before  God. 

The  expression  "  smoking  to  the  glory  of  God " 
standing  alone  has  an  ill  sound,  and  I  do  not  justify 
it ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  I  employed  it  I  still 
stand  to  it.  No  Christian  should  do  anything  in 
which  he  cannot  glorify  God — and  this  may  be  done 
according  to  Scripture  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
the  common  actions  of  life.  When  I  have  found 
intense  pain  relieved,  a  weary  brain  soothed,  and 
calm,  refreshing  sleep  obtained  by  a  cigar,  I  have 
felt  grateful  to  God  and  have  blessed  His  name. 
This  is  what  I  meant,  and  by  no  means  did  I  use 
sacred  words  triflingly. 

I  am  told  that  my  open  avowal  will  lessen  my 
influence,  and  my  reply  is  that  if  I  have  gained  any 
influence  through  being  thought  different  from  what 
I  am,  I  have  no  wish  to  retain  it.  I  will  do  noth- 
ing upon  the  sly  and  nothing  about  which  I  have  a 
doubt. 

A  VERY  HUMAN   DIVINE. 

Never  was  there  a  divine  more  human  than  Mr. 
Spurgeon  ;  he  cracked  his  joke  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
and,  as  he  has  told  us  many  times,  had  drunk  his 
glass  of  wine,  taking  it,  like  Timothy,  for  his 
stomach's  sake  and  for  his  often  infirmities.  He 
was  no  ascetic,  nor  did  he  mascerate  himself  and 
mortify  his  body  with  penances  other  than  those 
which  were  imposed  by  the  constant  grind  of  over- 
work. 

HIS  DETESTATION  OP  THE  STAGE. 

He  led  an  ample  life  in  a  comfortable  house  sur- 
rounded with  pleasant  grounds.  He  enjoyed  in- 
tensely the  beauties  of  nature  and  delighted  in 
music  and  song,  but  with  one  institution  he  would 
have  no  truce.  The  theatre  was  to  him  as  to  many 
of  the  early  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  decadence  of 
Rome — the  vestibule  of  hell.  I  remember  asking 
him  how  far  he  carried  his  antipathy  to  the  stage. 
He  said,  without  hesitating  for  a  moment,  that  if 
any  member  of  his  flock  were  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  theatre  he  ought  to  be  cut  off  from 
Christian  fellowship.     What  fellowship  has  Christ 
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1/  -with  Belial?  What  has  the  Church  of  the  living 
•God  to  do  with  the  theatre?  In  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
■eyes  of  many  millions  of  the  sober  middle-class 
English,  the  theatre  is  irreclaimably  lost.  What- 
•ever  good  might  have  been  in  it  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted on  ideal  principles  had  long  since  perished 
out  of  it ;  it  was  in  a  state  of  hopeless  corruption, 
and  no  good  man  or  good  woman  could,  in  his 
opinion,  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the  evil  in  any 
shape  or  form.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Spurgeon  saw 
■eye  to  eye  with  Cardinal  Manning.  Nothing  offended 
Mr.  Spurgeon  more  in  his  late  years  than  my  inno- 
■cent  suggestion  that  the  ideal  church  of  the  future 
.should  reclaim  those  two  institutions,  the  theatre 
and  the  public -house,  by  making  them  both  recog- 
nized forms  of  church  work.  The  Cardinal  de- 
mun-ed  to  the  proposal,  believing  it  to  be  the  thin 
•edge  of  the  wedge.  Better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  theatre,  better  not  even  try  to  make  it  as  it  is 
at  Oberammergau,  an  agency  of  education  and  edi- 
fication. Mr.  Spixrgeon  denounced  the  suggestion  in 
his  most  vigorous  fashion.  "What,"  said  he,  "is 
the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  to  become  a  mon- 
•ster  with  two  such  hateful  things  on  its  back  as  a 
theatre  and  a  public-house?" 

"antichrist  and  her  brood." 

Tlie  mention  of  Cardinal  Manning  naturally  leads 
to  some  observations  on  the  fierce  and  uncompromis- 
ing detestation  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  regarded 
the  Church  of  Rome.  When  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  "  Antichrist 
and  Her  Brood,  or  Popery  Unmasked."  When  he 
was  a  small  child  he  was  brought  up  on  "Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs, "  and  always  behind  him  the  sky 
seemed  lurid  with  the  glow  of  the  fires  of  Smith- 
V  field  and  the  flames  which  marked  the  devastating 
march  of  Alva  through  the  Netherlands.  He  had 
no  patience  with  Rome,  no  sympathy  for  her  priests. 
He  never  could  bring  himself  to  regard  the  Roman 
■Catholic  religion  as  one  of  the  great  agencies  by 
which  the  water  of  life  is  laid  on  to  millions  of 
households,  which  without  its  organization  would 
be  left  to  perish  without  any  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing of  the  love  of  God  or  of  the  salvation  of  man. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  him  the  scarlet 
woman  in  Apocalypses,  who  sat  upon  the  seven 
hills,  who  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  who  was  only  prevented  from  making  a  meal 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  flock  by  our  Protestant  Con- 
stitution. 

HIS  "baptismal  regeneration." 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  however,  did  not  usually  spend 
much  energy  in  attacking  the  Roman  Church.  He 
had  work  lying  more  ready  to  hand  in  exposing  the 
iniquities  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished. The  greatest  sensation  he  ever  produced 
was  his  attack  upon  the  Church  of  England  for  its 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Baptism.  When 
he  published  his  famous  sermon  on  "Baptisinal 
Regeneration, "  of  which  300, 000  have  been  sold,  he 


fully  anticipated  that  he  would  destroy  the  circula- 
tion which  his  discourses  had  then  attained.  He 
told  his  publishers  that  he  was  about  to  destroy  the 
sale  of  his  sermons  at  a  blow,  but  that  the  blow 
must  be  struck,  cost  what  it  might,  for  its  burden 
lay  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  must  deliver  his  soul. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  that  sermon  was 
preached,  and  most  of  us  of  middle  age  can  remem- 
ber the  hubbub  that  it  created,  the  replies  and  de- 
fences that  were  called  forth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  an  adequate  parallel  to  this  particular 
storm  in  the  ecclesiastical  tea-cup.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  uncompromising  and  almost  ferocious  in  his 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion was  a  doctrine  frankly  and  fully  laid  down  in 
the  Prayer-Book.  Of  course  his  sermon  was  most 
welcome  to  the  High  Church  Romanizing  party, 
who  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  camp  of  their 
extreme  opponents.  But  the  rage,  the  dismay,  of 
the  evangelical  clergy  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Here  was  the  greatest  preacher  in  England,  a  Prot- 
estant of  the  Protestants,  one  who  was  in  almost 
every  respect  a  man  after  their  own  heart,  one  in 
whom  they  had  believed,  and  whom  they  had  de- 
fended, declaring  with  the  most  uncompromising 
directness  of  speech  that  they  were  practically 
sheltering  in  a  refuge  of  lies,  that  the  ground  under 
them  was  rotten,  that  their  glosses  upon  the  Prayer- 
Book  had  no  basis ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  as  to  the  Prayer-Book  teaching  on 
tlie  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Church 
of  England,  he  affirmed,  "openly,  boldly,  and  plainly 
declares  this  doctrine  in  her  own  appointed  stand- 
ard, the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  in  words 
so  express  that  while  language  is  the  channel  of 
conveying  intelligible  sense,  no  process  short  of 
violent  wresting  from  their  plain  meaning  can  ever 
make  them  say  anything  else. " 

But  he  was  told  there  were  good  clergymen  who 
did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  "So 
much  the  worse  for  the  good  clergymen, "  he  replied, 
"  for  me  or  any  other  simple,  honest  man  to  take 
the  money  of  the  Cliurch,  and  then  preach  against 
baptismal  regeneration,  which  was  most  evidently 
its  doctrine  established,  an  atrocity  so  great  that 
they  who  had  perpetrated  it  should  consider  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  honesty  and  common  moral- 
ity. "  What  a  bombshell  was  this  to  drop  into  the 
ranks  of  his  evangelical  allies  !  No  wonder  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  intimated 
that  they  preferred  his  room  to  his  company  !  No 
wonder  that  after  the  launching  of  this  thunderbolt 
pamphlets  rained  like  leaves  in  autumn  from  clergy- 
men indignantly  resisting  this  truculent  attack  upon  i/ 
their  honor  and  honesty.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  this  as 
in  other  things,  unwittingly  helped  the  cause  which 
he  condemned.  The  net  result  of  his  discourse  upon 
baptismal  regeneration  was  to  give  a  great  acqui- 
sition of  moral  strength  to  the  Sacramentarian  , 
partJ^  wlio  were  declared  by  liim,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  England,  to  be  the  only  honest  exponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  cor- 
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respond ingly  to  weaken  the  evangelicals,  who  had 
winked  hard  at  the  papistical  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Spurgeou  so  vehemently  denounced. 

"a  lie  dragging  millions  down  to  hell." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  of  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  a  law  which  had  dragged 
millions  down  to  hell.  But  I  will  quote  his  own 
words : 

"The  velvet  has  got  into  our  ministers'  mouths  of 
late,  but  we  must  unrobe  ourselves  of  soft  raiment, 
and  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  nothing  but  truth, 
for  of  all  lies  which  have  dragged  millions  down 
to  hell,  I  look  upon  this  as  being  one  of  the  most 
atrociovis — that  in  a  Protestant  Church  there  should 
be  those  who  swear  that  baptism  saves  the  soul. 
Call  a  man  a  Baptist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Dis 
senter,  or  a  Churchman — that  is  nothing  to  me  ;  -if  he 
says  that  baptism  saves  the  soul,  out  upon  him ! 
out  upon  him  !  He  states  what  God  never  taught, 
what  the  Bible  never  laid  down,  and  what  ought 
never  to  be  maintained  by  men  who  profess  that 
the  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants. " 

Mr.  Spurgeon  may  have  been  right  or  he  may 
have  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  denunciation  of  a  doctrine,  which  to  an  enor- 
I  mous  majority  of  professing  Christians  is  a  vital 
J  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith,  tended  to  stimulate  the 
movement  which  has  the  "  Down  Grade"  as  its  legit- 
imate outcome.  For  Mr.  Spurgeon  appealed  to 
reason  and  to  the  Bible,  and  when  reason  takes  to 
interpreting  the  Bible  it  is  apt  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions against  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  protested  almost 
as  vehemently  as  baptismal  regeneration. 

A  ROUGH  tongue  AND  A  WARM   HEART. 

Nothing  filled  Mr.  Spurgeon  with  more  wrathful 
contempt,  although  it  was  the  contempt  of  prejvidice 
and  ignorance,  than  the  higher  biblical  criticism. 
German  theology  was  almost  as  bad  in  his  eyes  as 
that  of  Rome,  and  he  resolutely  condemned  the 
whole  movement  which  has  given  us  back  a  living 
Bible  and  made  the  old  writings  once  more  live 
before  our  eyes.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  apt  to  be  some- 
what prejudiced  and  violent  in  his  judgments. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  breaking  up  the  hard- 
bound formalism  of  the  Baptist  Churches  he  was 
vehemently  denounced,  but  no  sooner  did  he  be- 
come a  solid  institution  himself  than  he  developed 
somewhat  of  the  intolerance  and  arrogance  of  the 
popes  he  so  much  hated.  It  was  he  who  declared 
on  one  occasion  that  "  tlie  Salvation  Army  was  an 
invention  of  the  devil  to  bring  all  religion  into  con- 
tempt." That,  indeed,  was  a  splenetic  expression, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  regretted  long  ago.  It  was 
characteristic,  however,  of  the  man.  He  was  some- 
what hasty  and  very  "downthump"  on  everything 
that  did  not  square  with  his  ideas.  He  was  tender 
and  lovable,  aflfectionate,  and  full  of  kindly  .sym- 


pathy with  individuals,  but  he  trod  very  heavily- 
upon  the  corns  of  some  of  his  brethren  both  in  and 
out  of  the  ministry.  Once  Dr.  Punchon  ventured 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist: 
plan  of  having  their  ministers  for  only  three  years 
in  any  one  circuit,  when  Spurgeon  came  down  upon 
him  rather  roughly.  It  had  its  advantages,  said  Dr. 
Punchon.  "Yes,"  said  Mr  Spurgeon,  "for  fools." 
Whether  or  not  he  uttered  the  famous  remark  that 
has  been  quoted  so  often  by  many  a  minister  when 
having  trouble  at  the  hands  of  his  diaconate,  is  a^ 
point  on  which  I  have  no  definite  information,  but 
few  sayings  are  more  constantly  attributed  to  him 
than  that  in  which  he  said,  "The  Scriptures  say,, 
resist  the  devil  and  he  will  fly  from  you,  but  I  say, 
resi.st  a  deacon  and  he  will  fly  at  you."  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, however,  had  no  trouble  with  his  deacons, 
who  were  always  most  faithful  to  him  from  first  to 
last. 

SOME  SPURGEONIC  SAYINGS. 

There  are  endless  stories  told  of  his  quaint  repar- 
tees, which  were  usually  good-humored,  although 
sometimes  he  could  be  rough  and  caustic  enough. 
In  his  younger  days  Mr  Spurgeon  was  a  stout  Lib- 
eral ;  after  he  passed  forty  he  was  still  a  strong  Liber- 
ationist,  and  therefore  he  supported  the  Liberal 
party,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  establish 
Home  Rule  he  went  over  to  the  enemy.  To  him 
Home  Rule  was  Home  Rule,  and  as  he  was  opposed 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  he  naturally 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  Ireland.  The  fagots  of  Smithfield 
always  began  to  smoke  and  sputter  whenever  he  saw 
a  Catholic  voter  approaching  the  ballot-box  or  an 
Irish  Parliament  looming  in  the  distance.  But  in 
his  early  days,  when  he  was  a  Liberal,  he  was  a 
somewiiat  active  politician,  and  he  thereby  incurred 
the  censure  of  those  peculiar  Christians  M-ho  are 
known  as  Plymouth  Bi'ethren,  who  believe  that 
they  serve  God  best  by  giving  the  affairs  of  this 
world  over  to  the  devil.  One  of  these  ventured  to 
call  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  reprove  him,  telling  him 
he  ought  to  luortify  the  old  man.  "  So  I  do, "  said 
Mr.  Spurgeon  ;  "  my  old  luan  is  a  Tory,  and  so  I 
make  him  vote  Liberal."  On  another  occasion  a 
zealous  Sabbatarian  ventured  to  reprove  him  for 
driving  down  to  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday.  "Is  it 
not  written, "  said  he,  " '  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  \vork,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  which  thou  shalt  do 
no  work,  thou  nor  thy  beast?'  "  "Yes,  yes,"  said 
Spurgeon,  "  that  is  quite  true  ;  but, "  he  added,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "my  horse  is  a  Jew,  and  he 
gets  his  Sabbath  on  Saturday. " 

HIS  PRINTED  SERMONS. 

Of  all  his  writings,  "John  Ploughman's  Talk" 
and  "John  Ploughman's  Pictures"  achieved  by  far 
the  greatest  success,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
cause they  were  packed  full  of  pithy,  racy  sayings. 
The  circulation  of  his  sermons  was  w^orld-wide.  It 
is   interesting   to   know  that   his  uncompromising 
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denunciation  of  slavery  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  rebellion  destroj-ed  at  a  stroke  the  circula- 
tion of  his  sermons  in  tlie  United  States.  That  de- 
nunciation practically  cost  him  in  hard  cash  $3,000 
a  year,  which  was  the  annual  profit  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  sermons  across  the  Atlantic.  A  selec- 
tion of  his  sermons  was  translated  into  Russian,  and 
issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Russian  ecclesi- 
'  astical  authorities  for  use  by  the  orthodox  clergy. 
They  could  not  do  better  than  use  them,  but  the 
majoritj"  never  preach  at  all.  To  read  one  of  Spur- 
geon's  sermons  is  one  of  the  unfailing  resources  in 
many  a  chapel  when  the  supply  fails  to  arrive,  and 
many  a  time  his  sermons  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, even  by  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  without  always 
due  recognition  of  the  source  from  which  the  pul- 
pit thunder  was  borrowed.  Over  2,000  have  been 
issued,  and  many  hundreds  still  remain  in  MS.  to 
be  printed  hereafter. 

MR.  SPURGEON'S  library. 

The  following  account  of  his  method  of  study  and 
preparation  of  his  sermons  is  taken  from  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes  in  the  Methodist 
rimes: 

He  had  the  largest  library  I  ever  saw  in  a  min- 
ister's private  house.  And  it  was  as  varied  as  it  was 
extensive.  It  contained  a  large  selection  of  excel- 
lent and  standard  books  of  modern  science,  and 
these  Mr.  Spurgeon  told  me  he  had  read  diligently 
and  with  great  interest.  There  were  signs  of  that 
on  the  margins  of  some  of  them.  Again,  he  had  a 
fine  selection  of  the  poets  and  books  on  questions 
of  art.  He  showed  me  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
works,  given  him  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  with  very 
affectionate  inscriptions.  Before  Mr.  Ruskin  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Carlyle  he  was  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent and  admirer  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  knew 
something  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  he  ever  mastered  German  or 
Italian.  His  theclogical  library  was  very  extensive, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  with  great  admiration  of  some 
High  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  writers.  He 
loved  some  of  the  devotional  writings  of  the  Catholic 
school.  At  the  same  time  every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  body  was  full  of  sturdy  Protestantism.  But  he 
could  discern  and  enjoy  spiritual  life  wherever  he 
found  it.  I  remember  that  he  said  he  would  rather 
go  to  a  living  Ritualistic  service  any  day  than  to  a 
dead-alive  Evangelical  one.  After  family  prayer 
he  took  me  into  his  study  for  a  private  chat  until 
seven  o'clock,  when  all  visitors  were  required  to 
leave  promptly  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  for 
his  great  duties  on  the  moiTow.  Tlie  walls  of  the 
study  were  completely  covered  with  theological 
books.  He  had  arranged  them  in  a  curious  manner. 
All  books  bearing  on  Genesis  were  put  in  the  corner 
by  the  door,  then  came  Exodus,  and  so  on  in  regu- 
lar order  as  i)rinted  in  the  English  Bible,  imtil 
works  on  the  Apocalypse  completed  the  circuit  at 
the  other  side  of  the  same  corner.  Hence,  if  his 
mind  was  dwelling  on  any  part  of  the  Bible,  he  knew 
wliere  he  could  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  every  book 
which  especially  discussed  that  part.  He  talked  of 
his  books,  and  fondled  them  tenderly  as  he  spoke. 

HOW  HE  PREPARED  HIS  SERMONS. 
Then  he  told  ifte  how  he  made  his  sermons.     When- 
ever any  text  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading 


or  meditations,  he  wrote  it  down  in  a  manuscript 
book  which  lay  upon  his  desk.  When  the  time 
came  to  make  a  sermon  he  took  up  the  manuscript 
book  containing  the  texts  and  turned  over  page 
after  page  until  lie  came  to  a  verse  which  disclosed 
its  meaning  to  him  in  a  sudden  flash  of  intuition. 
The  illustration  he  used  was  that  of  a  stone- breaker 
who  sometimes  happens  to  strike  a  stone  so  happily 
that  it  breaks  up  at  once,  and  he  sees  the  whole 
heart  of  it.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  text  sud- 
denly broke  up  before  his  mind,  so  that  he  saw  in- 
stantly the  right  train  of  thought,  he  accepted  it. 
Then  he  turned  to  an  old,  well-worn  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  on  the  margin  of  which  he  had  marked 
every  text  from  which  he  had  preached.  If  he  founJ 
that  he  had  preached  from  the  text  before,  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  book  of  texts  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  new  text.  Of  late  years,  however,  I  be- 
lieve he  has  not  so  scrupidously  avoided  the  renewed 
use  of  an  old  text.  As  soon  as  the  text  was  fixed 
he  took  a  half-sheet  of  ordinary  writing-paper  and 
rapidly  wrote  the  heads  and  the  outline  of  his  dis- 
course. He  wrote  a  very  neat,  small  hand,  so  that 
he  could  get  a  good  deal  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
half-sheet.  He  told  me  that  he  had  now  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  slight  use  of  MS.  that  he  could  not 
preacli  without  it.  He  left  many  of  his  illustra- 
tions and  the  verbiage  with  which  he  used  to  clothe  l^ 
his  thoughts  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  vast  crowd  which  faced  him.  I 
remember  that  he  once  said  to  his  students  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  them  to  imitate  his 
method  of  preparation.  I  remember  that  when  I 
turned  to  leave  him  the  hand  of  the  study  clock 
was  pointing  to  seven.  I  said  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  from  what  texts  are  you  going  to  preach  to- 
morrow?" and  he  said,  "I  have  not  the  faintest  idea, 
yet. "  I  believe  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  pre- 
jjare  both  of  his  sermons  for  the  great  audiences  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night !  Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he  took  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  with  his  sermons  after  they  were 
preached  than  before.  The  reporter  would  bring 
his  report  in  MS.  on  Monday,  and  Mr.  Spurgeoa 
would  spend  some  hours  in  correcting  it,  for,  as  he 
said  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  written 
style  is  very  different  from  the  spoken  style,  and 
in  order  to  make  it  seem  the  same  sermon  I  must 
alter  it."  Tliena  printed  proof  was  brought  to  him 
on  Tuesday,  and  he  once  more  devoted  some  hours 
to  its  further  correction.     It  was  then  published. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WORLD. 
It  is  difficult — nay,  it  is  impossible — to  reckon  up 
the  world-wide   influence  which  has  been  exerted 
by  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life  and  teaching  in  the  lifetime 
of  this  generation.      Through  all  these  years,    ever 
since  he  came  upon  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war, 
down  to  to-day,  when,  weak,  worn,  and  weary,  he 
ceased  to  breathe  on  the  shores  of  tlie  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, he  had  been  as  a  muezzin  on  the  tallest  ^^ 
minaret  of   English   Christendom,    crying   with   a ;/ 
voice  which  rang   throughout  the  world  :  "Repent, 
believe,  and  be  converted. "     Now  that  trumpet-voice 
is  hushed  in  death,  no  more  will  pilgrims  from  all 
the  English-speaking  lands  make  their  way  to  the 
great  Tabernacle  reared  in  the  midst  of  poor  and 
busy  Southwark.     His  name  remains  as  a  memory 
and  as  an  inspiration,  but  his  fam.illar  face  we  shall 
see  no  more. 
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II.     CARDINAL  MANNING. 


AMONG  those  who  per- 
ished in  this  fatal 
January,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's name  stands  preem- 
inent.  The  transcendant 
position  wliich  he  bad  won 
for  himself  by  the  sheer 
force  of  love  and  genius  was 
never  more  realized  than  it 
is  today,  now  that  the  quick 
pressure  of  his  guiding  hand 
is  no  longer  felt  on  the  tiller, 
and  there  remains  to  us 
nothing  but  the  silent  mem- 
ory of  his  saintly  life.  But 
Cardinal  Manning,  although 
saintly,  was  a  very  human 
saint.  He  was  more  than  a 
churchman— he  was  a  states- 
man ;  and,  more  tban  either 
churchman  or  statesman,  he 
was  a  friend.  He  was  in  a 
very  special  manner  the 
friend  of  the  friendless  and 
the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
the  great  archbishop  of  the 
heretic  and  the  believing 
imbeliever.  Now  that  he 
has  gone,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  us,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  left  for- 
lorn and  desolate.  He  was 
as  a  father  in  Israel,  an 
Israel  now  orphaned  and  sol- 
itary, not  knowing  where 
to  look  for  a  guide  so  res- 
ohite  and  courageous,  and 
Jfcc  so  tender  and  true. 

DEATH  AND  OLD  AGE. 
The  Catholic  Church  lost 
in   the    .,ame    fatal    month 
Father  Anderledy,  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits,  smitten 

down  at  lovely  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  and  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  the  chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Prop 
aganda,  the  great  missionary  society  of  the  Church, 
the  organization  under  whose  control  lie  all  the 
English-speaking  lands.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
officered  chiefly  by  the  aged  in  its  higher  ranks. 
When  I  visited  the  Vatican  I  felt  as  I  had  never 
done  before  that  I  was  in  the  dominion  of  the  aged. 
The  whole  of  the  immense  machine  is  driven  by 
men  all  of  whom  are  over  fifty,  most  of  whom  are 
over  sixty,  and  very  many  of  whom  have  passed 
their  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  reign  of  Eld 
has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages  ; 
and  one  of  the  latter  is  the  extent  to  which  an 
epidemic   that   mows  down  the  old  tells  upon  -ts 
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staff.  Fortunately,  the  Pope,  although  threatened, 
was  spared,  but  Rome  could  better  have  spared 
the  Pope  than  the  Catholic  Church  could  have  fore- 
gone the  advantages  of  having  Cardinal  Manning  as 
its  chief  representative  in  the  capital  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

STATESMAN  AS  WELL  AS  PRELATE. 

The  Cardinal  occupied  a  place  unique  and  unap- 
proachable. The  whole  bench  of  Anglican  bishops, 
with  the  archbishops  at  their  head,  might  wither 
from  the  sees  and  be  no  more  with  us,  and  their 
coml)ined  departure  M'ould  make  a  less  palpable 
void  in  English  public  life  than  the  death  of  this 
one  man.     The  reason  for  that  is  that  they  are  only 
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1)181101)8  of  their  dioceses  in  affairs  diocesan. 
Althougli  they  have  great  temporal  sovereignty  and 
occupy  places  in  the  House  of  Lords  among  the  peers 
and  legislators  of  the  realm,  the  national  life  is  for 
them,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  a  thing 
apart  This  is  for  politicians.  Their  work  lies  in 
the  Church.  And  so  utterly  has  the  very  conception 
of  the  essential  idea  of  a  National  Church  died  out 
fron\  the  hearts  of  its  official  chiefs  that  most  of 
them  rather  resent  as  an  impertinence,  instead  of 
welcoming  with  eagerness,  any  request  from  the 
laity  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
Even  the  sompwhat  belated  but  finally  resolute 
and  clear  guidance  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
unestablished  and  unendowed,  has  given  to  the 
Irish  electors  in  dealing  with  the  moral  issues  raised 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  forthcoming  fi-om 
the  bishops  in  a  similar  and  more  flagrant  case  on  this 
side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  On  that  and  all  similar  mat- 
ters the  Episcopal  watchmen  are  asleep  on  their 
watch-towers.  They  are  dumb  dogs,  wells  without 
water,  and  of  them  emphatically  it  may  be  said  that 
humanity,  which  seeks  guidance,  must  find  it  other- 
where than  on  the  lawn -sleeved  benches  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  "  These  great,  overgrown  clerks, " 
as  Canon  Liddon  used  to  call  them,  immersed  in 
the  details  of  their  diocesan  administration,  dili- 
gently paying  tithe  of  their  ecclesiastical  mint  and 
anise  and  cumin,  have  not  time  to  attend  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  righteousness  and  humanity 
which  merely  concern  the  polity  and  the  policy  of 
the  nation  and  the  empii-e.  Cardinal  Manning,  of 
all  men,  was  the  only  man  whom  I  ever  knew  to 
whom  the  State  and  the  social  system  were  real 
objects  of  his  constant  solicitude.  He  cared  for 
England  and  the  English  as  other  men  care  for  their 
church  and  their  chapel.  In  him  were  united  the 
political  prescience  of  an  Old  Testament  seer  with 
the  tender,  loving  sympathy  of  a  St.  John. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  A   FRIEND. 

I  hate  spinning  sentences  about  the  great  Cardi- 
nal, who  to  me  was  not  the  Cardinal,  but  the  friend, 
the  counsellor,  the  man  who,  since  my  own  father 
died,  was  ever  the  kindest  and  most  patient  and 
most  helpful  to  me  of  all  whom  I  ever  met.  It  is 
good  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  be  gone  into  that  eternal 
rest  for  which  at  times  lie  was  very  weary,  but  for 
us  it  is  a  loss  not  to  be  expressed.  People  who  only 
saw  the  Cardinal  at  a  distance,  especially  when  they 
were  so  violently  anti-Papist  as  not  to  be  able  to 
discern  the  man  on  account  of  his  vestments,  have 
often  marvelled  and  have  been  dismayed  at  the  en- 
thusiastic love  and  admiration  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  profess  for  Cardinal  Manning.  If  they  only 
knew  what  the  man  was  to  those  who  knew  him 
they  would  never  even  so  much  as  think  of  his 
clothes.  Human  hearts  all  aglow  with  love  and 
sympathy  are  not  so  plentiful  in  this  v.'orld  that  we 
can  afford  to  pass  them  by  because  they  beat  btihind 
a  Roman  cassock,  and  those  who  realize  something 
of    the  responsibility  of  Christ's    Church  for   the 


guidance  and  governance  of  this  world  are  so  scarce 
that  when  they  are  discovered  they  are  to  be  cher- 
ished as  hidden  treasure,  even  when  we  have  this 
treasure  in  the  vessel  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  who  do 
not  know,  but  probably  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  to  explain  the  secret  and  the  power  of  the  Car- 
dinal over  the  men  with  whom  he  worked  would 
be  for  me  to  print  a  few  extracts  from  his  corre 
spondence  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life.  I  make  the  selection  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  secret  of  his  power.  They  are  hints 
and  nothing  more.  The  Cardinal  usually  talked  to 
me  when  he  had  anything  important  to  say.  He 
only  wrote  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  did 
not  accept  his  playful  invitations  to  "  come  and  be 
scolded, "  or  to  "  come  and  be  mended, "  as  the  case 
might  be.  From  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  letters,  especially  from  the  series  of  nio.st  valu- 
able letters  he  sent  me  when  I  was  at  Rome,  I  can 
make  no  extracts  for  obvious  reasons.  But  from  the 
others  I  may  quote — if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
this,  that  it  may  explain  what  to  many  is  evidently  at 
present  quite  inexplicable,  and  perhaps,  although 
that  may  be  past  praying  for,  may  encourage  some 
of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  teachers  to  endeavor  to 
take  a  little  broader  view  of  the  opportunities  of 
their  position  than  that  which  they  now  take.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a  prince  of  the  Church,  a  great  cardi- 
nal, laden  with  the  cares  of  an  immense  diocese,  to 
whom  nothing  that  was  human  was  foreign,  and 
who,  while  never  allowing  his  own  ecclesiastical 
work  to  fall  into  arrear,  succeeded  in  keeping  him- 
self in  touch  with  everybody  and  abreast  of  every- 
thing. 

"he  ALWAYS  FOUND  TIME." 

How  many  there  are  among  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  who  as  they  read  these  lines  will  add, 
as  a  matter  of  their  own  experience,  "  Yes,  and  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  always  found  time  for 
me. " 

It  was  marvellous.  I  never  knew  a  man  so 
weighted  with  grave  affairs  of  church  who  always 
found  time  to  write  his  own  letters  and  to  see  his 
visitors.  I  have  been  at  the  palace  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  I  never  found  him  hurried  or  flurried  or 
driven  for  time.  Over  and  over  again,  when,  after 
talking  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half ,  I  rose  to  go 
he  would  insist  upon  my  sitting  down  again.  "  I  have 
not  said  my  say  yet, "  he  would  say.  And  so  the 
conversation  would  begin  again.  He  was  always 
fresh,  always  interested  about  everything,  and  al- 
ways eager  to  hear  the  latest  news.  He  listened 
to  everything,  and  enriched  everything  from  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote  and  incident.  What 
a  memory  he  had  !  He  seemed  to  have  heard  every- 
thing and,  until  the  last  few  months,  to  have  for- 
gotten nothing. .  As  a  gossip,  in  the  highest  .sense 
of  that  much-abused  word,  I  never  knew  his  equal 
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He  was  never  dull,  never  prosy,  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  humorous  story  or  an  apt  retort.  Catholic  friends 
tell  me  that  the  Cardinal  could  pose  magnificently 
as  the  prince  of  tlie  Church.  To  me  he  never  "put 
on  side"  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  was  as  simple  as 
General  Gordon,  as  healthy  as  a  school -boy,  and  as 
fond  of  fun  and  as  merry  as  any  man  I  ever  met. 
He  scolded  me  often,  but  with  such  kindly  humor 
that  the  scolding  never  left  a  sting. 

THE   VALUE   OF   PERSONAL  TESTIMONY. 

Insensibly,  in  writing  about  him,  I  fall  into  the 
narrative   vein.       The   experience -meeting    of    the 
Methodists  always  seems  to  me  so  much  more  inter- 
esting and  instructive  than  the  mere  word-spinning 
of  essayists   or  the  speculations  of  divines,  and  in,/ 
writing  about  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  good  ^ 
and  kind  to  me,  I  alwaj's  feel  that  I  can  best  help 
my  readers  to  understand  them  by  telling  simply  myjl 
own  experience.  Others  may  have  found  them  other- 
wise.    As  for  me  I  found  him  so.     He  said  this,  he 
wrote  that :  that   is  how  I  know  him,  that  is  how 
he  appeared  to  me. 

Of  course  I  know  that  those  who  dislike  me  de- 
clare that  it  is  all  my  egotism,  and  that  it  is  my 
insufferable  and  intolerable  vanity  that  leads  me  to 
tell  my  public  how  I  fared  at  the  hands  of  those  of 
M^hom  I  write,  even  when  I  have  to  chronicle 
reproof  and  rebuke.  But  it  is  not  so  really.  My 
duty  is  to  make  my  readers  understand.  If  I  can 
best  make  them  to  do  so  by  exposing  myself  to  mis- 
conception, that  does  not  matter.  I  am  luie  quantite 
negligeable  in  the  matter.  The  worse  I  am  the 
more  patient  and  condescending  he  must  have  been. 

AN  OUTSIDE  CONFIDENCE. 
And  oh,  how  patient  he  was,  and  how  forbear- 
ing !  When  I  look  over  the  letters  he  sent  me,  now 
that  he  has  gone  and  I  shall  receive  no  more  the 
notes  in  his  familiar  hand,  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  thought  of  all  his  loving- kindness,  his  unfail- 
ing symimthy,  and  his  invincible  patience.  For  I 
must  have  tried  him  sorely  many  times.  He  came 
nearer  to  my  ideal  of  outside  conscience  to  me  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew  since  I  came  up  to  London. 
But  no  outside  conscience  can  ever  be  more  than  a 
very  outside  conscience  to  any  one  born  and  reared  in 
the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  many  a  time  we  had 
friendly  but  sharp  encounters  in  which  Catholic 
authority  and  Protestant  heresy  each  asserted  their 
respective  positions  without  compromise  or  reserve. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  in  all  London  who  cared 
enough  about  me  to  rap  me  across  the  knuckles  if 
he  thought  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  the  consciousness 
of  that,  constantly  present  with  me  for  nearly  seven 
years,  was  an  element  in  my  life,  the  full  value  of 
which  I  hardly  realized  until  it  was  gone. 

THE  WARRIOR  CARDINAL. 
Bvit  it  would  be  absurd  to  represent  the  Cardinal 
as  helpful  chiefly  for  restraint.     He  was  never  a 
mere  negative  force.     He  held  me  back   in  some 


dii-ections,  but  he  added  stimulus  and  incentive  in) 
others.  He  backed  you  splendidly  in  a  fight.  When 
others  turned  pale  and  began  to  look  behind  them 
he  ever  pressed  forward.  He  never  flinched.  He 
was  always  ready  with  helpful  suggestions,  with 
encouraging  reminiscences,  and  with  inspiring 
counsel.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  first 
great  fight  in  which  I  enjoyed  the  priceless  advan- 
tage of  his  advice  and  his  svipport.  He  always  stood, 
by  me  like  a  man  in  the  whole  struggle  that  began 
with  the  agitation  for  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  that  ended,  so  far  as  his  share  in  it 
was  concerned,  in  his  emphatic  exhortation  to  me 
never  to  abandon  the  protest  which  I  had  made 
against  the  return  of  men  of  scandalously  immoral 
life,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  share  in  all  that  long  combat 
brought  him  much  obloquy  even  among  his  own 
flock. 

A   LAMENT   OVER  GRACELESS  PRIESTS. 

He  used  to  tell  me,  in  his  semi-comical  fashion, 
of  the  things  that  used  to  be  said  about  him, 
even  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  and  it  is  to  this 
day  a  wonder  to  me  how  he  ever  managed  to  go 
so  far  as  he  did.  But  it  would  be  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude on  my  i:)art  not  to  recognize,  in  the  fullest 
possible  way,  how  magnificently  he  helped  me  all 
through  that  trying  time.  In  the  press,  both  in 
England  and  America,  he  defended  the  action  I  had 
taken — "There  was  no  other  way,"  he  said  re- 
peatedly, "there  was  no  other  way" — and  in  the 
Parliamentary  lobby  and  at  the  Mansion  Houses  he 
never  failed.  When  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  I  said  to  him  one  day  :  "They  swear  they  will 
have  me  in  jasl  for  this."  "Well,"  said  he  merrily, 
"and  if  they  do  I  shall  come  and  see  you  there." 
The  airy  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  more  than  the  actual 
words,  made  me  feel  how  infinitely  insignificant  was 
an  imprisonment  which  only  brought  me  nearer  to 
him.  Among  the  letters  of  that  notable  year — 
notable  at  least  for  me — I  find  the  following,  that 
illustrates  better  than  anything  I  can  say  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  Cardinal  regarded  "The 
Maiden  Tribute  "  and  the  agitation  of  1885.  "The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon"  began  to  appear 
on  July  6,  1885.  The  next  day  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

July  6,    1885. 
My  dear  Mr.  Stead  •  I  came  home  an  hour   ago 
and  found  your  letter  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Any  morning  before  one  o'clock  or  any  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  this  week  I  shall  be  most  glad  to 
see  j'ou. 

I  am  readinf  your  revelations  with  great  horror, 
and  will  work  with  you  with  all  my  strength. 

Yours  very  truly,  Henry  E.  ,  C.  Archbp. 

Nobly  did  he  fulfil  his  promise.  In  season  and 
out  of  season,  in  good  report  and  in  ill,  he  stood  by 
}ne  with  all  his  strength.  The  editor  of  the  Tablet 
published  a  characteristic  letter  from  him  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gadfly  buzzings  of  some  fussy  Catho- 
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lies  who  had    endeavored  to  pi'event  his  using   a 
pastoral  on  the  subject.     The  Cardinal  wrote ; 

As  to  the  pastoral,  not  a  word.  I  should  forget 
all  laws  of  proportion  and  fitness  if  I  took  notice 
of  the  gross  impertinence  of  Abraham's  children. 
If  and  when  I  saw  fit  to  issue  a  pastoral,  twelve 
tribes  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes  would  not  hinder 
me.  What  do  they  take  me  for,  and  what  do  they 
imagine  themselves  to  be? 

He  held  such  people  in  scantest  respect,  but  he 
tlid  not  often  express  his  sentiments  so  frankly. 

I  WILL  NOT  FAIL  YOU. 

"V^Tien  the  ti-ial  came  on  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
witnesses  on  whom  I  relied  to  prove  the  motive 
"with  which  I  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
Secret  Commission.  His  evidence  was  rendered  un- 
necessary because  the  prosecution  formally,  and  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  declared  that  they  did  not 
impugn  my  motives,  which  they  admitted  were 
good.  The  judge  ruled  that  there  was  no  use  in 
leading  evidence  to  prove  what  was  not  denied. 
The  Cardinal  wrote  me  before  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  have  appeared  in  the  witness-box  as  fol- 
lows : 

October  28,  1885. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  ask  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  or  Mr. 
Charles  Russell  to  apply  to  the  judge  for  permission 
for  me  to  sit,  as  I  have  alwaj^s  hitherto  done,  on  the 
bench. 

I  am  laid  up  by  a  cold,  but  will  not  fail  you. 

The  permission  was  applied  for  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  granted,  but  the  Cardinal  was  not  called. 

A   FAITHFUL  PROPHECY. 

I  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  jail,  and  when 
T  was  still  an  ordinary  criminal  convict,  wearing 
prison  dress,  sleeping  on  the  plank  bed,  and  picking 
■oakum,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Cardinal — a  letter  which  I  have  quoted  before,  but 
-which  I  must  quote  once  more : 

November  11,  1885. 
My  dear  Mr.  Stead  :  "  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  You  have  served 
Him  with  a  single  eye.  And  "the  work  has  been 
done,  "as  you  wrote  on  the  sentence.  No  sentence 
can  undo  it.  You  quoted  my  words  in  the  North. 
Y^ou  have  now  the  crown  upon  your  work,  that  is, 
to  suffer  for  errors  of  judgment  and  a  literal  breach 
of  the  law  which  left  the  moral  life  of  England 
almost  without  defence.  I  have  so  sti'ongly  felt  this 
and  have  so  clearly  seen  through  the  animosities 
against  you  that  I  believe  what  has  now  befallen 
will  work  some  unforeseen  and  greater  good  for  your 
consolation.  Whatsoever  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  do  shall  be  done.  May  God  give  you  His  peace. 
Believe  me,  always  yours  very  faithfully, 

Henry  E.  ,   Card.  Arehbp. 

"Unforeseen  and  greater  good"  indeed  that  im- 
prisonment brought  me.  It  was  about  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life. 

THE  cardinal  on   DISESTABLISHMENT. 
When  I  published  "Portraits  and   Autographs"  in 
A891,  reproducing  the  above  letter  as  his  autograph, 


Cardinal  Manning  wrote  me,  "  I  am  glad  you  put 
the  Holloway  letter  to  my  photograph. "     It  was  not 
the  only  letter   I  had  from   him   when   in  prison. 
After  I  had   been  transferred  by  Lord  Salisbury  to 
the  comparative  comfort  of  a  first-class  demeanant's 
cell   in    Holloway  jail   I  wrote    to  him   upon    the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
subject  which  was  engaging  a  good    deal  of  my 
attention,   for  I   hoped   it  "was  possible  to  rid  the     / 
establishment  of  some  of  the  abuses  and  archaic  ^    ■ 
anachronisms  which  obstructed  its  usefulness.     The      / 
Cardinal  wrote  in  reply  as  follows  : 

December  5,  1885. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter ;  and  to  see,  from 
the  vigor  of  it,  that  your  health  keeps  up,  for  of 
your  courage  I  had  no  fear  or  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  misgiving  as  to  the  work  you 
have  done  or  the  work  you  have  begun  ;  or  of  the 
effect  of  trial,  sentence,  and  imprisonment.  It  will 
all  stir  up  gi-eater  revolution  and  add  wisdom  and 
caution  to  those  who  are  working  with  you,  and  if 
it  does  not  "stop  the  mouth  of  lions,"  it  is  only  be- 
cause nothing  can  ;  but  it  will  pacify  and  disarm 
many  good  but  feeble  minds. 

I  thought  I  read  yovir  hand  again  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  You  have  been  simply  and  singly  honest 
about  the  elections.  I  look  at  'other  papers  to  see 
what  party  can  say.  But  it  is  very  unreal  and  dreary 
woi'k. 

As  to  Disestablishment,  the  enclosed  will  show 
you  our  line.  We  would  do  everything  to  take  the 
Christianity  of  England  up  into  the  verity  of  perfect 
faith.  We  will  do  nothing  to  pull  down,  or  muti- 
late, or  destroy.  Our  Lord  came  to  fulfil,  and  He 
gave  us  the  work  of  building  up.  To  pull  down  is  ^ 
the  work  of  ApoUyon,  the  Destroyer.  But  our  duty  ^ 
is  to  be  passive.  There  is  nothing  the  Desti'uctives 
like  less  than  reformation  ;  it  weakens  their  case.  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  any  work  of  good  in  the  Angli- 
can system ;  for  I  hold  that  the  nearer  a  man  is  to 
God,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

I  hope  your  health  is  not  suffering.  Half  the  time 
is  already  gone. 

May  all  blessings  be  with  you. 

That  phrase  of  his,  "  The  nearer  a  man  is  to  God, 
the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent,"  was  a  de- 
lightful variation  upon  the  old  formula  that  j'ou 
must  bring  a  man  near  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
order  to  bring  him  near  to  God.  The  Cardinal 
always  in  talking  and  in  writing  to  me  left  the 
Council  of  Trent  very  much  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  centre  was  God,  in  Christ,  to  get  nearer  and 
ever  nearer  to  the  Son  of  man  as  did  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple whose  gospel  was  the  Cardinal's  favorite  gift 
to  young  believers,  that  was  the  main  thing,  the  one 
thing  needful.  He  lield  his  own  opinion  sincerely 
as  to  the  Council,  but  never  made  it  the  wicket 
gate  through  which  you  had  liad  to  pass  in  order  to 
be  near  to  God. 

ON  THE   HOME  RULE   BILL. 

After  I  had  come  out  of  jail  and  settled  down 
again  to  work  the  Home  Rule  Bill  brought  me  once 
more  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Cardinal. 
It  is  ancient  history  now  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  at- 
tempt to  constitute  a  statutory  Parliament  in  Ire- 
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land  was  wrecked  by  the  mistaken  calculation  that 
it  was  necessary  to  couple  this  scheme  with  another 
mutilating  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster 
by  expelling  the  Irish  members.  Against  this  fatal 
addendum  enabodied  in  the  twenty -fifth  clause  I 
took  up  my  jmrable  with  might  and  main,  and,  as 
the  next  letter  shows,  I  found  myself  in  entire  accord 
with  Cardinal  Manning,  who  had  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  of  his  own  for  disliking  the  elimination  of 
the  onlj'  Catholic  element  from  the  imperial  legisla- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  to  do  him  justice,  I  think 
that  with  him,  as  with  the  rest  of  us,  it  was  the  im- 
perial rather  than  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case 
that  roused  his  indignation.  In  those  days,  although 
he  was  as  Irish  as  ever,  he  rather  shied  at  the  idea 
of  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.  He  did  not  object  to 
Home  Rule,  but  Parliament  was  a  term  which  to 
him  seemed  a  designation  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  imperial  legislature.  Mr.  Parnell's  saying, 
"Call  it  a  Parliament  and  you  may  make  it  what 
you  like  ;  call  it  anything  else,  and  you  will  have 
to  make  it  what  I  like, "  helped,  I  think,  to  modify 
his  objection  to  the  nomenclature  apjilied  to  the 
statutory  assembly  at  Dublin,  but  he  never  abated 
one  whit  of  his  antagonism  to  the  mutilation  of  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster, 

June  21,  1886. 

I  have  been  much  wishing  to  see  you. 

Any  evening,  with  notice,  j'ou  will  find  me  down 
to  work.  You  have  gone  straight  about  this  "  dead 
bill"  down  to  to-night.  But  I  saw  the  revival  in 
Gladstone's  speech  as  well  as  Morle5''s.  The  more 
I  think  of  the  bill  the  more  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
workable—and tlie  twenty-fifth  clause  to  be  retro- 
gression and  madness. 

The  "dead  bill"  carried  to  its  grave  the  Admin- 
istration which  gave  it  birth.  The  Unionists  came 
in,  and  although  the  Cardinal  always  disclaimed 
any  party  feeling,  he  was  sorely  tried  by  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government. 

ON  ROME  AND  IRELAND. 

After  I  had  spent  two  months  in  Ireland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1886,  I  returned  full  of  admiration  for 
the  Irish  priesthood.  The  Cardinal  was  very  pleased 
and  talked  to  me  for  hours  at  a  time  concerning  the 
virtues  of  the  Irish,  the  wu-ongs  that  they  suffered, 
the  difficulty  there  was  of  getting  people  to  under- 
stand the  truth  about  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1887,  when  Mr.  Balfour 
was  framing  his  Coercion  Bill,  I  happened  to  men- 
tion an  old  idea  of  mine  of  visiting  Rome.  The 
Cai'dinal  rather  startled  me  by  saying :  "Goto  Rome. 
I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  the  Holy  Father  for  you  to 
see  him."  "If  you  think  so,"  I  replied,  "I  will  cer- 
tainly go.  "  "Yes,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "I  think  it 
will  do  good  for  them  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  an 
Englishman  what  you  have  seen  with  your  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  your  own  ears  in  Ireland.  You 
can  say  that  j'ou  are  entirely  outside  Irish  landlords 
or  Irish  tenants,  and  that  you  are  not  a  party  man." 
I  laughed.     "Do  you   think   Lord  Salisbury   would 


say  so?"  I  asked.  "Oh,"  said  he  smiling,  "some^ 
people  can  say  anything.  Why,  I  have  even  heard 
that  I  am  a  partj^  man !  What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
never  put  your  party  before  what  you  think  just 
and  true  ;  that  you  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  your 
party  when  you  think  it  your  duty."  "Then,"  I 
said,  "my  party  would  entirely  agree  with  you. 
But  if  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use  I  will  go."  So- 
it  was  arranged  I  had  to  go  to  Rome  that  Easter. 
But  the  agitation  against  coercion  set  in  hot  and. 
strong.  Mr.  Parnell  objected  to  my  leaving  North- 
umberland Street  at  that  crisis.  "  The  Pope, "  he 
said  dryly,  "the  Pope  can  wait."  So  my  Roman 
visit  was  put  off  for  nearly  four  years.  The  follow- 
ing letter  relates  to  this  first  proposed  visit  to  the 
Vatican  : 

March  23,  1887. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Holy  Fatlier  to  know 
your  testimony  as  an  Englishman  on  the  state  of 
Ii'eland  as  you  saw  it. 

But  that  he  would  speak  on  it  I  ha. ve  much  doubt. 

What  I  recommend  is  this :  I  will  give  j'ou  a  let- 
ter to  Archbishop  Kirby,  Rector  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege. Tell  him  everything  you  saw  and  think,  ask 
him  to  let  the  Pope  know  of  it,  and  ask  hini  to  take- 
you  to  Cardinal  Simeoni  and  to  Mgr.  Jacobini, 
Secretary  of  Propaganda. 

Through  these  two  channels  what  you  wish  may> 
I  think,  be  reached. 

But  the  Pope  would  be  slow  to  speak,  and  you 
can  see  the  reason. 

Come  some  evening,  or  any  time  except  from 
three  to  five,  when  I  may  be  out. 

HIS   PASSION   FOR  THE  IRISH. 

The  Cardinal's  passion  for  Ireland  was  very  strong. 
One  of  the  last  letters  I  had  from  him  was  w^ritten 
last  November  as  a  comment  upon  a  manuscript  sent 
me  by  a  colonial  correspondent,  who,  after  reading^ 
my  "  Letters  from  the  Vatican, "  had  sent  me  a  very 
outspoken  denunciation  of  the  Irish.  My  corre- 
spondent was  an  English  professional  man,  born  a. 
Protestant,  who  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  who 
did  not  in  the  least  enjoy  the'  communion  of  Irish 
saints,  and  said  so,  giving  his  reasons.  He  also 
expressed  himself  most  vehemently  in  denunciation 
of  the  sliortcomings  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
So  far  from  sharing  St.  Peter's  opinion,  which  tra- 
dition says  he  expressed  in  a  vision  to  St.  Bright- 
nold,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  the  English  is  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  he  appeared  to  have  a  very  realizing 
conviction  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  the  devil. 
I  sent  his  article  to  the  Cardinal,  who  next  morn- 
ing sent  me  the  following  very  characteristic 
letter : 

November  13,  1891. 

The  enclosed  is  an  unconscious  betrayal  of  self 
like  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

I  have  two  Oxfoi'd  friends.  Able,  cultivated 
scholars  whose  hand  has  been  through  life  against 
every  man.  They  remind  me  of  the  faces  Dante 
saw  withered  in  the  ice.  » 

But  what  distortion  of  eyes  and  intellect !  It  is 
inhuman  ! 

1.  Tlie  Irish  are  to  be  judged  in  Ireland.     Not. 
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even  the  Tj'rolese  compare  with  them   in  chastity, 
generosity,  and  faitli. 

2.  Their  faults  of  rebellion,  sedition,  deceit,  false- 
hood, etc.,  are  the  demoralization  of  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  people.  The  Irish  are  what  the  Eng- 
lish have  made  them.  The  Irish,  driven  o%^er  to 
Liverpool  by  poverty  and  starvation,  fall  into  all 
vice  and  crime.  It  is  injustice  to  compare  the 
proportion  of  Irish  criminals  in  England  with  ours 
in  jail.  Look  at  Ireland,  with  nine  judges,  having 
no  crime  to  try.     Look   at   the  rising  Irish   in  our 

colonies.      As  to  tlieir  charity  and  piety,  Mr. 

has  no  instinct  or  intuition  to  perceive  it. 

3.  He  is  a  sample  of  an  intellectual  convert, 
"light  without  love,"  which  has  no  place  in  God 
or  heaven. 

4.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  his  denunciation  of  the 
English-speaking  man.     He  is  far  worse  than  the 
abominable  Irish.     But  it  is  not  like  our  Lord  weej) 
ing  over  Jerusalem. 

One  of  my  two  friends  above  mentioned  aposta- 
tized for  years,  but  age  and  illness  have  humbled 
him,  and  he  will  turn  back  to  God. 

Now  do  not  let  The  Review  of  Reviews  breathe 
these  withering  blasts. 

Always  yours,  H.  E. ,  C.  A. 

THE   CARDINAL  AS  CENSOR. 

The  Cai'dinal  always  spoke  to  me  of  the  Irish  with 
inten.se  affection.  He  loved  Archbishop  Croke  as  a 
saint  and  as  a  brother,  wliile  for  Archbishop  Walsh 
he  always  expressed  the  highest  regard  and  esteem 

My  articles  in  the  PaJl  Mall  sometimes  incurred 
the  grave  disapproval  of  tlie  Cardinal,  but  he  never 
expressed  it  except  in  terms  of  such  frank  kindness 
that  almost  encouraged  me  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I 
was  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  help  me  against 
the  common  enemy.  I  remember  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  candid  counsel  on  both  sides  at  the  time 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  I  thought  then,  and  think 
still,  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  tlie  outrage  which  the  Homq 
Secretary — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Catholic — had 
committed  on  the  rights  of  the  London  democracy. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  having  stout  backing 
from  such  a  personage  as  the  Cardinal  is  that  you 
rather  resent  the  loss  of  it  when  it  is  suddenly  with 
held  in  a  cause  in  which  you  feel  sure  if  he  had 
onlj'  seen  things  with  liis  own  eyes  he  would  have 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  But  here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Cardinal's  ii'ethod  of  reproof;  it  is 
the  sweetest  rebuke  I  ever  had  from  his  pen.  It 
came  to  me  a  few  days  after  Bloody  Sunday,  when 
the  workmen  of  London,  deserted  by  their  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  on  tlie  front  opposition  bench, 
ridden  down  by  the  soldiers  and  police  employed  to 
drive  them  from  their  accustomed  meeting-place, 
were  organizing  the  Law  and  liiberty  League.  The 
Cardinal  had  been  silent.  I  sent  him  our  appeal 
and  invoked  his  support.     He  replied 

November  16,   1887. 

You  are  right  in  believing  that  I  am  true  to  law 
and  liberty,  and  that  I  may  be  counted  on  to  defend 
either  or  both. 

But  if  your  appeal  is  right  I  am  world-wide 
wrong.  My  judgment  is  well  expre.ssed  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  letter. 


You  know  that  I  liave  read  the  Pall  Mall  for 
years,  and  with  mucli  assent.  But  lately  it  has 
outrun  me  and  I  cannot  follow  it.  Partly  from 
unwillingness  to  trouble  you  and  partly  from  inces- 
sant work,  I  have  refrained  from  writing  to  ask  you 
to  think  twice  or  thrice  before  you  go  onward. 

I  replied,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  I  had  seen 
them  and  as  Mr.  GhuLstone  had  not,  any  more  than 
the  Cardinal  himself.  But  the  Cardinal  had  taken 
alarm,  and  lie  sent  me  the  following  emphatic  and 
very  touching  declaration  of  his  opinion  : 

OF  "BLOODY  SUNDAY"  AND  "  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. " 

November  20,  1887. 
I  thank  you  for  j'our  answer  to  my   letter,  and 
fully  believe  what  you  say. 

My  judgment  of  the  jiresent  moment  is  this . 

1.  Law  and  liberty  are  in  no  danger  in  England. 

2.  Tiiere  is  no  parallel  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

3.  Trafalgar  Siiuare  is  seriously  checking  the 
spread  of  sympathy  with  Ireland  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  justice. 

4.  The  combination  of  Socialists  and  the  outcast 
population — which  is  our  rebuke,  sin,  shame,  scan- 
dal, and  will  be  our  scourge,  for  our  unchristian 
selfishness  and  neglect  has  created  it — this  combi- 
nation is  a  misrepresentation  of  law,  and  liberty, 
and  justice. 

5.  The  appeal  to  physical  force,  as  last  Sunday,  is 
criminal  and  immoral,  venial  in  men  maddened  by 
suffering,  but  inexcusable  in  all  others. 

6.  The  language  of  the  Pall  Mall  distinctly  and 
powerfully  encourages  this  appeal.  Its  logic  may 
not,  but  its  rhetoric  does. 

7.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  against  this  Govern- 
ment, but  against  all  government ;  it  is  not  against 
this  police,  but  against  all  police  ;  it  is  not  for  law, 
but  against  law  ;  it  is  not  for  liberty,  but,  in  its 
rhetoric  and  wilfulness,  for  license. 

8.  If  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  are  wrong, 
try  its  mob-law,  socialist  orators  and  multitudes 
convoked  for  disorder  being  carefully  excluded. 

Let  fifty  sensible  men  on  a  Tuesday  morning  go, 
at  10  o'clock,  and  try  the  law  by  an  amicable  suit. 

9.  Finally  bring  the  law,  if  amendment  be  needed, 
before  Parliament:  at  the  earliest  date. 

10.  Law,  liberty,  civilization,  and  Christianity 
have  all  been  wounded  in  the  last  weeks. 

This  is  my  judgment  as  a  friend  of  law,  liberty, 
and  the  people  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  grown 
old  in  the  lai'gest  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  by  the  reign  of  equal  justice  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order. 

The  Cardinal  wrote  under  a  misconception  due  to 
the  diligent  misrepresentation  of  the  Times  and 
other  organs  of  the  classes  He  did  not  even  seem 
to  know  that  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  refused 
to  allow  any  opportunity  such  as  he  suggested  of 
raising  the  (pu^stion  by  amicable  suit  So  far  from 
allowing  fifty  sensible  men  on  a  Tuesday  morning 
to  raise  the  issue,  they  dodged  and  shuffled  and 
evaded  every  attempt  made  even  by  individuals  to 
get  the  question  tried  by  the  courts.  The  brutality 
with  which  the  procession  was  treated  was  hardly 
more  odious  than  the  chicanery  behind  which  they 
avoided  any  clear  issue  by  which  a  judicial  decision 
could  have  been  secured.     Neither  were  we  appeal- 
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ing  to  physical  force.  On  the  contrary,  our  policj' 
was  one  6f  passive  resistance.  I  remember  telling 
the  Cardinal  pretty  plainly  my  mind  on  all  these 
points,  and  three  days  after  he  wrote  me  as  cordially 
as  ever,  offering  to  help  in  the  scheme  mooted  in 
the  Pall  Mall  of  numbering  the  unemployed  . 

November  23,  1887. 

Your  plan  of  numbering  the  unem^Joyed  is  com- 
mon sense. 

It  is  also  positive  and  practical. 

If  it  cannot  do  everything  it  can  do  much  ;  and 
I  shall  be  ready,  if  you  see  anything  I  can  do,  to 
do  it  gladly. 

That  was  always  the  way  with  the  Cardinal. 
If  he  differed  from  you  he  said  so  frankly,  and 
allowed  you  to  say  just  as  frankly  why  you  differed 
from  him.  Then  the  next  day  or  the  next  week  he 
was  quite  as  ready  as  ever  to  give  3-ou  a  helping 
hand,  and,  as  he  said  in  the  foregoing  letter,  to  give 
it  gladly. 

ON  MARRIAGE   AND  DIVORCE. 

Another  occasion  on  which  he  rebuked  me  was 
in  1888,  when  Jlrs.  Mona  Caird's  discussion  about 
marriage  was  in  full  swing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
I  wanted  to  get  the  controversy  out  of  the  sphere 
of  anonymous  spinsters  and  more  or  less  flippant 
triflers.  So  I  interviewed  Mrs.  Caird,  published 
the  interview  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  then  asked  the 
Cardinal  if  he  would  give  me  for  publication  a  state- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
subject  of  inarriage  and  divorce.     Here  is  his  reply; 

August  23,  1888. 

I  have  been  watching  the  Daily  Telegraph  with 
great  aversion  and  the  Pall  Mall  with  great  anxiety. 

The  interview  with  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  reaches  the 
climax.     But  words  are  useless. 

Is  this  the  Pall  Mall  that  the  other  day  amended 
the  criminal  law? 

No,  neither  by  person  nor  by  deputy  can  I  touch 
their  odious  exhibition. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  no  need  to  justify  its  laws 
in  such  an  arena. 

I  write  with  regret  and  disappointment,  for  I 
have  hoped  higher  and  better  service  to  our  Christian 
conamonwealth. 

I  answered  if  the  Church  believed  it  had  a 
divinely  appointed  mandate  to  teach  the  world  the 
truth  on  all  moral  matters,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
losing  an  opportunity  by  keeping  silence  when  the 
air  was  full  of  the  clamor  of  mistaken  guides. 
However,  as  he  was  immovable,  I  had  to  try  my 
own  hand  at  an  exposition  of  what  seemed  to  me 
the  right  view  of  the  controversy,  and  fortunately 
I  succeeded  in  gaining  his  approval.     He  wrote : 

September  3,  1888. 

I  did  not  write  your  first  leader  of  this  evening, 
for  I  could  not ;  but  I  think  I  know  who  provoked 
it,  though  he  did  not  in.spire  it. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  it,  and  lay  it  on  j-our  con- 
science never  to  fall  below  it. 

There  was  always  that  difference  of  views  which 
arose,  perhaps,  naturally  from  the  different  positions 


we  occupied.  As  an  editor  I  always  felt  that  any 
wide-spread  discussion  that  interested  the  public 
and  made  people  think  ought  to  be  noticed  in  the 
press,  if  only  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more 
effectively  answered.  But  I  have  quoted  enough  to 
show  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  convictions,  how 
watchful  and  tenacious,  yet  kindly  and  forbearing, 
in  all  his  dealings  with  one  who,  notwithstanding 
all  his  love  and  reverence  for  the  great  and  good 
man,  could  not  help  often  jarring  ver}-  painfully  on 
much  that  the  Cardinal  held  dear.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  his  plaj'ful  little  reproofs,  from 
some  article  in  which  the  Protestant  side  was  more 
than  usually  predominant ; 

January  10,  1889. 

I  detect  your  Cromwellian  hand  in  the  Pall  Mall. 

Take  care,  j'ou  may  yet  profess  the  creed  of  Pius 
IV.  and  die  a  Papist.  None  are  so  near  as  those  who 
think  themselves  safest. 

Here  is  another  more  sympathetic  note  in  the 
sam6  key  : 

November  23,  1890. 

I  have  now  finished  your  sketch  of  John  Morley, 
with  what  interest  and  sympathy  I  cannot  say. 

You  will  let  an  old  man  say  that  neither  of  you 
has  as  yet  reached  your  best  analj'sis  of  reason. 

I  seem  to  see  where  you  both  are,  and  I  see  with 
great  joy  that  both  of  you,  for  the  truth's  sake, 
would  make  war  upon  the  world. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  write 
what  I  could  and  would  say  in  an  hour  if  you  will 
come. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  only  say,  "To  be  a  Christ  de- 
mauds  not  only  faith  in  Christ,  but  the  faith  of 
Christ  pervading  the  intellect  first  and  reigning 
over  the  will."  To  St.  Jerome's  words  add  these; 
^^ Intellectus  prelucit  I'oluntati."  [Intellect  carries 
the  light  before  the  will.] 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

His  last  letters  were  almost  in  the  same  affec- 
tionate strain.  I  was  going  down  to  Newcastle  to 
address  a  conference  on  "  The  Church  of  Newcastle  • 
What  It  Is  and  What  It  Might  Do."  He  wrote 
me : 

September  80,  1891. 

Take  out  the  word  "Church,"  and  we  can  work 
with  you  in  many  ways. 

But  we  cannot  even  passively  recognize  the 
"  Church"  in  Newcastle  as  j'ou  define  it. 

Why  have  you  never  come  to  be  mended  ? 

I  wrote  saying  that  surely  it  was  a  good  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  work  of  God  in  regenerating  the 
world  was  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  that  there- 
fore all  who  were  helping  to  make  the  work  better 
were  members,  although  they  knew  it  not,  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  me  was  as  follows : 

November  27,  1891. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Reviews  and  for  "Help," 
which  I  will  carefully  read. 

You  have  rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the 
Church  as  God's  "instrument"  in  saving  men.  Our 
Lord  says  that  it  shall  be  His  "witness"  for  theevi- 
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dence  and  perfectiouo-  of  God.  See  St.  John  xvii. 
18,  21,  23,  2o.  and  Acts  i.  8. 

The  One  Visible  Church  is  the  perpetual  and 
visible  witness  of  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the 
prolongation  of  presence  and  witness.  You  are 
working  to  this  end.     Read  my  letter  to  Dr.  Lunn. 

But  a  witness  must  be  definite  and  certain  in  its 
presence,  credentials,  and  messages.  I  will  send 
you  an  old  book  of  mine  dedicated  to  Gladstone  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  first  and  second  parts  are  not  far  out ,  the 
tliird  is  fullv  answered  in  the  "Temporal  Mission  of 
the  Holy  Gliost. " 

The  book  was  his  well-known  work  on  "  The  Unity 
of  the  Church, "  the  last  part  of  which  was  directed 
against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See.  But,  as  he 
wrote  me  once  before,  it  was  written  "before  the 
flood. " 

February  13,  1891. 

When  I  liad  written  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  book  I  send  I  was  prevented  finishing  it,  and  I 
wrote  off"  the  last  part  in  haste  and  in  error. 

But  I  never  saw  it  until  I  came  to  see  and  under- 
stand  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  changed  everything. 


FAREWELL  ! 

And  now  I  will  close  these  fragmentary  reminis- 
cences with  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me  last  Christ- 
mas twelvemonth . 

December  21,  1890. 

I  am  hopeful  about  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  will  have 
a  time  of  uproar ;  but  he  will  not  last.  He  lias 
nothing  to  rest  on  in  morals  or  politics.  The  first 
were  lost  in  the  Divorce  Court,  the  latter  in  his  ap- 
peal to  1798.  Even  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  help  him 
in  rebellion. 

For  ten  years  Ireland  has  been  dragged  by  politi- 
cians.    It  will  now,  I  hope,  return  to  its  old  guides. 

I  am  afraid  for  you.  No  man  can  do  the  work 
even  of  two ;  he  may  for  a  time  keep  it  up,  but  it 
cannot  last,  and  it  breaks  with  a  great  recoil.  Do 
not  let  your  will  outrun  your  reason.  Work  less 
and  you  will  work  longer,  and  in  the  end  lay  up 
more  work  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

And  now  I  wish  you  all  Christmas  blessings,  with 
all  your  Iiome,  and  may  God  be  with  you. 

Have  you  read  "  Christian  I^ondon  ?"  It  is  full  of 
beauty  and  terrible  truth. 

I  am  glad  you  put  the  Holloway  letters  to  my 
photograph. 


III.     SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 


SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  hated  of  all  the  physicians  in 
English  society,  and  although  tlie  best  known  and 
most  hated,  he  was  by  a  very  large  circle  the  best 
liked  of  any  of  the  members  of  his  profession.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted,  genial,  courageous  man,  who 
built  up  a  great  practice  and  was  correspondingly 
•disliked  by  those  whom  he  had  distanced  in  the 
race.  The  professional  accusation  against  him  was 
that  he  was  too  much  of  an  advertiser — not  in  the 
vulgar  method  of  advertising,  but  by  the  more  astute 
arts  which  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  past-mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  pushing  themselves.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  kind  of  scandal  that  used  to  be  talked 
by  those  who  hated  the  successful  throat  doctor  who 
knew  everybody,  attended  to  everything,  and  suc- 
-ceeded  in  creating  for  himself  such  a  position  that, 
when  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  smitten  with  his 
fatal  disease,  it  was  to  the  hands  of  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie that  the  illustrious  patient  was  delivered, 
with  such  results  as  the  whole  world  knows. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  was 
at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  at  a  time  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  was  still  alive.  Twice  during 
our  interview  the  doctor  was  summoned  to  the  Em- 
peror's bedside  by  the  electric  bell,  and  during  those 
trj'ing  moments  no  one  was  so  near  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  as  the  English  physician,  who  was,  on 
that  account,  the  mark  for  the  invectives  of  all  the 
German  practitioners  and  the  Bismarckian  papers, 
which,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Empress,  found  a 
safe  outlet  for  their  venom  in  denouncing  her  physi- 
•cian. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  was  much  blamed  at  the  time 
:for  thinking  too  much  of  the  personality  of  Morell 


Mackenzie,  and  forgetting  that  his  imiwrtance  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  world  was  not  because  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
at  a  supreme  moment  of  crisis,  but  merely  because 
he  was  a  specialist  for  throat  affections  who  was 
called  in  to  give  his  imperial  patient  the  benefit  of 
his  skill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  both  for  Sir  Morell  and  his  patient  if  he  could 
have  somewhat  disguised  both  the  fact  and  his  own 
appreciation  of  the  fact  of  the  important  role  which 
he  was  called  to  play  ;  but  that  it  was  a  fact  will  not 
be  seriously  disputed  by  any  of  those  who  were  be- 
hind the  scenes  during  that  long  tragedy.  It  was 
a  great  comfort  and  strength  to  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick to  have  had  an  Englishman  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish ways  and  habits  of  thought  by  her  side  during 
all  that  tiying  time  when  she  had  to  sufi'er  many 
things  from  Prince  Bismarck,  of  which  the  world. 
at  large  will  never  hear. 

Sir  Morell  was  a  good  friend  and  a  strong  enemy. 
He  carried  his  feuds  with  his  assailants  sometimes 
to  lengths  which  were  neither  expedient  nor  seemly, 
but  he  always  fought  openly  and  above-board,  and 
was  so  far  from  dissembling  his  sentiments  that  he 
made  them  if  anything  somewhat  too  conspicuous. 
When  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  undertook  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him  for  the  breach  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
publication  of  his  book  on  "Frederick  tlie  Noble," 
he  was  so  far  from  being  daunted  tbat  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camj),  and  made  it  a  great 
deal  more  uncomfortable  for  the  Royal  College  than 
they  were  able  to  make  it  for  him. 

He  stood  well  with  royalty  to  the  last.  He  occa- 
sionally attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  professionally, 
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and  frequently  saw  him  as  a  friend.  Thej^  liad  at 
least  one  bond  of  union :  that  of  a  hearty  dislike  of 
the  j'oung  German  Emperor. 

I  always  found  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  most  helpful. 
From  a  journalistic  point  of  view  he  was  an  ideal 
phj-sician— ?.c.,  he  was  always  willing  to  give  in- 
formation if  it  were  possible  to  oblige  a  friend,  and 


SIR  MORELL   MACKENZIE. 

he  was  usually  in  a  position  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
information.  He  was  a  writer  himself,  and  a  very 
vigorous  writer,  whose  recent  contributions  to  maga 
zine  literature  of  the  day  have  been  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Review  of  Reviews.  But  it  is 
not  as  a  writer  that  I  remember  him  most ;  it  was 
as  the  fearless  and  courageous  physician  who  was 
willing  to  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
v.as  good. 

He  was  deterred  by  none  of  the  usual  nonsense  of 
his  profession  from  undertaking  to  investigate  the 


importance  of  the  Mattel  remedies.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  tlie  committee  constituted  to  subject 
the  efficacy  of  the  Mattel  remedy  for  cancer  to  ait 
experimental  test,  and  so  great  is  the  prejudice  oifc 
the  part  of  the  regular  faculty  against  recognizing 
it  even  to  the  extent  of  submitting  it  to  a  scientific 
experimental  test,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  any  physician  of  equal  standing 
who  will  be  willing  to  fill  his  vacant 
chair.  He  had  an  open  mind,  and 
was  quite  indifi'erent  to  the  denun- 
ciations of  his  rivals. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  I  dined  at 
his  house  with  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  of 
the    ^^'orld.     Mr.  Yates  and  I  had  at 
least  one  thing  in  common.     We  had 
both  occupied  the  same  cell  as  first- 
class    misdemeanants    in    Holloway 
Jail.     It  was  a  pleasant  little  part}% 
and  while  I  mention    it   because    it 
was  the  last  occasion  that  I  met  Sir 
Morell,  but  also  because  it  illustrated 
his  readiness  to  subject  every  claim, 
no  matter  how  fantastic,  to  a  scien- 
tific test.     Naturally    enough,    as   I 
was  then  busy  with  "  Ghost  Stories,  '* 
the  convei-sation  turned  a  good  deal 
upon  spooks  and  occult  things,  and 
on  my  mentioning  the  claims  made 
by  some  clairvoyants  to  be    able   to 
^iagnose  diseases  by  touching  a  gar- 
"ment  from  the  body  of  the  patient, 
he  at  once  offered  to  subject  the  claim 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment.     He 
promised  me  the  undergarment  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  some  non- in- 
fectious disease,  which  I  should  then 
submit  to  a  clairvoyant,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  her  preternatural  powers 
bore  the  test.     Circumstances    inter- 
fered, and  I  did  not  trouble  him  fur- 
ther ;  but  the  incident  is   illustrative 
of  his  readiness  to  incjuire  even  into 
matters  which  to  most  people  seem 
too  absurd  for  serious  thought. 

He  was  the  great  physician  for  all 
opera-singers  and  actors,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  professional  class 
whose  living  depends  upon  their 
throats  was  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  London.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  every  one  knew  him.  His  death 
creates  a  distinct  void  in  London  society  which  no 
one  as  yet  has  risen  to  fill.  He  was  from  the  first 
one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  The  Review  op 
Reviews.  The  example  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  can  but 
have  some  effect  in  helping  to  liberate  the  medical 
profession  from  narrow  and  hide-bound  traditions  of 
warring  cliques  and  schools,  and  from  codes  of  re- 
called "  professional  ethics"  that  in  some  respects  are 
intolerably  opposed  to  scientific  freedom  and  to  the 
modern  spirit. 
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THE   LITERARY  OUTPUT  OF  1891. 

FROM  his  coign  of  vantage  in  Astor  Place,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  been  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout,  during  the  year  we  have  left  behind 
us,  on  the  literary  mill  to  which  he  himself  brings 
such  admirable  grist ;  and  now  he  tells  us  in  the 
pages  of  the  Forum  what  noteworthy  things  he  has 
seen. 

Given  the  subject  "  A  Year's  Literary  Produc- 
tion, "  the  average  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, it  might  safely  be  predicted,  would  follow 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  extreme  courses. 
Either  he  would  compare,  with  infinite  sarcasm  and 
a  dark,  despairing  tone,  this  j^ear's  literary  produc- 
tion with  some  far  superior  past  year's,  and  wonder 
what  we  are  coming  to,  or  else  he  would  assume  an 
excessively  optimistic  tone,  and  prove  how  far  our 
evolution  in  thought  and  form  cultui'e  is  bringing 
i".r>  eacli  year  above  the  previous  years. 

it  is  refreshing  to  see  how  decidedly  Mr.  Mabie 
does  not  succumb  to  either  of  these  methods  of 
making  a  striking  effect.  To  begin  at  the  wrong- 
end,  his  general  conclusion  is  that  while  it  is  no 
period  of  great  books,  there  are  a  goodly,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  volumes,  instructive,  useful,  and 
entertaining  above  the  average,  being  laid  before 
the  public.  And  this  fact  implies  the  further  con- 
sequence that  thei-e  is  an  increased  number  of  good 
readers,  since,  from  the  necessities  of  its  existence, 
the  literary  output  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
demand  and  supply,  even  as  do  grosser  commodities. 

"  Perhaps, "  says  Mr.  Mabie,  "  the  most  obvious  fact 
about  book-making  in  this  country  at  present  is 
the  exi^ansion  of  literary  activity.  If  there  are  not, 
as  of  old,  a  few  writers  of  very  high  rank,  whose 
work  has  something  the  approach  of  finality,  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of  well-furnished  and 
thoroughly  equipped  men  and  women,  whose  work 
in  its  range  and  sincerity  indicates  a  general  ad- 
vance in  skill,  cultiu-e,  and  taste.  Not  many  months 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Lowell  commented  on  the  ease 
with  which  a  magazine  editor  now  fills  his  pages 
with  well-prepared  and  scholarly  articles.  Forty 
years  ago  the  same  editor  found  a  small  group  of 
brilliant  men  ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  be- 
yond this  circle  there  was  no  aid  to  be  had." 

Since  this  is  not  a  period  of  great  books,  what  is 
the  representative  work  of  the  year?  The  work 
which  reflects  most  clearly  and  typifies  some  serious 
thought  of  the  time?  The  current  of  Mr.  Mabie's 
discourse  flows  very  smoothly  into  the  opinion  that, 
as  far  as  novels  are  concerned,  Mr.  Howells'  "An 
Imperative  Duty  "  embodies  more  fully  than  any 
other  story  the  Zeitgeist  of  1891.  It  "is  an  admir- 
able illu.stration  of  art  dealing  with  a  question  of 
tragic  possibilities,  and  yet  holding  it  off  from  the 
first  heat  of  feeling  so  as  to  preserve  sanity  of  mood 
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and  a  true  sense  of  relation  with  the  general  order 
of  things.'' 

We  suj-tpose  that  Mr.  Mabie  means  the  order  of  his 
mention  to  be  some  general  order,  in  his  opinion  of 
merit.  Next  after  Mr.  Howells,  among  the  story- 
tellers, he  speaks  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  whos& 
"Elsket"  he  places  much  above  "On  Newfound 
River. "  Then  Miss  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Miss  Murfree,  Mr.  Garland,  Miss  Elliot,  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston,  Mr.  Boycsen,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  ]Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen,  are  characterized,  as  to  their  work  in  1891, 
witli  tact  and  felicity. 

It  has  been  an  especially  fruitful  year  for  valuable 
historical  work.  "In  point  of  style,  Mr.  Fiske's 
lucidity  and  unfailing  freshness  are  literaiy  quali- 
ties as  high  as  the  elegance  of  Prescott  or  the  full 
and  flowing  diction  of  Motley ;  while  in  the  matter 
of  method  and  thoroughness  of  research,  the  writ- 
ing of  history  has  l)ecome  a  now  art." 

Mr.  Mabie  finds  many  appreciative  things  to  say 
of  the  year's  output  of  historical  works,  and,  indeed, 
it  makes  an  impressive   list:  "Jlr.  Winsor's   Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America, "the  "Historjr 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution"  of  Mr. 
Schouler,  Mr  Fiske's  "American  Revolution,"  and^ 
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not  least,  the  great  biography  of  Lincoln.  Of  this 
Mr.  Mabie  says  that  in  scope  and  magnitude  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  works  of  its  class  which 
"Anna  Karen ina"  bears  to  "' Peg  Woffington.-"  Born 
similarly  under  the  joint  auspices  of  history  and 
biography  is  Mr.  Justin  Winsor's  admirable  work, 
"  Christoplier  Columbus,  and  How  He  Received  and 
Imparted  tlie  Spirit  of  Discovery. " 

In  the  domain  of  literary  scholarship,  Mr.  Mabie 
finds  Professor  Lounsbury's  "Studies  in  Chaucer" 
and  Professor  Norton's  prose  translation  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy"  especially  worthy. 

"Without  hesitation,  the  palm  of  poetical  merit  is 
awarded  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  on  the  basis  of 
"The  Sister's  Tragedy,  and  Other  Poems."  Mr. 
Gilder  comes  in  next  for  a  graceful  recognition,  and 
is  followed  by  Helen  Gray  Cone. 

Mr.  Lowell's  "  Latest  Literary  Essays"  lead  in  their 
department.  Miss  Eepplier  and  her  "Points  of 
View"  are  put  in  the  same  august  company  with 
unqualified  praise. 

Mr.  Kennan's  book  on  Siberia  completes  the  tale. 
It  is  not  hard  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mabie  that  the  year 
has  brought  us  some  good  books,  "and,"  as  he  con- 
cludes, "  the  good  book  predicts  the  great  book. " 


HYPNOTISM  AND  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

THE  editor  of  the  Arena,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  be 
gins  his  paper  on  "  Hypnotism  and  its  Relation 
to  Psychical  Reseai'ch"  with  an  impressive  warning 
that  we  have  not  reached  finality  in  our  knowledge 
■ot'  ourselves ;  that  the  most  conservative  scientists 
have  lost  their  confidence  in  the  old-time  limitation 
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of  mentality  and  its  phenomena ;  that  the  compara- 
tive scientific  method  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  it  to  bring  forth  yet  more 
wonderful  truths  than  the  products  of  its  infancy. 

As  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Flower's  article  consists  in. 
large  part  of  the  editing  of  very  striking  cases  of 
hypnotism,  especially  as  used  in  medical  practice, 
which  he  has  heard  or  read  of.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  well  worth  requoting. 

The  scientific  recognition  of  hypnotism  began 
about  1841,  when  Dr.  James  Braid,  a  noted  phj-sician 
in  England,  became  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  mes- 
merism. What  gives  especial  value  to  this  conver- 
sion is  the  fact  that  Braid  started  out  to  expose  the 
frauds  of  the  new  theory,  and  ended  up  with  becom- 
ing a  propagandizing  mesmerist. 

In  1878  Dr.  Charcot  began  his  celebrated  experi- 
ments in  France,  and  since  then  the  mo.st  eminent 
physicians  and  pathologists  all  over  the  world  have 
been  investigating  and  practically  using  the  phe- 
nomenon of  hypnotism.  Professor  Bjornstrom,  of 
Sweden,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the 
early  hypnotizers,  that  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the 
people  are  subject  to  hypnotic  influence.  Some, 
however,  make  easier  subjects  than  others  ;  notably 
from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  dwellers  in  the  warm 
countries  are  more  readily  hypnotized  than  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  regions. 

THE  POWER  OF  MIND  OVER  MATTER. 

The  pathological  instances  which  Mr.  Flower  ad- 
duces are  intended  to  confirm  his  theory  that  all 
people  can  be  hypnotized ;  that  it  is  a  normal  and 
healtliy  action  ;  thai;,  there  is  a  distinct  influence 
which  mind  can  exert  over  matter.  This  is  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  belief,  until  recently  quite 
general,  that  only  weak  and  sensitive  persons  were 
hypnotic  subjects,  and  that  it  was  a  nervous  disease 
which  would  die  out  with  the  advance  of  the  human 
race  toward  physical  perfectibility. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
physician  may  put  hypnotism  : 

Professor  James  says  :  "  Legs  and  breasts  may  be 
amputated,  children  born,  teeth  extracted — in  short, 
the  most  painful  experiences  undergone — with  no 
other  anaesthetic  than  the  hypnotizer's  assurance 
that  no  pain  shall  be  felt.  Similarly,  morbid  pains 
may  be  annihilated;  neuralgias,  toothaches,  rheu- 
matisms cui'ed.  The  sensation  of  hunger  has  thus 
been  abolished,  so  that  a  patient  took  no  nourish- 
ment for  fourteen  days. " 

These  are  negative  effects  on  the  weak  and  sick. 
Here  is  a  positive  result  obtained  by  the  Swedish 
Dr.  Backman  in  experimenting  with  a  strong, 
healthy  servant  girl  • 

"  In  the  middle  of  an  experiment  I  pvit  a  drop  of 
water  on  her  arm,  suggesting  to  her  that  it  was  a 
drop  of  burning  sealing-wax,  and  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  blister.  During  the  progress  of  the  experi 
ment,  I  accidentally  touched  the  water,  making  it 
spread  on  her  skin,  whereupon  I  hastened  to  wipe 
it  away.       The   blister,    which   appeared   the  next 
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day,  extended  as  far  as  the  water  liad  run,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a  corroding  acid. " 

Bjornstrom  relates  a  number  of  similar  cases,  car- 
ried on  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent  scientists 
as  witnesses. 

These  gentlemen,  and  many  others  too,  found  that 
the  beating  of  the  heart  in  a  hypnotic  subject  could 
be  changed,  made  slower  or  faster,  by  simple  sug- 
gestion during  the  trance. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  PSYCHICS. 
Mr.  Flower  concludes:  "The  evidences  of  clair- 
y/To\'ance,  or  of  soul  projection,  automatic  writing, 
and  other  remarkable  psychic  phenomena  are  being 
rapidly  accumulated  since  sincere  and  patient  scien- 
tific thinkers  have  engaged  in  the  work.  It  will 
take  inuch  time  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
exists  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to  accumulate  such 
a  mass  of  indisputable  evidence  as  to  compel  the 
tardy  acceptance  of  those  eminent  in  other  fields  of 
thought,  who  without  examination  have  scornfully 
dismissed  the  subject ;  yet  enough  has  been  given 
to  the  world  to  convince  those  who  are  searching 
for  the  truth  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
realm  of  discovery — a  realm  which  may  some  day 
mark  another  step  in  man's  evolutionary  progress." 

DARWINISM  SO  FAR  A  FAILURE. 

DARWINISM  has  a  strong  foe  in  Professor  Vir- 
chow,  the  eminent  German  pathologist.  The 
following  extract  from  his  address  on  the  subject 
delivered  before  the  recent  Anthropological  Congress 
in  Vienna  appears  in  the  February  number  of  Our 
Day: 

"Since  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  made  its  first  victorious  mark,  twenty  years 
ago,  "we  have  sought  for  the  intermediate  stages 
which  were  supposed  to  connect  man  with  the  apes ; 
the  proto-man,  the  pro-anthropos,  is  not  yet  discov- 
ered. For  anthropological  science  the  iwo  anthropos 
is  even  a  subject  of  discussion.  At  that  time  in 
Innspruck  the  prospect  was,  apparentlj',  that  the 
course  of  descent  from  ape  to  man  would  be  recon- 
structed all  at  once  ;  but  now  we  cannot  even  prove 
the  descent  of  the  separate  races  from  one  another. 
At  this  moment  we  are  able  to  say  that  among  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  no  single  one  was  any  nearer  to 
the  apes  than  we  are.  At  this  moment  I  can  affirm 
that  there  is  not  upon  earth  any  absolutely  unknown 
race  of  men. 

"The  least  known  of  all  are  the  peoples  of  the  cen 
tral  mountainous  district  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but 
otherwise  we  know  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
quite  as  well  as  the  Esquimaux,  Bashkirs,  Polyne- 
sians, and  Lapps.  Nay,  we  know  more  of  many  of 
these  races  than  we  do  of  certain  European  tribes  ;  I 
need  only  mention  the  Albanians.  Every  living  race 
is  still  human  ;  no  single  one  has  yet  been  found  that 
//we  can  designate  as  simian  or  quasi-simian.  Even 
when  in  certain  ones  phenomena  appear  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  apes — ecj.,  the  peculiar  ape- 
like projections  of  the  skull   in  certain  races — still 
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we  cannot  on  that  account  alone  say  that  these  men 
are  ape-like. 

"  As  regards  the  lake  dwellings,  I  have  been  able  to 
submit  to  comparative  examination  neai'ly  every 
single  skull  that  has  been  found.  The  result  has 
been  that  we  have  certainly  met  with  ojiposite  char- 
acteristics among  various  races ;  but  of  all  these 
there  is  not  one  that  lies  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  our  present  population.  It  can  thus  be  positively 
demonstrated  that  in  the  course  of  5,000  years  no 
change  of  type  worthy  of  mention  has  taken  place. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  the  first  man  were  white  or 
black,  I  can  only  say,  I  do  not  know. " 


MR.  MASRINGHAM,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for 
January,  begins  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
great  London  dailies,  taking  the  Times  as  his  first 
subject.  He  says  :  "The  Times  is  still  unique  among 
newspapers.  Alone  among  the  press  it  has  preserved 
the  old  'cock-sure'  note  that  Cobbett  made  his  own. 
Alone  among  newspapers  it  consistently  represents 
the  more  cultured  side  of  journalism,  the  permanent 
interests  of  science,  art,  literature,  and  research, 
while  others  ai"e  compelled  to  gather  mainly  the 
froth  and  foam  that  flies  from  the  main  current  of 
national  and  European  life.  Its  foreign  correspond- 
ence is  still  unrivalled,  and  its  influence  in  foreign 
courts  and   diplomatic  circles  is  as  strong  as  ever. " 
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'GERRYMANDER  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTORS. 

Ex-Senator  Edmunds'  Views. 

GERRYMANDER  and  disregard  by  the  States  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  appointing  the 
presidential  electoral  bodies  are  the  two  perils  of 
■our  national  elections  which  are  especially  empha- 
sized by  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Forum.  Regarding  the  first-named  peril  he 
says  :  "It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  device  of  gerry- 
mander and  the  disregard  of  the  requirement  of 
equal  population  in  representation  is  being  more 
ind  more  resorted  to  both  in  respect  of  congressional 
representation  and  in  the  election  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. And  it  is  equally  obvious  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  civil  institutions  that  such 
practices  against  really  democratic  and  republican 
government  will,  if  they  are  permitted  to  continue 
-and  to  grow,  inevitably  result — first,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  great 
body  of  people,  and,  secondly,  in  a  convulsion 
wherein  the  people  will,  at  whatever  cost,  and  by 
whatever  means  may  seem  most  effectual,  repossess 
themselves  of  the  rights  out  of  which  they  have 
been  thus  defrauded. " 

Mr.  Edmunds  furnishes  several  illustrations  of  how 
the  law  providing  for  the  election  of  Representatives 
from  "districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
and  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,"  has  been  violated  in  the 
interest  of  party.  Congress  has  the  power  to  provide 
for  really  contiguous  territory  and  for  really  equal 
numbei-s  in  a  district,  and  should,  he  contends, 
supersede  State  action  by  itself  creating  the  districts 
and  adjusting  their  relative  populations. 

He  denounces  the  action  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  committing  the  appointment  of  its  electoral  col- 
lege to  twelve  separate  divisions  of  the  citizens  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
"each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress."  This  provision,  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
munds' interpretation,  places  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment specifically  with  the  State,  and  does  not  permit 
of  its  transfer  to  divisions  of  the  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps'  Views. 

Hon.  E.J.  Phelps,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Choice  of 

Presidential  Electors"  in  the  same  number  of  the 

Forum,    does  not  concede  that  the   electors  must, 

according  to  the  Constitution,  be  appointed   by  the 

single  action  and  the  single  voice  of  the  State,  as 

eld  by  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  but  thinks  that  either 

le  general  method  or  the  method  recently  adopted 

Y  the  State  of  Michigan  of  appointing  electors  is 

■onsistent  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.     Of 

the   two  methods    he   decides  without    reservation 

for  the  Michigan  system,  and  draws  support  for  this 

^view  from   the   Constitution   itself,    which,  as  ha; 


already  been  stated,  provides  that  each  State  shall 
appoint,  as  its  Legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors  "  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled." 
In  this  provision  he  finds  that  an  exact  analogy 
between  Congress  and  the  electoral  bodies  is  ex- 
pressly established.  "Two  kinds  of  electors  are 
virtually  provided  for:  electors  at  large  and  electors 
for  the  districts.  And  this  distinction  has  always 
been  practically  observed  in  their  nomination  and 
title.  The  electors  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  chosen 
for  each  State,  whatever  its  population  maj'  be,  cor- 
respond to  its  Senators,  and  represent  the  State. 
They  should  be  in  accord  with  its  majority.  The 
district  electors,  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
represent  the  people  of  their  respective  districts. 
They  no  more  represent  the  aggregate  majority  of 
their  State  than  members  of  Congress  do.  The  States, 
as  such,  have  their  full  voice  through  the  electors  at 
large.  Out  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  electoral 
votes  they  thus  cast  eighty-eight.  To  the  districts 
properly  belong  the  district  electors,  and  they  should 
be  chosen  accordingly. " 

Mr.  Phelps  argues  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  provide  that  the  election  of  district  elec- 
tors shall  be  by  the  vote  of  districts,  but  neither 
does  it  contain  any  provision  that  members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  chosen  by  the  districts  for  which  they 
sit.  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  republican  ideas  in 
the  one  case  why  not  in  the  other  ?  "  If  the  geiTj^- 
mandering  of  districts  is  not  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  advisable  to  elect  members  of  Congress  by 
general  ticket,  why  should  the  apprehension  of  it 
make  it  necessary  to  choose  the  electors  in  that  way? 
Why  is  there  more  danger  of  it  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  few  bad  examples  of  this  sort  will  ever  be  fol- 
lowed to  any  considerable  or  alarming  extent."  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Phelps  declares  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  American  people  may  be  depended  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  apprehended  abuses  from  the  gerrymander 
from  becoming  numerous  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Minority   Representation  System  of  Choosing 
Electors. 

Michigan's  late  "bolt"  in  the  manner  of  choosing 
presidential  electors  calls  forth,  also,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Taylor  in  the  February  Arena. 

Michigan  has  begun,  as  stated  above,  to  apportion 
her  electors  by  districts,  whereas  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  universal  practice  has  been  to  elect 
them  on  a  general  ticket.  While  the  latter  is  simpler 
and  safer  than  the  district  method,  it  renders  in- 
evitable the  "unit  rule"  in  the  Electoral  College, 
which  may  again  bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  we  saw  in  1884,  when  a  few  hundred  people  in 
New  York  State  decided  who  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Taylor 
vigorously  advocates  is  the  "minority  representa- 
tion" system  of  voting ;  that  is,  by  general  ticket 
with  the  right  of  cumulation. 
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■  Bj'  this  system,  each  voter  would  be  entitled  to 
«cast  as  many  votes  for  elector  as  there  were  electors 
to  be  chosen  from  his  State,  just  as  he  does  now  ;  but 
he  would  be  entitled,  just  as  he  is  not  now,  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  as  many  different  persons,  or 
cvimulate  them  upon  any  less  number  at  his  option. " 

This  method  would  kill  anj'  presidential  gerry- 
mander, would  secure  a  comparatively  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will,  would  eliminate  the 
pivotal  States,  and  would  insure  a  real  contest  in 
«very  State,  while  j-et  preserving  unchanged  the 
representation  of  the  States  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Its  advocate  here  points  out  other  good  results,  which 
•oiu"  space  does  not  allow  us  to  appreciate. 


HOW  TO  ATTACK  THE  TARIFF. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER,  Chairman  of 
the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  outlines  in  the  North  American 
Meview  for  February  a  plan  of  attack  upon  the  tariff. 
A  general  revision  of  the  tariff  he  considers  to  be 
out  of  the  question  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  since  any  sweeping  tariff  measure  which 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  might  pass 
Avould  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  Republican 
Senate,  or  at  all  events  the  veto  of  the  President. 
At  the  earliest,  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  is 
not  deemed  possible  by  Mr.  Springer  before  the 
March  session  of  1893,  and  then  only  in  case  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic  President 
should  be  elected  in  1892.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  Manufact- 
xires  should  not  be  idle.  "They  should  proceed  at 
once  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  practical 
"workings  of  the  McKinley  Bill  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  manufacturing  industries. " 

There  are  features  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  however, 
which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Springer,  be 
amended  or  repealed  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  The  Republican  Senate  and  the  President 
■would  hardly  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
such  measures  as  "placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and 
repealing  the  compensatory  duty  on  woollen  goods  ; 
placing  on  the  free  list  binding-twine,  cotton-ties, 
lumber,  salt,  and  raw  materials  generallj'." 

Mr.  Springer  argues  at  great  length  for  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  wool  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  woollen  goods.  If  this  were  done, 
'"the  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  new  conditions ;  on  the 
contrary,  wliile  tlie  people  will  get  the  benefit  of  a 
reduction  of  'more  than  one- halt*  of  the  tariffs  on 
woollen  goods,  manufacturers  will  have  the  benefit 
of  cheaper  material  and  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their 
products  abroad  in  competition  with  the  j)roducts 
of  other  countries.  Thus  a  larger  market  will  be 
secured  for  woollen  goods  ;  there  will  be  a  greater 
•demand  for  labor  in  establishments  of  this  kind; 
and  new  industries,  it  is  confidentlj'  expected,  will 
spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

Figures  are  presented  to  show  that  tlie  consumers 


of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States  paid  during 
the  census  year  of  1890,  in  money  and  labor,  $750,  - 
000, 000  for  the  woollen  goods  actually  consumed  and 
purchased,  of  which  amoimt  Mr.  Springer  estimates 
that  not  less  than  $150,000,000  was  due  to  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  woollen  goods.  At  least  half  of  this 
sum  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peo 
pie  annually  by  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and 
repealing  the  compensatory  duties  on  woollen  goods. 

Furthermore,  I\Ir.  Springer  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  effect  of  the  increased  duties  on  wool  established 
by  the  McKinley  Bill  has  not  been  to  diminish  the 
importation  of  wool  as  it  was  predicted  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure.  The  imports  of  wool  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  next  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
increased  thirty  per  cent. 

In  conclusion  he  says ;  "An  issue  thus  directed  to 
the  weakest  points  of  the  McKinley  Bill  would  be 
much  easier  of  comprehension  and  more  conducive 
to  successful  aggressive  warfare  than  one  encum- 
bered by  the  endless  details  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  requiring  defensive  arguments,  and 
arraying  the  whole  protected  industries  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  weakest  points  of  the  measure. " 


A  Demoralized  Parrot. — In  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
February  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  an  interesting  paper, 
entitled  "Pretty  Poll,"  in  which  he  describes  with 
his  facile  pen  the  habits  of  the  parrot  tribe.  They 
are  all  vegetarians  with  but  one  exception  and  that 
exception  is  an  awful  example  of  the  restilts  of  tak- 
ing to  carnivorous  diet.  The  one  exception  is  the 
New  Zealand  kea,  whose  abandonment  of  vege- 
tarianism he  traces  to  the  evil  example  of  the 
English  : 

"  The  settlers  have  taught  the  Maori  to  wear  tall 
hats  and  to  drink  strong  liquors  ;  and   they  have 
thrown  temptation  in  the  way  of  even  the  once- in- 
nocent native  parrot.     Before  the  white  man  came, 
in  fact,  the  kea  was  a  mild-mannered,  fruit-eating 
or  houey-suckiug  bird.     But  as  soon  as  sheep-sta- 
tions were  established  in  the  island  these  degenerate 
parrots  began  to  accjuire  a  distinct  taste  for  raw  mut- 
ton.    At  first,  to  be  sure,  they  ate  only  the  sheep's 
heads  and  offal    that  were  thrown   out  from   the 
slaughter-houses,  picking  the  bones  as  clean  of  meat 
as  a  dog  or  a  jackal.     But  in  process  of  time,  as  the 
taste  for  blood  grew  upon  tliem,  a  still  viler  idea 
entered  into  their  wicked  heads.     The  first  step  on 
the  downward  path  suggested  the  second.     If  dead 
sheep  are  good  to  eat,  why  not  also  living  ones? 
The  kea,  pondering  deeply  on  this  abstruse  problem, 
solved   it  at  once  with    an  emphatic    affirmative. 
And  he  straightway  proceeded  to  act  upon  his  con- 
victions, and  invent  a  really   hideous  mode  of  pro- 
cediu-e.     Perching  on  the  backs  of  the  living  sheep, 
he  has  now  learned  the  exact  spot  where  the  kidneys 
are  to  be  found  ;  and  he  tears  open  the   flesh  to  get 
at  these  dainty  morsels,  wliich  lie  pulls  out  and  de- 
vours, leaving  the  unliappy  animal  to  die  in  miser- 
able agony.     As  many  as   two  hundnul   ewes  have 
thus  been  killed  in  a  night  at  a  single  station." 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

AFFAIR. 

IN  the  Juridical  Review  for  January,  Mr.  N.  J.  D. 
Kennedy  concludes  his  two  articles  upon 
"Lynch  Law"  by  a  very  severe  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  relation  to  the  lynching  of  Italians  at  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Kennedy  maintains  that  the  United 
States  \7ould  not  have  tolerated  from  any  country 
what  the  Italians  have  had  to  put  up  with  from  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  he  hopes  the  appeal 
of  Italy  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  civilized  world  will  not  be  in  vain. 

"President  Harrison's  last  message  to  Congress, 
dealing  with  the  incident  in  a  tone  worthy  of  the 
better  traditions  of  American  diplomacy,  condemns 
it  as 'discreditable  and  deplorable.'  It  points  out 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  made  offences  against  the 
treaty  rights  of  foreigners  cognizable  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  with  the  result  that  the  Federal  Courts  and 
officers  cannot  intervene  to  protect  foreigners  or 
punish  their  murderers.  It  admits  that  State  offi- 
cers must  under  these  conditions  be  regarded  as 
Federal,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  to  certain  effects  answerable  for  their 
acts.  The  President  does  not  doubt  that  a  friendly 
conclusion  of  the  issues  between  the  two  powers  is 
attainable. 

"  That  it  may  be  so  will  be  earnestly  lioped  by  all 
who  wish  well  to  America  and  Italy,  and  who  be- 
lieve that  equal  justice  and  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  are  the  main  ends  for  which  civil  society 
exists.  The  American  Government,  which  has 
strenuously,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  vindicated  its 
right  to  protect  its  citizens  from  foreign  violence  or 
injury,  may  with  honor  acknowledge,  and  create 
means  to  satisfy,  a  claim  which  rests  on  the  same 
fundamental  right. 

"  Even  this  hateful  occurrence  -wiW.  turn  to  good  if 
it  rouses  the  public  virtue  and  intelligence  of  Amer- 
icans to  devote  some  small  part  of  the  energies  ab- 
sorbed in  trade  and  commerce  to  removing  the 
stain  which  lynch  law  has  fixed  on  their  civilization 
The  men  who  spared  no  sacrifice  to  abolish  slavery 
ought  to  remember  how  cruelly  they  and  their  fel- 
low-reformers suffered  under  its  reign  of  terror.  If 
it  be  t]"ue,  as  seems  generally  believed,  that  the 
roots  of  this  evil  are  to  be  found  in  the  weakness 
and  corruptibility  of  officials,  the  ignorance  or  ve- 
nality of  juries,  it  is  surely  a  work  worthy  of  their 
«jtrength  to  purify  the  sources  of  justice  and  redeem 
tneir  institutions  from  reproach. " 


SIR  J.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.  D. .  Montreal",  Canada, 
lias  a  paper  in  the  Hoviiletic  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary on  tlie  "  Present  Aspects  of  Nature  and  Rev- 
elation as  Related  to  Each  Other, "  the  gist  of  which 
is  in  his  final  conclusion  that  the  lesson  of  all  his 
survey  is  to  hold  to  the  old  faith,  to  fear  no  dis 
cussion,  and  to  stand  fast'for  this  world  and  the 
future  on  the  grand  declaration  of  Jesus. 


THE  LOUISIANA    LOTTERY. 

studied  in  its  Lair. 

THAT  national  dishonor,  the  Louisiana  Lottery, 
has  not  received  before  so  bitter  a  blow  from 
that  which  is  mightier  than  the  sword  as  is  given 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Century, 
in  his  paper  entitled  "  Th.e  Degradation  of  a  State, " 
in  the  February  number  of  that  magazine.  The 
writer  has  been  in  New  Orleans  personally  inves- 
tigating the  methods  of  this  shameful  thing.  His 
paper  is  written  in  a  vein  of  cutting  irony,  and  if 
ever  a  man  had  fair  game  for  that  rhetorical  weapon 
he  has  it  in  "  The  Charitable  Career  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery,"  as  his  sub-title  reads. 

A  "charitable"  institution. 

There  are  100, 000  monthly  tickets  at  $20,  making 
$2,000,000  the  gross  receipts.  Of  this  huge  sum 
John  A.  Morris  and  his  colleagues  allege  that  they 
pay  back  to  the  hapless  laborers,  clerks,  and  servants 
who  form  in  greatest  part  their  constituency, 
$1,054,600  in  prizes. 

"Twice  a  year  the  lottery  increases  its  capital 
prize  to  $600, 000  and  the  price  of  each  ticket  (of 
forty  fractional  parts)  to  $40.  This  semi-annual 
drawing  is  devised  to  attract  money  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  from  the  American  citizen.  The 
aggregate  of  these  monthly  and  semi-annual  schemes 
is  $28, 000, 000.  Croesus  outdone  !  And  out  of  this 
gi-eat  sum  $40,000  (in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  which  by 
law  would  be  several  times  as  much)  is  paid  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  A  new  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes !  Since  the  lotteiy  has  a 
local  daily  drawing  which  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
the  concern,  there  is  a  possibility  that  its  net  income 
is  only  $13,440,000,  if  we  admit  that  the  drawings 
are  honest. " 

THE  DAILY  DRAWINGS. 

"To  a  stranger  the  ' daily  drawing, '  with  the  'pol- 
icy' playing,  in  108  special  local  offices  has  a  look 
compared  with  which  the  rest  of  the  business  is 
divine.  It  is  hard  to  sjieak  disrespectfully  of  any 
charity,  but  every  local  shop  I  entered  breathed  the 
atmospheric  ooze  of  a  pawnshop,  and  almost  every 
customer  I  saw  was  a  fit  object  of  charity.  Some 
showed  a  tremor  of  excitement  in  asking  for  their 
favorite  number  or  combination. " 

"On  the  streets  may  be  seen  trained  paroquets 
that  for  five  cents  will  pick  out  a  winning  number. 
A  famous  play  is  the  'Washerwoman's  gig, '  4-11-44. 
Inveterate  players  stop  children  in  the  street  and 
ask  their  age  ;  they  consult  voodoo  doctors  ;  if  they 
see  a  stray  dog  they  play  6 ;  a  drunken  man  counts 
14  and  a  dead  woman  59 ;  an  exposed  leg  plays  the 
mystic  number  11  ;  and  to  dream  of  a  fish  is  a 
reminder  to  play  13. " 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Buel  through  the  mazes 
of  lottery  history.  From  1863,  when  Mr.  John  A. 
Morris  started  seriously  on  that  ambitious  career  in 
the  "Allied  Gambling  Industries  "  in  which  he  has 
attained  such  an  exalted  position,  his  name  has  been. 
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tlip  constant  element  in  the  innumerable  schemes 
and  suits  and  recriminations  which  make  up  the 
record.  Mr.  Buel  lias  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
miserable  chronicle.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  "'charity"  that  he  found  repeatedly, 
in  his  search  among  the  documents  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  cases  of  inscrutable  "absentee- 
ism" on  the  part  of  records  damaging  to  the  lottery 
power. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention  of  1879 
prolonged  the  charter  of  the  lottery  for  fifteen 
years,  to  January  1,1894. 

The  scheme  by  whicli  the  life  of  the  monster  is, 
in  the  fond  hopes  of  John  A.  Morris,  to  be  pro 
longed  is  embodied  in  the  "Revenue  Amendment" 
whicli  in  1890  was,  under  the  impulse  of  unlimited 
lottery  money,  fi"antically  passed  over  the  veto  of 
Governor  Nicholls,  and  which  in  1893  is  to  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  as  a  new  article  of  the  State 
Constitution. 

"It  is  called  'Article  on  Levees,  Schools,  Chari 
ties.  Pensions,  Di-ainage,  Lotteries,  and  General 
Fund. '  It  seeks  to  reestablish  the  lottery  for  25 
years,  from  January  1,  1894,  in  the  name  of  John 
A.  Morris  and  six  other  persons  hereafter  to  he 
revealed. " 

The  consideration  is  to  be  a  payment  to  the  State 
of  $31,250,000  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  or 
$1,250,000  per  year. 

In  December  last  ex -Governor  McEnery,  a  friend 
of  the  lottery,  was  nominated  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor.  The  Anti  lottery  Democrats 
and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  bring  against  liim  the 
abfe  State  Senator,  Murphy  J.  Foster,  the  president 
of  the  Anti-lottery  League.  The  gubernatorial  con- 
test is  to  be  fought  out  on  the  lines  of  State  patron- 
age of  the  most  insidious  form  of  gambling. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  LOTTERY. 

Four  of  the  principal  national  banks  of  New- 
Orleans  are  the  official  patrons  of  the  lottery. 
"Lottery  money  flows  in  almost  every  channel  of 
trade  and  manufacture  in  New  Orleans.  The  most 
influential  men  of  the  State  ai"e  large  holders  of 
lottery  stock. 

"Lottery  capital  controls  the  water  works,  that 
sustain  the  living,  and  the  Metairie  Cemetery,  the 
home  of  the  aristocratic  dead  ;  it  supports  the  old 
French  Opera  House,  tlie  rendezvous  of  the  best, 
and  it  is  a  brilliant  society ;  it  turns  the  great 
cotton  mills  and  has  built  a  large  plant  which  is 
the  initial  experiment  of  taking  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  off  the  hands  of  planters. " 

Last,  but  oh!   not   least,  is  the    "reserve  fund." 
This   is  of  unknown   enormity.     "It  is  tlie  duty  of 
this  reserve  fund  to  grease  tlie  wheels  of  both  polit 
ical  machines  througli  the  regular  cliannels,  and  to 
feed  the  ambition  of  all  sorts  of  big  ami  little,  bet 
ter  and  rougher  political  bosses  by  private  subscrip 
tJons ,  to  aid  the   influential  who  are  needy  and  the 
unscrupulous  who  are   useful ,  to  quicken   tlie  wis 


dom  of  the  press,  which  in  its  secular  aspect  in  the 
State  is  173  for  the  lottery  to  28  against  " 

A   NATIONAL  QUESTION 

"  Some  have  thought  that  abuses  at  the  North  ought 
to  be  righted  before  aid  should  be  sent  South  ;  for 
few  understand  to  what  an  extent  this  is  a  national 
question,  so  silent  and  insidious  has  been  the  spread 
of  lottery-gambling.  It  is  Jimt  and  last  a  national 
question!  New  Orleans  is  only  an  incident.  In 
justice  to  Louisiana  the  whole  North  ought  to  lead 
in  this  fight — with  its  support  when  tlie  battle  is  in 
New  Orleans,  and  in  Congress  if  the  victory  in 
April  is  with  the  lottery.  Has  not  the  lottery  pro 
claimed  tliat  93  per  cent,  of  its  business  came  from 
abroad  {i.e.,  outside  of  Louisiana)?  Within  a 
year  it  lias  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  obtain  a 
charter  frOm  North  Dakota,  as  a  refuge  in  case  it 
should  fail  to  get  a  new  footing  in  Louisiana." 

The  new  postal  regulations  excluding  lottery 
matter  from  the  mails  liave  done  good  work  in 
hampering  the  operations  of  the  great  "charity  ,' 
but  express  companies  are  not  proof  against  the 
inducements  it  brings  to  bear,  and  either  openly  or 
secretly  they"  aLnost  uniformly  have  become  the 
medium  of  its  nefarious  traffic. 

ANTHONY  COMSTOCK  ON   LOTTERIES. 

THE  same  demoralization  tliat  exists  to-day  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  is  slowly  creeping 
over  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
through  the  policj' -gambling  and  the  betting  on 
horse-races ,  so  says  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  February. 

"What  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  is  doing 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  corrupting  officials, 
bribing  public  servants,  destroying  public  morals, 
breeding  crime  and  dishonesty,  wrecking  homes, 
and  impoverishing  the  laboring  classes,  the  pool 
gamblers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  doing 
for  these  two  States. 

"This  nation,"  he  continues,  "is  fast  eai-ning  an 
unsavory  reputation  because  of  gambling  propensi- 
ties. Moral  and  religious  influences  seem  to  have 
no  effect  in  checking  this  degrading  passion.  Year 
after  year  the  gambling  fraternity  are  becoming 
more  and  more  strongly  intrenched,  while  continued 
success  renders  them  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
unscrupulous.  Political  leaders  in  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  party,  in  localities  where 
gambling  is  especially  carried  on,  appear  to  be  hand 
in  glove  witli  the  principal  'boss'  gamblers. 

"There  seems  to  be,  '  he  a.sserts,  "a  positive  un- 
derstanding between  political  leaders  and  gambling 
'bosses, '  tliat  if  the  said  bosses  contribute  liberally 
to  local  political  funds  they  shall  have  immunity 
from  interference  or  punishment  by  public  officials. 
Illegal  liquor  traffic,  the  banking  gambling  game, 
the  policy  .shop,  the  pool-room,  the  vending  of  filthy 
publications,  eacli  and  every  one  has  maintained  its 
existence  by  a  system  of  paying  political  blackmail 
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levied  by  political  leaders  or  officials  in  the  district 
where  it  belongs. " 

Mr.  Conistock  censures  the  daily  newspapers  for 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  race- track 
and  pool -room  gamblers  by  the  daily  publication  of 
"tips"  upon  the  various  races. 


TAX  THE  LOTTERIES  OUT  OF   EXISTENCE. 

THE  "Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation"  is 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Horace  White 
in  the  Forum  for  February.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Has  Congress  the  power  to  tax  lotteries  and 
lottery  dealers?  he  shows  tliat  such  taxes  have  been 
imposed  within  a  recent  period  The  act  passed  by 
Congress  in  June,  1864,  to  establish  a  system  of 
internal  revenue  required  lottery  ticket  dealers  to 
pay  a  license  of  $100  per  year,  and  also  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  lotteries.  In  March, 
1865,  an  act  was  passed  which  imposed  a  fine  on 
lottery  dealei's  who  engaged  in  business  without 
having  first  obtained  a  license,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  July,  1866,  by  another,  which  required 
the  managers  of  lotteries  to  give  bonds  for  the  paj'- 
ment  of  tlie  tax  on  the  gross  receipts. 

CONGRESS    HAS  THE  POWER. 

If,  then.  Congress  can  tax  lotteries,  lias  it  the 
power  to  tax  them  out  of  existence?  Has  it,  in- 
quires Mr.  White,  "the  power  to  impose  a  tax  ob- 
viously intended  to  destroy  the  article  or  vocation 
taxed?"  Such  destructive  power  has  also  recently 
been  exercised  by  Congress.  "  It  was  invoked  to 
crush  out  a  perfectly  lawful  and  useful  industry, 
namely ;  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  A 
glance  at  the  act  of  Congress  of  Avigust  2,  1886, 
and  a  reference  to  the  debates  preceding  it,  will 
convince  any  impartial  reader  that  revenue  was 
not  the  moving  consideration  when  the  oleomarga- 
rine law  was  passed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}' 
in  his  annual  report  of  that  j^ear  said  that  the  exist- 
ing surplus  taxation  was  $135,000,000  per  year.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his  report  for 
1887  dealt  with  this  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  showed  conclusively  that  the  object  of  the 
measure  as  first  introduced  was  the  prohibition  of 
the  article  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  but  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  to  two  cents  per  pound  had 
left  the  industry  a  chance  for  its  life." 

The  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1865.  "  delib- 
erately and  intentionally"  taxing  out  of  existence 
Statvj  bank-notes,  is  cited  as  another  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress. 

Mr.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  recently 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Little,  of  New  York,  requiring  all  dealers 
in  lotteiy  tickets  to  take  out  licenses  at  $100  each, 
and  imposing  a  tax  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the 
face  value  of  all  tickets  or  receipts,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  all  lotteries,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  measure  or  something  equivalent  may  soon 
pass. 


THE   NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

THE  Forum  for  February  contains  two  articles 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  one  by  Hon.  W^amer 
Miller,  President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construc- 
tion Company,  the  other  by  Capt.  W,  L.  Meriy,  for 
some  years  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Connnerce. 

Its  Commercial  Advantage. 

Mr.  Miller  treats  of  the  canal  with  reference  to 
tlie  effect  that  this  water  passage  would  liave  upon 
American  commerce.  He  regards  the  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  the  one  great  work  Avhich 
remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  United  States 
can  enter  upon  the  full  development  of  their  vast 
territory  and  resources.  Overland  railroads  can,  in 
his  opinion,  do  but  little  more  for  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  great  distance  to  be  traversed  and  the  high 
mountain  ranges  to  be  crossed  render  it  impossible 
that  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials — which 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  wealth  of  that  region 
— shall  be  transported  by  rail  across  the  entire 
country. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  further  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool — with  which  ports  its  principal  ti"ade 
must  be  carried  on — than  any  other  portion  of  the 
world  which  enters  into  competition  with  the  prod- 
nets  of  California.  But  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  San  Francisco  is  brought  nearer  to  Liverpool 
than  is  Calcutta.  Then  the  wheat-growing  lands  of 
our  Pacific  slope,  with  intelligent  labor  and  agri- 
cultural machinery,  would  always  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  ignorant  labor  of  India  in  the  mai'kets 
of  Europe.  The  Pacific  slope  contains  a  million 
square  miles,  capable  of  sustaining  more  people 
than  now  live  in  North  America,  The  land  is  fertile, 
producing  all  varieties  of  grains,  useful  plants,  and 
fruits.  The  mountains  contain  the  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  world.  The  forests  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  are  valuable  beyond  computa- 
tion, and  could  supply  the  wants  of  the  world  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  Western  waters  teem  with 
valuable  food  fishes.  The  climate  is  the  most  desir- 
able on  the  American  continent. 

Build  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  our  Pacific  coast 
is  brought  ten  thousand  miles  nearer  to  New  York. 
Then  commerce  between  the  two  seaboards  will  be- 
come profitable  and  have  rapid  growth,  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials  of  the  Pacific 
coast  can  be  sent  to  good  markets,  population  on 
the  Pacific  coast  will  double  in  five  and  quadruple 
in  ten  years,  and  with  increased  population  there 
will  come  activity  in  every  department  of  manu- 
facture and  trade. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  by 
the  completion  of  the  canal  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  canal  would  open  up  new 
markets  to  the  cotton  of  the  Gulf  States,  to  the 
grains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  would  further- 
more give  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  2,700 
miles  advantage  over  the  merchants  of  Europe  in 
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trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Mr. 
^Miller  estimates  that  the  canal  would  attract  com- 
merce to  the  value  of  not  less  than  $600,000,000  a 
year,  and  that  this  would  pay  a  liberal  profit  upon 
the  cost  of  the  canal. 

Political  Aspects  of  the  Canal. 

Captain  Merry  views  the  canal  in  its  political 
aspects.  He  believes  firmlj'  that  the  United  States 
■should  assume  control.  The  Government  could  do 
the  work  more  economically  than  a  private  com- 
pany, and  it  would  be  in  the  intei'est  of  American 
supremacy  thus  to  act.  Regarding  the  heavier  cost 
wliich  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  private  cap- 
ital would  necessitate,  he  says  :  "  Construction  bonds 
must  be  negotiated  at  a  large  discount ;  stock  must 
accompany  the  sale  of  bonds  as  a  bonus  ;  interest 
account  and  bankers'  commission  will  be  properly 
chargeable  to  consti'uction  account,  and  the  enter- 
prise may  be  delayed  by  a  want  of  funds,  owing  to 
financial  conditions  adverse  to  investments  of  work 
•of  this  character.  It  will  probably  cost  50  per  cent, 
more  to  build  and  two  or  three  jears  longer  to  com- 
plete than  if  constructed  under  Government  control 
and  with  such  guarantees  as  will  give  full  financial 
confidence  to  investors  in  the  securities  of  the  com- 
pany. For  this  increased  cost  our  commerce  must 
pay  in  tolls,  while  delay  in  its  completion  will  be  a 
serious  lo,ss  to  the  company  in  every  sense. 

"Nicaragua  is  a  sparsely  settled  country  with 
great  but  undeveloped  resources,  a  healthy  climate, 
and  internal  waterways  insuring  cheap  transporta- 
tion. It  is  to  become  the  scene  of  great  industrial 
and  commercual  activity  as  the  highway  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  nation  that  supplies  the 
capital  to  build  the  canal  will  control  its  commerce 
and  subsequently  its  policy.  The  expenditure  of  the 
large  amount  needed  for  construction,  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  labor,  largely  from  the  nation  sup- 
plj'ing  the  money,  and  the  natural  influence  which 
always  accompanies  capital — these  are  abundant 
reasons  for  this  assertion." 

It  is  further  maintained  by  this  writer  that  if  the 
canal  is  consti-ucted  under  private  control,  and  if 
foreign  capital  is  employed,  the  nation  which  sup- 
plies this  capital  cannot  be  consistently  prevented 
by  our  Government  fi'om  landing  forces  for  the 
protection  and  the  maintenance  of  ^lie  neutrality  of 
the  work.  '*  We  might  in  sucli  case  need  to  use  the 
canal  for  the  passage  of  our  naval  vessels  or  mili- 
tary transports  and  find  it  blocked  at  the  termini 
by  a  foreign  fleet  declini7ig  under  instructions  to 
permit  our  ships  to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We 
should  then  liave  to  fight  for  what  we  can  now 
obtain  peaceably  and  with  decided  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  the  republic." 

If  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not  built  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Government  there  is 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
British  Government  will  attempt  to  assume  control 
of  this  vantage  point  on  the  American  hemisphere. 
"What  is  to  prevent  the  English  Government  from 
acquiring  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Nicaragua 


Canal  as  it  has  done  in  the  Suez  Canal?  And  if  she 
considers  that  military  conditions  permit  of  her 
occupying  and  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  why  not  the 
Nicaragua  Canal?"  The  political  considerations, 
concludes  Captain  Merry,  demand  that  the  Ameri- 
can inter-oceanic  canal  be  placed  under  American 
control. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

SENATOR  C.  K.  DAVIS,  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
article  in  the  February  Fonim  full  of  statistical 
information  regarding  the  commerce  of  our  Great 
Lakes.  The  figures  presented  show  that  about 
9, 000, 000  tons  of  freight  pass  through  the  lock  in  the 
St.  Mary's  River  alone  each  year.  The  tonnage 
which  passed  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  in 
1888  was,  it  is  further  shown,  over  one-third  greater 
than  that  carried  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
same  year,  and  consideiably  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels 
entered  at  and  cleared  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1890. 

Of  the  recent  development  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  Lake  Superior  commerce,  he  says  :  "  The  iron 
deposits  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
extensively  worked  only  since  1885.  The  annual 
output  is  now  millions  of  tons  j'early,  and  it  is 
greatly  increasing.  The  agricultural  and  grazing 
products  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana 
are  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  in  poj^ulation.  The 
unprecedented  ciop  of  1891  overtaxes  the  power  of 
the  railroads  to  move  the  portion  that  has  been 
threshed,  and  much  of  it  remains  unthreslied  for 
want  of  men  and  machinery  to  do  the  work.  The 
ore  and  the  herds  of  Montana  are  as  yet  in  their 
beginnings  of  production. " 

Senator  Davis  reviews  the  various  routes  which 
might  be  profitably  developed  or  opened  up.  He  re- 
gards with  favor  the  proposed  route  to  the  ocean  by 
way  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Huron,  and  points 
out  that  the  harbor  of  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay  is 
no  further  away  from  Liverpool  than  is  New  York. 

He  believes  that  a  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  capable  of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  twenty 
feet  draught,  has  become  a  necessity.  "The  develop- 
ment of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  improvement 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  anticipated  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  of  another  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  St.  Croix  River,  enforce  immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  project.  Cargoes  trans- 
ferred to  canal-boats  at  Oswego  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles  nearer  New  York  than  if  transferred 
at  Buffalo.  To  the  Hudson  River  by  this  route  the 
average  trip  is  four  days,  as  against  an  average  trip 
of  six  days  from  Buffalo.  The  Niagara  Canal  can 
be  passed  in  eleven  liours,  and  tlie  passage  thence  to 
Oswego  can  be  made  in  eight  hours.  This  is  a  sav- 
ing of  twenty  jx-r  cent,  of  the  average  time  of  the 
trip  from  Buffalo. " 
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OUR    MILITIA  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  NEEDS. 

IN  the  February  Century  Fraucis  V.  Greeue  writes 
on  "The  New  National  Guard,"  which  has  some 
especial  importance  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  do  not  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
National  Guard,  and  even  if  they  do,  think  of  it  as 
only  a  kind  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  urged  repeatedly  the 
advantage  of  a  well -organized  and  efficient  militia, 
and  now,  after  a  century,  the  wisdom  of  his  words 
is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  War  of  1812 
the  eminent  unwisdom  of  not  having  a  trained 
militia  was  demonstrated  with  painful  and  disas- 
trous clearness.  This  experience  gave  rise  to  desul- 
tory attempts  at  organization,  which  have  continued 
in  the  form  of  local  militia  companies.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  the  thorough  methods 
which  Mr.  Greene  describes  have  arisen. 

"Every  State  in  the  Union  has  revised  its  military 
code  since  1881,  and  in  all  but  seven  States  there  is 
now  an  organized,  uniformed,  and  armed  National 
Guard. " 

"The  organized  militia  numbers  109,674,  or  9,000 
officers  and  100,000  men.  The  average  attendance 
at  camps,  as  reported  by  the  adjutant-generals  of 
States,  varies  from  75  to  95  per  cent. "  In  the  South 
there  is  a  minimum  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  militia  organization,  some  States  making  no 
appropriation,  and  not  even  using  that  which  they 
receive  from  the  general  Government.  The  West- 
ern States  come  next  in  the  order  of  lassitude,  and 
the  most  active  work  is  done  in  the  East,  particu- 
larly New  England,  where  there  is  an  expenditure 
equivalent  to  fifteen  cents  pei'  inhabitant. 

THE  DUTY   OF  CONGRESS,    STATE,    AND  SOLDIER. 

The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  militia  lie  in 
its  ability  and  duty  to  assist  the  general  Govern- 
ment in  repelling  invasion  and  suppressing  insur- 
rection, to  aid  the  State  in  maintaining  order,  and 
in  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  training-school  for  men 
and  officers. 

With  these  points  in  view  Mr.  Greene  defines  the 
respective  duties  to  the  three  parties  of  the  system  : 

First. — The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
arms,  equipments,  and  equipage,  all  of  the  latest 
pattern  furnished  to  the  regular  troops,  a  service 
undress  uniform,  and  the  system  of  drill ;  and  it 
should  have  the  right  to  an  annual  inspection,  and 
to  require  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  contributions. 

Second. — The  State  should  provide  armories,  camp- 
ing-grounds, rifle-ranges,  and  ammunition,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  necessary  for  assembling  the 
entire  force  of  the  State  for  out  door  instruction 
once  in  each  year. 

Third. — The  officers  and  men  should  give  their 
own  time  without  pay,  purchase  the  distinctive  full- 
dress  uniform  of  their  regiment  or  State,  and  pay 
such  annual  dues  as  are  necessary  for  fitting  up 
their  armory  rooms  according  to  their  own  taste, 
providing  such  athletic  sports  as  are  useful  in  devel- 


oping their  physical  condition,  and  paying  such 
incidental  expenses  as  the  State  cannot  possibly  be 
charged  with,  but  which  are  essential  to  maintain- 
ing a  proper  esprit  de  corps. 


REGISTRY    OF  LAND  TITLES. 

Mr.  Atkinson  Describes  the  Australian 
System. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON  has  a  brief,  clear  paper- 
in  the  January  Century  on  "The  Australian 
Registry  of  Land  Titles."  This  discussion  has  es- 
pecial importance  just  now  for  us,  as  the  reforms, 
or  measures  in  that  direction,  are  before  several  of 
our  State  legislatures. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Atkinson  describes  is 
called  the  Torrens  system,  after  Sir  Robert  R.  Tor- 
rens,  who  modelled  it  on  the  process  of  registering 
ship  titles  and  introduced  it  into  South  Australia. 
It  has  been  copied  throughout  Australia  and  in  New 
Zealand  and  British  Columbia,  everywhere  meeting 
with  unqualified  success,  as  might  have  been  safely 
predicted  from  an  a  priori  consideration  of  its  evi- 
dent advantages  over  the  old  system  of  private 
conveyancing. 

In  Australia  the  method  of  procedure  is  described 
as  follows  :  "  The  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  fee 
is  claimed  to  be  vested  may  apply  to  have  the  land 
placed  on  the  registry  of  titles  ;  these  applications, 
together  with  the  deeds,  evidences,  and  abstracts  of 
title,  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  land,  are  sub- 
mitted for  examination  to  a  barrister  and  to  a  con- 
veyancer— who  are  stj'led  examiners  of  titles — who 
examine  the  titles  exactly  as  they  would  on  behalf 
of  an  intending  purchaser,  if  the  title  were  not  to 
be  registered.  The  report  of  the  examiners  is  made 
to  the  registrar.  If  the  title  is  a  good  holding  title 
the  application  is  admitted.  Should  the  applicant 
fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  it  is  rejected.  If  there 
is  evidence  of  title  wanting,  of  which  the  reputed 
owner  can  compel  completion,  notices  corresponding 
in  many  respects  to  those  required  in  our  probate 
courts  are  served,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"The  certificates  of  title  are  issued  in  duplicate. 
These  certificates  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  estate 
of  the  applicant,  whether  a  fee  simple  or  a  limited 
ownership  ;  they  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  all 
lesser  estates,  leases,  charges,  easements,  rights,  or 
other  interests  cwrrent  or  affecting  the  land  at  the 
time. " 

THE   ADVANTAGES  OF  REGISTERING   TITLES. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  very  much  is  gained  by  the 
fact  of  indisputable,  indefeasible  title.  There  are 
cases  all  about  us  where  standing  suspicion  of  a 
title  or  plain  defect  in  it  has  produced  a  coma  in 
trade  and  industry.  Huge  tracts  of  land  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  especially  in  the 
mountain,  mineral-bearing  regions,  are  so  clouded 
over  as  to  their  real  ownership  as  to  render  any 
operations  too  hazardous  for  redeeming  capital. 

Frequently  the  gi'eatest  injustice  has  been  done 
by  subjecting  the  improvements  and  buildings  on 
real  estate  to  all  the  disadvantages  proceeding  from 
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a  subsequent  defect  discovered  in  the  title  to  ihe 
ground.  It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  one  of  the  reforms 
vhich  we  are  to  profit  by  is  the  setting  aside  of  an 
insurance  fund  built  up  from  the — amply  sufficient 
—registry  fees  for  reimbursement  of  the  persons 
holding  the  real  titles  in  such  cases. 

A  not- inconsiderable  advantage  of  the  State  reg- 
istry system  is  the  fact  that  it  lessens  very  greatly 
the  cost  of  conveyancing — reduces  it  "from  pounds 
to  shillings."  The  exact  figures  are  given,  and  they 
prove  this  completely. 

The  title-registry  work  is  cognate  with  the  exist- 
ing registry  of  deeds,  and  no  new  office  would  have 
to  be  instituted.  It  would  simply  be  necessary  to 
put  into  the  office  for  the  registry  of  deeds  a  barris- 
ter and  convej-ancer  to  assure  the  grounds  for 
granting  indefeasibility.  Mr.  Atkinson  holds  that 
the  constitutional  principle  of  the  reform  must  be 
good,  on  the  ground  that  as  titles  were  originally 
derived  from  the  State  it  is  eminently  proper  that 
the  State  should  insure  them.  Further,  the  State 
holds  the  only  power  capable  of  rectifying  mistakes 
and  unravelling  tangles  caused  by  ignorant  or  fraud 
ulent  conveyancing. 

In  some  of  our  States  such  a  reform  would  require 
a  constitutional  amendment.  But  this  is  not  the 
-case  in  Massachusetts,  wliich  already  has  well  under 
•consideration  the  Torrens  system,  with  mutations 
to  suit  American  and  New  England  conditions. 

THE  TAMMANY    DEMOCRACY. 

TAMMANY  HALL'S  influence  as  a  factor  in 
New  York  and  national  politics  is  eloquentlj' 
presented  in  the  North  American  Revieio  for  Febru- 
-ary  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  its  present  chief. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  defend  the  organization. 
That  would  be  at  variance  with  its  policy,  which  is 
always  aggressive  and  never  defensive.  "A  well- 
organized  political  club,  "  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aggressive  warfare.  It  must  move, 
and  it  must  always  move  forward  against  its  ene- 
mies. If  it  makes  mistakes  it  leaves  them  behind 
and  goes  ahead.  If  it  is  encumbered  by  useless 
baggage  or  half-hearted  or  traitorous  camp  follow- 
ers it  cuts  them  off  and  goes  ahead.  While  it  does 
not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  error,  it  does  claim  to 
be  always  aiming  at  success  by  proper  and  lawful 
methods,  and  to  have  the  good  of  the  general  com- 
munity always  in  view  as  its  end  of  effort.  Such 
an  organization  has  no  time  or  place  for  apologies 
or  excuses,  and  to  indulge  in  them  would  hazard 
its  existence  and  certainly  destroy  its  usefulness." 

The  methods  of  the  organization  are  presented  in 
the  following  paragraphs  "As  one  of  the  members 
of  this  organization,  I  simply  do  what  all  its  mem- 
bers are  ready  to  do  as  occasion  offers,  and  that  is, 
to  stand  by  its  principles  and  affirm  its  record.  We 
assert,  to  begin  with,  that  its  system  is  admirable 
in  theory  and  works  excellently  well  in  practice. 
There  are  now  twenty -four  As.sembly  districts  in 
the  county,  which  are  represented  in  an   Executive 


Committee  by  one  member  from  each  district, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  all  political  movements 
in  his  district,  from  the  sessions  of  the  primaries 
down  to  the  final  counting  of  the  ballots  after  the 
election  polls  are  closed  This  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  is  a  citizen  of  repute,  always  a 
man  of  ability  and  good  executive  training.  If  he 
were  not  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  or  hold 
the  place.  If  he  goes  to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acts 
that  shock  public  morality  he  is  compelled  to 
resign.  Such  casualties  rarely  occur,  because  they 
are  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  system  of  selection 
which  the  organization  practises  ;  but  when  Tam- 
many discovers  a  diseased  growth  in  her  organism, 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  she  does  not  hesitate  at 
its  extirpation. 

"Coincident  with  the  plan  that  all  the  Assembly 
districts  shall  be  thoroughly  looked  after  by  experi- 
enced leaders  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  cen- 
tral committees  is  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire :  in  other 
words,  that  good  work  is  worth  paying  for,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  good  must  be  paid  for.  The 
affairs  of  a  vast  community  are  to  be  administered. 
Skilful  men  must  administer  them.  These  men 
must  be  compensated.  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  workings  of  a 
railway,  or  a  bank,  or  a  factory  ;  and  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  sophistries  and  unsound 
moralities,  so  much  in  vogue  among  our  closet  re- 
formers, that  any  persons  who  have  outgrown  the 
kindergarten  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this  obvious 
truth.  Now,  since  there  must  be  officials,  and  since 
these  officials  must  be  paid,  and  well  paid,  in  order 
to  insure  able  and  constant  service,  why  should  they 
not  be  selected  from  the  membership  of  the  society 
that  organizes  the  victories  of  the  dominant  party?" 

The  sum  of  Mr.  Croker's  effusions  is  that  "in  re- 
spect of  age,  skilful  management,  unity  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  correct  principles,  public  usefulness, 
and,  finally,  success,  the  Tammany  Democracy  has  no 
superior  in  political  affairs  the  world  over." 


Rosebery  versus  Gladstone. — Lord  Brabourne,  in 
Blacktro(jd' s  Magazine  for  February,  has  the  first 
place  with  an  article  entitled  "Rosebery  versus 
Gladstone, "  a  paper  in  which  he  does  his  best  to 
show  that  "  Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  Pitt,  has,  in  the  honorable  vindication 
of  that  Minister's  position  and  character,  shattered 
and  shivered  the  frail  and  fiimsy  foundation  upon 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  built  up  an  attempted 
historical  justification  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
Union  and  its  author."  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  the 
Unionist  party  and  Great  Britain  "good  service  in 
his  exposure  of  the  unfairness,  the  exaggerations, 
and  the  baseless  accusations  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  imhappily  lent  himself  ;  in  his  fair  and  vivid  rej)- 
resentation  of  the  crisis  which  actually  existed  iu 
1799-1800,  and  of  the  absolute  necessit}*  for  resolute 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister. " 
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THE  LATE  KHEDIVE. 
N  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Scudamore  has  an  article  on  "Troubled 
Egypt  and  the  Late  Khedive. "  He  recalls  the  fact 
that  Tewfik  Pasha  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  girl 
who  was  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Ishmail  Pasha. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  but  a 
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THE  LATE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

domestic  employed  in  some  light  menial  capacity 
in  the  household.  As,  however,  she  bore  a  son,  she 
had  a  right  to  the  vacant  place  of  fourth  wife. 
Ishmail  disliked  her,  bvit  he  could  not  put  her  aside. 
When  Ishmail  left  Egypt,  making  room  for  his  son 
Tewfik,  he  carried  with  him  "  thirty  great  chests  of 
jewels,  £150,000  in  gold  for  his  immediate  neces- 
sities and  accompanied  by  seventy  ladies  of  his 
harem  and  a  regiment  of  followers. " 

Mr.  Scudamore  asserts  that  every  night  in  the 
early  part  of  1882  Arabi  tortured  his  Circassian 
prisoners.  He  says :  "  Arabi  visited  them  in 
prison,  and  sought  to  obtain  by  torture  evidence 
that  would  enable  him  to  take  the  life  of  his  en- 
emy, Osman  Rifky.  Many  tragedies  have  been  en- 
acted in  Egypt,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  more  hideous  brutality  has  ever  been  practised 
so  near  our  own  day  than  that  which  this  lieartless 
and  cold-blooded  peasant  directed  each  evening  in 
the  Abdin  prison.     At  length  the  Khedive  stepped 


in  between  Arabi  and  his  victims,  and  saved   them, 
from  death  by  torture  by  a  sentence  of  banishment. "" 

Although  Tewfik  saved  the  Circassians,  he  had 
not  courage  to  arrest  Arabi  at  the  decisive  moment, 
when  one  vigorous  act  might  have  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion. "Had  he  followed  the  spirited  and  manly 
advice  of  Mr.  Colvin — had  he  arrested  the  traitor  in 
sight  of  all,  or  cut  him  down  as  was  his  right — 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  mutinies.  Alas  ! 
He  did  neither.  '  We  are  between  four  fires, '  he- 
said,  when  Arabi  had  sheathed  his  sword  and  Col- 
vin whispered,  "Now  is  your  moment.'  'We  are- 
between  four  fires.  What  can  I  do?  We  shall  all 
be  killed!'  " 

Since  the  war  Tewfik 's  conduct  has  been  admir- 
able :  "  There  is  only  one  phrase  that  can  adequately 
sum  up  the  late  Khedive's  character.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  honorable  gentleman.  Above  all  things, 
he  was  loyal — loyal  to  the  back-bone.  In  spite  of 
every  temptation  and  provocation,  he  refused  to 
intrigue  against  his  father.  Equally  loyal  when 
he  had  accepted,  much  against  his  will,  the  detest- 
able dual  control  which  he  predicted  would  fail,  as 
indeed  it  did,  he  supported  it  loyally  through  recur- 
rent blunders. " 

Mr.  Scudamore  is  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deliver  Egypt  over  to  the  Egyp- 
tians without  seeing  barbarism  established.  Th& 
Egyptian  Council  of  State  in  1890  voted  by  a  large- 
majority  in  favor  of  subjecting  brigands  convicted 
of  assassination  and  robbery  to  amputation  of  the- 
right  hand  and  left  foot,  followed  by  crucifixion. 
With  such  a  people  under  him  and  foreign  intrigues- 
round  him,  it  was  a  wonder  that  Tewfik  got  along 
as  well  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Scudamore  says :  "  In  appearance  Tewfik 
Pasha,  while  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  his 
father,  in  so  far  as  a  rather  good-looking  dark  man- 
can  resemble  a  strikingly  ugly  red  one,  yet  wore- 
many  strong  traces  of  the  fellah  side  of  his  parent- 
■age.  At  first  sight  he  doubtless  struck  his  visitor 
as  being  a  somewhat  heavy,  stolid,  almost  clumsy- 
brained  Ottoman,  who,  despite  a  graceful  dignity, 
inseparable  from  his  origin  and  training,  possessed 
little  more  intellectual  expression  than  does  thfr 
'Turk's  head'  known  in  this  country.  But  when 
his  interest  was  awakened  in  his  visitor's  conversa- 
tion, and  in  this  he  was  neither  backward  nor  hard 
to  please,  his  face  was  at  once  lit  up  with  that 
pleasant,  winning  smile  which  has  a  peculiar  charm 
in  grave  Turkish  faces. " 


MR.  ARTHUR  M.  CORNEY  gives  in  the  Edvca- 
tional  Review  for  February  the  results  of  his- 
investigations  into  the  growth  of  colleges  in  the- 
United  States,  which  are  in  brief:  "That  the  in- 
crease in  college  students  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  population  during  the  forty  years  1850-90 ;  that 
while  the  population  has  increased  165  percent., 
this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  great  influx  of 
immigration,  which  has  as  yet  furnished  practically 
no  students  to  the  colleges. " 
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BRAZIL   AND    FONSECA. 

DR.  WALTER  ADAMS,  JR. ,  our  United  States 
Minister  to  Brazil,  contributes  to  the  Febru 
ary  Cosmopolitan  a  brief  paper  on  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Fonseca, "  which  will  be  of  high  value  to 
people  who  hare  come  out  of  recent  Brazilian  his- 
tory pretty  well  "'muddled  up"  by  daily  newspaper 
i-eports. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

The  deposition  and  exile  of  that  gentle  man  and 
devoted  ruler,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  occurred  in  Novem 
ber,  1889,  the  exciting  cause  being  the  attempt  to 
form  a  national  guard  of  the  better  class  of  citizens. 
This  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Count  D'Eu,  Dom 
Pedro's  son  in  law,  who  wished  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  his  wife  to  the  throne. 

The  blameless  old  king  departed  with  nothing  but 
blessings  and  wishes  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  he  had  loved  and  ruled  over  for  a  half 
century.  A  poetic  justice  would  have  spared  him 
the  last  and  bitterest  two  years  of  his  life. 

The  provisional  government  under  Marshal  Fon- 
seca was  composed  of  material  crude  in  the  extreme, 
the  only  man  clearly  fit  to  fill  his  position  being 
Colonel  Benjamin  Constant,  Minister  of  War,  whose 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition  lessened  the  good 
influence  he  might  have  exerted.  Fonseca  was  a 
soldier,  fit  leader  for  military  dictatorship,  a  perfect 
tvpe  of  the  South  American  "president"  of  a  repub- 
lic. 

The  provisional  government  at  once  began  high- 
handed proceedings  of  the  most  audacious  character. 
The  governments  of  the  great  cities  and  of  the  prov- 
inces were  abolished  and  reconstructed  to  suit  Fon 
seca  &  Co.  Prominent  republicans  were  banished. 
The  standing  army  was  almost  doubled.  The  for 
eign  cable  and  home  press  were  muzzled.  Indeed, 
these  self-constituted  authorities  were  about  to  foist 
a  constitution  on  the  people,  nolens  volens,  and  were 
only  brought  to  a  halt  in  their  mad  career  by  the 
refusal  of  England  and  the  United  States  to  recog 
nize  such  a  constitution.  Thereupon  the  people 
were  allowed  to  elect  members  to  a  constitutional 
convention  which  finally  accepted  the  articles. 
There  was  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Representatives,  a 
President — Fonseca — and  a  Cabinet,  after  the  order 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Seiior  Barbosa,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  under  the  provisional  government,  had 
been  amusing  himself  by  granting  to  three  great 
hypothecary  banks  absolutely  monopolistic  powers, 
which  began  a  wild  orgy  of  cheap  paper  money, 
ending  as  such  orgies  always  in  the  history-  of  man 
have  ended. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1891  Congress  began  to  turn 
its  attention  toward  holding  in  the  unmanageable 
Fonseca.  The  President  promptly  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  thereupon  began  a  pitched  battle, 
which  tlie  Dictator  brought  to  a  climax  on  Novem- 
ber 3  last.  He  dissolved  the  national  congress,  Rio 
Janeiro  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 


he  was  making  active  preparations  to  put  down  the 
uprising  in  the  disaffected  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  when  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  with 
a  sudden  access  of  patriotism,  demanded  his  res- 
ignation. The  Vice-President,  Floriano  Peixatto, 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

TO  BE  JUDGED   AFTER  HIS  KIND 

"  The  career  of  Fonseca, "  says  Dr  Adams,  "  illus- 
trates the  course  of  most  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  idea  of  a  republic,  as 
understood  in  the  north,  does  not  exist  in  South 
America.  All  the  republics  have  been  of  a  military 
character,  with  such  measures  of  liberty  as  the  mil- 
itary dictator,  whatever  his  title,  chose  to  allow. 
With  these  views  prevailing  in  the  land  Fonseca 
must  not  be  too  severely  judged. " 

DOM  PEDRO  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

IN  the  February  Arena  James  Realf,  Jr. ,  has  a  gos- 
sipy article  on  "  The  Last  American  Monarch, " 
in  which  he  writes  of  Dom  Pedro  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  American  engineer  in  Brazil  His  re 
port  of  the  several  conversations  he  enjoyed  some 
years  ago  with  the  "last  monarch"  but  confirms  the 
general  estimate  of  the  Brazilian  ruler  that  he  was 
a  genial,  courteous  man  of  the  most  genuine  schol- 
arly attainments — probably  the  most  cultivated  and 
erudite  emperor  the  world  has  ever  seen 

What  value  Mr.  Realf 's  article  possesses  lies  in 
his  explanation  of  the  opposition  to  Dom  Pedro  ;  for 
here  in  this  northern  hemisphere  it  is  rather  puz 
zling  to  the  average  reader,  this  spectacle  of  the  an- 
gelic monarch  the  Brazilians  have  been  so  unaware 
of— nay,  more,  have  refused  longer  to  entertain. 

WHY  HIS  SUBJECTS  DISLIKED  DOM  PEDRO 

Mr.  Realf  says  "  The  more  I  knew  him,  the  more 
I  inclined  to  the  clerical  opinion  of  his  consummate 
craftiness.  I  became  satisfied  that  his  attitude 
toward  all  religions,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish, 
or  whatnot,  was  epitomized  in  that  truly  imperial 
phrase,  'the  calm  suspiciousness  of  science. '  But  I 
cannot  coincide  with  Castelar  in  thinking  him  a 
hj-jiocrite  in  his  political  liberalism." 

This,  then,  was  one  explanation  of  Dom  Pedro's 
unpopularity.  The  Catholic  Church,  so  archaic  and 
powerful  an  institution  in  Brazil,  disliked  him.  The 
Catholics  called  him  that  "  sly  old  fox  at  Rio. "  The 
sly  old  fox  proved  himself  bold  as  well  as  cunning 
when  the  hotheaded  young  Bishop  of  Olinda  grew 
openly  insubordinate  ;  notwithstanding  an  appeal  to 
Rome,  he  left  the  country,  incontinently  for  his 
countiy's  and  Dom  Pedro's  good  But  the  hate 
engendered  between  church  and  state  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy 

A  second  general  cause  of  the  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  emperor's  regime  was  his  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive policy  in  opening  up  the  country,  the 
country  which  was  his  first  and  deepest  love 

He  was  all  his  life  what  Gladstone  has  grown  to 
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be,  a  Liberal  witli  Conservative  tendencies.  He 
believed  that  the  ballot  without  a  high  average  of 
education  among  the  population  was  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite.  His  was  an  eminently  practical,  scien 
tific  mind.  To  improve  first  the  material  and  then 
the  intellectual  condition  of  his  jieople  was  the  task 
he  set  liimself.  and  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his 
success,  one  must  consider  the  state  of  the  country 
when  he  began  his  long,  strong  reign.  First,  the 
mere  opening  of  roads  for  communication  between 
the  provinces  was  a  task  for  Hercules,  on  account 
of  the  physical  formation  of  the  country,  for,  except 
near  the  Amazon  and  immediately  south  of  it,  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  tlie  sea  and  make 
intercourse  with  the  interior  immensely  difficult. 
And  the  rivers,  except  the  Amazonian,  thougli  large, 
are  full  of  rapids.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  build 
railroads,  and  this  at  the  start  provoked  liostility 
among  his  people,  for,  as  he  had  to  employ  foreign 
talent  in  all  the  responsible  places,  the  less  en- 
lightened accused  him  of  squandering  public  money 
on  Americans  and  English. 

"Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  had  to  reconcile  in 
his  dominions  two  entirely  different  civilizations, 
for  the  interior  people  were  archaically  agricultural, 
even  more  so  than  our  Southern  planters  before  the 
war  They  owned  vast  spaces,  where  with  slave 
labor  they  raised  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
they  believed  in  nothing  else.  Tlien  there  was  a 
legion  of  poor  whites,  restless,  and  leading  a  gypsy 
life  in  the  matto,  or  wilderness  ;  hunting  and  fish 
ing  for  mere  existence,  with  no  desire  beyond  the 
wants  of  idleness,  and  almost  incapable  of  being 
roused  to  any  conception  of  improvement  for  them 
selves  or  their  children.  In  contrast  and  clash  with 
these  classes  was  the  population  of  the  sea-coast 
towns — ambitious  of  the  graces  and  dignities  of  life, 
and  anxious  chiefly  for  a  government  that  should 
not  be  troublesome  to  support.  The  hardier  natives 
of  the  southern  provinces  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  emperor  by  openly  avowing  their  intention  of 
having  a  republic,  even  at  the  cost  of  secession, 
though  they  were  willing  to  wait  for  his  death  be 
fore  beginning  the  struggle  for  a  practical  inde- 
pendence. " 

With  Dom  Pedro  ever  ready  and  waiting  to  abol 
ish  slavery,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  interior  land- 
owners, we  may  imagine  that,  as  Mr.  Realf  says, 
"  the  throne  of  the  last  American  monarch  was  not 
a  bed  of  roses. " 

The  direct  causes  of  the  deposition  every  one  is 
familiar  with— the  failure  of  Dom  Pedro's  health, 
the  regency  of  Donna  Isabella,  and  the  high  handed 
proceedings  of  herself  and  her  husband.  "The 
Donna  Isabella,  with  Hapsburg,  Bourbon,  and  Bra- 
ganza  blood  runuing  riot  in  her  veins,  and  a  dissi- 
pated husband  to  dement  her  further,  could  have 
wrecked  a  political  entity  as  stable  as  England,  if  she 
had  had  a  few  years'  power,  and  in  Brazil,  instead  of 
trying  to  allay  the  prejudice  against  her  at  the  start, 
she  tried  the  Bourbon  method  of  stamping  on  every- 
body'scorns  so  as  to  teach  them  to  dance  merrily." 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  BRAZIL. 

'"T^HE  leading  article  in  the  Overland  Montlily  for 

i  February  is  "  Tlie  New  Constitution  of  Brazil, " 
by  Mr.  James  W .  Hawes. 

The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress  on  February  24,  1891,  is  not  essentially 
different  from  our  own.  The  Constitution  establishes 
a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  union  between  the 
former  Provinces,  or  States  as  they  are  now  termed. 
The  federal  government  has  exclusive  power  over 
taxes  on  imports  ;  general  stamp  taxes  ;  taxes  on 
federal  posts  and  the  telegraph  ,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  custom-houses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  of  issue.  In  exceptional  cases  of 
public  calamity  it  can  subsidize  the  States,  but  can- 
not intervene  in  their  internal  affairs,  except  to  re- 
pel foreign  invasion  or  invasion  from  one  State 
into  another ;  to  maintain  the  republican  federative 
form  of  government,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  compliance  with  federal 
decisions 

The  States  have  the  exclusive  power  of  levying 
taxes  upon  land,  industries,  professions,  and  upon 
the  exportation  of  merchandise  of  their  own  pro- 
duction ,  and  a  State  may  also  tax  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  if  they  are  for  consumption  with- 
in its  own  borders,  "The  States  generally  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  the  Union  that  our  States 
do  to  our  national  government.  Each  State  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Constitution  and  laws  by  it  adopted, 
provided  that  the  organization  must  not  be  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Union.  In 
general,  all  the  powers  and  rights  not  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication  denied  in  this  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  may  be  exercised  by  them. " 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate.  The 
Chamber  is  composed  of  the  Deputies  from  the  Fed- 
eral District — the  neutral  numicipality  which  forms 
the  capital — and  those  from  the  States,  in  the  fixed 
proportion  of  one  for  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
Senate  consists  of  three  members  from  each  State 
and  of  three  from  the  Federal  District.  Both  the 
Deputies  and  the  Senators  are  elected  by  direct 
suffrage,  representation  of  the  minority  being 
guaranteed. 

The  duties  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  those  vested  with  our  legislative 
body. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  President, 
who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  His  powers 
are  similar  to  those  under  our  federal  Constitution. 

The  Ministers  of  State  sustain  to  the  President 
and  Congress  relations  similar  to  those  of  our  Cabi- 
net officers. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
is  lodged  with  a  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  com- 
posed of  fifteen  judges  and  of  as  many  federal  judges 
distributed  throughout  the  country  as  Congress  may 
create. 

To  the  Supreme  Federal   Tribunal    it  ))elongs  to 
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prosecute  and  judge  originally  the  President  of  the 
republic  in  conimon  crimes  and  the  Ministers  of 
State ;  suits  between  the  Union  and  the  States  or 
between  the  States,  and  conflicts  of  federal  judges, 
and  to  act  finally  on  certain  cases  of  appeal  from 
the  superior  courts  of  the  States. 


EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

IN  our  student  years,  writes  Paul  Laffitte  in  the 
Revue  Bleue  of  January  9.  certain  writers 
would  have  an  attraction  for  us;  philosophers, 
moralists,  economists,  historians,  with  them  one 
was  able  to  leave  the  beaten  paths.  In  their  judg 
ment  of  men  and  things  they  knew  how  to  unite 
respect  for  tlie  past  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
present,  they  were  liberal  without  being  doctrinaire, 
open  to  new  ideas,  incapable  of  reducing  politics 
to  the  prejudices  of  party,  or  science  to  the  fornui- 
las  of  a  f  chool.  Emile  de  Laveleye  was  such  a  mas 
ter  of  our  youth. 

Born  at  Bruges  in   1S22,  he  began  his  studies  at 
that  town  and  finished  fhem  at  Paris  at  the  Stanislas 
College.     For  the  last  thirty  years  nearly  he  has 
been  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Liege,  and  his  teaching  there  has  made  some 
noise  in  the  world,  as  much  because  of  the  talent  of 
the  master  as  because  of  the  novelty  of  certain  of 
his  doctrines.     The  citizen  of  a  neighboring  state, 
M.  de  Laveleye  was  no  stranger  to  France  •  he  knew 
France  and   loved  her.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  eminent  contributors  of    the  Eevue  des 
Deux  Momles      The  Institute  elected  him  one  of  its 
correspondents,     and     his     principal     works     were 
brought  out  by  the  great    Paris  publishers.      His 
works  on  political  and  social  questions  will  survive 
him— "The  Es.say  on  the  Forms  of  Government  in 
Modern    Societies"  (1872)  :    "Contemporary    Social- 
ism ;"  and  especially   "  Property  and   Its  Primitive 
Forms"  (1874),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish.   German,   Danish,   and  Russian.     Among  con- 
temporary publicists  there  are  few  whose    names 
are  so  well   known   to  the   larger  public.     This   is 
because   M    de   Laveleye  had  two  eminent  French 
qualities— sincerity  and  clearness  .  he  said  what  he 
thought  and   that  so  as  to  be  heard.     Many   must 
have   felt  on   hearing  of   his  death  that  they  had 
lost  a  kinsman      He  was  one  of  those  writers  to 
A\'hom  you  turn  gladly,  that  your  own  ideas  may  be 
tested.     All    his    life    he    fought   for   liberty  with- 
out  recognizing    in    it    the    supreme    end    of    the 
struggle     he  loved  liberty  as  a  means— an   instru- 
ment of  progress,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  con- 
found it  with  progress  itself.     He  wished   the  indi- 
vidual  to  be  free,  more  and   more   free  ;  but  he  re- 
fused  to  see  any  connection   whatever   between  the 
independence  of  the  citizen  and   the   weakness  of 
the  state 

Thus  M.de  Laveleye  had  taken  an  independent 
position  ;  he  was  as  distant  from  those  who  would 
concentrate  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment  as   from   those  wlio    saw    in    the  government 


only  a  necessary  evil.  It  was  one  of  his  character- 
istic traits  that  he  always  applied  the  objective  and 
historical  method  where  others  are  too  often  con- 
tented with  solutions  a  jiriori.  In  studying  the 
past  he  saw  that  the  role  of  the  state  was  con- 
stantly becoming  more  important  as  social  ques- 
tions became  more  complex.  "Civilization,"  ho 
said,  "means  increase  of  life  in  every  sense.  A 
more  intense  life  needs  more  organs.  The  organ  of 
every  organized  society  is  the  state.  .  .  .  The 
state  is  not  adverse  to  liberty  .  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  frequently  the  ally  and  even  the  author  of  it  in 
bringing  more  justice  into  human  relations."  M. 
de  Laveleye's  conception  of  liberty  was  therefore  a 
very  broad  and  a  very  human  one ;  and  his  idea  of 
a  society  wisely  governed  may  be  perhaps  sum- 
marized thus  :  The  free  individual  in  the  powerful 
state 

M.de  Laveleye  explained  every  question  in  the 
light  of  history— particularly  his  theory  of  property. 
In  his  eyes  the  great  problem   of  democracy  was 
neither  political,  administrative,  military,  nor  re- 
ligious ;  it  was  an  economic  problem.     He  was  per- 
suaded that  if  France  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
definitely   a  democratic   form  of  government,    the 
success   would  be  due   in  a  great  measure  to  the 
existence  of  her  numerous  class  of  small  rural  pro- 
prietors.    No  one    perhaps,  ever  had  a  clearer  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  our  .social  ques- 
tion.    Long  ago  he  saw  that  democracy  needed  en- 
lightening and    organizing,    and  he  worked  at  it 
incessantly,  and  without  being  discouraged,  for  fifty 
yea;rs.      By   his  independent  position   in    political 
matters,  by   the  extreme  variety  of  his  works,  by 
his  practical  sense   combined    with   a    speculative 
spirit,  by   the  place  which   he  occupied   in  the  ex- 
treme left  of  political  economy,  he  reminds  us  of 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  and,  like  the  English  philosopher, 
he  was  bound  to  offend  sometimes  the  reactionary 
school  and  sometimes  the  revolutionary  school ,  but 
no  one  will  ever  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  greatness  of  his  efforts,  his  courage,  and 
his  good  faith. 


The  Future  of  the  English  Race.— Mr.  Robert 
Johnson,  the  director  of  the  Colonial  College,  Lon- 
don, thus  sets  forth  the  future  of  the  English  race : 

"Looking  forward  but  a  few  short  years,  is  not 
the  following  a  probable  forecast?  Can  we  not  see 
the  great  English  family  occupying  the  whole  of 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  a  great 
part  of  South  Africa,  and  many  other  parts  of  tlie 
world  as  well?  In  America,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  hand  joined  in  hand,  command  alike  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States 
of  South  Africa  command  the  Indian  and  Southern 
seas,  while  all  are  united  in  a  firm  and  indis.soluble 
alliance  with  the  mother  land  from  whom  they 
sprang,  the  Ignited  Kingdom  of  (}reat  Britain  and 
Ireland." 
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■  THE  MINISTER  WHO  MUST  GO. 

Sketch  of  IVI.  Durnovo. 

THE  Leisure  Hour  for  February  contains  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  series  of  "  The  Statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope,"  the  chief  place  in  which  is  given  to  M.  Dur- 
novo, the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  tlie  failure  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  cope  adee^uately  with  the  famine  on  the 


M.   DURNOVO. 

Volga.  The  writer  takes  a  very  strongly  hostile 
view  of  M.  Durnovo,  who  is  described  as  a  fitting 
successor  of  Count  Demetri  Tolstoi,  whom  lie  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  despotic  officials  from  whom 
Russia  ever  suffered. 

'■  Durnovo  owes  his  career  to  a  mere  chance. 
When  in  1881  General  Ignatieff  held  the  portfolio 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  begged  the  Czar  to 
nominate  Durnovo  as  his  assistant,  meaning  a  man 
of  the  same  name  with  that  of  the  actual  minister, 
a  friend  of  Ignatieff  and  a  good  Slavophile. 

"  'Which  Durnovo?'  asked  the  Czar.  '  That  stupid 
general?' 

"'The  governor  of  Ekaterinoslaff, '  promptly  re- 
plied the  ex-diplomat  Ignatieff  instantly  observing 
that  the  Czar  was  not  too  much  disposed  in  favor  of 
h'lsprotege,  and  desiring  to  get  out  of  the  quandary 
in  which  he  found  himself.  Now  Ignatieff  knew 
nothing  but  the  mere  name  of  this  Durnovo,  and 
yet,  nolens  volens,  he  had  to  accept  him  as  his  as- 
sistant. Thus  a  man  who  was  nothing  but  a  simple 
administrator  came  to  hold  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  state.  When  Ignatieff  was  succeeded 
by  Tolstoi',  Durnovo  was  cliosen  to  the  post  of  head 
official  of  the  Chancellery  of  the  Emperor,  and  then 
was  nominated  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  he  has  held  his  post  he  has 
initiated  no  political  measures,  for  all  those  passed 
under  his  rtile  were  already  prepared  by  Count  Tol- 


stoi, who  thus  continues,  though  dead,  still  to  fill 
his  original  office.  In  fact,  at  present  M.  Durnovo 
has  shown  himself  nothing  but  the  political  execu- 
tor of  his  predecessor — i.e.,  wholly  opposed  to  the 
modern  spirit,  for  those  are  the  terms  of  the  testa- 
ment to  which  he  gi  ves  effect. " 

M.  Durnovo  has  limited  the  jury  laws,  established 
the  new  district  administrators  in  place  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  formed  the  special  police 
into  a  powerful  and  independent  department,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Home  Office,  Another  Dur- 
novo, cousin  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presides 
over  the  police.  M.  Durnovo  is  more  or  less  in  sharp 
antagonism  with  M.  Vischnegradsky,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

"  He  has  always  been  an  upholder  of  religious 
tolerance.  But  for  him  the  persecution  against  the 
Jews  might  have  broken  out  sooner,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  this  persecution  may  be  the  cause  of  his 
ultimate  fall.  It  is  a  subject  of  constant  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  the  champion  of  intolerance  and  of  rigorous 
measures :  and  it  is  possible  that  Vischnegradsky 
might  have  overturned  his  adversary  Durnovo  on 
this  question,  if  Durnovo  were  not  the  man  of  straw 
of  the  omnipotent  President  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobe- 
donostzeff. " 


Some  Railway  Facts  and  Figures. — There  is  a 
paper,  illustrated  with  copious  pictures  of  locomo- 
tives, in  the  English  Illustrated  for  Februarj', 
describing  the  London  and  North-Western  Locomo- 
tive Works  at  Crewe.  The  Ijondon  and  North- 
Western  engines  burn  3,095  tons  of  coal  every  day 
in  the  year.  One  engine,  the  "Charles  Dickens," 
last  September  completed  a  million  miles  run  in. 
little  more  than  nine  and  a  half  years,  that  is  to  say, 
it  ran  more  than  100,000  miles  a  year,  and  consumed 
in  the  course  of  that  time  12,515  tons  of  coal,  that 
is  to  say,  it  requires  about  a  ton  of  coal  to  carry  a 
train  80  miles.  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  has  run 
from  Tring  to  Bletchley  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an 
hour.  The  writer  strings  together  the  following 
figures  concerning  the  London  and  North-Western 

Capital,  $.'300,000,000.  Revenue  per  annum,  $50,- 
000,000.  Expenditure  per  annum,  $30,000,000. 
Number  of  persons  employed  by  company,  60,000. 
Number  of  persons  employed  in  locomotive  depart 
meut,  18,000.  Miles  operated  on,  2,700;  engines 
owned,  2, 620 ;  carriages  owned,  6, 000 ;  wagons 
owned,  57,000;  carts,  3,500;  horses,  3,500;  steam- 
ships, 20.  Passengers  carried  annually,  63,000,000; 
weight  of  tickets  issued  annually,  50  tons ;  tons  of 
goods  and  minerals  carried  annually,  37,500,000; 
number  of  stations,  800;  signal  cabins,  1,500;  signal 
levers  in  use,  32,000;  signal  lamps  lighted  every 
night,  17,000.  Value  of  work  done  at  Crewe  for 
various  departments,  $3, 250, 000  ,  mileage  per  annum, 
61,417,483;  fuel  consumed,  1,129,612  tons,  water 
used,  8,416,000  tons;  number  of  special  trains  run — 
passenger,  56,000;  goods,  155,000. 
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PETER  THE    GREAT  AS  PETER  THE   LITTLE. 

THE  leading  ctmtributiou  to  this  month's  Scan- 
diuaviau  magazine  literature  is,  without 
doubt,  Gerhard  Grove's  article  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift 
on  "Features  in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great."  The 
facts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  unpublished  diary 
(kept  by  his  secretary,  Rasmas  Aereboe)  of  the 
Danish  Ambassador,  Jost  Juel,  a  gallant  naval 
officer,  sometime  Commander  of  the  fleet,  and, 
later  on,  Vice-Admiral,  who  received  his  early 
maritime  education  in  Holland,  and  fell,  with 
honor,  in  1715,  at  the  battle  of  Riigen,  fighting 
against  the  Swedes.  He  appears  to  have  been  some  ■ 
what  of  a  favorite  with  Czar  Peter — a  position 
which,  however,  was  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
as  the  merry  monarch  seemed  to  show  his  favoritism 
pretty  much  as  some  misguided  children  show 
their  fondness  for  their  pet  puss,  viz.,  by  tweaking 
its  whiskers  and  pulling  its  tail. 

Jost  Juel  first  met  the  Czar  at  Narva,  in  the 
November  of  1709.  The  booming  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  cannon  announced  the  latter's 
arrival,  and  Juel  would  fain  have  ridden  to  meet 
him,  but  was  deterred  by  the  Commandant.  Peter's 
first  visit,  after  his  arrival,  was  paid  to  the  Com- 
mandant's father,  the  aged  Zoloff,  who  had  been 
his  childhood's  tutor,  and  whom  he  always  treated 
with  the  most  attentive  courtesy.  Juel  states  that 
he  saw  him,  the  day  after  his  visit,  standing  like  a 
lackey  at  the  back  of  a  sleigh  in  which  old  Zoloff 
reclined  and  waiting  upon  him  during  the  whole  of 
the  drive.  In  society,  where  Peter  was  accustomed 
to  nicknaming  his  friends,  he  distinguished  Zoloff 
by  the  playful  apiiellation,  "The  Patriarch."  Juel 
describes  the  Czar  as  a  very  tall  man,  wearing  his 
own  short,  curly  brown  hair  and  a  pair  of  fairly 
large  mustaches.  He  was  simple  in  dress  and 
manner,  but  remarkably  sharp  and  intelligent,  and 
mostly  surrounded  by  his  jesters,  who  shouted, 
screamed,  piped,  wliistled,  sang,  and  smoked  in  his 
room,  while  he  himself  was  conversing,  apparently 
undisturbed  by  the  hideous  noise  around  him.  Juel 
was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  the  freedom  the  Czar 
allowed  these  men,  and  relieves  his  feelings  in  a 
doleful  plaint  in  his  diary,  tliough  he  seems,  later 
on,  to  have  become  accustomed  to  Peter's  attach- 
ment to  dwarfs  and  buffoons.  (With  Juel,  these 
terms  would  seem  to  be  synonymous. )  On  one  oc- 
casion a  jester  who  had  sworn  to  shave  his  head 
or  beard  if  Wiborg  sliould  be  taken  presented  him- 
self before  Peter  at  the  feast  after  the  taking  of  the 
town,  when  the  Czar  gave  him  a  ducat  for  "  drink - 
money,"  hanging  the  coin,  with  his  own  hands,  in 
the  jester's  beard  by  means  of  a  string  and  sealing- 
wax  Instantly  the  others,  to  please  the  Czar, 
followed  his  example,  and  at  last  the  poor  fool's 
beard  became  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  tie  it 
up  to  ease  the  intense  pain  caused  by  his  burden  of 
ducats. 

The  jesters  showed  neither  fear  nor  respect  for 
their  master  and  were  seldom  pimished   for  their 


audacious  and  coarse  behavior.  The  Czar,  however, 
chancing  once  to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  the 
subject  of  Judas'  treachery  to  our  Saviour,  and 
receiving  the  reply  from  one  of  his  jesters,  Jacob- 
sky,  that  "  Judas  was  foolish  ;  he  should  not  have 
sold  Christ  so  cheap, "' showed  his  anger  and  con- 
tempt at  the  impious  frivolity  of  the  remark  by 
having  a  special  order  created  for  him  and  desig- 
nating him  thereafter,  "The  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Judas. "  The  badge  of  the  order  depicted  Judas  in 
the  act  of  hanging  himself,  and  as  Jacobsky  was  a 
tiny  dwarf  and  it  weighed,  together  with  its  chain, 
something  over  a  stone,  the  punishment  was  by  no 
means  slight.  Juel's  diary  gives  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  idiosyncracies  of  Peter  the  Little.  To  read  how 
this  Peter,  apparently  no  relation  at  all  to  the  great 
Peter  who  founded  Russia's  capital  and  did  so  many 
wondrous  deeds,  amuses  himself  by  taking  weak- 
stomached  wretches  out  to  sea  with  him,  shutting 
them  up  m  their  cabins  and  laughing  at  their  sick- 
ness and  misery ;  to  read  how  delightfully  he  fills 
his  subject  with  spirits  and  makes  them  helplessly 
drunk,  and  how  he  tortures  poor  Juel  with  the 
strongest  of  liquors,  filling  him  against  his  will  and 
taking»no  heed  of  his  protests  and  agonized  plead- 
ings, is  not  without  a  certain  serio-comic  interest, 
though  to  the  schoolboy  who  still  possesses  a  whole- 
some reverence  for  the  heroes  of  his  history,  it  must 
tend  a  little  to  scrape  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread. 
Still,  in  those  days,  he  was  a  bad  host  indeed 
whose  guests  were  not  drunk,  and  Czar  Peter  was 
doubtless  determined  to  set  a  shining  example.  One 
among  the  many  curious  scenes  Juel  describes  we 
extract.  "On  the  2d  of  May  (1710)  r  The  Czar  was 
a  gue^  on  the  Vice-Admiral's  ship.  I  was  also  in- 
vited. Toasts  were  drunk  in  the  strongest  of  liquors 
during  the  booming  of  sometimes  seven,  sometimes 
five  cannon,  fired,  at  a  signal  from  the  Admiral,  by 
every  vessel  which  carried  cannon.  The  Czar,  when 
on  board  any  ship,  desires  to  be  called  not 'Your 
Majesty, '  but  simply  Choutbynacht.  Whoever  for- 
gets that  is  punished  by  having  immediately  to 
drink  off  a  large  glass  of  strong  wine.  I  and  some 
others,  who  were  accustomed  to  giving  him  his 
proper  title,  forgot  ourselves  often  and  had  to  drink 
'punishment'  together  with  the  usual  toa.sts.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Czar  had  a  special  butlor  who,  be- 
tween the  toasts,  forced  the  guests  to  drink,  and 
who  brought  me  another  large  glass.  As  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  him  otherwi.se  I  fled  (he  was  an  old, 
unwieldy,  fat  man,  and  had  slippers  on,  besides) 
and  sprang  up  tlie  foremast,  and  seated  mj'self  in 
the  shrouds.  Tlie  butler  told  the  Czar,  and  presentl)' 
he  himself,  with  the  same  large  glass  held  to  his 
lips,  climbed  up  after  me  and  seated  himself  beside 
me  in  the  place  I  had  hoped  to  find  secure,  and  I 
had  to  drink  not  only  that  glass  but  four  more,  imtil 
I  became  so  drunk  that  it  was  at  the  peril  of  my 
life  I  crawled  down  again."  Hard  drinking  and 
coarseness  of  feeling  go  so  often  hand  inhand  that 
it  is  not  so  great  a  shock  to  us  to  learn  from  Juel 
how   Peter  the  Great,  in  his  character  as  Peter  the 
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Little,  oi-dered  three  runaways  who  had  been 
brought  to  him  to  play  a  game  of  hazard,  for  his 
iiinusenient,  to  see  wliicli  should  go  to  the  gallows, 
and  watched  the  unlucky  wretch  hoisted  up  to  the 
executioner  who  sat  on  the  mainyard  waiting  to 
receive  him. 


HEINRICH  VON  SYBEL. 

OINCE  Heinrich  von  Sybel  began  his  monumental 
v!3  history  of  "'The  Foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire," many  reviews  of  his  book  have  been  written, 
but  it  is  surprising  iiow  little  has  been  forthcoming 
about  the  career  of  the  writer  of  the  work      In  the 


HEINRICH  VON  SYBEL. 

January  number  of  Nord  and  Sud,  however,  there 
is  a  very  interesting  character  study  of  the  histori- 
an by  Herr  J  Caro,  and  from  it  the  following  notes 
are  taken  : 

Heinrich  Karl  Ludolph  von  Sybel  was  born  at 
Dusseldorf  on  December  2,  1817,  the  year  in  wliich 
the  idea  of  founding  a  Society  for  German  History 
first  came  to  light.  Of  more  significance  is  the 
circumstance  that  he  came  of  a  family  which,  as 
far  back  as  can  be  traced,  furnished  the  Church  and 
the  State  with  a  line  of  conspicuous  representatives, 
and  which  during  his  boyhood  formed  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  eminent  figures  in  literature  and  art. 
After  eight  years  at  the  school  of  liis  native  town, 
the  talented  youth  of  sixteen  went  to  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  in  seven  semesters  he  was  promoted 
to   the   rank    of   Doctor   of    Philosophy      For   four 


semesters  he  attended  the  historical  lectures  of 
Ranke — lectures  which  had  become  memoi^ble  in 
German  historiography,  and  which,  with  truth, 
have  been  characterized  as  the  beginning  of  a  great 
school.  For  the  fascinating  teacher  gathered  round 
him  a  number  of  highly-gifted  youths,  directed 
their  studies,  and  showed  them  the  paths  which  had 
to  be  trodden  in  re.search  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  past.  When  Sybel  joined  this  class  he  was 
the  youngest,  and  though  he  was  visibly  influenced 
by  Ranke 's  method  of  treatment,  he  would  seem  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
stream  less  than  did  any  of  his  fellow -students. 
In  addition  to  attending  this  history  class,  he  pur- 
sued a  very  .systematic  and  liberal  course  of  study, 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  impressions  he  re- 
ceived .from  the  many  distinguished  artists  and 
scholars  who  frequented  his  father's  house. 

Sybel' s  first  dissertation  was  on  the  Goths  and 
their  historian  Jordanis.  Another,  on  the  "Origin 
of  Royalty  in  Germany"  (1844),  kept  in  motion  for 
years  a  legion  of  critical  pens,  great  and  small — 
among  them  that  of  Waitz,  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Historical  Society,  who  had  just  published  his  first 
volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  German  Constitu- 
tion, "  and  had  treated  the  origin  of  German  royalty 
from  a  very  different  standpoint  from  that  taken  by 
Sybel. 

Meanwhile  Sybel  had  attracted  universal  attention 
by  his  "History  of  the  First  Crusade"  (1841),  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges to  have  been  laid  by  Ranke,  and  immediately 
after  its  publication  went  to  Bonn  as  privatdocent, '  ^ 
at  the  university,  becoming  professor  in  1844.  Ih< 
1846  he  left  Bonn  and  went  to  Marburg,  also  as  a 
professor,  but  here  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  necessary  for  scientific 
work.  From  a  lecture  on  "  Edmund  Burke  and  Ire- 
land, "  however,  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  that  time 
he  had  already  begun  researches  in  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  work  on  that  subject 
established  his  reputation,  and  has  become  a  recog- 
nized standard  work. 

The  favor  with  which  King  Maximilian  II.  of 
Bavaria  looked  upon  the  study  and  the  writing  of 
history  rendered  possible  the  production  of  histori- 
cal works  of  permanent  value.  Ranke  himself 
coidd  not  take  up  his  abode  in  Munich,  but  both  l.e 
and  the  Kiug  at  once  selected  Sybel  as  the  fit  man 
for  the  Chair  of  History  at  the  Bavarian  University. 
"You  need,"  wrote  Ranke  to  Sybel,  "a  suitable 
field  for  your  talents,  and  Munich  offers  it  to  you. 
You  will  be  happier  there,  and  you  can  develop 
5'our  peculiar  gifts.  Will  j'ou  stand  in  your  own 
way?  Because  I  love  and  honor  you,  because  I 
wish  you  what  is  best,  I  desire  you  to  accept  it." 
The  prophecy  of  the  master  was  fulfilled,  and  so 
deep  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Sybel  that  no 
one  can  attempt  to  depict  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  South  German  metropolis  without  alluding  to 
the  prominent  traces  of  himself  which  the  professor 
has  left  behind  him.     A  circle  of  worshippers  and 
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n  group  of  clever  and  promising  students,  inipi-essed 
by  the  reality  of  his  principles,  soon  crowded  round 
the  scholar  in  their  midst.  This  was  in  ISoG.  In 
1861  the  Prussian  Government  summoned  him  back 
to  Bonn.  The  more  his  special  genius  came  to  the 
front,  and  tlie  more  definite  his  conceptions  of  de- 
cisive moments  in  history  became,  the  louder  grew 
the  voices  of  dissent  of  an  opposition  party.  It  is 
to  the  insinuations  of  his  opponents  that  we  owe 
"The  German  Nation  and  Empire,"  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Sybel's  confession  of  faith.  A  year  after  he 
returned  to  Bonn  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  soon  he  found 
liimself  fighting  for  his  principles  and  defending  the 
aim  of  his  life  iu  the  "Conflict,"  as  it  was  called. 

An  eye  affection  caused  Sjbel  to  resign  his  par- 
liamentary duties  and  confine  his  powers  to  the 
business  of  teaching  ;  but  when  the  Schleswig-Hol 
stein  complications  set  in  he  accompanied  the 
thunder  of  the  German  arms  with  his  essay  on 
"  Germanj-  and  Denmark  in  the  Thirteenth  Centurj-. "' 
In  "Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Revolutionary  War," 
he  showed  up  the  weakness  of  Austria  ;  in  "  The 
New  Germany  and  France,"  he  wrote  a  warning  for 
France  ;  and  when  the  German  troops  stood  victori- 
ous on  French  soil,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
the  event  and  its  consequences  in  the  Fortniglithj 
Review  oi  January,  1871.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was 
a  member  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and 
in  187.5  he  i-esigned  the  Bonn  professorship,  to  svic- 
ceed  Max  Duncker  as  Director  of  the  Archives  at 
Berlin.  The  results  of  his  activity  at  this  post — 
the  "Publications  from  the  Prussian  Archives,"  the 
improved  organization  of  tlie  "Mouumenta  Germa- 
niae  Historica, "  the  editing  of  the  "Political  Corre- 
spondence of  Frederick  the  Great, "  the  founding  of 
a  Prussian  station  in  Rome  for  researcli  in  German 
history — are  familiar  enough.  Nearly  a  decade 
passed  before  it  was  rumored  that  the  New  German 
Empire  had  found  its  historian  in  the  great  organ- 
izer of  the  State  archives.  When  at  length  the 
five  volumes  appeared,  edition  after  edition  and 
translations  into  other  languages  made  the  work 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
With  what  interest  the  history  was  looked  forward 
to  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  narrator 
of  Germany's  struggles  under  William  I.  had  un- 
reserved access  to  the  State  archives  and  correspond- 
ence. The  book  does  not  contain  any  sensational 
state  secrets,  however.  Nor  has  Sybel's  sincerity 
been  disputed.  Still,  the  history  is  a  glorification 
of  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  may   be  regarded  as  an  apology   for   Prussia. 

The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  recently 
held  at  Washington  is  described  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Revieio  and  in  the  London  Quarterly  Revietc. 
The  chief  result  of  the  Conference  was  to  prove 
that  the  general  idea  of  the  reunion  of  all  Method- 
ists has  taken  firm  possession  of  the  most  influen 
tial  minds  in  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


JEAN  PAUL'S  COUNTRY. 

IN  the  new  issue  of  the  Literarisches  Jahrbuch 
Dr.  Adam  Wolf  gives  some  reminiscences  of 
Jean  Paul.  The  little  town  of  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria, 
where  Jean  Paul  was  born  in  1763,  was  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  fire  in  1834,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt, 
but  the  old  parsonage  is  still  standing,  and  over  the 
door  it  has  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  "Jean 
Paul,  Friedrich  Richter's  birthplace, "  while  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  a  memorial  to- 
the  famous  author.  Jean  Paul,  however,  spent  only  ly 
the  first  three  years  of  his  life  at  Wunsiedel.  His 
real  home  is  north  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood  and  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion, felt  the  first  breath  of  young  love,  and  ripened 
into  manhood.  There  in  snow  and  wind  he  trod 
the  rough  roads,  with  care  in  his  lieart  and  a  smile 
on  his  lips  ;  there,  too,  are  the  villages  and  the  par- 
sonages round  which  he  has  woven  the  gold  threads 
of  his  imagination. 

His  youth  has  been  described  as  a  passion  time- 
and  hunger  period.  His  father  was  chaplain  and 
organist  at  Wunsiedel,  and  then  pastor  at  Joditz 
and  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saal.  At  Joditz  the 
family  lived  in  one  room,  at  Schwarzenbach  they 
had  two  ;  but  the  father,  even  with  these  small  ex- 
penses, could  not  make  both  ends  meet.  He  died 
young,  and  the  widow  went  to  Hof,  and  in  a  little 
house  behind  the  church  managed  to  e.arn  a  small 
livelihood  by  sewing  and  sjyinning.  In  1781  young 
Richter  went  to  the  University  at  Leipzig,  but  soon 
ran  away.  After  suffering  much  privation  with 
his  mother,  he  took  to  teaching  at  Toper,  and  later 
(1790-4)  he  had  a  private  school  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Schwarzenbach. 

B}'  the  time  he  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year 
a  youth  full  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  lay  behind  him, 
but  he  never  complained.  His  first  works  were  in 
the  satirical  vein,  but  while  he  was  teaching  at 
Schwarzenbach  idyls  and  novels  fiowed  from  his 
pen,  and  all  the  life  he  depicted  in  them  was  his 
life.  Wuz  was  himself,  Auenthal  was  the  village 
Joditz.  All  the  scenes  and  figures  were  from  life, 
and  no  hero  ever  gave  such  a  faithful  account  of 
himself  as  Jean  Paul  has  done  in  his  novels.  No 
picture  could  be  more  touching  than  that  in  which 
he  describes  how  he  poured  his  salary  into  the  lap 
of  his  poor  old  mother. 

In  1796  he  first  went  to  Weimar.  Schiller  and 
Goethe  received  l.im  coolly,  but  Herder,  Wieland, 
Knebel,  and  the  women  especially  welcomed  him 
warmly.  Next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  the  lit- 
tle book  in  wiiich  she  had  noted  down  her  earnings 
served  long  after  to  remind  him  of  all  the  torments 
of  her  midnight  labors.  After  this  sad  experience, 
he  began  a  sort  of  wandering  life,  visiting  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Berlin.  In  If^Ol  he  married, 
and  after  a  few  years  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg, 
settled  with  wife  and  child  at  Bayreuth  in  1804. 
His  income  from  his  works  and  a  pension  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  existence  in  tolerable  com- 
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fort,  and  his  friends  and  his  family  provided  him 
with  the  happiness  and  tlie  sunshine  he  had  longed 
for  so  much  in  his  earlj-  days.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  short  tours  he  never  left  Bayreuth 
again.  He  lived  at  No.  384  in  the  Friedrichstrasse, 
and  over  the  door  a  tablet  with  gilt  lettering  an- 
nounces the  fact,  "In  this  house  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Eichter  lived. "  Now  he  lies  in  the  quiet  cemetery 
under  a  monstrous  granite  block,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed "Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  born  March 
31,  1763,  at  Wunsiedel,  died  November  14,  1825; 
and  his  son  Max  Emanuel,  born  November  8,  1803, 
at  Coburg,  died  September  25,  1823,  at  Bayreuth." 


FACTS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

REV.  A.  P.  PARKER'S  paper  in  the  Missioiiary 
Review  of  the  World  for  February  is  full  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  vast  semi- 
civilized  country  known  as  China.  The  Empire  of 
China  extends  over  71  degrees  of  longitude  and  34 
parallels  of  latitude,  covering  a  territory  a  third 
larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe  and  nearly  half 
as  large  again  as  the  United  States.  It  yields  every 
kind  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  production 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  employment  of  its 
400,000,000  population.  "It  is  the  oldest  country  in 
existence  that  has  a  history,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  4, 600  years  without  a  break  in  its  contin- 
uity. Contemporaneous  with  Egypt  and  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  it  has  outlived  them  all.  While  these 
mighty  empires  have  sunken  in  oblivion,  and  heaps 
of  rubbish  mark  the  forgotten  scenes  of  their  power 
and  grandeur,  China  has  continued  on  her  way,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  whose 
powerful  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  human  race 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  One  of  the  oldest  books 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
the  Shu  King,  one  of  the  Chinese  classics,  which 
contains  a  record  of  events  that  occurred  in  this 
country  B.C.  2300. 

"Possessed  of  knowledge  of  letters,  architecture, 
agriculture,  and  civil  government  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era,  Chinese  civilization  was  old 
when  Greece  and  Rome  were  young,  and  ten  cent- 
uries ago  China  was  the  most  civilized  nation  in 
the  world.  It  has  kept  under  one  government, 
under  one  homogeneous  set  of  civil  institutions,  the 
greatest  mass  of  human  beings  that  has  ever  existed 
under  one  government  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
Geographical  isolation,  filial  piety,  industry,  in- 
nate strength  of  character— all  of  these  have  been 
offered  in  explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenome- 
non. " 

Yet  the  Chinese  are  a  heathen  people.  Many  of 
the  same  causes  which  have  strengthened  their 
nationality  have  likewise  arrested  their  development 
by  closing  them  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  nineteenth-century  civilization  is  beginning, 
howevei-,  to  tell  upon  China.  "The  mighty  momen- 
tum of  Christian  civilization  has  struck  the  country, 
startling  the  Chinese  out  of  their  mental  and  moral 


lethargy,  and  while  they  have  striven,  blindl}'^  ana 
foolishly  at  times,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  foreign- 
ers and  foreign  innovations,  they  have  begun  to 
accept  the  situation  and  try  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  condition  of  things  that  they  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  avoid,  and  are,  in  a  word,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  foreign  influence  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  with  ever- increasing 
force. 

"The  pressure  of  foreign  influence  has  been  de- 
livered upon  the  Chinese  along  three  general  lines — 
viz.,  political,  commercial,  and  missionary.  The 
governments  of  the  West  have  been  urging  upon  the 
Chinese  the  necessity  of  receiving  ministers,  con- 
suls, and  government  agents  at  Peking  and  the 
treaty  ports,  and  of  sending  similar  govei-nment 
agents  abroad  to  the  treaty  powers,  thus  entering 
into  the  comity  of  nations,  adopting  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  reaping  the  immense 
advantages  growing  out  of  intercourse  with  various 
countries  of  the  world. " 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  RECENT  PEACE  CONGRESS. 
'"T^HE  Februarj'  number  of  the  Church  at  Home 
A  and  Abroad  contains  an  account,  by  Signor 
Matteo  Prochet,  D.  D. ,  of  the  recent  Peace  Congress 
at  Rome.  The  most  important  resolution  adopted 
by  the  convention  was  that  of  constituting  a  perma- 
nent international  committee  to  act  between  one 
congress  [^and  another,  and  to  serve  as  a  tie  between 
the  various  peace  societies  of  the  world. 

The  following  principles  were  declared  by  the 
congress  to  form  the  basis  of  international  public 
rights  : 

No  individual  has  the  right  to  be  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  no  State  has  the  right  of  declaring  war 
against  another. 

All  differences  between  nations  must  be  arranged 
by  means  of  judicial  process. 

Between  nations  there  is  a  natural  solidarity  and 
they  have,  like  individuals,  the  right  of  legitimate 
defence. 

The  right  of  conquest  does  not  exist. 

All  peoples  have  the  unquestionable  and  inalien- 
able right  of  disposing  freely  of  themselves. 

The  autonomy  of  all  nations  is  inviolable. 

This  congress  declares  that  permanent  arbitration 
treaties  between  the  peoples  are  the  safest  and  the 
shortest  way  to  pass  from  the  state  of  war  and  armed 
truce  to  that  of  peace,  by  the  institution  of  progres- 
sive international  jurisdiction. 


There  is  an  article  in  the  Church  Juarterly  Re- 
view which  Oriental  Christians,  including  Mr.  Pobe- 
donoztseff,  will  read  with  some  degree  of  curiositj' 
and  interest.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  Proselytism, "  and  discusses  the  revival 
of  the  Anglican  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  that  there  is  no 
room  for  an  Anglican  bishop  to  superintend  work 
which  ought  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE   FRENCH  SCHOOL-G-IRL. 

THERE  is  a  paper  of  some  length  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Atlantic  entitled  "What  French  Girls 
Study,"  by  Henrietta  Channing  Dana.  The  writer 
speaks  from  her  own  experience  as  a  school-girl  in 
Paris,  and  from  that  of  her  friends  there.  Her 
cai-eful  consideratiou  of  the  subject  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

THE  FINE  CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

"We  do  not  wonder  that  the  French  prefer,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  religious  schools  for  their 
<;hildren,  when  we  are  told  of  the  thorough  training, 
the  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  devout  enthusiasm  of  the  nuns  for  their 
work. 

"The  nuns  are  the  teachers,  ai>d  they  teach,  not 
from  any  necessitj'  of  earning  their  living,  but  from 
devotion  to  a  cause.  When  a  woman  decides  to 
enter  a  religious  order  she  has  the  ch.oiceof  a  num- 
ber of  orders,  consecrated  to  an  immense  variety  of 
works ;  therefore  if  she  chooses  an  order  devoted  to 
the  educatiou  of  the  rich  it  is  because  she  has  cer- 
tain mental  gifts,  a  love  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  young  girls 
of  this  class.  It  is  her  life  work,  to  which  she  freely 
consecrates  her  powers."  These  teachers  take  the 
broadest  and  truest  view  of  education,  and  consider 
its  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  elements  equally. 
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All  instruction  is  oral.  The  text -book  is  not  used, 
either  in  the  convent  schools  or  the  secular  fashion- 
able girls'  schools  of  Paris. 

"The  test  of  scholarship  is  not  parrot-learning, 
but  good  understanding.  Having  no  text  to  mem- 
orize, we  were  obliged  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
instructions,  cultivate  all  the  intelligence  and  mem- 
ory we  had,  and  to  learn  to  express  ourselves  in  our 
own  words,  both  at  the  frequent  oral  examina- 
tions and  in  our  written  abstracts.  We  had  to  take 
a  good  deal  of  pains  with  these  abstracts,  as  we 
were  marked  on  them  as  well  as  at  the  examina- 
tions. " 

As  to  the  curriculum,  the  most  salient  feature  is 
the  entire  absence  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
(other  than  arithmetic) ,  and  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  science.  The  Frenchman  insists  that  his 
daughter  shall  know  her  own  language  with  great 
thoroughness  before  she  starts  on  those  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  "Fifteen  hours  a  week,  forty  five 
weeks  in  the  year,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  French 
girl  devotes  to  perfecting  herself  in  her  own  lan- 
guage and  literature. " 

Minor  points  of  interest  are  a  half  year's  study  of 
the  Bible,  considered  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  remarkably  full  course  in  history,  and  the  fine 
training  in  music  and  painting. 
^  "I  need  not  add,"  says  this  quondam  Parisienne, 
"that  the  girls  were  clever  with  their  needles.  This 
will  easily  be  taken  for  granted.     We  were  taught 


fine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  fancy-work,  and  were 
well  exercised  in  mending  and  darning. " 

THE  JAPANESE  WOMAN, 

As  She  Appears  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

IN  the  February  CotunopoUtan  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
eulogizes  the  woman  of  Japan  on  pages  which 
have  broadened  the  borders  of  their  phylacteries 
with  profuse  marginal  illustrations  of  Japanese  life 
and  landscape. 

SHE  IS  PATIENT,    SELF  DENYING  AND  DUTIFUL. 

He  finds  the  maidens  of  Cipango  not  so  beautiful 
as  their  Western  cousins,  but  oh !  much  more  un- 
selfish and  self-sacrificing'  "Compared  to  their 
stately  sisters  of  England  and  America  they  are  what 
a  delicate  ivory  carving  is  to  a  marble  statue,"  but 
morally  they  are  in  point  of  fact  the  most  unselfish, 
the  most  self-denying,  the  most  dutiful,  and  the  most 
patient  women  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most 
considerate  and  pleasing  ;  and,  as  I  truly  believe, 
more  fa'thful  to  their  own  limited  but  ancient  and 
earnest  ideal  of  rectitude  than  any  other  of  their 
sisters  among  the  nations.  The  civilization,  im- 
mensely antique  and  rigid,  which  has  not,  with  all 
its  changes,  produced  so  very  great  a  success  in  the 
Japanese  man.  has.  while  placing  the  Japanese 
woman  in  a  deplorabij^  unfair  and  subordinate  posi- 
tion, brought  out  in  her  being,  by  some  strange 
spell,  all  the  social  virtues  of  which  her  race  is 
capable,  and  made  her  even  in  her  subjection  so 
gentle,  winning,  and  admirable  that  the  boldest 
advocates  of  reform  in  education  and  national 
development  tremble  wlien  they  ask  themselves 
whether  civilization  fud  'woman's  rights'  may  not 
take  away  more  from  this  tranquil,  contented,  a.nd 
delightful  creature  than  it  can  ever  give  to  her. " 

And  this  angelic  disposition  has  been  achieved  in 
a  social  state  which  "is  low"  to  the  point  of  servi- 
tude. 

HER  DISADVANTAGES. 

The  Japanese  women  belong  throughout  their  ca 
reer  "to  some  man  or  other — first  their  father,  next 
their  eldest  brother,  afterward  their  husband  and 
his  male  relations.  They  hardly  ever  hold  property, 
since  the  family  is  perpetuated  along  the  male  line 
only,  and  the  real  and  personal  estates  pass  to  the 
boys.  They  have  little  or  no  voice  in  choosing 
their  husbands,  yet  take  one  they  must  before  they 
are  twenty  years  old,  btit  that  husband,  whom  they 
have  not  wanted,  has  an  almost  unquestionable 
right  to  divorce  his  wife  upon  the  smallest  reason 
or  for  none  at  all.  -  .  .  Out  of  500  mai-riagcs,  200  at 
least  end  in  some  sad  and  capricious  separation;  for 
the  husband  can  get  rid  of  his  wife  on  the  ground  of 
too  much  gossi])ing  or  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  mother-in-law;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
children  afterward  belong  to  him  exclusively." 

Sir  Edwin  thinks  that  the  most  useful  change  in 
the  state  of  the  Japanese  woman  would  be  to  reform 
the  laws  of  property  in  her  favor. 
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THE    "GIRLS'  POLY"    OF    LONDON. 

MR.  ALBERT  SHAW  describes  in  the  February 
Sc-n7wer's  "A  Model  Working-Girls'  Club." 
It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Shaw's  plea  that  the  great  army  of  unprotected 
young  girls  who  are  earning  their  lonely  living  in 
our  greatest  cities  are  even  more  worthy  of  aid  and 
encouragement  than  the  like  class  of  young  men, 
who  were  the  first  to  receive  attention  in  this 
matter. 

"If  any  class  of  women  on  earth  has  especial 
right  to  claim  the  protection  of  all  men,  they  are 
those  in  our  cities  who  work  for  their  living ;  and 
there  will  come  a  time,  when  no  emploj'er  of  labor 
will  dare  to  offend  an  awakened  public  sentiment 
by  misconduct  toward  members  of  those  classes. " 

MRS.    QUINTIN  HOGG'S  SPLENDID  WORK. 

The  Young  Men's  Poh'technic  Institute  of  Lon- 
don, built  with  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  munifi- 
cent financial  aid  of  Mr  Quintin  Hogg,  was  briefly 
described  in  the  February  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
has  been  elsewhere  written  of  at  length  by  Mr. 
Shaw^  "The  young  women's  'Poly'  grew  subse- 
quently out  of  Mrs.  Quintin  Hogg's  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  young  men.  In  many  of  the  classrooms  of 
the  '  Poly'  it  had  come  to  be  the  practice  to  admit 
young  women  students  ;  but  the  club  features  of  the 
establishment  belonged  exclusively  to  the  young 
men.  Mrs.  Hogg  frequently  opened  her  home  to 
the  girls,  and  she  regularly  held  a  Sunday  afternoon 
tea  and  Bible-class  for  more  of  them.  At  length 
the  opportunity  came  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  maturing.  A  building 
only  a  few  steps  distant  from  the  Polytechnic, 
which  had  been  constructed  and  long  used  as  a 
West  End  gentlemen's  club,  came  into  the  market 
and  Mr.  Hogg  leased  it.  The  building  was  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  girls' 
club  as  Mrs.  Hogg  desired  to  establish.  It  was  fur- 
nished and  fitted  up  at  Mr.  Hogg's  expense,  and 
was  ready  for  opening  in  April,  1888." 

The  accommodations  of  the  Young  Womens'  In- 
stitute have  been  successively  enlarged  until  at 
present  here  are  1,200  members,  with  many  hundreds 
of  eager  applicants  who  cannot  be  admitted. 

FEES   AND   PRI\aLEGES. 

"The  fees  for  institute  membership  are  very  small 
— eighteen  pence  per  quarter,  or  five  shillings 
($1.25)  per  year.  The  establishment  is  open  in  all 
its  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  from  6  :30 
to  10  in  the  evenings.  The  membership  fee  gives 
free  use  of  sitting-rooms,  library,  reading  and  music 
rooms,  game- rooms,  recreation  grounds,  and  nu- 
merous other  advantages,  and  also  entitles  the  fort- 
unate young  woman  to  admission  at  low  tuition 
rates  to  an  immense  range  of  classes  and  entertain- 
ments. " 

In  the  refreshment-room,  which  has  a  very  large 


clientele,  a  good  substantial  dinner  can  be  obtained 
for  sixpence,  and  a  lighter  meal  for  fourpence ; 
while  lunch  or  "a  bite"  can  be  had  of  a  qualitj'  and 
cheapness  far  surpassing  the  output  of  the  city  res- 
taurants. In  addition,  the  pleasant  rooms,  cleanly 
serving,  and  decent  surroundings  add  greatly  to  the 
beauties  of  the  "Polys"  dining-room. 

THE  CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE   "  POLY.  " 

The  following  list  was  made  from  the  900  odd 
new  apjjlicants  for  membership  in  1890  • 

Dressmakers,  mantle-makers,  etc 330 

Milliners    and    assistants     in    milliner 

shops Ill 

Fancy  workers 38 

Tailoresses  and  sewing-machine    opera- 
tors   76 

Clerks  and  book-keepers 90 

Teachers 55 

Shop  assistants 53 

Telegraph  operators,  etc ...  31 

Various  trades 40' 

Servants  and  other  occupations 33 

At  home  and  occupation  not  stated 125 

The  classes  in  art,  in  nurse- training,  in  music, 
elocution,  French,  German,  science,  arithmetic, 
dressmaking,  cookery,  etc.,  are  fully  and  faithfully 
attended.  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  there  is  no  humbug 
about  this  educational  element ;  a  girl  generally 
takes  up  a  study  or  studies  directly  connected  with 
her  daily  work  and  puts  her  training  into  immedi- 
ate application.  < 

CO-OPERATION   AND  THRIFT. 

This  bringing  together  in  healthy  intercourse  of 
1,200  girls  wdio  otherwise  might  or  niight  not  ever 
know  socially  a  dozen  con^rades  outside  of  their 
place  of  work,  makes  the  institute  a  great  informa- 
tion bureau.  The  evil  ways  of  the  erring  lodging- 
house  must  come  to  light,  and  the  decent  places  are 
advertised.  A  girl  has  an  opportunity  and  is  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  aid  in  redressing  grievances. 
If  slie  falls  sick  the  committee  on  visiting  and  the 
committee  on  flowers  will  smooth  and  cheer  these 
rough  daj^s. 

A  savings-bank,  doing  duty  conjointly  for  the 
neighboring  "Young  Men's  Poly,"  has  had  the  Jiiost 
admirable  result  in  encouraging  thrift  and  prudence 
in  pecuniary  matters.  The  girls  are  generally  able 
to  take  delightful  sips — sometimes  good  draughts — 
of  the  "much-needed"  in  summer.  These  vacation 
excursions  to  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
other  places  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  a  maximum  of  enjoyment  by  the  per- 
sonal oversight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quintin  Hogg  Dr. 
Shaw  intimates  that  such  institutions,  to  be  most 
efficient  and  successful,  must  perhaps  rise  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  this  club ;  that  is,  the}^  must  be 
begun  and  managed  at  first  by  private  munificence. 
Once  well  organized,  much  may  be  expected  from 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  members. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  German  "Tramp  Colonies." 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  PEABODY  describes  in 
the  February  Forum  the  German  method  of 
dealing  with  the  vagrant  unemployed.  In  most  of 
the  German  towns  there  are  anti -beggary  societies, 
the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to  give 
nothing  to  beggars.  In  these  towns  the  societies 
have  established  Wayfarers'  Lodging-houses,  admis- 
sion to  which  is  granted  on  condition  of  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  amoimt  of  work  at  the  station 
{Verpflegungs  Station)  maintained  by  the  tovsTi. 
The  complete  scheme  provides  for  these  stations  at 
intervals  of  a  half  day's  journey  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  the  means  of  the  travelling 
unemployed  are  systematically  met.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Provision  is  made  for  permanent  employ- 
ment, not  to  exceed  two  yeats,  of  those  who  cannot 
find  work  in  the  "  Labor  Colonies, "  of  which  there 
are  now  22  in  Germany.  These  colonies  are  not 
penal  institutions.  Their  deficits  are  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to  go  when 
he  chooses.  Professor  Peabody  suggests  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  system  in  these  points  :  1.  The  colonies 
must  be  small  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  2.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  their  friendly,  unofficial, 
and  Christian  character.  3.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  men  cannot  endure  the  restraint  and  leave  after 
short  stay  ;  in  1887-89  only  20. 8  per  cent,  of  those 
who  left  had  obtained  definite  occupation.  4.  A 
more  serious  evil  is  the  repeated  return  of  many ; 
of  5, 556  colonists  in  1888,  35  per  cent,  had  been  there 
before — "  colony  bummers, "  as  they  are  called.  5. 
There  is  need  of  separate  receptacles  for  the  "grain 
and  the  chaff"  which  are  sifted  by  these  sieves. 
These  colonies  are  doubly  interesting  because  they 
have  anticipated  in  their  many  features  the  plan  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  London. 

A  Year  of  General  Booth's  Work. 

Following  this  account  of  the  German  tramp  col- 
onies is  a  review  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of  General 
Booth's  work  during  the  last  year.  Dr.  Shaw 
characterizes  the  Booth  scheme  as  simply  one 
of  "assisted  emigration" — a  scheme  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  work  efficiently  to  the  extent 
of  the  money  invested  in  it.  •  It  is  not  only  not  in 
antagonism  with  any  other  weU-conceived  and 
efficiently  administered  work  for  social  progress, 
but  is  a  harmonious  factor  in  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  and  this  movement,  Dr.  Shav/  predicts,  will 
abolish  the  London  slums  in  25  years.  With  the 
£100,000  subscribed  much  has  been  done.  There  are 
now  in  London,  for  men,  8  important  "shelters,"  3 
"poor  man's  metropoles, "  7  or  8  "food  depots,"  and 
6  "elevators,"  or  workshops  and  labor  factories. 
For  the  women  there  are  several  "  shelters, "  "  food 
depots,"  "lodging-houses,"  and  "rescue  homes." 
/^  There  are  also  creches,  and  employment  of  different 
kinds  is  provided  for  women.  In  addition  to  all 
there  are  about  75  centres  in  London  ("slum  offi- 
cers'  posts")    administering   social   relief   in   some 


form,  and  25  or  30  more  in  provincial  towns.  Tlie 
first  "farm  colony"  has  been  formed,  some  miles 
down  the  Thames  from  London.  An  "  over-the-sea" 
colony  has  not  yet  been  established.  Thrift,  sound 
judgment,  and  good  economy  have  been  evinced  in 
all  the  expenditures.  "Taking  six  months  for  the 
limit  of  residence,  the  scheme  has  been  in  position 
during  1891  to  offer  9, 160  persons  the  fairest  possible 
opportunity  for  redeeming  sinful  or  imprudent  or 
unfortunate  pasts,  and  of  building  a  new  career. "  In 
conclusion,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "The  work  of  the  first 
year  has  been  admirably  done. " 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  has  recently 
intimated  to  all  the  world  that  he  likes  his 
new  political  friends  better  than  his  old  ones,  and 
probably  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  tlius 
proclaimed  that  he  has  selected  the  National  Reviaw 
as  the  organ  in  which  to  explain  the  result  of  his 
cogitations  on  old-age  pensions.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  a  considerable  gift  of  exposition,  which  he  may 
some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  in  a 
Budget  speech.  In  his  article  on  "Old- Age  Pen- 
sions, "  he  first  passes  in  review  the  various  schemes 
and  systems  which  have  been  adopted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Then  he  discusses  the  need  of  old-age 
pensions,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  two  out  of 
every  five  of  the  working  class,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  are  at  present  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  poor-law  in  their  declining  years. 
He  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  is  caused  by  the 
Friendly  Societies,  but  he  thinks  he  knows  how  t«> 
manage  them.  The  scheme  itself  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  he  thus  describes  : 

"The  sub-committee  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider during  the  recess  the  heads  of  a  scheme  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  R.  Mallock,  Mr.  James  Ran- 
kin, and  the  present  writer.  Pending  the  report  of 
the  actuary  whom  we  have  consulted,  and  the  result 
of  our  intended  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
publish  the  final  result  of  our  labors  ;  but  the  general 
outlines  of  a  scheme  which  would  satisfy  most  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  may  at  once  be  indicated. 

"The  main  object  being  to  find  a  sufficient  temp- 
tation to  induce  the  ordinary  workman  to  commence 
provision  while  young  for  possible  old  age,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  that  the  stimulus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  applied  in  its  full  force  at  tlie 
moment  when  the  provision  is  to  be  commenced. 
Accordingly,  to  induce  a  workman  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-five  to  save  £5  for  this  purpose, 
the  aid  of  the  State  might  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  bonus  for  £15,  which  would  be  added  to  his  own 
deposit  in  the  books  of  the  savings  bank.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  few  workmen  would  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  secure  £15  by  saving  £5.  Having  thus 
commenced  the  i)rovision,  the  insurer  would  be 
re(juired  to  continue  it  by  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  shillings  a  year  until  he  reached  the  pension 
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age  of  sixty -five.  To  provide  for  temporary  want,  ill- 
ness, or  other  accident,  he  would  be  allowed  at  any 
time  to  make  up  subscriptions  in  arrear,  providing 
that  they  did  not  extend  over  more  than  five  years. 
Until  this  period  has  been  passed  there  would  be  no 
lapses.  In  return  for  this  subscription  he  would  be 
come  entitled  on  reaching  sixty-five  to  a  pension 
of  five  shillings  per  week  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  strong  objection  which  we 
have  found  univereally  to  prevail  against  any  sys- 
tem on  the  principle  of  a  tontine,  under  which  the 
subscriptions  of  those  who  die  prematurely  go  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  benefits  coming  to  the 
survivors,  the  following  arrangements  might  be 
made.  If  the  insurer  dies  before  sixty- five,  leaving 
a  widow  and  young  children,  one  or  the  other,  or 
a  small  weekly  allowance  may  be  paid  to  the  widow 
for  six  months  after  his  death,  and,  in  addition,  a 
payment  of  two  shillings  per  week  for  each  child 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years  (which  is 
the  half-time  age),  provided,  however,  that  the 
total  sum  paj'able  to  the  same  family  shall  never 
exceed  10s.  per  week  for  the  first  six  months  and 
8s.  per  week  afterward.  If  the  insurer  dies  without 
widow  and  children,  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  his  subscrip 
tions  to  any  authorized  representative. 

"In  the  case  of  women  separately  insured  it  does 
not  appear  necessaiy  to  do  more  than  provide  for 
the  old  age  of  the  insui'er,  nor  to  provide  a  larger 
pension  than  3s.  a  week.  This  benefit  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  deposit  of  £3  before  twentj'^-five,  and  an 
annual  payment  of  8s.  8d.,  the  contribution  from 
'the  State  being  in  this  case  £8  at  twentj-five.  The 
provision  for  women  is  a  very  important  part  of 
any  scheme.  The  number  of  old  women  who  are 
now  driven  to  accept  poor-law  relief  after  the  age 
of  sixty-five  is  very  much  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  old  men,  while  the  existing 
provision  made  for  such  women  by  the  Friendly  and 
other  societies  is  much  less  general.  Women  in 
domestic  service,  and  engaged  in  the  lower  branches 
of  educational  work,  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
providing  the  amount  required,  and  would  be  in 
most  cases  glad  of  the  opportunity,  the  advantages 
of  which  would  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  their 
employers,  who  would  also  often  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute something  themselves  in  order  to  make  the 
scheme  easy. 

•'With  the  view  of  meeting  the  legitimate  claims 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  and  of  securing  their 
cordial  co-operation,  it  is  suggested  that  the  condi- 
tions offered  by  the  State  shall  be  offered  equally  to 
tliose  who  are  insured  in  the  societies  as  well  as  to 
those  who  adopt  the  Post  Office  system.  The  so- 
cieties will  be  able,  therefore,  to  compete  with  the 
Government  on  equal  terms.  In  other  words,  it  is 
])roi)osed  to  divide  the  pension  into  two  parts,  one 
part  being  attributable  to  the  contribution  from  the 
Government  and  the  other  being  the  proportion  pro- 
vided by  the  insurer  himself.  The  former  will  be 
available  as  an  addition  whether  the  latter  is  secured 


in  the  Post-Office,  or  in  any  society,  union,  or  other 
organization  preferred  by  the  subscriber.  As  the 
addition  will  be  made  in  this  case  in  the  form  of  an 
increase  to  the  pension  whenever  it  becomes  due,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  exercise 
any  additional  control  or  supervision  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  societies.  All  that  will  be  required 
is  that  the  insurer,  on  reaching  sixty-five,  should 
prove  that  he  has  acquired  his  share  of  the  pension, 
whereupon  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernment addition. 

"In  any  complete  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  temporary  provision  for  all  persons  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  are  already  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  which  in  future  the  pro- 
vision will  have  to  be  commenced.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  difficult  and  expensive  task,  and  it 
would  be  fair  that  th^  funds  required  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  provided  by  annuities  extending  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years. 

"Arrangements  can  easily  be  made  to  enable  all 
who  desire  it  to  make  provision  by  the  payment  of 
a  lump  sum  or  sums  in  place  of  an  annual  contri; 
bution  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  forbid  any  as- 
signment or  alienation  of  the  pension. " 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  contributes  an  article  to 
the  Educational  Review  for  February,  in  defence  of 
"liberal"  education  as  against  the  intensely  "prac- 
tical. "  He  names  five  intellectual  powers  which  the 
liberally  educated  man  should  possess:  1.  Concen- 
tration ;  ability  to  hold  the  mind  exclusively  and  \ 
persistently  to  the  subject  under  attention.  2.  Dis- 
tribution or  power  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
knowledge  acquired.  3.  Retention.  4.  Expression. 
5.  The  power  of  judging  or  of  making  "  sharp  dis- 
criminations between  that  which  is  ti'ue  and  that 
which  is  false,  that  which  is  good  and  that  which 
is  bad,  that  which  is  temporary  and  that  which  is 
perpetual,  that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is  , 
accidental. " 

President  Oilman's  liberally  educated  man  must 
have,  besides  these  powers,  knowledge  of  his  own 
physical  nature,  of  his  own  tongue  and  of  modern 
tongues,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  should  know 
something  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  President  Gilman  urges  that  "we 
uphold,  cherish,  and  hand  down  the  idea  of  liberal 
culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  heirlooms 
which  our  generation  possesses.  Never  in  tlie  news- 
papers or  magazines,  in  school  conventions  or  fac- 
ulty meetings,  in  books  or  papers,  say  a  word  to 
disparage  it." 

THE  Revista  General  de  Marina  has  a  short  article 
dealing  with  the  new  system  patented  by  Senores 
Sagrera  Duran  y  Cuadras,  for  utilizing  in  a  regular 
manner  the  work  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ALMA  MATER  for  January  27  publishes  a  sum- 
mar}'  of  the  contents  of  the  new  German  Year 
Book  of  the  Universities  of  the  World,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  ministering  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  Scotch.     The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Bulloch,  says  : 

In  Scotland  there  is  one  student  to  every  454  in- 
habitants ;  in  Germany,  one  to  every  1,584  ;  while  in 
Holland  there  is  one  to  every  10, 133.  It  should  be 
explained  that  London  University — which  is  merely 
an  examining  body — has  not  been  included. 

Stud'ts  Stud'ts  Stud'ts 


Countries. 


No.  of    No.  of     No.  of 
Univs.  Stud'ts.  T'chers. 


per        per 
Univ.  Teacher 


Germany 20  29,569  2,406 

Austria-Hungary..  11  19,059  994 

United  Kingdom..  10  19,264  576 

Italy 21  17,558  1,522 

Russia 9  13,809  739 

United  States 13  11,787  1,031 

Scotland 4  8,857  235 

England 4  8,4a3  251 

Belgium 4  5,8.35  313 

Greece 1  3,500  116 

Switzerland 6  3,224  492 

Holland 4  3,095  211 

Sweden 2  2,585  184 

Ireland 2  1,934  90 

Denmark 1  1,820  116 

Norway 1  1,5.37  68 

Portugal 1  1,367  67 

Australia 2  1,002  45 

Roumania 1  965  117 

Japan 1  717  111 

Spain 11  ?  4.34 

The  grand  tota 


1,478 
1,787 
1,751 

a3i 

1,534 

906 

2,214 

2,120 

1,458 

3,500 

5.37 

772 

1.292 

962 

1,820 

1,537 

1,.367 

501 

962 

717 

? 


12.28 
19.77 
33.44 
11. S3 
18.68 
11.43 
37.70 
33.79 
18.60 
30.17 
6.50 
19.40 
14.04 
21.27 
15.69 
22.64 
20.40 
22.26 
8.23 
6.46 
? 


per 
Pop'n 

1,584 

2,072 

1,957 

1,705 

6,574 

4,279 

454 

3,418 

1,013 

565 

883 

10,933 

1,821 

2,446 

1,197 

1,175 

7,096 

2,817 

5,571 

54,455 


-giving  Spain  an  average  of  1,261 
students  per  university — is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  universities , 119 

students 150,054 

"              teachers 13,643 

Students  per  university 1, 261 

"          "     teacher 10.99 

"          "     population 2,876 


A  Novel  for  the  Peace  Society. — The  Peace  Society 
will  do  well  to  translate  at  once  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner's  story,  "Die  Waffen  Nieder"  (Lay  Down  Your 
Arms),  a  story  of  a  life  which  was  published  last 
year  at  Dresden.  It  is  declared  by  many  German 
critics  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
anti-war  novel  that  has  ever  appeared.  There  is  some 
account  given  of  it  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  by  a  writer  who  believes  that  "  Die  Waffen 
Nieder"  will  be  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the 
war  systenn, 

"  During  the  debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Austrian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  18th  of  April,  1890,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  von  Dunajewski,  felt 
impelled  to  say :  'It  is  not  a  professional  politician, 
it  is  a  German  lady,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  who  in  a 
recent  work  of  fiction  has  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
war  as  must  send  a  shudder  through  every  reader. 
I  pray  you  to  devote  a  few  hours  to  that  book.  If 
any  one,  after  having  done  so,  still  retains  a  passion 
for  war,  I  can  only  sincerely  pity  him. '  " 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
OF  TO-DAY. 

SOME  little  time  ago  M.  Jules  Huret,  a  journalist, 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  interviewing 
the  chief  French  writers  for  their  views  on  the 
literary  movement  of  to-day.  The  questions  he  put 
to  them  may  be  thus  summarized 

1.  Has  realistic  literature  had  its  day?  If  so. 
why?  What  will  take,  or  what  has  taken,  the  place 
of  realism,  and  will  the  change  be  a  lasting  one? 

2.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  and  of  resem- 
blance in  the  realistic  and  the  psychological  schools? 

8.  Do  the  faults  of  realism  proceed  from  its  doc- 
trines rather  than  from  the  men  who  have  incar- 
nated it? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  evolution  of  to-day  will 
end  in  an  abstract  literature,  approaching  to  our 
classical  literature? 

5  What  are  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  psychologists  and  the  symbolists?  Are  the 
psychologists  the  lateral  agents  of  the  same  evolu- 
tion, or  are  the  two  evolutions  independent  or  even 
contradictory? 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  M.  Edouard 
Rod,  who,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  of  Jan- 
uary, has  attempted  a  reply  to  them. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  M.  Rod 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  French  realists, 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  them  and  the  psycholo- 
gists or  idealists.  The  realists  and  the  idealists  of 
to-day,  he  says,  though  they  are  at  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  literature,  are  the  children  of  the  same 
country  and  the  same  epoch  ;  their  opposite  theories 
and  their  rival  works  were  born  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  have  developed  in  one  part  of  the  globe, 
namely,  Paris,  while  under  similar  circumstances 
they  have  recruited  their  readers  from  the  same 
circles.  Both  schools  have  much  the  same  general 
ideas.  The  realists  have  more  brutality  and  the 
idealists  more  reticence,  but  both  are  unbelievers, 
agnostics,  more  or  less  attached  to  the  great  nega- 
tive systems  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  aesthetic  theories  of  the  new  school  of  sym- 
bolists are  also  very  vague,  notwithstanding  their 
numerous  prefaces  and  manifestoes.  The  influence 
which  has  dominated  them  is  English  poetry,  es- 
pecially the  poetry  of  Shelley,  Poe,  Rossetti,  Brown- 
ing, and  Swinburne.  Since  1885  three  critics — 
James  Darmesteter,  Emile  Hennequ,  and  Gabriel 
Sarrazin — have  been  making  known  the  names  and 
works  of  the  English  poets  in  tlie  various  French 
reviews,  and  as  a  consequence  many  French  trans- 
lations of  the  English  poets  have  followed.  In  1883, 
when  the  Reinie  Independente  was  started,  the  con- 
tributions represented  a  strange  mixture  of  radical 
politics,  realism,  and  symbolism.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  the  first  two  elements  were  elimi 
nated  to  the  benefit  of  the  third  ;  then  symbolism 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  naturalism,  and 
later  the  Revue  became  eclectic. 

Though  the  psychologists  and  the  symbolists  are 
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determined  to  overthrow  the  realists,  neither  school 
has  a  simple  and  practical  conception  of  life,  or  is 
characterized  by  the  universality  which  makes  a 
literature  great.  The  psychologists,  Avith  their 
disquieting  clairvoj^ance,  are  sceptics :  the  symbol 
ists,  with  the  importance  they  attach  to  questions 
of  form,  with  the  obscurity  with  which  they  sur- 
round themselves,  with  their  indifference  to  all  that 
belongs  to  art,  have  a  still  smaller  reading  public 
than  the  psychologists.  It  remains  for  us  to  see 
where  the  winnowing  machine  will  come  from — 
that  is,  if  it  is  to  come — which  %vill  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  grain,  and  give  to  letters  horizons 
which  are  really  new  ;  vast  fields  where  great  ideas 
may  have  their  birth  and  ripen  into  great  works. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  BOYS. 

PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN  is  quite  as 
graceful  and  as  discriminating  as  ever  in  his 
little  essay,  "De  Juventute, "  which  appears  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  February.  The  boy  is  a  quantity 
interesting  in  the  pi-oportion  that  he  is  unknown, 
and  it  requires  not  nearly  sa  much  experience  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  dignified  President  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  find  that  there  are 
few  factors  less  definable  than  the  genus  puer. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BOYS. 

President  Gilman  notices  the  recent  studies  of 
boys'  life  such  as  "A  Boy's  Town"  of  Mr.  Howells, 
Pierre  Loti's  work  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
Frenchman's  point  of  view,  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's 
"  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile, "  and  especially  the  uniquely 
interesting  paper  on  "  Rudimentary  Society  Among 
Boys,"  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  monograph  by 
Mr.  Jolm  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.  This  last  chron 
icles  in  picturesque  detail  the  complete  evolution  of 
a  propertied  society  among  the  boys  of  the  McDon- 
ough  Farm  School,  near  Baltimore.  If  less  known 
than  the  other  works  referred  to,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  original  contribution  to  the  subject. 

We  might  respectfully  suggest  that  the  list  of 
recent  works  of  research  in  the  regions  of  boy  life 
might  well  include  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  inimit- 
able "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  and  Mark  Twain's  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn, "  even  though  they 
are  in  the  much  to-be-suspected  domain  of  fiction. 

"Perhaps  we  ai-e  coming,"  says  President  Gilman, 
"to  the  time  when  the  comparative  biography  of 
boys  will  take  its  place  beside  the  comparative  his- 
tory of  nations  and  the  comparative  geograpliy  of 
lands.  We  shaU  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish 
how  boys  differ  from  men  and  how  their  ways  differ 
from  those  of  girls,  but  we  may  learn  how  boj's 
differ  from  boys  at  different  periods,  in  different 
families,  with  different  talents,  and  with  different 
hopes  and  expectations. " 

The  fact  that  boys  do  differ  essentially  and  require 
a  certain  specialization  of  training  in  individual 
cases,  Mr.  Gilman  emphasizes,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  pleads  against  any  bar  and  cell  exclusion 
from  the  others  of  their  kind. 


-  "Neither  precocity  nor  dulness  is  any  certain 
index  of  the  future  of  a  boy.  Only  a  wise  man  can 
tell  the  difference  between  the  priggishness  of  con- 
ceit and  the  display  of  unusual  talent,  and  it  takes 
a  superlatively  wise  man  to  devise  right  methods 
for  exciting  temperaments  that  are  dull,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  guide  a  genius. " 

"  Give  the  boys  plenty  of  open  air,  and  when  they 
cannot  have  this  encourage  within  doors  exercise  in 
handcraft,  the  use  of  tools,  knowledge  of  the  book 
of  sports,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies,  but 
as  collateral  security  that  the  mind  and  the  body 
shall  be  simultaneously  developed. " 

President  Gilman  condemns  heartily  precocious 
devotion  to  books  and  consequent  introspection, 
casuistiy,  etc. ,  etc.  John  Locke  advised  that  when 
a  boy  was  dull  he  should  be  sent  out  in  the  air  and 
given  something  to  do  that  will  interest  him ;  Pres- 
ident Gilman  wisely  adds  that  when  a  boy  is  too 
"bright"  he  should  be  likewise  diverted  into  a  return 
to  boyhood. 

THE  FUTURE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 
Three  particular  points  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  school  might  with  advantage.  President 
Gilman  thinks,  be  strengthened,  viz. ,  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  as  far  as  possible,  from  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  boy's  innate  curiosity  to  nature;  sec- 
ondly, modern  languages  are  more  easily  assimilated 
and  last  longer  when  an  early  beginning  is  made ; 
and,  thirdly,  "  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  should 
also  be  required  of  every  school-boy.  College  pro- 
fessors have  lately  been  showing  how  ignorant  the 
youth  of  America  are  of  the  history,  the  geography, 
the  biography,  and  the  literature  of  the  sacred 
books.  I  do  not  refer  to  its  religious  lessons,  but  I 
speak  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  our  social  fabric, 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  most  instructive  human 
experiences,  as  a  collection  of  poems,  histories,  pre- 
cepts, laws,  and  examples  priceless  in  importance 
to  the  human  race. " 


W  A  Methodist  Estimate  of  Loyola. — The  London 
Quarterly  Review  reviews  Mr.  Ross'  "Life  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Jesuits, "  and  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  following  passage : 

"  That  Loyola  was  a  remarkable  man  is  evident 
enough ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  great 
man.  His  energy  was  immense,  his  force  of  char- 
acter admirable ;  but  he  was  essentially  wanting  in 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  soul.  His  devotions  were 
narrowed  into  slavish  routine  and  sensuous  forms, 
and  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  to  found  a  societ3% 
the  chief  principle  of  which  was  that  of  abject 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  a  fallible  superior. 
Even  so,  Loyola's  character  and  gifts,  though  they 
enabled  him  to  found,  would  not  have  been  adequate 
to  the  full  moulding  and  development  of  the  won- 
derful "Society  of  Jesus.'  His  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, from  Lainez  onward,  have  often,  in  many 
points  of  forecast,  subtlety,  statesmanship,  and 
organizing  power,  shown  tliemselves  men  of  greater 
gifts  and  genius  than  Loyola." 
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WHY  "HODGE"   COMES  TO   TOWN. 

MR.  ARTHUR  GAYE,  in  Maemillan' s Magazine 
for  February,  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  depopulate  the  rural  districts  of 
England  ; 

"Many    cheerful    customs    have     fallen     through 
owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  and  support ;  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  the  lack  of  patronage — that 
is,  the  lack  of  people — may  in  a  measure  be  due  to 
the  dulness   induced  by  the  extinction  of  the  cus- 
toms.    Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is,  of  course,  advan- 
tageous that  the  population  of  agricultural  parishes 
should  be  kept  within  due  bounds.     The  country 
offei-s  to  the  poor  but  very  few  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment save  on  the  land.     A  village  will  be  able 
to  support  half  a  dozen  small  tradesmen,  but  seldom 
more.     The  bulk  of   the  male  inhabitants  must  be 
occupied   in  the  fields.     The   improved,  or  at  least 
expanded,    teaching  of  the  last  twenty  year^   has 
opened  many  rustic  minds  to   facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  very  gradually  assimilated.     It 
has  become  tolerably  well  known  that  life  in  the 
town  is  on  the  whole  a  better  paid  and  infinitely 
more  exhilarating  experience  than  in  the  woods, 
the  meadows,  or  the  corn-fields.     The  hours  of  work 
are  shorter,  the  food   is  more  varied  and  perhaps 
better,    holidays    are    not    uncommon,    wages   are 
>  higher.     There  is  not  the  same  exposure  to  weather, 
and  in  case  of  illness  there  are  facilities  in  the  shape 
of  hospital  comforts  which  are  conspicuous  only  by 
their  absence  in  a  remote  hamlet. 

"Again,  there  is  comparative  independence,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  means  are  abundant  of  grati- 
fying man's  naturally  social  and  sociable  tenden- 
cies. To  plough  or  hoe  all  day  without  exchanging 
a  look  or  a  word  with  a  fellow-creature  is  excellent 
for  purposes  of  contemplation,  but  it  is  dull.  In  the 
town  there  is  a  constant  motion,  an  endless  stream 
of  human  life  going,  passing,  returning.  There 
are  a  thousand  petty  incidents,  each  more  or  less 
interesting,  for  one  that  happens  on  the  farm. 
Moreover,  there  are  definite  amusements  for  play- 
hours.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  in  the  country 
so  little  leisure  is  possible  to  the  workingman.  He 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  in  his  en- 
forced idleness.  None  of  the  old  recognized  country 
pastimes  have  survived,  or  none  in  which  he  can 
comfortably  bear  a  hand.  His  very  children  do  not 
get  their  cricket  and  football  as  do  their  cousins  in 
the  suburb.  His  existence  is  utterly  devoid  ot 
speculation.  There  are  possibilities  in  every  town, 
but  none  in  the  country,  where  the  peasant's  high- 
est hopes  are  restricted  to  regular  employment  all 
the  year  round.  Obviously  he  cannot  save  money  ; 
and  unless  he  be  young  enough  to  emigrate,  he  must 
live  and  die  an  eminently  useful  man,  but  wholly 
innocent  of  change  or  entertainment. " 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem 
to  account  for  the  desertion  of  the  fields.  They 
may  be  stated  succinctly  as  want  of  work  and  ab- 
horrence of  dulness. 


THE  BIG  SHOPS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Why  They   Have   Come    and   Why   They  Will 

Stay. 

M  GEORGES  MICHEL,  in  the  Remie  des  Deux 
.  Mondes  for  January  1,  goes  at  some  length 
into  the  question  of  the  small  retail  dealers  versus  • 
the  Stores  and  Whiteleys  in  England,  or  the  Louvre 
and  the  Bon  Marche  in  France,  or  the  Macys  and 
Wanamakers  of  the  United  States.  He  shows  that 
the  latter  are  the  result  of  the  natural  and  necessary 
development  of  commerce,  and  that  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  producer  being  brought  a  stage 
nearer  to  the  consumer  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  to  the  public  in  general,  though  the 
change  may  not  be  accomplished  without  loss  in 
some  quarters. 

WHY  THEY  CAME. 

A  co-operative  store,  having  greater  resources  at 
its  command  than  any  of  the  individuals  composing 
it,  can  give  wholesale  orders  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  amounts  so  large  as  to  insure  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  price,  by  which  the  customer 
is  allowed  to  benefit.  Another  advantage  to  the 
customer  is  that  of  finding  articles  of  various  kinds 
ready  to  hand  in  the  same  shop,  instead  of  incur- 
ring the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  going 
from  one  tradesman's  establishment  to  another. 

With  the  extension  of  communications,  increased 
facilities  of  transport,  the  extensive  modifications 
introduced  into  industry,  the  creation  of  new 
wants,  we  have  thus  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of 
those  magasins  (the  word  has  scarcely  an  equiva- 
lent in  English,  though  we  possess  the  tiling)  whose 
beginnings  were  the  most  modest,  but  which,  im- 
pelled by  pressing  circumstances,  have  added  numer- 
ous specialties  to  those  which  formed  their  start- 
ing-point, and  collected  together,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  nouveautes,  a  large  variety  of  the  articles 
serving  for  human  clothing  and  habitation. 

WHAT  WILL  SUCCEED  THEM. 
"  But  though  this  new  form  of  commerce  has  not 
yet  attained  its  complete  development,  it  is  on  the 
point  of  being  superseded  by  the  co-operative  con- 
sumers' association.  Modern  society  has  an  in- 
superable tendency  to  seek  well-being  and  compar- 
ative luxury,  not  so  much  through  an  increase 
in  profits  (which  are  necessarily  limited)  as  by  a 
constant  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  still  more  during 
the  last  twenty,  wages  and  salaries  have  risen  in 
considerable  proportions.  Just  now  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  remain  at  their  present  level,  unless 
they  diminish.  The  great  competition  among 
operatives  and  tradesmen,  the  extension  of  public 
education  in  all  its  degrees  to  all  classes,  the  level- 
ling which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  natural 
products,  as  well  as  of  manufactui-ed  articles  of  a 
higher  order — all  these  causes  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  maintaining  the  present  .state  of  things, 
with  a  tendency  rather  to  a  fall  than  a  rise.     The 
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new  classes  everywhere  springing  up  understand 
that  they  can  only  ameliorate  their  condition  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  living.  Now,  this  essential 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  concentration 
of  credit,  the  centralization  of  capital,  and  the 
•  division  of  general  expenses  among  a  colossal  num- 
ber of  consumers.  This  question,  which  has  been 
partially  solved  by  large  trading  establishments, 
will  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  co-operation.  We  are 
as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement ; 
but  the  first  attempts  made  in  France — and  still 
more  in  England  and  the  United  States — do  not 
permit  us  to  be  doubtful  of  ultimate  success.  We 
can  already  affirm  that  the  co-operative  consumers' 
association  is  the  stage  we  shall  reach  to-morrow, 
and  that  it  will  become  an  established  fact  with 
the  rising  generation.  But  we  must  not  anticipate 
the  future. 

ELEGANCE  AND  COMFORT  CHEAPENED. 

"Returning  to  the  grands  magasins,  the  principal 
cause  of  their  success  is  the  fact  that  their  founders 
have  understood  the  necessity  of  offering  to  a  new 
democracy,  whose  needs  and  habits  were  being  modi- 
fied, the  means  of  satisfying  in  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible way  a  taste  for  elegance  and  comfort  unknown 
to  previous  generations.  They  did  not  originate 
this  tendency — they  have  only  profited  by  it,  and 
in  this  tliey  have  only  followed  the  course  taken  by 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Ever  since  the  inven- 
tion of  railways  and  electricity  manufacturers  have 
been  devoting  all  their,  energies  to  securing  their 
raw  material  at  first  hand.  This  point  conceded, 
the  first  reform  consisted  in  suppressing  the  multi- 
tude of  brokers  and  middlemen  who  interposed  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer  and  let  the 
public  benefit  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  economy 
involved  in  this  suppression.  That  this  is  so — that 
the  public  as  well  as  the  dealers  have  benefited — is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  goods  sold  by  them  have 
been  considerably  reduced  in  price,  while  the  price 
of  goods  which  have  not  come  under  this  action  has 
remained  stationary. 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  PRICES. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  of 
good  quality  cost  six  francs,  and  to-day  a  pair  of 
the  same  quality  can  be  had  for  four  francs,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  series  of  inferior  qualities  has 
come  into  the  market  at  prices  ranging  as  low  as 
1  fr.  50c.,  1  fr.  25c.  and  even  1  fr.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  all  specialties  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, goods  which  have  not  come  within  the  range 
of  the  grands  magasins  have  not  changed  in  price. 
Are  not  the  prices  of  meat,  bread,  wine,  firewood, 
oil,  as  high  or  higher  than  twenty-five  years  ago? 

"The  available  forces  of  intelligence  and  capital 
were  scarcely  half  utilized.  Under  the  new  tlieory 
effort,  wisely  graduated  so  as  to  economize  human 
strength,  is  carried  to  its  maximum.  Thanks  to 
methodical  concentration  and  an  improved  organi 
zation,  results  have  been  doubled  without  doubling 


the  number  of  instruments,  because  nothing  is  left 
to  chance,  and  the  machine  is  always  working.    .  .  . 

"How  has  this  result  been  attained?  By  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  intelli- 
gence. 

"Has  this  development  taken  place  without  dis- 
turbing individual  interests  and  inflicting  injury? 
From  some  points  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  great  commercial  concentrations  condemn 
thousands  of  individuals — some  of  whom  might 
have  set  up  in  business  on  their  own  account — to 
perpetual  wage  labor." 

THE  ASSISTANTS  AND  THE  SMALL  SHOPKEEPERS. 

But,  M.  Michel  contends,  the  employee  of  one  of 
the  grands  magasins  is  better  off  in  many  respects 
than  the  retail  dealer's  shopman,  or  even  the  shop- 
keeper himself.  He  is  better  paid,  better  lodged 
and  fed  ;  he  cannot  be  dismissed  without  notice. 

With  regard  to  tlie  objection  that  under  the  small 
retail  system  every  man  might  in  time  hope  to  have 
a  business  of  his  own,  three  things  are  pointed  out : 
1.  It  is  only  a  minority  of  shop  assistants  who  can 
ever  hope  to  do  so.  2.  The  men  who  have  lost  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  through  setting  up  in  business 
on  their  own  account  are  perhaps  quite  as  numerous 
as  those  who  have  prospered  ;  and  of  those  who  do 
not  actually  fail,  many  find  the  struggle  a  hard 
one  and  their  means  actually  less  than  when  they 
occupied  a  subordinate  position  3.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  for  an  employee  of  one  of  the  large 
establishments  to  become  independent,  though  it  is 
the  fashion  to  speak  as  if  it  were.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  newer  ones  now  flourishing  at  Paris  were 
founded  by  commis  trained  in  the  service  of  the 
older  houses. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

IN  Belford's  for  February  there  is  a  symposium 
on  "  The  New  South. "  This  has  some  especial 
timeliness  in  its  reference  to  the  late  period  of 
financial  depression,  which,  superficially  viewed, 
seemed  to  have  checked  the  gigantic  strides  of 
Southern  industrial  progress. 

All  three  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  in  Belford's 
heartily  agree  that  beyond  the  speculative  bubble 
which  burst  in  1890  there  is  a  sure  ground  for  a 
continuance  of  prosperity  ;  that,  so  far  from  being 
exhausted,  the  resources  of  the  South  as  a  field  for 
Northern  capital  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  will 
become  larger  and  stronger  with  every  new  year. 

A  Decade  of  Progress. 

"  A  Decade  of  Southern  Progress  "  is  the  first  chap- 
ter, by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell.  While  deprecating  the 
late  "boom"  and  boomers'  methods  in  general,  Mr. 
Caldwell  asserts  that,  during  the  period  of  which 
he  writes,  the  Soutli  has  made  a  greater  advance 
in  wealth  and  civilization  than  any  other  section  of 
America. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  white  population  of  the  South  increased  by 
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two  and  one-third  millions  between  1880  and  1890. 
Of  these,  approximately  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  were  born  in  the  South." 

As  for  business,  the  statistics  of  banking  show 
that  its  Southern  capital  in  1880  was  $92, 575, 000, 
while  in  1890  it  had  gone  to  $171,690,670. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  has 
leaped  during  this  decade  from  $179, 366, 230  to  $551,  - 
483,900,  and  the  number  of  laborers  from  215,415  to 
537,086. 

Tlie  value  of  the  cotton  seed  industry  had  changed 
from  next  to  nothing  in  1880  to  $27,310,836  ten  years 
later. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  of  the  figures 
which  Mr.  Caldwell  brings  to  bear 

"  It  is  confidently  asserted, "  he  concludes,  "  that  in 
actual  resources  she  is  richer  than  any  other  section, 
and  that  these  resources  are  better  related  and  lo- 
cated than  elsewhere;  and  when,  to  these  consid 
erations,  we  add  the  tremendous  advantages  of 
climate,  it  is  demonstrated  that  continual  industrial 
progress  in  the  South  is  natural  and  necessary  and 
cannot  be  prevented. " 

Possibilities  of  the  South. 

Wm.A.  McClean  discusses  "The  Future  Possibili- 
ties of  the  South."  In  addition  to  her  tremendous 
resources  that  go  without  saying,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  following  directions  in  which  new  industries 
may  be  created  or  weak  ones  may  grow  strong  : 

"Stock-breeding  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky \f'\\\  beyond  doubt  hold  and  add  to  its  well- 
established  prestige.  The  especial  adaptability  of  a 
large  portion  of  Florida  to  the  cultivation  of  tropi- 
ical  fruits  is  one  easily  judged  of  by  the  success  of 
the  last  two  decades.  In  the  waters  surrounding 
the  same  State  a  wealth  of  fish  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  inhabitants 
of  this  peninsula  will  seek  to  garner  more  6i  this 
wealth  than  the  meagre  return  at  present.  Then 
there  are  the  magnificent  herding-grounds  of  Texas, 
with  their  great  cattle  ranches.  Their  past  suc- 
cesses are  but  indices  of  future  greater  ones. " 

Its  Industrial  Future. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  John  A.  Conwell  on  "The  In- 
dustrial Future  of  the  South"  completes  the  sym- 
posium.    Mr.  Conwell  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"Considering  the  ability  of  the  New  South  to 
manufacture  her  timber,  her  ores,  and  her  cotton 
into  finished  goods,  and  to  ship  them  from  factories 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  witliout 
rehandling,  to  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul, 
or  Fort  Buford  ;  that  she  can,  with  some  additional 
improvement  in  the  Warrior,  Tombigbee,  and  Ala- 
bama rivers,  ship  her  products  to  the  Gulf  coast, 
where  it  will  require  but  a  toss  to  place  them  in 
Central  and  South  America  and  Cuba ;  that  a  net 
work  of  competitive  railways  is  being  thrown  over 
hex  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  that  slie 
possesses  a  soil  equal  to  that  in  the  North  and  a 
climate  superior ,    that  she  can   raise  fine  stock  on 


her  pastures  of  Bermuda  grass  and  stock  of  a  lower 
grade  on  her  prairies  and  savannas  ;  that  she  can  get 
her  orchard  and  garden  products  into  a  generous 
market  earlier  and  in  a  better  condition  than  rival 
communities ;  that  she  has  a  class  of  dusky  laborers 
in  every  bosky  dell  who  flourish  on  corn-bread  and 
bacon  and  who  seldom  strike — considering  all  these 
advantages,  where  upon  earth  is  there  a  country 
more  favored  of  the  gods  than  the  New  South,  or 
one  whose  industrial  future  is  more  bright?" 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSONALITY. 

UNDER  this  heading  Erastus  Wiman  writes  in 
Belford's  of  Goldwin  Smith.  The  writef 
speaks  confessedly  as  the  personal  friend  and  ap- 
preciative admirer  of  his  subject,  and  describes  Mr. 
Smith's  high  plane  of  good  influence  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  strong  but  well  considered  sen- 
tences. 

THE  "TERTroM  QUID"  OF  CANADIAN  POLITICS. 
"  If  the  healing  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  were  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  to 
do,  no  event  could  have  been  more  contributory  to 
it  than  the  presence,  on  this  continent,  in  Canada  of 
so  great  an  advocate  of  better  relations  as  is  found 
in  Goldwin  Smith. "  Mr.  Smith  is  reviewed  in  the 
most  complimentary  vein  as  a  scholar,  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  as  the  tertiiim  quid  of  Canadian  politics. 
As  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wiiuan 
says,  on  his  own  account  "No  one  closely  familiar 
with  the  conditions  that  prevail,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  will  just  now  advocate  a 
political  union."  He  emphasizes,  Professor  Smith's 
view  expressed  in  "Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Question,"  that  the  problem  of  union  at  present 
is  one  of  natural  geography  and  not  of  political 
geography. 

A  POWER  IN  THREE  COtTNTRIES. 

Returning  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Wiman  concludes 
with  the  opinion  that  Goldwin  Smith,  more  than 
any  other  figure,  stands  in  a  position  of  authority 
and  influence  before  the  dubious  trio  of  England,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  "In  the  United  States, 
among  thinking  men,  equally  his  personality  repi'Q: 
sents  the  idea  of  a  better  relation  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  of  this  continent.  In  Canada 
his  influence  upon  the  thought  and  intellect  of  his 
fellow-colonists  exceeds  that  of  any  other  man  in 
the  direction  of  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  border.  In  Great  Britain,  whose 
future-position  in  the  world  is  vitally  concerned  in 
the  i^ossible  less  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  her  empire, 
which  Canada  comprises,  the  professor  speaks  to  an 
audience  that  always  listens,  wliether  they  agree  or 
not  with  what  he  has  to  say  Thus,  in  the  three 
great  countries  concerned  in  the  question  at  issue, 
this  intellectual  giant,  this  %vise  philosopher,  this 
learned  scholar  and  most  graceful  writer,  i)lays  a 
part  peculiarly  his  own." 
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ARE  JEWS  BECOMING  CHRISTIANS? 

MR.  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE,  in  the  Jewish  Quar- 
terly Review,  discusses  the  probable  effect  of 
tlie  biblical  criticism  on  the  Jewish  religion.  He 
points  out  that  the  modei-n  criticism  of  the  Script- 
ures makes  havoc  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  position, 
even  more  than  it  does  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
position.  Take,  for  instance,  the  new  views  that 
have  gained  acceptance  by  the  critics  as  to  the  non- 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentatauch  : 

"  Now  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Jewish  creed  ex- 
pressly asserts,  I  believe  vt'ith  perfect  faith  that 
the  whole  law,  now  in  our  possession,  is  the  same 
that  was  given  to  Moses,  our  teacher. '  Tlie  contra- 
diction is  obvious  and  insuperable.  Either  criti- 
cism or  creed  must  be  abandoned. " 

The  effect  which  this  will  have  upon  Judaism 
suggests  to  Mr.  Montefiore  that  not  exactly  a  fusion, 
but  an  approximation  between  reformed  Judaism 
and  liberal  Christianity  might  take  place.     He  says  : 

"  For  us  Jews  the  most  important  written  record 
of  that  story  is  the  collection  of  \vritings  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  are  other 
records  of  great  importance  for  the  true  telling  of 
the  story  besides  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as 
these  contain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  great  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  actual  fulness  of  the  central  ideas 
as  tliey  are  to- day  conceived  among  us,  as  without 
whose  genius  the  ideas  would  have  been  less  rel- 
atively complete  or  articulate  than  now  they  are. 
Such  writings  we  must  also  learn  to  revere.  We 
must  learn  to  recognize  inspiration  in  them  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  we  shall  assess  and 
honor  them  thus  highly  in  proportion  to  their  essen- 
tial greatness,  together  with  their  influence  upon 
the  upward  religious  development  of  mankind. 

"If,  again,  it  should  be  asked.  Does  the  Old  Tes- 
tament fully  and  plainly  teach  all  these  essential 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  specific  essence  of 
the  Judaism  of  to-day,  and  does  it  teach  them  with 
equal  purity  ?  the  answer  must  indubitably  be  '  No. ' 
But  the  fundaments  are  in  it,  and  every  other  book 
compared  with  it  contains  only  accretion  and  de- 
velopment. This  implies  that  the  difference  in  our 
own  favor  between  the  ethical  and  religious  content 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  ethical  and  religious 
content  of  Judaism  to-day  is  at  least  partly  to  be 
found  in  other  books  outside  the  Hebrew  canon. 
The  Judaism  which  is  to  be  fully  reconciled  to 
criticism  must  be  moi-e  theistic  than  the  Judaism 
which  contradicted  or  ignored  it.  Some  Jews  even 
there  are  whose  true  place  in  the  religious  develop 
ment  of  Judaism  is  still  denied  or  misunderstood. 
St.  Paul,  for  example,  is  one.  He  first  taught  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  races  from  the  religious 
point  of  view.  He  was  the  first  Jew  to  reject  on 
religious  grounds  the  religious  privileges  and  pi-e.- 
rogatives  which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  Jew 
ish  teachers  for  their  own  race.  But  when  that 
great   idea  was  absorbed   by   Judaism   it  was   itself 


purified  and  developed.  For  though  Paul  abolished 
the  test  of  race,  he  substituted  for  it  the  wider  but 
yet  not  wholly  satisfactory  test  of  a  semi -intellectual 
adherence  to  a  particular  religious  doctrine.  The 
condition  of  the  unbeliever  is  left  doubtful.  Mod- 
ern Judaism,  in  accepting  Paul's  overthrow  of  race- 
prerogative,  has  enormously  improved  his  doctrine 
by  substituting  a  universal  human  equality  before 
God,  based  not  upon  religious  faith,  but  upon  moral 
character. 

"Even  such  rough  notes  as  these  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  thesis  that  there  can  exist  a  phase  of  Ju- 
daism as  capable  of  accepting  and  assimilating  the 
results  of  criticism  as  the  freest  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity For  the  teaching  of  no  one  age  and  the 
teaching  of  no  one  man  constitute  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion.    Because  Judaism  changes  it  abides." 


REASONS  AGAINST  OPENING  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
ON  SUNDAY. 

OUR  DAY  for  February  presents  the  following 
reasons— abstracted  from  a  recent  sermon  by 
Prof.  Herrick  Johnson — against  opening  the  World's 
Fair  on  Sunday  : 

First.  Opening  the  gates  on  Sunday  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  World's  Fair  precedents. 

Second.  It  would  be  against  the  best  usages  and 
traditions  of  our  national  life. 

Third.  It  would  be  against  the  conscience  of  10,  - 
000,000  of  church  members. 

Fourth,  It  would  be  a  national  humiliation  to 
take  our  American  Sabbath— peculiarly  one  of  our 
own  institutions,  imbedded  in  our  national  history, 
marking  our  individuality  as  a  people  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  recognized  by  a  long  succession  of  jur- 
ists and  statesmen  as  of  inestimable  value  to  us — 
and  put  it  in  the  back  yard,  while  we  set  up  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Government  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  that  mongrel  thing  called  the  European 
Sunday. 

Fifth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  a  fearful  men- 
ace to  social  order.  Excursion  trains  would  run 
100, 000  strangers  into  the  city  every  Saturday  night, 
and  the  Exposition  Sundays  would  prove  the  devil's 
harvest-time,  since  they  would  furnish  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  worst  classes  of  our  neighboring  cities 
to  crowd  in  here  to  ply  their  craft.  "  The  100, 000 
strangers  in  the  city  every  day  in  the  week"  would 
have  this  vast  addition  on  Sunday,  and  every  lover 
of  law  and  order  must  tremble  as  he  thinks  of  the 
possible  consequences. 

Sixth.  Sunday  opening  would  set  a  national  pre- 
cedent, justifying  the  thrusting  into  Sunday  every 
kind  of  entertainment  and  every  sort  of  traffic 
to  hawk  its  wares.  If  the  Government  can  run  a 
Sunday  entertainment,  why  not  anybody  else?  If 
the  Government  can  open  a  place  of  Sunday  business 
for  pecuniary  profit,  why  not  any  manufacturer? 

Seventh.  Sunday  opening  would  be  taking  the 
down  grade  for  labor,  while  Europe  is  just  now 
starting  on  the  up  grade.     I  cite  in  proof  the  action 
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of  the  World's  Congress  on  Sunday  Labor,  held  at 
the  Paris  Exposition — a  congress  in  which  the  relig- 
ious side  of  the  question  was  not  discussed — and 
the  wide  efiforts  made  since  to  bring  about  the  ces- 
sation of  all  Sunday  toil. 

Eighth.  It  would  be  forcing  Sabbath  labor  on  all 
employees  of  the  Fair  and  of  the  railroads. 

Ninth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  another  link 
in  the  chain  to  bind  labor  over  to  toil  365  days  in 
the  year. 

Tenth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  selling  the 
Lord's  day  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver. 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

THERE  are  four  admirable  articles  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  February  under  the  title 
of  "Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning."  The 
longest  is  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Cardinal.  The  others  are 
by  those  who  are  not  of  his  flock — Mr.  Benjamin 
Waugh,  Mr.  Bunting,  and  Mrs.  Amos. 

His   Dealing's  with   Non-conformists. 

The  three  latter  papers  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with 
the  most  interest  by  those  who  have  never  under- 
stood how  it  was  that  the  Cardinal  got  on  so  well 
with  English  Non-conformists.  Mr.  Bunting  de- 
scribes a  remarkable  interview  in  his  relations  with 
Non-conformists  which  took  place  in  his  house 
with  Dr.  Fairbaim  and  Dr.  Paton.  Mr.  Bunting 
saj's :  "  The  Cardinal  more  than  frankly  admitted 
to  saving  grace  Christians  outside  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  basing  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of 
extraordinary  grace,  the  result  of  the  grace  of  the 
Church,  and  shining  out  beyond  her  pale.  The 
whole  conversation  was  sti'enuous.  Drs.  Fairbaim 
and  Paton,  both  coming,  as  they  explained,  of  the 
blood  of  the  Covenanters,  were  firm,  thougli  fra- 
ternal, themselves  holding  High  Churcli  doctrines, 
though  of  a  different  order.  I  remember  especially 
one  passage.  The  Cardinal  was  asked  to  define 
the  specific  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church, 
and,  settling  himself  to  the  task,  spoke  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  At  the  close  of  his  sentences  we  all 
three,  with  one  voice,  accepted  his  definition  ab- 
solutely. This  may  show  either  the  underlying 
similarity  of  Christian  creeds  or  the  difficulties 
of  definition,  but  it  was  very  striking.  There  was 
no  difference  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Church  and 
Catholicity,  only  as  to  the  realities  which  corre- 
spond to  them. " 

The  interview  was  closed  by  the  Cardinal  grasp- 
ing Dr.  Fairbaii-n  by  the  hand  and  assuring  him 
with  the  greate.st  warmth  how  glad  he  was,  in  spite 
of  what  he  must  consider  as  imperfections,  to  be 
able  to  recognize  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ. 

As  a  IVIan,  Comrade,  and  Counsellor. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Waugli  writes  with  much  emotion 
concerning  the  greatest  of  the  patrons  of  Hie  Society 


for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  "His 
life,"  he  says,  "from  the  first  time  I  met  him,  has 
ever  been  to  me  like  some  beautiful  sacred  song. 
His  princedom  in  his  church,  his  long,  black,  crim- 
son-edged cassock,  his  crimson  tiara,  his  cross  of 
gold,  his  intellect  and  learning,  his  history,  were  all 
lost  in  a  sweetness  and  sanctity  which  I  had  never 
met  before  save  in  humanity's  holiest,  most  perfect 
childhood.  His  sacred  seriousness,  his  spontaneous 
delight,  his  absorption  in  what  I  had  to  say,  his 
intense  righteousness,  the  evident  aims  with  which 
he  lived,  the  human  warmth  and  color  which  illu- 
minated every  feature  of  his  wonderful  face,  pos- 
sessed me  with  liberty  and  joy  in  his  presence.  I 
had  but  one  thought  in  coming  away  from  him — 
the  splendor  of  a  true  man.  He  was  the  man  who 
is  man's  instinctive  choice." 

Like  all  those  who  have  ever  worked  with  him, 
Mr.  Waugh  found  the  Cardinal  the  best  of  all  com- 
rades and  counsellors.  "When  urging  patience  in 
those  days  the  Cardinal  said  in  his  own  persuasive 
way  ;  '  Child-life  and  home-life  have  not  been  thought 
about  in  England.  We  have  to  make  them  thought 
about.  The  age  is  busy  and  superficial.  Such  work 
will  take  time.  Nothing  that  a  nation  needs  deeply 
does  it  suddenly  espouse. '  At  another  moment  of 
disappointment  he  said  to  the  same  worker  :  '  There 
is  room  for  only  one  true  fear  in  a  man — that  fear 
is  that  he  may  be  wrong.  When  that  has  been 
banished  there  is  no  room  for  any  other. '  When 
he  observed  in  the  paper  that  either  I  or  the  so- 
ciety had  had  a  snub  he  was  sure  to  send  a  little 
note,  'Come  and  see  me. '  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
referring  to  a  case  which  had  recently  been  dismissed 
by  the  Westminster  magistrate  ;  '  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  a  work  like  this  than  that  we  should 
allow  the  weakness  of  human  agencies  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  righteousness  of  our  mis- 
sion. '  " 

On  another  occasion  he  said  a  child's  needless 
tear  is  a  blood-blot  upon  this  earth. 

"On  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Waugh,  "when  I  had 
respectfully  put  my  position  to  him,  he  said  :  'Well, 
you  are  making  me  your  confessor,  and  I  gi^e  you 
absolution,  for  you  need  it ;  you  are  not  following 
Christ  as  much  as  you  think  you  are.  Follow  Him 
enough  and  you  will  find  that  out. ' 

"His  influence  was  like  that  gracious  influence  of 
a  noble  woman  which  all  men  feel  without  becom- 
ing women,  or  even  adopting  their  costume. " 

Mr.  Waugh  also  records  the  following  saying  of 
his,  which  naturally  reverts  to  the  mind  by  the  side 
of  his  grave:  "On  one  occasion,  when  urged  to  go 
and  winter  in  the  South  of  France  and  follow  the 
good  example  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  said  :  'When  my 
Father  opens  His  door  and  wants  Henry  Edward 
Manning  within,  shall  the  child  not  be  waiting  on 
the  step?'  " 

Reminiscences  and    Anecdotes. 
Mr.  Wilfrid    Mcynell's  article  is  more  gossipy  and 
is  full  of  suggestive  anecdotes.     He  says  that  Cardi- 
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nal  Manning  learned  Italian  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Baliol  College  during  the  time  he  shaved  himself 
in  the  morning.  One  time,  when  talking  with  two 
of  his  priests,  each  was  asked  "  what  he  would  be 
were  he  not  a  priest.  '  A  doctor, '  said  one,  still 
dreaming  of  the  set  service  of  man.  'A  temperance 
advocate, '  said  another,  with  becoming  solemnity. 
'And  I,'  said  the  Cardinal,  'Radical  member  for 
Marylebone' — just  then  politically  the  rowdiest  of 
metropolitan  areas." 

The  Cardinal  said  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
when  they  were  discussing  the  iniquities  of  the 
theatre,  that  "his  only  fault  was  one  which  cures 
itself — his  youth."  When  Henry  George  went  to 
see  him,  the  Cardinal  said  that  his  love  of  our  Lord 
led  him  to  love  men,  while  Henry  George  replied 
that  his  love  of  men  led  him  to  love  our  Lord. 

"  Though  he  had  been  an  athlete  at  Han-ow  he  did 
not  like  his  clergy  to  care  for  sports.  '  I  do  not  like 
a  priest  to  i-un  after  a  piece  of  leather, '  he  said, 
with  a  characteristic  summariness  of  thought  and 
speech,  when  he  heard  of  a  clerical  football  player. 
Yet  he  took  a  five -bar  gate  when  he  went  to  Ushaw 
College  in  the  sixties." 

He  allowed  the  sherry  which  he  renounced  him- 
self to  be  put  on  the  table  at  the  early  open  dinner 
at  the  Archbishop's  House,  but  any  guest  who  used 
the  wine  felt  as  if  he  were  drinking  it  on  the  sly, 
fearing  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  host  when  he  touched 
the  hated  liquor. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Prince : 

"  Whatever  the  Cardinal' s  tact,  it  never  hid  the 
truth  at  any  rate  from  the  tactful.  Generally  he 
went  straight  to  the  mark.  'I  have  been  doing 
something  you  would  not  approve  this  afternoon, 
voting  for  the  Marriage  with  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill, '  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him  one 
evening.  '  I  know  you  have,  sir, '  said  the  Cardinal, 
not  apologetically.  'You  disapprove  that  very 
much?'  asked  the  Prince  in  appeasing  tones.  'I  do, 
sir,'  was  the  straight  reply." 

Mr.  Meynell  dwells  rightly  upon  his  wonderful 
freedom  from  bigotiy.  "In  most  questions  his 
liberality  was  beyond  expectation.  He  was  never 
afraid  of  being  compromised  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
About  Padre  Curci,  when  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Jesuits  and  was  even  out  of  Papal  favor,  lie 
once  unbosomed  liimself  to  me.  'I  have  put  my 
pu'-se  at  his  disposal  in  his  necessities, '  he  said, 
'and  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  tell  it  when  I 
am  gone' — a  phrase  which  he  not  infrequently  used, 
and  which  I  have  regarded  as  an  obligation  in 
cases  where,  otherwise,  my  pen  would  run  through 
passages.  'They  would  burn  him  in  Rome,'  he 
added,  smiling,  '  if  they  could ;  and  they  would 
biu-n  me  too. '  He  had  a  great  desire  that  his  flock 
should  love  what  he  called  'the  music  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible, '  and  he  published  at  his  own  cost  St. 
John's  Gospel  in  a  form  which  made  it  available 
for  the  pocket.  There  was  no  medal  or  scapular 
which  he  regarded  as  an  equipment  more  heavenly. " 


Mrs.    Amos'   Tribute. 

Mrs.  Amos,  whose  stalwart  Protestantism  is  very 
conspicuous  in  every  page  of  her  reminiscences,  re- 
calls how  he  treated  her  as  a  good  old  uncle  might 
treat  a  niece  whose  ways  were  not  his,  but  were 
interesting  and  entertaining  to  him  and  merited 
his  respect  also.  When  he  died  Mrs.  Amos  felt 
tempoi-arily  to  have  parted  from  one  of  her  dearest 
friends,  but  only  as  friends  part  to  live  in  different 
countries.  It  is  such  childlike  souls  as  his  that 
make  the  family  life  of  heaven  and  earth  as  one  and 
undivided. 

The   Cardinal   as  an   Anglican. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Wilberforce  begins  his  article  on  Cardinal 
Manning  with  the  following  sentence  .  "  By  the  death 
of  Heniy  Edward,  Cardinal  Priest  of  SS.  Andrew 
and  Gregory  on  the  Coelian  Hill  and  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  the  Romish  Church  loses  her  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  Englishman,  London 
society  its  most  picturesque  figure,  the  working- 
men  of  England  one  of  their  doughtiest  champions, 
and  the  temperance  cause  one  of  its  stanchest  dis- 
ciples and  one  of  its  foremost  advocates. " 

The  article  is  confined  to  the  Anglican  phase  of 
Dr.  Manning's  career.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
account  of  Manning  as  rector  of  Lavington  : 

"As  rector  he  was  beloved  in  the  parish.  One  of 
his  old  parishioners  still  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  she  led  the  singing  in  Lavington  church, 
'saving  his  poor  voice  and  giving  it  a  rest,  dear 
man. '  To  the  children  he  was  invariably  kind, 
constantly  giving  them  small  money  presents.  It 
is  told  of  him  that  when  he  saw  a  child  with  bad 
boots  on  he  used  to  say,  'Now,  my  child,  I  will 
give  you  one  new  boot  if  your  mother  can  afford  to 
buy  you  the  other  : '  then  he  went  to  the  village  shop 
and  paid  for  one  boot  for  the  child.  During  the 
years  that  I  remember  Manning  at  Lavington  he 
rarely  unbent ;  always  kindly,  he  seemed  too  studi- 
ous or  abstracted  to  join  in  any  of  our  boyish 
amusements. 

"  Of  his  flock  at  Lavington  only  one  followed  him 
to  Rome,  and  that  one  after  many  years,  for  he 
dissuaded  his  parishioners  from  following  his  ex- 
ample. To  one  who  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  separation  from  the  rector  who  had  taught  her 
so  much,  and  who  wished  to  follow  him,  he  said, 
'  Though  you  have  followed  my  example  in  most 
things  since  I  have  been  here,  do  not  follow  me 
now. ' 

"A  document  dated  October  20,  1850,  sums  up 
his  progress  to  Rome.  Its  substance  is  as  follows  : 
When  first  he  came  to  Lavington  his  creed  was 
limited  to  a  belief  in  Baptismal  Regeneration ; 
he.  had  no  definite  views  on  the  Eucharist  or  any 
idea  of  the  Church.  In  1834  Bishop  Wilberforce 
sent  him  to  Hooker  to  learn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  In  1835  he  had  cause  to  see  that 
succession  was  essential. to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Church.     In  1838  he  believed  that  the  only  and 
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divine  Rule  of  Faith  was  Universal  Tradition.  On 
this  point  the  divergence  between  himself  and 
Bishop  Wilberforce  began,  and  Manning  says,  'We 
have  both  been  consistent  in  our  after-career. '  In 
1841  he  had  learned  that  unity  was  a  first  law  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  tenable  only  as  an  extreme  and  anoma- 
lous case,  full  of  difficulty  and  fatal  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  be  at  variance  with  universal  tradition 
in  faith  or  discipline.  Here,  again,  the  brothers 
in-law  differed.  They  discussed  the  question  at 
length,  and  again  Planning  bears  witness,  '  We  have 
since  been  consistent. ' 

"Therefore  the  laws  of  succession,  tradition,  and 
unity  convinced  him,  first,  that  Protestantism  was 
a  heresy  and  a  schism  ;  secondly,  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  alone  tenable  as  a  portion  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  bound  by  its  traditions  of 
faith  and  discipline,  from  which  it  became  to  him 
further  manifest  that,  as  the  Universal  Church  is 
guided  and  kept  in  the  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  contradictions  of  faith 
should  exist  in  it.  If,  therefore,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England  be  the  three  portions  of  the  one  visible 
Church,  they  may  be  in  popular  opposition,  and 
even  verbal  contradiction,  but  they  must  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Here  again  the  brothers-in-law 
differed,  and  again  Manning  says,  'We  have  been 
consistent  since. '  He  resolved  never  to  speak  a 
word  or  do  an  act  to  keep  open  the  breach  between 
the  Churches.  He  had  'never  assumed  a  position 
or  tone  of  hostility  toward  the  Church  of  Rome ;' 
he  admitted  that  his  teaching  had  been  and  was 
nearer  to  the  Roman  Church  than  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as  he  had  stead- 
fastly pressed  on  in  the  convictions  of  1835,  1838,  and 
1841  he  had  found  himself  more  and  more  removed 
from  the  living  Church  of  England.  He  felt  that 
he  could  as  easily  doubt  the  Holy  Trinity  as  that 
the  Church  was  One,  Visible,  and  Infallible.  In 
the  Church  of  England  he  saw  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  element,  between  them  an  unintelligible 
and  false-hearted  compromise  The  Protestant  ele- 
ment he  believed  to  be  the  disease  of  the  Church, 
the  Catholic  its  life  and  substance. " 

The   Cardinal    as  Jail    Preacher. 

In  the  Month  for  February  the  Rev.  John  Morris, 
the  Jesuit,  who  served  as  Diocesan  Secretary  both 
to  Cardinal  Manning  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  tells  a 
story  on  the  authority  of  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Irish 
Fenian  who  heard  Cardinal  Manning  preach  to  the 
prisoners  at  Millbank  :  "While  at  Millbank  he  said 
the  favorite  topic  for  sermons  to  the  prisoners  was 
the  Prodigal  Son.  They  were  all  weary  to  death  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  hated  his  very  name.  One 
day  a  stranger  came  to  preach  in  the  jail  chapel. 
They  knew  by  his  violet  cassock  that  he  was  some 
one  out  of  the  ordinary.  As  usual  he  began  about 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  convicts  settled  them- 
selves down  to  sulky  inattention  But  in  a  very 
few  minutes  they  were  all  listening  eagerly,  and 


after  a  few  minutes  more  the  tears  began  to  steal 
down  the  rough  cheeks  of  several.  Before  the 
sermon  was  over  hardened  ruffians  were  sobbing, 
so  touching  was  the  simple  description  of  the  home 
of  the  prodigal,  the  picture  of  his  old  father  and 
heart  broken  mother,  of  the  innocent  joys  of  his 
childhood,  and  of  its  contrast  with  his  after  degra- 
dation and  self-reproach.  That  sermon  left  a  deep 
mark  on  the  remembrance  of  all  who  heard  it,  and 
Boyle  O'Reilly  said  that  apart  from  all  his  love  for 
Cardinal  Manning  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  the  remembrance  of  that  sermon  had 
endeared  him  to  him  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life. " 

Father  Morris  dwells  on  the  Cardinal's  love  of  a 
good  blazing  fire  and  on  the  simplicity  and  austerity 
of  his  habits  :  "  His  dinner  was  simplicity  itself, 
and  practically  he  had  but  one  meal  a  day.  That 
spare,  emaciated  frame  needed  singularly  little 
nourishment.  Canon  Johnson  told  me  that,  when 
the  Cardinal  met  the  leaders  of  the  Dockyard  strike 
in  the  school-room  at  Poplar,  he  came  back  in  the 
evening  at  nine  o'clock,  having  touched  nothing 
since  his  frugal  dinner  at  one,  and  he  felt  so  little 
exhaustion  that  he  could  then  and  there,  over  his 
bread  and  butter,  tell  his  secretary  all  that  had 
passed. " 

The  Secret  of  His  Power. 

Two  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  Catholie 
World  for  February  are  in  eulogy  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 

The  first  is  by  John  G.  Kenyon,  who  finds  the  secret 
of  the  late  Cardinal's  power  in  his  "intense  love  of 
the  Holy  Church,  a  desire  for  its  liberty  and  exalta- 
tion ;  a  wai-m  love  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  and  a 
love  of  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  children  of 
his  own  flock."  His  chief  aim  was  to  provide 
sufficient  schools  and  means  of  Christian  educatiou 
for  the  poor  in  his  diocese. 

His  Claims  to  Greatness. 

In  the  second  paper,  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  rests  Car- 
dinal Manning's  claims  to  greatness  on  the  three- 
fold basis 

"1.  That  he  possessed  within  himself  a  nobility 
of  character,  enriched  with  a  variety  of  lofty  gifts 
and  graces,  which  made  him  noteworthy  among  his 
contemporaries  ;  together  with  a  singular  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  and  of  rising 
superior  to  all  accidental  hindrances  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  fulfilling  his  high  destiny. 

"3.  That  he  made  his  mark  upon,  and  rose  to  emi- 
nence in,  not  only  the  religion  (if  it  so  can  be  truly 
called)  in  which  he  was  born  and  lived,  without 
reproach,  till  middle  life ;  but  also — and  this  is 
still  more  worthy  of  observation — the  faith  and 
polity  to  which  in  middle  life  he  Inunbly  submitted 
himself  to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  complctest 
devotion  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

"3.  That,  by  the  divine  help  mainly,  and  in  a 
secondary  degree  only  b}' the  combined  or  indepen- 
dent efforts  of  others,    he  raised   the  sacred  com» 
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munion  tlmt  he  ably  ruled  for  so  many  years  to  a 
position  which,  as  a  legally  subordinate  creed,  it 
had  never  before  occupied  in  England  ;  and  that  he 
raised  it — once  cruelly  persecuted  and  still  subjected 
to  certain  political  disabilities — from  dependence 
to  a  position  of  equality  among  the  contending 
Protestant  sects,  from  actual  powerlessness  to  one 
that  commands  if  not  obedience,  at  the  least  defer- 
ence to  its  interests,  wishes,  and  will." 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL 

DR.  STUCKENBERG,  in  the  European  depart- 
ment of  the  Homiletie  Review  for  January, 
has  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  Catholic 
revival,  in  which  he  discusses  what  it  means  and 
how  it  was  brought  about.  He  says  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  revival  is  extensive 
and  has  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  that  the  growth  of  Catholicism  has 
been  political  and  social  rather  than  numerical.  Its 
influence  outside  its  own  borders  is  chiefly  spent  in 
promoting  Romanizing  tendencies  in  Protestant 
Churches.  Dr.  Stuckenberg  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  that  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. These  dogmas  put  the  priests  upon  their 
mettle,  and  they  became  the  rallying-point  which 
inflamed  the  zeal  of  believers.  The  emphasis  placed 
upon  distinctly  Papal  doctrine  determined  the 
nature  of  the  revival  which  is  Romanism  intensi- 
fied, and,  carried  to  the  extreme,  Romanism  has 
almost  wholly  devoured  Catholicism.  The  Jesuits 
have  got  a  controlling  hand  over  the  Church,  and 
Jesuitism  is  now  the  dominant  factor.  The  revival 
has  been  hierarchical  and  clerical.  A  wonderful 
activity  has  been  shown  in  the  department  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  power  and  magnitude  of  Catholic 
literature  in  Germany  is  such  that  a  special  study 
is  required  to  appreciate  it. 

"The  revival  has  affected  all  departments  of  the 
Church,  so  that  its  whole  life  has  been  intensified. 
Tlie  laity  have  been  inflamed  with  zeal.  Numei'ous 
and  enthusiastic  Catholic  conventions  have  been 
held  in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  The  problems  of 
the  day  are  carefully  studied,  and  remarkable  wis 
dom  has  been  revealed  in  the  attempts  at  their  solu- 
tion. With  all  its  inflexible  elements,  that  Church 
also  has  a  marvellous  adaptability  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Especially  has  great  energy  been  dis- 
played in  meeting  the  crisis  produced  by  socialism. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  laitj'  has  largely  been  inspired 
by  artificial  means  and  by  ultramontane  tactics.     • 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  by  means  of  the  revival 
made  great  gains  in  political  and  social  power.  Its 
compact  unity,  its  resoluteness,  and  the  persistency 
of  its  demands  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  gov- 
ernments. Even  in  Protestant  Germany  the  Catho- 
lic Centre  is  the  strongest  party  in  parliament. 
Protestant  divisions  are  every  where  confronted  with 
Catholic  unity.  Even  infidel  Liberals  respect  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  they  treat  dis- 


tracted Protestantism  with  contempt.  In  point  of 
influence  the  Catholic  Church  has  within  the  last 
decade  gained  vastly,  and  in  political  and  social 
power  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  what  it  was 
while  the  Pope  still  held  the  temporal  sovereignty 
in  Rome. " 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  while  the  hierarchy 
has  increased,  the  number  of  believers  has  dimin- 
ished. In  all  Catholic  lands,  says  Dr.  Stuckenberg, 
Catholicism  is  losing  its  hold ;  in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  status  quo  remains  unaltered,  in  Eng- 
land the  increase  of  Catholics  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  increase  of  Protestantism  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Roman  Catholicism. 


THE  NEXT  POPE. 

THREE  questions  now  prominent  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal circles — where  will  the  next  conclave  be 
held?  of  what  nationality  will  be  the  Pope  there 
chosen  ?  and  will  the  next  Pope  continue  to  reside  in 
Rome? — are  clearly  and  pointedly  answered  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Bernard  O'Reilly  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  CONCLAVE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  ROME. 
As  to  the  next  conclave  Mgr.  O'Reilly  says  :  "  There 
is  not  the  faintest  likelihood,  save  in  the  sole  event 
of  a  general  European  war,  that  it  can  or  will  be 
held  outside  of  Rome.  On  the  contraiy,  every  prob- 
ability, every  consideration  of  political  wisdom, 
point  to  the  moral  certainty  that  the  conclave  will 
take  place  in  the  Eternal  City,  protected  from  all 
violence  and  pressure  by  the  Italian  Government. 
The  Law  of  Guarantees,  passed  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament to  secure  to  the  Popes  freedom  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  while  continuing  to  reside  in 
Rome,  also  promises  to  protect  the  Sacred  College 
while  performing  its  functions  as  an  electoral  body. " 
Of  this  government "  protection  to  the  papal  electors 
while  choosing  a  new  Pope,  Mgr.  O'Reilly  feels  per- 
fectly assured,  notwithstanding  the  recent  anti- 
papal  demonstrations  throughout  the  cities  of  Italy. 

HE  yniAj  BE  AN  ITALIAN. 

The  same  considerations  which  compel  Mgr. 
O'Reilly  to  believe  that  the  next  conclave  will  be 
held  in  Rome  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  next 
Pope,  like  the  present  one,  will  be  a  native  of  Italy. 
"Save  only  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  when, 
during  a  European  war,  the  conclave  would  assemble 
outside  of  Italy,  could  the  electors  have  any  motive 
to  choose  a  Pope  not  an  Italian  as  a  compliment  to 
the  country  affording  them  hospitality.  But  on 
weighing  the  reasons  which  must  influence  the  votes 
of  the  Sacred  College,  reasons  of  general  and  perma- 
nent ecclesiastical  policy,  not  of  passing  and  local 
expediency,  one  is  forced  to  come  back  to  the  belief 
that  the  rule  governing  papal  elections  will  pre- 
vail, and  none  but  an  Italian  Pope  shall  fill  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  thirteenth  Leo. " 
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THE  NEXT  POPE  WILL  LIVE  IN  ROME. 

It  is  evident  to  Mgr.  O'Reilly  that  the  next  Pope 
will  also  reside  in  Rome. 

"The  whole  of  Christendom— indeed,  the  whole 
civilized  world— is  deeply,  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  Pontiffs  in  possession  of  their  epis- 
copal city,  in  the  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted 
government  of  the  Church  from  this  its  natural,  its 
providentially  appointed  centre. 

"  The  safety,  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the 
Holy  See  in  all  the  complexity  we  have  rapidly 
described  is  a  matter  of  household,  of  personal  con- 
cern to  the  Catholics  of  every  nation,  nay,  to  non- 
Catholics  themselves,  who  know  what  historical 
ti-easures  would  be  imperilled  or  destroyed,  especially 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Italian  revolutionists, 
by  the  forced  exile  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  We  say  nothing  of  the  art  treasures 
gathered  during  so  many  centuries  by  the  diligent 
liberality  of  the  Roman  court. 

"  But  the  loss  to  science  and  to  art  which  would 
be  certain  in  the  fierce  excitement  now  prevailing 
in  Italy  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
his  court  could  not  be  compared  to  the  immense 
moral  mischief  consequent  upon  the  disturbance 
caused  in  the  government  of  the  Church. " 


THE  PAPACY  AND   THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 
By    M.    Anatole    Leroy-Beaulieu. 

IN  his  second  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  state  interve;.  ^ion  in  labor  problems,  and 
upholds  the  Pope  i-  on  the  whole — declaring 
against  it.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  admits,  all  men 
are  "  interventionists ;"  no  one  would  dispute  that 
"  the  State  ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  each,  and 
to  the  State  belongs  the  repression  of  abuses. "  It  is 
not  so  much  in  the  principle  as  in  the  application 
that  the  difference  lies.  Where  do  the  duties  of 
the  State  begin  and  end?  is  the  question  on  which 
people  disagree. 

THE  STATE — WHAT  IS  THE  STATE? 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  Leo  XIII.  were 
inconsistent  in  his  adverse  attitude  toward  State 
intervention.  Church  tradition,  and  naore  especially 
the  Pope's  favorite  theologian,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  "Angelic  Doctor"  (who  expressly  says,  "The 
king  should  act  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  soul  in  the 
body  or  God  in  the  world"),  seem  distinctlj'  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  "  the  State  as  Providence. " 
But,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out,  the  State 
which  Thomas  Aquinas  had  in  view  was  very  dif 
ferent  from  the  State  which  confronts  us  now.  His 
typical  ruler  was  St.  Louis.  Who  is  ours?  "By 
what  name  shall  we  designate  the  contemporary 
State  if  instead  of  an  abstract  idea — a  mere  fig- 
ment of  the  reason — we  try  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
concrete  object,  a  living  reality?  If  we  would,  as 
is  fitting,  personify  it  by  means  of  the  men  who 
direct  it,  those  who  make  it  speak  ox  act,  the  State 


of  to- day  is  not  called  St.  Louis,  or  Philip  II.,  or 
Louis  XIV.,  or  Ferdinand  II.  ;  the  name  of  the 
State  was  yesterday  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Tisza, 
Crispi,  Frere-Orban,  FeiTy.  What  will  be  its 
name  to-morrow  or  ten  years  hence?  No  one 
knows  :  Rome  is  as  ignorant  on  that  point  as  Paris. " 

SOCIALISM  .  PAGAN,    NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

The  modern  notion  of  the  "  State  as  Providence, " 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks,  is  not  a  Christian  one  at 
all.  It  has  a  decidedly  Pagan  flavor ;  it  puts  Gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  God  and  revives  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Csesars.  The  modern  State,  so  far 
from  being  an  ally  of  the  Church,  is  decidedly  hostile 
to  it ;  and  it  would  be — putting  it  on  the  lowest 
ground — the  height  of  imprudence  in  the  latter  to 
apply  the  dicta  of  mediaeval  theologians  to  a  state 
of  things  they  never  contemplated. 

"  And  even  though  the  modern  State  were  more 
equitable  and  more  enlightened  than  it  is — though 
it  were,  in  reality,  anything  but  an  irresponsible 
collectivity  exercising  power  through  fickle  and 
passionate  delegates — even  though  it  were  to  get  rid 
of  its  sectarian  spirit  and  its  tyrannical  proceedings, 
we  should  still  feel  doubtful  of  its  competence  and 
capacity  for  regulating  the  factory  and  the  work- 
shop. The  State  is  a  heavy  machine,  with  slow  and 
cumbrous  wheels,  uselessly  complicated,  which,  to 
execute  the  smallest  operation,  requires  a  consid- 
erable expenditure  of  futl  and  labor :  there  is  none 
which  yields  smaller  results  with  a  greater  waste  of 
force ;  consequently,  the  more  State  action  is  ex- 
tended the  greater  the  risk  of  impoverishing  the 
country.  Instead  of  hastening  the  development  of 
natural  wealth,  the  interference  of  the  State  is  cal- 
culated to  retard  it  by  hindering  the  action  of  the 
free  factors  of  wealth  and  labor. " 

THE  POPE  AS  CHAMPION  OF  LIBERTY, 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  where  labor  must 
be  regulated  it  should  be  by  the  action  of  corpora- 
tions and  trades-unions  rather  than  by  that  of  the 
State,  and  he  would  leave  all  possible  liberty  to 
those  bodies  and  to  private  enterprise  of  any  sort. 

We  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to  undervalue  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  latter.  In  a  fine  passage  he 
exalts  the  Pope  as  the  champion  of  liberty — so  much 
vilified  and  threatened  now  from  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected quarters — solving  the  social  problem  by  means 
of  free  associations,  as  solving  it  by  means  of  lib- 
erty ;  for,  as  he  reminds  us,  we  must  not  confound 
liberty  with  individualism. 

"  I  do  not, "  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  recognize  the  right 
of  any  one  to  force  this  confession  on  us  as  a  doc- 
trine. For  my  own  part  I  do  not  accept  it.  Lib- 
erty is  not  synonymous  with  individualism ;  and 
it  IS  a  wrong  to  the  former  to  treat  the  terms  as 
equivalent  Though  the  most  essential  of  all  lib- 
erties, that  of  the  individual  is  not  the  only  one. 
This  tact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  both  by  the 
opponents  and  advocates  of  State  intervention. 
Freedom  of   association  under  all    its    forms  is  a 
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"necessary  part  of  liberty.     Without  this  no  liberty 
<5an  be  but  incomplete  and  partial. " 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  concludes  thus  :  "We  are  thus 
brought  back  at  every  point  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
there  is  nothing  really  efficacious,  nothing  solid 
and  durable  for  our  democratic  societies,  outside 
the  Gospel,  outside  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  State  is  powerless  to 
insure  us  social  progress  and  social  peace.  Whether 
legislation  be  national  or  international,  the  law  and 
legal  compulsion  too  often  run  the  risk  of  poisoning 
the  wound  they  would  heal.  Our  industrial  de- 
mocracies want  something  more  than  government 
rules  and  regulations.  When  shall  we  learn  to  get 
rid  of  our  modern  superstitions?  The  law  is  like  the 
cabalistic  signs  of  the  sorcerer  or  the  magic  formu- 
las of  the  Shaman — it  has  no  curative  virtue  in  it- 
self. The  law  by  itself  is  a  dead  thing — there  is 
no  salvation  in  it.  The  State  and  the  law  have 
nothing  to  say  to  men's  souls.  We  shall  see  when 
examining  the  remedies  preferred  by  the  Catholic 
reformers  and  Leo  XIII.  that  what  matters  most  is 
not  so  much  material  forms  and  rules  of  adminis- 
tration as  man  himself  and  the  soul  of  man. " 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  LABOR  PLATFORM. 

By  Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tillett. 

TOM  MANN  and  Ben  Tillett,  in  the  A^eiv  Review, 
write  an  article  on  "The  Labor  Platform," 
which  explains  with  commendable  frankness  what 
they  hope  to  accomplish  in  Great  Britain. 

MR.   MANN'S  EXPECTATIONS. 

Says  Mr.  Mann  :  "  What  we  may  expect  to  find 
accomplished  in  the  immediate  future,  with  or 
without  legislation,  is  the  abolition  of  systematic 
overtime,  the  fixing  of  a  forty-eight-hour  maxi- 
mum working  week,  the  abolition  of  the  half-time 
system  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
the  withdrawal  of  wives  from  mills  and  workshops, 
and  some  kind  of  communal  responsibility  recog- 
nized, making  provision  for  those  who  are  dislodged 
from  their  ordinary  occupations  by  changes  of 
fashion,  of  seasons,  or  methods  of  manufacture. 

"We  want  and  must  have  a  Ministry  of  Labor 
as  a  Department  of  State,  part  of  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  exercise  a  controlling  force  in  the  matter 
of  adjusting  the  difficulties  brought  about  by  in- 
termittent employment ;  such  department,  of  course, 
receiving  all  possible  assistance  from  the  trade 
societies.  The  dovetailing  of  interests  between 
town  and  country  could  be  considerably  accelerated 
if  we  had  a  State  Department  always  obtaining 
statistics  and  using  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
working  community,  which  may  yet  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 
Politically,  workmen  are  not  likely  to  be  long  con- 
nected with  either  of  the  two  parties,  complete  in- 
dependence IS  absolutely  requisite  for  success.  It 
is  a  case  of  hold  both  at  arm's-length,  beg  from 
neither,   but  quickly  and   effectively,    througli  the 


agency  of  the  labor  organizations,  bring  pressure 
to  bear  wherever  it  is  most  wanted.  We  demand 
that  the  slums  be  cleared  out,  that  healthy  dwellings 
be  constructed  at  reasonable  rents,  that  town  life 
be  made  tolerable,  even  comfortable,  and  we  de- 
mand that  poverty  he  banished. " 

MR.    TILLETT 'S  AIMS. 
Mr.  Ben  Tillett  summarizes  the  principal  points  to 
which  attention  to  the   new  labor  movement  must 
be  directed  as  follows  : 

1.  Abolition  of  all  poverty  by  a  scientific  appre- 
ciation of  natural  and  economic  laws ;  assuming 
each  human  being's  real  worth  to  consist  of  capacity 
to  consume  as  well  as  to  produce.  If  the  wages  of 
ten  thousand  are  no  more  than  adequate  to  main- 
tain in  comfort  one  thousand,  it  necessarily  foUows 
that  trade  is  impoverished  in  an  ever-narrowing 
circle. 

2.  Criminality,  ignorance,  the  fruit  of  imbruted 
environments,  lack  of  means  for  educating  desires 
in  an  upward  direction ;  economic  inequality  con- 
sidered the  mother  of  such  evils. 

3.  The  appalling  high  rate  of  mortality  caused 
by  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions— in  factory  and  home — life-long  hours  of 
labor,  intermittent  employment,  no  proper  inspec- 
tion of  workshops,  factories,  dwelling  accommoda- 
tion. 

4.  The  necessity  of  gaining  experience  in  ad- 
ministration of  both  imperial  and  local  affairs.  A 
conviction  that  once  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  people — in  principle  and 
reality — privileges  would  be  abolished  and  equable 
conditions  obtain. 

WANTED,   A  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

Mr.  Tillett  makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  and 
lays  stress  upon  the  need  for  infusing  some  notions 
of  political  life  into  the  scholars  of  schools,  but  his 
most  novel  suggestion  is  that  of  a  new  dictionary. 

"I  am  hoping  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  near 
future  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  theory  of 
government,  and  am  hoping  to  see  the  time  come 
wlien  our  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards 
will  be  taught  the  basis  of  government,  when  for 
the  use  of  our  schools  there  will  be  provided  a  dic- 
tionary of  every  public  office,  from  the  head  of 
royalty  to  the  meanest  clerk  in  poor-law  relief. 
Were  the  children  to  have  defined  to  them  the 
meaning,  purpose,  function  of  every  office  in  the 
State,  such  knowledge  would  be  certain  to  appeal 
to  a  large  number  who  would  take  a  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  every  bearing  of  civil  life. " 


IT  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene's 
statistics  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary that  railroad -building  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  decline.  The  new  mileage  of  the  country 
for  1891  is  given  as  4,000,  which  is  1,700  less  than 
the  number  of  miles  constructed  in  1890.  Moreover, 
a  great  part  of  the  new  mileage  of  1891  represents 
such  work  as  was  under  way  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 
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THE   CITY   OF  THE   KAISER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HORACE  HOTCHKISS  con- 
tributes to  Munsey's  Magazine  for  February 
a  very  delightful  article  on  Berlin  and  the  well-fed 
Berliners  and  their  inscrutable  iron  Kaiser. 

A  DISTINCTLY  MODERN    CITY. 

Though  old  in  years — a  half  dozen  centuries — Ber- 
lin is  young  and  modern  in  its  rapid  growth  and 
its  prosperity,  its  beautiful  asphalt  pavements  and 
its  magnificent  elevated  train  service. 

"  Even  its  old  quarter  has  been  lately  bisected  with 
a  modern  street,  while  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town 
stands  that  imposing  pile  the  new  Rathhaus  or  City 
Hall.  The  city  of  the  Spree  woke  up  one  morning 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  find  itself  an  emperor's 
residence.  Bismarck  increased  the  fever  by  heaping 
the  French  milliards  beside  the  imperial  crown,  and 
Berlin  became  delirious.  Then  followed  a  boom 
such  as  our  paper  cities  in  the  West  might  envy. 
Values  were  enormously  inflated,  wealth  increased 
as  if  by  magic,  tens  of  thousands  flocked  to  the 
German  El  Dorado,  and  all  went  well  until  the 
bubble  burst ;  then  Berlin  woke  up  one  other  day  to 
find  itself  bankrupt.  Since  1873  the  city  has  re- 
covered and  gi-own  steadily  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. It  now  numbers  1,600,000,  exclusive  of  sub- 
urbs, growing  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  a  dec- 
ade, and  already  boasts  its  millionaires  as  glibly 
as  do  New  York  and  Chicago." 

PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OP  BUREAUCRACY. 

Inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  will  read  with  envy 
that  the  Berlin  tramcars  may  carry  only  as  many 
passengei^s  as  there  are  seats. 

"Thvis  saith  the  Berlin  police.  This  inquisitorial 
institution  saj's  much  similar  stuflf  even  to  the 
sojourner  in  Berlin.  The  American  never  knows 
when  he  will  sleep  at  home  or  in  the  double  locked 
sanctum  of  these  guardians  of  the  peace.  An  inno- 
cent peanut  shell,  carelessly  tossed  on  the  sidewalk, 
may  provoke  a  fine,  while  the  poor  Yankee  who 
boards  a  moving  train  should  expect  a  month  at 
hard  labor  in  a  German  prison.  But  for  all  that  he 
soon  becomes  to  respect  the  Berlin  police.  It,  too, 
is  ubiquitous,  well  informed,  and  astonishingly 
polite. 

BISMARCK,   MOLTKE  FORGOTTEN  IN  GOOD  BEER. 

"Bismarck  visited  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1891, 
and  but  few  friends  bade  him  welcome.  He  is  an 
exile  now.  The  very  Berliners  who  once  greeted 
him  with  the  sturdy  Hoch!  now  try  to  forget  him  ; 
for,  say  they,  der  Kaiser  ist  der  Kaiser.  Early  in 
1891  Moltke  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Berlin.  What 
sojourner  does  not  remember  that  tall,  wrinkled  old 
man,  rattling  about  in  a  hired  carriage,  the  picture 
of  concentrated  thought  and  contented  democracy? 
He,  too,  is  now  gone,  and  the  Kaiser  has  telegraphed  : 
'I  have  lost  an  army. '  That  night  there  was  not  an 
officer  at  KroH's.  But  the  German  is  buoyant. 
Life  is  a  pleasant  journey  with  plenty  of  beer  and 


good  cheer  at  every  station.     The  Berliner  is  con- 
tented and  happy. " 

DER  KAISER. 

The  streets  of  the  Teutonic  capital,  its  architect- 
ure, its  great  Thiergarten,  its  theatres,  above  all 
its  beer  gardens,  are  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  with 
chai'ming  and  picturesque  description.  But  when 
all  is  said  there  yet  remains — the  Kaiser. 

"One  day  this  stern  young  man  will  dash  by  in  a 
carriage  attended  by  a  single  adjutant  saluting  per- 
functorily and  apparently  much  bored.  Another,  he 
will  sally  forth  on  horseback,  in  the  white  uniform 
of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  and  then  he  looks  every  inch 
an  emperor.  You  will  meet  him  wandering  with 
a  single  attendant  through  the  less  trodden  paths  of 
the  Tliiergarten,  or  you  may  ogle  him  to  your  heart's 
content  at  the  opera ;  no  one  is  easier  to  see  or 
harder  to  understand.  The  Berliner  gave  that  up 
long  ago.  Wilhelm  II.  is  simply  'der  Kaiser. '  His 
personality  completely  overshadows  all  else  in  Ber- 
lin. A  paternal  government  his  has  been  called; 
indeed,  this  youngster  in  afl'airs  is  the  father  of  his 
country  in  quite  all  senses  save  ours.  The  little 
princes  are  his  kinder;  so  are  the  veterans  who 
fought  at  Koniggratz  and  Sedan. 

" The  Berliner  is  a  sensible  burgher.  Is  he  rich? 
He  owes  it  to  the  HohenzoUern.  Is  his  property 
secure?  The  HohenzoUern  protects  it.  Is  his  city 
great?  That,  too,  is  the  HohenzoUern 's  doing.  Fort- 
unately, he  appreciates  the  obligation.  Berlin  is 
nothing,  if  not  '  The  City  of  the  Kaiser. '  " 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

A  Character  Study. 

THERE  is  a  character  study  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  in  the  New  Review  for  February  which 
is  not  signed.  It  is  apparently  written  by  some  one 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  prince. 

The  late  Duke  was  emphatically  his  mother's  son. 
The  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
any  one  who  was  ever  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him  and  with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  the  gentle  amiability  of  de- 
meanor, the  modesty,  almost  akin  to  a  retiring 
bashfulness,  the  slight  involuntary  action  of  the 
head  while  conversing,  the  turn  of  phrase  and  ex- 
pression in  which  his  thoughts  found  readiest  utter- 
ance. Along  with  these  were  mingled  a  cheerful 
geniality  and  good  nature  and  a  kindly  considera- 
tion and  forethought  for  the  feelings  of  others  that 
extended  itself  sometimes  to  an  almost  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  detail,  which  he  no  less  manifestly 
inherited  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  that  are  mentioned, 
the  first  is  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  remember 
ing  names  and  faces.  No  matter  how  many  years 
had  passed,  he  could  always  recall  the  persons 
named  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
met  them.  He  had  also  a  tenacious  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  thread  his  way  with  ease  through 
the  most  intricate  genealogical  tables.     The  most 
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patent  influence  in  his  life  was  the  warmth  of  love 
he  bore  toward  his  mother  and  sisters  and  the  con 
stant  companionship  of  his  brother  George. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  home  in  England 
where  the  parental  and  filial  relationship  was  more 
unrestrained,  or  where  the  enjoyment  of  mutual 
affection  between  parent  and  child  was  so  absolutely 
without  a  flaw.  The  mother  was  ever  with  them, 
playing  witli  or  reading  to  them,  encouraging  their 
studies,  taking  a  wise  personal  superintendence 
over  everything  that  could  in  any  way  whatever 
affect  the  healthful  development  of  her  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  the  fearless,  open-hearted  converse 
that  grew  up  between  the  mother  and  her  eldest  son 
from  childhood  nothing  afterward  ever  came  to 
spoil.  After  spending  three  years  cruising  around 
the  world  as  a  midshipman,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 

Although  to  no  one  would  it  have  appeared  more 
absurd  than  to  himself  if  anybody  had  supposed 
him  to  be  clever  or  intellectual  according  to  the 
standard  that  naturally  prevails  at  Cambridge,  yet 
at  any  rate  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  recognizing 
ability  in  others ;  and  of  those  whom  he  chose  for 
his  intimate  and  personal  friends,  nearly  all  have 
since  become,  or  are  becoming,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished in  their  several  walks  in  life ;  four  or  five 
have  become  Fellows  of  Trinity  and  two  or  three 
are  already  in  Parliament.  He  must  have  spent 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day  in  study,  besides  the  time 
given  to  his  private  reading.  He  passed  one  long 
vacation  at  Heidelberg  with  Professor  lime,  and 
kept  up  his  German  reading  after  his  return  to 
Cambridge  with  a  Gei'man  tutor.  French  he  had 
been  familiar  with  from  his  earliest  years,  having 
also  spen  latterly  some  time  in  Switzerland  with 
a  French  Lor.  He  spoke  it  easily  and  well.  He 
was  orderi  and  methodical  in  his  appointments. 
He  attended  college  chapel  quietly  twice  on  Sun- 
days and  once  or  twice  during  the  week.  He  gen- 
erally dined  in  hall,  and  here  he  sat  at  the  Fellows' 
table. 

Certainly  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  affectation 
or  giving  himself  airs.  The  most  that  could  ever 
be  said  in  his  favor  was  that  he  appeared  occasion- 
ally somewhat  absent  in  mind,  or  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  last  remark  made  to 
him  by  his  neighbor.  Generally,  on  Thursday,  he 
would  have  a  few  guests,  rarely  exceeding  six  or 
eight,  to  dine  with  him  in  his  own  rooms  in  col- 
lege. To  these  little  parties,  besides  his  more  inti- 
mate personal  friends,  came,  in  twos  or  threes  at  a 
time,  many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  in  the  evening  afterward  there  would 
often  be  a  couple  of  rubbers  of  whist 

Polo  and  hockey  were  the  two  games  he  appeared 
to  like  best.  He  sometimes  hunted,  but  an  under 
graduate  cannot  do  so  except  under  difficulties.  He 
was  fond  of  open-air  exercise,  and  constantly  might 
be  met  riding  either  across  the  open  fields  in  late 
autumn,  or  at  other  times  on  the  broad  turf  that 
borders  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge, 
with  one  or  two  of  his  undergraduate  friends,  to 


whom  often  he  would  give  a  mount  on  his  own 
horses  His  love  of  music  was  inherited  ,  he  nearly 
always  attended  the  weekly  concerts  of  chamber 
music  in  the  small  room  at  the  town  hall.  His 
human  sympathies  with  the  poor  and  suffering  were 
evinced  by  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  them. 

There  was  in  him  a  total  absence  of  ill-will  to 
any  man,  of  all  ill  temper,  or  arrogance,  or  self- 
conceit  He  was  ever  willing  to  defer  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  were  older  or  wiser  than  himself, 
ever  ready  to  do  promptly  and  gracefully  that  which 
he  saw  or  was  shown  to  be  fitting.  In  judging  of 
that  fitness  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others  ;  he  was  ever  intent, 
if  possible,  to  give  them  pleasure.  His  honesty  of 
purpose  was  at  all  times  transparent ;  in  word  and 
deed  he  was  ever  sincere.  His  simple  ideal  was  to 
do  quietly  and  without  fuss  the  plain  duty  of  the 
moment  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 


APROPOS  OF  PARNELL 

MAUGUSTIN  FILON  contributes  to  the  Revue 
,  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  15  an  "  essay 
in  political  psychology,  "  entitled  "Parnell-  His 
Friends  and  His  Enemies."  This  article  necessarily 
contains  much  that  is  not  new  to  English  readers, 
but  the  following  remark  is  striking : 

"His  mother  nowadays  tells  the  reporters  that 
Charles  at  an  early  age  showed  great  capabilities  : 
but  one  cannot  altogetlier  accept  the  testimony  of 
this  poor  woman,  whose  recollections  have  been 
confused  by  years  and  misfortune.  Young  Parnell 
was  no  more  than  an  average  school-boy  and  student. 
This  fact  is  certain  and  should  be  insisted  on.  It 
proves  what  wrong  we  do  to  children  when  we  set 
the  highest  value  on  those  talents  which  are  dis- 
eases— imagination,  memory,  the  nervous  refine- 
ment of  artistic  sensibility.  Charles  ParneU  had 
read  nothing ;  his  head,  very  clear  and  sound,  was 
empty  as  regards  literature.  His  only  taste  wa& 
for  exact  science,  especially  for  applied  mechanics. 
Art  was  nothing  to  him  save  as  a  reproduction  of 
objects.  'Rather  imitate,'  he  would  say,  'a  teapot 
or  a  saucepan  than  copy,  after  thousands  of  others, 
the  copy  of  a  copy  of  Raphael. '  " 


AN  excellent  ghost  story  appears  in  the  Juridical 
Review  for  January.  It  is  a  story  of  a  trial 
for  murder  which  took  place  in  1854,  the  point  of 
which  is  that  it  would  never  have  come  for  trial 
but  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man, 
who  accused  the  two  men  who  were  suspected  of 
the  murder,  and  stated  where  its  body  was  and  the 
remains  of  its  clothes.  The  two  men  whom  the 
ghost  accused  were  brought  up  for  trial,  but  were 
acquitted,  as  the  only  evidence  against  them  was 
the  evidence  of  the  ghost,  which  the  jury  did  not 
regard  as  sufficient  to  hang  them  upon.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  man  was  murdered, 
and  that  his  remains  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
apparition. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THREE  Leading  Articles  have  been  selected  from 
the  February  North  American  Review.  "How  to 
Attack  the  Tariff,"  by  Congressman  Springer;  "Lotteries 
and  Gambling,"  by  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock;  and  "Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  Democracy,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

REMEDIES    FOR    RENDERING    NATIONAL    BANKS    MORE 
SECURE. 

Hon.  Edward  S.  Lacey,  Comptroller  of  the  Cui-rency, 
suggests  various  remedies  whereby  national  banks  may  be 
made  safer,  chief  among  which  are  that  the  law  should 
forbid  the  pui-chase  by  national  banks  of  shares  of  any 
incorporated  company  as  an  investment,  and  should  re- 
quire the  prompt  sale  of  all  shares  taken  to  secure  doubt- 
ful debts;  that  greater  care  in  selecting  officers  should  be 
exercised  by  the  boards  of  directoi-s;  and  that  the  affairs 
of  banks  should  be  more  thoroughly  and  systematically 
audited. 

TWO   AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Mr.  TV.  Clark  Russell  ranks  Richard  H.  Dana  and 
Herman  Melville  among  the  greatest  men  of  letters  that 
America  has  produced.  They  were  the  first  to  represent 
in  literature  the  life  of  the  commercial  sailor  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  "  They  were  the  first  to 
lift  the  hatch  and  show  the  world  what  passes  in  a  ship's 
forecastle :  how  men  live  down  in  that  gloomy  cave,  how 
and  what  they  eat,  and  where  they  sleep ;  what  pleasures 
they  take,  what  their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are." 

ENGLAND  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  contributes  a  paper  on  "The  Duty 
and  Destiny  of  England  in  India."  He  holds  it  to  be  the 
clear  duty  of  the  English  Government  "to  legislate  and 
administer  for  India's  good  regardless  of  selfish  consider- 
ations, and  only  careful  not  to  lose  step  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Asiatic  mind  by  adopting  the  restless  pace 
of  'Western  reform." 

England's  destiny  also  seems  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  plain. 
Her  strength  is  adequate  by  land  and  sea  to  hold  the 
country  against  any  challenge,  and  her  subjects  are  con- 
tented, safe,  tranquil,  and  prosperous.  "  Nothing  on  the 
horizon  as  yet  even  begins  to  proclaim  that  the  task  of 
England  is  accomplished  toward  India  and  her  countless 
peoples ;  and  therefore  nothing  at  present  so  much  as  even 
threatens  the  manifest  destiny  of  England  to  pass  insensi- 
bly and  happily  from  the  position  of  the  mistress  and 
protectress  of  the  peninsula  to  that  of  its  first  friend,  its 
sister,  and  its  ally,  in  some  far-off  day,  when  the  time  is 
come  for  India  to  manage  her  owti  happy  destinies." 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  discovers,  through  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  of  accidents  to  railroad  employees, 
that  37  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  and  45  per  cent,  of  the 
injuries  result  from  the  coupling  of  cars  and  the  braking 
of  freight  trains,  and  recommends  as  a  way  of  reducing 
the  losses  of  life  and  limb  from  these  two  sources  the 
jjassage  of  an  act  by  Congi-ess  requiring  the  adoption  of 
uniform  safety  couplers  by  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  brakes  which  may  be  worked  automati- 
cally from  the  engine. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Prout,  following  Mr.  Lodge,  reviews  the 
various  railroad  accidents  of  the  year  1891,  and  shows 
that  twenty-two   of    the   thirty-six    characteristic   ones 


which  he  cites  might  have  been  prevented  had  employees 
olieyed  orders,  and  that  nineteen  of  the  accidents  would 
probably  have  been  saved  by  block  signals  and  interlocked 
switches  and  signals.  Mr.  Prout  regards  it  as  poor  econ- 
omy for  railroads  having  a  large  traffic  to  operate  without 
a  complete  and  perfect  block  system,  and  urges  its  adop- 
tion at  once  by  all  such  roads  now  without  it. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP   OF  THE  OLYMPIAN   RELIGION. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  WUHam  E.  Gladstone  begins  in  this 
number  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Olympian  Relig- 
ion," by  which  is  meant  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Troic  period,  as  it  has  been  portrayed  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  In  treating  of  its  sources  and  authorship  he 
says:  "Homer  is  the  only  primitive  author  who  has 
treated  the  subject  of  religion  systematically,  and  has 
presented  it  to  us,  first  as  an  organic  whole,  and  next  as 
an  organic  whole  that  still  carried  upon  it,  in  his  day, 
the  notes  of  its  derivation  from  yet  earlier  sources." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forxim  for  February  furnishes  an  unusually  good 
supply  of  Leading  Articles.  The  two  on  the  choice 
of  presidential  electors,  by  ex -Senator  George  F.  Ed- 
munds and  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps;  the  two  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  by  Hon.  Warner  MUler  and  Captain  Merry;  "Our 
Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,"  by  Senator  Davis, 
of  Minnesota;  "A  Year's  Literary  Production,"  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  and  Mr.  Horace  White's  paper  on 
the  "  Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation"  are  reviewed 
at  length  in  the  department  immediately  preceding. 

A  GREAT  DOMAIN  BY  IRRIGATION. 

Governor  Irwin,  of  Arizona,  estimates  that  of  the  120,- 
000,000  acres  of  arid  land  in  the  United  States  which 
might  be  rendered  productive  by  irrigation,  only  about 
3,500,000  acres  are  now  farmed  under  the  canals  and 
ditches.  The  assertion  is  made  that  this  vast  arid  region 
"can  produce  almost  everything  that  is  raised  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
and  can,  in  addition,  in  its  Southern  portion  produce  at 
a  fair  and  remunerative  profit  all  of  the  products  of  the 
semi-tropic  zone." 

Agriculture  under  in-igation  would  seem  to  present  to 
the  farmer  advantages  not  enjoyed  where  rain  is  plenti^ 
ful.  "He  is  safe  against  too  little  as  well  as  against  too 
much  water ;  he  controls  the  conditions  of  ploughing  and 
seeding  and  is  absolutely  sure  of  a  permanent  supply  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  plant  food ;  he  can  cultivate  a 
greater  variety  of  products,  and  the  water  put  upon  the 
land  carries  with  it  the  silt  deposit  needed  for  fertilization 
of  the  soil ;  almost  absolute  certainty  of  a  full  crop  each 
year  is  assured,  and  harvest-time  gives  full  inmiunity 
from  loss  by  reason  of  rain." 

Governor  Irwin  believes  that  private  persons  rather 
than  the  State  or  the  national  Government  should  con- 
struct and  own  the  lakes  for  the  storage  of  water. 

NATION'AL-BANK  CIRCULATION. 

Hon.  John  Jay  Knox  opens  his  discussion  of  "National- 
Bank  Notes"  with  the  statement  that  "  the  circulation  we 
ha<l  in  this  country  from  1803  until  a  late  period  was  the 
l)est  i)aper  currency  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and 
probably,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  best 
form  of  circulating  notes  likely  to  be  issued  for  a  great 
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and  prosperous  "country  like  this."  This  currency,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  composed  of  about  one-half  of  gov- 
ernment notes  and  one-half  of  national- bank  notes.  It 
was  upon  this  belief  that  his  plan  for  a  permanent  na- 
tional-bank circulation,  presented  recently  to  Congress, 
was  based;  which  was  to  the  effect  that  national  banks 
organized  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes 
upon  75  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  half  of  which  cii-cula- 
tion  should  be  secured  by  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  and 
the  other  half  by  a  safety  fund. 

This  plan  differs  from  all  others  which  have  been  pre- 
viously offered  in  the  respect  that  "  it  is  a  practical  com- 
bination of  our  present  system  of  absolute  security  with 
that  of  the  safety  fund."  As  it  is  now,  the  amount  which 
is  used  in  payment  of  insolvent  notes  is  taken  from  the 
fund  which  properly  belongs  to  the  depositors  of  the  bank. 
Under  his  proposed  plan  the  safety  fund  would  be  drawn 
upon  for  this  purpose. 

OUR  INADEQUATE  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Larned,  of  the  West  Point  Militai-y 
Academy,  points  out  numei'ous  defects  in  our  military 
training.  The  tone  of  the  army  and  its  personnel  he 
regards  as  unexceptionable:  it  is  our  general  military 
system  which  is  defective.  "Its  defects  are  structviral. 
From  the  military  bureaus  through  to  the  line,  the  organ- 
ization is  for  the  most  part  cumbrous,  obsolete,  and  inad- 
equate— without  vitahty  and  lacking  in  coherence  and 
unity  of  control.  It  is  not  an  organic  whole  under  a 
central  military  direction,  but  a  group  of  isolated  and 
semi-independent  parts.  The  traditions  of  the  army  post 
and  detached  service,  weighted  by  the  heavy  bureaucratic 
mechanism  of  the  army,  tend  to  repress  and  neutralize 
professional  activity  in  the  line.  Appointments  to  posi- 
tion in  those  staff  corps  which  are  non-scientific  are  not 
according  to  any  system  that  guarantees  the  recognition 
of  merit. " 

Reconstruction  of  our  military  system  should  proceed 
along  the  following  lines :  "  First  of  all,  the  whole  energy 
of  the  War  Department  should  be  behind  a  movement 
looking  to  professional  activity  beyond  the  line  of  routine. 
Its  influence,  encouragement,  and  support  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  promote  and  keep  alive  practical  training 
and  individual  development.  Its  bureaus  should  be  the 
source  of  publication  and  issue  of  military  information  of 
all  kinds ;  it  should  encourage  ambition  by  making  the 
attainment  of  many  positions  competitive;  it  should  re- 
quire at  all  army  commands  a  rigorous  professional 
activity  in  theory  and  practice;  and  finally,  it  should 
devise  a  system  of  reward  for  conspicuous  merit  which 
would  supply  the  absence  of  a  large  military  establishment 
and  the  stimulus  of  contact  and  warlike  surroundings." 


THE  ARENA. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER'S  essay  on  "Hypnotism  in  Its 
Relation  to  Psychical  Research,"  James  Realf's 
paper,  "The  Last  American  Monarch,"  and  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Taylor's  remarks  on  the  choice  of  presidential  electors 
are  more  copiously  quoted  from  in  another  depai-tment. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  Arena  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  Herbert  Spencer,  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Hudson.  We  note  that  the  philosopher 
veas  backward  in  his  studies,  only  beginning  to  read  at 
the  age  of  seven— "an  age  when  Mill  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Greek."  He  evinced  a  positive 
\J  disUke  to  books,  and  was  especially  incapable  of  and 
averse  to  learning  by  rote.  This  biogi-apher  makes  ob- 
stinacy his  leading  mental  characteristic  as  a  boy.     But 


these  unpromising  tendencies  were  at  an  early  age  com- 
pensated for  by  his  gift  of  careful  observation  and  his 
positive  love  of  original  and  co-ordinated  thinkiuT.  From 
his  infancy  the  argument  from  authority  had  no  dominion 
over  him. 

Mr.  Spencer,  after  a  short  trial  of  his  father's  occupa- 
tion of  teaching,  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  on 
railroad  construction  until,  in  1846,  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  foimd  himself  out  of  employment.  Two 
years  later  he  became  sub-editor  of  the  Economist,  and 
it  was  in  1852  that  his  first  important  work,  "Social 
Statics,"  appeared.  He  is  still  at  work  upon  his  "Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,"  begun  thirty  years  ago. 

The  figure  of  the  grand  old  thinker  of  seventy-two, 
looking  fearfully  into  the  uncertain  future  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this,  his  Magnum  Opus  7,  is  a  pathetic  one. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Arena  is  a  very  striking  portrait 
of  Mr.  Spencer. 

A  SUB-TREASURY  AND   CHEAP  MONEY. 

The  Arena  has  "taken  up"  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It  is 
to  publish  a  series  of  papers  setting  forth  the  views  of 
that  organization.  The  first  is  concerning  the  "Sub- 
Treasury  Plan,"  and  emanates  from  C.  C.  Post,  a  prom- 
inent exponent  of  Alliance  principles.  The  burden  of 
Mr.  Post's  discourse  is  that  the  Government  lends  money 
— i.e.,  notes — to  the  bankers  at  cui'iously  low  figures, 
which  in  turn  the  bankers  lend  to  the  farmers  at  still 
more  curiously  high  figures.  Since  the  fanners  are  a 
more  needy  and  deserving  class  than  the  bankers,  why, 
thinks  Mr.  Post,  should  not  the  Government  lend  the 
money  to  the  farmers  at  the  curiously  low  figures,  without 
the  mediation  of  the  bankers^ — the  security  to  be  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  non-perishable  farm  products,  and 
also  real  estate? 

That  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Post  does  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  support.  How  much  money  should  there  be? 
The  answer  is  entirely  worthy  to  be  quoted : 

"When  money  is  so  plenty  that  the  farmer  or  planter 
who  has  need  of  $50  or  $100  can  obtain  it  for  thii-ty  or 
sixty  days  of  a  neighbor,  as  easily  as  he  can  borrow  that 
neighbor's  wagon  to  haul  a  load  of  grain  to  town,  then 
there  will  be  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  and  not 
befoi'e." 

The  sub-treasury  advocates  believe  that  no  extensive 
machinery  would  need  to  be  instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  conducting  these  loans  on  farm  products.  They 
contend  that  storehouses  would  be  built  by  private  par- 
ties, and  that  the  further  expenses  of  issuing  notes  would 
not  be  more  than  at  present  suffices  to  supply  the  banks; 
and  they  suggest  that  the  Goveriunent  charge  the  farmers 
the  same  one  per  cent,  to  defray  that  expense. 

THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

T^HE  Quarterly  is  literary  and  historical;  it  contains 
two  articles  dealing  with  present-day  questions: 
"  The  Water  Supply  of  London"  .and  "  The  Teaching  Uni- 
versity for  London."  There  are  two  articles  upon  poets; 
one  upon  Hafiz,  the  Persian,  written  by  some  one  who 
knows  his  subject  and  can  wield  a  pen.  That  on  Horace 
is  a  pleasantly- wi'itten  paper.  It  may  not  be  true  that 
he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,  but  a  man 
who  writes  on  Horace  should  have  a  like  toucb ;  and  that 
this  quarterly  reviewer  has.  The  first  ferticle  is  an  his- 
torical one  upon  Oxford  before  the  Reformation;  there  is 
another,  also  historical,  which  deals  with  bookselling  in 
England.  The  inexhaustible  "Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Mar- 
bot,"  the  value  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  first  discovered, 
afford  material  for  an  interesting  paper. 
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THE   CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE    Contemporartj  for   February   is  a  very   strong 
number.   AVe  liave  quoted  e.xtensively  from  the  four 
articles  upon  Cardinal  Manning  in  another  place. 

M.   DE    LAVELETE'S   LAST  ARTICLE. 

'•  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy  "  Ls  the  title  of  the  first 
paper,  -nhich  is  the  last  one  M.  de  Laveleye  wrote. 
Italy,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  opinion,  has  taken  the  wrong 
tack  by  associating  hei-self  with  Germany  and  Austria ; 
she  would  have  been  better  advised  if  she  had  pursued  the 
policy  of  reserve.  "  Her  unity  once  secured  and  confirmed, 
after  1870,  she  would  have  restricted  herself  to  an  atti- 
tude of  complete  reserve.  Imitating  Switzerland,  or— if 
such  a  comparison  be  humiliating— the  United  States,  she 
would  have  interested  hei-self  solely  in  her  own  affairs. 
She  would  have  refused  all  active  intervention  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  European  matters,  save  always  to  raise  a  per- 
fectly disinterested  voice  in  support  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  the  rights  of  oppressed  populations.  She  would  on 
no  account  have  committed  hei-self  to  the  perilous  chimera 
of  a  balance  of  piower  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  could 
only  lead  her  to  antagonism  with  France,  and  con.sequently 
to  the  need  of  allies  in  the  event  of  such  antagonism  cul- 
minating in  conflict." 

SIR  HENRY   PARKES  ON   THE    LABOR   PARTY. 

There  is  a  very  curious  paper  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
ex-premier  of  New  South  Wales,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  written  five  months  before  the  last;  his  account  of 
the  Labor  party  when  it  came  into  existence  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  same  party  when  it  had  thrown  him  out  of 
oflice  are  very  remarkable.  There  seetns  to  bo  very  little 
doubt,  from  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  statement,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Labor  members  to  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
'^\"ales  was  about  the  worst  blow  that  has  been  dealt  at 
labor  in  that  province.  When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has 
finished  his  narrative,  he  sums  up  in  the  following  fashion : 
"  Thus  the  cause  of  protection  was  won  in  the  first  strug- 
gle by  a  narrow  majority ;  and  thus  the  Labor  party  of 
New  South  Wales  was  shattered  to  pieces. 

"  As  members  of  Parliament,  I  have  no  desire  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Labor  members  are  the  worst. 
Far  worse  are  they  who  have  designedly  sat  among 
them,  poisoned  their  minds,  and  employed  every  adroit 
endeavor  to  turn  the  Labor  vote  to  their  own  sinister 
account.  The  bulk  of  the  Labor  members  are  well-mean- 
ing, respectable  men.  The  result  so  far  only  proves  that 
no  man  can  learn  to  make  laws  any  more  than  he  can 
learn  to  make  shoes  without  some  sort  of  preparation." 

THE    REIGN    OF 'TERROR    IN    PERSIA. 

Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din  has  an  article  full  of  sonorous 
rhetoric  and  of  no  little  pathetic   force   on   the   reign  of 
terror   in    Persia.     Things  in  that    country  seem    to   be 
pretty  bad.     The  Sheikh   says:     "Three    hundred  of  my 
companions  now  languish  in  dungeons,  from  which   they 
are  pulled  at  intervals  to  be  bastinadoed— their  feet  beaten 
into  a  jelly  (these  are  refined  students,  men  of  brain  and 
heart,  and  some  are  nobles  and  ex-ministers,  and  the  best 
blood  of  Persia)— others  have  their  ears  cut  off,  their  eyes 
taken  out,  their  noses  slit,  their  joints  wrenched,  and  so 
they  linger  and  so  they  die.     As  I  write  news  comes  to  me : 
My  dearest  and  oldest  friend  has  had  his  head  cut  off 
without  accusation,  without  trial,  or  defence  of  any  kind. 
So  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of  all  this  at  first   hand.     The 
African  slave  trafle,  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  past,  pale 
before   what  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Persia  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  English  and  Russian  legations. " 
These  things  being  so,  he  cries  aloud ;  " I,  at,  the  mouth- 


piece of  the  Persian  people,  lift  up  my  voice  on  high  and 
demand  a  word  from  England,  a  word  from  a  free 
powerful  people,  on  behalf  of  a  beleaguered  and  enslaved! 
but  noble,  active-minded,  and  capable  people.  This  is  all 
we  want  at  present,  but  that  word  must  come  soon,  ere 
more  victims  are  immolated  in  prison,  more  hearts  broken, 
more  resources  squandered,  more  thousands  banished; 
change,  change,  any  change  would  be  for  the  better. 
That  is  what  Persia  demands.  The  word  will  out  which 
has  been  smouldering  in  a  million  ruined  homes,  but  now 
roars  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  full  of  ominous  thunder 
and  of  irresistible  rush;  its  echo  has  at  last  reached  Eng- 
land: 'Change  the  Govermnent  or  dethrone  the  Shah!'  " 

MORE    REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  gives  us  the  second  instalment  of  his 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  conversations  which  took 
place  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  There  is  a  good  deal 
about  their  visits  to  Irish  workhouses,  and  Carlyle 's  opin- 
ions on  many  things,  "I  inquired  if  he  saw  much  of 
Thackeray.  No,  he  said,  not  latterly.  Thackeray  was 
much  enraged  with  him  because,  after  he  had  made  a 
book  of  travels  for  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  go  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  in  one  of  their 
steamers,  he  (Carlyle)  had  compared  the  transaction  to 
the  practice  of  a  blind  fiddler  going  to  and  fro  on  a  penny 
ferry-boat  in  Scotland  and  playing  tunes  to  the  passen- 
gers for  halfpence." 

Dickens  he  held  to  be  a  good  little  fellow,  whose  theory 
of  life  was  entirely  wrong  and  whose  chief  faculty  was 
that  of  a  comic  actor. 

Speaking  of  Carlyle 's  methods  of  work,  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  says  that  Mr.  Carlyle  "had  found  the  little  wooden 
pegs  which  washerwomen  employ  to  fasten  clothes  to  a 
line  highly  convenient  for  keeping  together  bits  of  notes 
and  agenda  on  the  same  special  point.  It  was  his  habit  to 
paste  on  a  screen  in  his  workroom  engraved  portraits 
when  no  better  could  be  had,  of  the  people  he  was  then 
writing  about.  It  kept  the  image  of  the  man  steadily  in 
view,  and  one  must  have  a  clear  image  of  him  in  the 
mind  before  it  was  in  the  least  possible  to  make  him  be 
seen  by  the  reader." 


I 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
N  the  Westminster  Review  for  February  there  is  an 
article  advocating  the  partition  of  China,  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd's  article  on  Bibli- 
olatry  is  devoted  to  the  castigation  of  the  signatories  of 
the  manifesto  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  published  in  the  London  Times.  There  is  an 
interesting  article  upon  Girolamo  Savonarola,  which 
gives  details  of  the  burning  of  "  vanities"  in  the  public 
place  in  Florence. 

"The  burning  must  indeed   have   been  an  impressive 
sight-the  pile  of  rich  dresses,   books,  pictures,  statues 
sixty  feet  in  height  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  the  chanting  of  a  whole  people  turn- 
ing from  the  sensuous  world  of  the   Renaissance  to  the 
Church  m  Its  purest  form."      There  is  an  appreciative 
study  by  Miss  Janetta  Newton- Robinson  upon  Mr.  Tliomas 
Hardy,    the   novelist.     Mr.    R.    Seymour    Long    reviews 
Lord   Rosebery's  "Pitt,"  declaring  that  it  is  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of   Professor  Freeman's  "William 
the    Conqueror"    and    Mr    Morley's    "Walpole."     Mr 
Joseph  J.  Davies  asks  the  question,  "Is  Compulsorv  Edu- 
cation a  Failure?"  and  says  that  he  inclines  to  the"  belief 
that  It  is.     One  child  out  of  four  in  England  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  almost  total  ignorance.     The  evil  is  so  serious 
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that  it  must  command  the  attention  of  Parliament  at 
once.  With  a  national  code,  abundant  and  well-equipped 
teachers,  and  a  sympathetic  Education  Department,  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. 


FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE  best  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Febru- 
ary is  by  Prof.  W.  Crookes,  entitled  "Some  Pos- 
sibilities of  Electricity,"  which  is  enough  to  take  away 
one's  breath.  The  writer  maintains  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  we  shall  be  able  to 
telegraph  without  wires  in  any  direction.  As  we  have  to 
telegraph  without  wires,  so  we  shall  have  electric  light 
without  connecting  the  lamp  to  any  current.  Professor 
Crookes  gives  a  clear  run  to  his  fancy,  and  thinks  that  we 
may,  by  electrical  action,  rout  the  parasitical  insects  and 
fungi  which  in  some  seasons  rob  us  of  no  less  than  the 
tenth  of  our  crops.  At  present  there  is  796,800  horse- 
power of  the  sun's  rays  wasted  on  every  acre  of  land.  If 
it  could  be  yoked  by  electricity,  what  could  not  be  done? 
Electricians,  he  thinks,  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
the  control  of  the  weather,  and  always  make  it  wet  at 
night-time  and  sunshiny  all  the  day ;  and  when  it  has  to 
rain,  rain  a  downpour,  never  a  drizzle.  Incidentally,  he 
would  abolish  London  fogs  and  sterilize  all  diseased  germs 
in  the  water  supply. 

THE   ROAD  FROM  MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  describes  how  he  came  down  from 
Mashonaland,  from  Umtali  to  Beira,  in  a  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  asses,  which  made  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
a  day.  Fully  110,000  worth  of  wagons  are  lying  on  the 
veldt  rusting  to  pieces.  Three  lions  penetrated  their  camp 
overnight  and  killed  three  donkeys.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  Beira  is  the  most  horrible ;  yet,  in  spite  of  fever, 
heat,  and  sand,  it  is  an  excellent  harbor,  the  only  harbor 
for  the  proposed  railway  to  the  interior.  It  will  be  two 
years  before  the  line  is  completed.  When  it  is  finished, 
then  people  can  go  from  Mashonaland,  but  not  before. 

A   TYPICAL   AUSTRALIAN. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  writes  an  article  on  some  Australian 
men  of  mark,  finishing  up  with  a  somewhat  average 
sketch  of  the  man  who  is  the  presiding  influence  of  the 
average  influential  newspaper.  "  Of  all  the  types  I  have 
taken  he  is  far  away  the  most  typical — the  tall,  coarse, 
strong-jawed,  greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  with  his 
secularized  religion  and  his  commercialized  democi'acy. 
That  is  the  'civilized  Australian.'  If  England  can  strike 
a  bargain  with  him,  imperial  federation  may,  despite 
everything,  yet  become  a  fact ;  but  there  will  never  be  the 
chance  of  such  another  'confidence  trick'  as  she  played 
over  the  Naval  Defence  Bill." 

MMK.    BODICHON. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards  contributes  a  reminiscence  of 
Mme.  Bodichon ;  "  The  foundress  of  Girton  College,  the 
originator  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  the  replanter  of  vast 
tracts  of  Algeria  by  means  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
has  won  for  herself  an  incontestable  place  in  contemporary 
history.  As  an  educationalist,  social  reformer,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, she  is  hardly  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  future 
biographers." 

PIERRE   LOTI. 

Edward  Delille  thus  sums  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
his  favorite  novelist.  "A  great  writer  M.  Loti  is  not;  an 
admirable  writer  he  certainly  is  His  merits,  of  course, 
are  not  without  their  corresponding  defects.     Too  often 


the  tremulous  refinement  of  his  sensibiUties  degenerates 
into  a  species  of  hysteria;  the  delicate  tenderness  of  his 
emotion  becomes  sometimes  lachrymose,  the  troubled 
ardor  of  his  passion  verges  dangerously  upon  disease. 
Adroit  and  cunning  craftsman  though  M.  Pierre  Loti  be, 
yet  his  genius  has  its  source  in  the  regions  of  soul  rather 
than  of  mere  art.  Clearly  the  gift  of  universal  sympa- 
thy, that  divine  gift  alone  constituting  the  true  poet,  is 
Pierre  Loti's.  For  him  all  nature,  inanimate  as  well  as 
human,  lives,  and  feels,  and  suffers." 

IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  sets  forth  the  Protestant  view  of  the 
Irish  education  question.  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  ranged  himself  with  the  side  of  the  denomina- 
tionalists.  Mr.  Russell,  while  cordially  admitting  the  case 
for  University  education,  utterly  denies  that  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  any  grievance  in  connection  with  the 
primary  schools,  and  he  believes  that  the  concession  of 
their  claims  would  create  a  most  serious  grievance  for 
Protestants  in  outlying  districts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Government  compel  the  Protestant  children 
of  the  south  and  west  to  imbibe  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  education,  not  all  Mr.  Russell's  admiration  for 
Mr.  Balfour  will  prevent  him  from  offering  to  such  plans 
the  most  strenuous  resistance.  Should  Mr.  Balfour  con- 
template a  surrender  on  education  to  Irish  clericalism,  he 
must  be  prepared  for  precisely  the  same  action  on  the  part 
of  Ulster  Conservatives  that  Liberal  leaders  offer  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  Home  Rule.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  that 
Mr.  Balfour  will  do  well  to  simply  allocate  the  ground  of 
free  education,  leaving  the  education  question  to  com- 
pulsion alone.  Just  immediately  preceding  the  coming 
election  no  nastier  question  could  be  raised. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  at  length  from  two  articles  in  the 
National  Review — Mr.  Chamberlain's  on  "Old- 
Age  Pensions,"  and  Mr.  Edwardes'  on  "Society  in 
Naples."  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolf  describes  some  early 
ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  were  Guelphs,  who  lived 
in  the  valley  of  Oberammergau  long  before  the  Passion 
Play  was  started ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  up 
much  interest  in  these  remote  ancestors  who  died  800  years 
ago.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  an  article  on  "  Homer  and  the 
Higher  Criticism,"  examines  the  theory  that  the  Iliad  con- 
tained, as  an  original  nucleus,  a  brief  epic  upon  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  round  this  nucleus  there  gathered  the  other 
poems.  Mr.  Lang  tests  this  theory  by  seeing  how  it  fits 
the  ninth  book.  Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  arbitrariness  and 
wilfulness  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  higher  criticism  is 
eternally  splitting.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  an  article 
under  the  head  of  "One  Man,  One  Vote,"  which  is  reada- 
ble and  sensible  and  very  much  to  the  point.  He  has  at 
least  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Mr.  Strachey  would 
have  Mr.  Balfour  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Do  you  want 
one  man,  one  vote?"  "By  all  means  and  with  all  my 
heart,  provided  that  you  follow  'one  man,  one  vote'  with 
'one  vote,  one  value.'  That  is  to  say,  that  you  take 
twenty  members  from  Ireland  and  three  from  Wales,  and 
distribute  them  in  London  and  the  North  of  England." 
Ireland  has  twenty  representatives  too  many  and  England 
twenty  too  few.  He  gives  figures  which  prove  his  case. 
He  is  much  better  working  his  rule  of  three,  however, 
frthan  when  he  ventures  into  the  region  of  prophecy.  For 
instance,  he  says: 

"  No  MachiaveUan  politician,  except  in  moments  of 
lunatic  enthusiasm,  believes  that  his  party  will  secure  at 
the  next  general  election  a  majority  of  more  than  twenty 
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votes;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  this  happens  tho 
majorit}-  will  be  clue  to  the  over-representation  of  Ireland 
and  Wales." 

It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  Gladstonian  at  the  present  moment  who  does  not 
calculate  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  having  a  ma- 
jority of  at  least  fifty.  There  is  a  party  article  written 
by  an  anonymous  Scotch  Conservative,  who  announces 
that  Conservatism  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  Scotland  that 
they  can  face  the  coming  general  election  with  much 
greater  hopefulness  than  they  did  that  of  1885,  which  is 
not  saying  very  much.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration  in  favor  of  Disestablishment  has  immensely 
strengthened  the  anti-Gladstonian  element  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Low  has  a  sensible,  moderate 
article  in  defence  of  newspaper  reviewers  against  their 
intemperate  critics.  Lady  Violet  Greville  has  a  pleasant 
society  paper  upon  " Men- Servants  in  England."  She 
thinks  that  there  is  a  dignity  and  solemnity  about  flunkies 
that  the  English  people  will  never  bear  to  dispense  with. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  is  somewhat  dry  this  quarter 
and  overdone  with  history.  The  liveliest  article  is 
the  review  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  General  Baron  de 
Marbot,  a  book  which  seems  to  be  a  veritable  mine  of 
wealth  to  reviewers.  The  first  place  in  the  Review  is 
given  to  a  disappointing  article  on  the  "  Correspondence 
of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,"  and  the  last  article  is  poor  and 
duU  to  an  extent  unusual  in  the  Edinburgh. 

DR.    BOLLINGER. 

There  is  an  elaborate  article  in  praise  of  Dr.  Dollinger 
reviewing  his  works  and  setting  forth  his  titles  to  our 
admiration.     The  Review  says: 

"  Apart  from  his  literary  fame  and  his  many  invaluable 
contributions  to  church  history,  the  masterful  personality 
of  the  man  is  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  It 
is  Dollinger's  undying  merit  to  have  stood  forth — eventu- 
ally single-handed  and  alone — against  the  most  astoimding 
infatuation  in  which  any  religious  community  in  civilized 
times  has  ever  indulged ;  to  have  vindicated  the  inviolable 
rights  of  reason  and  conscience  against  the  most  undis- 
guised attack  ever  made  upon  them ;  to  have  asserted  the 
claims  of  Catholicism  in  its  most  defensible  form  against 
the  injurious  perversions  of  unscrupulous  and  immoral 
factions.  This  is  Dollinger's  claim  on  the  gi'atitude  and 
renown  of  future  ages. 

"  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  gratitude  will  be 
forthcoming  and  the  renown  conceded.  As  long  as  a 
strong  virile  morality  is  esteemed  of  higher  worth  than  a 
flaccid  and  decrepit  pietism,  as  long  as  duty  is  preferred 
to  selfish  interest,  as  long  as  genuine  Christianity  main- 
tains its  supremacy  above  its  ecclesiastical  corruptions 
and  deteriorations,  as  long  as  a  life  of  simple,  earnest 
laboriousness  for  the  instruction  of  men  and  the  diffusion 
of  truth  and  charity  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  human 
careers,  so  long  will  Ignatius  von  Dollinger  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  bede-roll  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the 
present  century." 

THE   FATE  OF   THE   SOUDAN. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  The  Fate  of  the  Soudan" 
entirely  agrees  with  Mr.  Wylde's  conception  of  the  situ- 
ation ; 

"Great  Britain  at  once  fomid  herself  face  to  face  with 
responsibilities  inevitably  following  her  own   deliberate 


action— responsibilities  unrealized  and  disavowed  till  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  disaster.  The  abandonment  of 
the  Soudan  by  Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary ;  its  public 
announcement  was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy. 

"  So  soon  as  confidence  is  restored  by  free  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  the  Eastern  Soudan  will  be  easily  tranquilized. 
British  capital  will  be  available  to  open  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  to  trade  possibilities  unapproached  by  those  which 
have  sufficed  to  create  the  East  Africa  Company.  Thus 
alone  can  the  ruin  of  the  Soudan  be  retrieved ;  thus  only 
can  Great  Britain  make  some  reparation  for  blunders 
which  have  brought  discredit  on  her  name." 

MR.    FROUDE'S  LATEST  WORK. 

The  article  on  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Catherine  of  Arragon"  is 
not  written  by  a  friendly  critic.     The  reviewer  says: 

"The  principal  point  in  an  historical  point  of  view 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  made  in  this  volume  is  the  near 
risk  of  a  civil  war  which  the  king  incurred,  and  the 
whole  blame  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  author 
attributes  to  the  injured  queen,  who  would  not  consent 
to  surrender  her  own  rights  in  favor  of  an  abandoned 
woman  who  was  scheming  to  supplant  her  on  the  throne 
and  had  already  succeeded  in  transferring  to  herself  what- 
ever affection  or  love  the  king  had  ever  entertained 
toward  her." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  "  Elements  of  Politics"  is  reviewed 
by  a  writer  who  regards  Professor  Sidgwick's  method 
with  distrust,  and  laments  that  the  first  part  of  his  vol- 
ume comprises  a  catalogue  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  legislation.  He  also  thinks  that  he  has  not  laid 
adequate  stress  upon  the  relations  of  morality  to  law  and 
to  government.  The  article  on  the  whole  is  more  critical 
than  appreciative,  but  it  is  not  one  that  dwells  in  the 
mind.  Much  more  interesting  is  the  article  on  "  Rodney 
and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 


WELSH    REVIEW. 

THE  liveliest  articles  in  the  Welsh  Review  for  Febru- 
ary are  those  contributed  by  the  editor,  who  mul- 
tiplies his  personality  and  whose  aliases  seem  to  be 
innumerable.  He  has  a  ready  pen  and  a  light  touch,  and 
in  the  new  instalment  of  "  The  Views  of  the  Member  for 
Treorkey,"  he  breaks  out  in  quite  a  new  place,  and  de- 
livers himself  of  a  vigorous  diatribe  against  the  Russian 
Jews  and  a  eulogy  of  the  "  magnificent  courage"  of  the 
Czar  in  endeavoring  to  free  his  Russian  subjects  from  the 
chains  of  the  Hebrew.  Speaking  as  a  traveller  in  South- 
ern Russia,  he  maintains  that  the  Jews  eat  up  the  result 
of  good  legislation  and  hard  work.  They  cut  to  the  very 
core  of  the  people,  and,  doing  no  productive  work  them- 
selves, live  on  the  nation's  misery  and  drunkenness.  An- 
other article  that  is  smart  is  that  which  is  erroneously 
entitled  "The  Methods  of  New  Journalism."  What  he 
describes  is  not  new  journalism,  but  bad  recent  "catch- 
halfpennyism,"  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
journalism  either  new  or  old.  Dean  Owen  discourses  on 
"The  Constitution  of  the  Welsh  University."  Mrs.  Wyn- 
ford  Philipps  pleads  for  the  right  of  women  to  work  and 
to  develop  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  in 
every  direction  in  a  paper  which  she  calls  "  The  Problem 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Lady  Sudeley's  paper,  "An 
Old  Welsli  Squire,"  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  Arthur 
Blayney,  a  bachelor  Welshman  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  in  Montgomea-yshire. 
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THE  REJ/IEW  OF  REK/EIVS. 


■     THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth   Century  for    February    contains    a 
number  of  good  articles,  several  of  which  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

The  first  place  after  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  given  to  Lord  Bramwell's  vin- 
dication of  cross-examination.  Lord  Bramwell,  of  course, 
stands  up  for  the  Bar.  The  moral  responsibility  for  the 
insinuating  of  falsehood  in  examination  he  lays  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  solicitors,  whom,  he  presumes,  "are  very 
capable  gentlemen  who  have  honestly  taken  up  their 
client's  case,  believe  it  right,  his  witnesses  honest,  the  op- 
posite party  a  rogue,  and  his  witnesses  according." 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  SERMONS. 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Johns  has  a  paper  full  of  interesting 
detail  as  to  the  trade  which  has  sprung  up  in  England 
between  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  writers  of 
hack  sermons  on  the  other.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  dry, 
dreary,  dull,  commonplace  platitudes.  Mr.  Johns  thinks 
that  the  preaching  of  the  English  clergy,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  efficient;  it  is  wearisome  and  therefore  a  failure. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  English  clergymen  have 
little  training  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  none  at  all  in 
the  writing  of  sermons ;  and  they  have,  what  is  worse  than 
all  else,  an  ample  supply  of  lithograph  or  manuscript  ser- 
mons ready  to  hand  upon  which  to  draw. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Admiral  Seymour  has  a  most  excellent  report  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  map  of  the  section.  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  a  shareholder  sink  within  him  to  read  Admiral 
Seymour's  paper.  Lesseps  declared  he  would  make  a 
level  canal  from  sea  to  sea  for  twenty  millions  sterling ;  he 
has  spent  fifty  millions  sterling,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the 
work  is  done.  The  commissioners  calculate  that  it  will 
require  thirty-five  millions  more  to  make  a  canal  with 
locks  across  the  Isthmus.  The  work  which  has  already 
been  done  is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  and  it  is  impossible 
after  reading  Admiral  Seymour's  paper  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  human  probability  of  that  canal  being  cut. 
The  river  Chagres  rises  forty  feet  in  a  single  day,  and  the 
embankment  which  is  to  keep  its  waters  from  destroying 
the  canal  has  not  yet  been  built.  It  rains  sometimes  in 
Panama  an  inch  in  an  hour,  and  the  average  rainfall  is 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  London.  Vegetation  springs 
up  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  of  the  works  will  soon  be 
buried  out  of  sight. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

MR.  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  in  the  New  Review,  states 
very  strongly  and  clearly  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  behind 
the  present  National  Gallery,  on  the  site  occupied  by  St. 
George's  Barracks  and  Parade.  His  paper  is  illustrated 
with  ground-plans  of  the  various  sites  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  if  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  Mr.  Tate  as  it 
has  upon  the  general  reader,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
local  habitation  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  discusses  the 
next  step  in  the  reform  of  divorce  laws.  Her  paper  is 
simply  a  plea  for  gi-anting  divorce  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, madness,  and  felony.  She  pleads  that  this  change 
does  not  stretch  out  as  far  a  caprice  as  mental  inharmo- 
niousness,  as  satiety,  or  even  as  far  as  mutual  boredom. 
It  stretches  out  only  as  far  as  those  causes  which  vitiate 
the  essential  meaning  and  true  objects  of  marriage.  It 
stretches  out,  she  says,  to  the  well-being  of  the  family 
and  the  consequent  well-being  of  the  State. 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

HARPER'S  for  February,  while  keeping  fully  up  ta 
its  high  literary  and  artistic  standard,  presents 
little  of  serious  and  present  importance.  Elsewhere  ap- 
pear somewhat  longer  extracts  from  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's 
article  on  Chicago. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  Alfred  Parsons,  and  F.  D.  Millet 
has  each  taken  unto  himself  a  canoe  and  paddled 
from  the  source  of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  2,480 
kilometres.  The  source  is,  nominally  at  least,  near  the 
village  of  Donaueschingen,  "perched  high  in  the  invigor- 
ating air  of  the  Black  Forest. "  This  picturesque  proceed- 
ing is  described  in  a  bright  descriptive  paper  by  Poultney 
Bigelow,  while  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Millet  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for  pretty 
sketches.  These  enviable  voyageurs,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
bones  of  their  little  canoes  and  superior  to  showers  from 
above  and  Danube  rapids  from  below,  have  arrived  at 
Uhn  at  the  end  of  this  first  paper. 

The  "Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"' 
by  his  college  classmate,  personal  friend,  and  benefactor 
Horatio  Bridge,  have  more  raison  d^ctre  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  such  resurrections  of  letters  and  reminis- 
cences. This  second  instalment  tells  of  Hawthorne's 
Brook  Farm  and  Custom  -  House  periods,  when  the 
"Scarlfit  Letter,"  "Blythedale,"  and  "Twice-Told  Tales" 
appeared.  How  funny  it  sounds  to  read  publisher 
Goodrich's  letter  to  Hawthorne,  which  was  written,  too, 
so  late  as  1836:  "Your  letter  and  the  two  folios  of  'Uni- 
versal Historj"'  were  received  some  days  ago.  /  like  the 
history  p7~etty  well.  I  shall  make  it  do.'"  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  italics  are  ours.  Here  is  a 
little  bit  from  one  of  the  novelist's  letters  to  his  friend: 
"  Mrs.  Hawthorne  published  a  little  work  two  months  ago, 
which  still  lies  in  sheets,  but  I  assure  you  it  already  makes 
some  noise  in  the  world,  both  by  day  and  night.  In  plain 
English,  we  have  another  little  daughter." 

The  literary  novelty  of  the  number  is  a  tragedy  in 
blank  verse  by  no  other  than  Am^lie  Rives.  The  scene^ 
of  "  Athelwold"  is  laid  at  the  court  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  Edgar.  His  imagination  is  fired  with  tales  of  a 
peerless  beauty,  Elfreda,  daughter  of  one  of  his  earls. 
Determined  that  she  shall  be  his  queen,  he  sends,  at  the 
sly  monk  Oswald's  suggestion,  the  proud  Thane  Athelwold 
to  woo  the  maiden  for  him,  if  she  be  so  beautiful  as  the 
bruit  has  it.  Athelwold,  as  the  supernaturally  perspicu- 
ous Oswald  had  foreseen,  loves  Elfreda  at  first  sight, 
marries  her,  and  comes  back  to  Edgar  saying  that  her 
beauty  is  a  myth.  Whereupon  Edgar's  suspicions  are 
aroused,  against  his  will,  by  the  insinuations  of  the  crafty 
Oswald.  The  king  announces  suddenly  that  he  will  sup 
with  Athelwold  and  his  bride.  The  Thane,  apprehensive 
of  discovery,  makes  Elfreda  promise  to  appear  at  supper 
with  her  charms  concealed  in  a  skilful  make-up.  The 
last  scene  and  denouement  is  exceedingly  well  done. 
Athelwold  and  Edgar  are  seated  at  the  supper-table,  the 
former  apprehensive  and  wondering  that  his  wife  does 
not  come,  the  king  suspicious.  Finally  Elfreda  appears, 
but  in  childish  or  womanish  vanity,  "  blazing  with  jewels" 
and  radiant  in  her  supreme  loveliness,  instead  of  in  the 
loathely  disguise  which  would  have  saved  her  husband. 
Discovery  and  recriminations  follow;  Athelwold  swings 
Elfreda  behind  him  and  forces  Edgar  to  fight.  The  king 
kills  him,  and  Oswald,  coming  in,  is  stabbed  by  the  Thane's 
dwarf,  whereupon  the  curtain  falls  with  Edgar  philoso- 
phizing, but  with  a  suggestion  of  one  eye  on  Elfreda, 
who  has  swooned,  in  passionate  remorse,  on  Athelwold's 
body. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REklEU^'ED. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  results  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel's  personal  investigation 
of  lottery  procedure,  which  he  publishes  under 
the  title  "The  Degradation  of  a  State,"  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson's  paper  on  " The  Australian  Registry  of  Land 
Titles,"'  and  Francis  V.  Greene's  article  on  "The  New 
National  Guard"  are  treated  at  greater  length  elsewhere. 

Richard  Wheatley's  concluding  chapter  of  his  elaborate 
investigations  concerning  "  The  Jews  in  New  York"  deals 
with  the  social  customs,  family  life,  the  schools,  the  char- 
ities, and  the  churches  of  the  metropoUtan  Hebrew.  The 
Jews'  proud  boast  that  their  poor  and  suffering  ai-e  more 
carefully  looked  after  and  generously  relieved  than  the 
miserable  of  any  other  sect  seems  to  be  upheld  in  the  long 
list  of  charitable  institutions,  with  munificent  endowments 
and  regular  contributions,  which  Mr.  Wheatley  puts  be- 
fore us. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
these  institutions.  "  In  the  year  enchng  September  30, 
1890,  applications  for  relief  to  the  number  of  5,170,  in- 
volving 19,143  persons,  were  received  and  acted  upon. 
Relief  in  cash  was  given  to  1,043,  in  supplies  to  1,719,  in 
transportation  to  2,9.59,  and  in  employment  to  3,833, 
among  whom  were  physicians,  teachers,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricians, architects,  and  business  managers,  as  well  as 
pedlei"s  and  artisans.  The  aggregate  of  beneficiaries  was 
28,696."    Over  S105,000  was  disbursed. 

John  Elliot  Pillsbury  writes  of  "  Recent  Discoveries 
Concerning  the  Gulf  Stream." 

His  discoveries  are  not  very  recent  nor  very  important, 
but  the  curious  characteristics  of  the  great  ocean  river 
make  a  readable  paper.  Mr.  Pillsbury  denies  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  been  to  blame  for  the  recent  modifica- 
tions in  our  climate. 

"There  is  every  evidence,"  says  he,  "that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  governed  absolutely  by  law  in  all  its  changes. 
The  course  through  the  ocean  is  without  doubt  fixed.  Its 
fluctuations  are  by  days,  by  months,  by  seasons,  or  by 
years,  and  they  do  not  vary  materially  one  from  the 
other.  .  .  .  For  the  cause  of  abnormal  seasons  we  may 
look  to  meteorology. 

"  The  current  is  in  its  place  ready  to  give  oflP  the  heat 
and  moisture  to  the  air  whenever  the  demand  is  made 
upon  it,  but  by  the  erratic  movements  of  the  air  this  heat 
and  moisture  may  be  deUvered  at  unexpected  times  and 
seasons,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  itself  has  gone  astray." 

Among  the  short  stories  is  a  remarkable  little  tale,  by 
the  late  Wolcott  Balestier,  called  "Reffey,"  which  has 
for  its  hero  a  Western  railroad  conductor  and  for  its 
heroine  a  lunch-counter  girl.  The  authoress  of  "The 
Anglomaniacs"  contributes  "Monsieur  Alciabide,"  and 
"The  Naulahka"  is  continued. 


will  enlist  the  support  of  scientific  scholars  and  progres- 
sive thinkers  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  great  problems  of  modern  life  and  thought  in 
religion,  ethics,  and  theology.  Interpreting  these  three 
terms  in  a  broad  sense,  the  conductors  of  the  new  review 
hope  to  fill  an  evident  void  in  periodical  literature  by 
issuing  a  liberal  religious  quarterly  of  the  first  oi'der." 


MESSRS  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.  will  pub- 
lish in  March  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly 
review  of  religion,  ethics,  and  theology,  entitled  the  New 
World.  It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  editorial  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Profs.  Charles  Carroll  Everett  and 
Crawford  Howell  Toy,  of  Harvard;  Rev.  Orello  Cone, 
D.D.,  President  of  Buchtel  College,  and  Rev.  Nicholas 
Faine  Oilman  (managmg  editor).  Says  the  prospectus. 
"The  new  periodical  will  have  200  pages  in  each  issue, 
one-quarter  part  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  careful 
review  of  important  books  in  its  field.  As  the  names  of 
the  committee  indicate,  the  new  review  will  endeavor  to 
discuss  religion,  ethics,  and  theology  from  the  standpoint 
of  liberal  thought.  Uncommitted  to  any  denomination,  it 


THE  ATLANTIC 

THE  Atlantic  rests  on  its  oars  somewhat  this  month 
after  the  extraordinary  effort  which  produced  such 
a  star  number  for  January.  There  is  a  paper  of  some 
interest  and  importance  on  "What  French  Girls  Study," 
by  Henrietta  Channing  Dana,  and  it  is  reviewed  among 
the  Leading  Articles. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  contributes  another  paper  dealing  with 
animal  intelligence.  He  has  a  fascinating  subject  this 
month— " The  Nearness  of  Animals  to  Men."  He  records 
numerous  instances — some  of  them  pretty  tall  stories — in 
which  animals  have  shown  that  they  can  imitate  men, 
just  as  the  latter  frequently  demonstrate  that  they  can 
successfully  become  animals.  The  perfect  institution  of 
monogaftiy  existing  among  several  species  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds  supplies  Mr.  Evans  with  an  especially  attrac- 
tive theme.     Here  is  one  of  his  anecdotes: 

"  The  owner  of  a  house  near  BerUn  found  a  single  egg 
in  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  storks,  built  on  the  chimney,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  goose's  egg,  which  in  due  time  was 
hatched  and  produced  a  gosling  instead  of  the  expected 
storkling.  The  male  bird  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
excitement  by  this  event,  and  finally  flew  away.  The 
female,  however,  remained  on  the  nest,  and  continued  to 
care  for  the  changeling  as  though  it  were  her  own  off- 
spring. On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  male 
i-eappeared  accompanied  by  nearly  five  hundred  storks, 
which  held  a  mass-meeting  in  an  adjoining  field.  The 
assembly,  we  are  informed,  was  addressed  by  several 
speakers,  each  orator  posting  himself  on  the  same  spot 
before  beginning  his  harangue.  These  deliberations  and 
discussions  occupied  nearly  the  entire  forenoon,  when  sud- 
denly the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  storks  pounced  upon 
the  unfortunate  female  and  her  supposititious  young  one, 
killed  them  both,  and,  after  destroying  the  polluted  nest, 
took  wing  and  departed  and  were  never  seen  there 
again." 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  contemporary  Kentuckian  on  "The  Border - 
State  Men  of  the  Civil  War."  He  emphasizes  the  travail 
that  men  went  through  in  the  period  between  Sumter  and 
the  end  of  Kentucky  neutrality.  When  they  had  thought 
it  out  and  decided,  there  was  not,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Professor  Shaler,  "a  single  large  family  in  the  State 
where  all  the  men  were  an'ayed  on  one  side,  and  only  in 
the  mountain  counties  of  the  eastern  section,  where  slav- 
ery was  unknown,  was  there  anything  like  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  local  communities." 

Albert  H.  Tohnan  has  a  thoughtful  paper  presenting 
some  short  "Studies  in  Macbeth."  "In  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,"  says  he,  "two  streams  are  ever  flowing— an 
imforced  stream  of  exquisite  poesy  and  a  stream  of  inno- 
cent blood  shed  by  ruthless  hands ,  and  both  of  them  find 
their  source,  their  only  and  sufficient  source,  in  the  soul 
oi  Macbeth." 

Prof.  Rudolf o  Lanciani  reconstructs,  from  the  stories 
of  his  archa^ologic  lore,  "The  Pageant  at  Rome  in  the 
Year  17  B.C.,"  and  Horatio  F.  Brown  contributes  a  sketch 
of  Gabrielle  Giolito,  "A  Venetian  Printer-Publisher  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century." 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  WALTER  BLACKBURN  HARTE,  the  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  iSlew  England  Magazine,  has 
beeu  cli'awiug  much  attention  to  his  bright,  incisive,  and 
fearless  reviews  to  be  found  in  his  ''Corner  at  Dodsley's." 
The  "  Corner"  is  monopolized  this  month  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  has  not  been  so  well  talked  about  in  any  other 
of  the  numerous  sketches  and  estimates  we  have  noticed. 

"  '  Leaves  of  Grass, '  "  says  this  young  critic,  "  is  a  garret 
in  which  there  are  jewels  and  dish-cloths,  clock-faces 
"Without  works  and  works  without  faces — a  hodge-podge 
of  things  startlingly  good  and  irritatingly  bad. 

"  A  little  more  restraint,  a  better  ear  for  the  music  of 
■words,  and  above  all  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  and  Walt 
Whitman  would  probably  have  gained  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  his  critics  and  the  ear  of  the  public  a  long  time 
before  he  did. 

"  The  spiritual  greatness  of  the  man  was  shackled  by 
his  frequent  complete  inability  to  express  his  ideas  in 
language.  The  great  rugged  philosopher,  speaking  from 
time  to  time  to  the  public  and  delighting  in  self -revela- 
tions to  his  associates  continually,  can  never  be  produced 
by  any  biographer."  .. 

This  is  the  meat  of  Mr.  Harte's  estimate:  That  Whit- 
man was  a  great,  strong  spirit,  without  tact,  without 
taste,  without  the  power  of  co-ordination,  without  an  ear 
for  the  jingle  of  words,  sublimely  egoistical— but,  withal, 
gi-eat. 

The  attractions  of  this  good  number  are  also  enhanced 
by  a  fine  article  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  painter 
Corot,  by  his  friend  and  godson,  Camille  Thurwanger. 
A  more  charming  personality  than  that  of  the  smiling, 
open-handed  old  artist,  with  his  faii-y  dreams,  could  not 
be  imagined.  The  cuts  illustrating  the  article  can  give 
but  the  faintest  idea  of  the  paintings  they  copy,  but  there 
is  some  little  of  the  distinctive  grace  and  lightness  of 
grouping  retained. 

Winfleld  S.  Nevins  continues  his  "Stories  of  Salem 
Witchcraft."  The  descriptive  article  of  the  number  is  a 
seemingly  exhaustive  treatise  on  "The  Granite  Industry 
in  New  England,"  by  George  Rich. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

DR.  ALBERT  SHAW'S  paper  on  "A  Model  Work- 
ing-Girls' Club"  is  more  fully  considered  among  the 
Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

Wm.  H.  Burnham,  a  co-worker  of  Dr.  Stanly  Hall,  at 
Clark  University,  in  experimental  psychology,  contributes 
a  paper  on  "Illusions  of  Memory."  Some  most  astonish- 
ing cases  of  illusions  are  adduced,  the  most  notable  being 
connected  with  the  Bell  telephone  suit,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  undoubtedly  honest  people  testified  that  before  a 
certain  date  they  had  seen  a  certain  thing,  which  would 
have  decided  the  suit  in  favor  of  the  complainant.  Yet 
many  of  them  were  proved  absolutely  to  be  wrong,  and 
Ihe  de'endants  won  the  case. 

"The  fallibility  of  memoi-y,"  says  Mr.  Burnham,  after 
analyzing  the  various  freaks,  "makes  it  imperative  that 
care  be  taken  to  obtain  what  Montaigne  calls  a  'paper 
memory. '  If,  as  Leibnitz  is  said  to  have  done,  we  make 
notes  of  important  events  and  never  use  them,  the  mere 
■writing  strengthens  the  impression  and  adds  a  motor 
memory  to  the  sensory." 

Mr.  Burnham  says  emphatically  that  memory  depends 
entirely  on  the  attention  and  the  power  of  concentration, 
which  in  turn  depends  directly  on  the  vigor  and  healthy 
condition  of  our  physiological  functions.  He  says  that 
the  memory  cannot  be  trained,  for  it  is  no  separate  fac- 


ulty to  be  strengthened  by  exercise.  A  familiar  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  evident  loss  of  the  power  of  recollec- 
tion which  excessive  fatigue  brings  on. 

Lieut.  Percy  W.  Thompson,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  tells  of  "The 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
relief  work ;  while  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wood  chronicles  "  Some 
Typical  Rescues  by  the  Revenue  Cutters."  They  make  a 
roman  ticstory  of  heroism  and  daring.  Some  idea  of  what 
is  accomplished  by  these  brave  sailors  can  be  gained  from 
a  table  showing  the  statistics  of  their  rescues  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  totals  of  this  table  give  the  number  of 
vessels  assisted  as  2,284,  their  value  $46,387,012,  nmnberof 
persons  imperilled  22,896,  while  760  persons  were  actually 
saved  from  drowning. 

One  of  the  most  readable  of  the  month's  descriptive 
articles  is  Sidney  Dickinson's  "Station  Life  in  Australia" 
and  his  story  of  "  that  freest  of  aU  free  lives,  that  pleas- 
antest  of  all  pleasant  occupations,  the  calling  of  a  squat- 
ter," as  Rolf  Boldrewood  puts  it.  But  the  squatter's 
existence  has  shade  as  well  as  light,  vide  the  rabbit- 
scourge,  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  gives  an  almost  incredi- 
ble account.  Just  as  a  sample  of  his  figures,  the  man 
who  fondly  introduced  bunny  says  he  lost  personally 
$200,000  from  the  ravages  of  the  little  animal;  the  expen- 
diture in  destroying  them  during  seven  years  past  foots 
up  a  trifle  less  than  $20,000,000!  It  reminds  one  of  the 
struggling  young  arithmetician  who  wished  he  was  a  rab- 
bit because  he  heard  they  multiplied  so  rapidly. 

Benjamin  Sharp,  Ph.D.,  describes  his  visit  to  the  "Arc- 
tic  Highlanders,"   "an   isolated  race  of  human   beings 
numbering  about  200  souls,   living  on  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  north  Greenland. " 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN, 

THREE  papers  from  the  February  Cosmopolitan  are 
reviewed  among  our  Leading  Articles,  viz. :  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Love  and  Marriage  in  Japan ;"  President 
Daniel  C.  Gilmau's  essay,  "De  Juventute;"  and  "The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Fonseca,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Adams. 

In  Peter  McQueen's  lively  and  elaborate  article  on  "The 
Petroleum  Industry,"  he  seems  inclined  to  give  even  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  its  due,  no  doubt  on  the  proverbial 
principle  that  the  very  worst  of  persons  should  get  it. 

"One  of  the  objects,"  says  he,  "of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
was  to  cheapen  and  improve  the  refining  of  petroleum. 
The  Standard  has  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  abuse ;  much 
of  it  no  doubt  deserved,  much  of  it  not.  But  its  methods 
of  refining  are  good.  Hundreds  of  patents  were  taken 
out,  methods  were  compared,  new  plans  tested,  and  the 
results  carefully  coUated.  Scientific  men  were  constantly 
employed  to  discover  new  products  and  new  methods  of 
refining.  In  this  way  the  Standard  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  refining  by  66  jier  cent." 

That  prince  of  war  correspondents,  Archibald  Forbes, 
relates  some  of  his  experiences  on  the  field  in  his  contri- 
bution, "Peppered  by  Afghans."  It  is  written  distinctly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  himself,  and  for  the  rest  is  red- 
olent of  great  guns  and  their  teams  roUing  down  preci- 
pices, of  stealthy  Afghans  stabbing  sentries,  etc.  As  the 
prince  of  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Forbes  is  interesting  in 
this  bit  of  generalization  born  of  his  large  experience : 

"  The  further  east  you  go  the  less  excited  is  the  wounded 
man,  the  less  severe  is  the  shock  of  the  wound,  the  less 
pain  does  he  seem  to  suffer.  The  Russian  soldier  who  has 
been  wounded  says  ^ Nitchero.'^  (It  is  nothing)  when  you 
ask  as  to  his  state.  I  have  heard  of  a  wounded  Servian  who 
had  tramped  thirty  miles,  with  a  bullet-hole  through  his 
foot  from  instep  to  sole,  sitting  outside  a  wayside  inn, 
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serenely  eating  pap7'ikcsh  between  the  whiflFs  of  a  cigar- 
ette. The  peasant  German  takes  a  wound  with  a  certain 
phlegm,  but  is  curiously  prone  to  cry  for  his  mother.  The 
wounded  Frenchman,  if  not  struck  senseless,  immediately 
becomes  tete  montee,  often  to  a  quite  frantic  extent,  and 
the  life  frequently  goes  out  of  him  when  he  is  at  the 
height  of  a  hysterical  access.  The  smitten  British  bulldog 
takes  his  punishment  in  a  lurid  fury  against  the,  to  him, 
quite  impersonal  individual  who  inflicted  the  scathe,  curs- 
ing him  with  sullen  rancor." 

George  S.  Knight  makes  some  striking  comparisons  of 
machine-labor  and  hand-labor  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  Invention  to  Conditions  of  Life. ''  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  his  article  tells  of  a  huge  combined 
reaper  and  thresher  which  was  actually  used  successfully 
in  the  wheat  fields  of  California.  This  Brobdingnagian 
machine  is  pushed  by  thirty  mules,  and  each  day  cuts, 
threshes,  and  pours  into  bags  the  wheat  over  thirty-six 
acres. 

The  Cosmopolitan  announces,  with  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait and  an  appreciative  sketch  by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  the 
triumphal  entry  mto  its  sanctum  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 
Mr.  Howells  will  enter  upon  this  new  connection  in  March. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  Chautauquan  for  February  opens  with  a  group 
of  readable  historical  articles :  "  The  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth," by  John  G.  Nicolay;  "Domestic  and  Social  Life 
of  the  Colonists,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  "Trading 
Companies,"  by  John  H.  Finley;  and  "States  Made  from 
Territories,"  by  Prof.  James  Albert  Woodburn. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  emphasizes  strongly  in  his  paper  on 
"Physical  Culture"  the  vital  necessity  of  systematic  "all- 
around"  exercise.  He  says  it  is  the  only  cure  for  in- 
somnia and  obesity,  and  gives  examples  in  his  personal 
exj>erience,  striking  enough,  of  how  people  unused  to 
exercise  have  suddenly  succumbed  when  called  on  unex- 
pectedly for  eflfort.     Says  he: 

"  Had  exercise  no  other  value  than  that  of  keeping  men 
in  condition  to  endure  unusual  strain,  it  would  be  an  am- 
ple compensation  for  the  time  and  exertion  it  requires. 

"But  it  is  a  pleasure,  it  is  the  best  improvement  of 
leisure,  it  is  a  promoter  of  good  morals,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  health  and  longevity.  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant continued  his  exercises  till  he  was  past  eighty ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  omits  his  bath  and  exercise ;  John  Erics- 
son, though  working  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  always 
"walked  the  streets  of  New  York  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  michiight  for  exercise." 

Rollo  Ogden,  writing  on  "Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States,"  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  rich  little  island  in  its 
social,  economic,  and  political  phases.  "If  any  one,"  says 
he,  "imagines  that  Spain  would  sell  or  peaceably  relin- 
quish Cuba  on  any  conceivable  tenns,  he  is  dreaming  idle 
dreams.  As  a  decayed  noble  family  might  be  supposed 
to  cling  to  its  last  manor-house,  so  Spain  jealously  clutches 
the  single  pearl  left  to  her  of  the  once  splendid  and  jew- 
elled circlet  of  her  American  possessions." 

Not  only  is  this  so,  but  Mr.  Ogden  contends  that  it  is 
in  all  ways  for  the  best.  "  One  can  see,  moreover,  how 
profound  would  be  the  danger,  both  to  Cuba  and  to  us,  of 
a  transfer  of  govenunent.  It  would  be  a  new  and  con- 
genial soil  for  corrupt  politics  to  strike  root  in,  while 
Cuban  interests  would  be  so  small  in  any  representative 
body  embracing  her  delegates  with  those  of  the  whole 
United  States  that  they  could  hoi»  for  fair  and  adequate 
recognition  only  through  political  intrigue,  or  else  through 
a  system  of  local  control,  for  which  the  island  is  manifestly 
imfitted." 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Review  for  February  has  for  a  fron- 
tispiece a  portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  short 
sketch  of  whose  life  appears  in  this  number,  contributed 
by  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

The  leading  article  of  the  number  is  a  paper  giving 
a  short  history  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  The  writer, 
Edgar  Howard  Farrar,  reviews  in  a  most  vigorous  and 
graphic  way  the  life  of  this  most  pernicious  institution  in 
the  South,  and  appeals  to  the  country  at  large  for  assist- 
ance in  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Alexander  J  >hnson,  in  a  paper  under  the  title  "Some 
Incidentals  of  Quasi-Public  Charities,"  attacks  the  system 
of  percentage  collections  for  charitable  associations  and 
institutions.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  evils  of  en- 
dowments. The  very  soul  of  voluntary  charity,  he  says, 
is  in  its  flexibility,  its  readiness  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  needs.  If  its  support  depends  upon  popular  appreci- 
ation, although  meretricious  and  hurtful  schemes  will 
sometimes  be  successful  in  gaining  support  for  a  time, 
they  will  not  endure.  "Only  the  real  good  in  charity 
will  earn  day  by  day  its  daily  bread  from  the  public  lib- 
erality." Endowment  means  rigidity.  Mr.  Johnson  warns 
the  reader  against  regarding  the  machinery  of  charity  as 
final  rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end.  "The  best  that 
can  be  done  for  weak  humanity  is  the  work  of  one  for  one." 

Miss  Isabel  Hampton,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  contributes  a  paper  on  district 
nursing,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  England  and  m 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  in  nursing  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes.  This  work  gives  one  entrance 
into  the  homes  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  enables  the  vis- 
itor not  only  to  prescribe  for  the  sickness  in  the  family, 
but  to  instil  lessons  of  thrift  and  to  give  advice  that  will 
help  to  a  better  way  of  living.  The  district  nurse  must 
not  only  have  hospital  training,  but  must  be  familiar 
with  all  the  household  arts  and  with  the  laws  of  sanitation. 

Miss  Alice  Miller  gives  an  account  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  Chicago  called  the  Hull  House,  an  institu- 
tion modelled  after  Toynbee  Hall.  It  is  a  large,  old  house 
in  one  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Chicago,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  women  of  education  and  refinement,  who  Uve 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  are  assisted 
by  others  who  come  for  short  periods.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  kindergartens  for  the  children, 
sewing-classes,  cooking-schools,  and  social  gatherings  of 
the  various  nationalities  represented  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  lectures  and  concerts,  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  volunteer  teachers,  art  exhibitions,  and 
other  influences  to  make  brighter  and  better  the  lives  of 
the  less  privileged.  It  is  a  centre  for  all  the  work  around 
it,  not  committed  to  one  line  of  work,  but  open  to  all 
that  leads  the  way  to  the  higher  life  for  the  people. 

Joseph  Lee,  in  a  most  suggestive  paper,  reviews  a  book 
by  Rev.  Albert  Lewis  Banks,  of  Boston,  entitled  "White 
Slaves,  the  Oppression  of  the  Worthy  Poor."  He  believes 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  as  Mr.  Banks  does,  as  though 
the  main  cause  of  poverty  and  digress  was  that  certain 
people  are  enslaved  or  cruelly  and  bitterly  oppressed. 
Their  oppression  and  dependence  are  not  the  cause  but 
the  result  of  their  wretclicdness.  It  is  not  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  most  of  these  poor  people  are  foreigners, 
members  of  less  able  nations,  and  coming  from  the  lower 
strata  of  these  nations,  that  most  of  them  are  women 
with  large  families  of  children,  are  married  to  husbands 
who  do  little  or  nothing  toward  their  support.  If  these 
same  people  were  working  directly  for  themselves  their 
incapacity  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  starvation  and 
l)auj)prism. 
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MAGAZINE    OF  AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

THE  Magazine  of  American  History  makes  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  its  February  number  "  The  Minority 
Report  of  the  Electoral  Commission,"  the  commission  in 
question  being  of  course  the  one  which  decided  the  great 
contest  of  187fi.  The  document,  which  is  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public,  was  drafted  by  Judge  Abbott, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Charles  Cadley,  the  editor  of  the 
article  before  us,  has  obtained  from  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  Senator  Hoar,  friends  of  Abbott,  sketches  of  that 
eminent  and  fair-minded  man. 

The  report,  after  protesting  against  the  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  board  of  returns  in  Louisiana  and  the  unjust 
technical  decision  in  Florida,  concludes  with  these  vig- 
orous words: 

"  The  undersigned  believe  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  to  be  wrong,  dangerous,  nay,  ruinous  in 
its  consequences  and  effects. 

"It  tends  to  destroy  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
States  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  thereof, 
because  by  it  States  may  be  robbed  of  their  votes  for 
President  with  impunity,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  foisted  upon  them  a  chief  magistrate,  not  by 
their  own  free  choice  honestly  expressed,  but  by  practices 
too  foul  to  be  tolerated  in  a  gambling-hell." 

NEW  YORK  JOURNALISM  AND  WHALES  IN  1766. 

One  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  correspondents  unearths  a  delicious 
little  item  of  news  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  1766.  The 
issue  of  September  4,  that  year,  describes  the  taking  of  a 
whale  off  Coney  Island  by  a  Mr.  Hatfield.  On  September 
6th  the  Gazette  prints  in  a  prominent  place  the  following 
letter  of  correction : 

"  To  the  Printer.  Sir,  If  you  please,  you  may  in  your 
next  rectify  a  few  mistakes  in  the  Account  about  the 
Whale,  published  in  your  paper  of  Thursday  last,  viz. : 
I.  It  was  Mr.  Hohnan  of  Elizabeth-Town,  five  other  Men 
and  two  Boys,  that  discovered  and  killed  the  Whale,  Mr. 
Hatfield  was  not  one  of  the  number.  II.  It  happened  not 
on  Tuesday  but  on  Monday  last.  III.  The  length  was  not 
46  but  49  feet.  IV.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  it  would  produce  70  Barrels  of  Oyl  the  [Gazette's 
figure] ,  nor  more  than  twenty.  V.  It  was  not  sold  for 
£30  nor  more  than  £20  or  £25.  VI.  It  was  not  bought 
by  Capt.  Kofiler,  but  by  Mr.  Waldron  at  the  Ferry." 

It  is  not  often  that  the  present-day  whales  of  New  York 
jom-nalism  are  so  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  truth. 

MUSIC. 

IT  is  another  small  but  clear  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
new  magazine  with  the  pleasant  title  Music  hails 
from  Chicago.  February  brings  out  the  fourth  number 
of  the  first  volume. 

This  substantial  looking,  well-printed  monthly  is  edited 
and  published  by  AV.  S.  B.  Mathews,  and  its  contribu- 
tors are  such  people  as  Helen  A.  Clarke— whom  we  know 
in  the  sanctum  of  Poe<- Lore— Frederick  Horace  Clark, 
John  S.  Van  Cle^,  Arthur  Foote,  Julius  Klauser,  and 
others. 

The  enterprising  note  sounded  in  the  number  before  us 
shows  that  the  magazine  does  not  intend  to  relegate  itself 
to  that  phase  of  the  musical  art  characterized  by  abnor- 
mal hirsute  development.  In  the  opening  paper  the  edi- 
tor plumps  into  a  lively  scheme  for  "  University  Extension 
in  Music.''  He  would  have  extension  courses  m  music  on 
a  plan  not  unlike  the  Chautauqua  work,  and  he  advocates 
as  one  ot  the  features  of  the  system  a  college  of  official 
examiners  to  certify  to  the  eligibility  of  candidates. 


Homer  Moore  inquires,  "  How  Can  American  Music  be 
Developed?"  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
practically  no  national  music.  He  thinks  that  this  does 
not  arise  from  want  of  ability  to  appreciate,  nor  of  musi- 
cal minds  to  furnish  the  score.  But  the  public  must  come 
forward  and  pay  its  money  and  listen.  Our  only  prospect 
of  future  musical  standing  is  easily  seen.  We  must  de- 
velop a  viusic  ivhich  will  eocpress  our  oirn  American 
nature  fully  and  completely.  The  reader  becomes 
slightly  apprehensive  of  a  new  call  on  the  tariff  schedule 
to  build  up  this  infant  industry. 

In  several  of  Music's  papers  one  begins  to  falter  if  he 
be  not  a  student  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  for  musicians,  who  should  find  it  of  very 
especial  importance  and  interest. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

AMONG  the  new  publications  which  the  year  1892 
brings  with  it  we  have  at  hand  a  modest  but  attrac- 
tive educational  monthly,  School  and  College,  "Devoted 
to  Secondary  and  Higher  Education."  Ray  Greene  Huling, 
its  editor,  has  been  a  proUfic  contributor  to  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  and  now  fathers  this  monthly  with  the 
editorial  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  help  to  further  some 
practical  reforms  in  our  educational  methods. 

The  first  paper  in  this  January  number,  "  Some  of  the 
Next  Steps  Forward  in  Education,"  by  the  President  of 
Brown  University,  represents  the  progressive  spirit  of  this 
new  publication.  The  practical  changes  which  Mr.  An- 
drews proposes  emphasize  a  closer  union  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  a  greater  thoroughness  in  work  throughout, 
and  more  specifically  an  early  attention,  in  preparatory 
work,  to  science  and  the  modern  languages. 


THE  "PEOPLE'S  FRIEND"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

THE  People's  Friend  is  a  popular  Scotch  magazine. 
When  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  Dundee  in 
1869  it  was  as  a  monthly,  called  the  People's  Journal;  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  People's  Friend,  and  the  publication 
was  issued  in  weekly  numbers  and  in  monthly  parts,  as 
is  the  case  with  Chambers's  Journal  and  many  other 
miscellanies  of  popular  and  instructive  literature.  The 
idea  of  the  People's  Friend  was  very  much  like  what 
Chambers' s  Journal  was  in  its  first  and,  according  to  the 
People's  Friend's  editors,  its  best  days.  Certain  pages 
were  set  aside  for  articles,  stories,  and  verse  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  miscellany 
would  prove  instrumental  in  leading  workingmen  to 
devote  attention  in  their  leisure  moments  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  mental  improvement,  besides  encourag- 
ing the  literary  talent  which  exists  among  the  people 
themselves.  Some  of  the  earliest  novels  published  in  its 
pages  were  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Annie  S.  Swan,  and  it 
was  also  to  this  magazine  that  Alexander  Anderson 
("Surfaceman")  has  contributed  some  of  the  best  of  his 
nursery  poems.  The  present  editor,  Mr.  Alexander  Stew- 
art, has  been  connected  with  the  People's  Friend  ever 
since  its  start  in  1869,  first  as  sub-editor  and  since  1884 
as  editor ;  and  he  himself  has  written  a  number  of  popu- 
lar stories  for  its  pages.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  can  be  made  as  effective  an  instru- 
ment for  good  as  that  of  the  ministry,  or  of  any  other 
agency  that  Jias  for  its  object  the  moral  and  social 
improvement  of  the  people.  More  manuscripts  pass 
through  his  hands  tiian  those  of  any  other  Scotch  editor, 
and  he  rejects  every  week  moie  matter  than  would  fill 
half  a  dozen  issues  of  the  paper. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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THE  ARCH/tOLOGICAL  AND   COUNTY  MAGAZINES. 

ANEAV  illustrated  quarterly  county  magazine  has 
just  made  its  appearance  in  England  as  the  Essex 
Review,  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture, antiquities,  folk-lore,  etc.,  of  Essex,  and  to  the 
recording  of  everything  of  permanent  interest  to  the 
county.  In  the  first  number  we  get  descriptions  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Birdbrook  and  Walthara 
Abbey,  while  Dr.  Thresh  reprints  his  paper  on  the 
"Housing  of  the  Agricultural  Laborer  in  Essex."  There 
are  also  notes  on  Essex  sports  and  pastimes,  obituary 
notices,  and  other  items  relating  to  Essex  County  in 
particular. 

The  numerous  magazines  of  county  history  and  antiq- 
uities published  throughout  Great  Britain  do  not  make 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  few  of  them  seem  to  be 
known  outside  their  own  counties.  London  and  Middlesex 
are  represented  by  the  Loyidon  and  Middlesex  Note  Book 
(quarterly) ;  Kent  has  the  Kentish  Note  Book  (half- 
j'early) ;  Berkshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  and 
Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  represent  the 
two  counties  referred  to  in  the  titles;  the  East  Anglian 
(monthly)  and  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly) 
give  notes  and  queries  on  subjects  connected  with  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  and  with  the  Fenland 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  etc.  Cornwall  and 
Devon  have  Notes  and  Gleanings,  the  Western  Anti- 
quary, and  the  West  of  England  Magazine — all  month- 
lies. There  are  also  the  Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio 
(monthly)  for  the  West  of  England  and  Notes  and  Que- 
7'ies  for  Somerset  and  Dorset  (quarterly).  Carmarthen- 
shire has  the  Carmarthenshire  Miscellany  (monthly), 
Yorkshire  Poets  Past  and  Present  (monthly),  and  the 
Yorkshire  County  Magazine,  with  which  several  other 
Yorkshire  magazines  have  been  incorporated,  deal  with 
the  folk-lore  and  antiquities  of  the  large  county;  while 
the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Le- 
gend may  be  said  to  make  Northumbria  its  special  field. 
The  North  is  further  represented  by  the  Illustrated  Scot- 
tish Borders  (monthly),  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (quar- 
terly), and  Scottish  Notes  and  Quei^ies  (monthly),  the 
Scots''  Magazine  and  the  Highland  Monthly.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Review  and  Sligo  Monthly  hail 
from  Ireland.  The  Reliquary  (quarterly)  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  any  particular  county  or  district. 

THE    IDLER. 

THE  Strand  has  got  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Idler, 
a  new  sixpenny  English  magazine,  brought  out  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Robert  Bard,  with  Mark  Twain 
as  its  chief  attraction.  Mark  Twain  supplies  the  frontis- 
piece, the  serial,  and  there  is  an  illustrated  conglomerate 
interview  with  him.  Another  feature  of  the  magazine 
is  the  excellent  series  of  composite  photographs  which 
show  the  photographs  of  foui-  Liberals  and  four  Conserva- 
tives thrown  into  one  focus,  and  then,  finally,  the  whole 
eight  are  combined  together.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Lord  Salisbury's  face  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
servatives, while  in  the  Liberals  the  result  of  the  blending 
is  to  bring  out  a  sanctified  Harcourt — a  very  curious 
result  from  four  such  different  faces  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
The  combination  of  the  eight  faces  is  a  kind  of  cross 
between  Harcourt  and  Hartington.  The  only  thing  about 
Gladstone  which  persists  is  the  high  collar.  The  Con- 
servative nose  is  dominated  by  the  Liberal  in  the  com- 
bination portrait,  for  the  Conservative  nose  is  somewhat 


snub,   while  the  Liberal  nose  is  long,   which  befits  the 
members  of  a  party  which  puts  its  nose  into  abuses. 

Mark  Twain's  new  story,  "The  American  Claimant," 
opens  well.  The  American  claimant  is  Mr.  Mulberry 
Sellers,  who  claims  to  be,  and,  what  is  more,  veritably 
is.  Lord  Rosmore.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mark 
Twain  has  a  far-away  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  right- 
ful Earl  of  Durham ;  at  least  it  is  a  tradition  that  he  is  a 
descendant  cf  the  Lampton  who  ought  to  have  had  the 
estates  and  the  title,  and  this  fact  has  probably,  as  the 
editor  suggests,  supplied  the  motive  for  the  new  tale. 


NEW   MAGAZINES. 

IN  addition  to  the  Idler  and  the  Essex  Revieiv,  the  year 
1892  has  brought  several  other  new  magazines. 
Among  the  latest  born  are  School  and  College  (Boston)and 
Longman'' s  School  Magazine.  School  and  College  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Ray  Greene  HuUng,  and  will,  as  its  name  implies, 
devote  its  pages  to  subjects  connected  with  secondary  and 
higher  education.  Longman'' s  School  Magazine  is  reAhei' 
for  the  children  than  for  the  teacher,  being  an  illustrated 
paper  for  school  and  home  reading,  edited  by  David  Sal- 
mon. In  the  first  number  (February)  there  is  an  instal- 
ment of  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle's  "Micah  Clarke  "  in  con- 
densed form,  together  with  some  reprinted  papers,  such 
as  "The  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge, ^^  by  Mr.  Froude; 
"The  Golden  Goose,"  from  the  "Red  Fairy  Book;"  a 
natural  history  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  etc. 
There  will  also  be  competitions,  particulars  of  six  of 
which  are  already  given. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  new  magazines  of  the 
month  is  the  Eastern  and  Western  Review  (London), 
which  is  published  at  shilling,  and  contains  articles  the 
bulk  of  which  are  in  English,  but  some  at  the  close  in 
Arabic.  The  Review  is  a  gallant,  although  a  somewhat 
forlorn,  attempt  to  interest  English  readers  in  Eastern 
affairs.  The  articles  deal  with  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
with  what  may  be  called  the  Arabic  world.  It  is  illus- 
trated, its  contents  are  varied,  and  if  it  can  succeed  in 
estabUshing  a  circulation  in  the  Arab  lands,  it  will, have 
achieved  an  unparalleled  feat. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

SO  far  has  progressed  the  interest  in  the  new  movement 
for  popular  higher  education  that  there  is  now 
printed  in  Philadelphia  a  monthly  journal.  University 
Extension,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  subject.  This 
modest  but  neat  and  tasteful  magazine  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  "The  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching." 

The  February  number  contains,  among  other  useful 
papers,  one  by  Halford  J.  Maekinder,  of  Oxford,  England, 
on  "  The  Education  of  Citizens."  Mr.  Maekinder  considers 
that  the  present  work  of  university  extension  being  done 
in  England  is  to  be  criticized  for  neglecting  the  Uberal 
arts,  literature  and  history,  for  the  technical  ones,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  geology,  etc.  But  he  thinks  that  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  "liberal"  arts  have  themselves  to  thank, 
largely,  for  the  want  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  their  de- 
partments as  contrasted  with  the  physical  sciences.  "  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  wholly  bread  and 
butter  which  draws  the  artisan  to  scientific  hobbies,  but 
the  practical  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory. " 

Professor  E.  J.  James,  himself  such  a  force  in  American 
University  Extension,  writes  on  "  The  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer."  In  laying  down  the  duties  and  personal 
requirements  of  the  lecturer  he  shows  plainly  that  the 
office  is  no  sinecure,  nor  one  to  be  unthinkingly  usurped. 
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THE  REKIEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


THE     "  BIBLIOTHEQUE     UNIVERSELLE"     AND    ITS 
FOUNDER. 

AMONG  the  magazines  which  have  attained  a  heroic 
age  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  el  Revue  Suisse 
deserves  honorable  mention.  It  is  now  in  its  ninety- 
seventh  year,  having  been  founded  in  1796  by  Charles 
Pictet  de  Rochemont,  a  biography  of  whom  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  his  grandson,  Edmund  Pictet.  The  re- 
view made  its  debut,  however,  as  the  Revue  Britannique. 
Its  founder,  Charles  Pictet,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1755. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  After- 
ward he  held  some  public  offices,  then  studied  literature 
and  agriculture,  end  finally,  with  his  brother.  Marc 
Auguste,  and  a  friend,  Fr^d^ric  Guillaume  Maurice, 
founded  the  well-known  review.  For  twenty-nine  years 
the  three  conducted  their  national  publication,  and  found 
so  much  support  in  Europe  that  Talleyrand  told  Pictet  in 
1815  that  Napoleon  dare  not  suppress  it.  The  part  edited 
by  Marc  Auguste  was  devoted  to  science,  and  it  still 
appears  at  Geneva  as  the  Archives  des  Sciences  Phy- 
siques et  Xatu7~elles  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  published 
alternately  with  the  edition  devoted  to  literatm'e  and 
agriculture  conducted  by  Charles.  Many  eminent  names 
were  included  among  the  early  contributors,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Charles  was  ill  Mme.  de  Stael  offered  to 
relieve  him  of  his  editorial  duties,  promising  to  discharge 
them  "with  infinite  zeal." 

Charles  Pictet  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Geneva  in  1813.  It 
■was  then  that  his  diplomatic  career  began,  first  as  secre- 
tary to  Baron  von  Stein,  and  later  as  the  representative 
of  Geneva  at  Vienna  and  of  Switzerland  at  Paris.  He 
took  infinite  trouble  about  the  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
Swiss  frontiers.  "  We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  did  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  repugnant 
means  as  diplomacy  often  permits.  We  have  worked  not 
as  intriguers,  but  as  men  of  honor.  It  was  in  making 
Geneva  interesting  that  we  made  friends  for  her." 

The  Bibliotheque  Universelle  has  just  published  an 
index  to  its  contents  from  1886  to  1891  which  should  be 
most  valuable. 


THE   REVUE    DES  DEUX    MONDES. 

THE  Revue  for  January  consists  of  two  solid  numbers. 
The  more  important  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
M.  Edmond  Plauchut  opens  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The 
Ancient  Provinces  of  France  "  with  a  very  readable  paper 
on  Berry,  which  he  describes  as  " one  of  the  last  ram- 
parts of  ancient  Gaul,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
central  of  French  provinces, "  where  people  still  believe  in 
fairies  dancing  on  the  fern  by  moonlight ;  in  were- wolves; 
in  the  cattle  talking  in  the  stables  on  Christmas  night ;  in 
headless  men  appearing  at  midnight  on  cross-roads. 
There  are  wild  and  lonely  moors,  grown  with  furze  and 
bog-asphodel,  and  Druidic  menhirs  and  dolmens  scattered 
over  the  hills,  and  weird  legends  of  Vhomme  d  feu  and 
other  goblins  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  folk-lorist. 
M.  Gaston  Deschamps  gives  a  delightful  description — with 
a  liveliness  and  verve  peculiarly  French — of  six  weeks 
spent  searching  for  antiquities  in  the  islands  of  Amorgos, 
in  the  Cyclades.  In  the  mid-January  nvunber  the  Due 
de  Broglie  begins  a  series  of  "Diplomatic  Studies,"  the 
first  instalment  of  which  deals  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 


Chapelle  in  1746.  Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravifere 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  "The  Sea  Gueux." 
Readers  of  Motley  will  remember  that  the  National  party 
in  Holland,  during  the  struggle  with  Spain,  adopted  the 
name  of  Gueux,  after  being  contemptuously  called  "beg- 
gars "  by  their  opponents ;  and  certain  bold  spirits  among 
them,  who  took  to  privateering,  were  known  as  "  Gueux 
de  Mer,"  or  "Meergeuzen."  At  one  time  they  seem  to 
have  contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  wore  a  badge  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
with  the  device  " Liever  Turx  dans  Faus" — "Rather  the 
Turk  than  the  Pope."  The  Vicomte  de  Vogii6  writes  on 
recent  studies  of  Lamartine,  and  M.  Eugene  Delard  fur- 
nishes the  quota  of  fiction,  being  the  conclusion  of  his 
"provincial  study,"  "The  Dupourques." 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE 

M  PIERRE  LOTI  continues  his  "Fant6me  d'Orient" 
,  through  the  two  numbers  of  the  Revue  for  Janu- 
ary. M.  Hector  Depasse  writes  on  "  Strikes  and  Syndi- 
cates," and  M.  Marius  Vachon  has  a  very  readable  article 
on  "Patronesses  of  Art  in  France,"  containing  much  out- 
of-the-way  information  concerning  Philippine  of  Luxem- 
burg, Mahaut  d' Artois,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  Anne  of  Brittany 
and  other  ladies  of  old  times.  An  anonymous  "  Letter  to 
M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire "  attacks  that  statesman 
with  refreshing  vigor,  and  is,  prehaps,  the  most  important 
item  in  a  not  very  remarkable  number.  The  head  and 
front  of  M.  Saint-Hilaire's  offending  seems  to  be  expressed 
in  the  unguarded  admission  made  by  him  to  an  inter- 
viewer, "Je  suis  un  peu  Anglais."  Only,  thinks  the 
anonymous  reviewer,  he  should  not  have  said  "un  peu." 

"For  you  ai-e  English,  sir,  both  in  your  ideas — of  which 
you  make  no  secret — and  in  your  policy,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently prove.  One  thing  can  be  conceded — you  are  not 
English  by  birth,  which  is  a  pity.  It  is  true  that  had 
you  been  so  we  should  not,  in  all  probability,  have  es- 
caped the  misfortune  of  seeing  yoU  as  our  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  since  M.  Waddington,  at  present  Am- 
bassador from  the  Republic  to  the  country  of  his  origin, 
was  bom  an  Englishman." 

The  article  continues  in  the  strain  of  which  the  above 
is  a  slight  specimen,  charging  M.  Saint-Hilaire  with  doing 
his  utmost  to  injure  French  and  exalt  English  interests  in 
Egypt.  Among  other  instances  of  this  is  mentioned  the 
recall  of  the  Baron  de  Ring,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  and  Riaz  Pasha,  which,  says  our  author, 
was  the  death-blow  to  French  prestige  in  Egypt.  Then 
follows  a  paragraph  containing  what  will  be  news  to  most 
people : 

"  It  was  all  over  with  public  order,  for  no  European 
from  thenceforward  had  moral  influence  enough  over  the 
native  army  to  maintain  discipline  and  protect  them 
against  their  own  excesses.  From  that  day  forward  the 
French  agents.  Baron  Ring's  successors,  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Egyptians  as  mere  hangers-on  to  their  English 
colleagues — which,  in  fact,  was  all  that  you  wished  them 
to  be,  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire — and  Egypt  hastened 
on  toward  the  inevitable  catastrophe  on  which  the 
British  Government  reckoned,  and  which,  moreover,  was 
most  skilfully  contrived  on  their  part.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
secret  to  any  of  our  compatriots  in  Egypt  that  the  massa- 
cre of  Alexandria  was  a  'put-up  job, '  arranged  by  Maltese 
agents  provocateurs  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Enghsh 
consul." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

ALICE  E.  EATON  contributes  a  poem  to  the  February  Cosmopolitan 
on  "Destiny:" 

With  patient  toil  I  spun  myself  a  web,     . 
And  when  its  meshes  sparkled  in  the  sun 
And  caught  each  fleeting  vision  as  it  passed, 
I  looked  upon  it  with  delight  and  cried : 
"Ah !  this  is  love  and  life !" 

One  day  the  master  hand  of  Destiny 
Swept  down  my  web,  and  left  me  crouching  there, 
A  helpless  spider  that  had  spun  its  life 
Away.     Then,  in  despair.  I  understood 

That  this  was  love  and  life ! 

The  following  lines  by  Charles  Converse  Tyler  appear  in  LippincotV s 
for  February: 

If  thou  canst  reach  her  heart,  my  rose, 

And  teach  it  to  forget, 
Then  hast  thou  done  far  more  than  could 

Thy  sister  violet. 
Tell  her  from  me  that  wintry  skies, 

And  days  of  storm  and  rain, 
The  violet  and  the  rose  forgive 

When  Summer  comes  again. 


The  Poet  Laureate  has  written  seventeen  lines  of  consolation  to  the 
mourners  round  the  bier  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  which  appear  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century  for   February.      After  eulogizing  the  Prince  as  tender, 
truthful,  reverent,  and  pure,  it  consoles  the  mourners  by  telling  them  that 
The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  angel's  ear 
Sounds  happier  than  the  merry  marriage  bell. 
The  face  of  Death  is  towards  the  Sun  of  Life. 
If  so,  the  angels  must  be  singularly  lacking  in  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  left.     Lord  Tennsyon  suggests  that  the  angel  of  death  should  be  re- 
named Onward,  which  he  says  is  his  truer  name.     But  as  Lowell  said, 
"Not  all  the  consohng  since  Adam  has  made  death  other  than  death,"  so 
not  all  the  rechristening  of  Azrael  softens  the  pang  of  bereavement  to  the 
survivors. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  writes  the  longest  threnody  in  Blackwood.     Grief 
seems  to  have  stifled  his  poetry.     Here  is  the  last  verse: 
The  rite  is  ended.     Not  all  is  grief; 

Many  hearts  are  stricken,  one  young  life  blighted; 
But  the  thought  abides,  of  all  thoughts  the  chief, — 
A  nation  more  close  by  this  grief  united. 


In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  James  Buckham  takes 
for  his  theme  "The  Tribute  of  Silence." 

A  poet  read  his  verses,  and  of  two 
Who  listened,  one  spake  naught  but  open  praise ; 
The  other  held  his  peace,  but  all  his  face 
Was  brightened  by  the  inner  joy  he  knew. 

Two  friends,  long  absent,  met;  and  one  had  borne 
The  awful  stroke  and  scathe  of  blinding  loss. 
Hand  fell  in  hand;  so  knit  they,  like  a  cross: 

With  no  word  uttered,  heart  to  heart  was  swora. 

A  mother  looked  into  her  baby's  eyes. 

As  blue  as  heav'n  and  deep  as  nether  sea. 

By  what  dim  prescience,  spirit-wise,  knew  she 
Such  soul's  exchanges  never  more  would  rise? 

Oh,  deep  is  silence — deep  as  hiunan  souls, 

Ay,  d»ep  as  life,  beyond  all  lead  and  line; 

And  words  are  but  the  broken  shells  that  shine 
Along  the  shore  by  which  the  ocean  roUs. 


POETRY. 

Atalanta.— February. 
My  Valentine.    M.  Macdonald. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — February. 

With  the  Night.     A.Lampman. 

Her  Presence.    Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 

Belford's  Monthly. — February. 

Ad  Mortem.  Marion  F.  Ham. 

A  Workingman's  Creed.    A  Workingman. 

Wagner.    Henry  Santon. 

Blackwood. — February. 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  20th  January, 
1892.     Sir  T.  Martin. 

Catholic  World.— February. 

Columbus.     Rt. Rev.  John  L.Spalding. 
Newman  and  Manning.    Rev.  H.  T.  Henry. 

Century.— February. 

Richard  Henry  Dana.    D.E.Vare. 
Song  and  Singer.    R.  E.  Burton. 

Chambers's  Journal.— February. 
Vanished  Dream.    Mary  Gorges. 

Cosmopolitan.— February. 

Destiny.  Alice  L  Eaton. 
Safe.  Belle  Willey  Gue. 
Ave  !  Nero,  Imperator.     Duflfleld  Osborne. 

Fortnightly  Review.— February. 
Proem.    James  Thomson. 

Harper's.— February.  ^ 

A  Night  in  Venice.     (lUus.)    J.  Hay. 


The  Stone  Woman  of 
beth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Idler. 


Eastern  Point.    Eliza- 
February. 

Philip  Bourke  Mars- 


Dead  Leaves  Whisper, 
ton. 


Irish  Monthly.— February. 

A  Shamrock  of  Sonnets. 

A  Harbinger.     Magdalen  Rock. 

The  Mariner's  Cross. 

Leisure  Hour.- February. 


The  Rime  of  the  Sparrow. 
Groser. 


(Illus.)    H.G. 


Lippincott's.  — February. 

February.    Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
Across  the  Sea.    Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Longman's  Magazine. — February. 
One,  Two,  Three.     C.G.Leland. 
After  Waterloo.     R.F.Murray. 

Nineteenth  Century. — Februarj'. 

The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale.     Lord  Tennyson. 

Outing.— February. 

A  Song  of  the  West  Wind.    Bernice  E.  New- 
ell. 
Anticipation.    Elizabeth  G.Roberts. 

Overland  Monthly.— February. 

Ma  Belle.     Clara  G.Dolliver. 
Souveuance.    Clarence  Urmy. 

Scribner's.— February. 
So  It  Is  True.     Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 

Temple  Bar.- -February. 
The  Remarkable  Story  of  the  Progenitor  of 
the  Irish  Hugheses.    Elsa  d'Esterre-Keel- 
ing. 
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ART    TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur. — February. 

"The  Raphael  of  Cats."  (Illus.)  L.Eugene 
Lambert. 

The  Painting  of  Still  Life.    Allyn  Aymar. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  Pen-and-ink.  L.  Eu- 
gene Lambert. 

Portrait  Painting  in  Oil.    Frank  Fowler. 


Art  Journal. — February, 

"The  Music  of  the  Eager  Pack."  After  J. 
Charlton. 

John  Charlton.     (Illus.)    H.S.Pearse. 

Outdoor  Venice.  (Illus.)  Lady  Colin  Camp- 
bell. 

The  Decoration  of  Walls,  Windows,  and 
Stairs.     (Illus.)    A. Vallance. 

Dublin  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  (Illus.) 
H.M.Cundall. 

Gloucester.    (Illus.)    Dean  Spence. 

Atalanta.  — February. 

Children  of  the  Old  Masters.  (Illus.)  Helen 
Zimmem. 

Belford's  Monthly.— February. 

Modern  Pictures  and  the  New  York  Market. 
Champion  Bissell. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— February. 
Cloisonne  Enamel  Work.     (Illus.) 

Century.— February. 
Titian.     aHus.)    W.  J.Stillman. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery. —London,  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Reproductions  of  "The  Entombment,"  by 
Botticelli ;  "Salome  with  the  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist,"  by  Corneliez;  "Derich  Born," 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger;  "The  Na- 
tivity," by  L.  de  Vargas;  "Portrait  of  a 
Man,"  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  etc. 

Cosmopolitan. — February. 

The  Columbus  Portraits.  William  Eleroy 
Curtis. 

Girl's  Own   Paper.— February. 
What  to  Look  for  in  Pictures.    T.  C.  Horsfall. 

Good  Words.— February. 
John  Hoppner,  R.A.    R.Walker. 

Home    Art  Work. — January. 
Full-sized   Designs   for    Needlework  :    "The 


Six  Swans,"  by  Walter  Crane; 
Quilt,"  by  M.Bowley,  etc. 


Fairy  Tale 


Magazine  of  Art.— February. 

Chromo-Typogi-avure— "  Autumn    Twilight. " 

After  Albert  Lynch. 
The    Ornamentation    of    Early    Fire-arms. 

(Illus.)    W.O.  Greener. 
Current  Art.     (Illus.)    R.  Jope-Slade. 
House    Architecture— Interior.     (Illus.)     R. 

Blomfleld. 
John  Linnell.     (Illus.)    A.T.Story. 
The  Reynolds  Centenary.     (Illus. ) 

New  Review.— February. 

The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  M.  H. 
Spielmann. 

Scribner's — Febniary. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day— 11.   (Illus.) 

W.  A.  Coffin. 
Washington  Allston  as  a  Painter;  (Illus.) 

Sun  and  Shade.— January. 

Photogravures:  "James  Lewis  as  Professor 
Babbitt,"  "Elizabethan  Songs,"  and  "After 
the  Rain." 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

IN  Scrihner'' s  for  February  Heury  Greenough  reports  a  series  of  conver- 
sations with  Washington  Allston.  The  following,  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  passed  between  the  great  painter  and  a  young  artist:  "I  have 
frequently  been  told  by  friends  of  yours,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Allston,  "that 
they  were  afraid  you  were  running  after  the  old  masters.  Now,  if  that 
frightens  them,  I  would  make  every  hair  on  their  heads  stand  on  end! 
For  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  cannot  go  to  better  instructors  for 
your  art.  From  them  you  will  learn  the  language  of  your  art,  and  will 
learn  to  see  nature  as  they  saw  it.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
I  am  not  recommending  you  to  imitate,  but  to  study  them.  By  studying 
their  works  you  will  imbibe  their  spirit  insensibly ;  otherwise  you  will  as 
insensibly  fall  into  the  manner  of  your  contemporaries.  The  old  masters 
are  our  masters,  and  there  is  hardly  an  excellence  in  our  art  which  they 
have  not  individually  developed.  With  regard  to  preparatory  studies  I 
should  warmly  recommend  your  devoting  a  portion  of  every  day  to  draw- 
ing ;  for  this  reason,  that  if  any  artist  does  not  acquire  a  correct  design 
while  young,  he  never  will." 

This  number  of  Scribnev's  contains,  also,  William  A.  Coffin's  second 
paper  on  "American  Illustration  of  To-day,"  a  charming  feature  of  which 
is  the  frontispiece,  an  indescribably  graceful,  piquant  portrait  of  a  little 
girl  courtesying.     It  was  copied  from  a  pastel  by  William  M.  Chase. 


The  old  master  selected  for  illustration  in  the  Century  for  February  is 
Titian,  of  whose  pictures  three  beautiful  engraved  specimens  are  given — • 
"La  Belle"  as  frontispiece,  ''The  Gentleman  with  Gloves,"  and  "The 
Entombment." 


One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  February  Belford^s,  and  a  paper  of  value  to 
all  interested  in  art  subjects,  is  "^Modern  Pictures  and  the  New  York  Mar- 
ket," by  Champion  Bissell.  Whether  one  be  an  idealist  or  realist  in  art, 
he  will  certainly  wish,  from  this  treatise  on  picture  "dealing,"  that  more 
idealism  might  be  introduced  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  canvases. 
Says  this  writer: 

"  In  no  business  on  the  planet  is  there  more  jockeying  than  in  picture- 
dealing;  in  very  few  businesses  is  there  so  much.  Horse-dealing  is  child's 
play  in  comparison ;  and  a  man  who  rigs  the  sale  of  city  lots  in  some 
uninhabited  quarter-section  of  a  Western  territory  might  well  sit  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  these  Gamaliels  of  the  law  of  unreal  and  hypothetical  valu- 
ations. To  get  a  picure  at  an  infinitely  small  price  and  sell  it  at  an 
infinitely  large  one  is  the  aim  of  the  dealer.  The  result  is  of  course 
unattainable,  but  by  aiming  at  it  the  dealer  accomplishes  more  than  if 
his  aim  were  less  ambitious. 

"  The  typical  dealer  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  and  the  beauties 
of  art,  but  he  has  schooled  himself  to  repress  his  emotion  and  put  a  pad- 
lock on  his  lips  when  he  poses  as  a  buyer.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
artist  when  he  has  finished  any  piece  of  work  is  to  estimate  it  as  the  best 
effort  of  his  life;  it  is  the  business  of  the  dealer  to  disabuse  him  of  this 
idea.  A  contemptuous  silence  as  the  canvas  is  exposed  to  view  is  a  good 
method  of  bringing  the  artist  down  from  his  position ;  and  when  the  dealer 
-says,  'Well,  it  certainly  is  a  falling  off,  but  I  suppose  I  mustn't  offer  you 
less  than  for  the  last  piece, '  the  effect  is  complete. " 

Incidentally  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  paper  about  the  Barbizon  school, 
and  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  call  the  much-admired  "  Angelus  "  a  rough, 
gloomy,  poor  specimen,  by  one  of  the  least  of  that  school;  and  boldly 
proclaims  that  the  great  price  of  the  picture  was  entirely  due  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  dealer. 


On  February  23 — a  century  ago — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  passed,  full  of 
honors,  to  his  rest,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  accorded  a  great 
public  funeral,  and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
to  which  waiting-chamber  in  after-days  have  been  borne  England's  great 
war-kings  of  sea  and  land.  The  centenary  of  Reynolds'  death  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  in  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career,  with  illustrations  of  his  birthplace,  Plympton,  a  quiet  little  spot 
some  four  miles  fi'om  Plymouth. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.    HARDY'S    "TESS   OF   THE    D'URBEVILLES." 


THE  two  novels  of  the  season  are  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbevilles:  A 
Pure  Woman,"  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "David 
Grieve."  Mrs.  Ward's  great  novel  was  reviewed  last 
month.  If  any  falling  off  from  Mr.  Hardy's  best  was 
discernible  in  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  he  has  made 
ample  amends  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbevilles,"  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  rank  as  its  author's  greatest  work  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  conception  of  a  girl  who,  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  diffi- 
culty, was  led,  almost  irresistibly,  to  forsake  the  path  of 
conventional  morality,  yet  retained  unimpaired  her  cen- 
tral virginity  of  soul,  was  attended  with  some  dangers, 
both  ethical  and  artistic,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  think 
that  Mr.  Hardy  has  altogether  overcome  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  so-called  "realism,''  as  understood  in  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  strong  both 
for  good  and  ill  in  Mr.  Hardy's  latest  work,  which  in 
some  respects  is  Zolaesque  to  a  degree  likely  to  alienate 
not  a  few  well-meaning  persons ;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  we  doubt  if  he  has  not  sacrificed  the  higher  truth 
of  imagination  for  a  narrower  and  lower  kind  of  fidelity 
to  the  ignoble  facts  of  life.  This,  however,  is  partly  a 
question  of  view-point  and  partly  of  mere  detail;  and 
these  matters  being  allowed  for,  simple  critical  justice 
demands  the  admission  that  "Tess"  is  truly  a  great  work, 
in  virtue  both  of  the  profoundly  serious  purpose  which 
animates  it  and  of  the  high  level  of  execution  maintained 
almost  from  first  to  last  in  its  pages.  The  tragic  story 
which  forms  its  groundwork  is,  to  some  extent,  relieved 
by  sketches  of  simple  rustic  life  in  Mr.  Hardy's  finest 
vein ;  and  even  he  has  done  nothing  more  charming  and 
winning  than  the  picture  of  the  three  dairy-maids — by  no 
means  immaculate  or  ideal  conceptions  of  English  girl- 
hood, but  entirely  sweet  and  lovable  in  their  wholesome 
reality  and  credibility — whose  calamity  it  was  to  give 
away  their  too  combustible  hearts  where  no  return  was 
possible.  Tess  herself  is  one  of  those  imperfect,  faultily - 
beautiful  figures  which  take  into  hopeless  captivity  the 
reader's  affection.  But  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  her  lover  in  any  way  singularly  attractive ;  and  we 
doubt  if  Angel  Clare's  power  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
devotion  of  all  the  women  within  his  sphere  of  personal 
influence  is  quite  intelligible  on  any  less  general  ground 


than  that  of  the  incalculable  impressicnableness  of  the 
feminine  heart.  In  his  curious  inconsistencies  of  action 
and  belief  and  in  the  fundamental  consistency  which 
luiderlies  these  siiperficial  contradictions,  he  is,  however, 
a  subtle  and  powerful  study.     This  story,  in  virtue  of  its 


MR.  THOMAS  HARDY. 

passionate  and  lofty  aim,  as  well  as  of  the  pulse  of  dra- 
matic vitality  which  throbs  through  it  from  the  first  half- 
farcical  to  the  last  overpoweringly  tragic  scene,  is  quite 
the  most  serious  contribution  to  latter-day  English  fiction. 
With  some  defects  or  excesses — among  which  an  occa- 
sional tendency  to  over-scientific  phraseology  must  be 
mentioned— it  is  a  great  book,  and  none  the  less  so  by 
reason  of  the  indefinable  impression  it  gives  of  a  creative 
personality  in  some  ways  greater  than  the  thing  created. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  AND   ENGLISH   PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 
Church  and  State  in  New  England.     By  Paul  E.  Lauer, 
A.  M.     8vo,  pp.  106.     Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies   in    Historical   and   Political  Sci- 
ence.    50  cents. 

The  latest  monograph  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  series  of  Stud- 
ies in  Historical  and  Political  Science  is  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Lauer, 
who  holds  a  fellowship  in  history  at  the  University,  and  who 
reviews  the  facts  concerning  the  "Church  and  State  in  New- 
England"  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  coloni.sts  down 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  ecclesiasticism 
from  the  laws  and  constitutions.  Congi-egationalism  was  an 
established  form  of  worship  in  New  England,  the  towns  sup- 


portmg  the  Church,  as  they  did  the  schools,  by  taxation.  Com- 
plete separation  was  not  brought  about  until  the  first  decades 
of  this  century.  Mr.Lauer's  convenient  review  of  the  facts  is 
timely,  in  view  of  current  discussions  at  home  and  abroad  of 
other  phases  of  the  question  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  Xlth  to  the  XVIIth  Centuries.  By  Percy  God- 
dard  Stone.  Folio,  pp.  Ofi.  London.  Stone,  16 Great 
Marlborough  St.  W.     £3  .3s.  for  four  parts. 

The  third  part  of  a  valuable  work.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations and  sketches  are  executed  in  a  particularly  beautiful 
manner. 
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A  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Royal  Familj-  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Scottish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Nonnan,  Welsh, 
Guelph,  and  Wetten  Lines,  with  Collateral  Branches. 
By  T.Robert  Logan.  Folio.  Edinburgh:  Macniven 
&  Wallace.     7s.  Cd. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The   Story  of   an   Emigrant.     By  Hans  Mattson.     12mo, 
pp.  314.     St.  Paul:  D.  D.Merrill  Co. 

The  Hon.  Hans  Mattson,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  filled 
many  public  places  of  responsibility  and  trust,  tells  in  an 
entertaining  way  the  story  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  emigration 
to  America  in  1851,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Mattson  went  West  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Minnesota.  His  experiences,  as  recounted  in  this  entertaining 
work,  illustrate  anew  the  wonderful  advantages  which  this 
country  has  afforded  to  young  foreigners  of  industry  and  abil- 
ity who  in  their  own  countries  would  have  had  very  little  op- 
portunity to  rise. 

Preacher  and  Teacher :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 

Rambaut,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  By  Norman  Fox,  D.  D.  16mo, 

pp.107.     ISIevv' York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     $1. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rambaut  was  a  distinguished  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  the  South,  who,  though  of  Huguenot  origin,  had  been 
born  and  bred  and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  came  as  a  young 
man  to  this  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
president  of  William  Jewell  College  in  Missouri.  He  had  lived 
in  several  Southern  States,  and  his  life  had  been  a  power  for 
good. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.     By  Egan  Pierce.    Octavo,  pp.  257. 

London:  Pickering  &  Chatto. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1825,  and  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  high  prices  being  j)aid  for  copies  when  put  up  for 
auction.  The  present  edition  is  in  most  respects  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  original,  the  twenty -seven  etchings  of  Theodore 
Lane  having  been  carefully  fac-similed  and  colored  by  hand. 
Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume  very  little  can  be  said, 
but  it  possesses  a  certain  value  from  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

Sir  George  Burns,  Bart. :  His  Life  and  Times.    By  Edwin 

Redder.    Octavo,  pp.  394.    London :  Hodder  &  Stough- 

ton.     5s. 

When  this  book  first  appeared  in  the  Library  Edition  it 
was  received  with  high  commendation,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
long  and  eminently  upright  and  enterprising  career  of  Sir 
George  Burns,  the  Scottish  ship-owner,  is  sketched  with  much 
freshness  and  skill.  The  book  will  keep  green  the  memory  of 
a  truly  good  and  noble  man.  It  contains  a  finely  etched  por- 
trait. 

Lord  Palmerston.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Octavo, 
pp.  240.  London:  Sampson  Low.  3s.  6d. 
In  writing  this  biography  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  had, 
he  tells  us,  "access  to  a  large  mass  of  unpublished  material, 
and  some  of  the  letters  quoted  and  almost  all  the  long  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  jjublic  affairs  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Palmerston  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages." 
This,  while  adxling  to  the  historical  value  of  the  book,  some- 
what impairs  its  interest  for  the  general  public,  who  would  pre- 
fer a  well-proportioned  biography  to  a  mass  of  excerpts  from 
papers  on  historical  events  strung  together  with  but  meagre 
comment  and  explanation.  The  volume  is,  however,  well 
V  citten  and  interesting,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  series  to  which 
i;  belongs — "The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers." 

Jharles  Simeon.     By  H. C.C.Moule.     Octavo.     London: 

Methuen  &  Co.     2s.  6d. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  .series  "English  Leaders  of  Relig- 
ion." has  evidentl>;  been  a  work  undertaken  con  amove  by  its 
author,  who  calls  it  a  "delightful  task."  He  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  thoroughly  readable  life  of  a  "leader"  whose  course, 
though  devoid  of  great  excitement  or  incident,  powerfully  in- 
fluenced his  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  Charles  Simeon's 
name  deserves  high  honor  as  among  those  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  roused  the  English  Church  from  stagna- 
tion. He  was  to  some  extent  to  Cambridge  what  Wesley  was 
to  Oxford.  This  volume  is  valuable  for  the  side  light  it  throws 
on  contemporary  men  and  movements,  and  on  the  University 
of  Simeon's  day 


acteristic  quotations  upon  the  minor  writers  of  early  English, 
some  forty  of  them  in  all,  beginning  with  Thomas,  of  Ercel- 
doune,  and  including  such  names  as  John  Skelton,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Michael  Drayton,  Marlowe,  Middle- 
ton,  Massinger,  Herrick,  Walton,  Crashawe,  and  Marvell,  the 
last  name  being  that  of  John  Evelyn. 

Problems  of  the  New  Life.  By  Morrison  I.  Swift.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  126.  Ashtabula,  Ohio  :  Published  by  the 
Author.     $1. 

Mr.  Swift  has  made  various  contributions  to  the  Open 
Court  and  other  periodicals,  and  this  volume  of  essa3's  and 
addresses  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics,  sociological,  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  ethical. 

Complete  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Octavo,  pp.  856. 
London :  Chatto  &  Windus.     7s.  6d. 

"The  work  of  Lamb  is  too  precious  to  let  any  iota  of  it  be 
lost,"  says  the  editor  of  this  volume,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  are  collected  together  everything  which  Charles  Lamb 
wrote,  or  rather  everything  which  can  be  traced  to  his  pen,, 
even  including  those  rare  works,  "Poetry  for  Children"  and 
"Prince  Dorus."  The  volume,  which  is  by  no  means  too  large 
for  easy  handling  (the  print  being  small  but  clear,  and  the 
paper  thin  but  good),  contains  two  portraits  of  Lamb  and  a, 
fac-simile  of  a  manuscript  page  of  his  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig." 

Tales  of  Mystery  from  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Lewis,  and  Maturin. 
Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  16mo,  pp.  317.  Lon- 
don: Percival.     3s.  6d. 

We  have  seen  Mrs.Radcliffe's  novels  on  a  cottage  book- 
shelf sandwiched  between  and  uniform  with  "The  Cottage 
Girl"  and  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room,"  and  we  have  deprived 
a  prurient  schoolboy  of  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  reading  Lewis's; 
"  Monk. "  Surely  it  is  a  curious  turn  of  the  wheel  which  brings 
these  half-forgotten  volumes  out  of  their  obscurity  to  form  the 
first  volume  of  a  Pocket  Library  of  English  Literature.  Per- 
haps the  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  volume  is  made 
up,  not  of  complete  tales,  but  of  excerpts  from  long  novels, 
taken,  not  because  they  form  of  themselves  complete  stories, 
but  as  examples  of  the  horrific  fiction  of  the  eighteenth  and 
earlier  nineteenth  centuries,  which  commenced  with  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe, and  which,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  points  out,  has  lasted  with 
modifications  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  familiar  "penny 
dreadful."  Mr.  Saintsbury  himself  professes  a  partiality  for 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  but  we  prefer,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens given,  the  work  of  Robert  Charles  Maturin— Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  horrors  are  so  often  much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  House  of  Pomegranates.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Quarto, 
pp.  158.  London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  21s. 
This  volume  is  ostensibly  a  collection  of  fairy  tales,  but 
we  place  it  in  this  column  rather  than  in  one  devoted  to  chil- 
dren's books,  because,  when  passed  over  as  Christmas  reading 
to  a  fairy-loving  child,  it  was  rejected  with  the  words,  "These 
aren't  fairy  tales;  they're  allegories."  This  is  all  beside  the 
mark,  but  we  say  it  in  order  that  our  readers  may  not  be  be- 
goiiled  into  buyinf>;  a  book  for  their  children  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  until  long  after  it  has  joined  the 
nursery  rubbish  heap.  Truth  to  tell,  some  portions  of  the  book 
are  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Wilde  has  a  vivid  Eastern  imagination ; 
his  pages;  glow  with  the  richness  of  his  descriptions  and  the 
quaintnt;3  of  hi:;  fancy.  The  stories  are  hardly  stories  in  the 
ordinary  .jt'^-.o  of  the  word,  but  they  will  be  read  and  enjoyed, 
not,  perhaps,  by  tlie  crowd,  but  by  all  who  can  appreciate  and 
admire  beautiful  prose.  Tlie  volume's  scheme  of  decoration 
is  fantastical  but  pleasing,  as  will  be  expected  when  we  say 
that  the  artists  are  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  and  Mr.  C.  Ricketts,  whose 
work  in  the  defunct  Universal  Review  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Wells  of  English.     By  Isaac   Bassett  Choate.     16mo,  pp. 
213.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1. 
This  is  a  collection  of  brief,  pleasant  essays  full  of  char- 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

All   Poetry      A  Selection  of  English  Verse.     By   Clinton 
Collins.    12mo,  pp.  107.    Cincinnati :  The  Traddles  Co. 
70  cents. 
A  reprint  of  well-kno^Ti  English  lyrics,  selected  upon  no 

particular  plan 

The  Forging  of  the  Sword,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Juan 
Lewis.  Quarto,  pp.  103.  Washington.  The  Lewis 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Princess  Maleine  and  the  Intruder.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Octavo.  London  :  William  Heine- 
mann.    5s. 

The  name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  "in  the  air";  rumors  of 
his  dramatic  genius  come  to  us  from  France  and  Belgium,  and 
there  seem  signs  of  liis  being  about  to  succeed  to  Henri  k  Ibsen 
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in  literary  vogue.  But  as  j'et  few  of  us  have  seen  anything  or 
his  work  beyond  the  extracts  in  Mr.  Archer's  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  last  year,  and  consequently  an  English  version  of 
two  of  his  plays  is  very  welconae.  No  one  can  read  these 
dramas  without  being  vividly  impressed,  although  a  sober  judg- 
ment will  not,  perhaps,  place  them  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
dramatic  works.  M.Maeterlinck  has  borrowed  from  Shake- 
speare, but  he  is  anything  but  Shakespearian.  Yet  he  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  imitator;  he  has  a  distinct,  pecul- 
iar power  of  his  own,  and  a  method  that  has  much  freshness. 
Coleridge  used  to  say  of  Schiller  that  he  excelled  in  the  mate- 
rial sublime,  and  it  is  in  a  similar  quality  that  M.  Maeterlinck 
excels.  The  material  surroundings  of  his  scenes  are  as  much 
to  the  play  as  the  characters ;  he  accumulates  effect  by  press- 
ing into  his  service  every  circumstance  of  sight  and  sound, 
which  somehow  assume  a  strange  significance,  and  add  touch 
on  touch  of  terror  and  foreboding.  The  last  two  acts  of 
"Princess  Maeline"  are  passed  in  a  continuous  thunderstorm, 
the  portentous  incidents  of  which  form  half  their  dramatic 
effect;  and  "The  Intruder"  works  on  the  imagination  in  the 
same  way.  In  both  plays  the  agitations  of  the  characters' 
mind  is  brought  out,  not  by  what  they  say  themselves,  but  by 
what  is  seen  by  the  spectators  in  their  faces  and  demeanor. 
A  peculiar  horror  is  sometimes  thus  produced;  as  when,  in 
"The  Intruder,"  the  uncle  says  to  the  grandfather :  "You  need 
not  say  that  in  such  an  extraordinary  voice."  So,  too,  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  courtiers  at  old  King  Hjalmar's  hair,  which 
has  suddenly  turned  white.  M.  Maeterlinck's  method  does 
not  work  by  spiritual  means ;  the  tragedy  of  character  scarcely 
appears  in  these  plays.  But  he  uses  his  own  means  well,  and 
his  style,  if  not  the  grand  style  of  drama,  has  its  fascinations. 
M.  Maeterlinck  is  only  twenty-seven ;  so  we  may  expect  greater 
things  from  him.     The  volume  contains  a  portrait. 

The  Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.    Octavo.    London : 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.     6s. 

The  Parchment  Library  comes  as  near  perfection  in  book- 
making  as  any  series  which  we  have  seen,  so  it  is  unnecessary 
to  harp  on  the  mechanical  merits  of  this  volume.  It  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  a  wise  selection,  including  all  the  best, 
best-known,  and  most  quoted  pieces.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  intro- 
duction has  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  Some 
Scots  have  even  suspected  that  he  was  unsound  where  their 
great  poet  was  concerned,  but  he  here  proves  their  fears 
groundless.  While  condemning  Burns'  moral  faults  he  con- 
dones and  excuses  them  in  the  habitual  license  of  iiis  .ime  and 
country,  and  while  lamenting  those  verses  which  he  has  else- 
where likened  to  the  effusions  to  be  found  it  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner of  the  "Kirkoudbright  Advertiser,"  he  yields  to  none  in  his 
admiration  of  Burns'  genius  and  more  natural  ver.se. 

Ballads    and    Lyrics.      By    Katharine    Tynan.     Octavo. 

London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.    5s. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  poems  put  forth  by  the  author. 
The  two  first  have  given  her  a  notable  place  in  Ireland,  a 
land  where  the  writing  of  harmonious  verse  is  an  accomplish- 
ment almost  as  universal  as  was  the  playing  on  stringed  in- 
struments in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  new  book  should 
place  Miss  Tynan  alm'ost  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  singers. 
St. Michael  the  Archangel,"  "Home  Sickness,"  "Only  in  Au- 
gust," "The  Led  Flock,"  and  the  final  rondeau  are  gems  of  feel- 
ing and  expression.  Among  the  seventy  poems  are  many  oth- 
ers deserving  a  separate  mention.  Miss  Tynan's  genius  should 
be  a  uniting  influence,  since  high  spiritual  perception  is  of  no 
party. 

Poems.     By  Edward  Quillinan.     Ambleside :  George  Mid- 

dleton. 

This  pretty  little  volume  contains  the  collection  of  verses 
written  by  Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  prefaced  by  an  admirable 
memoir  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  William  .lohnston.  Students  of 
Wordsworth  will  remember  the  lines  addressed  to  the  portrait 
(which  forms,  by  the  wav,  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume)  of 
Miss  Quillinan,  the  stepdaughter  of  trie  late  poet's  daughter. 
Of  Edward  Quillinan's  verse  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

Some    Interesting    Fallacies  of  the   Modern   Stage.     By 

Herbert    Beerbohm    Tree.     Paper,   pp.  36.     London: 

William  Heinemann.     6d. 

An  address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers'  Club,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  "literary  drama."  the  actor-manager  question, 
and  the  plays  of  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Eton  Songs.     Edited    by  Arthur  C.  Ainger  and  Joseph 
Barnby.     Quarto.     London:  Field  &   Tuer.     30s. 

This  collection  of  the  songs  of  Eton  is  i.ssued  in  a  sumpt- 
uous volume,  full  music  size,  and  clearly  printed— both  music 
and  words — on  the  finest  paper.  The  numerous  drawings  con- 
tributed by  Herbert  Marshall  are  the  most  noticeable  features ; 
they  represent  many  charming  spots  in  and  about  Windsor. 


FICTION. 

Dr.  Claudius:  A  True  Story.     By  F.  Marion  Cravi'ford. 

12mo,  pp.  362.     New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1 . 
The  second   of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Crawford's  novels 
which  the  publishers  are   issuing  in  twelve  monthly  volumes. 

Denzil    Quarrier.     By    George    Gissing.     12mo,   pp.    308. 

New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

The  latest  issue  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  copyright 
novels. 

Mariam  ;    or,  Twenty-one    Days.      By    Horace    Victor. 

12mo,  pp.  330.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

The  third  issue  of  the  series  of  copyright  novels  by  well- 
known  authors  now  being  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

Pastels  of  Men.    Second  Series.    By  Paul  Bourget.    lOmo, 

pp.213.     Boston :  Roberts  Bros.     $1. 

This  volume  contains  six  chapters,  entitled:  Maurice  Oli- 
vier, A  Gambler,  Another  Gambler,  Jacques  Molan,  A  Lowly 
One,  and  Cors^gues.  The  translation  is  by  Katharine  Prescott 
Wormeley. 

One  Touch  of  Nature.  By  Margaret  Lee.  Paper,  16mo, 
pp.  160.  New  York:  John  A.  Taylor  Co.  30  cents. 
The  latest  issue  of  the  "Mayflower  Library." 

Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Bag.     By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hen ty. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  322.      Philadelphia  :    T.  B.  Peterson 
&  Brothers.     2.5  cents. 
Full  of  quaint  sayings  and  homely  advice. 

New  Grub  Street.     By  George  Gissing.     London:  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co. 

As  a  picture  of  London  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  told 
with  rare  power  and  pathos,  "New  Grub  Street"  deserves  to 
take  an  abiding  place  in  Victorian  fiction.  Althougn  the  book 
does  not  give  the  unpleasant  impression  of  being  a  photograph, 
and  naught  but  a  photograph,  of  the  literary  experiences  and 
society  which  the  author  attempts  to  describe,  there  are  some 
terribly  realistic  presentments  of  the  sordid,  evil  side  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  world  which  Mr.  Gissing  has  so  aptly  named 
"New  Grub  Street."  Would-be  authors  and  journalists,  eager 
to  mingle  in  the  fray,  should  read  this  story,  and  ponder  well 
on  its  unobtrusive  moral. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Plan  of  tlie  Ages.     By  Charles  T.Russell.     12mo,  pp. 

350.     New  York :  Saalfleld  &  Fitch.     50  cents. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  explain  the  course  of  his- 
tory and  the  present  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
world  upon  the  theory  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
millennial  period,  which  the  author  seems  to  regard  as  ap- 
proaching. 

Old  Testament  Theology ;  or, The  History  of  Hebrew  Relig- 
ion from  the  Year  800  B.C.  to  Josiah,  640  B.C.  By 
Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Octavo.  London  : 
A.  &  C.  Black.     10s.  6d. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Duff  has  endeavored  to  produce  a  volume 
which  shall  be  "distinctly  religious,  theological,  and  ainted 
directly  to  bring  spiritual  blessing  to  men  to-day."  He  has 
assumed,  in  the  main,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  modern 
criticism,  and  in  their  light  has  endeavored  to  deal  with  the 
theology  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Other  volumes 
are  to  follow  on  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  and,  having  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  great  work,  he  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  Pentateuch.  The  great  crux  of  the  present-day  discussions 
is  found,  of  course,  in  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  with  respect  to 
the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Duff's  position  on  this  important  point  is 
summed  up  as  follows:  "So  the  present  Christ,  the  Word  of 
GoQ.  ever  living  and  speaking  in  the  nineteenth  century,  does 
not  speak  altogether  in  the  language  of  the  first.  He  does 
speak  altogether  in  the  language  of  the  nineteenth,  including 
in  that  language  and  speech  all  the  fruits  of  the  nineteen  cen- 
turies since,  the  first.  What  follows?  Clearly  that  we  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  present  Christ  on  every  question  now  from 
the  thoughtful  voice  of  His  Present  Body,  wherein  He  is  made 
flesh  to-day.  Christ  lives  to-day  in  us;  we  are  to-day  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature.  The  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  especially  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  learned  in 
the  thoughtful  mind  of  Christians  now;  and,  as  of  old,  he  that 
will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God."  Taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  discussion  on  the  greatest  theological  (juestion 
of  the  day — the  relation  of  biblical  criticism  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.     By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.     Octavo.     London:    Kegan  Paul  &  Co.    2s. 

6d. 

This  new  series  of  works  in  "Modern  Science"  atarts  well. 
Sir  R  Ball  has  not  merely  applied  his  consummate  powers  of 
evposition  to  writing  an  untechnical  treatise,  but  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  abstruse  problem 
of  the  courses  of  climatal  changes  which  brought  about  the 
alternating  genial  and  cold  periods,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  embraced  under  the  term  Glacial  Epoch. 
Tlie  late  Dr.Croll's  explanation  of  these  charjges  as  due  to 
variations  in  the  earth's  orbit  and  to  the  position  of  its  axis^ 
known  as  the  Astronomical  Theory— has  been  accepted  by 
most  authorities.  Sir  R.  Ball,  while  agreeinc;  in  the  main  with 
])r  Croll,  makes  important  rectifications  of  bis  theory  in  so  tar 
as  it  rests  on  an  error  in  Herscheirs  "Outlmes  of  Astronomy, 
and  makes  clear  how  the  alternating  periods  of  the  Great  Ice 
Age  are  determined  by  the  unequal  proportion  of  the  sun  s 
heat  received  by  either  hemisphere  during  periodic  changes  ot 
the  earth's  orbit,  which  alter  the  length  of  the  seasons.  These 
changes  are  shown  to  be  largely  due  to  planetary  influences, 
notably  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  influences  which  in  the  reinote 
future  will  bring  about  recurrences  of  glacial  epochs.  This  is 
the  gist  of  the  book,  wherein  the  whole  matter  is  skilfully  and 
luminously  expounded.  , 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Platform:  Its  Rise  and  Progress.  By  Henry  Jeph- 
son.  In  two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  473,  498.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     ^. 

Mr  Henry  Jephson  gives  us  in  these  two  volumes  what  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  truest  picture  that  ever  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  real  government  of  Great  Britain.  More  than 
any  community  the  world  has  ever  seen  England  is  governed  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  political  public  opinion  of  England  is 
formed  by  the  .platform ;  that  is  to  say,  by  public  discussion 
within  Parliament  and  outside  of  Parliament,  especially  out- 
side far  more  than  it  is  formed  by  the  press.  The  press  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  servant  of  the  platform;  tnat  is  to  say,  its 
mission  is  to  print  public  speeches  and  editorially  to  comment 
favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  those  public  j;peeches.  In 
America  the  press  initiates  policies  and  is  itselt  a  former  qt 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Jephson  gives  the  history  of  English  poli- 
tics in  the  present  century  from  the  point  ot  view  of  the  plat- 
form He  treats  from  this  standpoint  the  great  agitations,  re- 
forms, and  constitutional  developments  of  the  past  two  genera- 
tions. As  a  study  of  recent  English  history  and  of  modern 
political  society  this  book  is  a  magnum  opus  a.nAwin  take 
immediate  rank  as  a  standard.  It  is  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan  in  uniform  style  with  Mr.Bryce  s  American  Com- 
monwealth" and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  "Greater  Britain. 

The  History  of  Municipal  Ownership  of  Land  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  By  George  Ashton  Black,  Ph.  D.  Octavo, 
pp.  82.  New  York:  Publications  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  College.  50  cents. 
The  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
College  has  begun  to  publish  a  series  of  studies  in  history, 
economics,  and  public  law,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  series.  Number  III.  is  a  " History  of  Munic-ipal 
Ownership  of  Land  on  Manhattan  Island,"  by  George  Ashton 
Black  Ph  D.  In  the  early  days  the  municipality  of  New  York 
held  a  large  amount  of  common  land  unbuilt  upon,  which  was 
gradually  disposed  of  by  the  sale  of  lots  for  purposes  of  public 
revenue,  or  which  was  granted  upon  lease  the  title  remaining 
in  the  municipal  corporation.  But  this  policy  was  discontinued 
in  \m  when  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  land  belonging  to  the 
corporktion,  except  .racts  and  lots  used  for  public  purposes 
should  be  sold.  There  is  much  that  is  nstructive  and  worthy 
of  scientific  narration  in  this  early  experience  of  municipal  land 
ownership,  and  Dr.  Black  has  prepared  his  monograph  with  very 
great  care  and  ability. 

State  Railroad  Commissions,  and  How  They  May  Be  Made 
Effective.  By  Frederic  C.Clark,  Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp. 
110.  Baltimore:  Publications  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.     75  cents. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  raiUvay  economics 
ha-s  been   made   by   Frederic   C.Clark    Ph.D     of   Ann   Arbor 
Mich.     His  discussion   of   "State   Railroad    Coinmissions  and 
How  They  May  Be  Made  Effective"  is  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  and  is  a  very  valuable   revuevv  of 

the  precise  condition  as  to  powers  and  met^''f''^„?Vf'  Liv=  T,nw 
comni.ssions  for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of  raiUays  now 
exiting  in  the  United  States.  A  sliort  history  is  given  of  the 
Irowth  and  development  of  state  railroad  commissions,  and 


there  follows  a  discussion  on  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
greater  efficiency.  It  is  suggested  that  the  few  States  which 
have  no  commissions  ought  to  provide  for  the  deficiency,  that 
certain  uniform  laws  should  be  adopted  by  the  States  which 
would  promote  a  better  and  more  intelligent  regulation  of 
railway  transportation,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increased 
co-operation  between  the  State  and  national  commissions. 

The  Municipal  Problem.  By  Amos  Parker  Wilder.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  78.  New  Haven,  Conn, :  Published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  our  American  cities  is  re- 
sulting in  a  gratifying  increase  of  interest  in  the  problems  of 
municipal  government.  An  instructive  and  useful  pamphlet 
upon  the  municipal  problem  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Amos 
Parker  Wilder,  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Haven. 
Mr  Wilder  discusses  the  conditions  which  make  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  difficult,  advocates  the  divorce  of  the  muni- 
cipality from  State  and  national  politics,  discusses  municipal 
finance  argues  in  favor  of  improved  charters,  advocates  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  reform,  and  embodies  within  seventy-five 
pages  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  and  timely  informa- 
tion. 

The  Commerce  of  Nations.     By  C.P.Bastable.    London: 

Methuen.     2s.  6d. 

A  closely  reasoned  justification  of  Free  Trade  policy,Pro- 
fessor  Bastable  goes  over  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  even 
more  fully  and  carefully  than  he  sets  forth  those  of  his  own 
side  Specially  interesting  is  Mr.  Bastable's  historical  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter.  He  describes  the  working  of  mercan- 
tilism the  growth  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  causes  of  the  tem- 
porary reaction  against  its  teaching.  He  shows,  too,  by  exam- 
ples that  the  trade  regulations  of  any  community  depend 
rather  on  its  social  conditions  than  on  any  theoretical  doc- 
trines. 

Banks'  Cash  Reserves:  A  Reply  to  "Lombard  Street." 
By  Arthur  S.  Cobb.  London :  Effingham,  Wilson  & 
Co.     5s. 

The  Baring  crisis  pressed  the  problem  of  the  bankers'  cash 
reserves  home  to  the  financial  mind.  In  this  book  Mr.  Cobb 
argues  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  reserve,  more  elastic 
in  its  character  than  the  legal  reserve  of  the  national  banks  of 
America,  as  against  the  argument  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  save  bankers  the  trouble  of  keeping  cash  reserves. 


BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  Daily  News  Almanac  and  Political  Register.  1892. 
12mo,  pp.  404.  Chicago:  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
25  cents. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac.  1892.  8vo,  pp.  285. 
Brooklyn:  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.     25  cents. 

Public  Ledger  Almanac.  1892.  12mo,  pp.  73.  Philadel- 
phia: George  W.  Childs. 

The  Hawaiian  Almanac.  1892.  12mo,  pp.  154.  Hono- 
lulu :  Thomas  G.  Thrum.     85  cents. 


EDUCATION    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Academic  Algebra.  For  the  Use  of  Common  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Edward  A.  Bowser, 
LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  366.  Boston:  D.C. Heath  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Number  Lessons.  A  Book  for  Second  and  Third  Year 
Pupils.  By  Charles  E.White.  12mo,  pp.  207.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Classic  Fairy  Tales.  For  Beginners  in  French.  Edited, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Edward  S.Joynes, 
A.  M.  Paper,  16mo,  pp.  147.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.     35  cents. 

Banjo  Studies.  By  Grant  Brower.  In  four  parts.  Part 
I.    Brooklyn:  Grant  Brower,  200  Spencer  Street.    75 

cents. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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The   Livinff   Church    Quarterly.      1892.      12mo,  pp.  286. 

Milwaukee  :      The     Young     Churchman     Company. 

Yearly,  25  cents. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  American  Almanac,  for  so  many 
years  edited  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr.Spofford,  has 
been  a  source  of  mucli  regret,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  tlie 
enterprise  of  several  large  newspapers  in  putslisning  annual 
st-atistical  and  political  registers,  which,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, take  the  place  of  Mr.  Spofford's  valuable  publication. 
Representative  of  this  class  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Alma- 
nac for  1892,  compiled  by  Mr.  George  E.  Plumbe,  this  being  the 
eighth  year  of  issue.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  vade  mecum  for 
the  presidential  campaign,  it  gives  liberal  space  to  World's 
Fair  matters,  it  is  also  something  of  an  annual  cylopaedia, 
and  reviews  important  public  events  of  the  past  vear.  We 
observe  that  The  Review  op  Reviews  has  been  of  service  in 
several  particular  respects  to  the  editor.  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  Almanac,  while  containing  much  general  information, 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  local  matters,  and  its  collection  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  citizens  or  valuable  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  about  Brooklyn  affairs  is  remarkably  complete.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Almanac,  though  much  smaller, 
contains  useful  information  respecting  the  municipal  organi- 
zation and  general  statistics  of  Philadelphia  together  with  va- 
rious national  tables.  From  Honolulu  comes  the  Hawaiian 
Annual  and  Almanac  for  1893.  whicn  is  a  very  valuable  hand- 
book upon  matters  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  register  and  directory  ot  the  government  of 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  and  interesting  essays  upon  Sandwich 
Island  topics.  The  latest  issue  of  the  Living  Church  Quar- 
terly contains  an  almanac  and  calendar  for  1893,  and  is  a  com- 
plete register  and  hand-book  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Dod's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  for  1892. 
Octavo,  pp.  973.     London:  Whittaker.     10s.  6d. 

To  our  mind  the  best,  the  handiest,  and  the  most  full  of 
information  of  all  the  "Peerages." 

A  Companion  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
John  Henry  Murray.  Octavo,  pp.  672.  London: 
Routledge.     2s.  6d. 

A  "companion  dictionary"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Printed  on  very  thin  paper,  it  is  of  so  handy  a  size  that  it  can 
easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  the  definitions  are  given  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  strong.  In  England 
it  will  be  the  standard  small  dictionary. 


TRAVEL.  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

The  Practical  Guide  to  Algiers.     By  George  TV".  Harris. 
London:  George  Philip. 

The  second  edition  of  an  excellent  illustrated  guide.  The 
maps  and  plans  are  unusually  good. 

In  Christ's   Country.       By  Samuel  Home,  LL.  B.     Lon- 
don: Charles  J.Clark. 

In  this  artistic  little  volume  Mr.  Home,  though  not  per- 
haps quite  orthodox,  contrives,  nevertheless,  to  chat  very 
pleasantly  about  a  holiday  in  Palestine.  Just  now  his  chapter 
on  "The  True  Golgotha"  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  as  we  have  recently  done,  the  various  attempts  that 
are  made  to  claim  the  credit  of  first  discovering  what  seems 
now  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  true  site  of  Calvary  (out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate).  Not  that  this  writer  claims  credit 
for  having  made  the  discovery.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
whole  controversy,  however,  is  very  interesting;  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  site  was  the  late  Mr. 
Fisher  Howe,  an  American :  and  the  best  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject are  one  in  the  Century  for  November,  1888,  and  one  by  the 
Rev.  Hasket  Smith,  in  Murray's  Magazine,  last  September. 
Mr.  Home  had,  however,  before  seeing  the  latter  article,  sent 
one  on  the  supposed  Sepulchre  of  Christ  to  Good  Words.  It 
was  very  similar  to  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  Good 
Words,  and  is  now  given  in  the  present  volume. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE,  DECORATION,  ETC. 

Y^ester-Year :  Ten  Centuries  of  Toilette.     By  A.  Robida. 
Octavo,    pp.   264.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston 

&  Co.     7s.  6d. 

Mrs.Cashel  Hoey  has  rendered  a  true  service  to  English- 
reading  artists  and  "designers  by  giving  them  an  admirable 
translation  of  Madame  Robida's  curious  and  picturesque  work. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  taken  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  misssals,  family  portraits,  and  old  engrav- 
ings, the  volume  ought  to  prove  a  mine  of  suggestions  to  the 
fair  dame  who  "does  not  know  what  to  wear"— especially  those 
chapters  and  drawings  dealing  with  the  modes  of  the  Consulate 
and  First  Empire. 


SOME   FRENCH   BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


Psychologic  du  Peintre.    By  Lucien  Arr^at.    Paris:  Fdlix 

Alcan.     5fr. 

A  volume  added  to  the  "Bibliothfeque  de  Philosophie  Con- 
temporaine."  M.Arr^at  has  gathered  together  a  considerable 
number  of  psychological  facts  about  the  great  artists  of  the 
world,  and  from  them  comes  to  certain  conclusions  anent  all 
painters.  The  book  is  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of 
.  lew.  and  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  all  would-be  art  students. 
Les  Prophfetes  d'Israel.     By  James  Darmestetter.     Paris: 

Calmann-Levy.     7  fr.     50c. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  a  number  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  at  different  periods  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  the  Revue  de  Famille, 
which  treated  of  the  various  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  civilizations  which  followed  them.  Written,  as 
is  every  piece  of  literary  work  undertaken  by  M.  Darmestetter, 
with  rare  conscience  and  erudite  knowledge,  this  book  will 
form  a  valuable  edition  to  every  religious  library. 

La  Saint  Barth^lemy.    By  Hector  de  la  Ferrifere.    Paris: 

Calmann-Ldvy.     7fr.     50c. 

This  account  of  the  famous  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
is  the  niost  vivid  and  life-like  reconstitution  of  both  of  the 
actual  scene  itself  and  of  the  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it  that  we  remember  having  read.  The  author  has 
consulted  many  authorities  and  taken  much  trouble  to  be  his- 
torically correct. 

M^moires.    By  Baron  Haussmann.    Paris:  Victor  Havard. 

7fr.     .50c. 

The  third  volume  of  this  work.  There  are  several  por- 
traits. 

Les   Enfants   asist^s    en    France.     By   Roger   Lagrange. 

Paris:  A.  Giardet  E.Brifere.     3fr. 

This  volume,  written  by  a  legal  authority,  proves  clearly 
what  a  need  exists  in  France  for  something  analogous  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugn's  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children. 

Dom  Pedro  II.     By  A.Moss^.     Paris:  Librairie  de  Fir- 

min-Didot.     3fr. 

A  life  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil,  containing  several 
new  facts  about  his  existence  since  his  exile. 


En  Russe  il  y  a  un  Demi-Sifecle.    By  Mdlle.  P .     Paris : 

Librairie  Fishbacher.     3fr.     50c. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Russia  of  fifty  years  ago, 
with  a  preface  by  Prosper  Meunier. 

Les  Grandes   L^gendes  de  France.     By  l^douard  Schure. 

Paris:  Perrin  et  Cie.     3fr.     .50c. 

A  volume  that  will  prove  of  special  interest  to  folk-lorists. 
Contains  much  French  legendary  lore. 

L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.     By  Albert  Sorel. 

Paris:  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     8fr. 

Fourth  and  last  volume  of  an  exhau.stive  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  comprising  a  survey  of  the  social,  political, 
and  moral  traditions  of  the  time. 


FICTION,  POETRY,  AND  THE   BELLES-LETTRES. 

Le  Roman  d'une  Croyante.    By  Jean  de  la  Brfete.    Paris: 

Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     3fr.     50c. 

New  novel  by  the  author  of  a  most  charming  book,  "Mon 
Oncle  et  mon  Cur6."    Fit  for  family  reading. 
Ces  Bons  Docteurs.    By  Gyp!   Paris:  Calmann-L^vy.    3fr. 

50c. 

New  collection  of  short  sketches  by  the  author  of  "  Auteur 
du  Divorce,"  "Petit  Bob,"  etc.,  etc. 
Le  Nouveau  Jeu.     By  Henry   Lavedan.     Paris:    Ernest 

Kolb.     3fr.     30c. 

This  study  of  contemporary  French  life  is  styled  a  "Roman 
Dialogue,"  and  somewhat  resembles  Gyp's  work. 
Fantom^s    d' Orient.     By  Pien-e  Loti.     Paris  :  Calmann- 

L6vy.     3fr.     50c. 

Fugitive  impre.ssions  of  a  journey  made  to  Morocco  by 
the  author  of  "P6cheu  d'Islande." 

L' Amour   d' Annette.     By    Jean    Rameau.     Paris:    Paul 

Ollendorf.     3fr.     50c. 

This  novel  first  appeared  as  a  feuilleton  in  the  Figaro. 
Faut  il  Aimer?     By  L^on  de  Tinseau.     Paris:  Calmann- 

L6vy.     3fr.     .50c. 

This  volume  attempts  to  answer  a  question  which  most 
people  answer  for  themselves. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH. 


The  Andover  Review. 

Ethnic  Religion  and  Christianity.     E.V.  Gerhart. 
Our  Ethical  Resources.     Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde. 
Duty  of  Scientific  Theology  to  the  Church  of  To-day. 
The  Figures  of  Homer.     Julia  H.Caverno. 
Rembrandt  as  an  Educator.     H.  C.  Bierwirth. 
A   Meditation   on   the   Consciousness  of  Jesus    Christ.     W.  J. 
Tucker. 

The  Arena. 

Herbert  Spencer:  A  Biographical  Sketch.    W.H.Hudson. 

Danger  Ahead.     Robert  S.  Taj-lor. 

The  Railroad  Problem.     Lionel  A.  Sheldon. 

The  Solidarity  of  the  Race.     Henry  Wood. 

Hypnotism:  Its  Relation  to  Psychical  Research.    B.O. Flower. 

Inspiration  and  Heresy.     P.Cameron. 

The  Sub-Treasury  Plan.     C.  C.  Post. 

The  Atonement.     Rev.  Burt  E.  Howard. 

The  Last  American  Monarch.    James  Realf,  Jr. 

Asiatic  diarterly.— January. 

India  and  China.  A.  Michie. 
China  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Col.  Grambcheffsky's  Explorations   and  Recent  Events  on  the 

Pamirs. 
Hunza,  Nagyr,  etc.— I.     With  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Derwaz  and  Karategin.     C.  Johnston. 

Agriculture  in  the  Sub-Pamirian  Regions.     Dr.  G.  Capus. 
The  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia.     C.  E.  Biddulpn. 
A  Crisis  in  British  East  Africa. 
Fi:'.     A.  C.  Fuller. 


Atalanta. 

Henry  VIII.  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Life  iu  a  Shakespearian  Company  on  Tour. — III. 


W.  S.  Spar- 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Pageant  at  Rome  in  the  Year  17  b.c.    Rodolfo  Lanciani. 

Th3  Nearness  of  Animals  to  Men.     E.  P.  Evans. 

A  Venetian  Printer-Publisher  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    H.  F. 

Brown. 
What  French  Girls  Study.     Henrietta  C.  Dana. 
A  Journey  on  the  Volga.     Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Studies  in  Macbeth.     Albert  H.  Tolman. 
The  Border  State  Men  of  the  Civil  War.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
The  League  as  a  Political  Instrument. 

Bankers'  Magazine.     (London.) 

Mr.  Goschen's  £1  Note  Scheme  Again. 
Financial  Troubles  in  Australia. 
Private  Bankers'  Balance  Sheets. 

The  Beacon. 

Lighting  a  Landscape.     James  Ross. 
Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process. 
Printing  with  Salts  of  Chromium. 
Study  and  Practice  of  Art  in  the  Field. 


A.H.Hinton. 


Belford's  Monthly. 

An  International  Personality:  Goldwin  Smith.    ErastusWimao, 
A  Dangerous  Fad:  The  Fresh- Air  Fiend.     Herbert  A.Tuttle. 
Modern  Pictures  and  the  New  York  Market.     C.  Bissell. 
A  Decade  of  Southern  Progress.     Josshua  W.  Caldwell. 
Future  Possibilities  of  the  South.     Wm.  A.  McClean. 
The  Industrial  Future  of  the  South.     John  A.  Con  well. 
Protection  Historically  Considered.     Joseph  D.  Miller. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Rosebery  vs.  Gladftone.     Lord  Braboume. 
Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.     Sir  George  Chesney. 
The  Camp  of  Wallenstein,  by  Friedrich  Schiller. 
Troubled  Egypt  and  the  Late  Khedive.     F.  Scudamore. 
After  Bighorn  in  Kamschatka.     F.  H.  H.  Guillemard. 
Central  African  Trade  and  the  Nyassaland  Water- Way. 

Board  of  Tra''e  Journal. — January. 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Russia. 

The  Wines  of  the  M<^doc. 

Agriculture  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Walea 

New  Customs  Tariff  of  Mexico. 


Bookman. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle. — V. 
J.M.  Barrie.     With  Portrait.     Q. 
The  Burns  Fac-simile.     W.  C.  Angus. 
On  Starting  a  Penny  Weekly. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  MP. 

Monte  Carlo  and  Its  Gaming  Tables. 

F.  C.  Burnand,  Editor  of  Punch.     With  Portrait. 

A  Chat  with  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree. 

How  Employees  Are  Kept  Honest. 

The  Catho'ic  World. 

Cardinal  Manning.     John  G.Kenyon. 
Attitude  of  the  Protestant  Mind  Toward  Catholic  Truth. 
When  Was  Columbus  Born?    Rev.L.  A.  Dutto. 
Recollections  of  Florida  and  the  South.     E.P.Scammon. 
Memorial  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Manning.    Orby  Shipley. 

The  Century  Magazine. 

The  New  National  Guard.     Francis  V.Greene. 

The  Jews  in  New  York.— II.     Richard  Wheatley. 

Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Gulf  Stream.    J.  E.  Pillsbury. 

Pioneer  Days  in  San  Francisco.     John  W.  Palmer. 

Italian  Old  Masters— Titian.     W.  J.Stillman. 

Australian  Registry  of  Land  Titles.     Edward  Atkinson. 

Original  Portraits  of  Washington.     Charles  H.  Hart. 

The  Degradation  of  a  State.     Clarence  C.  Buel. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

Romance  of  the  Telegraph. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  Plumes. 
Teck  and  Its  Duchy. 
Concerning  Earthquakes. 

Chaperone.^  January. 

A  Few  Features  of  Florida.     Frederick  W.White. 
Pottery :  Its  Teachings  and  Its  Beauties.    Anna  Hinrichs. 

The  Charities  Review. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery :  Its  History.     Edgar  H.Farrar. 
Some  Incidentals  of  Quasi-Public  Charity.     A.  Johnson. 
District  Nursing.     Isabel  Hampton. 
The  Hull  House.    Alice  Miller. 

The  Chautauquan. 

The  Battle  of  Monmouth.    John  G.  Nicolay. 

Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists. —V.    E.E.Hale. 

Trading  Companies.— II.     John  H.Finley. 

States  Made  from  Territories.     Prof.  J.  A.  Woodbum. 

Physical  Culture.— I.     J.M.Buckley. 

National  Agencies  for  Scientific  Research.     Major  J.W.PowelL 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     George  W.  Hill. 

Highbinders.     Fi'ederick  J.  Masters. 

Our  Ships  on  the  Lakes  and  Seas.     Samuel  A.Wood. 

Present  Position  of  German  Politics.     G.W.  Hinman. 

Spain,  Cuba  and  the  United  States.     Rollo  Ogden. 

How   a   Bill  Presented   in  Congress  Becomes  a  Law.    G.  H. 

Walker. 
The  Balkan  States  and  Greece. 

Christian  Thought. 

The  Influence  of  Association.     Rev.  W.  C.  Wilbor. 
Calvinism  and  Art.     Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper. 
Matter  and  Man.     Rev.  Charles  W.  Millard. 
Doubts  and  Doubters.     Rev .  J .  Q.  Adams. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Glimpse  of  Woman's  Work  in  China.     Mary  M.Crossette. 


An  English-Speaking  Protestant  Christian  'Nation 
The  Peace  Congress  in  Rome.     Matteo  Prochet. 


S.W.Dana. 


Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Its  Missionary  Aspects.    Rev.  J.  P. 

Hobson. 
An  Ancient  Missionary  Tract.    Rev.R.Bren. 
Experiences  of  an  Association  Secretary.     Rev. H.Sutton. 
The  Missionary's  Confidence  and  the  Church's  Expectation* 

Rev.R.B.Ransford. 
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ChurcTi  Quarterly  Review.— January. 

Gore's  Bampton  Lectures. 

Bishop  Ellieott  on  Old  Testament  Criticism. 

Recent  Works  on  National  Religion. 

Driver's  "Introduction  to  tlie  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth's  Autobiography. 

Patristic  Evidence  and  the  Gospel  Chronology. 

The  Spanish  Calendar,  1M8-1542. 

Swift's  Life  and  Writings. 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Progress  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  Church  3Iissionary  Society  and  Proselytism. 

Contemporary  Review. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy.     Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning.     Wilfrid  Meynell,  Sarah 

M.Sheldon  Amos,  Benjamin  Waugh,  and  the  Editor. 
The  Labor  Party  in  New  South  Wales.     Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
■White  and  Black  in  Natal.     Harriette  E.  Colenso  and  A.  Werner. 
Lord  Knutsford  and  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule.     E.J. C. 

Morton, 
The  Unhealthiness  of  Cities.     Francis  Peek  and  Edwin  T.Hall. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Persia.     Sheikh  D.iemal  ed  Din. 
The  Genius  of  Plato.     Walter  Pater. 

Principal  Cave  on  the  Hexateuch.     Professor  Driver,  D.  D. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle.— II. 

Cornhitl  Magazine. 

On  Dutch  Canals. 

The  Tenants'  Ball. 

Pretty  Poll. 

The  Jubilee  of  a  Crown  Colony :  Hong  Kong,  1841-1891. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

Love  and  Marriage  in  Japan.     Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

The  Petroleum  Industry.     Peter  MacQueen. 

The  Columbus  Portraits.— II.     William  Eleroy  Curtis. 

Leading  Amateurs  in  Photography.     C.  B.  Moore. 

Peppered  by  Afghans.     Archibald  Forbes. 

Relation  of  Invention  to  Conditions  of  life.     G. H. Knight 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Fonseca.     Robert  Adams,  Jr. 

Pets  and  Sports  of  a  Farmer  Boy.    Murat  Halstead. 

Critical  Review. — January. 

Pfleiderer's  "The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  Since 
Kant  and  Its  Progress  in  Great  Britain  Since  1825."  Princi- 
pal Fairbairn. 

Cheyne's  "The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter." 
Professor  Whitehouse. 

Driver  s  "Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament." 
Professor  Ryle. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

At  the  Home  of  a  Florida  "Cracker."    C.B.Moore. 
Discovery  of  the  Island  of  San  Miguel,     J.  Carter  Beard. 
A  Small  Garden  and  What  It  Produced.     N.S.Stowell. 
Some  Efforts  in  the  Way  of  Dress  Reform.    Susannah  W.  Dodds. 

Dublin   Review. — January. 

England's  Devoti»n  to  St.  Peter.     Bishop  Vaughan  of  Salford. 

Rosebery's  "Pitt."    A.St.  J.Clarke. 

The  Irish  at  Nantes.     Rev.  P.  Hurley. 

Theism.     Rev.  J.  S.  Vaughan. 

Are  Agnostics  in  Good  Faith?    C.  Coupe. 

Spanish  Society.     E.M.Clerke. 

Early  Russian  Fiction.     H.Wilson. 

Cruelty  to  Children.     Rev.  B.  Waugh. 

Catholic  Churchwardens.     E.  Peacock. 

Saving  Our  Schools  and  Catholic  Teaching. 

Eastern   and  Western  Review. 

The  Truth  About  Egypt. 

England  at  Foreign  Courts.    Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 

Cultural  Progress  in  Islam.     Prof.  A.  Vamb6ry. 

The  Russian  Power  in  Asia.     Major  J.W.Murray. 

Are  the  Turks  a  Literary  People?    Prof.  C.Wells. 

Osmanli  Folktales.    3Iiss  Lucy  M.  J.Gamett. 

Economic  Review.— January. 

Poor  Relief  in  Italy.     Prof.  F.  S.  Nitti. 

A  Plea  for  Pure  Theory.     Prof.  W.  Cunningham. 

Women  Compositors.     Sidney  Wehl)  and  Amy  Linnett. 

A  Social  Policy  for  Churchmen.     Rev.T.C.Fry. 

Mazzini's  Political  Philosophy.     Rev.  A. Chandler. 

The  Maltimsian  Anti-Socialist  Argument.     Edwin  Cannan. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Endowed  Charities.    Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Edinburgh  Review.— January. 

The  Correspondence  of  Count  Po/.zo  di  Borgo. 

Ridinfj  and  Polo. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Ignatius  von  Dollinger. 


Sidgwick's  Elements  of  Politics. 

Memoirs  of  General  Mai'bot. 

The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Rodney  and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Froude's  Catharine  of  Arragon. 

The  Fate  of  the  Soudan. 

The  Coming  Crisis. 

Education. 

School  Discipline. — I.     Larkin  Dunton. 

Some  Pros  and  Contras  on  University  Extension.     C.W.  Super. 

Support  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education.  —II.     A.  Mayo. 

Nature  Study  in  Our  Schools.     B.  B.Russell. 

The  University  Spirit.    John  Pierce. 

Educational  Review.  * 

The  Idea  of  Liberal  Education.     Daniel  C.  Oilman. 
Growth  of  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States.    A.  M.  Comey. 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.     H.S.Pancoast. 
Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Education.     J.  P.  Munroe. 
Elementary  Science  in  School  Courses.     Louisa  P.  Hopkins. 
Instructive  Experiment  in  College  Government.    John  Bigham, 
City  School  Supervision.— V.     William  T.Harris. 
Henri  Pestalozzi.    C.J.Hamilton. 

The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.     Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
The  Decline  in  Railroad-BuiUhng.     Thomas  L.Greene. 
The  Gold-Fields  of  South  Africa.— I.     Gustave  Halle. 
The  Wind  as  a  Factor  in  Geology.     George  P.  Merrill. 
American  Mining  in  1891.     Albert  Williams,  Jr. 
American  Supremacy  in  Mechanics.— HI.     Coleman  Sellers. 
Gravity  Systems  of  Water-Supply.     George  W.  Rafter. 
Suggestions  Toward  Human  Flight.     Hyland  C.  Kirk. 
Government  Engineering  Defended.     Lieut. -Col.  W.R.King. 
Who  Is  an  Engineer?    Oberlin  Smith. 

English  Historical  Review. — January. 

Babylonia  Under  the  Greeks  and  Parthians.     J.E.Gilmour. 
The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service  Into  England.    J.  H.  Round. 
English  Popular  Preaching  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.     Miss 

Toulmin  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Claypole.     R.  W.  Ramsey. 
Last  Words  on  Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse.     T.  R.  E.  Holmes. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Arthur  J. Balfour.     With  Portrait.     H.W.Lucy. 
London  and  North-Western  Locomotive  Works  at  Crewe. 
Brahan  Castle.     Marchioness  of  Tweedale  and  Lady  Jeune. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.     Henry  James. 
The  Mosques  of  Tlemcen.     E.  Barclay. 

Esquiline.  —January. 

The  ArchiPological   Neighborhood  of  the  Victoria  Home.     R. 

Lanciani. 
The  Forum  of  Augustus. 

Expositor. 

Dr.  Driver's  Introduction  to  Old  Testament  Literature.    Prof.  T. 

K.  Cheyue. 
The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Rev.  G.  A.  Smith. 

The  Forum. 

Perils  of  Our  National  Elections.     G.  F.  Edmimds. 
The  Choice  of  Presidential  Electors.     E.J.Phelps. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  Commerce.     Warner  Miller. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal :  Its  Political  Aspects.     W.  L.  Merry. 
Our  Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the  Sea.     C.  K.  Davis. 
A  Great  Domain  by  Irrigation.     Gov. J.N.Irwin. 
The  German  Labor  Colonies.     Francis  G.Peabody. 
A  Year  of  General  Bootli's  Work.     Albert  Shaw. 
Bank  Circulation  and  Free  Coinage.     John  Jay  Knox. 
Is  Our  Military  Training  .Vdequate?    Col.  C.  W.  Larned. 
A  "Year's  Literary  Production,     Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation.    Horace  White. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Michael  Servetus:  Reformer  and  Martyr.     Charles  McRae. 
Etymological  Diversions,     George  L.  Apperson, 
Proper  Diet  for  Cold  Weather.     N.  E.  Yorke-Davies. 
On  Home  Students'  Songs.     Laura  Alex.  Smith. 
Early  Guilds.     George  Radford. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Millinery  as  a  Career  in  IJfe. 

New  Eniploymcnts  for  (!irls,  — II.     Sophia  F.  A.  Caulfield." 
Outdoor  (James  From  Over  the  Sea.     H.Townsend. 
The  Flower  Girls  of  London.     Enuiia  Brewer. 
Intellectual  Partnefship;  or.  How  Men  Slay  Stimulate  the  Men- 
tal Life  of  Women,     .\lice  Lee. 
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Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. 

Coaling  Stations  and  Trade  Routes.    A.  M.  Knight. 

The  Canon  of  the  Colorado.     Prof.  W.  M.  Davis. 

Columbus  and  His  Times.    Wm.  H.  Parker. 

The  Women  of  Samoa.     John  Hood. 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.     Ernest  IngersolL 

The  Inundated  Lands  of  the  United  States.    Ralph  S.  Tarr. 

Chile  and  the  Chileans.    Robert  S.  Yard. 

Good  'Words. 

Madame  Blavatsky  and  the  Theosophical  Society.    F.Podmore. 
London  Street-Life. — I.     Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.     D.Paton. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey. — Concluded.    Dean  Spence. 
The  Moon.— L    Sir  R.  S.  Ball. 

Greater  Britain. — January, 

Canada.    D.  Watney. 

The  Eight-Hours'  System  in  New  Zealand.    W.A.Ellis. 

The  Proposed  Periodic  English-Speaking  Contest  and  Festival. 

Idy  Canadian  Journal.    Marchioness  of  Dufferin. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea. — I.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.Bridge. 

"A  Skin  for  a  Skin."    (Hudson  Bay  Traders.)    Julian  RaJph. 

Chicago — The  Main  Exhibit.     Julian  Ralph. 

The  Royal  Danish  Theatre.     William  Archer. 

Old  Shipping  Merchants  of  New  York.    G.  W.  Sheldon. 

Help. 
How  to  Help. 

Pictures  of  England  To-day. 
The  National  Lantern  Mission. 

The  Home-Maker. 

A  Home  Found  and  Lost.    Jessie  Benton  Frgmont. 

Beauty  Tyoes.     Helen  Dixon. 

Smith  College.     Mary  K.  Kinney. 

A  Study  in  Posing.     Clarence  B.  Moore. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

The  Inerrancy  of  Scripture.    Rev.  Alfred  Cave. 

The  Microscope — Its  Structure  and  Its  Teachings.  R.  O.  Dore- 
mus. 

Athletic  Virtues.    Wm.DeWitt  Hyde. 

Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  as  Factors  in  Civiliza- 
tion. 

Elements  of  Effective  Preaching.    Rev.  R.  T.  Cross. 


Irish  Monthly. 


Alabama. 
Emily  H.Hickey. 
Sir  Robert  Kane. 


Jewish  Quarterly. — January. 

H.Graetz,  Jew'ish  Historian.    I.  Abrahams. 

Dr.  Friedlander  on  the  Jewish  Religion.     C.G.  Montefiore. 

Notes  on  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
—II.     S.Sehechter. 

John  Pfefferkorn  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books.     S.  A.  Hirsch. 

Notes  on  Hebrew  Words.— I.     Prof. W.R.Smith. 

Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Biblical  Criticism  upon  the  Jewish  Re- 
ligion.   C.  G.  Montefiore. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.— December. 

Sale  of  Corn  by  Weight.    R.J. More. 
Profit-Sharing  in  Agriculture.    Albert  Grey. 
The  Dutch  Agricultural  Colonies.    E.  Clarke. 

Juridical  Review. — January. 

Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Watson. 

Sources  of   the  I,aw  of  Scotland.     Prof.D.Wilsoru 

Lord  President  Inglis.     Hon.  Lord  M'Laren. 

Post  Obits  and  Enuity.     J.M.M'Candlish. 

The  Archives  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.— IL    C.Scott. 

Lynch.— U.    N.  J.D.Kennedy. 

Knowledge. 

British  Mosses.    Lord  Justice  Fry. 

The  Chemical  Element.  Carbon.     Vaughan  Cornish. 

What  Is  an  Ant?    E.A.Butler. 

The  Relative    Brightness  of  the  Planets.     J.  E.  Gore. 

The  Canons  of  Colorado.    Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson. 

Lamp. 

A  Plea  for  the  Birds.     Frances  Ray.  • 

Globe-Trotters.  .  E.S.C.  Werner. 
Cardinal  Manning.     Miss  Belloc. 


Leisure  Hour. 

General  Gordon  and  the  Fall  of  Khartoum. 

The  Great  London  Dailies.— The  Times.    W.  H.Massingham. 

The  Statesmen  of  Europe. — Russia.     With  Portraits. 

The  Post-Office  Horse,  the  Vestry  Horse,  and  the  Brewer's 
Horse.    W.J.Gordon. 

The  Story  of  the  Buccaneers. —II.    R.Robertson. 

The  Romance  of  Ancient  Literature. — IV.    W.  M.F.Petrie. 

The  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.— II.  With  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions. 

Lend  a  Hand. 
Boys'  Clubs. 

The  Science  of  Crime.    Arthur  MacDonald. 
A  Parental  School. 
The  Christian  Minister  and  Sociology.    John  R.  Commons. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Managing  Editor.    Julius  Chambers. 

The  Hackney-Horse.     Louis  N.Megargee. 

Secretary  Rusk's  Crusade.     Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Farmer.     Henry  Clews. 

Swimming.     Hermann  Oelrichs. 

Pr'nce  Gallitzin,  Priest  and  Pioneer.    Hester  D.  Richardson^ 

London  Quarterly  Review. — January. 

Christianity  and  Greek  Thought. 

Jane  Austen. 

The  Making  of  a  Mandarin. 

The  Second  Oilcumenical  Methodist  Conference. 

A  New  Life  of  Christ. 

History  of  tlie  Three  Churches  of  England. 

Ignatius  Loyola. 

Tne  Methodist  Controversy  of  1835. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

A  Desert  Fruit — The  Prickl.v  Pear.     Grant  Allen. 
Runawayes  Eyes :  A  Shakespeare  Note.     Prof.  J.  W.  Hales. 
An  Eighteenth-Century  Friendship — Mrs.  Inchbald  and  'VVilliara 
Godwin.     Miss  J.  A.  Taylor. 

L  u  c  i  f e  r.  — January. 

The  Time  Is  Short. 

A  Bewitched  Life.     H.P.B. 

The  Septenary  in  Nature. — Concluded.     W.  Kingsland. 

The  Western  "Theosophy  and  the  Duality  of  Being.    E.  Mai6> 

land. 
Theosophy  and  Psychical  Research.    W.  Kingsland. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Mailing  Abbey.    P.  H.  Bates. 

Going  Home  from  the  City.    E.G. Scopes. 

South  Devon.    G.  G.  Harper. 

Lyceum. — January. 

A  Controversy  of  Moment— State  Education  in  Ireland. 

Orthodoxy  arid  Dissent  in  Russia. 

The  Futility  of  Kant's  "Awakening." 

Jean  Siffrein.  Cardinal  Maury. 

Celtic  Influence  on  European  Civilization. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

The  Beautiful  and  the  True.    Mark  Reid. 

Our  Military  Unreadiness. 

Romance  and  Youth. 

The  Flight  from  the  Fields.     Arthur  Gaye. 

National  Pensions.     H.C.  Bourne. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Minority  Report  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  1877.     C.  Cowley. 
The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columlms. — II.     Arthur  Harvey. 
The  Virginia  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.     Wm.  Wirt  Henry. 
Tribute  to  the  Jlemory  of  Theodore  Parker.     C.  K.  Tuckerman, 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  Historically  Considered. —I. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Cardinal  Manning.    Geo.  D.  M.Peixotto. 
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About  Myself.     Karl  Henckell. 

On  the  Methods  of  Studying  History.    M.  Schwann. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad. — 
No.  15.     Old  Roman  Shops. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen 


For  Boys.    Quarterly. 


Freiburg  (Baden). 

The  Apostolic  Vicariat  of  Neu-Pommern. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay. 


February. 


Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     January. 

Paul  Lindau.     Ernst  Schrill. 

From  Marseilles  to  Teneriflfe.     E.  von  Rebeur-Paschwitz. 

The  School  Question.     J.  Lezius. 

Incorrect  German. 

The  History  and  Aims  of  the  German  Students'  Union.     H. 

Landwehr. 
The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.    J. 

Penzelin. 
Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 

Das  Kranzchen.— For  Girls.     Quarterly. 
Nos.  13,  14,  and  15.    Eight  Semesters  at  the  School  of  Art. 

Kritische   Revue  aus   Oesterreich. — Vienna.     January  15. 

Austrian  Railways;  Czedik  and  Bilinski.     Dr. G.  J. Guttmann. 
The  History  of  Constitution-Making.     Dr.  J.  von  Held. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch. — Eger.     1892. 

Rudolf  Dellinger,  the  Composer  of  "Don  Caesar."    With  Por- 
trait. 
Reminiscences  of  Jean  Paul.     Dr.  A.  Wolf. 
Gerhard  von  Questenberg.     Dr.  H.  Hallwich. 
The  Schmeller  Jlemorial  in  Tiirschenreuth. 
Goethe  in  Bohemia.     W.  Freiherr  von  Biedermann. 
Carlsbad  in  Autumn.     Alois  John. 

Literarische  Monatshefte.— Vienna.     Heft  2. 

The  Literary  World  in  Zurich.     M.  von  Stern. 
A  Chat  with  Nietzsche.     H.  von  Basedow. 
Poems  by  Franz  Herold  and  others. 

Musikalische  Rundschau. — Vienna.     Quarterly. 

January  1. 

A  Mozart  PremiSie  in  Vienna.     Dr.M.Dietz. 

The  First  Production  of  Tannhauser  in  Dresden.     A.  Lesimple. 

January  10. 
Ritter  Pasman— New  Opera  by  Strauss.    Dr.  Max  Dietz. 


Nord  und  Sud. — Breslau. 


February. 
With   Portrait. 


A.  C. 


Mascagni    and    Cavalleria   Rusticana. 

Kalischer. 

The  Student  Days  of  Emanuel  Goibel.     K.  J.  Gaedertz. 
Tlie  Newly-Found  Fragments  of  Euripides.     R.  Hassencamp. 
Count  August  von  Werder.     G.Zernin. 
Chanteuse  Fin-du-Si6cle.    Max  Nordau. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.— Berlin.    January. 

Poetry  and  Morals.     O.  Harnack. 

The  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria.- 1.    Dr. P. Rohrbach. 

Modern  Commercial  Politics.     W.  Rathgen. 

Is  Russia  Prepared  for  War?    N.  von  Engelnstedt. 

Political  Correspondence  —  The  Parties  and  the  Commercial 

Treaties,  the   Circulation   Question,  Austrian   and   French 

Politics. 
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Romanische  Revue. — Vienna.     January. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  irr3.     Dr.  D.  Werenka. 
Ethnography  and  Folk-Lore  in  the  Bukovina.     Dr.  R.  F.  Kaindl. 

Schorer's   Famillenblatt.— Berlin.     Heft  5. 

Notes  from  East  Africa.    P.  Reichard. 

The  Newest  Bank-Safes.    A.O.  Klaussniann. 

The  Electrical   Transmission  of  Power  from  Lauffen-on-the- 

Neckar  to  Frankfort-on-the-3Iain. 
Phrenology.    O.  Beta. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  7. 

The  Life- Work  of  a  German  Artist— Gustav  Eberlein.    O.  Baisch. 

How  Tin  Soldiers  are  Made.    E.Thiel. 

Christmas  in  Sweden. 

The  Riviera.    W.  Kaden. 

Petroleum. 

Wissmann  and  His  Explorations  in  Africa.    G.  Meinecke. 

The  Parisian  Boulevards.     E.  von  Jagow. 

The  Newspaper  Trade  in  Berlin.     A.  O.Klaussmann. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatshefte. — Berlin.     Heft  6. 

Anton  von  Dyck.     H.  Knackfuss. 

Old  and  New  Roman  Feasts.     T.  Trede. 

Circus  Life.     P.  von  Szczepanski. 

Nicolaus  Lenau  and  Sophia  Lowenthal.    J.  E.  Frhr.  von  Grot- 

thuss. 
The  English  Press.    Helen  Zimmem. 


Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  6. 

The  Social  Question  as  a  Moral  Question.    W.Jerusalem. 

Kuf  stein.     M.  Schmidt. 

Venice  of  To-day.     O.  Harnack. 

Cruise  Along  the  Mediterranean.     G.  Diercks. 

Buddhist  Relics  in  Ceylon.     E.  Schlagintweit. 

How  Books  are  Printed.    E.  Grosse. 


Westermann's    lUustrierte 
wick. 


Deutsche     Monatshefte. — Bruns- 
Quarterly. 


Otto  Nicolai.  With  Portraits.  B.  Pchreder. 
The  Environs  of  Berlin.— I.  P.  Lindenberg. 
How  the  Wounded  Were  Nursed  in  Ancient  Greece.    G.Wolzen- 

dortf. 
Vienna  and  Its  Neighborhood.— ^^.     E.  Zetsche. 
An  Ancient  Egyptian  Queen— Hatschepsut.     T.  Harten. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — Vienna.     No.  1. 

The  Literary  Status  Quo.     31.  Necker. 

School  and  Literature.     Dr.  C.  Tumlirz. 

New  Influences  in  Scandinavian  Literature.    Marie  Herzfeld. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert. — Berlin.     December  15. 

The  Duelling  Question.     O.Beta. 

Poems  by  Count  von  Westarp  and  others. 

In  Praise  of  Egidv  and  His  "Serious  Thoughts." 

AVliither?— Politics  of  the  Day. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,    Xanthippus. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe.— For  Girls.    Paris.     January. 

How  VAmaranthe  Was  Named.     E.  S.  Lantz. 
Christine  de  Pisan.     P.  Andre. 
Feast-Days  in  Japan.    Uhme. 


Politiques. — Paris. 


Annates    de   Tficole    Libre   des   Sc.ences 
January  15. 

France  and  Europe  in  October,  1705.    A.  Sorel. 

The  Finances  of  the  War  of  1796  to  1815.     S.  de  la  Rupelle. 

Economic  France  Toward  the  ^liddle  of  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury.    H.Pigeonneau. 

A  Conflict  Between  Frederick  II.  and  England  on  the  Subject 
of  Naval  Prizes.    Ch.  Dupuis. 

The  Clarke  Papers.     Ch.  Borgeau. 

L'Art.— January  1. 

A  Comer  in  the  French  National  Library— the  Stamp  Depart- 
meut.     E.  Moliuier. 

Tapestries  at  the  Chateau  de  Pau.    P.Lafond. 

The  Crisis  in  Architecture  and  the  Future  of  Iron. — Con- 
cluded.   E.  Champury. 

Chretien  Evangflique. —Lausanne.     January  20. 
Nature  and  Moral  Conscience.    Augustus  Glardon. 

L'Initiation.— Paris.    January. 

The  Cult  of  the  Ego.     F.  C.  Barlet. 
Isis  Unveiled.    Papus. 

Journal  des   ficonomistes.— Paris.     January. 

1891.    G.  de  Molinari. 

The  Financial  Market  in  1891.    A.  Raffalovich. 

Merchant  Navies  and  Protection.     D.  Bellot. 

Proposed   New  Law  for  Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes.    E. 

d'Eichthal. 
Mr.  Goschen  and  the  Bank  of  England.     G.  Frangois. 
Telegraphy  in  England.     P.  G.  H.  Linckens. 
Meeting  or  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  January  5. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — January  1. 

A  Phantom  of  the  East.— II.    Pierre  Loti. 
Letter  on  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire.    *  *  * 
Strikes  and  Syndicates.    Hector  Depasse. 

Patronesses  of  Art  in  France  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance. 
Society  Women  and  "Femmes  Galantes."   Marie  Anne  de  Bovet. 
Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

January  15. 

The  Phantom  of  the  East.— III.  Pierre  Loti. 
The  Republic  and  Secularism.  Marquis  de  Castellani. 
Arbitration  and  the  "Chambres  du  Travail."    Jules  Many. 
Colonial  Affairs.    Jean  Dargfine. 

A  Physician  of  the  Sixteenth  Century— Lopez  de  Villal6bos. 
Les  Quesnol. 


Anonymous  Sketches— The  Pole.    LSontine  de  Nittis  (Oliver 

Chantal). 
The  Theatre  Architecturally  Considered.    Paul  Gruyer. 
Across  German  Africa — Round  About  Bagamoyo.     G.  Wailly. 
Higher-Grade  Education  and  Social  Duty.     Ed.  Fuster. 
Chinese  Dialogues.     Philippe  Lehault. 
Foreign  Politics.     Mme.  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. — Paris.     January  15. 

The  Part  Played  by  Railways  in  Modern  War. 

The  Theatre  in  Spain.     Count  de  Serignan. 

A  Poet  of  Modern  Love— G.de  Porto  Riche.    L.  Labat. 

The  Insulters  of  Women.    N.  B.  Wyse. 

R<5forme  Sociale. — Paris.     January  1. 

The   Society  of   Social   Economy  and  the   Unions  of   Social 

Peace. 
The  French  Solution  of  the  Social  Question.    G.Plcot. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  United  States.     C.  Jannet. 
Vauban  and  His  Work  on  Social  Science   Under  Louis  XIV» 

G.  Michel. 

January  16. 

Savings  Bank  Reform.     E.  Rostand. 

A  Trappist  Monastery  in  China.     Abb6  J.Lemire. 

Vauban  and  His  Work.— Continued.    G.Michel. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.     January  2. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Grand  Manoeuvres. 
Journalists.    Alfred  Capus. 

January  9. 

The  Campaign  of  1891  in  the  Soudan.    A.Rambaud. 
The  Religious  of  the  Future.     James  Darmsteter. 
From  Vicksburg  to  Niagara.     M.  Bouchor. 
Emile  de  Lavelaye— His  Works  and  His  Ideas.    P.  LaflQtte. 

January  16. 

University  Extension  and  the  Social  Question  in  England.  M. 
Leclerc. 

January  23. 

University  Extension.— Continued.    M.  Leclerc. 
Richard  Wagner. 

January  30. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1792.    F.  A.  Aulard. 
Our   Present  Duty,   According  to   M.    Paul    Desjardins.      E. 
Faguet. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — January  1. 

The  English  in  Burmah.— II.    J.  Chailly-Bert. 

Diseases  Affecting  Speech.     Alfred  Biriet. 

A  Stage  in  Economic  Evolution— Trade  in  Large  Establish- 
ments.    Georges  Michel. 

Six  Weeks  in  the  Island  of  Amorgos.     G.  Deschamps. 

Charles  Piciet  de  Rochemont  and  His  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence.   G.  Valbert. 
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January  15. 

Diplomatic  Studies— End  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 

—Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.— I.     The  Preliminaries  of  the 

Congress.     Due  de  Broglie. 
Pamell— His  Friends  and  His  Enemies.     A.Filon. 
The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy.— III.    A. Leroy-Beau- 

lieu. 
Sea  Ruffians.— IV.    Turks  Rather  than  Papists.    Vice-Admiral 

Jurien  de  la  Gravifire. 
Tobacco.    J.Rochard. 
Poetry  and  Truth— On  Recent  Criticisms  of  Lamartine.    Vi- 

comte  de  Vogii6. 

Revue  Encyclop^dique. — Paris.     January  1. 

Lohengrin.    With  Portraits.    A.  Pougin. 

Arthur  Rimbaud,  Poet.     Ch.  Maurras. 

Ancient  Beliefs  in  Secret  Means  of  Defying  Torture.    E.  Le 

Blant. 
The  Laboratories  for  Maritime  Zoology.    H.  Coupin. 

January  15. 
The  Manufacture  of  Sevres  China.    E.  Gamier. 
The  Cult  of  the  Cross  Before  Jesus  Christ.    G.  Lejeal. 
The  Progress  of  Photography.     L.  Vidal. 

Fust^l   de   Coulanges— His   Life   and   Work.      With   Portrait. 
Jules  Simon. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris.     January  1. 

Child  Life  Insurance.— I.    Jules  Simon. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.— I.    Sully  Prudhomme. 

Swallows.     E.Blanchard. 

Margaret  of  Angouleme.    A.  de  Mages. 

January  15. 
Cliild  Life  Insurance. — II.  J.  Simon. 
The  Art  of  Verse.— II.    S.  Prudhomme. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Her  Saints— Michael,  Catherine,  and  Mar- 
garet.   A.  France. 

Revue  FranQaise  de  I'fitranger  et  des  Colonies. — Paris. 

January  1. 

Russia  in  the  Caucasus.    With  Map.    V.  Thi^bault. 
The  Proposed  Paris  Ship  Canal.     A.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye. 
Our  Fleet  in  1892  and  the  Foreign  Navies.     G.Demanche. 
The  Situation  at  Tonkin. 

January  15. 
The  Great  Colonization  Companies  in  Africa. 
The  Crozat  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan. 
The  Situation  at  Tonkin. 


A.  Nogues. 


Revue  Gfenfirale.- 

Victor  Jacobs.    C.  Woesie. 
A.  Nyssens. 


-Brussels.    January. 


Thomssen. 

The  Social  Peril." 


C.  Winterer. 


Revue  Historique.— Paris.    January-February. 

Ausone  and  His  Times.     C.  Jullian. 

The  Friends  of  Ludovic  Sforza  and  Their  Role  in  1498-99. 
G.Pelissier. 


General  Gobert.— II.    Vauchelet. 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.    J.  Flammermont. 

Revue  de  PHypnotisme. — Paris.     January. 

The  Belgian  Law  Regarding  Hypnotism.    Dr.  L.  Merveille. 
How  Suggestion  May  Make  Children  Bear  False  Witness.    Dr. 
E.  Bertillon. 

Revue  de  Lille. — Lille.     January. 

The  March  of  Crime  and  the  Progress  of  Education  for  Sixteen 

Years.    A.de  Margerie. 
The  Advantages  and  Inconveniences  of  the  Concordat.    Abb6 

A.Pillet. 

Revue    Mensuelle  de   I'ficole   d'Anthropologie. — Paris.     Jan- 
uary 5. 

Industrial  Division  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Neolithic  Age.    P. 
Salmon. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.    January. 

Tlie  Problem  of  Life.    C.  Dunan. 
The  Malady  of  Pessimism.     B.  Perez. 

Spanish   Philosophers   of   Cuba— F.  Varela,  J.  de  la  Luz,  G. 
Mouret. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris.     January  2. 

Henri  Milne  Edwards,  Scientist.    M.  Berthelot. 
Useful  Plants  of  the  Future.    G.  L.  Goodale. 
Photography  of  Men  and  Animals  in  Motion.    J.Passy. 

January  16. 

The  Electric  Atom.    Wm.  Crookes. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic  and  the  Birth-Rate  in  1890.    V.Tur- 
quan. 

January  23. 

Travels  in  Central  Asia.    B.  Grombezevski. 

Auguste  Cahours  and  His  Works  in  Science.    E.  Grimaux. 

January  30. 
Hundred  Tears  of  Demography.— III.    Ch.Richet. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.     January  15. 

The  Social-Purity  Question.     Dr.  A.  Delon. 
Fiscal  Reform  and  Inheritance.     G.  Francolin. 
The  Depopulation  of  France.    H.Aimet. 

The  National  Secretariat  of  Labor  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
B.  Malon. 


Revue  de  Th^ologie. — Montauban. 

Societies  for  Moral  Culture.    H.  Bois. 
The  Huguenot  Character.    D.Benoit. 


January. 


University  Catholique.— Lyons.     January  15. 

The  New  Legislation  of  the  Conclave. 

M.  Taine  on  Catholicism  and  Religious  Orders.    P.Pagey. 

Bossuet  and  the  Bible.    Th.  Delmont. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome.    January  1. 

Allocution  of  Pone  Leo  XIII.  Delivered  at  the  Consistory  Held 

on  December'14,  1891.    Latin  and  Italian  Version. 
The  Thieves  of  Pisa  and  the  Assault  on  the  Papacy. 
On  the  Migrations  of  the  Hittites. — Continuation. 
A  New  Theory  in  Explanation  of  Hypnotism. 
The  Italian  Emigrant.    A  Tale. 

January  18. 

Italy  After  Thirty  Years  of  Revolution. 

The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Civilization. 
The  "Non-Servian"  and  the  Duty  of  Catholics. 

La  Nuova  Antologia. — Rome.    January  1. 

Labor  Problems.    G.  Boccardo. 

Politics  in  1891.     R.Bonghi. 

Art.     A.Venturi. 

In  Italian  Africa.    E.Nencioni. 

The   Franco-Russian  Alliance  Under  the  First   Empire.     G. 

Boglietti. 
The  Origin  of  the  Etruscans.    E.Brizio. 
Literary  Notes:  A  Critifiue  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Works 

of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  W.  II.  Wright.    G.Chiarini. 


January  16. 

1799  in  Tuscany.    E.  Masi. 

Gymnastic  Reforms.    A.  Mosso. 

The  La.st  Refuge  of  Dante  Alighieri.    T.CasinL 

National  Finance.    M.Ferraris. 

Mozart.     G.A.Biaggi. 

Science  on  the  Platform.    P.  Mantegazza. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — Florence. 


January  1. 

Duchess  Th^ 


Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  Her  Family. 

resa  Ravaschieri. 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    P.  E.  Castagnola. 
A  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land.    A.Couti. 
Modern  Criticism.     F.  Capello. 
The  Exemeron.— III.     A.Stoppani. 
Zoroaster. —Continued.     F.Marion  Crawford. 
Ecclesiastical  Policy.    G.Prinetti. 
English  Literature.    G.  StrafEorello. 


The  Exemeron.- in. 
Tlie    Holy   Land.— X. 
Pez/o. 


January  16. 

A.  Stoppani. 
Holy  Saturday  at  Jerusalem. 


Cdd. 
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Cardinal   Lavigerle  and   the    French    Republic.  —Continued. 

A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
Zoroaster.  — Continued. 

Ecclesiastical  Discussions  During  the  Last  Month.    R.  Bonghi. 
Pauline   Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  Her  Family.— Continued. 

Duchess  Theresa  Ravaschieri. 


La  Scuola  Positiva. — December  30. 
Conditional  Punishment.     E.Ferri. 
The  Theory  of  Statistics  in  Italy.    G.  Maiorana. 
The  Theory  of  Crime  According  to  the  New  Penal  Code. 
Cerelli-Vittori. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Avenc— December  31. 
The  Municipal  Archives  of  Barcelona.     Y.  Corolen. 

La  Ciudad  di  Dies. ^January  5. 

Cardinal  Sepiacci.     Father  Honorato  del  Val. 

Darwinism  and  Anthropology.     Father  Fidel  Faulin. 

The  Origin  and  Influence  of  Romanticism  in  Music.    Father 

de  Uriarte. 
Literary  Controversy.    Letter  to  Dona  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 

Father  M.  Saenz. 

Espaila  Moderna. — January  15. 

The  Theory  of  Consolation.     Emilia  P.  Bazan. 
Cadiz  and  the  First  Expedition  of  Columbus.     A.  de  Castro, 
International  Survey.     Emilio  Castelar. 

Notes  Toward  a  Dictionary  of  American  Women  Writers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    M.  O.  y  Bernard. 


December  30. 

C.  Moreno 


Revista  Contemporanea. — Madrid. 

Castilian  Imitations  of  Don  Quixote. — Concluded. 

Garcia. 

Literary  Events  of  1890.     M.  de  Palan. 
The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry. — Continued.    Juan  Perez  de 

Guzman. 
The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.    A.  Fernandez  Merino. 


January  15. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  James,  Granada. 
M.T.Campos. 

The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.  —  Concluded.  A.  Fernandez 
Merino. 

Literary  Events  of  1890.     M.  de  Palan. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.  —  Continued.  J.  P.  de  Guz- 
man. 


THE   DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    January. 

The  Work  of  Toynbee  Hall.— I.  Prof. W.  Van  der  Vlugt. 
"White  and  Black  in  the  United  States.  H.L.  F.Pisuisse. 
Abraham  Kuenen.    In  Memoriam.    Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele. 

Elsevier's    Geillustrierd    Maandschrift. — Amsterdam.      Jan- 
uary. 
Portrait  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands.    Th6r6se 
Schwartze. 


Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother.    ThSrese  Schwartze. 

Views  of  Amsterdam.     J.H.  Wijsmuller. 

Therese  Schwartze.     Illustrated  Causerie.     H.  Leonardszoon. 

The  City  of  Amsterdam.     E.  van  Tsoe-Meiren. 

In  the  Seventh  Heaven.    Astronomical  Article.    A.A.Nijland. 


Vragen  des  Tijds. — Haarlem.     January. 
Compulsory  Insurance  Against  Accidents.    G.  T.  J.  de  Jongli 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Dagny .  — Stockholm. 

The  Advocacy  of  Mixed  Schools.    Esselde. 
A  Swedish  Statesman's  Correspondence  with  his  Daughter- 
Culture:  Sketch  from  1823.— Continued. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

"Samso:"  A. Reminiscence  of  Childhood.  Helena  Nyblom. 
Features  in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  Gerhard  L.  Grove. 
On  the  Timber  Trade.     A.  N.  Klaer. 

Swedish  Lyrics  of  Christmas,  1891.     Hans  Emil  Larsson. 
'The  Norwegian  Stave  Churches.    Hans  Hildebraud. 


Samtiden. — Bergen.    November-December. 

Young  Germany:  Literary  Silhouettes.    Ola  Hansson. 
The  Population  of  the  World.     J.  L.  Alver. 
James  Russell  Lowell.     H.  Jambs  Lyche. 
Herod's  "Mimes."    (Plays.)    Charles  Whibley. 

Skilling  Magasin. — Christiania.     No.   52. 

Professor  H.C.  Brogger.     With  Portrait. 

Man-Hunting.     Sketches  from    the   War   in   Algeria.      Count 

d'Herisson. 
The  Education  of  the  French  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gautier. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

A.A.P.R.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 

A.  Rec.  Architectural  Record. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank.  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.M.  Beacon  Magazine. 

B.  Beacon. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

Cal.  B.  Calcutta  Review. 
Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.  H.  A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  IL  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

C.  T.  Christian  Thought. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  S.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  \V.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 

Ed.  R.  A.  Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Ed.  R.  L.  Educational  Revie'w  (Lon- 
don). 

Ed.  Education. 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 
E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
E.  R.  EdmbuEgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 


Ex.  Expositor. 

E.  W.  R.  Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Magazine. 

G.  B.  Greater  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gientleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R.  Health  Record. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

I.  J.  E.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  S.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.A.E.S.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R.  Methodist  Review. 

N.  A.  R.  North  American  Review. 

Nat.  R.  National  Review. 


Nat.  M. 
N.  C. 
N.  E. 

N.  E.  M. 
New  R. 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
P.A.H. 

P.  E.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 
Phren.  M. 
P.  L. 
P.Q. 
P.  R.  R. 

P.  R. 
P.  S. 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R. 

Q. 

Q.J.  Econ. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

Q.  R. 
R.R. 
R.  C. 

s  c 

Scot.  G.  M, 

Scot.  R. 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
T.  B. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  M. 
U.  S. 
U.  S.  M. 
W.  p.  M. 

Wei.  Rev. 
W.  R. 
Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 


National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Rei- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Papers  of  American  Histori- 
cal Ass'n. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Reporter. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian   and    Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly    Journal    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeo- 
logical  Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga.- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  othervv'ise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  February  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the- 


Agrial  Navigation:   Suggestions  toward  Human  Flight,  H.C. 

Kirk,  EngM. 
Afghans,  Peppered  by,  Archibald  Forbes,  Cos, 
Africa: 

The  Gold-Fields  of  South  Africa.— I.,  G.Halle,  EngM. 

The  Fate  of  the  Soudan,  ER,  Jan. 


The  Nile  Campaign,  C.Williams,  USM. 
The  Siege  and  Fall  of  K 


Khartoum,  F.R.Wingate,  USM. 

Central  African  Trade  and  the  Nyassaland  Waterway,  Black. 

White  and  Black  in  Natal,  Misses  H.E. Colenso  and  A.Wer- 
ner, CR. 

The  Road  from  Mashonaland,  J.T.Bent,  FR. 

A  Crisis  in  British  East  Africa,  AQ,  Jan. 
Agnosticism:  Are  Agnostics  in  Good  Faith?    C. Coupe,  DR, Jan. 
Aldan.  St.,  Was  he  an  Anglican?    Rev.S.  F.  Smith,  M. 
Alabama,  IrM. 

Alexander,  Dr.  Archibald,  Rev.T.L.  Cuyler  on,  Treas. 
AUston,  Washington,  as  a  Painter,  Scrib. 
Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  W.  M.F.Petrie,  LH. 
Andes  of  the  Equator,  E.  Whymperson,  LH. 
Animal  Industry,  The  Bureau  or,  George  W.Hill,  Chaut. 
Animals,  The  Nearness  of,  to  Men,  E.P.Evans,  AM. 
Ant,  Wliat  is  an,  E.A.Butler,  K. 
Apologetics  in  the  Pulpit,  Frank  H.Foster,  NE. 
Archseological  Neighborhood  of  the  Victoria  Home,  Esq,  Jan. 
Archaeological  Work  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  W.  K.  Moorehead, 

NatM. 
Archaeology  in  South  Shields  Museum,  R.  Blair,  Ant, 
Aristides,  Apology  of,  Rev. G.T.Stokes,  SunH. 


Armies  of  To-day,  Education  of  Officers  for  the,  J.  P.  Wisser, 

US. 
Army:  For  the  Best  Interest  of  the  Service,  E.  A. Root,  US. 
Army,  The  British: 

Discipline  and  the  Army,  Gen.  Sir  G.W.  Higginson,  NewR. 

Our  Military  Unreadiness,  Mac. 

Field  Artillery  Tactics,  USM. 

The  Army  Reserve  Man,  Rev.W.LeGrave,  USM. 

Education  for  the  Army,    H.Hardman,  USM. 
Arthur,  King,  as  an  English  Ideal,  C.  R.  Coleridge,  MP. 
Association,  The  Influence  of,  Rev.W.C.  Wilbor,  CT. 
Astronomy : 

Relative  Brightness  of  the  Planets,  J.  E.  Gore,  K. 

The  Moon,  Sir  R.  Ball,  GW. 
Athletic  Games,  Greek.— I.,  George  G.Munger,  UM,  Jan. 
Athletics  and  Inter-Collegiate  Games,  Thomas  Fell,  UM,  Jan, 
Athletics,  Photography  and,  W. I.L.Adams,  O. 
Athletic  Virtues,  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  HomR. 
Atonement,  The,  Rev. Burt  E.Howard,  A. 
Augustus,  The  Forum  of.  Esq,  Jan. 
Austen,  Jane,  LQ,  Jan. 
Australia: 

Station  Life  in  Australia,  Sidney  Dickinson,  Scrib. 

Australian  Registry  of  Land  Titles,  Edward  Atkinson,  CM, 

The  Labor  Party  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  H.  Parkes,  CR. 

Australian  Men  of  Mark,  F.Adams,  FR. 
Babylonians  under  the  Greeks  and  Parthians,  J.  E.Gilmore, 

EH,  Jan. 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  H.W.Lucy  on,  EL 
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Balkan  States,  The,  and  Greece,  Chaut. 

Ballots, -Distinguishing  Marks  on,  H.T.Blake,  NE. 

Bank  Circulation  and  Free  Coinage,  John  Jay  Know,  F. 

Barrie.  J.M.,  Bkman. 

Beautiful  and  Time,  Mark  Reid.  Mac. 

Beauty  Types,  Helen  Dixon,  HM. 

Berkeley  Castle,  a  Seven-Centuried  Home,  G.  Winterwood,  GW. 

Bible: 

The  Bible  as  a  Classic  in  our  Colleges,  W.  R.  Duryee,  UM. 

How  our  Bible  Has  Come  to  Us.  Canon  Talbot,  SunM. 

Bible  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC, 
Jan. 
Bibliolatry,  W.Lloyd  on.  WR. 

Bighorn-Hunting  in  Kamschatka,  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  Black. 
Birds: 

In  Early  September  with  the  Birds,  NE. 

Pretty  Poll,  C. 
Black  Forest,  From  the,  to  the  Black  Sea,  Poultney  Bigelow, 

Harp. 
Blavatsky,  Madame,  F.  Podmore  on,  GW. 
Blockade-Running,  The  Late  Capt.  J.  N.  Maffltt.  US. 
Blythswood,  SuuH. 

Bodichon.  Madame,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  FR. 
Bookselling,  History  of  in  England,  QR,  Jan. 
Booth,  Gen. :  A  Year  of  Work,  Albert  Shaw,  F. 
Border  State  Men,  The,  of  the  Civil  War,  N.  S.  Shaler,  AM. 
Borgo,  Count  Pozzo  di.  Correspondence  of,  ER,  Jan. 
Boys'  Clubs,  LAH. 

Brahan  Castle,  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  on,  EI. 
Brazil : 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Fonseca,  Robert  Adams,  Jr. ,  Cos. 

The  Last  American  Monarch,  James  Realf ,  Jr. ,  A. 

The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil,  J.W.  Hawes,  OM.      , 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  Jan. 
British  Thoughts  and  Modern  Speculation,  R.  M.  Wenley,  ScotR, 

Jan. 
Bronte,  Ernily,  A  Modern  Stoic:  A.L.Salmon,  PL. 
Brotherhood  in  Highest  Service,  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Treas. 
Browning,  Robert: 

Robert  Browning:  The  Man,  W.S.Currell,  PQ. 

Robert  Browning's  Theology. OD. 

Artistic  Significance  of  the  Epilogues  of  Browning,  PL. 
Buccaneers:  A  Floating  Republic,  R.Robertson,  LH. 
Buddhist  Priests,  Rev.  J.  M'Gowan,  SunH. 
California: 

The  Occupation  of  Mount  Conness,  G.  Davidson,  OM. 

Camping  with  Fox  Hounds  in  Southern  California,  OM. 

An  American  Tin  Mine,  Enoch  Knight,  OM. 

Pioneer  Days  in  San  Francisco,  John  W.  Palmer,  CM. 
Calvinism  and  Art,  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper,  CT. 
Canada,  D.Watney,  GB,  Jan. 
Canals,  On  Dutch,  C. 
Carbon,  V.Cornish,  K. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  Conversations  and  Correspondence  with.  Sir 

C.  Gavan  Duffy,  CR. 
The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Castle  Acre,  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  NC. 
Catholic  Church  Wardens,  E.  Peacock,  DR,  Jan. 
Catholicism,  Protestantism   and,  as   Factors    in    Civilization, 

HomR. 
Catholic  Truth,  Attitude  of  the  Protestant  Mind  Toward,  CW. 
Celtic  Influence  on  European  Civilization,  Ly,  Jan. 
Charitable  Bequests:  The  New  Law,  W.C.Maude,  M. 
Charities,  Endowed,  Rev. L.R.Phelps,  EconR,  Jan. 
Charity,  Some  Incidentals  of  a  Quasi-Public,  A.Johnson,  CRev. 
Chicago  Exposition — Th^  Main  Exhibit,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Children,  Cruelty  to,  Rev.B.Waugh,  DR,  Jan. 
China: 

A  Far  Eastern  Question,  W.  Robertson,  WR. 

The  Central  Asian  Imbroglio  and  China,  A.  Michie,  AQ,  Jan. 
Chloroform,  Natural,  Rev. T.Wood,  SunM. 
Christ,  A  Meditation  on  the  Consciousness  of,  W.  J.  Tucker,  AR. 
Christianity,  Ethnic  Religion  and,  E.  V.  Gerhart,  AR. 
Christianity  and  Greek  Thought,  LQ,  Jan. 
Church    of  England  :    Disestablishment,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 

NH. 
Civilization,  Protestantism   and    Catholicism    as   Factors    in, 

HomR. 
Civil  War,  The  Border  State  Men  of  the,  N.S.  Shaler,  AM. 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  Duke  of.  Character  Study  of,  NewR. 
Classical  Studies,  Progress  of,  ChQ,  Jan. 
Claudian's  "Old  Man  of  Verona,"  W.  J. Courthope,  NatR. 
Claypole,  Elizabeth,  R.W.Ramsey  on,  EH,  Jan. 
Coast  Survey:  The  Occupation  of  Mount  Conness,  G.Davidson, 

OM. 
College    Government,  Instructive    Experiment    in,  J.  Bigham, 

EdRA. 
Colleges  of  the  United  States,  Growth  of  the,  A.  M.  Comey,EdRA. 
Colonies,  British: 

Lord  Knutsford  and  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule,  CR. 

Harry  Gow  on  Imperial  Federation,  Scots. 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.E.Hale,  Chaut. 
Columbus,  Christopher: 

^Vhen  was  Columbus  Born?    Rev.L.  A.Duttc,  CW. 

The    Enterprise    of    Christopher   Columbus.— II.,  A.Harvey, 
MAH. 

The  Columbus  Portraits.— XL,  William  Eleroy  Curtis,  Cos. 
Commerce,  Our  Lake,  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,  C.  K.  Davis,  F. 


Congress,How  a  Bill  Presented  in.  Becomes  a  Law,  Chaut. 

Connecticut  National  Guard,  The,  Lieut.W.  H.  C.  Bowen,  O. 

Conservatism  in  Scotland,  NatR. 

Corot — His  Life  and  Character,  C.Thurwanger,  NEM. 

County  Council:  The  Government  of  London,  Sir  J. Lubbock, 

FR. 
Covenant,  The  Half -Way,  Willston  Walker,  NE. 
Cowboy  Life— The  Trail,  O 
Crime,  The  Science  of,  LAH. 
Criminal  Classes.  The  Parisian,  B.A.Cody,  M. 
Cross- Examination,  Lord  Bramwell  on,  NC. 
Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  Rollo  Ogden,  Cliaut. 
Curling,  The  Game  of,  R.C.Whittet,  O. 
Cycling  in  Mid-Pacific,  C.E.Travathen,  O. 
Dakota,  The  Prairies  and  Coteaus  of,  Sam  T.  Clover,  NEM. 
Darien  Expedition,  B.Taylor,  Scot  R,  Jan. 
Devon,  South,  C.P.Harper,  LudM. 

Denmark:  The  Royal  Danish  Theatre,  William  Archer,  Harp. 
Denominationalism,  Scripture  Limits  of,  J.  A.Waddell,  PQ. 
Diet  for  Cold  Weather,  N.  E.  Yorke-Davies,  GM. 
Dilke.  Sir  Charles,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean:  Reply  to  article  of 

Harold  Frederic,  W.  T.  Stead,  WelR. 
Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws. 
Dollinger,  Dr.  von,  Life  and  Writings  of,  ER,  Jan. 
Doubts  and  Doubters,  Rev. J.Q.Adams,  CT. 
Dress  Reform,  Some  Eilorts  in  the  Way  of,  Dem. 
Drexel  Institute,  The,  Philadelphia,  C.  M.  Depew,  EngM. 
Dufferin,  Marchioness  of,  Canadian  Journal  of,  GB,  Jan. 
Dutch  Colonial  Governors,  J.G.Wilson,  NatM. 
Earthquakes,  Concerning,  C  J. 

Education,  see  also  contents  of  Education,  Educational  Re- 
I'iew,  and  University  Extension. 

Professional  Studies  for  Undergraduates,  C.A.Collin,  UM. 

University  Extension  at  Brown  University,  W.  H.  Tolman,UM. 

An  Experiment  in  Education,  Mary  A.  Aber,  PS. 

Is  Compulsory  Education  a  Failure?    J.  J.Davies,  WR. 

Organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,  ScotR,  Jan. 

Saving  Our  Schools  and  Catholic  Education,  DR,Jan. 

The  Irish  Education  Question,  T.W.Russell,  FR. 

A  Controversy  of  Moment,  Ly.  Jan. 

Education  for  the  Army,  H.Hardman,  USM. 
Egypt: 

The  Truth  about  Egypt,  EWR. 

Troubled  Egypt  and  the  Late  Khedive,  F.Scudamore,  Black. 

In  the  Lotus  Land,  C.W.Wood,  Arg. 

The  Late  Khedive  Tewfik  of  Egypt,  Edward  Dicey,  NC. 
Elections,  Perils  of  Our  National,  G.  F.  Edmunds,  F. 
Elections,  English: 

Parliamentary  and  Election  Prospects,  QR,  Jan. 

The  Coming  Crisis,  ER,  Jan. 
Electoral  Commission,  Minority  Report  of  the,  1877,  MAH. 
Electors,  The  Choice  of  Presidential,  E.  J.  Phelps,  F. 
Electricity,  Possibilities  of.  Prof . Wm. Crookes,  FR. 
Electricity  in  Relation  to  Science,  Prof .  Wm.  Crookes,  PS. 
Elk-Hunting  in  Manitoba,  O. 
Engineer,  Who  Is  an,  Oberlin  Smith  EngM. 
Engineering,    Government,   Defended,    Lieut. -Col.  W.  S.  King, 

EngM. 
England,  The  Duty  and  Destiny  of,  in  India,  Sir  E.  Arnold,  NR. 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ChQ,  Jan. 
England  at  Foreign  Courts,  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  EWR. 
Esquimaux:  The  Arctic  Highlander,  Benjamin  Sharp,  Scrib. 
Ethnic  Religion  and  Christianity,  E.V.  Gerhart,  AR. 
Etymological  Diversions,  G.  L.  Apperson,  GM. 
Evolution,  Foundations  of.  Rev.  J.Gerard,  M. 
Fad,  A  Dangerous :  The  Fresh- Air  Fiend,  H.  A.  Tuttle,  BelM. 
Faith,  Fruitful,  Identical  in  all  Ages,  OD. 
Famine,  The  Russian :  Help  for  Russian  Starvelings,  RR. 
Farmer  Boy,  Pets  and  Sports  of  a,  Murat  Halstead,  Cos. 
Farmington  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  J.  C.  Murray,  ScotR, 

Jan. 
Fiction,  Early  Russian,  H  Wilson,  DR,  Jan. 
Fiji,  A.  C.  Fuller,  AQ,  Jan. 

Financial:  The  Sub-Treasury  Plan,  C.C.Post,  A. 
Fires  on  Transatlantic  Steamers,  Earl  de  la  Ware,  NAR. 
Flight  from  the  Fields,  A.Gaye,  Mac. 

Florida  and  the  South,  Recollections  of,  E.P.  Scammon,  CW. 
Florida  "Cracker,"  At  the  Home  of  a,  C.B.Moore,  Dem. 
Fonseca,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  Robert  Adams,  Jr. ,  Cos. 
Forbes,  Archibald:  Peppered  by  Afghans,  Cos. 
Fremont,  Jessie  Benton:  A  Home  Found  and  Lost,  HM. 
Fronde's  Catherine  of  Arragon,  ER,  Jan. 
Galitzin,  Prince,  Priest,  and  Pioneer,  H.D.Richardson,  Lipp. 
Gambling:  Monte  Carlo  and  Its  Gaming  Tables,  CSJ. 
Garden,  A  Small,  and  What  It  Produced,  N.S.Stowell,  Dem. 
Gavazzo,  Alessandro,  Q. 
Geological : 

The  Story  of  a  Strange  Land,  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  PS. 
,     Recent  Oceanic  Causeways,  M.  E.  Blanchard,  PS. 

The  Wind  as  a  Factor  in  Geology,  G.  P.  Merrill,  EngM. 
German  Family,  Three  Months  in  a,  E.Simpkinson,  KO. 
German  Politics,  Present  Condition  of,  G.W.  Hinman,  Chaut. 
Gladstone,  Rosebery  versus,  Lord  Brabourne,  Black. 
Qold-Fields,  The,  of  South  Africa,  G.Halle,  EngM. 
Gordon,  General,  and  the  Fall  of  Kliartoum,  LH,  USM. 
Gore's  Brampton  Lectures,  ChQ,  Jan. 
Gospels,  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Four,  E.  C.  Murray, 
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Graetz,  H.,  Historian,  I.  Abrahams,  JewQ,  Jan. 

Granite,  Industry,  The,  in  New  EiiKland,  NEM. 

Great  >len,  NewCalendar  of,  John  Morley,  NO. 

Greece,  The  Balkan  States  and,  Chaut. 

Greek  Office  Books,  Translations  of,  ScotR,  Jan. 

Guelph  Family :  The  Ancestors  of  the  Queen,  H.  W.  Wolff,  NatR. 

Guilds: 

Early  Guilds,  G.Radford,  GM. 

Guilds  of  the  City  of  London,  C.Welch,  NH. 
Gulf  Stream,  Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  the,  SJL 
Gymna.stics,  Homely,  Alice  B.  Tweedy,  PS. 

Hafiz,  QK,  Jan.  • 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  Interviewed,  Str,  Jan. 
Hampton  Court:  Wolsey's  Palace,  Rev.  J. Telford,  Q. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  J.  N.  Robinson  on,  WR. 
Hawthorne,  Personal   Recollections  of   Nathaniel,  H.  Bridge, 

Harp. 
Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  TB. 
Heads,  Studies  of,  Edward  Garrett,  YM. 

Hebrew  Words,  Notes  on,  Prof .  W.  Robertson  Smith,  JewQ,  Jan. 
Hegel's  Dialectic,  J.E.  M'Taggart,  Mind,  Jan. 
Hexateuch,  Principal  Cave  on  the.  Prof.  Driver,  CR. 
Hickey,  Emily  H.,  IrM. 
Highbinders,  Frederick  J.  Masters,  Chaut. 

Hill,  David  Bennett,  Charles  A.Collin  and  a  Political  Oppo- 
nent, RR. 
Holland : 

A  Day  on  the  Ice  in  Holland,  C.Edwards,  BOP. 

On  Dutch  Canals,  C. 
Holy  Land,  Historical  Geography  of  the.  Rev.  G.  A.  Smith,  Ex. 
Homer,  The  Figures  of,  Julia  H.Caverno,  AR. 
Homer  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  Andrew  Lang,  NatR. 
Hong  Kong  and  Its  Jubilee,  C. 
Horace,  QR,  Jan. 

Horses :  The  Post-Office  Horse,  the  Vestry  Horse,  and  the  Brew- 
er's Horse,  W.J.Gordon,  LH. 

Tlie  Hackney  Horse,  Louis  N.Megargee,  Lipp. 
Hudson  Bay  Traders:     A  Skin  for  a  Skin,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Hull-House,  The,  Alice  Miller,  CRev. 

Hypnotism :  Its  Relation  to  Psychical  Research,  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Ibsen's  Women,  Some  of,  Daniel  K.  Dodge,  NE. 
Illustration,  American,  of  To-day,  W.  A.  Coffin,  Scrib. 
Incarnation,  Does  the  Church  Believe  in,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  NE. 
Inchbald,  Mrs.,  and  William  Godwin,  Miss  I.A.Taylor,  Long. 
India: 

Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Temples,  SunH. 

At  a  Parsee  Wedding,  M.Thorne,  CFM. 
Indians:  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  the  Red  Men,  OD. 
Influenza  and  Salicin,  Dr.  T.  J.Maclagan,  NC. 
Inglis,  Lord  President,  Hon.  Lord  M'Laren  on,  JurR,  Jan, 
Inspiration  and  Heresy,  P.Cameron,   A. 
Insurance : 

Life  Insurance  for  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  USM. 

National  Insurance  and  State  Pensions,  Mac, NatR. 
Invention,  Relation  of,  to  Conditions  of  Life,  G.H.  Knight,  Cos. 
Ireland:  The  Education  Question,  T.W.Russell,  FR. 
Irish  at  Nantes,  Rev.  P.  Hurley,  DR,  Jan. 
Irrigation. A  Great  Domain  by.  Gov.  J.N.Irwin,  F. 
Islam,  Cultural  Progress  in,  Prof .  A.  Vamb6ry,  EWR.  ' 

Italy,  The  Foreign  Policy  of,  E.de  Laveleye,  CR. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  OM. 
Japan,  Love  and  Marriage  in.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Cos. 
Jeremiah,  The  Prophet,  Rev.  C.S.  Home,  YM. 
Jesuit  Aggression  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Minnesota,  OD. 
Jews: 

Real  Cause  of  the  Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia,  Men. 

The  Jews  in  New  York.— II.,    Richard  Wheatley,  CM. 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer,  SunJVI. 

"Sire,  the  Jews!"    KO. 

Dr.  Friedlander  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  JewQ,  Jan. 

Effect  of  Biblical  Criticism  upon  Jewish  Religion,  JewQ,  Jan. 
Journalism,  The  Methods  of  New,  J.  Adze,  WelR. 

The  Managing  Editor,  .Julius  Chambers,  Lipp. 
Kamschatka:  Bighorn  Hunting,  F.H.  H.Guillemard,  Blac 
Kane,  Sir  Robert,  IrM. 

Kennels,  The  St.  IBernard,  of  America,  E.H.Morris,  O 
Khartoum,  The  Siege  and  Fall  of,  Maj.F.R.Wingate,  USM. 
Knight  Service,  Introduction   of,  into   England,  J.  H.  Round, 

EH,  Jan. 
Knutsford,  Lord,  and  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule,  CR, 
Labor  Colonies,  The  German,  Francis  G.Peabody,  F. 
Labor  Questions: 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market,  BTJ,  Jan. 

The  Labor  Platform,  Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tillett,  NewR. 

The  Church  and  Labor  Problems,  RC,  Jan. 

The  Eight  Hours  System  in  New  ZealancL  W.A.Ellis,  GB,  Jan. 

The  Labor  Party  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  H.Parkes,  CR. 
Lake  Commerce,  Our,  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,  C.K.Davis,  F. 
Land  Titles,  Australian  Registry  of,  Edward  Atkin.son,  CM. 
Language  of  Animals,  Observations  on  the,  M.  DeL.  Duthiers,PS. 
Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process,  B. 
Law  and  Lawyers : 

Sources  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Prof. D.Wilson,  JurR,  Jan. 

Post  Obits  and  Equity,  J.  M.M'Candlish,  JurR,  Jan. 

Archives  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  C.Scott,  JurR,  Jan. 

Cross-Examination,  Lord  Bramwell  on,  NC. 

The  Accused  as  a  Witness,  F.  Mead.  NC. 
Laymen's  Movement,  The,  a  Symposium,  RR. 


League,  The,  as  a  Political  Instrument.  AM. 

Leisure,  E.Gosse  and  A.W.W.  l)ali>,  YM. 

Liberty,  Personal,  Edward  Atkinson  and  E.T.Cabot,  PS. 

Liria  and  Xerica,  Duke  of.  Diary  of,  QR,  Jan. 

Literary  Collaboration,  Walter  Besant,  NewR. 

Literary  Production,  A  Year's,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  P. 

Literature,  A  Claim  for  American,  W.Clark  Russell,  NAR. 

Local  Option,  Rev.J.  Halpin  on,  M. 

Logical  Calculus,  W.  E.  Jolinsson,  Mind,  Jan. 

Loki  and  the  Nibelungen  Hoard,  S.  F.F.  Vietch,  Scots. 

London,  Government  of.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  FR. 

London  Street  Life,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  GW. 

Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend"  and  Its  Analogues,  PL. 

Lotteries,  Suppression  of,  by  Taxation,  Horace  'White,  F. 

Lotteries  and  Gambling,  Anthony  Comstock,  NAR. 

Lottery,  The  Louisiana: 

The  Louisiana  Lottery:  Its  History,  E.H.Farrar,  CRev. 

The  Degradation  of  a  State,  C.  C.  Buel,  CM. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  LQ,  Jan, 
Lynch  Law,  N.  J.D.Kennedy  on,  .lurR,  Jan. 
Macbeth,  Studies  in,  Albert  H.Tolman,  AM. 
Mailing  Abbey,  P.  H.  Bate,  LudM. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  D.Paton,  GW. 
Manhattan  Island:  The  Dutch  Colonial  Governors,  J.G.Wilson, 

NatM. 
Manning,  Cardinal:  John  G.Kenyon,  CW;   Geo. D.M.Peixotto, 
Men. 

Memorial  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Orby  Shipley,  CW. 

Manning  in  the  Church  of  England,  R.  G.Wilberforce,  NG. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Rev.  J.Morris,  M. 

Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning,  CR. 
Marbot.  General: 

Memoirs  of  General  Marbot,  ER,  Black,  QR,  Jan. 

An  Aide-de-Camp  of  Massena,  TB. 
Marriage  and  the  RIarriage  Laws: 

The  Future  of  Marriage,  FR. 

The  Marriage  Tie :  Its  Sanctity  and  Its  Abuse,  NewR. 

At  a  Parsee  Wedding,  M.Thorne,  CFM. 

Love  and  Marriage  in  Japan,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Cos. 
Matter  and  Man,  Rev. Charles  W.Millard,  CT. 
Mechanics,  American    Supremacy   in— .111.,  Coleman  Sellers, 

EngM. 
Memory,  Illusions  of,  W.  H.Burnham,  Scrib. 
Men-Servants  in  England,  Lady  Violet  Greville,  NatR. 
Meredith,  George,  YM. 
Methodist  Controversy  of  183.5.  LQ,  Jan. 
Methodist  O^icumenical  Conference,  LQ.  Jan ;  PMQ,  Jan. 
Microscope,  The,  Its  Structure  and  Its  Teachings,  HomR. 
Military  Training,  Is  Our,  Adequate?    Col.C.  W.  Larned,  F. 
Mining,  American,  in  1891,  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  EngM. 
Missions: 

The  Csesarea  Station,  Western  Turkey,  MisM. 

Training  Schools  for  Girls  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  MisH. 

Glimpse  of  Woman's  Work  in  China,  ChHA. 

Importance  of  Winning  China  for  Christ,  MisR 

The  Great  Missionary  Uprising,  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  MisR. 

An  Evangelical  Tour  in  Japan,  Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis,  MisR. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Proselytism,  ChQ,Jan. 
Monmouth,  The  Battle  of,  John  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut. 
Monte  Carlo  and  Its  Gaming  Tables,  CSJ. 
Mosses,  British,  Justice  Fry,  K. 
Music,  see  contents  of  Music. 
Naples  Society,  C.Edwardes,  NatR. 
Natal,  White  and  Black  in.  Misses  H.  E.Colenso  and  A.Werner, 

CR. 
National  Banks,  Can  Our,  Be  Made  Safer?    E.  S.  Lacey,  NAR. 
National  Guard,  The  Connecticut,  W.  H.C.Bowen,  O. 
National  Guard,  The  New,  Francis  V.  Greene,  CM. 
National  Religion,  Recent  Works  on,  ChQ,  Jan, 
Navies : 

The  Russian  Navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  R.  Suwaroff,  USBL 

Australian  Naval  Defence,  USM. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  The,  and  Commerce,  Warner  Miller,  F. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  The:  Its  Political  Aspects,  W.L. Merry,  F. 
Nile  Campaign,  Charles  Williams,  USM. 
Norway  in  Winter,  TB. 
Nursing,  District,  Isabel  Hampton,  CRev. 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Dr.  Driver's  Introduction  to,Esq,  Jan, 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  Canon  Knox  Little  on,  NH. 
Olympian  Religion,  The,  William  E.  Gladstone,  NAR. 
One  Vote,  One  Value,  St.  L.  Strachey,  NatR. 
Opera,  The,  Edmund  C.  Stanton,  NAR. 
Opium  Trade,  The  Indian  Government  and  the,  MisH. 
Opportunities  and  Obligations  of  College  Education,  Treas. 
Osmanli  Folk-Tales,  Miss  L.M.  J.Garnett,  EWR. 
Oxford  Before  the  Reformation,  QR,  Jan. 
Palestine : 

Old    Pool  in   Upper   Kedron  Valley,   Plan    of,    C.   Schick, 
PE,  Jan. 

The  Tomb-Cutters'  Cubits  at  Jerusalem,   W.  M.  F.  Petrie, 
PEF,  Jan. 
Pamir,  The: 

A  Geographical  and  Political  Sketch,  E.D.Morgan,  Scot  GM, 
Jan. 

Col.  Oram bcheffsky's  Explorations,  AQ,  Jan. 

Hunza,  Nagyr,  etc.,  Dr.G. W. Leitner,  AQ,  Jan. 

Derwaz  and  Karategiu,  C.  Jolin.ston,  AQ,  Jan. 

Agriculture  in  the  Sub-Pamirian  Region,  G.  Capus,  AQ,  Jan, 
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Panama  Canal,  Present  State  of  the,  Bear- Admiral  E.H.Sey- 

ParSr^Theodore,  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of,  C.K.Tuckerman, 

Pauperism:  Poor  Relief  in  Italy,  F.S.Nitti,  EconR  Jan. 
Peace  Congress  in  Rome,  The,  Matteo  Prochet   ChHA. 
Pedro  Dom:  The  Last  American  Monarch,  J.Kealt,  JI-a. 

The  Soldiers  of  the  Shah,  Maj.  Grahame,  BOP. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Persia,  Sheikh  Djeuial  el  Din,  LK. 

The  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,  C.  L.  Biddulph,  Ay,  Jan. 
Petroleum  Industry,  The,  Peter  MacQueen,  Cos 
Phillips,  Wendell,  Letters  of,  to  Lydia  Maria  Child   NLM- 
Philosophy,  A  Summer  School  of-Farmington,  J.C.Muiiay, 

Photography,  see  contents   of   Photographic    Quarterly    and 

Beacon. 
Photography  and  Athletics,  W.I. L.Adams.  O. 
Photography,  Leading  Amateurs  in,  C.  B.  More,  Cos. 
Physical  Culture.— L,  J.M.Buckley,  Chaut.  „.  ^^„    r^iat 

Pictures,  Modern,  and  the  New  York  Market,  C.Bissell,BelM_ 
Pitt:  Rosebery's  Biography,  A.St.  J. Gierke  DR,  Jan;  R.b.Long, 

WR. 
Plato,  The  Genius  of,  W.  Pater,  CR. 
Poetry,  On  Inspiration  in,  S.  Coleridge,  WelR. 
Political:  Danger  Ahead,  Robert  S.Taylor,  A. 
Politics,  Independence  in-A  Protest,  L.  batterthwaite,  N 1!.. 
Polytechnic,  The  London,  and  Its  Chicago  Excursion,  Albert 

Shaw,  RR.  ,      „„ 

Population,  Urban,  Carroll  D.Wright,  PS  tt^,„r 

Preaching,  Elements  of  Effective,  W. E.T.Cross,  HomR. 
Preaching,  Popular,  in  England,  in  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

■p'TJ"      Ton 

Presbyterian  Reunion  and  a  National  Church,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Princeton  Sketches,  George  R.Wallace   UM.  Rrnwn 

Printer- Publisher,  A  Venetian,  in  the  16th  Century,  H.  F.  Brow  n, 

AM. 
Privy  Council,  Acts  of  the,  ER,  Jan.  .      ^.;,5,^Hr,n 

Protestantism    and   Catholicism   as   Factors   in   Civilization, 

Protection  Historically  Considered,  J.  D.  MiHer,  BelM. 
Psychical  Research,  Theosophy  and,  W.  Kingsland,  Luc,  Jan. 
Psychogenesis,  Prof. C.L.Morgan,  Mind,  Jan. 
Public  Speaking,  Dr.  Thain  Davidson^  M.  Tucker 

Quakers,  Persecutions   of   the,  by  the  Pilgrims,  G.F. Tucket, 

NatM 
Queen's  Ancestors,  The,  H.W.  Wolff,  NatR. 
Race,  The  Solidarity  of  the,  Henry  Wood,  A. 

^^ptnlous  Business,  and  the  Remedy,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
NAR 

A  Year  of  Railroad  Accidents,  H.O  Prout,  NAR. 

The  Decline  in  Railroad  Building,  Thomas  L.Greene,  EngM. 

The  Railroad  Problem,  L.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  „.  n^r^^^   Vf 

London  and  Northwestern  Locomotive  Works  at  Crewe,  a^i. 
Religion,  The  Olympian,  William  E.Gladstone,  NAK. 
Rembrandt  as  an  Educator,  H.C.Bierwirth,    AK. 
Republic  and  Monarchy,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  The,  P.W.Thompson  and  S.A.Wood, 

Rodney  and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,   ER,  Jan. 
Rome :  ^ 

The  Forum  of  Augustus,  Esq,  Jan. 
Rosbery  vs.  Gladstone,  Lord  Brabourne,  Black. 

RuhJig^'lS^'il^Sf  "ihe  Future,  The  Three,  Lieut-. Col.  Elsdale, 

Rumsluers,  College  Students  as,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.  OD. 
Ruskin,  John,  Preacher,  Rev.  Cornelius  Bret,  Treas. 
Russia:  ,  „„ 

Help  for  Russian  Starvelings,  RR. 
Orthodoxy  and  Dissent  in  Russia,  Ly,  Jan. 
TheStundists,  H.Yool,  PMQ.        .      ^^^    _ 
The  Economic  Condition  of  Russia,  BTJ,  Jan, 
Russian  Statesmen,  LH.    ^,     ,   ^        _  _      „„„,   tt«;m 
The  Russian  Navy  in  the  Black  Sea  R-Suwarof,  USM. 
The  Russian  Power  in  Asia,  Major  J.W.Murray,  EWK. 
Early  Russian  Fiction,  H.Wilson,  DR,  Jan 
Salvation  Army,  A  Year  of  Gen.  Booth's  Work,  Albert  Shaw,  F. 
Sanitation:  The  Unhealthiness  of  Cities,  CK.  „  „    ,    -r.^- 

San  Miguel,  Discovery  of  the  Island  of  J.  Carter  Beard,  Dem. 
Savona?ola  in  History  and  Fiction,  .f  fTeague   WR 
Schools,  Public,  of  Minnesota,  Jesuit  Aggression  in  the,  OD. 
Science!  Elementary,  in  School   Courses,  Louisa   H.  Hopkins, 

EdRA. 
Scientific  Hobbies,  F.Ballard,  YM.  .      ,  „  „«<  Pnwell   Chaut 
Scientific  Research,  National  Agencies  for,  Maa^oweU,  cnaut. 
Sorinture    The  Inerrancy  of.  Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  HomK. 
Scriptures,  Inerrancy  of  the.  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  Treas. 
Sermons,  The  Traffic  in.  Rev. B.G.Johns,  NC. 
Servetus,  Michael,  Charles  McRae,  GM. 
Shakespeare:  .,„.„,       , 

Runawayes  Eyes,  Prof.  J.W.Halse,  Long. 
Charactlr  in  '^As  You  Like  It,"  C.  A.  Wurtzburg,  PL. 

^^rEe'Rlce  Across  the  Atlantic,  P^of.H.Dyer,  ScotR   Jan 
Old  Shipping  Merchants  of  New  York,  G.W  Sheldon,  Harp. 
Our  Ships  on  the  Lakes  and  Seas,  S.A.Wood,  Chaut. 


Sicily,  Prof.  Freeman's  History  of,  J.  B.  Bury,  ScotR, Jan. 

Sidgwick's  Elements  of  Politics,  ER,  Jan 

Simian  Tongue,  The,  Prof.  R.  L.  Garner,  NewR. 

Slavery  in  the  Territories  Historically  Considered.-I.,  MAH. 

SmHh,  Goldwin:  An  International  Personality,  E.  W.man,  BelM. 

Socialism  Bearings  of,  on  Morality  and  Religion,  PQ. 

Sociology,  The  Christian  Minister  and  J. R. Commons,  LAH.   ^ 

Soudan,  The  Fate  of  the,  ER,  Jan.        .   ,,  ^,  „  ,„ 

South,  Future  Possibilities  of  the  W.  A.McClean   BelJL 

South    The  Industrial  Future  of  the   J  A  Conwell,  BelM. 

Southern  Progress,  A  Decade  of   J.  W. Caldwell,  BelM. 

South  Shields  Museum:  Archaeology,  R_  Blair   Ant 

Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States,  Rollo  Ogden,  Chaut. 

Spanish  Calendar,  1538-1542,  CQ,  Jan. 

Spanish  Society,  E.M.  Gierke,  DR,  Jan.  ,^    .^  „  „    ,  . 

^nencer  Herbert-  A  Biographical  Sketch,  W.H.Hudson,  A. 

iLtes  Madf from  Territfriel,  Prof^J  A.Woodburn,  Chaut. 

Students'  Songs,  Miss  L.A.Smith    GM. 

Swift's  Life  and  Writings,  ChQ,  Jan. 

Swimming,  Herman  Oelrichs,  Lipp. 

Tammany  Hall  and  the  Democracy,  Richard  Croker,  NAR. 

Tariff,  How  to  Attack  the,  W.H.  Springer,  NAR. 

Teck  and  Its  Duchy,  CJ. 

iSs'o^n'k  Rellgfou^^TeL^^  PMQ,  Jan;  About  Tennyson. 

MP.  „  r,rtr 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Dean  Spence,  GW. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama :  ti„„„ 

The  Royal  Danish  Theatre,  William  Archer,  Harp. 

Studies  in  Macbeth,  Albert  H.Tolman,  AM. 

"Henry  VIH."  at  the  Lyceum,  Ata. 

Life  in  a  Shakespearian  Company  on  a  Tour,  Ata. 

The  State  and  Literature,  William  Archer,  FR. 
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THE  distinct  American  edition  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  with  this  issue  enters  upon  its 
second  year.  With  no  use  of  extraordinary  expedi- 
ents to  gain  public  notice  or  to  secure  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  circulation,  the  magazine  has  had  a  growth 
which  requires  the  i)rinting  of  seventy  thousand 
copies  this  month.  It  would  be  a  needless  reserve 
for  the  sake  of  a  false  modesty  to  refrain  from  re- 
peating the  generally-exjiressed  opinion  of  experi- 
enced observers  to  the  effect  that  the  quick  rise  of 
this  Review  to  a  place  of  influence  and  considera- 
tion has  been  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
American  periodicals. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  to  repeat  such  expressions  in  the 
spirit  of  boastf ulness.  The  Review  aims  to  be  a 
monthly  gviide-book  and  convenience  to  intelligent 
people  of  all  classes ;  but,  more  than  that,  it  has 
some  sense  of  a  mission  to  perform.  And  therefore 
the  growth  of  its  circulation  and  influence  is  to  be 
considered  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  objects  suc- 
cessfully attained  as  of  dawning  opportunity"  and 
of  means  to  higher  ends.  While  working  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  constant  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Stead's  London  Review  op  RE\aEWS,  and  enjoying 
advance  access  to  all  the  material  prepared  for  that 
periodical,  the  American  Review,  as  readers  famil- 
iar with  both  need  not  be  informed,  is  edited  and 
manufactured  in  its  entirety  in  New  York,  and  is 
as  truly  an  American  iieriodical  as  any  other  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  But  it  aims  to  be  something 
more  and  broader  than  American,  while  yielding 
to  none  in  loyaltj'  and  in  devotion  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Its  view  is  not 
limited  by  lines  of  political  jurisdiction.  It  ac- 
knowledges human  relationships  that  have  wider 
claim  than  nationalitj'.  It  conceives  of  still  larger 
federations  yet  to  come.  It  recognizes  the  stupen- 
dous part  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  must 
play  in  the  coming  years,  and  it  aims  to  promote 
their  harmony  and  their  sense  of  unity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  world's  peace  and  redemption. 

To  that  end    it  has  tried,   and  will   continue  to 


try,  to  make  each  part  of  the  English-speaking 
world  more  familiar  with  the  progress  and  tiie  cur- 
rent political  and  social  life  of  the  other  parts. 
Thus  in  the  past  year  the  American  edition  has  en- 
deavored to  make  its  readers  feel  a  real  sense  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  fellow- 
workers  in  South  Africa  who  are  constructing  for 
the  Anglo-Teutonic  races  an  empire  from  Cajje  Town 
to  the  regions  beyond  Mashonaland.  It  has  tried  to 
make  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Australian  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  general  swing  of  politics  and  discus- 
sion in  the  antipodal  island-continent,  seem  near, 
actual,  and  worth  our  attention.  To  British  and 
Irish  men  and  affairs  it  has  given  large  space,  as 
it  will  continue  to  do.  For  one  of  its  most  cher- 
ished purposes  is  the  promotion  of  that  right  and 
normal  intimacy  of  relationship  between  the  empire 
and  the  republic  that  every  dictate  of  reason  and 
of  the  higher  morality  sanctions  and  demands. 

It  was  Mr.  Stead"s  desire  to  found  a  jourual  which, 
with  its  affiliated  editions,  should  reach  ail  these 
English-speaking  regions,  and  should  be  in  some 
sense  the  organ  of  an  "  English-speaking  world, " 
united  at  least  in  its  possession  of  a  common  origin, 
history,  and  literature,  common  religious  ideas  and 
forms,  essentially  similar  legal  and  i^olitical  struct- 
ures, and  identical  social  problems  and  aspirations. 
The  task  has  been  in  great  part  accomplished  al- 
ready. The  Review  of  Reviews  is  to-day  more 
widely  read  among  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
internationally  considered,  than  anj^  other  periodi- 
cal. The  Lontlon  edition  now  circulates  more  ex- 
tensively in  Australia  than  any  other  magazine, 
whether  Australian  or  foreign  ;  and  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  for  the  publication  in  Sydney 
of  a  special  Australasian  edition  for  which  a  large 
demand  is  assured.  Thus  the  aggregate  circulation 
of  all  editions  of  The  Review,  now  approximately 
225,000  copies,  will  doubtless  have  reached  300,000 
before  the  American  edition  enters  its  third  year. 
To  satisfy  a  wish  expressed  by  many  of  our  readers, 
we  have  great  jjleasure  in  presenting  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Stead  as  the  frontisiiiece  of  this  number. 
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SENATOR  MORGAN,    OF  ALABAMA. 

Tu  „     ^-      It  was  extremely  unfortunate  that,  just 

The  Vexatious  ,  ,  •'     .  ^^       ■    ^  ^       •     -\    a 

Behring      at   the   momeut  when  all   right-minded 

Question.  pgQpjg  yi-ere  pleased  over  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  disputed  questions 
about  the  Alaskan  seal  fisheries,  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  evoked  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States  a  momentary  anti-British  feeling  such  as  has 
hardly  been  witnessed  since  the  days  when  Lord 
Salisbury's  Tory  England  was  actively  abetting  the 
Southern  secession.  It  is  worth  while  to  remark, 
moreover,  that  this  feeling  was  quite  as  intense  in 
the  South  as  in  the  North,  and  by  no  men  more 
strongly  expressed  than  by  ex -Confederates.  The 
whole  country  was  set  ablaze  by  what?  By  Lord 
Salisbury's  refusal  to  renew  a  reasonable  modus 
Vivendi  for  the  protection  of  seal  life  during  the 
approaching  breeding  season  and  pending  the  mak- 
ing of  permanent  arrangements  as  the  result  of  the 
arbitration.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  Sena- 
tor Frye,  of  Maine,  representing  opposite  parties  and 
different  sections,  Avere  unqualified  in  their  advocacy 
not  only  of  prompt  naval  measures  to  police  the 
Behring  Sea  and  protect  what  we  had  always  here- 
tofore supposed  we  had  bought  from  Russia,  but 
also  of  retaliatory  measures  against  Canada.  The 
Canadian  railwaj's,  parts  of  whose  routes  lie  through 
the  United  States,  enjoy  privileges  for  which  noth- 
ing of  a  corresponding  nature  or  value  is  received 
by  the  United  States  from  Canada.     Tlie  Senate's 


debate  was  so  unanimous  for  a  prompt  American 
policy  that  the  desired  effect  seems  already  to  have 
been  produced  ;  and  as  this  is  written  there  comes 
a  report  from  Canada  that  a  satisfactory  modus 
Vivendi  will  be  forthwith  assented  to  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  British.  The  amount  of  friction  engen- 
dered by  the  participation  of  the  British  Foreign 
Oftice  in  questions  that  affect  exclusively  the  rela- 
tionship of  Canada  with  the  United  States  is  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme.  The  ill-organization  of 
the  British  empire  may  some  day  lead  to  conse- 
quences far  more  serious  than  any  which  are  now 
likely  to  result  from  the  long  years  of  shifting,  tor- 
tuous, and  seemingly  disingenuous  diplomacy  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  London  in  its  treatment  of 
this  American-Canadian  question  of  seal-taking  in 
the  Behring  Sea.  Canada  has  infinitely  more  rea- 
son for  annoyance  and  wrath  than  the  United  States. 
The  war- talk  is,  of  course,  without  sense  or  reason. 
England  has  not  the  remotest  thought  of  attempting 
to  bully  the  United  States.  Several  scores  of  mat- 
ters of  imperial  concern  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
interest  the  British  Government  and  public  more 
deeply  than  the  Behring  seal  question.  But  for 
that  very  reason,  it  is  intolerable  that  this  indiffer- 
ent and  pre-occupied  British  Government  should 
have  the  sole  authority  to  deal  with  a  series  of 
strictly  North  American  questions  that  vitally  affect 
the  good  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Our  British  cousins  are  evidently  going  to  modern- 
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ize  their  clumsy  and  antiquated  machine  to  the 
extent  of  giving  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  ordering 
of  their  own  local  affairs.  But  they  must  also  give 
early  attention  to  the  structure  of  their  colonial 
empire.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  niu.st  see 
that  the  seals  are  protected — even  if  it  takes  every 
sliip  in  the  navy  to  keep  tlie  poacliers  out,  and  it 
must  welcome  the  solution  that  arhitration  brings, 
no  matter  whose  claims  are  forfeited. 


Another  Anglo-American  incident  of  the 
^Incident     "i^nth    is   of   a   more  agreeable    nature. 

The  presentation  at  Daly's  Theatre  iu 
New  York,  on  March  IT,  of  Lord  Tennyson's  new 
poetical  drama,  "The  Foresters,"  has  a  far  wider  in- 
terest than  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  most  nota- 
ble stage  event  of  the  season  or  that  which  it  claims 
on  literary  grounds.  Like  the  copyright  act  to  which 
these   columns  gave   prominent  attention   just  one 
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year  ago,  it  has  marked  another  step  in  the  advanc- 
ing unity  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Lord 
Tennyson  had  originally  intended  that  this  play, 
upon  which  he  has  expended  so  much  of  the  crea- 
tive effort  that  remains  to  him  in  his  old  age,  should 
first  be  produced  by  a  company  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can actress,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  would  assume  the 
leading  role  <5f  Maid  Marian.  As  an  actress  and 
as  a  woman  she  has  long  been  a  great  favorite  with 
the  aged  Laureate.  Her  retirement  from  the  stage 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  another  worthy  and  charm- 
ing American  actress,  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  and  of  Mr. 
Daly's  American  company  of  players.  It  was  fur- 
ther decided  that  the  play  should  first  be  brought 
out  in  America,  and  its  presentation  in  London  by 
Mr.  Daly  reserved  until  a  later  time.  No  other  com- 
pany- in  either  couatry,  perhaps,  could  have  put 
this  delicate  and  artistic  pastoral  drama  upon 
the  stage  so  intelligently  and  with  such  jileasing 
effect  as  Mr.  Daly's.  Its  success  in  New  York  was 
recorded  in  long  cablegrams  published  in  the  Lon- 
don papers.  For  the  jiurposes  of  the  higher  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  art,  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
American  and  British  public  is  coming  to  have  an 
almost  general  recognition. 


On  Tuesday,  March  15, 
the  steamship  Missouri, 
with  its  cargo  of  flour  for 
the  Russian  peasants,  steamed  down 
the  bay  from  the  pier  in  New  York 
where  it  had  been  loaded.  In  the 
first  week  of  April  it  will  unload  at 
the  Baltic  port  of  Libau.  It  has  been 
preceded  by  another  steamer,  the  In- 
diana, belonging  to  the  same  generous 
steamship  company  line  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Indiana  had  arrived  at  Li- 
bau, bearing  the  gifts  of  sympathetic 
Philadelphians,  when  the  Missouri  set 
sail ;  and  the  Russian  enthusiasm  over 
the  first  relief  ship  suffices  to  show 
how  warm  a  welcome  awaits  the  sec- 
ond. The  Missouri  carries  the  six 
million  pounds  of  flour  that  was  col- 
lected— chiefly  from  the  merchant  mil- 
lers of  the  countiy,  but  from  many 
other  donors  besides — through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Weekly  Northwestern  Miller 
of  Minneapolis,  whose  editor,  Mr. 
Edgar,  has  gone  to  Russia  as  a  com- 
missioner to  attend  to  the  disti'ibution 
of  the  gift.  The  thing  itself  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  business-like  contribu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  toward  relieving 
the  most  terrible  state  of  distress  that 
our  age  has  witnessed.  But  it  has 
even  a  greater  sentimental  value.  The 
3IissourV s  cargo  is  made  up  of  gifts 
from  at  least  twenty -five  States  and. 
Territories.  It  was  assembled  at  New 
York  by  scores  of  railroads  that  gave 
free  transportation.  It  was  freely 
loaded  as  a  labor  of  love  and  humanity  by  New  York 
stevedores.  The  sh ip  was  given  absolutely  to  Mr.  Ed- 
gar for  this  trij)  by  a  company  whose  generosity  has 
been  unstinted  at  every  point.  On  the  day  before 
departure  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  $5, 000  to  buy  enough  more  flour  to  flU  a  small 
available  space  remaining  in  the  steamship's  great 
hold.  There  was  a  fine  spirit  of  brotherly  human- 
ity pervading  the  despatch  of  this  cargo  of  relief 
that  can  but  have  results  more  profound  than  the 
temporary  palliation  of  hunger  in  a  few  hundreds 
of  starving  villages.  A  portion  of  the  cargo  con- 
sists of  corn  contributed  by  the  farmers  of  Nebraska. 
How  small  the  world  is  becoming  relatively  to  the 
progress  of  the  race,  when  upon  quick  notice  the 
remote  tillers  of  the  new  corn-fields  beyond  the 
Missouri  River  can  send  railway  train  loads  of 
grain  to  New  York,  to  be  transported  by  steam  with- 
out delay  to  the  relief  of  cropless  and  foodless  farm- 
ers on  the  far  confines  of  the  Russian  stejipes !  In 
the  light  of  the  soul-stirring  world  movements  of 
the  day,  the  teacher  who  cannot  make  his  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  feel  that  geography,  next  to  actual 
travel,  is  fascinating  beyond  almost  anything  else, 
is  not  fit  to  teach  geography,  either  in  Nebraska  or 
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on  the  Volga.  The  news  from  Russia  touching  the 
extent  and  ravages  of  the  famine  is  trulj"^  heart- 
sickening.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  find  with  what 
enlarged  measures  and  expenditures  the  Government 
is  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  traditional 
friendship  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  is 
certain  to  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  warm  ap- 
preciation throughout  the  Czar's  dominions  of  the 
spirit  in  which  America  is  contributing  for  the 
present  emergency. 

Next  Year's  ^*  ^^  time  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
International  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the 
ongresses.  Q^^^u^^yy  ^j^g  remarkable  series  of  interna- 
tional congresses  that  will  assemble  in  Chicago  next 
summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "World's  Fair 
Auxiliary. "  Nothing  of  like  scope  and  character — at 
least  nothing  upon  half  so  ambitious  a  scale — has 
ever  before  been  attempted.  There  will  be  an  in- 
ternational literary  congress,  for  example,  over 
which  it  is   intimated  that  King  Oscar  of  Sweden, 


who  is  proud  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  may  preside  in  person,  and  which 
will  bring  together  a  great  number  of  noteworthy 
men  and  women.  Most  astonishing  of  all,  there  is 
to  be  a  religious  congress,  in  which  not  only  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  come  to- 
gether— Catholics  from  everywhere,  Protestants  of 
all  denominations.  Holy  Orthodox  Greeks  from  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  and  Moscow,  Copts  and 
Armenians  and  members  of  the  other  Oriental 
churches — but  also  Jewish  rabbis,  representatives 
of  Buddhism  from  India  and  Japan,  Confucian 
teachers  from  China,  and  Mohammedan  doctors 
from  Cairo.  The  congress  is  to  seek  for  the  things 
that  are  common  in  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  all 
the  great  cults  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  good  understanding.  The  fact 
that  representative  religious  leaders  of  many  differ- 
ent creeds  have  actually  consented  to  support  such  a 
congress  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  asked  of 
a  practical  growth   in  the  world  of  that  real  relig- 
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MR.   CHARLES   C.    BONNEY, 
President  of  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary. 

ious  life  which  makes  men  charitable  aud  broad  in 
their  sympathies.  Besides  the  general  religious 
congresses  there  will  be  special  ones  of  the  different 
denominations  or  creeds.  Of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  sociological  congresses  there  will  also  be 
a  brilliant  series.  The  ^^reparations  are  progressing 
so  favorably  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
concerning  the  distinguished  character  of  all  the 
great  conventions  outlined  in  the  programs  of  the 
Auxiliary.  An  exposition  designed  to  illustrate  and 
sum  up  the  world's  progress  in  modern  times — i.e., 
since  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by 
Columbus — would  not  be  complete  without  some 
such  additional  features  as  the  congi'esses  which 
are  to  recapitulate  the  pi'ogress  of  thought,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  human  culture.  To  leaders  in 
every  department  of  learning  and  effort  will  be  com- 
mitted the  task  of  preparing  brief  but  comprehensive 
reviews  of  the  world's  advancement  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  ;  and  the  whole  collection  of  these  papers 
will  be  printed  as  a  sort  of  a  cyclopaedia  of  modern 
advancement,  to  remain  as  the  most  important  per- 
manent result  of  the  Columbian  quadro-centennial 
anniversary.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the 
World's  Fair  Auxiliary,  has  conceived  audaciously, 
but  his  conceptions  are  going  to  be  wrought  out  in 
actual  fulfilment  next  year.  It  would  be  disgrace- 
ful if  Congress  should  withhold  any  appropriations 
of  money  without  which  the  Auxiliary  would  in  any 
wise  be  hampered  in  its  great  work. 


Riuai  "^^^  political  interest  of  the  month  has 
Democratic  largely  centred  in  the  struggle  for  su- 
ae ions,  pi-gniacy  between  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Democratic  part}'.  The  differences  that  separate 
the  factions  are  in  part  personal,  in  part  political, 
and  in  part  sectional.  The  cleavage  is  not  quite 
systematic  and  even,  and  it  cannot  be  clearly  de- 
fined at  all  points.  But  it  is  the  great  pre-conven- 
tion  political  fact  of  the  season.  It  appeared  at 
Washington  in  the  speakership  contest  and  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  on  tariff  legislation  ;  and  in  a 
less  pronounced  way  it  has  appeared  in  the  silver  con- 
troversy. In  the  more  sharply  personal  form  it  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  breach  between  the  Cleveland  and 
the  Hill  men  in  New  York.  During  the  past  month 
these  rival  candidates  have,  either  personally  or 
through  their  friends,  been  working  prodigiously. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  entire  neglect  of  his  senatorial  duties, 
has  been  making  an  electioneering  tour  through  the 
South.  Curiously  enough,  the  methods  used  in  be- 
half of  these  two  New  York  aspirants  would  seem 
to  have  been  reversed.  Whereas  Mr.  Hill  was  ac- 
counted merely  a  "  machine"  candidate,  he  is  now 
attempting  to  pose  before  his  party  in  the  South  and 
West  as  the  one  great  Democrat  of  Jacksonian  qual- 
ities and  principles  who,  for  his  personal  gifts  of 
leadership  aud  his  soundness  in  'the  faith,  should 
be  the  rallying -centre  of  an  enthusiastic  nation. 
The  Cleveland  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  said  to  rest  solely  upon  the  personal  strength 
and  desirability  of  the  candidate,  now  shows  signs 
of  a  far  more  consummate  attempt  at  mechanical 
organization  for  victory  in  the  Chicago  convention 
than  anything  of  a  like  nature  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Mr.  Hill's  interest.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  fort- 
unate enough  to  have  a  circle  of  ijolitical  friends  who 
were  near  him,  chiefly  as  high  office-holders,  in  the 
last  half  of  his  administration,  in  whose  hands  his 
candidacy  is  well  managed  without  any  undignified 
appearance  of  seeking  on  his  part.  Mr.  Hill  is  com- 
pelled to  organize  and  jsush  his  own  canvass  ;  and 
the  effect  is  rather  distasteful  even  to  men  ■who 
were  inclined  toward  him  two  months  ago.  Of  the 
two  men,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. But  his  nomination  could  now  hardly  be 
possible,  under  any  circumstances,  without  such  an 
alliance  with  trading  Tammany  as  would  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  many  of  his  best  friends.  The  situa- 
tion still  looks  favorable  for  an  outside  candidate. 
Indeed,  both  the  Hill  and  the  Cleveland  forces  are 
so  well  aware  of  this '  fact  that  they  are  working 
hard  to  secure  compact  strength  enough  to  "name 
the  dark  horse. "  Of  the  younger  possibilities  ex- 
Congressman  and  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  is  decidedly  the  best  piece  of  available 
"  timber, "  notwithstanding  his  defeat  last  November. 
The  Chicago  convention  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  political  gatherings,  and  one 
of  the  farthest-reaching  in  its  consequences,  that 
has  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  If  certain  com- 
binations prevail,  the  party  will  be  doomed  for  a 
generation. 
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Silver  as  a  ^^^re  threateningly  divisive,  however, 
Dividing  than  any  mere  question  of  candidates  in 
^  ^''  tlie  Democratic  party  is  the  irrepressible 
question  of  free  silver.  It  is  hard  for  the  discreet 
minority  to  hold  in  check  the  great  turbulent  ma- 
jority of  Democratic  Congressmen,  who  are  as 
frankly  committed  to  the  immediate  and  unlimited 
opening  of  the  mints  for  the  coinage  of  seventy-cent 
silver  dollars  as  Mr.  McKinley  is  committed   to  the 


guments  strongly  and  bluntly,  and  he  belongs  to  a 
wing  of  the  Democracy  that  is  much  more  influen- 
tial just  now  outside  of  Congress  than  inside. 

An         If  the  Bland  bill  should   pass  the  House 
'"c^evViand*  ^^^   secure    indorsement   in  the  Chicago 
Party.       platform,  what  would  happen?    Mr.  Cleve- 
land could  not  without  stultification  accept  the  party 
nomination.     Hill  or  Gorman,  of  course,  would  not 
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theory  and  practice  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  at- 
tempt to  prevent  consideration  of  the  Bland  bill  in 
the  House  showed  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic membership  were  willing  even  for  the  sake 
of  political  expediency  to  defer  the  passage  of  the 
measure  ;  and  probably  half  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  fixing  of  a  day  for  the  bill  were  not  op- 
posed to  the  mea.sure  intrinsically,  but  were  simply 
obeying  the  advice  of  the  wise  men  of  tlie  party, 
■who  have  sounded  the  warning  that  a  free-silver 
bill  passed  by  this  House  and  a  free  silver  plank  in- 
serted in  the  Chicago  platform  would  surely  cost 
the  Democrats  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York  and 
every  other  Eastern  State.  A  leader  of  the  forlorn 
hope  in  Congress  has  arisen  in  the  j)erson  of  Mr. 
Barter,  of  Ohio.  Tliis  gentleman,  with  a  little 
group  of  sound-money  Democrats,  has  been  fighting 
Mr.  Bland's  great  following  with  all  the  audacity 
and  pluck  of  a  young  David  facing  Goliath  and  the 
Philistine  hosts.     Mr.  Harter  puts  the  orthodox  ar- 


be  so  particular.  The  Massachusetts  Democrats,  led 
by  Governor  Russell,  could  not  fall  into  rank  with 
the  party.  The  logic  of  the  situation  would  compel 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  accept  an  Independent  Democratic 
nomination,  and  there  would  be  three  tickets  in  the 
field.  Why,  in  the  out-working  of  honest  politics, 
ought  not  this  very  result  to  be  reached?  Party 
organization  in  this  country  has  become  by  far  too 
military  and  mechanical.  There  is  not  half  enough 
freedom  for  the  play  of  conviction,  nor  half  enough 
manly  political  fighting  upon  real  issues.  If,  as  the 
silver  men  assert,  their  question  is  the  one  great  ques- 
tion before  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  on  their  side,  by  all  means  let  them  enter  tlie 
presidential  contest  with  an  explicit  platform  and 
with  /Hindidates  of  their  OAvn  choosing.  They  can- 
not '<pon  any  high  theory  of  political  morals  sup- 
pot  Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  wing  of  the  Democracy  represent  cer- 
tain very  clear  and  pronounced  doctrines  which  they 
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declare  to  be  of  the  most  vital  and  immediate  polit- 
ical concern.  They  are  qnite  as  far  removed,  in 
sj-mpathy  and  in  creed,  from  the  other  wing  of  the 
Democracy 'on  one  side  as  from  the  Republicans  on 
the  other.  Moreover,  once  freed  from  alliance  with 
the  Hill-Tammany-Gorman-Brice  forces,  they  would 
regain  the  full  support  of  the  Mugwump  party,  and 
they  might  hope  to  win  over  not  a  few  Eepublicans 


HON.    VVHITELAW    REID. 

who  think  their  own  party  has  gone  to  extreme 
lengths  in  several  of  its  policies.  The  emergence 
of  this  third  party  would  amazingly  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere. It  would  act  as  a  moral  tonic  upon  the 
other  parties,  and  there  would  be  a  better  chance 
for  reforms  in  the  direction  of  electoral  honesty  and 
the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system.  For  the  first 
time  in  manj'  years  there  exist  conditions  out  of 
which  a  third  party  might  be  launched  under  brill- 
iant auspices  and  with  some  certainty  of  gaining 
at  once  the  balance  of  power,  though  the  immedi- 
ate result  might  be  the  re-election  of  Presidert  Harri- 
son. Mr.  James  Means,  of  Boston,  and  his  fellow 
reformers  who  proclaim  the  new  "  Columbian  pa.ty, " 
may  be  better  prophets  than  the  scoffers  think. 


Mr.  Reid  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  has  served  the 
European  United  States  as  Minister  to  France  in  a 
Legations,  manner  that  recalls  the  distinguished  and 
brilliant  character  of  our  early  representatives  at 
Paris,  has  resigned  his  office  and  is  about  to  return 
to  his  post  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
French  are  heaping  honors  upon  him  as  he  departs, 
and  his  countrymen  of  all  parties  are  prepared  to 
receive  him  back  with  expressions  of 
warm  cordiality  and  sincere  respect.  It 
is  a  shame  that  the  American  legation  at 
Paris  is  so  obscurely  housed  in  rented 
quarters,  and  that  it  has  no  permanent 
and  well-known  abiding-place.  Our  gov- 
ernment ought  to  build  an  American  em- 
bassy for  its  representatives  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  expense  would  be  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  are  many.  Every  American 
traveller  who  has  occasion  to  look  up  the 
offices  of  his  Minister  in  any  European 
capital  is  chagrined  to  find  that,  while 
everybody  can  direct  him  to  the  perma- 
nent and  palatial  quarters  occupied  by 
the  ambassadors  of  other  governments, 
very  fe.v  persons  know  what  rooms  the 
American  Minister  engaged  on  the  last 
moving-day.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Charles  Emery 
Smith,  and  our  other  journalistic  diplo- 
mats ought  to  bring  their  papers  to  the 
svipport  of  this  much-needed  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Reid  is  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  candidate.  But  he  is  evi- 
dently not  in  training  just  now  for  further 
office-holding. 

Parties  and  (Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  is 
Issues  in  named  in  some  quarters  as  a 
"""'■  very  jjossible  Democratic  nom- 
inee. But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
his  victories  over  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican majorities  of  that  State  have  been  • 
won  almost  solely  upon  the  one  local 
question  of  the  prohibition  laws.  Upon 
national  questions  the  Republicans  of 
Iowa  are  still  a  united  phalanx,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  been  the  means  of  making  Mr.  Boies  gov- 
ernor Avould  be  the  last  to  support  him  if  he  were  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  views,  moreover, 
upon  national  questions  are  not  known,  even  in  his 
own  State.  Recent  votes  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  "  county  option"  is  likely 
soon  to  replace  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  that  has  stood  upon  the  statute-books  for  ten 
years.  Prohibition  requires  a  sustained  pressure  of 
public  opinion  that  every  trial  has  shown  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  keep  up.  But  the  majority  of  tem- 
perance people  in  Iowa  are  still  wedded  firmly  to 
the  existing  arrangements,  and  they  will  not  sur- 
render without  having  made  a  tremendous  fight. 
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Political  corruption  in  Canada  has  not 
^Mercier"^  been  limited  to  one  party.  The  disgrace- 
ful revelations  that  brought  confusion 
upon  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Conservative  camp 
found  their  later  counterpart  in  the  exposures  that 
have  now  sent  crushing  defeat  to  the  Liberal  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Mercier,  the  late  Premier  of  the 
French  province  of  Quebec.  Mercier"s  government 
was  summarily  dismissed  by  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  his  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  elections 
have  reduced  his  quondam  majority  to  a  mere  beg- 
garly handful.  Mercier  himself  is  re-elected,  but 
he  is  a  discredited  man,  forever  shorn  of  power  and 
influence.  Canada  proposes  to  ''turn  the  rascals 
out"'  whenever  it  fairly  finds  them  out. 

A  Parliament  There  seems  to  be  something  fatal  about 
Tottering  sixth  sessions  of  an  English  Parliament. 
to  its  Fall,  jj^  jgg^  Lord  Beaconsfield  met  the  Parlia- 
ment elected  in  1874,  determined  to  signalize  his 
last  session  by  measures  of  social  reform.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  water  supply  of  London  from  the  hand  of  the 
companies  to  tha»t  of  a  representative  board.  The 
scheme  was  not  a  bad  one  ;  it  was  based  upon  the 
principles  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment in  relation  to  almost  every  provincial  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Taking  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of 
the  water  companies  at  twenty-four  millions,  he 
added  nine  millions  as  compensation  for  compulsory 
purchase  and  prospective  profits,  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  companies'  property  would  have  been 
transferred — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — to  the  public 
for  the  sum  of  thirty -three  millions  of  poimds  ster- 
ling ($165,000,000).  The  House  of  Commons  rose 
up  against  it.  Sir  Willian\  Harcourt  went  for  the 
bill  in  his  best  "VVhitechapel  style,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  "Water  Bill  was  abandoned  and  the  House 
dissolved.  The  Liberals  came  back  with  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  to-daj',  if  the  London 
Council  were  to  buy  the  water  companies  up  at 
their  Stock  Exchange  value,  without  paying  one 
cent  for  compulsory  pui'chase,  it  would  cost  the  exact 
sum  which  Lord  Cross,  as  Disraeli's  Home  Secretarj', 
offered  twelve  years  ago.  In  1885,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  his  sixth  session,  his  Government  suc- 
cumbed to  internal  dissensions.  The  Cabinet  found 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Ireland,  the  authority  of  Lord  Spencer 
being  on  the  side  of  a  renewal  of  modified  coercion, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  threat- 
ened disruption  if  any  exceptional  legislation  were 
resorted  to.  The  Cabinet,  so  divided  and  distracted, 
sought  refuge  in  a  fall  which  they  rather  courted 
on  the  subject  of  allotments.  Now  there  is  afforded 
the  spectacle  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1886  ;  and  once  again  the  familiar  phenomenon  is 
reproducing  itself.  The  Ministerial  majority  seems 
to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  only  question  that  is 
under  discussion  at  St.  Stephen's  is  when  the  disso- 
lution will  take  place. 


HON.  HONORi;  MERCIER  OF  QUEBEC. 

One  has  not  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
'^''DebiT^  this  state  of  things.     Mr.  Balfour,  whose 

advent  to  the  leadership  was  hailed  with 
paeans  of  jubilation  by  his  own  party,  has  made 
a  very  bad  beginning.  The  House  of  Commons, 
accustomed  to  the  painstaking,  business-like,  me- 
thodical methods  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  has  not  yet 
learned  to  tolerate  the  gay  insouciance  of  his  some- 
what supercilious  successor ;  and  to  the  intense 
disappointment  of  his  friends  and  the  exultant 
delight  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Balfour  has  failed  to 
control  the  assembly  of  which  he  is  the  nominal 
chief.  He  comes  down  late  and  is  seldom  in  his 
place  during  question-time.  He  has  not  doffed  that 
somewhat  haughty  manner  which  sat  so  badly  on 
him  at  the  Irish  Otlfice,  and  he  has  not  displayed 
that  close  attention  to  details  of  management  which 
is  indispensable  if  affairs  are  to  go  smoothly.  But 
worse  than  all  this,  he  has  seemed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  be  lacking  in  presence  of  mind  and  in 
instant  decision.  The  consequence  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  quick  to  discern  the  lack  of 
business  capacity  in  its  members,  has  simply  got 
out  of  hand,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  such 
that  many  Conservative  members  have  been  crying 
out  for  an  early  dissolution  to  deliver  them  from 
what  lies  before.  The  Conservative  reverse  in  the 
London  council  elections,  and  a  whole  series  of  un- 
lucky incidents  have  simply  demoralized  the  Tory 
party  ;  and  no  real  interest  in  the  legislative  bus- 
iness of  the  session  can  be  exjiected.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  ought  to  show  himself  able  to  rise  above 
these  depressing  conditions.  This  was  hisopportun- 
itj-  to  impress  himself  upon  the  country  as  an  extra- 
ordinary leader,  equal  to  a  most  forlorn  nnjinent. 
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The  Shadow  ^^  justice  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  must  be  ad- 

of  the      iiiitted  that  seldom  has  a  leader  under- 

Dissolution.    ^^^^^    ^    jj^^j.^    (jifljcuit  tagjj    ujjjgj.  „joj.g 

difficult  circumstances.  The  best  of  leaders  can- 
not lead  if  his  followers  are  not  there ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ministerial  position  is  that  ministers 
cannot  keep  their  followers  together  at  Westminster. 
They  are  all  over  England  speechifying,  canvassing, 
and  preparing  for  the  coming  election.  As  a  result, 
the  ministerial  majority,  which  in  1886  was  a  solid 
jihalanx  of  one  hundred,  went  down  to  twenty-one 
on  the  first  critical  division  of  the  session,  on  Mr. 
.Sexton's  amendment,  and  wdien  it  subsequently  rose 
to  forty-seven,  it  was  regarded  as  quite  a  triumph 
by  the  Unionist  whips.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Ministerialists  had  found  themselves  in  an  abso- 
lute minority  of  the  House,  and  had  only  been 
saved  from  defeat  by  the  prolongation  of  minis- 
terialist speeches,  which  enabled  them  to  avert  a 
calamity  in  the  lobby.  Such  was  the  situation  until 
the  other  day,  when  the  East  African  railway  sub- 
sidy bill,  advocated  by  the  ministry  and  oj^posed  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  and  the  Liberals,  was  actually  defeated 
by  a  decisive  vote.  Since  then,  everything  has 
pointed  to  a  speedy  coiq)  de  grace,  and  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  may  very  likely  have  been  an- 
nounced before  this  paragraph  reaches  our  readers. 


The  Irish 


To  make  matters  worse  for  the  Tories, 
Local  Govern-  the  experience  of  1880  seems  to  be  repeat- 
tnent  ii .  ^^^  itself  with  a  curious  parallelism. 
Lord  Cross's  Water  Bill  was  the  last  straw  which 
broke  the  camel's  back,  when  the  Government, 
which  it  was  said  at  the  time  had  "come  in  on 
beer, "  "  went  out  on  water. "  The  Irish  Local  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  to  crown 
the  edifice  of  his  Irish  administration,  has  been  as 
unfortunate  as  the  Water  Bill.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  be  riding  for  a  fall. 
Probably  no  minister  ever  introduced  a  measure 
which  he  did  so  much  to  belittle  as  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion.  The  clever 
little  sketch  by  Mr.  Gould,  which  we  reproduce 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  represents  with  felicity 
Mr.  Balfour's  tone  in  introducing  his  bill.  He  held 
it  up  before  the  House  much  as  a  man  would  hold 
up  a  dead  cat  by  the  tail,  with  apologies  for  dis- 
playing the  offensive  carcase,  and  only  touching  it 
■with  the  tips  of  his  fingers ;  but,  as  it  had  to  be 
done,  going  through  the  task  with  a  manifest  dis- 
taste which  he  did  not  in  the  least  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. The  bill,  like  Lord  Cross's  Water  Bill,  is  one 
which  on  the  whole  deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
chief  of  the  excrescences  which  led  to  the  roar  of 
hilarious  contempt  which  rang  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  its  j^ublication,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  mere  accident.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  slightly 
altered  the  concatenation  of  his  sentences,  he  would 
have  blunted  the  chief  weapon  of  his  adversaries. 
Unfortunately  he  played  directly  into  their  hands, 
and  they  were  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  given  them.     The  story  runs — which. 


if  it  is  not  true,  is  at  least  well  invented — that  the 
day  after  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Government 
Bill  Mr.  Plunket  was  much  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  boisterous  merriment  in  the  room  next  to  his 
own  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  standing  it 
for  a  little  while  he  sent  a  policeman  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  these  excessive  guffaws.  The  con- 
stable returned  and  reported  that  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  repairing  the  adjoining  room. 
"Yes,  but  what  are  they  laughing  at?"  "They  are 
discussing  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill, "  was 
the  reply. 

This  much-ridiculed  measure  is  an  at- 
"tiwDock  '"  tempt  to  establish  county  government  in 

Ireland  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  the 
English  County  Councils,  although  the  illiterates 
have  been  disfranchised.  Voting  is  made  cumulative, 
as  in  the  English  School  Board  elections,  and  various 
checks,  more  or  less  worthless,  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
new  elective  bodies.  Considering  that  it  is  the  first 
article  of  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  House  that 
the  Irish  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  it  is  im- 
possible to  condemn  the  Government  for  introduc- 
ing some  checks ;  and  considering  also  that  in  the 
give  and  take  of  the  fierce  battle  in  committee 
something  must  always  be  sacrificed,  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Balfour  overloaded  his  bill  with  safeguards, 
with  the  intention  of  having  an  ample  stock  with 
which  to  feed  the  wolves  who  were  soon  to  be  howl- 
ing on  his  track.  All  that  might  have  been  over- 
looked had  it  not  Ijeen  for  the  unlucky  phrase  used 
by  Mr.  Balfour  in  describing  one  of  his  precious 
safeguards.  At  the  j^resent  moment  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  in  England  that  when  a  School  Board 
— in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department — 
fails  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  either  from  neg- 
lect or  from  incompetency,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  Education  Department  has  absolute  power 
to  wipe  that  School  Board  out  of  existence,  and  set 
up  nominees  of  its  own  to  administer  the  Education 
Act.  By  the  law  of  Ireland,  similar  powers  ai"e 
vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  case 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Nothing  could 
have  been  simpler  or  easier  for  Mr.  Balfour  than  to 
have  incorporated  in  his  Local  Government  Bill  the 
right  to  suspend  any  Irish  County  Council  that  was 
guilty  of  such  misconduct  and  replace  it  by  paid 
administrators,  following  therein  a  well-established 
precedent.  Unfortunately,  in  an  evil  moment,  un- 
der what  prompting  who  can  say,  Mr.  Balfour 
thouglit  of  making  a  concession  to  his  opponents, 
and  instead  of  vesting  the  power  to  inflict  the  capi- 
tal punishment  in  a  Government  Board,  he  inter- 
posed between  the  Board  and  the  Council  two 
judges,  before  whom  the  accused  Council  was  to 
have  a  right  to  appear,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
condemned  without  a  fair  hearing  and  an  appeal 
from  the  bureaucracy  at  Dublin  to  an  independent 
tribunal  sitting  on  the  spot.  But,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
put   it,  the  election   judges  were  to  try  the  County 
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Council  and  suspend  them  if  they  were  found 
guilty.  Instantly  the  grotesque  picture  of  the 
County  Council  put  in  the  dock  and  tried  for  its 
life  struck  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  one 
roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  The  bill  was  christened  "Put-the- 
County-Council-in-the-Dock  Bill,  "  and  poor  Mr.  Bal- 
four looked  round  in  vain,  even  among  his  own 
partisans  and  the  Unionist  press,  for  an  encourag- 
ing word.  All  this  disaster  befell  him  simply  be- 
cause he  endeavored  to  give  the  County  Council  a 
safeguard  against  being  unjustly  suppressed,  which 
he  could  have  omitted,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  advantage  both  to  himself  and  his  bill. 

The  Irish    Local  government  is  not  the  only  thorny 

Education    Irish    subiect    with    which    the    British 
Bill 

Government  has  had  to  deal  in  this  ses- 
sion. The  Irish  Education  Bill  is  another  measure 
which  will  yet  give  them  much  trouble,  exciting 
sectarian  passions  that  will  blaze  fiercely  enough 
when  the  embers  are  well  stirred.  The  Irish  Edu- 
cation Bill  proposes  to  apply  compulsion  for  the 
first  time  to  all  Irish  children  between  six  and  four- 
teen, but  those  over  eleven  may  go  to  work  if  they 
have  passed  a  certain  standard.  £300,000  a  year 
will  be  paid  to  Ireland  for  education,  and  all  schools 
where  the  fees  are  not  more  than  6s.  2d.  per  child 
per  annum  will  be  made  free  schools.  It  is  a  scan- 
dal to  British  legislation  that  Ireland  should  have 
had  to  wait  for  compulsor}^  education  nearly  twenty 
years  after  it  had  been  extended  to  England.  But 
to  denj^  the  Irish  the  privilege  which  the  English 
have  long  ago  claimed  for  themselves,  and  then  to 
upbraid  them  for  ignorance,  is  not  quite  the  act  of 
a  just  judge. 

London  London  has  been  electing  the  County 
County  Council,  and  the  result  of  the  contest  has 
"""''' '  considerably  astonished  the  public  of  the 
metropolis.  The  attempt  to  fight  the  election  on  an 
Imperial  party  issue  utterly  failed.  The  whole  in- 
terest in  the  struggle  was  municipal.  Both  parties 
were  sorely  put  to  it  to  find  good  candidates — a  fact 
which  to  many  discerning  minds  in  London  has 
seemed  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  absurdity  of 
confining  the  choice  of  the  ratepayers  to  those  cajia- 
ble  persons  wlio  wear  trousers — but  the  Moderates 
were  less  successful  than  their  opponents.  Candi- 
date for  candidate,  the  Progressives  put  three  men 
into  the  field  of  recognized  capacity  for  one  who 
would  consent  to  stand  for  their  opponents,  and  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  lists  before  the  ballot-boxes 
were  opened  showed  unmistakably  where  lay  the 
balance  of  entliusiasm  of  capacity  and  of  faith. 
The  Progressives  won  a  tremendous  victory,  on  a 
platform  which  we  in  America  would  deem  ex- 
tremely radical,  not  to  say  socialistic.  The  new 
London  government,  and  the  issues  of  this  great 
municipal  election  of  March  oth,  are  described  at 
length  in  an  article  printed  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Review. 


Education  '^^^^  question  of  education  is  one  which. 
/"  has  small  regard  for  the  peace  of  cabi- 
ennany.  -^^^^  'j'jjg  gtorm  has  burst  with  violence 
over  the  German  empire.  The  Kaiser,  in  his  vehe- 
ment, headstrong  fashion,  has  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  evils  of  modern  society  arise  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  forgotten  God — which  is  no 
doubt  absolutely  true,  for  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  which  afflict  mankind.  Starting  from  this 
incontrovertible  premise,  he  jumps  at  a  bound  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  recall  men  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  Maker,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  employ 
the  constable  and  the  State  macliinery  in  support  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  describes  as  "our  ally  of 
Rossbach  and  Dennewitz. "  At  Rossbach  and  Denne- 
witz.  Providence  aided  the  Prussians ;  now  it  is 
time  for  the  Prussians  to  use  their  battalions  in  sup- 
port of  their  former  ally :  hence  the  School  Bill 
which  is  exciting  the  liveliest  opposition  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany.  The  substance  of  this 
measure  is  that  primary  education  is  to  be  hence- 
forth strictly  denominational.  "Denominational- 
ism,"  says  General  Caprivi,  "alone  can  helj)  in  pull- 
ing down  socialism. "  Religious  instruction  is  to 
be  made  compulsory,  and  will  be  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  clergyman  of  the  sect  to  which  the 
school  is  appropriated  ;  the  clergyman  is  also  to  cor- 
rect and  advise  the  teacher.  To  the  German,  the 
schoolhouse  is  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  and  German 
culture  has  for  generations  been  contemptuous  both 
of  the  priest  and  the  orthodox  evangelical.  Imag- 
ine, therefore,  the  dismay  with  which  cultured  and 
sceptical  Germany  hears  the  word  of  command  that 
all  schoolmasters  in  the  future  must  march  under 
the  colors  of  one  or  other  description  of  priest.  No 
sooner  was  tlie  bill  introduced  tlian  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Government  had  entered  upon  one  of 
the  cyclone  centres  of  modern  politics.  Caprivi 
and  his  colleagues,  who  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  their  imperial  master,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  splits  which  rent  their  majority  into 
two  or  even  three  factions,  while  they  were  left  to 
depend  upon  none  but  the  clerical  Centre.  When 
they  were  struggling  with  every  wave — the  story  of 
dissatisfaction  increasing  day  bj^  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour  in  every  great  centre  of  population — 
it  occurred  to  the  German  Emperor  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  address  the  whole  of  liis  subjects 
as  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  Assuredly,  never 
did  the  shouting  Emperor  roar  more  loudly  at  his 
insubordinate  crew. 

j-^^g        The   speech   which   he   addressed  to  the 
Brandenburg  Brandenburg  Diet  is  unique,  even  among 
''^^'^  '     those  of  this  extraordinary  sovereign  : 

It  lias,  I  regret  to  say,  become  the  custom  to 
grumble  at  and  find  fault  witli  all  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment does.  For  the  most  trivial  reasons  men's 
minds  are  disturbed  in  tliis  way,  and  tiieir  pleasiu'e 
in  life,  and  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  great 
German  Fatherland,  embittered.  This  grumbling 
and  cavilling  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  our  country 
is  the  most  unhappy   in  the  world,  and  the  worst 
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governed,  and  that  to  live  in  it  is  to  be  miserable. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  we,  of  course,  all  know ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  if  these  dissatisfied  grum- 
blers were  to  scatter  the  dust  of  Germany  off  their 
shoes  and  fly  with  all  possible  speed  from  our 
wretched  and  deplorable  surroundings?  By  so  do- 
ing they  would  benefit  themselves  and  do  us  a 
great  favor.  Quieter  days  will  follow,  provided 
that  our  people  devote  themselves  religiously  to 
their  appointed  task,  and,  refusing  to  be  misled  by 
"voices  from  abroad,  put  their  trust  in  God  and  tlie 
loj^al  and  solicitous  efforts  of  their  hereditary  ruler. 
The  assured  knowledge  that  your  sympathy  loyally 
attends  me  in  my  work  inspires  me  with  fresh 
strength  to  persevere  in  my  task  and  to  advance 
along  the  path  marked  out  for  me  by  Heaven.  To 
this  are  added  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  our  Su- 
preme Lord  above,  and  my  unshakable  conviction 
that  he,  our  former  ally  at  Rossbach  and  Denne- 
witz,  will  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  has  taken 
such  infinite  pains  with  our  ancient  Bi'andenburg 
and  our  house  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  has  done 
this  for  no  purpose.  No ;  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
Brandenburg,  we  have  a  great  future  before  us.  and 
I  am  leading  j'ou  toward  days  of  glory !  Do  not  let 
your  trust  in  the  future  be  weakened,  or  j-our  de- 
light in  co-operating  with  me  be  dashed,  by  com- 
plaints and  the  dissatisfied  chatter  of  parties. 
Watchwords  alone  are  not  enough,  and  to  this  in- 
cessant cavilling  at  the  new  policy  and  the  nien 
who  are  carrying  it  out,  I  return  the  firm  and  un- 
qualified reply,  "  My  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it 
will  be  persevered  in." 

ji^  Almost   immediately  after   the   delivery 

Disturbances  of  this  remarkable  harangue  there  were 
in  er  in.  ]jy^^^  riots  in  Berlin  whicla  seem  to  have 
curiously  resembled  the  out-of-work  demonstrations 
which  took  place  in  London  at  the  time  when  the 
people  were  first  driven  out  of  Trafalgar  Square.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  why  there  should  be  such  out- 
breaks just  now  ;  but  there  is  great  distress  both  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  When  people  are  hungrj'  gov- 
ernments are  uncomfortable — that  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  politics.  Starvation  is  the  great 
revolutionist,  and  the  pinch  of  hunger  has,  in  every 
age,  been  the  chief  argimient  to  drive  men  to  the 
push  of  the  pike.  The  demonstrators  in  Berlin  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  insurrectionary  aims ; 
they  were  simply  uttering  a  more  or  less  aimless 
cry  of  hungry  impatience.  The  police  whacked 
them  with  the  flat  of  their  sabres,  drove  them  hither 
and  thither  after  the  fashion  of  English  Scotland- 
Yard  constables  in  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  few  shops  had  been 
plundered,  in  quelling  the  turbulent  out-of-works. 
The  Kaiser  rode  through  the  demonstrators  smoking 
a  cigarette,  wondering,  mayhap,  whether  his  celes- 
tial ally,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  was  going  to  staod  by  him  in  the  present 
crisis.  Tliere  is  nothing  of  Hamlet  about  this  young 
ruler.  He  sees  that  the  "  time  is  out  of  joint, "  but 
so  far  from  saying  "  O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was 
bom  to  set  it  right, "  no  other  arrangement  of  Prov- 
idence so  entirely  commends  itself  to  his  judgment. 
If  he  had  had  to  fix  things  up  for  himself  he  would 
not  have  had  them  otherwise. 


The  Anti- 
Opium 
Crusade. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  attack  on 
the  opium  trade  in  India  and  China  is 
about  to  be  revived  with  redoubled  vigor. 
Prolonged  religious  meetings  have  been  held  in  Lon- 
don and  crowded  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
provinces,  at  all  of  which  the  sacred  duty  of  extir- 
pating the  production  and  sale  of  opium  in  India 
has  been  much  insisted  on.  So  much  have  some 
good  people  taken  this  to  heart  that  they  declare 
their  readiness  to  pay,  if  need  be,  a  twopenny  in- 
come-tax  forever,  in  order  to  relieve  the  British  con- 
science. To  people  in  this  niood.  Lord  Lansdowne 
appears  a  very  authentic  incarnation  of  the  powers 
of  evil ;  and  the  press  and  the  platform  resound  with 
denunciations  of  his  despatch  on  the  subject. 


:^m 


THE  LATE  LORD  JUSTICE  COTTON. 


CURRENT   HISTORY  IN   CARICATURE. 


"GRIP'S"    EDITOR    AND    CARTOONIST. 

WHAT  Nast,  Keppler,  Gillam,  and  a  score  of  lesser 
knights  of  the  pencil  are  to  caricature  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Bengough,  the  foinider  and  editor  of  the  To- 
ronto Grip,  is  to  that  art  in  Canada.     The  thirty-eight 


MR.   J.   W.   BENGOUGH. 

half-yearly  volumes  of  his  paper  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  all  there  is  or  ever  has  been  of  distinctly  caricature 
journalism  in  the  Dominion. 

The  first  number  of  Grip  appeared  in  May,  18T3.  The 
Pacific  Railway  scandal,  which  was  cheii  the  political  sen- 
sation of  the  hour,  furnished  the  aggressive  young  weekly 
with  most  inviting  subject-matter.  By  its  attack  upon 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  party  allies,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  were  charged  with  venality  in  the  letting  of 
the  contract  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Grip  at 
once  made  itself  felt  in  the  land,  and  has  never  since 
feared  to  strike  at  fraud  and  cori-upticu  as  they  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  Canadian  politics.  Many  of  Ben- 
gough's  cartoons  in  the  early  numbers  of  Grip  are  among 
the  best  he  has  ever  made.  His  grotesque  representation 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  at  once  the  witness,  counsel,  and 
jury  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  that  astute 
politician  to  investigate  the  Pacific  scandal  is  as  famous 
throughout  the  Provinces  as  is  Nast's  celebrated  "Tweed 
Ring"  cartoon  in  this  country. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  the  work  wliich  these  two  men 
produce  is  strikingly  similar.  Each  originates  the  ideas 
■which  he  works  out,  and  puts  into  his  cartoons  the  foi-ce 


of  his  own  individual  convictions.  Bengough  could  no 
more  defend  with  his  pencil  a  policy  with  which  he  was 
not  in  close  sympathy  than  could  Nast  have  drawn  a 
genteel  and  respectable  Mr.  Tweed.  Neither  wastes  lines 
in  elaborating  his  sketches  when  once  the  point  has  been 
clearly  brought  out.  In  Bengough 's  cartoon  which  ap- 
pears on  page  276  there  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  a  super- 
fluous line. 

In  politics  Gri2}  is  independent — that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  subscribe  in  tofo  to  either  Liberal  or  Tory  views. 
Bengough  is  a  free-trader,  and^s  never  quite'so  much  him- 
self as  when  striking  a  blow  at  the  protective  policy  of 
the  Tory  government.  He  is,  moreover,  a  disciple  of 
Henry  George — president  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  of 
Toronto  in  fact — and  a  Prohibitionist. 

One  secret  of  Bengough's  success  as  a  caricaturist  is 
that  he  is  not  hampered  by  any  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  rules  and  canons  of  art,  having  never  received  any  in- 
struction to  speak  of  in  this  line.  He  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  profession  born.  A  journalist  by  instinct  and  in- 
clinations, he  draws  because  he  can  best  express  himself 
in  lines,  and,  it  may  be  added,  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
His  method  of  work  is  characterized,  as  he  himself  once 
expressed  it,  chiefly  by  its  lack  of  method.  He  draws 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  his  sketches  for  the  week's  issue 
are  usually  dashed  ofl;  at  one  sitting.  His  cartoons  are 
never  malicious.  He  is  personally  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  and  commands  the  respect  of  both  political  friend 
and  foe. 


PRIVATE   AND    CONFIDENTIAL. 

Sir  .John  Thomp.son:  "Look  here,  Abbott,  between  you  and 
me,  don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  we  were  doing  something 
for  the  country  y"— From  Toronto  Grip,  March  10,  WM. 


DIRECT   TAXATION. 
Farmer:  "^Vhat !  pay  a  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  straight  out 
of  my  pocket?    Never!  I'll  light  first." 


INDIRECT   TAXATION. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  what,  mister,  you  can  take  two  hundred  if 
you  don't  let  me  see  you  do  it  1" — From  the  Toronto  Orip,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1892. 


,^  .^u  :%m>ii^Ji$^^:^^ 


A   GIFT    FROM   THE   GREEKS. 
Right  Hon.  Arthur:    "If   I   can  only  get  this  through,  it 
ought  to  settle  'em !"— From  London  Punch,  February  27,  1892. 


YOUNGER    THAN    EVER! 
The   G.  O.  M.  :    "Now  then,  Harcourt!   Tuck  in  your   tup- 
penny :— Over : :"— From  London  Punch,  March  5,  1892. 


A    TRINITY   ALL    BY   HIMSELF-KAISER,    POPE.    AND    "WAR   LORD." 
German  Hans  (tx)  himselfj :    "They  say  my  patience  is  proverbial,  but  this  sort  of  thing  is  bringing  it  to  an  end  very  fast  1" 

From  Puck,  Marcli  9,  1895>. 


FATAL    TO    THE   DONKEY. 
The  Democratic  Animal:    "3Iy  head  is  all  right;  but  if  my  body  freezes  I  am  a  dead  donkey.  "—From  Jxidge,  February  27,  1892. 
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QUOTH  LORD  RANDOLPH— "  NEVER  MORE." 

tWith  humble  apologies  to  a  well-known  picture.) 

From  Moonshine  (London),  Jan.  23,  1892. 


THE  EXIT  OF  LORD  HARTINGTON. 
From  Fun  (London),  Feb.  10,  1892. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


February  1(5.  — The  twenty -eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  assembled  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . .  . 
Credentials  presented  by  Hon.  John  Sherman  for  his  sixth 
term  as  United  States  Senator. . . .  The  State  Lunatic  Asj'- 
lum  near  Jackson,  Miss.,  destroj'ed  by  fire. . . .  All  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Berlin  University  except  two  members  of 
the  theological  facidty  petition  "the  Prussian  Diet  against 
the  Primary  Educational  bill  under  consideration  in  that 

body Debate  in  the  French  Chambers  on    the  effect  of 

the  new  tariff. 

February  17. — A  resolution  to  send  captured  battle- 
flags  back  to  Mexico  passed  by  the  United  States    Senate 

The  Virginia   Senate  passes  a  bill   provitling  for  the 

settlement  of  the  State  debt. . . .  The  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Commissioners  return  home. . .  .Election  riots  throughout 

Japan A  large  mass  meeting  hehl  in  Monterey,  Mex., 

in  the  interest  of  the  re-election  of  President  Diaz. 

February  18. — The  members  of  the  French  Ministry 
resign  their  portfolios. . . .  Mr.  Balfour  introduces  the  Irish 
Local  Government  bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
Garza,  the  Mexican  rebel,  issues  an  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  Coahuila,  Mex. 

February  19. — President 'Carnot  accepts  the  resignation 
of  the  De  Freycinet  Ministry. , . .  The  New  York  Assembly 
votes  in  favor  of  closing  New  York's  buildings  at  the 
World's  Fair  on  Sunda}'. 

February  20. — M.  Ribot,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  De  Frej'cinet  Cabinet,  undertakes  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  but  is  unsuccessful. . . .  Labor  Con- 
gress in  session  at  Brussels. 

February  21. — Acquittal  of  M.  Tricoupis,  the  Grecian 
statesman,  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  money  be- 
longing to  a  certain  railway. 

February  22.  — Washington's  Birthday  observed  through- 
out the  country. . . .  The  New  York  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention meets  at  Albany ;  the  delegates  elected  are 
instructed  to  vote  under  the  unit  rule  for  Senator  David 
B.  HUl  as  the  presidential  nominee. . . .  The  anti-Hill  Demo- 
crats of  New  York  issue  a  call  for  a  State  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Sj'racuse  on  May  31 ... .  The  Irish  Educa- 
tional bill  introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. . . .  The  Industrial 
Convention  in  session  at  St.  Louis  organizes,  with  the 
third  party  delegates  in  the  majority. 

February  23.  —  Secretary  Foster  sails  for  Europe ;  while 
there  he  will  attempt  to  arrange  for  the  calling  of  an  in- 
teraational  conference  on  silver. . . .  Nicaragua  grants  a 

perpetual  charter  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company 

M.  Ronvier  charged  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
French  Cabinet. . . .  The  British  House  of  Conunons  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  267  to  220  on  a  motion  to  disestablish  the 
Church  of  Wales. . . .  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  of  New 
York,  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury  as  a 
witness  concerning  the  charges  made  in  a  sermon  by  him 
on  February  14....  The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  meets  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

February  24. — The  President  sends  a  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  the  appropriation  of  a  libei-al  sum  for  the 
World's  Fair. . . .  Connecticut  officials  and  citizens  subscribe 
$.50,000  for  World's  Fair  purposes Rhode  Island  Pro- 
hibitionists nominate  a  State  ticket,  ■v^ith  Alexander  Gib- 
son for  governor. . . .  The  Swiss  Government  decides  to 
have  no  official  representation  at  the  World's  Cohnnbian 
Exposition. ..  .The  St.  Louis  Convention  ad.journs  after 
adopting  a  platform  and  apjiointing  a  committee  to  con- 
fer with  the  People's  party  on  indejjendent  political 
action. 

February  2.5.  — The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  hold  a  caucus  on  the  silver  question,  but 
arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion. . . .  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment opens  with  an  address  by  Governor-General  Stan- 
ley  The  joint  committee  of  the  People's  party  and  the 

reform  organizations  which  met  in  convention  at  St.  Louis 
select    Omaha  as  the  place,  and  July  4  as  the  time,  for 


holding  their  National  Convention. ..  .Two  thousand  un- 
employed \\orknien  of  Berlin  hold  a  meeting  with  the 
view  of  deciding  upon  some  way  of  improving  their  con- 
dition and  then  march  in  a  body  to  the  Emjieror's  castle, 
where  they  are  attacked  and  dispersed  by  soldiers. 

February  2fi. — M.  Ronvier  having  announced  his  ina- 
bility to  form  a  Cabinet,  the  task  is  entrusted  to  M. 
Bourgeois,  a  member  of  the  late  De  Freycinet  Ministry 
....  The  Chilian  Government  declines  to  take  part  in  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  on  the  ground  that  the  counti-y 


HUN.    EDWARDS    PIERREPONT,  EX-UNITED    STATES 
MINISTER   TO  ENGLAND. 

cannot  afford  the  expense  of  sending  an  exhibit The 

fighting  between  the  unemployed  workmen  and  the  police 
of  Berlin  is  continued. ...  A  crowd  of  hungry  people  fed 
in  the  streets  of  Vienna. 

February  27. — M.  Bourgeois  having  also  failed,  M. 
Loubet  is  asked  to  form  a  new  French  Cabinet. . . .  Street 
railway  strike  in  Indianapolis. 

February  28.  —M.  Loubet  succeeds  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
with  the  portfolios  distributed  as  follows:  that  of  War  to 
M.  de  Freycinet;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot;  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois;  Finance,  M.  Ron- 
vier; Agriculture,  M.Develle;  Commerce,  M.Roche;  Jus- 
tice and  Public  Worshij),  M.  Ricord;  Public  Works,  M. 
Vielte,  and  that  of  Marine  to  M.  Cavaignac. 

February  29.  — An  agreement  for  a  commercial  treat.v 
between  the  Uniteil  States  and  France  has  been  arrivcil 
at. . . .  The  constitutionality  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  bill, 
and,  incidentally,  of  Sjjcaker  Reed's  method  of  counting 
a  quoi-um,  affirmed  by  decision  of  the  Su])renie  Court.  . . . 
A  treaty  signed  in  Washington  to  refer  the  Behring  Sea 
controversy  to  an  international  board  of  arbitration. . . . 
Mai-di  Gras  festivities  begin  at  New  Orleans Order  re- 
stored in  Berlin. 
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March  l.-The  Greek  Cabinet,  M.  Delyanms  Prime 
Minister,  dismissed. . . .  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  deteated 
in 'the  :^eichstag  on  an  appeal  for  the  restoration  ot  a 
clause  in  the  naval  estimates  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cruisers. ...  The  Indiana  State  Female  Reformato  y 
destroved  by  fire. . . .  Sweeping  victories  for  the  Kepubii- 
Sns  at  the  llections  in  New  York  State  for.  supervisors 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  renders  a  decision  against 
the' Standard  Oil  Company,  prohibiting  tliem  from  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  any  agreements  under  trust  conti  acts. 
March  3  —Rhode  Island  Democrats  elect  Cleveland 
deleo-ates  to  the  Chicago  National  Convention. ...  A  mass- 
Sthig  held  in  Coopir  Union,  New  York,  to  celebrate 
Se  Pope's  birthday. . . .  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
Leaguein  London  it  was  resolved  to  petition  Pai-liament 
to  cSnfer  with  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  mternational 
staXrd  of  currency.... The  Rev.  Dr. William  J.  Tucker 
of  Andover  Theololical  Seminary,  elected  President  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

March  3.— Indiana  Republicans  elect  Hai-rison  delegates 
to  the  Minneapolis  Convention. ..  .Lord  Salisbury  an- 
nounces his  unwillingness,  pending  the  arbitration  pi  o- 
ceedings  in  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  to  consent  to  a 
renewal  of  the  modus  vivendi  of  last  year. . .  .The  policy 
of  the  new  French  Cabinet  outlined  by  Premier  Loubetin 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  .  .  .  The  Frankfurter  Zeituny 
confiscated  for  its  criticisms  of  Emperor  William's  Bran - 
Suig  speech.... The  Iowa  State  Temperance  Alliance 
closes  its  sessions  at  Des  Moines,  passing  resolul^^^^^ 
phatically  declaring  for  continued  State  prohibition. 

March  4.— The  Brooklvn  enumeration  gives  that  city  a 
population  of  950,319-148,967  more  than  the  United  States 
ceAsus  in  1890. ...  The  conference  of  experts  on  the  Behrmg 
Sea  seal  question  results  in  a  disagreement. .  Senor 
Montt  announces  that  he  will  resign  his  post  as  Chilian 
Minister  to  the  United  States. ...  Emperor  William  for- 
mLuy  thanks  the  Berlin  police  force  for  suppressing  the 
recent  riot. 

March  5. -Sir  Charles  Tupper  appointed  for  tlie  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harvey  for  New- 
Scnand,  to  settle  the  fishery  difficulties  between  these 
provinces. . . .  Three   hundred   partisans   of    the    deposed 


DR.    NOAH  PORTER,   EX-PRESIDENT  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 


TUE   LATE    Mil.    HE.NKV    WALTER   BATES. 

Greek  Prime  Minister  Delyannis  arrested. . . .  Three  thou- 
sand shoemakers  in  Leister,  Eng.,  resume  work. 

March  6  —Free  Methodists  in  Iowa  appeal  to  Governor 
Boies  for  protection  against  hostile  demonstrations. 

March  7  —The  Mercier  party  sustains  a  signal  defeat 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. . . .  General  Barrios,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  Guatemala,  arrested  by  order  of 
Barillas  Minister  Ronvier  drafts  a  new  French  budget 
The 'elections  in  London  give  an  overwhehnmg  major- 
ity'for  the  Progressives  or  Liberals  in  the  next  County 
Council. 

March  9  —Severe  storms  in  the  Northwest. . . .  The  Rus- 
sian Ministers  urge  the  arrest  of  Count  Tolstoi  on  account 
of  his  influence  over  the  peasants. 

Ma-ch  10.— The  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  dissolve. . .  .Mr. 
Mercier  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  .The 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States 
officially  pubhshed. 

March  11  — Monsignor  Charles  E.  McDonnell  appointed 
by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn.  ..Thomas  Healy,  McCarthyite,  e  ected  to  fill 
ttie  vacancy  for  North  Wexford  in  the  British  House  of 
ComiSons  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  E.  Redmond 
Parnellite,  who  gave  up  his  seat  last  October  to  contest 

Cork  city.  .     ^  x^     ,     j 

March  12  —Coal  miners  in  many  parts  of  England  go  on 
strike  . .  One  hundred  and  fifty -three  miners  burned  alive 
in  a  Belgian  mine. . ..  Ex-Governor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska, 
to  again  contest  Governor  Boyd's  right  to  the  guberna- 
torial  chair. 

March  13  —President  Harrison  announces  the  comple- 
tion of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Nicaragua. ..  .Rev. Dr. 
Parkhuist    o7New\ork,  preaches  a  second  sermon  on 
munidpal  corruption.... A  collision  between  pohce  and 
workmen  in  Vienna. 

March  14.-A  new  Chilian  Cabinet  formed. .  .In  conse- 
quence of  the  miners'  strike  in  Great  Britain  200  000  men 
in  other  industries  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. . .  Ex- 
slcretary  Bayard  opposes  the  free  coinage  of  silver  m  an 
open  letter.  ,  .  , 

March  1.5.-President  Carnot  signs  the  commercial  rec- 
iprocity convention  between  France  and  the  United 
States  by  which  canned  meats,  certain  fruits,  rough- 
hewn  timber,  and  several  other  American  products  are 
admitted  under  the  French  minimum  duties,  and  the 
Unrted  States  places  hides,  sugar  and  ^iffses  imparted 
from  France  and  her  colonies  on  the  free  list.  Piesident 
HrriSon^ssues  a  proclamation  declaring  he  Jnf  er  '^te 
of  duties  under  the  reciprocity  clause  ot  the  tarifl:  act  m 
force  on  products  from  Colombia,  Hayti,  and  Venezuela 
The '^Greater  New  York"  bill  killed  m  the  New  York 
Assembly. . .  .Lord  Rosebery  elected  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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February  16. — Captaiu  George  A.  Stevens,  of  the  United 

States   Navy Henry   Wardle,    Liberal  member  of   the 

British  House  of_Commous. 

February   17. — William    Rhodes,  ex-Canadian   Minister 

of    Agriculture J.    Sverdrup,    ex-Prime    Minister    of 

Norway. 

February  18. — George  Pellew,  a  promising  young  au- 
thor and  newspaper  writer Rev.  Charles  H.  Whitecar, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodists  iu  New  Jersey  and 

New  York. . .  .Sir  George  Campbell,    of  London,  Eug 

Senator  Dautresme  of  France. 

February  19. — Dr.  Lewis   H.  Steiuer,  Librarian  of  the 

Pratt  Library,  Baltimore,  Md Henry  Edward    Doyle, 

of  London. 

February  20.— Gilbert  E.  Griffin,  of  the  United  States 
Post-Office  Department,  who  introduced  the  money-order 
and  railway-mail  systems  iu  the  United  States. 


March  2.  —Bishop  Jacquenet,  of  Amiens,  France Sir 

John  Goode,  of  London,  civil  engineer. 

March  3.— A.  J.  Sawyer,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Minne- 
apolis  Rev.  Edgar  Pinkerton,  missionary  to  Bi-azil. 

March  4.— Dr.  Noah  Porter,  ex-President  of  Yale 
College.... Augustus  Storrs,  of   Brooklyn,    N.  Y.,    active 

in  charities  works Moses  Harris,  of  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  a 

veterau  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Florida,  Mexican,  and  civil 
wars. . .  .Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  President  of  George- 
town College,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

March  5.— Henry  S.  Carpenter,  of  Joliet,  111.,  known  as 
the  "Corn  King  of  the  West." 

March  6.— Edwards  Pierrepont,  United  States  Minister 
to  England  during  President  Grant's  second  administra- 
tion. . .  .Etienne  Arago,  the  French  writer,  dramatist,  and 
statesman. 

Marcher.— The  Rev.  Joshua  Peterkin,  of  Richmond 
va Right.  Hon.  Sir  William  Henry  Gregorv,  of  Lon- 
don  Louis  Joseph  Martel,  the  French  statesman. 


THE  LATE  .SIR  JAMES  CAIRO. 


THE  LATE  DR.  PHASER. 


THE  LATE  SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 


February  21.— Rev.  Dr.  WilHam    H.  Gleason,    of  New 

York  City Patrick  McQiiaid,  a   prominent  citizen  of 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

February  22.— Dr.  John  Da%vson  Gilmary  Shea,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  News  and  a  well-known  historical 
scholar. 

February  23.— Cardinal    Gasper  Mermillod,    Bishop  of 

Lausanne  and  Geneva,  Switzerland The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

Henry  Cotton,  late  Lord  Justice  of  Her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Appeal. 

February  24.— Edmund  Collins,  Canadian  author  and 
newspaper  man. 

February  25.— Thomas  Flatlev,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 

Boston,    Mass Dr.    William   R.    Griswold,    one   of   the 

oldest  physicians  of  Chicago. 

February  27.- Judge  Ebenezer  Stowell  Whittemore,  of 
Boston Matthew  Keany.  of  Bo.ston,  prominent  in  char- 
ity work Miss  Anne  Jemima  Clough,  of  London,  noted 

for  efforts  in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women. 

February  28.— Major-General  George"  W.  Cullum,  of 
New  York.... Hon.  H.  B.  Fouke,  one  of  the  foremost 
criminal  lawyers  of  Iowa. 

February  29.— Anthony  Hyde,  of  Wa.shington,  D.  C. . . . 
Colonel  Selden  Hollis  Loriug,  well  known  in  army  and 
navy  circles. 

March  1.— Ex-Governor  William  Worth  Holden,  of 
North  Carolina. 


March  8.— Col.  Carswell  McClellan,  United  States  civil 
assistant  engineer,  and  author  of  the  "  Personal  Memoirs 
and  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  versus  the  Rec- 
ord of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

March  9.— Professor  Sereno  Watson,  Curator  of  the 
Harvard  Herbarium  under  Professor  Asa  Gray. 

March  10. — William  Lindeke,  a  well-known  banker  and 

miller  of  St.  Paul,  Minn J.  Henry  Browne,  publi.sher 

of  the  Uichmond  Coi'uti/  Dt'iiiocraf The  Earl   of  Den- 
bigh, Rudolph  William  Basil  P'ielding,  of  London. 

March  11.— E.  H.  Farnsworth,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post Baron  Gedalia,  of  Copenhagen,  the  well- 
known  banker. 

March  12.— Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  the 
third  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal  Church   in  the 

Diocese  of  Ohio Brigadier-General  Dudley  S.  Steele,  of 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

March  13.— The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  who  married 
Princess  Alice,  the  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

March  14.- Thomas  Hockley,  of  New  York,  archaeolo- 
gist  Alexander  Donnan,  oldest  member  of  the  Peters- 
burg (Va.)  Bar. 

March  1.5. — Arthur  Lyman  Tuckerman,  Manager  of  the 
Art  School  of  the  Meti-opolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York Nohemiah  1).  Welch,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Dela- 
ware  Tlie   Right.    Hon.    Sir  Henrv   Boyenie  William 

Brand,    Viscount    Hampden,    ex-Speaker  of   the    British 
House  of  Commons. 


^MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


1.     LONDON'S  NEW  GOVERNMENT,   ITS  FRAMEWORK  AND  ITS  RESULTS 


FOUR  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
municipal  government  for  the  great  English 
metropolis.       Birmingham,    Manchester,     Glasgow, 
and  the  other  chief  centres  of  British  population, 
had  long  been  making  the  most  marked  advancement 
imder  excellent  and  entirely  satisfactory  municipal 
organizations,  by  means  of  which  splendid  public 
improvements  and  a  variety  of  social  ameliorations 
had  been  worked  out   with  forethought,  economy, 
and  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  common  welfare. 
More   than  fifty  years  ago,  general  enactments  by 
Parliament  had  secured  the  reform   of   municipal 
corporations  throughout  Great  Britain.     An  elastic 
but  simple  and  uniform  framework  of  municipal 
government  had  been  provided  ;  and  as  the  standard 
of  social  comforts  and  well-being  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time,  these  simply  constituted  munici- 
pal governments  have  been  found  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  assumption  of  new  functions  and  to  the  satis- 
factory transaction  of  a  sum  total  of  public  business 
the  magnitude  of  which  has  been  swollen  enormously 
from  decade  to  decade. 


BRITISH  MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS. 

Fifty    years   ago    there    were    no    underground 
sewers  •  there  were  no  public  water  supplies  ;  there 
was  no  street  lighting  worthy  the  name  ;  there  were 
no  street  railways  nor  other  systems  of  municipal 
transit   beyond   a   few    omnibuses    and    carriages; 
there  were  no  well-paved  streets  ;  there  was  no  sys- 
tem of  street  cleansing ;  there  were  no  municipal 
arrangements  for  domestic  scavenging  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  waste  accumulations  of  overcrowded 
towns ;  there  were  no  building  regulations  which 
protected  the  working  classes  against  overcrowding 
under  horribly  unsanitary  conditions  ;  there  were  no 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of   epi- 
demic diseases ;  there  were  no  public  fire  depart- 
ments ;  there  was  no  public  system  of  education  ; 
there  was  no  municipal  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
or  of  other  evils  which  are  now  subject  to  strict 
municipal   supervision    and    control;    there    were 
practically  no  such   things  as  municipal  parks  or 
fjlavgrounds ;  there  were,  of  course,  no  public  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms  ;  infinitely  farther  from  any 
man's  conception  were  free  public  baths  or  munic- 
ipal laundries  for   the   tenement  districts-or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other   kinds  of  municipal  provision 
for  the  health,    comfort,    and  protection  of  urban 
populations  that  are  now  made  a  part  of  the  marvel- 
lously expanded  municipal    activity  of  great  and 
prosperous  British  communities. 

But  the  municipal  reform  acts  of  1835,  under 
which  these  other  important  English  communities 
have  grown  to  such  freedom,  vigor,  and  wealth  ot 


municipal  life  and  activity,  were  not  made  appli- 
cable to  London.     The  metropolis  was  regarded  as 
exceptional,    and  was  reserved  for  separate  treat- 
ment.    From   that  time  until  four  years  ago,  nu- 
merous attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  municipal 
government  for  the  metropolitan  London,  but  with- 
out success.     The  original  London  had  remained  a  , 
case   of    arrested    development,    with   a   fossilized 
mediEeval  framework  of  government.     This   inner 
London,  known  technically  as   "the  City,"  which 
is  the  commercial  heart  of  the  British  Empire  and 
of  the  world,  occupies  a  territory  equal  to  only  one 
square  mile,  and  has  a  resident  population  which, 
while   more  than    100,000    thirty    years    ago,    has 
dwindled  to  about  30, 000  at  the  present  time.     "  The 
City"   has  for  several  centuries  been  governed  by 
incorporated  guilds  which  possess  immense  accu- 
mulations of  wealth,   and  which  collectively  con- 
stitute   a    city    corporation,    electing    a   board    of 
aldermen,   one   of   whom   is   annually   made    Lord 

Mayor.  . 

The  five  or  six  millions  of  people  living  m  the 
extensive  area  which  constitutes  the  real  metro- 
politan London  have  been  governed  by  parish  ves- 
tries and  district  boards  in  a  great  number  of  ir- 
regular, small  divisions  like  so  many  townships. 


LAGGING  AND  APATHETIC  LONDON. 

There  was  no  unified  municipal  spirit,  and  only 
apathy  with  regard   to  the  methods  and  the  doings- 
of  tlie  parish  vestries.     For  the  main  drainage  sys- 
tem and  some  of  the  more  important  street  improve- 
ments of  London,  as  well  as  for  some  other  purposes 
of  general  concern,  there  had  been  constituted,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  a  so-called  "Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  "  made  up  of  delegates  sent  by  the  local  dis- 
trict boards  and  parish  vestries.     It  had  no  direct 
accountability  to  the  people  or  to  anybody  else   and 
while  it  accomplished  at  large  cost  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  salutary  public  works,  it  was  neither 
an  efficient  nor  a  well- constituted  body.     Whereas 
in  the  other  British   towns  the  great  subjects  of 
water  and  light  and  transportation  had  either  been 
assumed  directly  as  municipal  functions  or  else  had 
come  under  the  most  vigilant  municipal  supervi- 
sion,   all  these  matters   for   London    were    attend- 
ed to    in  a  haphazard,  oppressive,    inefficient,    and 
highly  expensive  manner  by  private  companies  and 
monopolies  which  preyed  upon  the  long-suffering 
people  of  the  metropolis. 

Four  years  ago  a  man  might  have  walked  the 
streets  of  London  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  month,  but- 
ton-holing every  well-dressed  and  intelligent-looking 
citizen  he  should  meet,  and  the  chances  were  that 
he  would  not  in  that  time  have  found  a  solitary 
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person  who  could  have  explained 
to  him  how  London  was  gov- 
erned, or  by  what  process  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  out  how 
London  was  governed.  There 
seemed  absolutely  no  such  thing 
as  a  municipal  spirit  or  con- 
sciousness or  awakened  interest 
pervading  the  metropolis. 

THE  TRANSFORMED  METROPOLIS. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  these 
facts  thus  explicitly  in  order  to 
show  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  transformation.  It  would 
seem  almost  impossible  that  the 
aroused  and  zealous  London  of 
the  past  two  months  is  the  same 
great  community  that  was  so 
ignorant  of  itself  and  so  com- 
pletely apathetic  three  or  four 
years  ago.  There  had  long  been 
a  clamor  for  a  reform  in  the 
government  of  the  counties  of 
England,  and  in  1888  the  Gov- 
ernment brought  in  a  bill,  which 
finally  became  a  law,  creating 
for  each  county  an  elective  cen- 
tral council  somewhat  upon  the 
plan  of  the  municipal  councils 
which  had  been  provided  in  the 
municipal  coi^porations  act  of 
183.5.  Incidentally,  as  a  part  of 
this  local  government  bill,  those 
portions  of  London  which  had 
come  to  be  known  as  "  the  Me- 
ti'opolis "  were  erected  into  a 
separate  county,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a  county  council 
which,  in  fact,  was  to  be  a  great 
municipal  parliament,  directly 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and,  in  short,  the  central  au- 
thority for  the  long- deferred 
metropolitan  city  government. 

The  first  council  was  elected,  for  its  term  of  three 
yeai'S,  in  1889.  The  second  council  has  just  been 
elected,  early  in  March  of  the  present  year.  There 
are  no  other  officials  elected  by  the  people  of  Lon- 
don for  the  metropolitan  government  excepting  the 
members  of  this  large  central  Council.  Minor 
affairs  continue  to  be  managed  in  the  local  districts 
and  parishes  by  the  local  boards  as  formerly,  ex- 
cept that  various  functions  have  been  taken  from 
those  minor  governments  and  bestowed  by  law  upon 
the  central  Council.  The  Council  adds  to  the  size 
of  its  own  body  by  electing  nineteen  citizens 
of  London  to  sit  and  act  with  it  under  the  title  of 
aldermen.  It  is  presided  over  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  is  chosen  Chairman.  The  metropolitan 
London  has  no  mayor,    and  the  Chairman  of  the 


LORD    KIISEBKRY, 

Re-elected  Chairman  of  the  London  Council. 

Council  exercises,  in  fact,  some  of  the  dignities 
which  would  pertain  in  other  cities  to  the  office  of 
mayor.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  still  exists,  of 
course,  as  the  annually  chosen  head  of  the  fossilized 
government  of  the  inner  City.  This  inner  cori)ora- 
tion  is  allowed  a  representative  in  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  one  of  the  districts  constituting  the  larger 
metropolis. 

THE  RECENT  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 

Including  these  aldermen,  the  total  membership 
of  the  County  Council  is  137.  The  districts  of 
the  metropolis  in  which  councillors  are  chosen 
are,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  for  the  present, 
made  identical  with  the  ")9  electoral  divisions  from 
which  members  are  sent  to  Parliament.     But  each 
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of  these  divisions  sends  two  members  to  the  County 
Council,  and    it   is   not   regarded   as    in   any   way 
requisite  that  the  members  should  be  residents  of  the 
"division.     The  Australian  ballot  system  which  pre- 
vails in  English  elections  makes  it  easy  for  any  ele- 
ment or  party   or  group  of    citizens  to  put  up   a 
candidate,  whose  name  goes  upon  the  official  ticket. 
The  County   Councillors  are   elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  all  of  them  retiring  at  the  same  time. 
The  election  just  held  for  a  new   County  Council, 
which  awakened  so  intense  an  interest  and  polled  so 
heavy  a  vote,  was  not  fought  strictly  upon  munici- 
pal  issues.      A  great  parliamentary  election   is  to 
occur  this  year,  and  the  line   that  separates  Glad- 
stonians  from  Tories  is  just  now  too  sharply  defined 
to  make  it  humanly  possible  that  politics  should  be 
completely  excluded  from  a  municipal  campaign. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the   line  of  cleavage 
between  the  great  political  parties  coincides  in  a 
rough  way  with  the  natural  division  that  has  grown 
up  during  the    past    three  years  upon    legitimate 
municipal  questions  and  issues.     Friends  of  sound 
municipal  government  in  London,   who  dread   the 
mixing  of  issues  and  the  demoralization  that  always 
threatens  a  city  when   party  politics  control   local 
government,  did  their  best  to  keep  party  names  and 
party  watchwords  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  they  were  measurably  successful. 

They  fought  the  battle    under  the    designations 
respectively    of     "Progressives"    and    "Moderates." 
The   Progressives  defended  the  general  policies  of 
the  retirfng  London  Council.     They  stood  for  taxa- 
tion reform  which  should  make  the  great  landlords 
and  holders  of  ground  rents  pay  their  share  of  munic- 
ipal revenue.     They  stood   for  the  extinction  of  the 
rights  of  the  eight  private  water  companies  that 
now   furnish  London   with  a  wretched   and  high- 
priced  supply  of  water,  and  lor  the  creation  of  a 
directly  owned   and    managed    municipal    supply. 
They  stood  for  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  pressing 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  housing   conditions 
of  the  poor ;  in  general  for   an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  County   Council  by  additional  acts  of 
Parliament ;  for  an  energizing  and  uplifting  of  the 
public  municipal  life  and  authority  of  London ;  for 
a  more  severe  administration  in  the  general  inter- 
ests of  morality,  and  for  a  variety  of  those  modern 
social  ameliorations  which  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
and  other  cities  have  already  secured.     Now  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Liberals  or  Gladstonians  were  for  the 
most  part  thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Progressives,  w^hile  it  also  happened  that  the  Tories 
or  Conservatives  were  enlisted  as  Moderates  in  the 
municipal  campaign— that   is  to  say,  they  opposed 
-what  they  called  the  extravagant  and  Utopian  proj- 
ects  of   the   late   Council.       Their  campaign   was 
•directed  by  the  great  landlords  who  own  most  of 
London,  and  their  allies  were  the  water  companies 
and  various  holders  of  private  monopolies  of  supply, 
the  great  vested  liquor   interests,  the  proprietors  of 
low  music  halls,  and  all  those  who  find  present  and 
past  conditions  to  redound  to  their  own  interest  and 


profit.  The  struggle  aroused  intense  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Progressives,  who  held  a  majority  in  the 
retiring  Council,  now  enter  the  newdy-elected  body 
with  far  greater  strength  than  before.  The  victory 
is  a  brilliant  one,  and  it  is  fraught  with  vast  con- 
sequences which  must  claim  the  attention  of  the 
leading  municipalities  of  the  world. 

LONDON'S  LESSON  FOR  NEW  YORK. 
London  is  in  many  w^ays  closely  related  to  New 
York,  the  metropolis  of  North  America.     These  two 
chief  population  centres  of  the  world  have  hereto 
fore  been  alike  in  lack  of  adequate  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  alike  in  failure  to  do  for  their  great 
populations  those  things  that  modern  science  and 
municipal  progress  have  made   it  easily  feasible  to 
do  in  a  great  number  of  smaller  cities.     In  some 
things.  New  York  has  been  in  advance.     In  other 
respects,  London  has  presented  a  favorable  compari- 
son.    New  York's  scandals  of  misgovernment  have 
been  more  notorious ;  London's  lack  of  central  or- 
ganization and  of  proper  municipal  services  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  less  defensible.-     But  the  two 
cities,  forming  as  they  do   beyond  question  or  dis- 
pute  the   rival   capitals   of     the    English-speaking 
world,  ought  each  to  understand  the  other  better ; 
and  at  any  rate  their  municipal  conditions  furnish 
some  instructive  parallels  and  contrasts. 

Perhaps  the  one  great  fact  about    London  that 
should  just  now  claim  and  hold  the  attention  of 
New  York   is  the  fact  that  London  has  at  length 
secured  the  permanent  framework  of  a  great  munic- 
ipal government  that  is,  as  everybody  admits,  es- 
tablished upon  sound  and  workable  lines.     As  yet 
the  Council   is  only  a  framework.     Its  powers  are 
comparatively  limited.     It  took  over  all  those  powers 
that  had  been  vested  in  the  old  "Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works, "  and  various  other  powers  were  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  statute  w-hich  created  it ;  but  it  was 
then  expected,  and  it  is  now  strenuously  demanded, 
that  from  time  to  time  far  greater  powers  should 
be  bestowed  upon   it.     So  that  the  government  of 
London,    which  has   heretofore  been  vested,    as  a 
matter  of  final  fact,  in  the  British  Parliament  it- 
self, is  destined  soon  in  all  important  respects  to  be 
reposed  absolutely  and  without  appeal  in  the  hands 
of  this  central  elective  body  chosen  triennially  by 
an  electorate  which  is  composed  practically  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  metropolis.      In  the   due 
course  of  time  the  subdivisions  will  be  carefully 
reconstituted  and  the  work  of  the  subordinate  parish 
.    and  district  boards  will  be  laid  down  upon  careful 
and  uniform  lines,  the  number  of  these  boards  in 
all  probability  being  reduced. 

THE  LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  great  London  of  the  future,  moreover,  will 
have  annexed  a  far  greater  territory.  At  present 
the  population  of  the  real  metropolis  is  nearly  six 
millions.  That  which  is  included  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  London  Council  is  perhaps  not  greater 
than  four  and  a  half  millions.      The  area  of  the 
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present  London  County  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  scjuare  miles,  while  that  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district  extends  to  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Charing  Cross,  and  therefore  includes  several 
hundred  square  miles.  But  the  inevitable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  "greater  London"  and  the  detailed  re- 
form of  the  minor  governments  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  greater  London  will  be  subdivided,  will 
involve  no  change  whatever  of  the  principles  or  the 
character  of  the  municipal  constitution  which  has 
now  been  adopted.  The  whole  authority  wnll  be 
reposed  in  the  one  central  body.  The  attention  of 
the  public  will  be  fixed  upon  the  discussions  of  tliat 
central  body.  The  entire  effort  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  their  elections  will  be  directed  toward 
securing  the  presence  in  the  central  body  of  men 
who  represent  the  sentiments  and  policies  of  the 
electorate.  The  working  departments  of  the  city 
government  will  be  headed  by  single  expert  chiefs, 
holding  their  positions  permanently  upon  merit,  and 
each  department  will  be  supervised  by  a  standing 
committee  of  the  central  Council.  The  subordinate 
offices  and  positions  in  all  the  departments  will  be 
upon  a  pure  civil-service  basis,  and  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  spoils  and  patronage.  The  Chairman 
of  the  central  Council  will  have  no  veto  power  and 
no  appointing  power,  but  will  have  a  strong  and 
general  personal  influence  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  will, 
in  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  assembly,  take 
some  such  initiative  as  belongs  to  the  leader  of  the 
government  in  a  parliamentary  body.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  probably  have 
some  of  the  weight  of  authority  that  belongs  to  a 
finance  minister  or  secretary  of  the  treasury.  And 
in  general,  this  "  steering  committee"  will  perhaps  be 
composed  of  chairmen  of  the  imi^ortant  committees 
np^n  leading  municipal  departments,  and  will  have 
something  of  the  character  of  a  parliamentary  cabi- 
net. 

A  PERMANENT  SYSTEM. 
Under  this  system,  which  is  as  simple  as  any 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  the  people  of  London, 
who  four  years  ago  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how 
they  were  governed — so  complex  and  contradictory 
were  the  civil  arrangements  under  which  they 
lived — may  now  understand  perfectly  well  the  main 
framework  and  system  of  their  municipal  admin- 
istration. London,  then,  let  New  York  kindly  take 
notice,  has  finally,  after  a  century  of  no  gov- 
ernment, of  misgovernment,  and  of  costly  chaos, 
emerged  with  a  municipal  constitution  upon  sound 
and  well-considered  lines,  .as  a  result  of  which 
enormous  advances  in  the  welfare  of  the  population 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  the  city  are  from  this 
time  forth  to  be  made  with  increasing  certainty  and 
efficiency.  There  remain,  of  course,  a  great  variety 
of  anomalies  and  old  jurisdictional  survivals  in  one 
form  and  another  witliin  the  area  of  the  metropolis 
of  London.  But  the  main  fact  is  that  over-topping 
all  these,  and  gradually  sapping  their  feeble  life, 
there  has  been  erected  a  modern  nmnicipal  author- 


ity full  of  vitality  and  force,  and  equal  to  its  tasks 
both  present  and  future.  It  will  in  a  little  time 
absorb  the  government  of  the  inner  London  and 
acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at  large, 
the  vast  revenues  that  now  accrue  to  the  "Cit}'" 
corporation  and  to  the  corporations  of  the  various 
city  guilds  respectively.  It  will  bring  ground  rents 
and  the  "  unearned  increment"'  under  tribute  for  the 
benefit  of  six  million  Londoners,  and  it  will  come 
into  the  possession  and  control  of  great  services  of 
supply.  It  will  transform  the  housing  system,  the 
transportation  system,  the  central  street  system,  the 
park  system,  the  water  system,  and  the  illumination 
system.  The  London  which  has  lagged  so  far  be- 
hind Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  is  awakening  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  incomparably  greater  wealth, 
resources,  and  destiny,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
next  twenty  j^ears  are  to  witness  vast  urban  de- 
velopments on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
ej'e  and  hand  of  a  new  city  government  that  will 
make  the  abolition  of  the  London  fogs  one  of  its 
earliest  undertakings. 

All  this  larilliant  and  magnificent  outlook  follow- 
ing upon  the  launching  of  the  ship  of  the  new  Lon- 
don municipality,  ought  for  New  York  to  have  great 
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Second  Chairman  of  the  Loudon  Council. 

interest  and  great  encouragement.  There  are  no 
conceivable  depths  of  municipal  inefficiency  and  de- 
pravity that  could  altogether  check  and  mar  the  de- 
velopment of  a  city  in  which  the  forces  making  for 
imperial  greatness  and  progress  are  so  stupendous  as 
in  New  York.  But  bad  nmnicipal  government, 
frightful  extravagance  and  shameful  misappropria- 
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tion  in  the  use  of  municipal  funds,  ignorance  and 
shortsighteduess  in  the  planning  and  inception  of 
public  improvements,  and  the  rapacity  of  quasi-pub- 
lic coi-porations  and  local -franchise  monopolists, 
have  acted  as  a  most  burdensome  and  deplorable 
handicap.  New  York  ought  to  have  a  municipal 
govermnent  worth  far  more  than  its  cost.     For  public 


money  expended,  there  ought  to  be  value  received 
beyond  a  question  or  a  cavil.  Every  interest  that 
concerns  the  community  in  general  ought  to  find 
itself  better  situated  and  with  brighter  prospects 
by  virtue  of  a  wise,  honest,  adequate,  enterprising, 
and  enlightened  municipal  government.  And  it  is 
not  unattainable. 


II.   NEW   YORK'S   PRESENT   GOVERNMENT   AND  HOW  TO  REFORM   IT. 


As  matters  stand,  everybody  declares  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  stench  and  a 
sink  of  pollution,  a  hissing  and  a  by-word,  a  world- 
wide synonym  for  all  that  is  iniquitous  and  abom- 
inable.    And  yet  nobody  in  New  York  knows  what 
the  government  of   New  York  is ;  and  of  the  first 
ten  thousand  respectable  citizens  you  may  meet  upon 
the  street,  not  one  will  possess  the  faintest  idea  how 
or  where  to  apply  the  remedy.     When  it  is  asserted 
that  nobody  knows  how  New  York  is  governed,  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made.     The  leaders  of  the  politi- 
cal machines  have  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
complicated  system,  and  there  are  a  few  municipal 
reformers  who,  with  pains   and  patience,  have  ac- 
quired some  mastery  of  the  details  of  a  system  which, 
while  lacking  in  logic,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
stability,  but  is  undergoing  constant  change  in  this 
or  that  part  with  no  reference  to  harmony  and  pro- 
portion, and  with  no  care  or  concern  for  the  other 

parts. 

The  average  respectable  citizen  of  New  York  does 
not  remember  when  the  last  municipal  election  was 
held.  He  does  not  know  which  of  the  leading  offi- 
cials are  elective  and  which  are  appointive.  He 
knows  of  no  principle  which  separates  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  New  York  by  the 
municipal  authorities  from  the  government  that  is 
exercised  over  New  York  by  the  legislature  at  Al- 
bany. He  knows  no  distinction  between  the  officials 
of  the  county  of  New  York  and  the  officials  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  is  simply  able  to  sum  up 
the  long  catalogue  of  his  ignorance  in  the  one  word 
"  Tammany. " 
WHY  TAMMANY  IS  NEW  YORK'S   GOVERNING  CENTRE. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  succinct  manner  of  expressing 
his  ignorance  points  out  the  way  to  a  better  state  of 
things.  It  is  true  that  the  average  decorous  citizen 
of  New  York  knows  nothing  of  the  detailed  struct- 
ure of  the  municipal  government  that  he  lives 
under ;  but  he  has  at  least  learned  to  point  to  the 
centre  of  responsibility.  He  does  not  know  how 
offices  and  functions  are  distributed,  but  he  does 
know  that  for  such  administration  as  there  is,  Tam- 
many at  present  is  responsible.  Tammany,  though 
somewhat  mysteriously  constituted,  is  a  clear  and 
definite  entity.  It  has  its  group  of  leaders  who  do 
not  shirk  or  deny  their  authority  and  responsibility 
for  all  that  Tammany  does.  Unfortunately  for  the 
unity  of  the  city  government,  Tammany's  sway  is 


too  frequently  hampered  and  checked  by  the  flood 
of  legislation   for  the  city  of  New  York  that  the 
law-making  body  at  Albany  continues  from  year 
to  year  to  enact.     With  Albany's  perennial  and 
mischievous   interferences  cut  off,  Tammany  might 
exercise  a  full  and   unimpaired  authority.     There 
would  then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  who  governed 
New  York,  and  the  main  situation  would  be  clari- 
fied.    The  bewildered  citizen  who  knows  nothing 
about  what  the  mayor  has  to  do,  does  not  under- 
stand the  functions  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
has  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments  are  organized  and  ad- 
ministered, but  who  does  know  that  somehow  or 
other  Tammany  Hall  is  the  city  government  of  New 
York,  simply  illustrates   the    natural,    instinctive, 
and  everywhere  necessary  tendency  to  look  toward 
some  real  governing  centre.     In  London,  the  county 
council,  directly  chosen  by  all  the  people  and  fully 
accountable  to  all  the  people,  affords  the  citizen  this 
responsible  centre.      In   New   York,    the  absurdly 
disjointed  and  hopelessly  complex  array  of  separate 
boards,  functions,  and  administrative  powers,  first 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  community  to  focalize 
responsibility  anywhere  in  the  formal  mechanism 
of  municipal  government,  and  then  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  an  irresponsible   self-centred  political  and 
mercenary  society  like  Tammany  to  gain  for  itself 
the  real  control,  and   thus  to  assume  a  domination 
that  ought  to  be  centred  in  some  body  or  function- 
ary directly  accountable  to  the  people.     Government 
by  a  secret  society  like  Tammany  is  better  than  the 
chaos  of  a  disjointed  government  for  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  location  of  central  responsibility. 

ANOMALIES  OP  AMERICAN  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

American  city  government  has  had  a  curious  his- 
tory.    Its  purposes  have  generally  failed  to  be  prop- 
erly conceived,    and  attempts  have  been   made  to 
organize  it  upon   mischievous  analogies.     The  com- 
mon council  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  legisla- 
tive body,  and  the  mayor  has,  in  a  general  way, 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment.    But  there  has  been  no  logical  partition  of 
authority  between  the   two,  because  the  analogy  at 
the  outset  was  a  false  one.     The  whole  government 
of  a  city  exists  properly  to  carry  on  a  series  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  grow  out  of  the  massing  at 
a  central  point  of  a  large  body  of  people.     There  is 
no  pertinence  in  the  attempt  to  separate  the  execu- 
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tire  head  from  the  body  which  makes  municipal 
regulations  and  votes  upon  income  and  expenditure. 
The  European  cities  have  found  that  they  can  best 
govern  themselves  by  reposing  authority  in  a  good- 
sized  central  elective  body  known  as  the  municipal 
council,  of  whicli  the  mayor,  as  a  rule,  is  simply 
the  pi-esiding  officer.  All  appointive  authority  and 
administrative  power,  as  well  as  authority  for  the 
raising  of  municipal  revenues  and  for  the  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  of  municipal  moneys,  is  cen- 
tred in  this  municipal  council.  Every  ramification 
of  the  complicated  municipal  system  flows  from  this 
central  reservoir  of  authority  and  of  administrative 
energy. 

But  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  strange 
and  unscientific  theory  that  it  is  unsafe  to  lodge  a 
full  authority  anywhere.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  give  the  mayor  a  veto  upon  the  actions  of  the 
council,  and  to  give  the  council  a  veto  upon  ap- 
pointments and  other  actions  of  the  mayor ;  then  to 
remove,  both  from  the  council  and  the  mayor,  one 
after  another  important  branch  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration, and  to  give  it  to  some  special  board 
deriving  its  authority  in  some  complex  way  in  part 
from  the  legislature,  in  part  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  perhaps  in  part  from  several  munici- 
pal bodies.  And  so  there  has  resulted  an  entangled 
network  which  has  made  inevitable  the  dispersion 
of  all  authority  and  responsibility,  and  has  made 
the  municipal  domain  a  rich  field  for  political  free- 
booters and  machine-workers.  The  evils  flowing 
from  this  lack  of  simplicity  of  organization  have 
been  aggravated  by  arrangements  which  have  made 
it  needlessly  easy  for  party  politics  to  tlu'ow  real 
municipal  issues  into  the  background. 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  degradation  that  has  resulted  from  these 
structural  defects  in  American  city  government, 
the  common  council  has,  as  a  rule,  sunk  much 
lower  than  the  majoralty,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  need  elucidation.  "When,  therefore,  municipal 
reformers  have  desired  to  find  some  rallying-point 
around  which  to  build  up  centralized  responsibility 
in  city  government,  they  have  found  it  easier,  and 
for  the  time  being  safer,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  mayor  than  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  consequences  of  this  movement  may  be  seen  in 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  several  other  cities.  In  the 
very  considerable  though  only  moderately  successful 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  reform  and  recon- 
struct the  government  of  New  York  since  the  days 
of  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring,  this  same  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  the  liands  of  the  mayor  has  been 
the  most  marked.  Within  recent  years,  therefore. 
New  York  has  been  the  scene  of  several  campaigns 
of  much  significance  and  of  true  educational  value, 
in  which  the  efforts  of  municipal  reformers  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  attempt  to  elect  a  strong 
and  highly  reputable  man  for  the  exercise,  through 
two  years,  of  the  numerous  and  really  autocratic 
powers  that  now  belong  to  the  office  of  mayor. 


Unfortunately,  the  municipal  elections  coincide 
in  date  with  the  regular  State  and  national  elec- 
tions, and  therefore  fall  so  completely  under  the 
malign  influences  of  the  party  machines  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  secure  for  a  good  candidate 
the  united  support  of  all  the  people  who  at  a  difi'erent 
time  of  the  year,  apart  from  the  heated  circum- 
stances  of  a  general  political  campaign,  could  read- 
ily work  together  in  perfect  harmony  for  a  mayor 
pledged  to  no  party  preferences  in  making  appoint- 
ments, and  pledged  to  use  his  entire  authority  for 
a  pure  and  non-partisan  municipal  administration. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  New  York's 
municipal  elections  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  excitement  of  political  Novembers  may  seem 
well-nigh  insuperable ;  but  this  is  a  reform  that 
must  be  i-egarded  as  a  primary  condition  of  good 
city  government.  The  great  London  municipal 
campaigns  will  always  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Those  of  the  "greater  New  York"  of  the 
future  must,  in  like  manner,  be  fought  out  upon 
actual  municipal  questions  and  issues. 

As  yet  the  men  whose  opinions  have  weight  in 
New  York,  through  practical  experience  or  through 
official  or  party  influence,  have  evolved  very  few 
general  ideas  looking  toward  ultimate  reform 
that  rest  upon  a  common  basis  or  principle.  Yet 
two  sound  principles  of  a  rudimentary  sort  would 
seem  to  be  emerging  distinctly  out  of  the  mass  of 
contradictory  platforms  and  diverse  theories.  One 
is  the  sound  principle  that  Albany's  perpetual  in- 
terference should  at  least  be  greatly  curtailed,  and 
that  New  York  should  be  governed  at  New  York,  by 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  for  the  sake  of  New 
York.  The  other  is  the  sound  principle  that  de- 
mands some  more  centralized,  and  therefore  more 
fully  responsible,  form  of  municipal  government. 

EX-MAYOR  grace's  VIEWS. 

The  writer  has  sought  interviews  with  several  New 
York  men  of  experience  and  prominence  touching 
the  main  question  of  a  structural  reform  in  New 
York's  municipal  sj^stem,  with  the  result  of  secur- 
ing several  opinions  well  worth  publishing.  Ex- 
Mayor  W.  R.  Grace  makes  the  following  keen  and 
condensed  reply  to  the  question  what  next  step  he 
would  deem  wisest  for  the  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York : 

A  clean  ballot  law  requiring  a  blanket  ballot  and 
containing  provisions  calculated  to  jjrevent  the 
abuse  of  tlie  pasters,  is  one  of  tlie  necessities  of  tlie 
day  for  securing  good  government  in  cities.  The 
absolute  power  of  removal  as  well  as  of  appointment 
of  all  commissioners  and  lieads  of  departments 
should  be  vested  in  the  mayor,  the  power  of  removal 
to  be  subject  to  no  check  beyond  that  of  filing  the 
reasons  for  such  removals — expressed  in  writing. 
This  latter  reform  would  bean  immense  gain  in  the 
government  of  great  cities,  since  it  would  enable  a 
mayor  to  make  a  record  all  his  own  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  would  enable  the 
voters  to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  tlie  one  offi- 
cial for  whom  they  vote,  for  the  conduct  of  the 


health,     street-cleaning,    and  other 
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police,    excise, 
departments.    - 

Mr.  Grace  sees  clearly  that  voting  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  all  government  and  administration  and  that 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the  ballot  are  es- 
sential above  all.  He  sees,  further,  the  necessity 
for  an  unmistakable  centre  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility. And  natm-ally,  from  having  exercised  the 
duties  of  the  mayor's  office,  he  perceives  the  limi- 
tations under  which  a  man  of  good  intentions  must 
at  present  occupy  that  position,  and  he  would  unify 
and  focalii:e  the  city  government  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  effective  authority  of  a  one-man  adminis- 
tration. As  matters  immediately  stand,  Mr.  Grace 
would  seem  to  be  justified.  The  movement  toward 
centrality  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  might 
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with  advantage  go  mucli  farther  in  New  ^ork  than 
it  has  yet  reached,  although  ultimately  such  unihed 
authority  might  well  be  made  over  to  a  large  central 
council. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.    HEWITT. 

Ex-Mayor  Abram  S.Hewitt,  while  not  disposed 
to  answer  questions  categorically,  dwelt  with  great 
force  and  clearness  upon  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
vice of  measures  by  which  party  issues  and  party 
politicians  should  cease  to  dominate  in  municipal 
affairs  Mr.  Hewitt  would  regard  almost  any  systeni 
of  citT  government  as  fairly  workable  if  a  rea 
municipal  spirit   were   aroused,  and    if   municipal 


government  were  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outside 
political  machinery. 

I  think  [said  Mr.  Hewitt]  there  is  a  great  mis- 
apprehension in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  nature  of 
municipal  government  and  the  reasons  why  m  this 
country  it  receives  so  much  criticism.  The  evils 
are  not  so  much  due  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment created  by  law  in  any  particular  place  a&_to 
tlie  indifference  of  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  officers  who  ad- 
minister the  government.  If,  for  example  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  is  complained  of, 
the  responsibility  is  not  due  to  any  defects  in  the 
law  but  to  the  fact  that  the  voters  are  governed  by 
partisan  considerations  rather  than  by  the  local  in- 
terests of  the  city. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  we  suttei 
is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  or  the  distribution  of  the 
duties  to  the  respective  departments,  but  m  such 
legislation  as  will  tend  to  prevent  the  merger  ot 
municipal    interests   into  the   irrelevant   issues    of 

national  politics.  j.  ^i>  „ii 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  government  of  all 
large  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
selected  with  reference  not  to  their  qualifications  tor 
local  administration,  so  much  as  for  their  influence 
in  party  organizations.  However  well  disposed 
these  officers  may  be  toward  the  proper  pertorm- 
ance  of  their  duties,  they  are  necessarily  con- 
strained and  overruled  by  the  exigencies  of  partisan 
interests,  and  are  compelled  to  reward  political  ser- 
vice by  public  offices. 

PARTISANSHIP  MUST   BE  ELIMINATED. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  charter  of  the 
citv  of  New  York  or  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  re- 
Quires  serious  or  constant  amendment.     Either  ot 
them  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  community.     It  would  be  a  mistake 
it  seems  to  me,  to  unite  these  cities  under  a  general 
o-overnment  until  we  have  found  out  how  to  govern 
them  separately  without  regard  ^  Partv  politics^ 
The  evils  under  which  we  now  suffer  will  only  be 
intensified  by  subjecting  a  greater  mass  of  property 
and  of  interests  to  the  control  of  party  politicians 
How  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  municipal 
government  from  party  influence  is  the  Problem  to 
be  solved      New  charters  will  not  accomplish  this 
result;  neither  will  consolidation  of  the  two  cities 
bring  it  about.     A  very  able  and  conscientious  com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Tilden  discussed  the 
Xle  subject  with  more  care  and  intelligence  than 
has  ever  within  my  knowledge  been  applied  to  the 
question.     I  can  only  refer  those  who  feel  an  intei- 
est  in  the  subject  to  the  report  of  that  commission, 
which  was  not  acceptable   mainly    because  it  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  suffrage  in  municipal  elections. 
I  do  not  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  report,  but  I  can  commend  it 
as  the  best  deliverance  on  the  subject  which  has 
been  made  in  my  day. 

Mr  Hewitt  has  reason  to  speak  with  emphasis 
upon  the  mischievous  effects  of  party  politics  in 
New  York  government.  In  1886  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
elected  mayor  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  a 
campaign  of  unusual  interest,  when  the  other  can- 
didates were  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Eepubli- 
can  ticket  and  Mr.  Henry  George  upon  an  indepen- 
dent ticket  supported  chiefly  by  workingmen's  or- 
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ganizations.  All  these  gentlemen  were  reputable 
citizens,  though  Mr.  George  more  conspicuously 
than  either  of  the  others  represented  certain  definite 
municipal  plans  and  proposals.  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
elected,  and  brought  both  distinguished  ability  as  a 
public  man  and  incorruptible  personal  character  to 
the  headship  of  the  municipality.  He  ought  to  have 
been  re-elected  for  a  second  term  ;  but  in  1888  the 
Tammany  Democracy  put  Mr.  Grant  into  the  field 
as  a  candidate,  and  the  Republicans  made  a  party 
nomination,  while  Mr.  Hewitt  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Independents  and  the  anti- Tammany 
Democrats.  Tammany  carried  the  day 
simply  because  the  great  army  of  good 
citizens  opposed  to  Tammany  was 
divided  between  Mr.  Hewitt  and  the 
Republican  candidate.  The  election 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  was  so  dominated 
by  the  political  issues  and  excitements 
of  the  season  that  the  demands  of  good 
municipal  government  had  no  chance 
for  recognition.  Mr.  Hewitt  might,  in 
a  separate  municipal  campaign  removed 
some  months  from  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eral election,  have  received  the  support 
of  the  Republican  voters  and  been  easily 
re-elected.  The  moral  of  his  argument 
and  of  his  experience  is  simply  this : 
There  are  enough  voters  in  New  York 
who  desire  clean  and  efficient  citj'  gov- 
ernment and  whose  interests  are  abso- 
lutely identical  in  the  matter,  to  carry 
the  day  in  every  election  if  only  the 
fatal  division  upon  lines  of  national 
politics  can  be  somehow  prevented. 

THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  REFORMER. 

The  People's  Municipal  League  is  a 
body  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  who, 
without  any  •*  fuss  and  feathers  "  or  un- 
due pretensions,  have  been  for  some 
time  past  endeavoring  to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  municipal  affairs 
and  to  aid  the  best  causes  and  candidates 
in  actual  campaigns.  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Deming,  whose  prominence  in  this  line  of  effort 
has  been  well  earned  by  his  knowledge  both  practi- 
cal and  theoretical,  and  by  his  courage  in  facing 
the  foes  of  good  government,  expresses  in  strong 
terms  his  sense  of  the  evils  that  flow  from  the  pres- 
ent illogical  and  ever-changing  code  of  laws  which 
deal  with  the  government  and  affairs  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Deming  makes  the  following  reply 
to  questions  submitted  to  him : 

You  ask  me  to  state  succinctly  what  would  be 
the  most  important  next  step  for  the  general  reform 
and  improvement  of  the  municipal  condition  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  answer,  wipe  out  of  existence 
every  law  on  the  statute-book  with  regard  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  start  over  again.  You  ask. 
"What  would  be  a  better  framework  of  municipal 


organization  for  New  York  than  the  one  now  exist- 
ing?" I  answer,  a  framework  which  exactly  ex- 
presses the  fundamental  idea  that  community  inter- 
ests should  be  controlled  by  the  community  whose 
interests  are  affected. 

FUNDAMENTAL   REMEDIES   WANTED. 

The  present  condition  of  municipal  adminstra- 
tion  in  New  York  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  unfort- 
unate series  of  misapplication  of  alleged  remedies. 
One  symptom  of  disease  after  another  has  been 
treated,  hut  the  disease  itself  has  never  been  pre- 
scribed for.     It   is  as   if  the  victim  of  the  opium 
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habit  has  substituted  the  use  of  chloral  and  then 
the  use  of  whiskey,  all  the  while  remaining  help- 
lessly intemperate,  changing  merely  the  form  of  his 
debauch.  The  laws  under  which  the  city  of  New 
York  is  governed  are  a  congeries  of  conflicting 
statutes,  some  of  them  well  intended,  some  of  them 
vicious,  and  none  of  them  parts  of  a  comprehen- 
sive well-considered  plan  for  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs.  From  time  to  time  the  bad  re- 
sults of  some  particular  form  of  evil  attract  so  nuich 
attention  that  there  is  an  u))rising  against  this  par- 
ticular form  of  evil,  but  the  festering  cause  of  the 
whole  brood  of  municipal  disorders  is  left  imtouched 
antl  the  evil  breaks  out  again,  if  not  in  the  same 
place,  with  equal  force  and  virtdence  in  some  other 
part  of  the  nuinicii)al  body  jjoiitic. 

Therefore  I  have  answered  your  first  question 
with  a  sweeping  statement  that  the  entire  body  of 
laws  on  the   subject   of   municipal   government  in 
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New  York  shouUl  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  we 
should  begin  afiesh.  Nor  is  the  ^-aH^ation  of  th^ 
bevoud  the  reahn  of  practical  pohtics  ^^l^^  Y/ 
Citv  is  the  creature  of  the  legislature  ;  but  the  leg- 
islature is  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
A  article  in  the  State  constitution  guaranteeing  to 
New  York  City  the  possibility  of  managing  its  own 
^f?rirsaud  preventing  interference  by  the  legisla- 
Uui  would  go  ver^  far  toward  accomplishing 
practically  what  is  implied  in  my  answer  to  your 
first  question. 

New  York  contains  as  high  a  proportion  of  good 
citizenship  as  any  other  of  the  worlds  great  com- 
munities. An  immense  majority  of  its  people  want 
Kood  government.  The  time  will  come  therefore, 
then  its  municipal  affairs  will  cease  to  be  made  the 
football  of  the  party  politicians  on  both  sides  and 
when  it  will  obtain  the  home  rule  that  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  its  good  government,  under  a 
charter  providing  a  simple  central,  unified,  and 
democratic  framework  of  organization. 

Mr  Deming's  sweeping  demand  for  an  abolition 
of  the  Albany  system  of  regulating  New  York's  af- 
fairs has  been  justified  ten  times  over  in  the  past 
six  weeks  by  current  events.     The  crowning  outrage 
has  been  the  hurried  enactment  of  a  bill  to  turn 
a  part  of  Central  Park   into  a   race-course-a  bill 
hastily    signed    by    the   Governor,    and   thereupon 
surreptitiously  and  indecently  taken  up  for  instant 
prosecution    by    a  Park    Board  acting  against   the 
overwhelming  and  enraged   protest   of   every  part 
of  the  community  except  a  clique  of  sporting  men 
and   millionaire    owners    of    racehorses.     A    local 
legislative  body,  acting  openly  and  discussing  public 
<luestions  thoroughly,  could  not  possibly  have  com- 
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mitted  an  outrage  so  infamous.  No  conceivable 
form  of  self-government  could  work  as  vilely  as  the 
present  government  from  Albany. 


111.  THE  PROPOSED  "GREATER  NEW  YORK." 


All  these  problems  affecting  the  organization  and 
government  of  New  York  City  would  be  pertinent 
enough    at   any    time,    but  they  derive  an    added 
interest    and   importance  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  now    under  active   discussion  a  project  for    the 
creation    of    a    so-called    "G^'eater  New  Icork     by 
the  consolidation   into  one    municipality  of    Neu 
York   and    Brooklyn,   Staten   Island,    a   portion   of 
Westchester  County,  and  a   large   area  upon   Long 
Island  adjacent  to  Brooklyn.     The  presen  New  "i  ork 
has    an   area    of    39  square    miles,  while  the  area 
of  the  consolidation  is  318  square  miles.     Brooklyn 
contains  29  square  miles,  Staten  Island  comprises 
nearly   60   square  miles,  the  proposed  Westchester 
County  annex  has  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles, 
and   the   Long   Island   townships   included    m  the 
scheme  have  an  aggregate   extent  of  perhaps   1.0 
miles.     Taking  the  New   York  Post-office  and  Citj 
Hall  as  a  centre,  a  radius  of  four  miles-which  just 
enters  the  lower  part  of  Central  Park-includes  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  o^  .frook  jn^ 
The  distance  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  City  Hall  to 
the  northern  limits  of  the  present  municipality  of 
New  York ;  and  a  like  distance  of  fifteen  miles  m 


precisely  the  opposite  direction  carries  one  to  the 
remote    parts    of    Staten    Island.        The    proposed 
"Greater  New  York"  may  be  said  roughly  to  com- 
prise the  territory  within  a  radius  of  sixteen  miles 
from  the  New  York  City  Hall-with  the  very  im- 
portant exception  that  nothing  can  be  included  that 
lies  we=t  of  the  Hudson  River  and  west  ot   Staten 
Island,  because  a  municipal   corporation  chartered 
by  the  legislature  at  Albany  cannot  extend  into  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.     The  so-called  "Greater  Lon- 
don "  over  which  the  metropolitan  police  have  ju- 
risdiction, extends  approximately   fifteen  miles   m 
every  direction  from  Charing  Cross.     Sooner  or  later 
the  London   municipality  will   insist  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  all  this  suburban  area.     If  New  \ork  s 
Jersey   suburbs   could   be    absorbed,    therefore,  the 
"Greater    London"   and   the    "Greater   New   \ork 
would  be  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  would 
each  include  about  600  square  miles. 

THE  GREAT  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
The  population  living  within   fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  of  the   New  York  City   Hall  all  belongs,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  one  great  community  having  much 
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of  common  interest  and  liaving  a 
character  as  integral  as  that  of  tlie 
"Greater  London."  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  as  truly  portions  of 
one  great  city  as  arc  Loudon  nortii 
of  the  Thames  and  London  south 
of  the  Thames.  The  municijial 
union — under  the  government  of  the 
new  London  council — of  the  numer- 
ous dissevered  parts  of  the  vast 
community  has  resulted,  as  already 
shown,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
development  of  local  public  spirit, 
and  in  the  inception  of  great  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  and 
the  enhanced  well-being  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  consolidation  of 
such  portions  of  the  actual  metropo- 
lis at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  as 
State  lines  will  permit,  would  in 
like  manner  result  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  local  pride  and  municipal 
spirit  which  are  now  lacking,  and 
from  which  great  achievements 
might  be  expected  to  result. 

The  legislature  of  1880  passed  an 
act  which  created  a  Commission  of 
Municipal  Consolidation  Inquiry. 
The  commission  is  composed  of 
twelve  men,  appointed  in  part  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  in  part 
by  the  mayors  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  the  governing  author- 
ities of  other  parts  of  the  proposed 
consolidation.  The  father  of  the 
movement  was  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green, 
of  New  York,  and  he  is  president  of 
the  commission,  while  Mr.  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn,  is  vice-presi- 
dent. The  labors  of  the  commission 
have  attracted  great  local  attention, 
and  the  present  legislature  has  been  asked  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  its  further  work,  and  to 
sanction  a  submission  of  the  main  question  at  a 
special  election  to  the  voters  of  the  cities  and  areas 
already  specified.  Unexpected  opposition  has  been 
met  at  Albany,  but  a  temporary  back-set  only  ad- 
vertises the  movement  and  makes  its  early  success 
the  more  certain. 

MR.    GREEN'S  SERVICES  AS  A  CITY-MAKER. 

The  great  authority  upon  this  question  is  Mr. 
Green.  His  arguments  and  statements  have  been 
masterly  and  unanswerable.  Perhaj)s  no  other  citi- 
zen of  New  York  so  completely  typifies  the  broad 
municipal  spirit  as  does  Andrew  H.  Green,  and  cer- 
tainly no  other  has  been  so  closely  identified  with 
those  public  works,  enterpri.ses,  and  reforms  of  the 
past  thirty  years  that  are  most  creditable  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  present  efforts  for  consolidation 
only  revive  a  plan  which  he  began  to  advocate  more 
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than  twenty  years  ago.  His  prominence  in  New 
York  City  affairs  began  in  about  1857,  when  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  he  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  educational  system  to  which  it  has  always 
owed  much.  While  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission 
a])pointed  to  lay  out  Central  Park.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  commission,  and  as  the  work  progressed 
he  became  also  its  president,  and  afterward,  under 
the  title  of  Comptroller  of  the  Park, he  assumed  ex- 
ecutive duties  which  gave  him  almost  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  The  work  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commi.ssioners,  then  a  State  board,  com- 
mended itself  so  highly  that  this  body  was  charged 
by  the  legislature  with  various  tasks  and  functions 
not  originally  intended.  Powers  were  conferred 
upon  it  to  lay  out  the  north  end  of  the  island  and  to 
survey  the  lower  part  of  Westchester  County,  to  de- 
vise ])lans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  River 
and  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  and  for  the  location  of 
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bridges  across  them,  to  establish  bulkhead  lines  on 
the  North  Eiwr  above  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  to  lay 
out  that  part  of  Manhattan  Island  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue  and  south  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  On  all  these  subjects  IMr.  Green  made  ex- 
haustive reports  which  were  recognized  as  authori- 
tative ;  and  these  have  afforded  the  basis  upon  which 
the  great  northward  development  of  the  city  has  pro- 
ceeded. His  regard  for  every  public  greensward  as 
sacred  ground  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  people 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Parks  of 
New  York. 

Among  the  more  important  works  that  IMr.  Green 
has  either  originated  or  promoted  are  the  River- 
side and  Morniugside  parks,  the  East  River  Bridge, 
the  Washington  Bridge,  the  new  aqueduct,  the 
Niagara  Park,  and  the  new  parks  in  Westchester 
Counts-.  He  has  strongly  advocated  the  bridge 
across' the  Hudson  River,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
State  commission  appointed  to  fix  its  location  and 


prepare  its  plans.  He  has  recently  revived  his 
recommendation  made  many  years  ago  for  a  I'ort 
Washington  Park,  and  the  city  authorities  have 
approved  the  project.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
services  Mr.  Green  has  ever  rendered  to  the  city  of 
New  York  were  those  performed  by  him  during 
nearly  six  vears  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  city 
comptroller  It  was  he  who  bore  the  the  brunt  of 
the  fi^ht  against  the  enti-enched  municipal  ring  ot 
1870  Ind  brought  system  out  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion'of  the  city's  finances.     Mr.  Green  was  one  of 


the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  late  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  under 
which  Mr.  Tilden  had  intended  to  bestow  upon  the 
people  of  New  York  a  great  free  library.     Such  is 
the    man— thoroughly  conversant  with  every  argu-    • 
ment  for  and  against  the  project,  of  the  ripest  energy 
and  experience,  and  of  the  most  unquestioned  and 
absolute  probity— who   is  the  leading  advocate  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  parts  of  the  "  Greater  New  York" 
and  the  erection  of  a  centi-al  municipal  government 
for  a  community  which  in  its  entirety  now  possesses 
three  millions  of  people.      It  is  no  ill-considered 
project,  but  one  that  is  soberly  feasible  and  wholly 
advisable. 

MR.    WIMA^  ON  THE   "GREATER    NEW  YORK." 

Probably  no  citizen  of  the  "  Greater  New  York"  is 
more  conversant  with  the  physical  problems  to  be 
met  and  overcome  in  the  proposed  expansion  than 
Mr.  Erastus  Wiman.     He  has  long  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  and  un- 
wisdom,   from    every    point    of 
view,  of  neglecting  measures  that 
would  help  to  relieve  the  terrible 
congestion   of   population  upon 
the   narrow  island  strip,  barely 
two   miles    wide,  that    extends 
only  eight  or  nine  miles   from 
the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River. 
Upon  the  whole  situation,    for 
the    improvement  of   which  he 
deems   consolidation  to    be  the 
one  great  remedy,    Mr.  Wiman 
has  written  for  use  in  this  arti- 
cle the  following  extremely  in- 
teresting paragraphs : 

If    civilization     has    for     its 
purpose  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  and  if  human  happi- 
ness is  to  be  judged  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  homes  of  the  great 
bodv  of  the  people,    then   may 
civilization  stand  appalled  at  its 
own  failure  in  the  city  of  New 
York.     The  home   of    the    me- 
chanic   and    the    working-man 
within  the  meti-opolis  of  the  New 
World    is,  in  nine  cases   out  of 
ten,  a  tenement,  and  though  in 
later    years  some  few  of  these 
have  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  flat  or  an  apartment,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  tenement.     In  no 
sense  is  it  a  house  of  his  own,  in  ,iio  case  an  indepen- 
dent structure  or  one  in  which  he  has  the^ slightest 
pride,  because  in  it  he  has  not  the  slightest  proprie- 
tary interest. 

TENEMENT  CROWDING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  recent  sanitary  census  of  the  police  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenement  district,  called  for  by  law 
and  altogether  separate  from  the  national  or  State 
census,  reveals  figures  so  startling  as  almost  to  be 
beyond  belief,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to 
threaten  the  future  of  the  mighty  metropolis.  J^or 
unless  her  mechanics  and  working-men  are  prosper- 
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ous,  contented,  and  well-housed,  the  first  signs  of 
commercial  and  moral  decadence  have  set  in,  and 
no  form  of  improved  municipal  government  nor  no 
highlj'  prosperous  condition  of  the  wealthy  classes 
will  stem  the  tide  of  decline  in  mental,  physical, 
and  financial  conditions. 

The  figures  of  the  census  referred  to  show  that 
within  the  area  designated  by  the  Board  of  Health 
as  the  tenement  district,  the  Sanitary  Police  in 
September  found  families  in  number  no  less  than 
276,000.  At  first  sight  of  these  figures  the  mind 
hardly  takes  in  their  full  significance.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  families  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  groups  of  persons  of  more  than  five 
each.  This  group  includes  the  father,  or  the  bread- 
winner, the  dear  mother,  the  boys  or  the  girls,  and 
the  baby,  making  up  the  most  precious  organization 
in  the  world's  economy — that  on  which  is  based  al- 
most all  hope  of  individual  happiness  on  earth,  which 
is  typical  of  happiness  in  heaven,  and  on  which  rest 
the  foundations  of  government,  whether  it  be  of  the 
municipality  or  of  the  republic.  This  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  276,000  families  found  to  be  housed  in  the 
tenement  disti"icts  of  New  York,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,800,000,  numbers  no  less  than  1,250,000 
souls  ;  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  gi-eat  city  are  compelled  to  live  not  only  on 
rented  premises,  but  on  premises  occupied  in  com- 
mon with  others,  and  in  the  character  and  growth  of 
which  there  are  no  sensible  signs  of  improvement. 

THE  CONGESTION  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

It  may  be  true  that  numerous  down-town  struct- 
ures in  business  centres  evince  great  growth  in 
New  York ;  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  the  resi- 
dential quarters  of  the  city  enormously  expand,  and 
that  the  avenues  and  all  cross-streets  far  up  in  the 
hundreds  are  crowded  with  happy  homes  of  a  pros- 
perous and  thrifty  community.  But  for  homes 
under  a  cost  of  $5, 000  for  house  and  lot,  and  for 
mechanics  earning  $3  per  day  and  less,  the  grow- 
ing provision  within  the  city  is  inadequate  to  a  de- 
gree seriously  threatening  its  future  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Already  manufacturers  are  fleeing  from  it,  and 
outlying  suburbs  like  Newark,  Bridgeport,  Pater- 
son,  Elizabeth,  Norwalk,  and  New  Haven  are  pros- 
pering to  a  remarkable  degree  because  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  New  York  to  comfortably  house  her  skilled 
labor,  and  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  handling 
raw  material,  coal,  and  finished  products  within  her 
boundaries.  As  compared  with  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Wilmington,  Reading,  and  other  similar  man- 
ufacturing centres,  New  York  is  not  at  all  in  the 
race,  because  all  these  are  "cities  of  homes  for 
working-men,"  while  New  York  is  a  city  of  tene- 
ments for  the  only  class  on  which  her  future  pros- 
pects depend. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  congested  condition 
of  the  metropolis,  which  is  most  aptly  described  by 
Henry  George  in  a  sentence  of  tremendous  import, 
viz.,  "In  the  city  of  New  York  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  populace  pay  tribute  to  the  other  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  privilege  of  shelter"?  The  natural  and 
simplest  remedy  for  this  congestion  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  city,  and  the  expansion  of  its  boundaries 
so  as  to  include  the  amplest  space  and  accommoda- 
tion not  only  for  its  present  teeming  population, 
but  for  the  great  increase  which,  within  the  lifetime 
of  children  now  bom,  is  certain  as  the  sun  to  come. 

EXPANSION,    CONSOLIDATION,    AND  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  pressure  of  po])ulation  the 
occupancy  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York  has  gone 


forward  at  tremendous  pace.  In  the  single  instance 
of  Brooklyn  an  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  out- 
growth essential  to  New  York,  while  even  beyond 
the  annexed  district  toward  the  north,  in  New  Jer- 
sey toward  the  west,  and  in  Staten  Island  toward 
the  south,  a  growth  has  gone  forward  of  great  pro- 
portions at  the  expense  of  New  York,  and  yet  for 
her  eventual  benefit.  It  will  be  for  her  benefit  if 
she  is  wise  in  time  to  shape  and  control  this  growth, 
and  by  a  wise  and   improved  form  of  municipal 
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government   seek  to  build  up  a  vast  city  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Gi-eater  New  York. " 

In  the  conception  and  fulfilment  of  the  proposal 
to  consolidate  New  York,  Brooklyn,  a  large  portion 
of  Westchester  County,  and  Staten  Island  lies  the 
hope  of  the  "  city  of  the  future"  that  will  be  worthy 
the  genius  and  destiny  of  the  American  people. 
From  it  would  flow  enlarged  and  economical  means 
of  communication  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  greatest  aggregation  of  humanity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Free  bridges,  free  ferries,  a 
free  tunnel  under  the  bay  to  Brooklyn  from  Staten 
Island,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rapid  transit  around 
the  edge  of  NewYork  to  supplement  that  now  existing^ 
on  the  main  avenues,  would  work  a  revolution  more 
beneficial  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  by 
anything  else  anywhere  else  could  be  achieved. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  A  HUNDRED  CITIZENS. 

Essential  to  the  perfection  of  government  of  so 
vast  an  aggregation  would  be  the  creation  of  a  body 
of  citizens  by  a  selection  of  the  universal  voice  of  all 
the  people.  A  hundred  men  of  public  spirit,  elected 
by  the  people  at  large  because  of  their  prominence 
and  fitness  for  so  high  an  lionor  and  so  great  a  duty, 
would  give  to  "  Greater  New  York"  an  administration 
of  its  affairs  consistent  with  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
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terests  involved  and  the  dignity  and  influence  of  so 
great  a  commonwealth.  Separated  from  the  State 
and  the  interference  of  men  ill-trained  and  ignorant 
of  the  wants  of  the  city,  it  should  be  a  self-con- 
tained and  self-governing  community,  compared 
with  which  the  existing  methods  would  sink  into 
utter  insignificance  and  ridicule.  The  ward  heeler, 
the  unknown  alderman,  the  professional  politician 
now  found  on  the  commissions  regulating  depart- 
ments, would  be  displaced  equally  with  that  strange 
travesty  on  the  noblest  of  sentiments,  "  A  govern- 
ment of  the  Boss,  by  the  Boss,  and  for  the  Boss !" 

The  example  of  London  in  the  recent  impor- 
tant change  in  her  internal  affairs  may  well  be 
studied  closely  in  its  possible  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  numerous  other  great  aggregations  of  people.  No- 
where is  a  change  more  urgently  needed  than  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  New  World,  where  poi^ulation 
has  become  denser,  where  there  is  less  provision  for 
happy  homes,  and  where,  as  long  as  existing  condi- 
tions continue  of  misgovernment  and  a  lack  of 
public  spirit,  a  decadence  is  more  probable  than  in 
any  city  of  the  Old  World. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  QUESTION. 
The  working  out  of  transit  problems  will,  as  Mr. 
Wiman  shows,  have  the  effect  to  distribute  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  "  Greater  New  York"  over  a  far  wider 
area,  and  thus  incidentally  to  promote  in  a  hundred 
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Chairman  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 

ways  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. Topographically,  New  York's  position  is 
peculiar.  The  primary  problem  in  devising  a  rapid 
transit  system  is  to  secure  sufficient  facilities  for 
moving  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  every 
day  ujjon  parallel  lines  lengthwise  with  the  island. 
Surface  street  railways  run  upon  almost  all  of  the 
longitudinal  thoroughfares,  and  the  elevated  rail- 
way system  plays  a  very  great  part  in  the  enormous 
daily  movement  of  population  ;  but  the  growth  not 
only  of  the  upper  portion  of  Manhattan  Island,  but 


also  of  the  large  annexed  district  north  of  the  island, 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  present  facilities  are 
already  far  overtaxed. 

THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMMISSION. 

Early  in  1891  a  board  of  rapid  transit  commission- 
ers for  the  city  of  New  York  was  appointed,  and  in 
October  it  was  ready  with  a  report.  The  chairman 
of  this  board  is  Mr.  William  Steinway.  It  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  thorough  and  intelligent  way  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  situation,  determining  at  the 
outset  that  it  must  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  system  of  rapid  transit 
as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  at  present  and 
be  capable  of  expansion  in  the  future.  After  sub- 
mission of  many  plans  and  much  public  discus- 
sion, it  was  decided  that  ra^jid  transit  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  must  be  secured  by  a  four-track 
underground  structure,  and  it  was  determined  that 
this  line  should  follow  Broadway,  the  underground 
road  to  be  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 

The  route  is  along  Broadway  and  the  Boulevard 
underground  to  121st  Street,  whence  it  proceeds  by 
viaduct  to  134th  Street,  and  northward  partly  under 
ground  and  partly  upon  viaducts  of  masonry  to  the 
city  limits — a  total  distance  of  some  sixteen  miles. 
Another  line  is  to  diverge  from  Broadway  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  follow  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues 
in  a  general  northerly  direction  to  Jerome  Park, 
this  route  lying  about  a  mile  east  of  the  other. 
Electricity  is  regarded  by  the  commissioners  as  the 
probable  motive  power.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  capital  will  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  franchise  for  the  construction 
and  opei-ation  of  so  costly  but  so  desirable  an  im- 
provement. As  Mr.  Wiman  intimates,  a  rapid 
transit  system  following  the  shore  line  of  the  island 
is  deemed  preferable  in  some  quarters. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN   GATEWAYS. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  "  Greater  New  York"  of  the 
future,  however,  it  is  essential  not  only  that  there 
should  be  transit  facilities  upon  Manhattan  Island, 
but  also  that  there  should  be  bridges  and  tunnels  to 
connect  the  island  with  adjacent  areas.  The  first 
great  step  was  the  Brooklyn  suspension  bridge.  In 
Harper's  Weekly  for  March  12,  Mr.  John  G.  Speed 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  number  of  bridging 
and  tunnelling  projects  now  chartered,  begun,  or 
proposed.  There  are,  as  he  says,  at  this  time  five 
different  plans  on  foot  for  joining  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  four  to  connect  New  York  and 
Long  Island,  all  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
and  it  should  be  added  that  a  tunnel  from  Staten 
Island  to  Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the 
very  early  future.  There  are  to  be  two  or  three 
additional  bridges  to  connect  New  York  with 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City,  a  great  bridge  across 
the  Hudson  at  about  Twenty-third  Street,  and  sev- 
eral railway  tunnels  under  the  Hudson,  one  of  which 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  New  York  of  the 
future  will  be  transformed  thi'ough  the  agency  of 
these  splendid  new  gateways. 
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IV.     LONDON'S   MUNICIPAL  STATESMEN   AND  THEIR   PROGRAMMES. 


The  recent  London  campaign  has  evoked  numer- 
ous brochures  and  hand-books  which  are  valuable 
as  contributions  to  the  general  literature  of  munic- 
ipal government.  One  of  these  is  a  volume  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  upon  "The  London  Programme." 
Another  is  an  elector's  hand-book  which  contains  a 
brilliant  accoimt  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  of  the 
three  years'  work  of  the  late  council.  In  some  re- 
spects the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  all  is  an 
elector's  guide,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  and  issued 
from  the  London  office  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  people  of  New  York  would  find  Mr.  Stead's  or 
Mr.  Massingham 's  hand-book  particularly  interest- 
ing because  of  the  glimpse  they  give  of  the  motives 
and  chai'acters  of  the  men  who  are  now  at  the  helm 
and  who  may  be  called  the  municipal  statesmen  of 
London. 

"the  rascals  of  the  county  council." 
The  majority  in  the  late  Council  were  subjected, 
through  their  entire  term,  to  very  severe,  and  fre- 
quently to  abusive  and  derisive,  criticism.    Mr.  Stead 
'writes  as  follows : 

The  other  day  a  charming  representative  of  the 
■ancient  aristocracy  of  England,  seated  in  front  of 
a  cheery  fire  in  a  West  End  mansion,  remarked 
complacently  that  it  was  really  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  remain  in  town  just  now  to  help  to  defeat 
"  these  rascals  of  the  County  Council,  as  we  had  de- 
feated them  on  the  school  board.  We  have  at 
last  got  rid  of  their  swimming  baths  and  their 
pianos  for  the  board  scholars ;  now  we  must  get 
rid  of  these  ra.scals  who  are  raining  us  with 
rates,  and  who  will  end  by  driving  us  all  into 
the  workhouse. "  The  phrase  was  picturesque  and 
piquant.  It  embodies  in  a  sentence  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  opposition  to  the  Countj'  Council  and 
its  programme.  "  These  rascals  !  Down  with  these 
rascals !"  In  so  sacred  a  cause  anything  is  justifi- 
able. Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him.  And 
as  the  rascals  are  to  be  slain,  better  accuse  them  of 
raising  the  rates  which  in  reality  they  have  actually 
reduced. 

who  are  "these  rascals"? 

"Rascals"  forsooth — and  who  are  these  rascals? 
"Tlie  London  County  Council  consists  of  137  members 
of  varj-ing  degrees  of  reputation  from  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Lord  Hobhouse  at  the  top,  to  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Chapman  and  Sir  R.  Hanson  at  the  bottom,  but 
•among  the  whole  137  there  is  not  one  vian  tcho  has 
even  been  siisj^ected  of  corruption  or  of  abuse  of 
trust.  A  more  incorruptible  body  of  men  never  as- 
sembled for  the  government  of  a  great  city.  Nor  is 
it  merely  in  the  absence  of  the  gi'osser  forms  of  cor- 
ruption that  these  County  Councillors  have  made 
their  three  years  of  office  a  brilliant  example  of 
public  spirit  and  civic  devotion.  The  London 
County  Council  was  young.  It  was  therefore  inex- 
perienced, and  rash,  and  impulsive.  It  had  all  the 
faults,  but  it  had  all  the  magnificent  qualities  of 
youth.  It  has  sliowed  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
could  damp,  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
which  had  never  before  been  equalled,  much  less 
excelled,  in  the  memory  of  living  Londoners;  it  has 
displayed  a  courage  verging  on  audacity  in  the  way 


in  which  it  grappled  with  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  members 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  real  gluttons  for  work. 
There  has  been  something  of  antique  civic  patriot- 
ism— if  we  may  perpetrate  the  phrase — in  their 
boundless  devotion  to  the  city  which  they  represent, 
a  devotion  which  is  its  one  sufficing  reward.  For 
other  reward  they  have  none.  Not  even  an  approv- 
ing word  from  the  people  for  whom  they  have 
labored  and  spent  their  strength  and  their  substance 
amid  the  jibes  of  the  press  and  the  denunciations 
of  all  the  robbers  and  monopolists  and  sweaters  and 
vendors  of  obscenity,  whose  profits  they  have 
threatened. 

devotion  to  good  government. 
The  London   Councillors    serve  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever.     As  to  the   manner   in  which 
they  have   devoted  themselves  to  their  tasks,  Mr. 
Stead  says : 

There  are  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Council  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  London 
in  the  same  religious  spirit  that  men  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Church,  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  fat  living  or  a  comfortable  stipend. 
These  men  have  in  some  instances  sacrificed  their 
business  and  injured  their  health  by  their  devotion 
to  the  government  of  London.  They  are  at  it  all 
day  and  every  day,  rendering  an  unpaid  service  of 
intelligence  and  industry  which  no  money  could 
buy,  the  cash  value  of  which,  estimated  in  mere  Iqss 
of  earning  capacity  during  the  time  in  which  they 
are  attending,  not  to  their  own  affairs  but  to  those 
of  the  community,  is  very  great.  Besides  those  dozen 
men  who  may  be  said  to  live  in  committee-rooms 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  municipal  service, 
there  are  at  least  fifty  men  who  give  fully  half  their 
time  to  the  government  of  London.  The  remaining 
sixty  probably  do  not  give  more  than  one  day  in 
the  week.  Averaging  it  all  round,  therefore,  we 
may  say  fairly  that  each  Councillor  devotes  two 
days  a  week  to  the  service  of  the  town. 

Of  the  aristocratic  classes  there  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  last  Council,  although  Lord  Rose- 
bery, Lord  Compton,  Lord  Lingen,  and  Lord  Hob- 
house  were  all  Liberals,  and  the  Tories,  who  consti- 
tute three-fourths  of  the  peerage,  had  no  lords  on 
the  Council.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
Tory  members  belonging  to  aristocratic  families. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  a  great  banker,  repre- 
sented in  some  sense  the  monetary  interests  of  the 
city,  and  the  Council  contained  a  number  of  busi- 
ness men  of  wealth  and  prominence.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Councillors  were  simply  excellent 
citizens  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  London. 

lord  rosebery  as  a  municipal  statesman. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  sat  as  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  and  who  finally  consented  to  a  re-elec- 
tion and  will  therefore  figure  in  the  new  body, 
needs  little  characterization  here.  He  is  one  of  the 
rising  statesmen  of  England,  and  will  be  a  very 
prominent  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  next  Cabinet. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  succeed  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  serve  in 
his  turn  as  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  has 
shown  a  broad  and  zealous  interest  in  the  jDrogress 
of  London,  and  he  had  this  to  say  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  Council  over  which  he  presided : 

■'  It  has  been  large,  genei-ous,  and  democratic,  and 
I  would  cite,  in  proof  of  this,  its  treatment  of  the 
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labor  that  it  employs,  its  anxiety  to  provide  and 
develop  open  spaces  and  public  parks,  its  provision 
for  the  health  and  improved  accommodation  of  our 
working  population,  and  its  proposed  acquisition  of 
tramways.  Its  main  and  guiding  impulse  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  all  classes, 
but  to  aim  at  removing  from  London  the  reproach 
of  being  a  quarter  of  the  very  rich  surrounded  by  a 
vast  nation  of  the  very  poor. " 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  AS  A  COUNCILLOR. 
When  Lord  Eosebery  resigned  the  chairmanship 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  This  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  financier,  and  statesman  takes 
a  less  progressive  view  than  Lord  Rosebery  of  the 
proper  functions  and  work  of  the  London  Council, 
but  his  presence  has  lent  dignity  and  weight  to  the 
body. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests  that  in  future  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  should  be  elected  by 
the  Council  and  that  the  chairmen  should  select 
their  own  committeemen.     He  thinks  that  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Council  should  act  as  speaker,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  in  the  House- 
of  Lords  ;  that  the  chairman  of  the  General  Purposes- 
Committee  sliould  be,  as  it  were,  tlie  Prime  Min- 
ister of  London,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
while  the  General  Purposes  Committee  would  occupy 
the  position  of  the  Cabinet  in  our  constitution. 

THE   CHAMPION  OF   PLAYGROUNDS    AND  PARKS. 

The  case  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  well  illustrates 
the  great  possibilities  that  a  municipal  career  might 
afford  any  generous  and  public-spirited  young  man 
of  pronounced  ability,  under  right  conditions  of 
city  government.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  young,  rich, 
and  a  man  of  leisure.  For  three  years  he  has  given 
up  every  spare  hour  of  his  life  to  the  organization 
of  pleasure  for  the  poor  of  London.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  Committee,  but  has  given  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  a  sub-committee  on  games.  The 
Parks  Committee  has  added  extensively  to  the 
number  of  open  spaces  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Lon- 
don, and  has  adopted  a  policy  of  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  provide  facilities  for  the  athletic  life 
which  young  Englishmen  so  ardently  enjoy.  Under 
Mr.  Dickinson's  eye  a  number  of  gymnasiums  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  parks,  twenty 
new  cricket  fields  have  been  laid  off,  eighty-two 
new  football  grounds  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tennis  courts  have  been  added,  and  it  is  assumed 
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that  two  or  three  millions  of  people  a  year  are  now 
participating  as  players  or  spectators  in  the  games 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  fellow-committeemen 
have  made  possible.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  Cambridge 
man  and  a  barrister  by  profession,  but  able,  fortu- 
nately, to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  public  aflfairs 
of  London.     It  is  probable  that  he  will  at  an  early 


and  their  element,  but  London  is  a  far  cleaner  and 
better  city  in  the  tone  of  its  amusements  and  resorts 
than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

JOHN  BURNS  THE  TYPICAL  PROGRESSIVE. 
Everybody  in   London  admits  that  John   Burns 
"socialist,"  -'demagogue,"  and  "agitator,"  has  been 


m'dougall. 


■day  succeed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council,  for 
his  qualifications  are  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest. 

MESSRS.  BEACHCROFT  AND  M'DOUGALL. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  men  of  the  Council 
was  Mr.  Beachcroft,  who,  although  on  the  so-called 
Moderate  side,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the 
minority,  has  developed  great  administrative  ca- 
pacity and  rendered  distinguished  services  in  several 
departments.  It  is  expected  that  tlie  Progressives 
will  compliment  him  by  making  him  one  of  their 
aldermen.  For  although  tlie  Liberals  have  won  so 
great  a  victory,  it  is  not  their  intention  to  follow 
party  lines  in  selecting  the  little  group  of  aldermen 
whom  they  are  entitled  to  add  to  tlieir  body. 

What  we  may  call  the  moral  administration  of 
London  has  had  its  most  conspicuous  representative 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  McDougall.  Backed  uj)  l,y  a 
large  majority  of  the  C^ouncil.  Mr.  McDougall  has 
waged  a  steady  crusade  against  indecent  music 
halls  and  in  the  general  interest  of  tcnqx-rance  and 
order.     He  has  won  the  enmity  of  the  lic^uor  dealers 
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one  of  the  ablest  and  most   influential  members  of 
the  last  Council  and  is  likely  to  occupy  a  still  higher 
position   in  the  new  body.     A  remarkable  man  in 
every  way  is  this  representative    of  the  cause  of 
labor.     This  is  what  Mr.  Stead  says  concerning  him  : 
"  There  is  little  doubt  that  John  Burns  was  able  to 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  labor  on  the  first  London 
County  Council   than   any  single  workingman  has 
been  able  to  do  for  his  class  in  any  three  years  of 
our  history.     Certain  fateful  moments  arise  in  the 
revolution    of    human    society,    when    everything 
humanly  speaking,  seems  to  depend  upon  a  single 
vigorous  initiative  or  the  impact  of  one  strong,  reso- 
lute will.     Such  a  moment  occurred   in  the  English 
labor  movement  when  the  London   County  Council 
came  into  being.     There  was  a  good  deal   of  social 
unrest  in  the  air.     The  majority  was  sympathetic, 
but  more  or  less  uninformed  ui)on  the  practical  ques- 
tions at   issue   between   the   disputants,  and   it  was 
left  very  largely  to  John  Burns  to   lead  the  Council 
in  the  way  in  which  it  should  go  in  relation  to  all 
questions  regarding  labor.     From  the  very  first  he 
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succeeded  in  impressing  upon  those  whom  he  came 
in  contact  with  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his 
honest  desire  to  do  justly  and  deal  fairly.  From 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
down  to  the  doorkeepers,  John  Burns  became  a  great 
favorite.  He  worked  like  a  negro,  often  upon  such 
Lenten  fare  that  he  almost  fainted  in  the  committee- 
rooms  from  sheer  lack  of  food  and  rest.  But  with 
indomitable  resolution  he  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  has  come  out  stronger, 
more  popular,  and  immeasurably  more  influential 
than  he  ever  was  before. " 

THREE  YEARS'    GAINS  FOR  LABOR. 
The  following    is  a  brief  summary  of  what  the 
London  County  Council,  under  the    leadership  of 
John  Burns,  has  succeeded  in  doing  for  labor : 

"  Fair"  wages  established  in  all  cases. 

Sub-letting  and  sub-contracting  abolished  except 
for  work  that  contractors  could  not  do  in  ordinary 
manner. 

Practical  clerk  of  works  employed  in  each  case 
where  work  of  any  trade  is  undertaken. 

A  maximum  week  of  fifty-four  hours  established. 

No  man  to  work  more  than  six  days. 

Where  continuovis  working  goes  on  and  two 
twelve-hour  shifts  were  the  rule,  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  are  now  observed. 

Overtime  abolished. 

Contract  labor  abolished. 

In  works  of  maintenance  connected  with  parks, 
bridges,  highways,  all  classes  of  men — such  as 
painters,  laborers,  engineers,  scavengers,  carpenters, 
etc. — employed  direct. 

Firemen,  extra  holidays. 

Ferrymen,  six  days  per  week  instead  of  seven, 
and  the  same  for  men  at  pumicing  stations. 

Flushers  and  others  now  have  boots,  etc.,  pro- 
vided. 

The  handy-man  abolished  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed. 

SIDNEY   WEBB,   MUNICIPAL  SOCIALIST. 

Of  the  newly  elected  members  who  were  not  in 
the  old  Council,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  is  a  literary  man  and  a 
philosopher,  a  political  economist  of  the  advanced 
socialistic  school,  and  a  reformer  whose  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  in  England  has  begun 
to  be  felt  perceptibly.  Mr.  Webb  is  regarded  as  too 
much  a  man  of  books  and  theories,  but  his  entrance 
upon  active  municipal  duties  will  doubtless  modify 
his  programmes,  which  at  present  are  very  sweeping 
and  inclusive.  The  following  are  the  main  features 
of  the  address  Mr.  Webb  issued  to  the  voters  of  the 
district  in  which  he  was  elected  to  the  new  Council : 

Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  County 
Council,  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  ai-e  still 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  municipal  self- 
government.  They  have  to  bear  needlessly  heavy 
burdens  for  a  very  defective  management  of  their 
public  affairs.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  poverty,  the 
miserv,  and  the  intemperance  that  disgrace  our  city. 
A  really  progressive  County  Council  can  do  much 
(as  the  present  Council  has  shown) ,  both  immediately 
to  benefit  the  people  of  London  and  al.so  to  win 
for  them  genuine  self-government.  Do  you  wish 
your  County  Council  to  attempt  nothing  more  for 


London  than  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  f 
This  is,  in  effect,  the  reactionary,  or  so-called 
"  Moderate"  programme.  Or  shall  we  make  our 
County  Council  a  mighty  insti'ument  of  the  people's, 
will  for  the  social  regeneration  of  this  great  city  and 
the  "government  of  London  by  London  for  London?" 
That  is  what  I  stand  for. 

But  the  crushing  burden  of  the  occupier's  rates- 
must  be  reduced,  not  increased.  Even  with  the 
strictest  economy  the  administration  of  a  growing 
city  must  be  a  heavy  burden.  The  County  Council 
should  have  power  to  tax  the  ground  landlord,  whO' 
now  pays  no  rates  directly.  Moreover,  the  rates 
must  be  equalized  throughout  London.  Whj^  should 
the  Deptford  ratepayer  have  to  pay  nearly  2s.  in  the 
pound  more  than  the  inhabitant  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square  ?  And  we  must  get  at  the  unearned 
increment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  London, 
who  create  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  trade  union  wages  and  an  eight- 
hours  day  for  all  persons  employed  by  the  Council. 
I  am  dead  against  sub- contracting,  and  would  like- 
to  see  the  Council  itself  the   direct  employer  of  all 
labor. 

WHAT  LONDON  SHOULD  DO  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

At  present  London  pays  an  utterly  unnecessary 
annual  tribute,  because,  unlike  other  towns,  it  leaves 
its  water  supply,  its  gas-works,  its  tramways,  its 
markets,  and  its  docks  in  the  hands  of  private 
speculators.  I  am  in  favor  of  replacing  private  by 
democratic  public  ownership  and  management,  as 
soon  and  as  far  as  safely  possible.  It  is  especially 
urgent  to  secure  public  control  of  the  water  supply, 
the  tramways,  and  the  docks.  Moreover,  London 
ought  to  manage  its  own  police  and  all  its  open 
spaces. 

But  the  main  object  of  all  our  endeavors  must 
be  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  our  poorer  fellow- 
citizens,  now  crushed  by  the  competitive  struggle. 
As  one  of  the  most  urgent  social  reforms,  especially 
in  the  interests  of  temperance,  I  urge  the  better 
housing  of  the  people  ;  the  provision,  by  the  Council 
itself,  of  improved  dwellings  and  common  lodging- 
houses  of  the  best  possible  type,  and  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanitary  laws  against  the  owners  of 
slum  property. 

I  believe  in  local  attention  to  local  grievances, 
and  I  should  deem  it  my  duty,  if  elected,  to  look 
closely  after  Deptford  interests,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  more  open  spaces,  and  the  early 
completion  of  the  new  Thames  tunnel. 

OTHER  DISTINGtnSHED  COUNCILLORS. 
A  number  of  others  of  London's  municipal  states- 
men might  with  equal  propriety  be  mentioned  and 
characterized  here  if  space  permitted.  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrar  brought  eminent 
financial  ability  into  the  last  Council,  while  Mr. 
Hutton,  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  others  have  headed  important  depart- 
ments with  great  administrative  vigor  and  capacity. 
Thus  during  the  three  years  a  considerable  share  of 
as  fine  ability  as  the  English-speaking  world  could 
produce,  and  of  as  high  zeal  and  civic  patriotism 
as  can  be  found  anywhere,  have  been  brought  to 
the  service  of  the  new  London  municipality,  while 
the  result  of  the  recent  election  gives  assurance  that 
the  second  Council  will  be  in  no  wise  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  first. 
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V.     THE   TAMMANY   STATESMEN  AND   HOW  THEY    "RUN"  NEW  YORK. 


After  reading  Mr.  Stead's  assurance  that  the 
men  who  now  rnle  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
metropolitan  London  are  not  only  free  from  any 
imputation  of  dishonesty,  but  that  their  pronounced 
zeal  for  the  administrative,  the  social,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  London  affords  the  only  ground  for 
the  criticisms  launched  against  them — so  that  in 
point  of  fact  they,  like  the  early  saints  and  martyrs, 
have  been  persecuted  for  righteouness'  sake — it  is 
not  pleasant  to  return  to  New  York  and  inquire  as 
to  the  character  and  methods  of  the  company  of 
men  who  are  actually  in  possession  of  the  governing 
authority  here.  There  is  in  New  York  no  official 
body  that  corresponds  with  the  London  Council. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  plus  the  Mayor, 
plus  the  Commissioners  who  are  the  appointive  heads 
of  a  number  of  the  working  departments  such  as  the 
Excise,  Park,  Health  and  Police  departments,  plus 
the  District  Attorney,  the  Sheriff ,  the  Coroners,  and 
other  officials  pertaining  to  the  county  of  New 
York  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  New  York,  plus  a 
few  of  the  head  Tammany  bosses  and  the  local 
Tammany  bosses  of  the  twentj^-four  Assembly  Dis- 
tricts— all  these  men  and  a  few  other  officials  and 
bosses,  taken  together,  would  make  up  a  body  of 
men  of  about  the  same  numerical  strength  as  the 
London  Council ;  and  these  are  the  men  who  now 
dominate  the  official  life  of  the  gi'eat  community 
of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  Lon- 
don, the  137  covmcillors  fight  out  every  municipal 
question  in  perfecth^  open  session  upon  its  actual 
merits  before  the  eyes  of  all  London  and  of  the 
whole  British  empire.  In  New  York,  the  governing 
group  discusses  nothing  openly.  The  Board  of  Al- 
dermen is  an  obscure  body  of  twenty-five  members, 
■with  limited  power  except  for  mischief,  its  mem- 
bers being  almost  to  a  man  high  Tammany  poli- 
ticians who  are  either  engaged  directlj-  in  the  liquor 
business  or  are  in  one  way  or  another  connected 
with  that  interest. 

TAMMANY'S  MODUS  OPERANDI. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  meeting  in  which  the  rulers 
of  New  York  discuss  the  public  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, such  meetings  are  held  in  the  Tammany 
wigwam  in  Fourteenth  Street.  But  Tammanj-  is  not 
an  organization  which  really  concerns  itself  with 
any  aspects  of  public  questions,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, excepting  the  "spoils"  aspect.  It  is  organized 
upon  what  is  a  military  rather  than  a  political  basis, 
and  its  machinery  extends  through  all  the  assembly 
districts  and  voting  precincts  of  New  York,  con- 
trolling enough  votes  to  liold  and  wield  the  balance 
of  power,  and  thus  to  keep  Tammany  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  offices.  Its  local  hold  is  maintained  by 
the  dispensing  of  a  vast  amount  of  patronage.  The 
laborers  on  public  works,  the  members  of  the  police 
force  and  the  fire  In-igades,  tlie  employees  of  the 
Sanitary  Department,  of  the  Excise  Department,  of 


the  Street  Cleaning  and  Repair  Department  and  of  the 
Water  and  Dock  and  Park  Departments,  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  nurses  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals, all  are  made  to  feel  that  their  livelihood  de- 
pends on  the  favor  of  the  Tammany  bosses  ;  and  they 
must  not  only  be  faithful  to  Tammany  themselves,  but 
all  their  friends  and  relatives  to  the  remotest  collater- 
al degree  must  also  be  kept  subservient  to  the  Tam- 
many domination.  The  following  characterization) 
of  Tammany  leadership  and  method  is  from  the- 
New  York  Evening  Post ;  and  it  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  Mr.  Stead's  description  of  the  motive  and. 
manner  of  the  men  who  now  rule  London : 

None  of  the   members   occupy    themselves    with 
any  legislation,  except  such  as  creates  salaried  offices- 
and  contracts  in  this  city,  to  be  got  hold  of  either 
by  capture  at  the  polls  or  "  deals"  with  the  Republi- 
can   politicians   here   or   in   Alban}\      When  such, 
legislation  has  been  successful,    the  only    thing  in 
connection  with   it  which  Tammany  leaders  con- 
sider is  how  the  salaries  shall  be  divided  and  w^hat 
"assessments"  the  places  or  contracts  can  stand.     If 
any  decent  outsider  could  make  his  way  into  the 
inner   conferences   at   which    these    questions   are 
settled,  he  would  hear  not  the  grave  discussion  of 
the    public    interests,    how  to  keep   streets   clean, 
or  how  to   repave  them,  or  how  to  light  them  or 
police  them,  or  how  to  supply  the  city  with  water, 
but  stories  of  drunken  or  amorous  adventure,  larded 
freely  with  cm-ious  and   original  oaths,  ridicule  of 
reformers  and  "silk-stockinged"   people    generally, 
abuse  of  "  kickers, "  and  examination  of  the  claims  of 
gamblers,  liquor-dealers,  and  pugilists  to  more  money 
out  of  the  public  treasury.     In  fact,  as  we  have  had 
of  late   frequent  occasion   to  observe,  the  society  is 
simply  an  organization  of  clever  adventurers,  most 
of  tlaem  in  some  degree  criminal,  for  the  control  of 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  vote  of  the  city  in  an  at- 
tack on   the  property  of  the   tax-payers.     There  is 
not  a  particle  of  politics  in   the  concern  any  more 
than   in   any   combination  of  Western   brigands  to 
"  hold  up"  a  railroad  train  and  get  at  the  express 
packages.     Its  sole  object  is  plunder   in  any  form 
which  will  not  attract  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
police. 

DR.    PARKHURST'S   PHILLIPPICS. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  McDougall  and  the  zealous  Lon- 
don Councillors  w'ho  have  been  reforming  the  low 
music  halls  and  compelling  the  dive-keepers  and  the 
semi-criminal  proprietors  of  immoral  resorts  to  • 
obey  the  law,  have  been  much  maligned  and  ridi- 
culed in  London  even  by  so-called  respectable  Tory 
newspapers  like  the  Standard.  But  the  significant 
fact  is  that  Mr.  McDougall  has  prevailed  in  his 
policy  and  has  been  triumphantly  supported  at  the 
polls  by  an  overwhelming  sentiment.  Mr.  McDougall 
and  his  official  friends  represent  in  London  simply 
the  same  demand  for  decency  and  the  observance  of 
law  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  represents  in  the  non- 
official  circles  of  New  York.  And  against  Mr. 
Stead's  indorsement  of  the  good  purposes  and  honest 
zeal  of  the  London  Council,  it  is  painful  to  quote 
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REV.    CHARLES  H.    PARKHURST,  D.D.,    DENOUNCING  TAMMANY  S   MISRULE. 
(Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Frank  Leslie'' s  Weekly.^ 


Dr.  Parkhurst's  terrific  indictment  of  the  ruling 
authorities  of  New  York  as  proclaimed  from  his 
pulpit  in  Madison  Square,  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  repeated  in  substance  by  him  in  the 
witness-box  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  again  re- 
iterated on  Sunday,  March  13,  before  a  congregation 
which  was  so  strangely  composed  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  Florentine  gatherings  that  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  fascination  of  the  denunciatory 
preaching  of  Savonarola.  The  following  passages, 
concerning  the  men  who  absolutely  govern  what 
he  calls  "this  rum-besotted,  Tammany -debauched 
town, "  are  not  pleasant  reading,  but  they  are  from 
the  sermon  of  a  religious  leader  who  is  no  cheap 
sensationalist,  and  who  declares  that  he  makes  these 
utterances  only  after  careful  and  extended  personal 
investigation : 

In  its  municipal  life  our  city  is  thoroughly  rotten. 
Here  is  an  immense  city  reaching  out  arms  of 
evangelization  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
yet  every  step  that  we  take   looking  to  the  moral 


betterment  of  this  city  has  to  be  taken  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  damnable  pack  of  administrative 
bloodhounds  that  are  fattening  themselves  on  the 
ethical  flesh  and  blood  of  our  citizenship.  We  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  mayor  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  administering  the  affairs  of  this 
municipality  should  not  put  obstructions  in  the  path 
of  our  ameliorating  endeavors  ;  and  they  do.  There 
is  not  a  form  under  which  the  devil  disguises  him- 
self that  so  perplexes  us  in  our  efforts  or  so  bewil- 
ders us  in  the  devising  of  our  schemes  as  the  polluted 
harpies  that,  under  the  pretence  of  governing  this 
city,  are  feeding  day  and  night  on  its  quivering 
vitals.  They  are  a  lying,  perjured,  rum-soaked,  and 
libidinous  lot.  If  we  try  to  close  up  a  house  of  pros- 
titution or  of  assignation,  we,  in  the  guilelessness 
of  our  innocent  imaginations,  might  have  supposed 
that  the  arm  of  the  city  government  that  takes 
official  cognizance  of  such  matters  would  like  noth- 
ing so  well  as  to  watch  daytimes  and  sit  up  nights 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  dirty  malefactors 
to  their  deserts.  On  the  c<jntrary,  the  arm  of  the 
city  government  that  takes  oflicial  cognizance  of 
such  matters  evinces  but  a  languid  interest,  shows 
no   genius  in  ferreting  out  crime,  prosecutes  only 
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■when  it  has  to,  and  lias  a  mind  so  keenly  judicial 
that  almost  no  amount  of  evidence  that  can  be 
heaped  up  is  accepted  as  sufficient  to  warrant  in- 
dictment. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  the  great  fact  re- 
mains untouched  and  uniuvalidated,  that  every 
effort  that  is  made  to  improve  character  in  this  cit3^ 
every  effort  to  make  men  respectable,  honest,  tem- 
perate, and  sexualh'  clean  is  a  direct  blow  between 
the  eyes  of  the  mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of 
drunken  and  lecherous  subordinates,  in  this  sense 
that  while  we  tight  iuicjuity,  they  shield  and 
patronize  it :  while  we  try  to  convert  criminals, 
they  manufacture  them  ;  and  they  have  a  hundred 
dollai-s  invested  in  manufacturing  machinery  to  our 
one  invested  in  converting  machinery.  And  there 
is  no  scheme  in  tliis  direction  too  colossal  for  their 
ambition  to  plan  and  to  push.  At  this  very  time, 
in  reliance  upon  the  energies  of  evil  that  dominate 
this  city,  there  is  being  urged  at  Albany  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  that  will  have  for  its  effect  to  leave 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  unrestricted,  to  for- 
bid all  attempts  to  obtain  proof  of  illicit  sales,  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  li(|Uor  after  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  indeed  to  keep  open  bar  160 
out  of  168  hours  of  every  week. 

THE  SALOON  POWER  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Evening  Post  and  the  Times,  as  well  as  some 
other  of  the  New  York  papers,  have  published  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  a  large  number  of  the  Tammany 
leaders,  in  order  to  show  from  what  classes  they 
came.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention  names 
or  to  epitomize  personal  details.  But  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  most  lawless  half  of  the  great 
army  of  liquor  vend(n-s  iji  New  York  wields  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  Tammany  Society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixor,  Jr. ,  whose  brilliant  pul- 
pit oratory  has  freiiueutlj*  dealt  in  unsparing  vigor 
with  the  maladministration  of  New  Yoi"k,  writes  as 
follows  in  a  recent  article  in  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  : 

In  New  York  City  the  saloon  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  before  the  throne,  under  the  throne,  and 
on  top  of  the  throne.  In  fact,  the  throne  •  itself  is 
built  of  barrel-staves.  The  Excise  Board  is  fixed  by 
the  liquor-dealers.  Wthout  protest,  they  grant  a 
license  as  a  rule  to  anybody  who  has  not  served  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary.  It  is  j)erfectly  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  devil  himself  should  apply  to  this  board 
for  a  license  to  set  up  a  branch  establishment  on 
the  children's  playgrounds  in  Central  Park,  it  would 
be  granted.  Mr.  Meakim  woidd  be  absent  and  the 
other  two  cronies  would  put  it  through.  In  1889 
we  had  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
licenses  in  force.  The  Excise  Board,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  has  published  no  report  since  then. 
But  I  am  able  to  state  that  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  six  licenses  were  i.ssued  in  this  city  in 
1891,  and  are  now  presumal)ly  in  force.  The  num- 
ber of  unlicensed  drinking-places  is  estimated  at 
from  two  to  three  thousand. 

WHY  TAMMANY  CANNOT  RULE  DECENTLY. 
•  There  is  a  time-honored  proverb  current  in  many 
languages  to  the  effect  that  even  his  Satanic  majesty 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  sometimes  painted,  and  there 
id  another  maxim  of  fair  play  which  demands  that 
the  devil  be  given  liis  due.     It  is  only  just  to  say  that 


there  are  among  these  Tammany  bosses  and  officials 
many  whom  the  exercise  of  authority  has  to  some 
extent  developed  and  educated,  and  who  are  not  de- 
void of  pride  in  the  metropolis,  nor  maliciously  in- 
tent upon  the  task  of  demoralizing  the  departments 
and  debauching  the  city.  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  their  first  concern  must  be  to  maintain 
the  solidarity  of  the  Tammany  machine.  And  this 
can  be  done  only  by  means  so  essentially  vicious 
and  corrupt  in  themselves  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  Tammany-created  officialism  should  result  in 
intelligent,  economical,  or  well-ordered  administra- 
tion of  the  departments.  Mayor  Grant,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  January  4,  makes 
many  sound  and  timely  recommendations  and  ob- 
servations. Doubtless  he  is  disposed  to  be  as  good 
a  mayor  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  personal 
ends  he  has  in  view  and  the  necessities  which  his 
mob  of  Tammany  heelers  impose  upon  him.  Mr. 
Croker,  who  has  been  connected  with  one  and  an- 
other department  of  the  city  government  for  years, 
has  doubtless  at  times  thrown  vigor  and  good  judg- 
ment into  the  promotion  of  some  desirable  line  of 
municipal  undertakings.  And  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  various  other  leaders  of  the  machine.  But 
their  work  for  the  city  and  its  municipal  advance- 
ment is  at  best  only  incidental.  They  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  interfere  with  their  emoluments  and  their 
entrenched  power  as  Tammany  leaders,  any  more 
than  the  old  Janizary  pashas  ever  permitted  their 
interest  in  the  cause  of  good  government  through- 
out Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  European  Turkey  to 
tmdermine  their  military  domination.  The  pashas 
permitted  their  underlings  and  faithful  followers  to 
plunder  the  country  upon  which  they  were  quartered  ; 
and  to  have  checked  the  jilundering  would  have  led 
at  once  to  the  downfall  of  the  pashas. 

MR.    CROKER 'S  DEFENCE   OF  HIS  MACHINE. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  there  is  printed  a  very  remarkable  article  in 
defence  of  Tammany  and  its  methods  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker, 
the  chief  boss  of  the  organization,  and  which  was  at 
least  signed  and  endorsed  by  him.  In  it  occur  the 
following  sentences : 

Tammany  does  stand  by  its  friends,  and  it  always 
will  until  some  such  change  occurs  in  human  affairs 
as  will  make  it  praiseworthy  and  beneficial  that  a 
man  or  an  association  should  stantl  by  his  or  its 
enemies.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  logical 
result  of  this  principle  of  action  would  be  that  all 
the  employees  of  the  city  government,  from  the 
mayor  to  tlie  porter  who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office, 
should  be  members  of  the  Tannaany  organization. 

Mr.  Croker  makes  a  most  ingenious  and  daring 
defence  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  ways  and  works. 
In  the  March  number  of  the  North.  American  Review 
there  appears  a  reply  by  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a  close  observer  of 
New  York  City  affairs,  and  who  pays  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Croker' s  article  in  language  of  which  the 
following  extract  is  a  specimen  : 
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HON.    DORM  AN  B.    EATON'S  REPLY. 

The  spoils  system  is  defended  in  its  most  de- 
spotic, repulsive,  and  vicious  form.  "All  the  em- 
ployees of  -tlie  city  government, "  says  our  chief, 
"from  the  mayor  to  the  portei"  who  makes  his  fire, 
should  be  members  of  the  Tammany  organization. " 
Hence,  every  poor  laborer  appealing  for  employ- 
ment, and  every  youth  seeking  a  clerkship,  under 
the  city,  is  without  hope  if  he  has  not  sworn  fealty 
to  Tammany  and,  we  may  add,  paid  bribe  money 
to  its  treasury  or  its  leaders. 

If   a    young  woman  would    be   a    public    school 


H'lX.    DDltlMAN   B.    EATON, 

A  Pioneer  of  American  Civil   Service  Reform. 

teacher,  or  a  poor  widow  be  a  matron  in  a  city  hos- 
pital, she  must  accept  Tammany's  war  theories  and 
wield  little  tomahawks  in  its  defence.  Office,  ac- 
cording to  Tammany,  is  not  a  trust,  but  a  commod- 
ity. Are  we  i-eally  living  in  a  civilized  age  and 
under  a  free  government? 

Tammany  is  no  party,  and  refuses  allegiance  to 
any.  It  has  no  priueii)les  or  platform  to  pledge  it 
to  duty.  It  fights  only  for  itself.  It  is  most  like 
the  mercenary  and  jsartisan  war  clubs  of  Florence 
which  led  to  a  despot.  Its  governmental  theory  is 
simple.  It  counts  absolutely  on  the'  ignorant,  the 
venal,  and  the  depraved  voters,  holding  tliem  with 
the  adhesive  and  relentless  grasp  of  an  octopus.  It 
never  alienates  the  grog-shoji  keepers,  the  gamblers, 
the  beer-dealers,  the  nuisance-makers,  or  the  prole- 
tariat. Patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty  count  for 
nothing   in   its  estimate  of  political  forces.     Party 


passion,  selfishness,  and  hopes  of  victory  and  spoils 
are  its  supreme  reliance. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EFFICIENCY  UNDER  TAMMANY. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  examine  the  New  York 
departments  one  by  one  in  order  to  test  the  claims 
that  Mr.  Croker  makes,  in  his  North  American  Review 
article,  of  a  high  state  of  working  efficiency.  The 
water  suppty,  when  the  new  reservoirs  are  com- 
pleted, will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  ;  but  certainly 
in  the  detailed  administration  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment there  are  conditions  existing  that  would  not 
well  bear  the  light  of  publicity.  New  York  has  been, 
spending  millions  for  new  pavements,  and  it  is  seri- 
ously questionable  whetlier  these  new  street  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  an  honest,  durable, 
and  workmanlike  manner.  The  Health  Department 
has  perhaps  enjoyed  and  deserved  a  better  reputa- 
tion than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. If  it  is  weak  at  some  points,  it  has  been, 
fairly  efficient  and  strong  at  others.  But  the  edu- 
cational system  of  New  York  cannot  be  called  credit- 
able when  compared  with  those  of  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  principal 
American  cities. 

The  Legislature  several  years  ago  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  some  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
creation  of  small  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement 
district ;  but  the  Tammany  government  has  seen  fit 
to  do  next  to  nothing  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
desirable  line  of  improvement.  As  for  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department — for  which  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers  to- 
supply  abundant  funds — it  has  been  positively  im- 
becile, and  has  broken  down  in  confessed  failure, 
so  that  Tammany  has  consented  to  accept  the  plans 
of  a  citizens'  movement  for  an  entire  reorganization 
of  this  public  service.  There  is  no  sweeping  criti- 
cism to  be  passed  upon  the  Fire  Department,  either 
in  New  York  or  in  any  other  American  city.  Pub- 
lic opiryon  so  irresistibly  demands  efficiency  in  this 
branch  of  city  govei'nment,  and  there  is  so  much, 
of  inter-muuicipal  comparison  and  local  pride  con- 
stantly lu-ging  a.  perfect  fire  service,  that  there  is- 
practically  no  danger  of  maladministration  at  this 
point.  As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Excise  De- 
partment of  New  York  is  organized  and  carried  on 
by  the  liquor  dealers  themselves,  and  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  trade  rather  than  in  the  public  inter- 
est, with  the  connivance  of  a  Police  Department  sub- 
sidized to  protect  them,  Mr.  Eobert  Graham,  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  makes  the  following 
reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  writer  of  this  article : 

THE  EXCISE  BOARD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Two  things  are  requisite  for  effective  legislation : 
1.  A  fair  and  equitable  law  sustained  by  public 
opinion.  2.  Honest  and  capable  officers  for  its  ad- 
ministration. The  excise  law  of  New  York  consists, 
of  acts  passed  at  various  times,  with  the  view  of 
restricting  recognized  dangers  arising  from  the 
drink  traffic.  It  needs  simplification,  codification, 
and  further  restriction. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  licenses  are  granted  by 
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a  board  of  three  excise  commissioners.  Up  to  1884 
this  board  was  nominated  by  the  mayor,  and  the 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
At  that  time  this  board  consisted  of  twelve  liquor 
dealers,  two  professional  politicians,  and  ten  who 
followed  other  occupations.  The  results  were  nat- 
urally such  as  might  be  predicted  from  the  premises, 
and  the  saloon  keepers  of  New  York  outnumbered 
the  sellers  of  food  by  3, 800. 

In  188.1  the  confirming  power  was  taken  away 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  mayor  became 
the  sole  appointee.  Under  Mayors  Grace  and  Hew- 
itt, and  with  William  Woodman  chairman  of  the 
board,  practical  reforms  were  carried  out,  and  any- 
thing good  at  the  present  time  is  a  survival  from 
that  board. 

With  Mayor  (xrant  came  in  Messrs.  Meakims, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Koch,  for  whose  administration  the 
mayor  is  distinctly  I'esponsible.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  the  chairman  is  always  in  a 
minority  of  one,  and  is  officially  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  two  colleagues,  and  thus  rum  reigns  and 
rules. 

This  is  the  story  on  the  surface.  The  ixnderlying 
truth  is  that  Tammany  appoints,  and  its  appointees 
are  those  who  stand  by  the  wigwam  rather  than  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  a  government  of  spoils  and 
not  of  ability  or  character.  A  condition  precedent 
to  an  effective  control  of  the  liquor  dealers  is  the 
overthrow  of  Tammany,  not  for  her  democracy  but 
for  her  baseness.  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  cit^^  and  has  shown  himself  a  worthy 
successor  to  Howard  Crosby. 

Tammany  has  had  the  audacity  to  promote  a  bill 
at  Albany  in  the  present  session,  prepared  by  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reducing  to  an  insignificant  minimum  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  effective  supervision  and  control  of  the 
traffic.  Unquestionably,  in  its  local  application 
Tammany  means  protection  and  immunity  for  the 
liquor  dealers. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

In  a  gi'eat  city  like  New  York  few  departments 
of  local  administration  are  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  tho.se  which  have  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pensing of  public  relief,  with  the  guardianship  of 
dependent  children,  with  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
the  physically  incapable  classes,  and  with  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  offenders.  In  London  and  the 
British  cities  generally  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  these  departments,  and  there  is  exhibited  in 
their  municipal  government  a  high  intelligence  that 
is  showing  the  good  results  of  modern  methods.  In 
the  German  and  Continental  cities  particularly  the 
charitable  and  correctional  administration  is  devel- 
oping a  noteworthy  efficiency,  with  the  consequence 
of  a  marked  improvement  in  social  conditions.  But 
who  supposes  that  Tammany  is  manifesting  any 
zealous  and  really  well-informed  interest  in  the 
costly  and  complicated  work  of  caring  for  all  these 
classes  in  New  York  City?  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  department  of  "Public  Charities 
and  Correction"  is  arranged  and  carried  on,  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  ought  to  be  improved,  Mr.  John 
Finley,    of   New  York,   secretary  of  the  State  Char- 


ities Aid  Association,    contributes  for  our  present 
purpose  the  following  interesting  memorandum  : 

To  expect  three  men,  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons and  not  for  administrative  fitness,  possessed  of 
no  special  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  line  of 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  subject  in  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  to  the  power  from  which  they  receive 
their  appointments,  to  care  intelligently  and  after 
the  most  approved  methods  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  embracing  every  class  of  the  depen- 
dent, the  defective  and  delinquent,  from  the  infant 
in  the  hospital  to  the  adult  criminal  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, would  seem  to  any  fair-minded  man  uni-ea- 
sonable.  And  yet  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  "  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  hold  their 
offices,  and  this  is  what  the  public  seems  to  expect 
of  them. 

A  GREAT  TASK   BADLY  ORGANIZED. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  work  of  this  department  may  be  had  from  the 
list  of  institutions  under  its  control,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  each  year  for  the 
support  of  their  inmates.  First,  there  are  the  in- 
sane asylums  with  more  than  five  thousand  inmates. 
Each  one  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  most 
of  them  with  less  than  one-fourth  this  number  of 
inmates,  has  more  than  six  unpaid  managers  with 
'a  treasurer  and  paid  superintendent  to  manage  it, 
while  the  care  of  the  insane  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  work  of  the  three  commissioners  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  give 
much  time  and  study  to  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  public  dependents.  Then  there 
are  the  almshouses,  the  hospitals  for  every  class  of 
sick,  the  hosi^itals  for  children,  the  pavilions  for 
epileptics,  the  city  prisons,  the  workhouse  for  mis- 
demeanants, and  the  penitentiary.  Moreover,  the 
department  dispenses  out-door  relief  in  various 
forms.  For  the  administration  of  these  institutions 
and  the  relief  offered  by  the  department,  the  com- 
missioners yearly  expend  about  $2,000,000. 

Now,  it  is  oljvious  that  a  board  consisting  of 
three  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best- trained  men 
in  the  city  would  find  it  a  Herculean  task  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  all  these  people,  and  do  for  them 
all  that  the  study  of  experts  shows  to  be  best,  and 
it  is  likewise  obvious  that  the  cliances  of  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  this  department  are  far- 
less  under  the  actual  system  of  selecting  commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  first  of  all  that  the  work 
and  responsibility  shotild  be  divided,  and  the  nat- 
ural line  of  division  runs  between  the  correctional 
functions  and  the  charitable  functions  of  the  city. 

THE  CITY'S  NEGLECTED  WARDS. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  public  dependents  who 
are  now  almost  wholly  beyond  public  supervision 
and  control.  I  refer  to  the  dependent  children, 
nearly  20,000  of  whom  are  maintained  yearly  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  in  private  institutions.  While 
the  city  is  obliged  by  statute  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  these  children,  the  city  is  not 
pei-mitted  to  inquire  into  the  worthiness  of  the  cases 
admitted  into  these  institutions,  nor  is  it  permitted 
through  any  of  its  officers  to  have  a  supervision  of 
the  childrei)  after  they  are  admitted.  For  the  care- 
of  these  fliildren,  together  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  in  the  public  institutions  on  Randall's- 
Island,     the    city    pays    yearly    nearly    $3,000,000. 
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Tender  the  encouragement  of  this  public  subsidy  the 
private  institutions  for  children  are  yearly  increas- 
ing in  number  and  in  size.  Many  parents  relieve 
themselves  of-tbe  expense  of  the  children's  mainte- 
nance during  the  unremunerative  period  of  their 
lives,  and  take  them  from  the  institutions  when 
their  labor  is  of  some  value — an  injustice  to  the 
tax-payer  and  an  injury  often  to  both  parent  and 
child.  If  the  city  supports  this  class  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  some  one  to  look  after  its  inter- 
est in  this  expenditure.  There  should  be  a  third 
commissioner  or  a  new  city  officer,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  look  after  this  class  of  public  depen- 
dents, to  inquire  into  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
support  the  children,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
and  educated  in  the  best  possible  way.  No  child 
shovild  become  a  charge  upon  the  city  without  the 
consent  of  this  officer. 

FIVE  NEEDED   REFORMS. 

I  should  make  these  further  suggestions,  among 
others  that  might  be  made,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  charitable  and  correctional  methods  of  the 
city  :  First,  that  the  insane  should  be  transferred 
from  the  care  of  the  county  to  the  care  of  the  State ; 


second,  that  a  system  of  indeterminate  sentences 
should  be  introduced  in  committing  misdemeanants 
to  the  workhouse ;  third,  that  children  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  adults  in  the  prisons  and 
other  custodial  and  correctional  institutions  ;  fourth, 
that  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 
should  provide  for  the  lodging  and  employment  of 
men  and  women  now  so  JuLserably  sheltered  in  the 
lodging-rooms  of  police  stations ;  fifth,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  reformation  of  the 
younger  misdemeanants  who  are  at  present  brought 
into  contact  with  adult  and  hardened  criminals  in 
the  workhouse  and  branch  workhouse. 

Under  Tammany  statesmanship  New  York  can 
never  expect  to  become  a  progi-essive  and  well-ad- 
ministered municipality.  When  the  great  non- 
official  mass  of  respectable  citizens  become  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  the  loss  they  suffer  through  their 
present  misgovernment  they  will  forget  the  irrele- 
vant distinction  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  will  unite  to  deliver  their  metropolis  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  horde  of  janizaries  and  bashi- 
bazouks  that  now  ravage  and  despoil  it. 


VI.     ON    LAND   TAXATION  AND  MUNICIPAL    MONOPOLIES. 


Alike  from  the  financial  and  the  social  point  of 
view,  the  problems  of  taxation  and  of  the  control  of 
productive  municipal  monopolies  have  assumed  a  col- 
ossal importance  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
Tliere  has  dawned  upon  men's  minds  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  municipality  and  its  functions.  It  is 
felt  that  the  modei'n  municipality  is  bound  to  con- 
sider itself  a  social  organism,  making  vast  and 
costly  provision  for  an  ever-widening  range  of  pub- 
lic necessities.  Not  only  must  it  su])ply  the  whole 
population  with  adequate  streets,  with  great  drain- 
age systems,  with  vast  and  wholesome  water  sup- 
plies, with  abundant  illumination,  and  with  elab- 
orate fire  and  police  departments,  bvit  it  must  also 
provide  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  galleries  and 
museums  and  menageries,  complete  educational  sys- 
tems beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending 
with  the  university  and  the  school  of  technology. 
And  it  must  respond  without  stint  to  every  plan 
and  method  which  modern  science  can  suggest  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  through  improved 
house  construction,  jurified  food  supplies,  the  ex- 
tinction of  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on  through 
the  long  list  of  now  recognized  sanitary  agencies. 

But  to  meet  all  these  new  demands  of  the  modern 
municipality  vast  sums  of  money  are  requisite. 
Who  shall  pay  the  bills?  Modern  tax  reformers  say 
that  the  reply  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  show  that 
this  very  growth  and  development  of  city  life,  which 
calls  for  new  and  improved  public  services,  is  itself 
the  creator  of  vast  sources  of  wealth.  This  wealth 
is  not  created  by  the  industry  or  frugality  or  fore- 
thought of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  by  the  col- 
lective efforts  of  the  whole  community.  The  first 
of  these  sources  of  great  wealth  lies  in  the  almost 
fabulous   increase  of  the  value   of  the  lands  upon 


which  cities  are  built.  Other  sources  of  such  wealth 
are  the  opportunities  to  utilize  the  streets  for  tram- 
ways and  elevated  railways  ;  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply illumination,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  elec- 
tricity ;  the  use  of  approaches  and  terminal  facili- 
ties or  of  water  frontage,  and  various  other  anal- 
ogovis  privileges.  In  the  large  English  cities  apart 
from  London,  and  in  the  German  cities,  where 
municipal  government  is  unified  and  well  organ- 
ized, nearly  all  of  these  sources  of  so-called  "  social 
wealth"  are  utilized  by  the  city  government  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  large  revenues  which  may  be 
used  to  meet  the  educational  and  other  heavy  ex- 
penses of  the  mpdern  city. 

LONDON'S  WATER,    GAS,   AND   TRAMWAYS. 

London's  lack  until  now  of  a  live  central  govern- 
ment has  left  these  things  in  abeyance  ;  but  to-day 
the  great  reforms  that  are  under  the  most  active 
consideration  have  to  do  with  the  better  adjustment 
of  all  these  monopoly  sources  of  income,  in  order 
that  the  great  London  of  the  future  may  be  adorned, 
improved,  and  made  more  fit  a  place  for  its  teeming 
masses  through  the  use  of  the  wealth  which  natu- 
rally results  from  the  very  existence  of  the  great 
human  hive.  First  comes  the  question  of  a  read- 
justment of  taxation.  At  present  all  the  taxes  of 
London  are  levied  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses, 
lands  and  buildings  being  exempt ;  and  unbuilt  spaces 
are  absolutely  untaxed  while  their  owners  hold  them 
from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  grow  rich  iipon  the 
enhanced  value  that  will  result  from  other  men's 
efforts.  The  Progressives  in  the  London  County 
Council  have  many  bold  projects  on  foot.  London 
is  most  wretchedly  supplied  with  water  by  a  number 
of  private  companies  which  collect  inordinate  rates 
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from  the  long-suffering  householders.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Council,  without  further  delay,  eitlier  to  buy 
up  the  water  companies  or  to  introduce  an  indepen- 
dent municipal  supply.  In  the  due  course  of  time, 
as  a  clear  majority  of  the  municipal  leaders  of  Lon- 
don would  readily  admit,  the  municipality  will  un- 
dertake the  direct  manufacture  and  sale  of  illumi- 
nants.  But  the  gas  companies  will  not  be  bought  up 
immediateh-,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  is 
desired  to  wait  a  little  in  order  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent electricity  is  to  displace  gas ;  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  such  great  public  undertak- 
ings as  in  their  nature  are  safely  postponable  sliould 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  incidence  of  taxation 
is  changed,  in  order  that  the  millionaire  ground 
landlords  of  London,  like  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
shall  be  properly  taxed  to  meet  the  cost  of  such 
gi'eat  projects. 

Already,  however,  the  London  Council  has  begun 
to  purchase  the  street  railways.  Their  charters, 
granted  for  a  term  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
are  now  beginning  to  expire,  and  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  in  London  that  the  lines  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  municipality,  in  preference  to  the 
granting  of  new  charters.  The  tramways  will 
doubtless  be  operated  by  private  companies  upon 
lease,  the  city  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  rentals. 
The  programme  of  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical 
Union,  which  was  prominently  before  the  electors 
in  the  late  campaign,  and  which  was  probably  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  pen,  maybe  regarded 
as  representing  the  general  view  of  the  Progressives. 
The  following  portions  of  this  platform,  so  over- 
whelmingly indor.sed  by  the  voters  of  London,  re- 
late to  these  questions  of  control  of  municipal  mo- 
nopolies and  the  taxing  of  land  values  : 

I. — THE  CONTROL  OF  CERTAIN  GREAT  CORPORATE 
UNDERTAKINGS. 

1.  The  municipalization  of  the  water  supply ;  to 
be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  a  Statutory  Water 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  elected 
yearly,  with  power  either  to  inti'oduce  an  alternative 
or  additional  supply  or  to  take  over  the  existing  un- 
dertakings at  a  price  corresponding  to  their  depre- 
ciated utility. 

The  Council  ought  also  to  have  the  power  to  for- 
bid the  taking  of  water  for  London  drinking  pur- 
poses from  tainted  reaches  of  the  Thames  or  Lea,  to 
compel  the  i-estoration  of  proper  compensation  water 
to  these  rivers  where,  as  with  the  Lea,  there  is  not 
left  sufficient  flow  to  carry  off  the  foul  matter,  and 
to  veto  the  taking  in  any  case  of  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  total  flow  of  either  river, 
as  noted  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

2.  T)ie  control  of  the  gas  supply  :  to  be  obtained 
by  the  regulation  of  the  quality  and  price  of  gas  on 
a  basis  more  efficient  than  the  present  system,  and 
by  the  creation  of  a  similar  Statutory  Committee 
with  power  either  to  provide  a  municipal  supply  or 
to  take  over  tlie  companies  on  terms  fair  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

3.  Tlie  control  of  the  mai'kets ;  to  be  obtained  bj' 
power  to  enact  by-laws  to  prevent  such  nuisances 
as  constantly  occur — e.  (/. .  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Billingsgate,  and  to  compel  the  exi.sting  markets, 


so  long  as  they  continue,  to  provide  efficient  accom- 
modation, especially  for  food  supplv  ;  and  by  full 
power  to  establish  and  carry  on  jjublic  markets  in 
all  parts  of  London  without  regard  to  existing  mo- 
noi)()lies,  and  to  take  over  existing  markets  where 
thought  neces.sary. 

4.   The  control  of  the  river  and  the  docks ;  to  lie 
obtained   by  by-law  powers  controlling  all   matters 
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of  public  concern,  and  by  controlling  or  superseding 
to  that  extent  the  Thames  Conservancy,  with  power 
to  the  County  Council  to  create  new  docks  or  to  take 
over  existing  ones ;  or  to  promote  a  Public  Dock 
Board  for  these  purposes. 

5.  The  control  of  the  tramways  :  to  be  obtained  by 
such  by-law  regulations  as  exist  in  otlier  cities 
(e.g.,  in  Edinburgh),  and  by  the  abolition  of  the 
present  limitations  on  the  powers  of  purchase  in- 
tended to  be  given  by  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  the  London  County  Council  can  obtain 
pos.session  of  a  workable  line  it  should  be  worked 
upon  the  principles  now  in  successful  operation  at 
Huddersfield.  * 

6.  The  control  of  all  the  open  spaces  of  London 
by  means  of  regulations  providing  (e.g.)  for  their 
convenient  use  for  purposes  of  public  meeting,  pend- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  Council  of  the  spaces  now 
(nominally)  vested  in  the  Crown,  including  powers 
over  London  graveyards. 

In  the  case  of  those  parks  and  open  spaces  al- 
ready vested  in  the  Council,  its  policy  should  be,  as 
now,  to  make  them  of  the  i^tmost  use  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  people,  by  making  all  reasonable  arrange- 
ments for  sports,  conveniences,  and  refreshments, 
and  by  j)roviding  music. 
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II. — PRINCIPLES  OF  MUNICIPAL  ACTION. 

1.  That  the  County  Council*  should  not  only  treat 
its  own  woi'kfers  fairly,  but  should  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  other  employers  in  respect  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  rate  of  wages,  and  conditions  of  employment 
generally. 

2.  That  the  County  Council  should  continue  the 
policy  it  has  already  initiated  of  arranging  for  its 
employees  a  normal  eight-hours'  day  and  a  six-days' 
week,  and  trade-union  rate  of  wages. 

3.  That  it  should  assist  the  public,  so  far  as  it  can 
without  excessive  cost,  to  make  more  use  of  the  ex- 
isting possessions  of  London,  by  pressing  for  in- 
creased facilities  at  cheap  rates  on  all  tramwaj'S, 
subways,  and  railwaj's ;  by  pressing  for  adequate 
facilities  as  to  workmen's  trains;  by  utilizing  and 
adding  to  the  open  spaces  ;  and  by  assisting  to  reg- 
ulate the  present  chaotic  arrangements  as  to  hospi- 
tal, infirmary,  dispensing,  and  other  medical  aid. 

4.  That  it  should  defend  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic by  demanding  in  the  committees  of  Parliament 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  public  in  return  for  monop- 
oly concessions — e.g.,  where  vacant  spaces  or  open 
grounds  are  taken  for  new  undertakings  a  proper 
equivalent  in  land  should  be  dedicated  to  public 
uses. 

5.  That  "while  acting  in  harmony  with  all  local 
bodies,  it  should  watch  the  common  interests  of  the 
■whole  community  of  the  metropolis,  especially  as  to 
the  housing  of  the  people,  the  public  health,  -and 
iinance. 

6.  That  the  Council  should  make  due  provision 
for  the  erection  and  management  of  municipal  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  together  with  power  to  make 
free  night-shelters. 

7.  That  the  Council  shall  not  have  power  to  resell 
the  freehold  of  any  land  which  may  come  into  its 
possession. 

8.  That  it  shall  uphold,  as  against  the  City,  the 
necessity  of  one  government  for  London,  and  de- 
mand that  the  County  and  City  should  be  merged  in 
one  municipality  at  the  earliest  ijracticable  time. 

9.  That  the  Council  should  insist  on  the  relief  of 
tfche  rate -payers — 

(a)  By  obtaining  betterment  contributions  to 
improvement  schemes. 

(b)  By  charging  a  proper  quota  of  the  annual 
London  budget  uf)on  the  owners  of  rental  and 
ground  values. 

(c)  By  the  creation  of  a  municipal  death  duty. 

(d)  By  the  equalization  of  all  rates  through- 
out London. 

(e)  By  the  division  of  rates  between  owner 
and  occupier. 

(/)  By  the  appropriation  to  the  proper  public 
uses  of  the  metropolis  of  the  funds  of  the  City 
companies  and  charities. 

ig)  By  the  equitable  rating  of  vacant  land 
and  the  collection  of  a  fair  share  of  the  rates 
from  the  owjiers  of  vacant  houses. 

THE  PLATFORM  OF  JOHN  BURNS. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  who  has  been  triumphantly  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  Battersea  district,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  of  his  municipal  creed  in  a 
manifesto  to  his  constituents  : 

I  have  decided,  if  elected,  to  devote  my  time  to 
the  duties,  and  am  in  favor  of — 

1.  The  extension  of  tlje  powers  of  the  Council,  so 
that  the  City,  w^th  all  its  funds  and  endowments, 
be  included  in  and  used  by  a  real  municipality  for 
London. 


2.  That  all  monopolies,  such  as  gas,  water,  tram- 
way, omnibuses,  markets,  docks,  and  electric  light- 
ing, should  be  municipalized,  and  the  prolits, 
amounting  to  £4,000,000,  or  three  times  the  Coun- 
cil's revenue,  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

3.  Establishment  of  free  hospitals  in  ever}''  dis- 
trict, and  control  by  the  Council  of  those  which  al- 
ready exist. 

4.  Artisans'  dwellings  to  be  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  Council. 

5.  Enlargement  of  powers  so  as  to  enable  the 
County  Council  to  undertake  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry and  distribution,  especially  of  those  depart- 
ments dealing  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

6.  Rigorous  enforcement  of  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  efficient  sanitary  and  structural  inspection  of 
dwellings  and  workshops. 

7.  The  organization  of  unemployed  labor  on  use- 
ful work  at  fair  wages. 

8.  The  direct  employment  of  all  labor  by  the 
Council  at  eight  hours  per  day,  at  trade-union  rates  ; 
women  and  men  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Three  j^ears'  experience  has  proved  that  contract 
work,  however  well  supervised,  does  not  produce 
such  good  buildings  and  workmanship  as  the  Coun- 
cil could  secure  by  its  own  workmen. 

9.  Direct  control  by  the  Council  of  the  five  mill- 
ions of  money  now  spent,  and  too  often  squandered, 
on  useless  officialism  and  feasting  by  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  City  companies. 

10.  The  police  of  the  City  and  Greater  London  to 
be  controlled  by  the  County  Council. 

11.  Cumulative  rating,  the  taxation  of  ground 
landlords  for  the  relief  of  the  occupier,  and  provid- 
ing new  sources  of  revenue,  as  6d. — half  our  present 
rate — now  goes  to  pay  the  old  debt  left  by  our  prede- 
cessors, thus  depriving  London  of  many  necessary 
improvements. 

Besides  these  measures,  I  will  work  and  vote  for 
any  j^lan  that  will  enable  London  to  reduce  its  pov- 
erty, brighten  the  lives,  and  increase  the  comfort 
of  its  people. 

AN  EXPRESSION  FROM  HENRY  GEORGE. 

Public  opinion  in  New  York  is  not  so  strongly 
aroused  upon  these  questions  of  municipal  monop- 
olies as  in  London.  The  water  supply  has  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  and  it  is  in  most 
respects  satisfactory.  Land  has  never  been  exempt 
here  from  assessment  for  taxation  purposes,  and 
the  so-called  "unearned  increment"  has  paid  great 
sums  into  the  municipal  treasury.  It  would  have 
been  very  fortunate,  however,  if  the  municipality 
had  acquired  and  reserved  large  areas  upon  Manhat- 
tan Island  in  the  days  when  land  was  cheap.  It  is 
also  a  question  fairly  open  for  discussion  whether 
the  rapidly  advancing  value  of  private  landed  es- 
tates in  New  York  ought  not  to  pay,  in  much  larger 
measure  than  heretofore,  for  a  great  variety  of 
much-needed  public  improvements. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  who  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  leading  advocate  of  the  movement  for  the  ex- 
clusive taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  whose  brill- 
iant campaign  for  the  mayoralty  several  years  ago 
gave  a  local  New  York  application  to  the  discussion 
of  his  theories,  has  responded  to  a  question  or  two, 
propounded  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  with 
the  following  interesting  statements  : 
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The  great  impoi-tance  of  the  recent  London  County 
-Council  election  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  main 
issue  of  the  contest,  an  issue  thoroughly  fought  on 
both  sides,  was  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values  irrespective  of  improvements,  and  that  what 
has  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  after  thor- 
ough discussion,  is,  in  short,  the  entering  wedge  of 
the  single  tax.  The  Conservatives  of  the  House  of 
Commons  builded  better  than  they  knew  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  County  Councils.  The  machin- 
ery on  which  the\'  had  relied  for  keejiing  the  liOn- 
don  Council  Conservative  failed  them,  and  the 
result  was  the  concentration  of  the  local  government 
of  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  a  legislative  and 
administrative  body  which  has  from  the  first  showed 
its  amenability  to  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  voters, 
and  that  has  had  importance  enough  to  hold  their 
Attention. 

THE  LAND-TAX  MOVEMENT. 

In   this   body  the  effects  of  the  agitation  of   the 
land  question  that  has  been  going  on  in  England  for 
ten  years  has  been  clearly  seen.     The  Royal   Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  showed  the  effect 
of  this  agitation  when  it  pointed  out  the  relation  be- 
tween land  values  and  overcrowding,  declared  that 
the  value   now  left  to  land- ovi^ners  does  not  come 
from  auj'  industry  or  expenditures  on  their  part,  but 
is  "the  natural  result  of  the   industry  and   activity 
of  the  townspeople  themselves, "   and  proposed  a  tax 
on  the  capital  value  of   land,  which,  by  compelling 
the  owners  of  land  to  offer   it  for  sale,  would   open 
building  sites.     Mr.  Gladstone  himself  showed  the 
same  influence  when,  in  1887,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
people  of  London  that  though  the  expense  of  the 
magnificent  Thames  embankment  had  been  borne  by 
taxation  that  fell  on  the  poorest  day  laborer,  the 
adjacent  land-owners  had  reaped  the  full   pecuniary 
advantage.     But  for  obvious  reasons  its  effect  has 
not  yet  clearly  .shown   itself   in  Parliament.     The 
local  Parliament  of  London,  the  Count}'   Council, 
has,  however,  shown  it  from   its  first  organization 
in  1889.     Lord  Hobhouse,  chairman  of  "The  United 
Committee"   for   the   taxation  of  ground  rents  and 
values,  whose  declared  object  is  to  substitute   the 
taxation  of  land  values  for  the  taxation  of  buildings, 
and  which  is  in  realitj'  composed  of  single-tax  men, 
some  "limited"  and  others  "unlimited,"  was  with  a 
number   of  other  active  members,  among  whom   is 
William  Saunders,  who  has  been  writing   in  this 
matter,  elected  to  the  first  Council.     Though  not  at 
once  in  a  majority,  they  gained  control  of  a   com- 
mittee to  investigate  the   subject  of  taxation,  and 
have  brought  out  a  long  series  of  the  most   telling 
facts,  and,  backed  by  the  pressure  from  the  outside, 
have  steadily  carried  their  points,  until  last  winter, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  principle  of   reliev- 
ing occupiers  by  the  taxation  of  land-owners  was 
indorsed  by  the  Council. 

"  Vested  interests, "  of  course,  took  the  alarm,  and 
powerful  organizations  were  formed  to  secure  at  the 
coming  election  a  majority  against  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "cojifiscation."  The  result  has  been, 
for  them,  a  Waterloo.  But  this  is  only  a  i)relude  to 
the  larger  parliamentary  battle  that  the  next  gen- 
eral election  must  bring  on.  Already  those  organi- 
zations of  the  Liberal  party  wliose  declarations  are 
equivalent  to  the  platforms  of  our  national  political 
conventions  have  declared  for  the  principle  of  tax- 
ing land  values ;  and  this  action  of  London  will 
hasten  a  radical  discussion  and  a  large  forward  step 
in  the  next  Parliament. 

Viewed  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  municipal  government,  the  London  election 


is  most  important.  The  local  legislature  has  gained 
dignity  and  strength.  That  the  body  of  London 
voters  do  care  for  the  privilege  of  managing  their 
own  affairs  through  a  central  government,  that  all 
thought  of  going  back  to  the  old  days  of  separate 
and  all  but  irresponsible  boards  nmst  be  abandoned, 
and  that  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  freedom 
from  the  control  of  the  imperial  legislature  must  be 
conceded,  is  now  evident.  There  is  a  victory  in 
liOndon  for  the  idea  that  here  finds  expression  in 
the  project  of  consolidating  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  larger  local 
powers,  and  for  the  idea  expressed  in  the  county 
bill   for  giving  the  counties  the  power  of  levying 


MR.    HENRY    GEORGE. 

taxes  on  real  estate  alone,  on  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  or  on  land  values  alone,  as  they  please. 

And  at  the  very  heart  of  all  the  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal government  lies  the  social  problem  towai'd 
which  in  the  taxation  of  ground  values  the  people 
of  London  are  beginning  to  move.  For,  adjust  as 
we  may  and  safeguard  as  we  may,  universal  suffrage 
must  bring  political  corruption,  where,  of  the  great 
body  of  voters,  some  are  too  rich  and  others  too  poor 
to  feel  any  interest  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
No  matter  what  be  the  forms,  democracy  worthy  of 
the  name  cannot  exist  when  there  are  palaces  on  the 
one  side  and  crowded  tenements  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  merely  the  problem  of  municipal  government, 
it  is  the  problem  of  democratic  government,  the 
probleni  of  the  existence  of  om-  civilization  itself, 
that  has  come  to  the  front  in  London. 

FRANCHISES   IN  NEW   YORK. 

As  regards   the  granting  of  franchises  to   private 
corporations,  New   York  statesmen,  whether  of  the 
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Tammany  school  or  otherwise,  learned  a  lesson  they 
will  not  presume  to  forget  from  the  punishment  of  the 
"boodle"  aldermen  wlio  gave  away  the  Broadway 
street-railway  franchise,  which  was  worth  millions 
in  the  open  market.  When  tlie  right  of  way  has 
been  secured  for  the  new  rapid  transit  system  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Steinway  and  his  fellow-commissioners, 
the  franchise  will  be  sold  in  the  open  market  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Tliis  plan  has  been  adopted  with 
success  in  the  granting  of  franchises  for  several  of 
the  newer  of  the  cross-town  horse-car  lines  of  upper 
New  York.  As  a  condition  of  the  permission 
granted  to  change  its  motor  power  from  horses  to 
the  cable  system,  the  Broadway  Railway  Company 
has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  city  a  revenue  of  five  per 
cent,  a  year  upon  its  gross  receipts.  The  Broadway 
franchise  is  worth  a  far  liigher  proportion  of  the  re- 
ceipts than  tliis  paltry  five  per  cent.  ;  but  at  least 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  is  something.  New 
York  City  ought,  by  all  means,  through  the  j^ast 
decade  to  have  derived  an  enormous  income  from 
the  elevated  railway  lines. 

In  liis  last  message  to  the  aldermen  Mayor  Grant 
deals  with  these  franchise  questions  in  a  very  able 
and  timely  manner.  He  protests  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  by  the  Legislature,  and  com- 
plains that,  among  other  things,  the  Albany  law- 
makers have  "also  the  power  of  granting  valuable 
francliises  to  private  corporations,  such  as  the  lay- 
ing of  pipes,  change  of  motor  power  of  surface  rail- 
ways, and  the  maintenance  of  telegraph  lines.  In 
most  instances, "  he  continues,  "  the  private  corpora- 
tions obtaining  such  franchises  pay  no  revenue  to 
the  city,  wliile  their  property  rights  receive  the 
protection  of  all  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  city  authorities  are  constantly  hampered 
in  tlieir  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  mu- 
nicipality by  the  interference  of  the  owners  of  such 
franchises.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  our  streets  and  pavements,  which 
are  liable  to  be  torn  up  at  any  time  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  corporations  holding  franchises  to  main- 
tain pipes  thereunder.     This  pov>xr  in  the  Legisla- 


ture can  only  be   taken  away  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. " 

KEW  YORK'S  "WASTEFUL  FINANCIERING. 

Since  Mayor  Grant  made  this  protest,  in  January, 
a  considerable  number  of  corporations  have  sought 
new  franchises  or  valuable  extensions  of  old  fran- 
chises at  Albany,  and  the  disposition  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  has  been  so 
manifest  that  Governor  Flower  himself  has  been 
impelled  to  send  a  veto  message  to  the  Legislature 
denouncing  the  giving  away  of  valuable  metropoli- 
tan privileges  in  and  about  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, without  exacting  any  compensation,  either 
lii-esent  or  prospective,  from  the  companies  seeking 
these  gifts  and  rights. 

What  is  most  wanted  in  New  York  is  a  compre- 
hensive, unified  administration  of  the  finances. 
Tammany  boasts  that  it  keeps  the  tax-rate  low. 
But  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  low  tax-rate  if  the  money 
collected  is  not  judiciously  expended,  and  if  the 
public  is  ill  supplied,  witli  the  services  and  conven- 
iences that  the  uumicipality  ought  to  provide.  A 
broad  scheme  for  the  development  of  New  York's 
great  property  in  the  water  frontage  and  docks ;  the 
treatment  of  the  entire  system  of  sti'eet  railways 
and  transit  facilities  of  the  metropolis  as  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  large  public  revenue ;  the  improve- 
ment in  like  manner  of  nvimerous  other  opportu- 
nities to  secure  for  the  whole  people  a  net  revenue 
from  scores  of  companies  enjoying  special  immuni- 
ties or  holding  valuable  grants  and  franchises — 
such  a  municipal  policy  respecting  productive  en- 
terprises, in  short,  as  the  German  and  other  foreign 
cities  employ,  ought,  after  a  decade  or  two,  to  re- 
sult in  the  development  from  these  sources  of  a  pub 
lie  revenue  that  would  provide  New  York  with  the 
modern  school  facilities  that  its  children  need  but 
do  not  now  possess,  and  with  a  variety  of  those 
ornamental  and  useful  public  adjuncts  which  give 
distinction  and  character  to  a  city,  and  which  tend 
to  develop  municipal  spirit  and  to  promote  the  true 
civilization  of  the  community. 


WITH   MR.    RHODES  THROUGH   MASHONALAND. 

THE    REDISCOVERED    GOLD    FIELDS    OF   THE    LAND    OF   OPHIR. 


THE  other  day  Mr.  Stead  was  surprised  and  not 
a  little  amused  to  receive  the  following  letter 
from  the  Land  of  Ophir  : 

Fort  Salisbury,  Mashon  aland, 

November  24,  1891. 
AV.  T.  Stead,  Esq.  ,  "  Review  of  Reviews,  "  London. 
Dear  Sir :  AVith  a  view  of  thoroughly  studying 
Africa,  geographically  and  otherwise,  I  have  trav- 
elled on  foot  from  Cape  Town  to  this  place,  and 
later  on  propose  proceeding  via  Telte  to  the  Lakes 
District,  and  if  possible  overland  to  Cairo.  Can  I 
do  anything  to  forward  the  circulation  of  your  paper 
in  this  country?  If  so,  I  shall  only  be  too  pleased  to 
place  my  services  at  j-our  command.  I  believe  you 
are  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  «  Their  i)arty  arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  20th 
inst.,  after  about  six  months'  journey  from  Kimber- 
ley.  On  Saturday  they  paraded  the  township  with 
brass  band  (six),  wagon,  and  span  of  sixteen  oxen, 
holding  two  meetings  and  collecting  about  £10. 
But  all  is  very  quiet  here ;  luany  people  have  left, 
going  down  country  and  to  the  new  township  of 
Umtali  in  Manicaland.  Gold  is  being  found  in  all 
directions  ;  in  fact,  a  man  told  me  last  night  (an 
old  experienced  prospector)  that  he  believed  there 
was  too  much  gold  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  presently  "too  cheap."'  Trusting  you  will 
favor  me  with  an  earh'  reply, 

I  am,  very  faithfully  j'ours, 

Frank  Edwards. 

Every  one  must  admire  the  calm  intrepidity  with 
wliich  Mr.  Edward.s  proposes  to  carry  out  his  tramp 
abroad  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  and  we  would 
gladly  have  utilized  his  proffer  of  service  for  push- 
ing the  circulation  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  in 
the  innermost  heart  of  Africa,  where  we  have 
already  readers  and  subscribers  among  the  men  who, 
each  in  their  appointed  way,  are  painting  the  map 
British  red  from  Zambesi  to  the  Nile.  But  long 
before  this  Mr.  Edwards  has  probably  walked  into 
space,  and  no  one  knows  when  next  he  will  emerge 
into  civilization.  His  letter,  however  brief,  is  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory,  especiall}-  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  the  British  South 
African  Company.  The  Duke  of  Fife  will  be  able 
to  bear  with  fortitude  the  discovery  that  there  is  too 
much  gold  in  Mashonaland.  It  is  po.ssible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  for 
several  years  illustrated  in  a  practical  fashion  his 
belief  that  too  many  diamonds  are  almo.st  as  bad  as 
too  few.  Still,  so  great  has  been  the  appreciation  of 
gold  that  it  will  take  a  good  many  years — unless 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen's  crusher  works  the  miracles 
which  are  expected  from  it — before  the  gold  from 
the  mines  of  the  Land  of  Opliir  will  affect  the  mar- 
ket price  of  that  article  at  home.  When  King  Solo- 
mon sent  ships  of  Tarshish  to  caiTy  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Mashonaland  to  Palestine  it  is  said 


that  he  made  gold  and  silver  as  stones  in  Jerusalem. 
The  British  South  African  Company,  which  is  the 
chartered  heir  of  King  Solomon,  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  before  it  can  equal  King  Solomon's  achievement, 
and  in  the  mean  while  the  enterprising  prospector 
can  possess  his  soul  in  peace. 

Very  different  indeed  from  the  simply  written 
letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  elaborate  correspondence 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  published  in 
the  Daily  Graj^hic,  an  enterprising  publication 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  pay  the  amateiu-  special  correspond- 
ent the  handsome  fee  of  $1,000  per  letter.  The 
speculation  was  an  unhappy  one  all  round — unhappy 
for  the  Daily  Graphic,  because  never  did  newspaper 
pay  so  highly  for  letters  which  were  intrinsically 
worth  so  little;  for  South  Africa,  whose  colonists 
were  innocent  enough  to  take  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  seriously  ;  and,  most  of  all,  for  Lord  Ran- 
dolph himself.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  his 
time  has  played  many  pai'ts,  but  not  even  in  the 
famous  somersault  which  terminated  his  career 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  possible 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  has  he  afforded 
the  public  a  more  unseemly  exhibition  of  irre- 
sponsibility than  in  his  letters  from  South  Africa. 
They  furnish  the  culminating  evidence,  if  further 
evidence  were  necessary,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  the  leader  of  men. 
Whatever  possessed  him,  unless  it  were  that  love 
of  money  which  from  of  old  has  been  declared 
upon  the  highest  avithority  to  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  journey  itself,  like 
each  of  the  letters  which  described  it,  seems  to  have 
been  a  freak. 

Lord  Randolph,  who,  when  the  Liberal  Govern-  ■ 
ment  was  thrown  out  in  1885,  declared  that  he  had 
tried  every  sensation  in  life  and  found  even  tiger- 
shooting  pall  before  the  raptures  of  party  strife  when 
an  administration  was  overthrown,  seems  to  have 
found  one  excitement  which  he  had  not  yet  tasted. 
He  could  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  taking  up  a  gold 
mine  or  two  in  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  South 
Africa.  A  sa3ing  was  attributed  to  him,  when  he 
left  England,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing 
else  left  worth  living  for  in  the  world  except  being 
a  millionaire.  That  proud  position  is  not  one,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  approached  by  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump,  no,  not  even  in  South  Africa.  WHien  Lord 
Randolph  discovered  that  even  in  the  Land  of  Ophir 
fortunes  were  not  to  be  picked  up  on  every  ant-hill 
he  seems  to  have  experienced  a  bitter  disillusion, 
and,  as  persons  of  his  temperament  are  wont  to  do, 
he  gave  full  and  petulant  expression  to  this  in  hi.s. 
letters  home.     Of  these  letters  the  charitable  wilB 
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«ay  as  little  as  is  compatible  with  a  due  observance 
of  the  familiar  precept,  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum. 
They  display  conspicuous  absence  of  the  qualities 
which  should  distinguish  either  a  statesman  or  a 
special  correspondent. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  depends  upon  the 
hearty  union  between  the  European  races.  Lord 
Eaudolph  contrived  at  an  early  stage  to  excite  the 
almost  savage  contempt  of  the  Boers.  The  future 
of  British  dominion  in  South  Africa  is  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  the  British  South  African 
Company's  enterprise  in  Mashonaland.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  throw  the  future 
into  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  to  whom,  if 
he  had  succeeded,  would  fall  the  reversion  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  magnificent  enterprise.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  have  speculated  for  a  fall  in  South 
African  shares,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
section  of  the  community  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  letters  have  benefited.  As  lettefs,  they 
have  been  somewhat  dull  and  occasionally  ridicu- 
lous. As  a  traveller  Lord  Randolph  seems  to  have 
neglected  seeing  the  people  who  could  speak  with 
most  authority  upon  the  country  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  describe,  and  to  have  equally  neglected 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  places 
of  most  interest  and  importance  in  the  countiy 
about  which  he  was  writing  home. 

LORD  RANDOLPH'S  LETTERS. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  the  difference  between 
the  coiTespondence  of  a  competent  journalist  and 
the  attempt  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  he  had 
better  turn  to  the  Pall  Mall  extra  published  last 
year  entitled  "  In  Afrikander  Land. "  Mr.  Garrett, 
its  author,  had  no  such  opportunities  as  Lord  Ran- 
-dolph  enjoyed,  but  within  the  region  he  visited  he 
left  nothing  unseen  which  it  was  his  duty  to  see,  and 
he  interviewed  everybody  who  liad  anything  to  say 
that  was  likely  to  interest  the  public  at  home.  "  In 
Afrikander  Land"  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
letters  to  the  Graphic  deserve  to  live  if  only  as 
affording  an  illustration  of  competence  and  incom- 
petence in  the  field  of  special  commissionering. 

THE  SPIES  IN  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

The  Graphic  letters,  however,  are  forgotten,  and 
the  British  public  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as 
Lord  Randolph  and  his  friends  are  concerned,  is 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  when  the  spies  returned  from  searching 
out  the  land  which  they  had  left  Egypt  to  possess. 
The  men  whom  Moses  sent  up  to  search  the  land 
made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him 
by  bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land,  with  conse- 
quences which  were  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  either 
to  them  or  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  which 
believed  in  them.  "For  these  men  that  did  bring 
up  the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  of  tl)e  plague  be- 
fore the  Lord."'  Lord  Randolph's  worst  enemies 
will  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  even  so  modified 
a  plague  as  the  influenza  for  bringing  up  a  slander 


against  the  land.  The  important  thing  is  not  what 
Lord  Randolph  does  or  says,  but  what  is  the  truth 
about  Mashonaland.  It  so  happened  that  in  the 
same  steamer  which  brought  the  member  for  Pad- 
dington  back  to  England  there  came  a  worthy 
Dutchman,  born  and  lired  in  South  Africa,  wlio  had 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

just  returned  from  a  touv  in  Mashonaland  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes. 

MR.    D.    C.   DE  WAAL. 

Mr.  D.  C.  De  Waal,  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament 
and  ex-mayor  of  Cape  Town,  is  one  of  those  sturdy 
burghers  to  whose  industry  and  tenacity  England 
owes  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  fabric  which  is 
rising  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  De  Waal  is  a  man  about 
forty-five,  comi)act,  well  -  knit,  and  with  only  a 
slight  trace  of  liis  Dutch  ancestors  in  his  outward 
appearance,  while  his  manners  partake  .somewhat 
of  the  courtesy  and  civility  which  he  has  inherited 
from  tlie  Frencli  side  of  his  house.  Tlie  founder  of 
the  De  Waals  left  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  they  have,  therefore,  for 
nearly  800  years  been  Afrikanders  native  to  the 
soil.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present  visitor 
was  a  cai)tain  of  the  burghers  when  they  took  the 
field  against  England  in  tlie  war  of  1800  at  the  Cape, 
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and  his  grandfather  fought  also  as  a  private  iu  the 
same  force.  Mr.  De  Waal  has  been  a  politician  and 
an  Afrikander  from  his  youth  up.  From  childhood 
he  has  taken  the  utmost  interest  in  the  colony.  In 
years  past  he  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Afrikander  Bond  ;  for  the  last  nine  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and 
in  1890,  when  Sir  Henry  Locli  arrived,  he  was  mayor 
of  Cape  Town,  but  his  chief  importance  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  fresh  from  Mashonaland,  having 
made  the  grand  tour  as  the  companion  of  tlie  Prime 
Minister  in  his  recent  inspection  of  the  fair  domain 
which  he  has  just  added  to  tlie  British  realm. 

MR.    CECIL  RHODES'    COMPANION. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  man  who  does  not  wield  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.  He  is  a  man  who  observes, 
and  reflects,  and  acts,  but  nature  did  not  build  him 
on  the  lines  of  a  special  correspondent.  In  conver- 
sation the  Prime  Minister  for  South  Africa — for  in 
that  capacity  London  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
regard  him,  although  at  present  South  Africa  has 
no  Premier,  and  his  proper  title  is  Prime  Minister 
of  Cape  Colony — is  fluent,  racy,  and  lucid,  and  he 
would  probably  tell  any  one  more  about  Mashonaland 
in  half  an  hour's  talk  than  all  you  would  be  able  to 
find  out  by  reading  all  the  letters  of  all  the  cori'e- 
spondents. 

THE    BOOKS  ON  MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  De  Waal,  although  he  speaks  English  with 
force  and  ease,  thinks  in  Dutch  and  writes  in  Dutch 
with  greater  facility  than  in  English.  He  is  a 
writer  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Dutch 
magazines,  and  he  is  at  the  present  moment  accumu- 
lating material  for  an  exhaustive  book  on  Mashona- 
land. At  one  time  he  contemplated  the  idea  of 
writing  such  a  work  in  English  and  prodvicing  it  at 
once  in  response  to  the  demand  which  exists  for 
autlientic  information  as  to  the  new  El  Dorado  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  arrive  in  the  whirl  and  rush  of 
English  life  than  he  wisely  decided  that  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  try  rushing  things,  that  his  classic 
work  on  Mashonaland  could  not  be  dictated  to  re- 
porters in  the  intervals  of  business  engagements,  and 
that  he  had  better  adjourn  the  production  of  his 
maguwn  opus  until  he  was  once  more  free  from 
London  fogs  and  enjoying  the  exhilarating  atmos- 
phere of  his  native  colony.  But  Mr.  De  Waal, 
although  abstaining  for  the  moment  from  the  exe- 
cution of  liis  literary  projects,  came  at  once  to 
Mowbray  House  after  his  arrival,  and  communicated, 
for  the  benefit  of  The  Review's  readers,  the  notes 
and  impressions  of  his  recent  tour  through  Masho- 
naland. 

Mr.  De  Waal  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  and  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Mashona- 
land. It  maybe  unduly  colored  by  personal  feeling 
or  political  bias,  but  that  is  only  to  say  in  other  words 
that  Mr.  De  Waal  is  human  and,  like  all  other  human 
beings,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  limitations  and 
defects  of  our  common  humanity.     After  allowance 


has  been  made  for  these   inevitable  drawbacks,  it' 
would  seem  that  he  is  the   best  available  authority 
that  we  can  possibly  wish  to  have  upon  the  subject- 
on  which  he  speaks.     The  best  authority  undoubtedly 
would  be   Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  but  Mr.  De  Waal  is- 
the  second  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is- 
fresh  from  a  journey  of  some  thousand  miles   in 
which  he  rode  in  the  same  wagons  and  slept  in  the 
same  tent  with  Mr.  Rhodes.     If  he   is  not  himself 
the  rose,  he  has  been  so  near  the  rose  for  so  long 
that  he  must  have  absorbed  some  of  the  fragrance  of 
the   flower.      Then,    again,    even   more   than    Mr. 
Rhodes  himself,  he  was   in  a   position  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  agricultural  value  of  our  newlj'  ac- 
quired domain.     The   Dutch   of  the  Cape  are  born 
agriculturists.       From    earliest    childhood   Mr.   De- 
Waal  has  been  on   the  land,  ploughing,    digging, 
driving  cattle,  and  familiar   with    stock  of    every 
kind.     The  free  veldt  of  that  great  continent  is  his 
native  heath  ;    he  has  travelled  over  it  in  all  direc- 
tions,   either   for   business   or   for   politics.      Cape- 
Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  are- 
all  familiar  to  him,  inhabited  as  they  are  by  his 
own  people,  among  whom  he  is  everywhere  at  home. 
But  Mr.  De  Waal  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  Mr.  Rhodes'    travelling  companion  and  of 
bringing  to  the  survey  of  the  country  the  practiced, 
eye  of    a   farmer,  but   he   did,    as   Lord   Randolph 
Churchill  did  not,  take  the  trouble  to  see  what  was- 
to  be  seen,  and  to  go  out  of  his  way  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  when   there  was  anything  to  in- 
spect upon  which  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  public 
at  home  should  have  authentic  infoi-mation. 

No  more  striking  indication  could  be  found  of  the 
fact  that  Lord  Randolph  possessed  as  little  of  the 
instinct  of  the  special  correspondent  as  he  does  of 
the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  than  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  within  half  a  day's  drive  of  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  Zimbabi  he  refused  to  take  the 
jourue}^  That  South  African  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  which  does  not  even  need  to  be  dug  from 
tlie  vomit  of  a  volcano  in  order  to  reveal  to  the 
world  the  exact  image  of  a  city  of  old  times  the 
very  memory  of  whose  dwellers  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  minds  of  men,  is  at  once  the- 
oldest  and  the  newest  thing  that  exists  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  and  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  there  will  be  another  such  find  on  the 
surface  of  our  planet ;  yet  Lord  Randolph,  when 
within  fifteen  miles  of  tliis  unique  monument  of  a 
vanished  past,  refused  to  go  and  see  it,  and  that 
although  he  was  supposed  to  be  representing  the 
interests  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Oraphic,  using 
liis  eyes,  and  ijaid  to  use  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  public  at  home.  Any  professional  journalist 
who  had  so  neglected  his  duties  would  have  been 
dismissed  without  notice  as  hopelessly  lacking  in 
any  conception  of  his  most  elementary  duty.  Mr. 
De  Waal,  although  saddled  with  no  responsibility 
to  the  British  press,  did  not  neglect  his  chance. 
He  visited  Zimbabi,  and  not  Zimbabi  alone ;  he 
travelled  from  fort  to  fort  throughout  the  whole  of 
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•the  South  African  Company's  territories,  and  wher- 
ever there  was  a  reef  of  gold-bearing  quartz  to  be 
seen  there  he  went  to  see  it,  in  order  t!iat  he  niiglit 
see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears  and  judge 
at  first  hand.  Anotlier  point  in  favor  of  Mr.  De 
Waal  is  that  he  does  not  speak  until  he  has  seen 
everything,  and  not  even  then  until  after  having 
had  a  couple  of  mouths  of  grave  reflection  over  the 
facts  which  he  collected  in  his  tour.  Add  to  this 
that  in  interviewing  the  old 
niuiters  and  adventurous  farm- 
ers who  are  trekking  northward 
to  take  up  holdings  in  Mashona- 
laud.  3Ir  De.  Waal  was  able  to 
speak  with  them  in  their  own 
language,  a  circumstance  which 
means  a  great  deal.  You  can 
_get  more  out  of  a  man  in  five 
minutes  if  3"ou  speak  to  him  in 
his  own  tongue  than  you  can  in 
half  an  hour  if  you  have  to 
bungle  it  through  an  interpre- 
ter or  compel  him  to  speak  in 
broken  English. 


sions  which  I  express  are  those  formed  after  hearing 
everything  that  was  to  be  heard  and  seeing  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen.  If,  as  j'ou  suggest,  my 
report  differs  very  much  froni  that  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  I  can  only  say  to  you  what  I  have 
already  said  to  others.  It  is  not  what  I  say,  it  is 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  question.  As  to  the  facts, 
they  are  so  plain  that  I  would  meet  Lord  Randolph 
on  any  platform  in  the  kingdom  and  prove  not  by 


THE  FINEST  COUNTRY  IN 
WORLD. 


THE 
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MAP  OF  MR.    RHODES' 


"  Mashonaland, "  said  Mr.  De 
Waal — ■'  you  ask  me  what  I  think 
of  Mashonaland.  I  will  tell  you 
not  in  my  own  words,  but  in 
those  of  one  who  has  been  hunt- 
ing the  countrs-  for  the  last 
twenty  years  :  '  Mashonaland  is 
the  finest  country  God  ever 
made. '  He  spoke  as  a  hunter  ;  I  speak  as  a  farmer. 
It  is  a  land  which  to  any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  veldt  is  the  richest  in  South  Africa,  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  all  natural  wealth,  fertile,  sparsely 
populated,  but  full  of  everything  which  is  necessary 
for  a  great  colony.  As  for  the  gold,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter upon  VN-hich  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  although 
not  a  miner  or  prospector  or  speculator  myself,  I 
can  give  you  the  evidence  of  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  visited  the  leading  reefs 
and  talked  with  the  men  who  are  working  them.  I 
have  brought  back  samples  of  the  quartz  which  I 
have  had  submitted  to  an  analyst  in  Cape  Town, 
and  I  can  give  you  here  the  exact  figures  as  to  the 
results  which  the  varii.us  reefs  j-ield,  and  you  will 
see  from  these  figures  that  in  gold  the  country  is  as 
good  as  it  is  for  grazing  and  farming. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

"I  have  not  lived  long  in  the  countrv,  and  do  not 

pretend  to  speak  with   anything   like  the  authority 

.  of  such  men  as  Selous  ;  but  I   have  seen  Mr.  Selous, 

talked  with  him,  and  travelled   with   him  for  daj-s 

and  days.     I  have  heard  all   that   he   had  to  say  to 

Mr.  Rhodes,    and.    in   short,    although  our  journey 

was  very  brief,  we  heard  everything  which  the  best 

imen  in  the  country  could  tell   us,  and   the  conclu- 
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what  I  say,  but  by  what  all  the  best  authorities, 
Dutch  and  English,  agree  upon,  and  show  that  he 
speaks  of  that  which  he  knows 
observation  or  information. 


nothing   without 


THE  AFRIKANDER'S  STANDPOINT. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  by  explaining  to  you 
exactly  where  I  stand  and  how  I  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  South  Africa.  I  am  Dutch  by  birth  and 
language,  but  I  recognize  that  South  Africa  will  be 
European  ;  the  English  and  the  Dutch  must  unite, 
as  did  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots  in  the  eai'Iier 
years  of  the  colony.  The  harmonious  union  of  the 
two  white  races  is  the  condition  of  progress  and 
peace  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the  glory  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  that  he,  more  clearly  than  any  other  English- 
man, recognizes  this  truth,  and  has  at  last  secured 
its  recognition  as  the  axiom  of  South  African  jjolicy 
even  at  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am  an  Afrikander  of 
the  Afrikander  Bcmd  and  a  follower  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mej^er ;  but  I  am  also  a  Cape  Colonist,  and  my  idea 
of  the  future  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Cape  right  up  to  the  Zambesi  nnist  be 
in  its  hands,  not  because  the  Cape  Colo)iy  is  Enylinh 
and  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  hut  because  the  Dutch  and 
English  of  the  Trausrrial  are  the  rirals  and  co)»j>efi- 
tors  of  the  Dutch  and  Emjlisli  of  the  Cape   Colony. 
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As  a  native  of  the  Cape  Colony  I  wish  to  keep  the 
development  of  the  back  country  in  our  hands 
lathei-  than  give  it  over  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  the  Cape  is  English  and  the 
Transvaal  Dutch  :  they  are  both  English-Dutch  and 
Dutch- English.  The  antagonism  which  at  onetime 
seemed  to  be  fermented  bj'  the  mischievous  policy 
of  some  British  statesmen  has  disappeared  under 
the  wise  and  humanizing  influence  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  So  great  is  the  influence  which  he  has 
obtained  that  in  the  last  months  of  the  last  j^ear 
his  Government,  through  Mr.  Siveright,  concluded 
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MR.   J.   H.   HOFMEYER, 

Leader  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Parliament. 

the  railway  convention  satisfactorily  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, notwithstanding  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  letters  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  policy  is  to  make  Cape  Town  the  centre 
and  capital  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  With 
that  in  view,  he  has  just  given  a  site  valued  at 
£16.  OnO  to  found  a  imiversity  which  he  hopes  will 
attract  the  youth  from  all  the  states  of  South  Africa, 
and  which  will  become  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
of  the  Southern  Continent. 

THE  DUTCH  AND  MASHON'ALAXD. 

'"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  regard  with  antipathy  the  development  of 
3Iashonaland,  especially  when  the  country  is  opened 
up  by  the  direct  central  railway  running  northward. 
What  the  Dutch  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower  of 
the  Cape  think  is  that  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
territories  to  the  north  will  make  a  market  for  their 


goods.  They  will  send  fruit  and  cattle  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  in  exchange  for  the  gold  which, 
the  northern  territories  will  yield.  They  also  recog- 
nize frankly  that  for  all  that  part  of  Mashonaland 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  communication  must 
be  by  sea  and  not  overland. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  ABOUT  THE  NATH'ES. 

"The  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  our  way  is- 
the  native  question  ;  and  until  that  native  question 
is  settled  so  as  to  secure  the  whites  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  blacks,  you  will  find  a  gi'eat  diffi- 
culty in  securing  for  the  South  African  Company^ 
the  full  support  of  the  Dutch  vote  at  the  Cape.  The 
principle  which  is  involved  in  Mr.  Hofmeyer's- 
Native  Bill  is  very  simple  and  represents  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  without  which  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and 
the  Afrikander  Bond  will  not  agree  to  any  further 
development  of  territory  toward  the  Zambesi.  With 
this  I  believe  Mr.  Rhodes  entireh'  concurs.  On  this- 
subject  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  unless  it  is  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  take  an  even  more  advanced  view 
than  Mr.  Hofmeyer  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Cape  Colony  is- 
what  it  is  now  because  of  the  brain  and  energy  of  the- 
white  colonists,  but  these  white  colonists  are  in 
a  minority  in  the  state  which  they  have  founded 
among  the  native  tribes.  Extension  of  their  territorj^ 
northward  increases  the  black  majority  and  dimin- 
ishes the  relative  voting  strength  of  the  European 
citizens.  For  mj-  own  part  I  do  not  object  to  the 
natives  having  votes  if  they  are  civilized  natives, 
such  as,  for  instance,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Town,  but  the  full-blooded  Kaffir  is  not  a 
desirable  citizen,  nor  is  he  one  on  whose  franchise- 
vou  can  base  the  fabric  of  empire. 

THE   FRANCHISE  QUESTION. 

"At  present  every  man  who  occupies  land  and' 
house  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £25 
has  a  vote  both  for  the  District  Councils  and  for  the 
Cape  Parliament.  Every  man,  black  or  white,  is 
allowed  to  be  elected  to  the  Cape  Parliament.  Un- 
til the  present  day  no  blacks  have  been  elected, 
neither  has  the  native  franchise  been  as  mischievous 
as  it  might  become  in  the  hands  of  agitators  such 
as  the  occasion  is  sure  to  bring  forth.  But  the 
native  vote  is  not  an  independent  vote  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries  in  the  country  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  canteen-keepers  in  the  towns.  Either 
spirituous  or  spiritual  influence  is  supreme.  At  a 
word  from  the  missionary  they  will  vote  in  a  drove 
against  the  men  avIio  are  employing  them,  and  but 
for  whose  capital  and  energj'  they  would  soon  re- 
lapse into  savagery.  The  tendency  of  the  native  ta 
relapse  is  very  great,  and  under  stress  of  warlike 
excitement  even  the  best  civilized  native  is  apt  to 
fling  off  his  trousei's,  don  his  blanket,  and  fight  as 
his  fathers  fought  before  him.  A  man  who  owns 
20, 000  acres  and  who  employs  200  boys  cultivating 
his  land  has  onlv  one  vote,  while  each  of  his  bovs 
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has  a  vote  by  virtue  of  the  house  and  land  wliich 
he  allows  them  to  occupj'.  There  are  some,  and 
those  among  the  most  influential,  who  believe  that 
we  shall  never  be  right  until  we  have  adopted  the 
same  custom  that  is  in  Natal,  and  allow  no  black 
man  to  have  any  vote,  but  that,  Mr.  Hofmeyer 
thinks,  is  going  too  far.  and  what  he  proposes  is 
this : 

WHAT   MR.    HOFIIEVER   WANTS. 

"That  those  who  have  votes  bj-  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing £25  worth  of  laud  shall  keep  them,  but  that  no 
new  votes  can  be  added  to  the  register  unless  the 
value  of  their  land  and  house  is  £100.  Further,  that 
all  occupiers  whose  land  is  estimated  at  more  than 
£100  should  have  two  votes,  and  that  all  university 
graduates  should  also  have  a  vote.  At  present  many 
university  graduates  living  on  their  fathers'  prop- 
erty, with  none  of  their  own.  have  no  vote  at  all.  By 
these  means  Mr.  Hofmeyer  thinks  we  should  be  able 
to  hold  our  own  and  to  contemplate  without  alarm 
the  expansion  of  the  frontier  toward  the  Zambesi. 
But  if  we  cannot  do  this  we  will  not  go  forward. 
Rather  would  we  that  the  northern  territories  should 
fall  to  the  Transvaal,  or  to  whom  they  will,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  come  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

NOT  IN   FAVOR  OF  SLAVERY. 

"It  is  a  gross  delusion  to  think  because  we  ob- 
ject to  give  the  franchise  to  an  ignorant  black 
majority  and  to  make  them  absolute  lords  and  mas- 
ters over  their  masters,  we  desire  to  have  slavery 
back  again,  as  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
you.  You  may  ask  the  most  bigoted  old  farm- 
ers who  are  in  the  country,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  do  not  wish  slavery  back  again.  For 
this  reason — they  know  that  slavery  means  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  to  enable  you  to  farm  than  under 
the  present  sj-stem  of  free  labor.  When  a  farmer 
takes  land  he  has  to  buy  his  horses,  his  cows,  his 
mules,  his  sheep  and  his  agricvdtural  implements, 
but  he  has  not  at  present  to  buy  his  farm  hands ; 
they  are  hired  from  week  to  week,  and  there  is  no 
capital  expenditure  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  a 
pure  gain  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  obtain  his 
labor  in  the  market  as  he  wants  it  from  day  to 
day  without  sinking  a  large  siun  in  the  capital  ex- 
penditure recjuired  for  the  purchase  of  the  hands. 
The  responsibilties  of  ownership  between  the  farmer 
and  his  slaves  were  almost  as  great  as  those  recog- 
nized by  the  employer  to-day.  You  had  to  feed  and 
look  after  your  servants  just  as  much  in  one  way  as 
another.  It  would  be  a  sheer  loss  to  the  farmers  to 
make  the  natives  slaves,  but  that  is  another  thing 
from  saying  that  we  ought  to  give  them  the  whip- 
liand  over  us.  That  we  will  not  do,  and  it  is  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  compels  us  to  retain 
in  our  hands  sufficient  control  to  make  South  Africa 
a  wliite  European  state  and  not  a  black  savage  one. 
Those  that  tell  you  that  the  natives  are  virtual  slaves 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  say  that 
•which  is  false.     They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  after 


nine  o'clock  at  night,  that  is  true  ;  but  every  boy  is 
allowed  to  leave  his  employment  whenever  he  likes. 
There  is  no  permanence  in  the  tie  which  binds  the 
Boer  and  the  black. 

IN   FAVOR  OF  CIVILIZING  BY   LABOR. 

"  The  work  of  civilizing  these  people  is  slow,  and  it 
is  sometimes  pressed  with  a  zeal  which  is  not 
of  knowledge.  There  was,  for  instance.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  was  a  very  excellent  man,  but  he  wished 
to  civilize  the  whole  world  in  a  year.  The  result 
was  that  we  had  in  one  year  wars  all  round  the 
frontier  ;  the  Cape  Colony  has  never  known  so  many 
wars  in  one  year  before.  The  missionaries  wish  to 
educate  .them,  and  as  a  result  they  have  the  boys  in 
schools  sometimes  until  they  are  tw^enty-five  years 
old,  while  the  farmers  can  get  no  labor  for  plough- 
ing and  harvesting.  I  proposed  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
luent  last  year  that  for  six  weeks  in  ploughing  and 
six  weeks  in  harvesting  the  native  schools  should  be 
closed,  and  this  seems  to  me  necessary  unless  our  ■ 
agriculture  is  to  be  ruined. " 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  CAPE  COLONY. 

"  Now,  Mr.  De  Waal, "  sa  id  I,  "  we  comprehend 
pretty  well  where  you  stand  in  South  African  poli- 
tics, but  before  you  begin  to  tell  us  of  your  excur- 


Sllt    IIIONR'i'    I. (HI!, 

Chief  Comiiiissioncr  or  the  Cape. 

sion  througli  Mashoiialand,  wtaild  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  us  how  Sir  Henry  Loch  is  getting  on?" 

"  Certainly, "  said  Mr.  De  Waal.  "  Sir  Henry  Loch 
seems  to  me  about  the  best  Governor  we  have  had 
in  South  Africa.  I  can  remember  personally  Sir 
Henry  Berkley,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  Sir  Hercules   Robinson.     Of  all  these  I 
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know  none  who  has  taken  more  pains  to  make  liim- 
self  acquainted  witli  the  needs  of  the  Cape  Colony 
than  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  has  travelled  ever\'where, 
seen  every  one,  and  he  gives  his  hearty  support  to 
all  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa.  He  is  a 
very  good  Governor,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
him  at  the  Cape  just  now."' 

OFF  FOE  MASHONALAND. 

*'Now  for  j^our  journey  ;  when  was  it  begun?" 
"We  had  intended,"  said  Mr.  De  Waal,  "to  start 
in  October,  1890,  and  we  went  as  far  north  as  Tuli 
with  the  Governor,  but  when  we  proposed  to  go 
farther  we  learned  that  the  floods  were  out  and  the 
rivers  impassable ;  so  we  abandoned  the  project 
until  last  year,  when  it  was  successfully  carried 
out.  We  went  by  the  Puugw  e  route.  We  left  Cape 
Town  on  September  14  by  rail  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
from  there  with  the  Maxican  to  Durban,  and  from 
there  with  the  Norseman.  We  called  at  Tuhamcam 
along  the  coasts  and  then  landed  at  Beira,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bay,  into  which  the  broad  river 
Pungwe  empties  itself — a  river  and  a  bay  which  are 
destined  to  play  a  somewhat  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Southeastern  Africa,  as  the  whole  of  the 
coast-line  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  I  went 
there  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese.  I 
thought  they  had  been  treated  in  a  rather  high- 
handed fashion,  and  I  was  prepared  to  take  a  very 
sympathetic  view  of  their  grievances.  I  was  very 
speedily  undeceived.  The  Portuguese  there  are  no 
use  ;  they  are  worse  than  no  use,  they  are  in  the  way  ; 
they  are  no  good  to  anybody  or  anything,  and  not 
much  to  themselves  either.  They  are  the  obstruc- 
tive dog  in  the  manger  of  South  Africa.  The  one 
thing  to  be  hoped  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
may  be  bought  out,  so  that  we  may  have  the  shore- 
line as  well  as  the  interior.  After  we  landed  at 
Beira  we  were  in  their  country,  and  our  experience 
of  them  began  at  once,  for  no  sooner  had  we  landed 
than  the  Portuguese  Governor  objected  to  our  escort, 
which  consisted  of  as  few  as  possible,  for  tlie  journey 
into  the  interior.  We  were  three  Europeans — Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  mj^self — with  nine- 
teen KatHrs.  It  took  us  a  day  and  a  half  before  we 
got  througli  the  obstacles  put  in  our  way  by  the 
Portuguese  Governor.  Mr.  Rhodes  succeeded  at  last, 
however,  in  getting  permission  for  our  servants  to 
accompany  us. 

THE  PUNGWE. 

"AVe  then  went  on  board  tlie  river  steamer  Agnes, 
which  was  to  carry  us  seventy  miles  up  the  Pungwe. 
This  boat  is  a  beautiful  little  craft,  but  it  draws  four 
and  a  half  feet  of  water  and  therefore  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  river  is  in  danger  of  grounding 
except  at  high  tide.  The  Pungwe  is  a  tidal  river, 
about  a  thousand  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  gradu- 
ally narrows  until  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  but 
the  tide  goes  up  for  at  least  seventy  miles,  and 
when  you  are  half   way  up   it   is  as  broad  as  the 


Thames  at  London  Bridge.  The  current  Is  not 
rapid  and  navigation  is  good.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  using  the  Pungwe  as  the  ocean-gate  of 
Eastern  INfashonaland.  After  steaming  up  the 
Pungwe  for  about  seventy  miles  we  reached  Mapan- 
das.  We  took  up  with  us  on  board  some  ponies  and 
horses  with  which  we  were  to  make  the  march 
through  the  low-lying  country  which  skirts  the 
coast  and  the  Mashonaland  table-land. 

THROUGH  THE  FEVER  BELT. 

"  We  began  our  march  into  the  interior  along  the 
route  shown  in  the  map.  For  a  few  miles  we  were 
able  to  make  use  of  our  carts,  bvit  after  that  the 
roads  ceased  and  we  had  to  abandon  them.  Then 
we  mounted  such  things  as  we  needed  on  the  backs 
of  our  pack  animals,  and  then  started  through  the 
wilds  which  led  to  the  interior.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  in  a  steaming  hot-house,  the  temperature  being 
as  high  as  120^  to  130'  in  the  sun.  It  makes  you 
very  thirsty,  and  you  drink,  drink,  drink  all  day 
long.  You  drink  the  best  water  that  you  can  get, 
lime  juice,  and  whiskey.  We  also  took  plenty  of 
quinine  in  order  to  resist  the  malaria.  We  got 
through  without  any  of  our  party  being  laid  up 
with  fever.  Although  at  times  we  felt  rather  fever- 
ish, we  succeeded  in  keeping  it  at  bay.  As  a  rule 
we  had  plenty  of  water,  but  on  one  occasion  we  had 
to  drink  from  a  j^ool  of  water  which,  even  when 
filtered,  was  disagreeable.  The  extreme  heat  make? 
you  languid,  but  otherwise  we  experienced  no  in- 
convenience. Languidness,  thirst,  and  a  few  symp- 
toms of  fever  were  the  worst  which  we  suffered  in 
our  march  into  the  interior. 

THE  IXEVITABLE  RAILWAY. 

"  A  surveying  party  was  busy  with  the  survey 
for  the  railway  which  is  to  be  made,  negotiations 
for  which,  I  believe,  are  still  in  progress  between 
the  ^Mozambique  Company,  tiie  Portuguese,  and  the 
British  South  African  Company.  This  railway  will 
be  of  narrow  gauge,  and  will  run  through  the  Tetze 
country,  carrying  goods  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  The  whole  length  of  line  between  the  land- 
ing-stage on  the  Pungwe  and  the  highlands,  where 
the  goods  can  be  transferred  into  wagons,  is  seventy 
miles.  The  cost  of  construction  will  be  £8,000  a 
mile,  and  as  it  is  seventy  miles  long  it  will  cost 
altogether  a  little  over  £200. 000.  We  did  not  think 
it  would  be  a  difficult  line  to  construct.  There  are 
no  swamps,  only  a  first  turf  ground,  and  after  the 
Modacheri  River  hills  with  rock  and  gravel. 

A  HUNTER'S  PARADISE. 

"After  leaving  the  Pungwe  we  passed  through 
forty  miles  of  open  country,  which  I  can  best  describe 
by  saying  that  it  was  simply  one  huge  zoological 
garden.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such  abundance 
of  wild  animals.  They  have  been  left  all  these  ages 
undisturbed  by  man,  and  the  result  is  that  for  the 
sportsman  no  such  region  exists  in  the  world. 
Great  herds  of  buffaloes  can  be  seen  within  gunshot 
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of  the  road.  Yon  fire  at  a  great  buffalo  bull,  aud 
the  niomeut  the  report  of  your  rifle  is  heard  you  seo 
jou  are  in  the  midst  of  auinialsof  all  kiuds.  Wild 
pigs  jmup  up  to  the  right,  to  the  left  herds  of 
koodoos  rush  away  into  the  more  distant  glades,  and 
the  whole  forest  seems  suddenly  instinct  with  life. 
You  go  a  little  farther,  and  you  come  upon  fresh 
spoors  of  herds  of  elephants,  then  you  come  upon 
giraffes  and  herds  of  (juaggas  and  antelopes,  and 
every  description  of  animal  which  abounds  in  South 
Africa.  It  is,  as  I  said,  one  great  zoological  garden 
for  the  whole  of  the  forty  miles. 

"lousy  with  lions." 

"Then  at  night  you  have  the  lions.  You  can  form 
«ome  idea  of  the  number  of  lions  when  1  tell  you 
that  the  place  was  described  to  us  as  being  '  lousy 
■with  lions. '  As  soon  as  the  sun  set  they  began  to 
roar,  and  they  kept  up  roaring  all  the  night  through. 
We  spent  two  nights  in  this  region.  The  first  night 
I  never  slej^t  a  wink  The  camp  was  pitched  in  the 
•centre  of  a  circle  of  fires,  and  I  lay  awake  wonder- 
ing whether  those  lions,  who  seemed  to  form  a  circle 
round  us,  roaring  in  chorus,  might  not  rush  our 
<;amp  and  carry  off  our  horses,  in  wliich  case  we 
would  indeed  have  been  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  fires,  the  lions  did  not 
venture  to  intrude.  The  next  night  we  were  so 
tired  that  we  all  slept  like  logs,  as  if  the  lions' 
roar  had  been  a  lullaby  to  hush  us  to  sleep.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  one  of  our  black  fellows  woke 
me  up  with  the  alarming  news  that  a  lion  was  in 
the  camp.  I  woke  Johnson  up  and  told  him.  '  All 
Tight,  shoot  him, '  he  said,  and  turning  on  his  side 
went  to  sleep  again.  I  said  to  the  native,  '  Yes,  I 
am  coming, '  and  then  I  also  went  to  sleep.  The 
natives,  being  left  alone  and  finding  they  could  get 
no  help  from  us,  managed  to  scare  tlie  lions  with 
fire,  and  when  the  sun  rose  we  found  our  little  car- 
avan intact. 

MR.   RHODES  CHASED  BY  A  LION. 

"The  next  morning  a  very  curious  incident  hap- 
pened, which  might  liave  had  a  very  ti'agic  ending. 
In  the  morning  before  the  camp  was  struck  Mr. 
Rhodes  went  away  some  distance  from  the  tent.  He 
"was  startled  by  a  lion,  which  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  utilize  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  as  3 
meal  for  his  breakfast.  The  first  thing  we  knew  of 
it  was  Mr.  Rhodes  running  for  his  life  for  the  camp 
circle,  with  his  pajamas  hanging  down  about  his 
knees.  In  another  moment  he  was  safe,  although 
out  of  breath  and  not  a  little  excited  at  having  been 
chased  by  a  lion  through  the  woods.  That  was  the 
closest  escape  we  had  from  the  lions ;  but  all  of  our 
party  was  not  equally  fortunate. 

MAN-EATING  LIONS. 

"In  one  of  the  marches  a  beautiful  chestnut  horse, 

•with  two  attendants,  was  late  in  coming  into  camp. 

It  had  straggled  behind,  and  we  never  saw  it  again 

nor  its  attendants.     Its  bones  were  found  lying  be- 


side its  pack ;  it  had  evidently  been  set  upon  bj- 
lions  and  devoured.  What  became  of  the  natives 
we  never  heard.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  had 
fled  and  escaped  than  that  they  shared  the  fate  of 
their  horse.  The  lions  are  somewhat  partial  to 
human  food.  It  is  the  same  with  lions  as  with 
man-eating  tigers  ;  when  they  begin  to  eat  human 
beings  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  other  food,  and 
kraals  have  often  to  be  deserted  by  the  inhabitants 
when  they  have  been  haunted  by  a  lion,  which  will 
come  day  after  day  and  eat  up  women  and  children 
and  any  one  that  it  can  get  hold  of.  The  tribe,  to 
save  itself  from  extermination,  will  trek  to  another 
district.  There  were  a  number  of  hippopotami  in 
the  Pungwe  and  crocodiles  in  the  deep  holes  of  the 
rivers,  but  we  were  not  molested  at  all  by  either 
one  or  the  other. 

THE   DARK   FOREST. 

"In  two  days  we  passed  through  the  forest,  which 
we  call  the  dark  forest.  Our  animals  got  through 
alive  with  the  exception  of  the  one  killed  by  the 
lions.  The  tsetse  fly  did  not  trouble  us  much  ;  we 
were  much  more  annoyed  by  the  mosquitoes,  which, 
on  the  Pungwe,  were  very  numerous.  After  leaving 
behind  the  forty  miles  of  zoological  garden  strip 
and  the  dark  forest,  we  came  upon  the  low  country 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  table-land.  It  seemed 
to  be  rich  in  gold-bearing  reefs,  but  the  malaria 
will  pi'obably  be  fatal  to  its  development.  We 
pushed  forward  until  we  came  to  Massi  Kessi,  where 
we  saw  the  scene  of  the  battle.  Massi  Kessi  has 
been  given  back  to  the  Portuguese,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  severity  of  the  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  our  men.  There  were  with 
us  only  eighty  blacks  and  whites  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  while  with  the  Portuguese  there  were 
eighty  whites  and  four  hundred  blacks.  As  they 
outnumbered  our  little  force  by  six  to  one,  it  was 
thought  safe  to  attack  the  English  party  as  it  was 
making  its  way  to  Fort  Salisbury.  The  result  ^lain- 
fully  undeceived  the  Portuguese,  who  cut  and  run 
like  rabbits.  Massi  Kessi,  however,  is  still  in  Portu- 
guese hands,  owing  to  the  convention.  Leaving  it 
behind,  we  pushed  on  to  Umtali,  where  we  were  in 
the  territory  of  the  South  African  Company. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

"At  Umtali  we  were  met  by  Dr.  Jameson  with  a 
wagon  and  cart  specially  sent  down  to  meet  our 
party.  This  was  a  welcome  change  after  having 
ridden  for  160  miles  in  the  steaming  heat  of  the 
low-lying  country  between  the  coast  and  the  table- 
land. The  wagon  was  drawn  by  mules  ;  the  luggage 
was  carried  in  the  cart.  The  road  tlien  began  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  watershed.  If  you  ask 
me  what  I  think  it  is  like,  I  answer  that  I  think  it 
is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A  more  beautiful 
country  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life.  In  this 
country  we  travelled  for  174mile.s.  It  reminded  me 
of  Italy  between  Rome  and  Naples,  with  hill  and 
dale  and   woody   knolls  ;  a  country  full  of  natural 
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fertility,  although  with  a  comparatirely  small  popu- 
latioD,  which  had  been  kept  down  by  the  continued 
raids  of  the  Matabele.  Still,  wherever  we  stopped 
we  always  found  natives  who  would  supply  us  with 
food  and  milk,  and  bring  wood,  and  generally  make 
themselves  useful.  The  women  were  very  shy,  only 
venturing  to  come  behind  their  men  ;  but  the  men 
had  overcome  their  alarm  at  the  advent  of  the 
Europeans  and  were  very  eager  to  ti'ade.  Tliey  are 
a  manly  race,  well  formed,  intelligent,  and  active. 
They  rather  resembled  the  Zulus  in  some  respects, 
but  were  as  tame  as  the  Basutus.  The  country  is 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  great  rivers,  which  in 
the  summer  months  are  simply  ravines,  with  a  little 
water  running  at  the  bottom  of  them  and  deep 
holes  where  the  crocodiles  live. 

"  In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  fi"on\  Janviarj'  to 
March,  both  included,  the  whole  of  these  water- 
courses become  full  of  water,  and  the  country  is 
impassable.  Selous  has  made  a  good  road,  which 
was  good  for  wagons  from  Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury. 
It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  We  crossed  ten 
great  rivers.  Between  Umtali  and  Fort  Salisbury 
there  is  no  lack  of  water. 

AT  FORT  SALISBURY. 
"We  arrived  at  Fort  Salisbury  on  October  16, 
the  dates  of  our  journey  having  been  as  follows : 
Left  Cape  Town  September  14,  arrived  at  Pungwe 
Sejitember  26 ;  reached  Majjandas,  70  miles  up  the 
Punge,  September  30 ;  arrived  at  Umtali  on  October 
9,  242  miles  from  the  coast ;  reached  Fort  Salis- 
bury on  October  16,  174  miles  from  Umtali. 
When  we  arrived  at  Fort  Salisbury  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  300  persons.  A  short  time  before  our 
arrival  they  had  been  giving  vent  to  their  dissatis- 
faction in  no  measured  terms.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  was  the  natin-al  irritation  felt  by  men  in  a  hot 
and  thirsty  land  where  a  bottle  of  beer  costs  15s. 
and  a  bottle  of  champagne  £5.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival,  however,  the  wagons  had  come  in  with  the 
much-longed-for  beverages,  which  had  brought 
down  the  market  price  to  a  more  reasonable  figure, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  less  dissatisfaction  than 
we  had  been  led  to  expect.  If  the  peojjle  had  been 
working  at  the  niines  instead  of  congregating 
together  in  the  fort,  there  would  have  been  much  less 
trouble,  and  even  as  it  was  everything  worked 
smoothly,  and  after  two  days  we  decided  to  make  an 
excursion.  Lord  Randolph,  whom  we  met  at  Fort 
Salisbviry,  went  with  us  to  the  mines  of  Mczoe  River, 
in  which  he  has  bought  an  interest.  We  went 
down  the  shaft,  sixty  feet  deep,  and  jiicked  up  quartz 
which  was  very  rich  in  gold.  They  had  found  an 
old  shaft  there,  the  reef  having  evidently  been  either 
worked  before  by  the  Portuguese  or  the  Pheniciaus, 
and  you  can  see  the  stones  on  which  they  ground 
the  (puirtz. 

THE  ROAD  TO  FORT  VICTORIA. 

"  We  stayed  altogether  five  days  at  Fort  Salisburj' 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  then  we  set  out  along  the 
wonderful  road   which   Mr.  Selous  has  constructed 


along  the  summit  of  the  watershed  to  Fort  Victoria. 
This  road  is  ?.  maivel  of  skill,  and  by  taking  the- 
extreme  summit  of  the  watershed  it  is  able  to  avoid 
the  river  courses  which  spring  up  on  either  side  of 
it.  Low  down  the  hill  on  one  side  the  water  drain? 
to  the  Oedgi  River,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Zambesi. 
As  the  road  passes  along  the  summit  on  the  table- 
land, from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  you  are  entirely  free  of  the  malaria  of 
the  lower  regions,  and  at  the  same  time  can  always 
get  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  by  simply 
going  down  the  hill  for  it.  Here  Lord  Randolph 
made  a  great  mistake  when  he  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  water.  All  that  it  meant  was  that  he  or 
his  men  did  not  go  far  enough  down  hill  to  get  the 
water  clear  and  fresh,  but  preferred  to  seek  it  close 
to  the  road,  where  it  was  more  or  less  trodden  into- 
puddles  and  required  filtration.  The  view  from. 
Mr.  Selous'  road  over  Mashonaland  is  enough  to 
make  the  mouth  water  of  any  one  who  knows  what 
grazing  land  is. 

A  FAT  AND  FERTILE  L.4ND. 

"  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  from 
Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury,  for  it  is  not  so  wooded 
and  broken  up  ;  but  from  a  grazier's  point  of  view 
it  is  even  better.  Never  have  I  seen  such  broad  ex- 
panse of  magnificent  pasture  land.  Even  draught 
oxen  seem  to  fatten  while  they  are  in  the  yoke.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  one  of  the  leading  Dutch  farmers  of 
the  Cape  Colony  has  just  trekked  northward  to  take 
up  land  in  this  region,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
twenty- five  of  the  most  adventurous  and  spirited 
young  men.  His  report,  which  I  have  seen,  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  what  he  says  every  one  says  %vho- 
has  been  in  that  fertile  region,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  of  course.  The 
crowning  absurdity  of  all  the  absurdities  with  Avhich 
Lord  Randolph's  letters  are  crowded  is  his  report  of 
the  worthlessness  of  this  great  region.  He  declares, 
first  of  all,  that  it  is  devoid  of  water,  whereas  the- 
great  watershed  abovinds  with  streams  which  give 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water.  Next  he 
declares  that  the  grass  is  all  sour,  and  that  it  is 
comparatively  valueless  beside  the  veldt  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  a  splendid 
grazing  ground.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  com- 
press so  niauy  glaring  misstatements  into  as  short  a 
compass  as  Lord  Randolph  has  done  in  this  state- 
ment. I  have  travelled  in  the  veldt  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, I  have  travelled  over  the  400  miles  of  land 
between  the  Limpopo  and  Pretoria  which  Lord  Ran- 
dolph thinks  is  so  superior  to  that  of  Mashonaland. 
It  will  surprise  English  people  to  know  that  that 
district  which  so  delights  the  heart  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  from  a  grazic  's  jioint  of  view  is  abso- 
lutely valueless  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a. 
poisonous  tulip  or  tulij.  The  animal  that  eats  the 
tulip  dies,  and  as  the  tulip  is  evrywh  e  the:  e  is 
hardly  an  ox  or  a  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
region  which  Lord  Randolph  praises  so  highly  in 
his  letters  to  the  London  Graphic.     I  have  t.;>velled 
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across  the  whole  400  miles,  and  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  Petersburgsniitsdorp  and  Potgie  Tens  rust, 
a  mutton  chop  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
The  cattle  simply  cannot  live  in  that  region,  and 
yet  Lord  Randolph  has  selected  it  for  special  praise 
compared  with  the  veldt  in  Mashoualand. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ANT-HILLS. 

"'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  said  the  wise 
man  in  the  old  Book,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Lord 
Randolph  did  not  follow  this  advice,  for  although 
no  sluggard,  he  is  all  the  more  dangerous  from  his 
restless  activity  and  utter  irresponsibility  If  Lord 
Randolph  had  but  taken  notice  of  the  ants  of  Ma- 
shoualand he  would  have  been  delivered  from  the 
blunder  to  which  I  am  referring.  Wherever  an  ant- 
hill is  found  in  the  veldt  there  is  also  luxurious 
verdure,  and  in  Mashonaland  the  ant-hills  can  be 
literally  counted  by  the  million.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  is,  as  it  were,  turned  over  and  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  by  these  wonderful  little  toilers,  who  in 
Africa  perform  the  functions  which  Darwin  tells  us 
is  performed  by  the  earthworms  in  your  country. 
Wherever  \'ou  have  an  ant-hill  you  have  fertile  soil 
and  sweet  grass.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  is 
a  common  saying  that  you  can  pasture  an  ox  upon 
an  ant-hill.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  Mashona- 
land the  whole  veldt  is  covered  with  ant-hills,  and 
their  existence  is  the  best  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  grass  is  sour.  But  even  if  you  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  sour  grass  and  sweet  grass, 
or  grass  itself  and  the  tulii"),  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  cattle  which  abound  on  every  side.  They  are 
not  very  large,  in  this  resembling  your  Kerry  and 
Guernsey  cows.  They  are  very  beautifully  projior- 
tioned,  and  their  udders  are  phenomenally  large. 
Again  and  again  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  sleek 
fat  stock,  with  their  enormous  udders,  that  I  again 
and  again  drew  Mr.  Rhode*'  attention  to  it,  and 
found  that  he  entirely  concurred  with  my  estimate. 

"We  travelled  slowly  and  comfortably,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  obtain  some  sport  on  our  way.  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  a  splendid  shot  for  birds  ;  there  is  no  one 
better,  and  in  hunting  the  larger  game  he  is  a  fair 
average,  and  much  better  tlian  most  men  who  have 
not  been  reared  in  the  veldt. 

THE  LOST  CITY  OF  ZIMBABI. 

"At  Fort  Victoria  we  found  everything  in  good 
order.  We  proposed  to  Lord  Randolph  to  accompany 
us  to  Zimbabi.  Zimbabi  lies  fifteen  miles  from  Fort 
Victoria,  and  it  would  not  take  more  than  half  a 
day.  Lord  Randolph  refused,  saying  that  he  would 
rather  see  a  two- inch   reef  of  gold-bearing  quartz 

tiian  all   the   d d   ruins.     So  we  set  off  witliout 

Lord  Randolph,  and  readied  the  ruins  of  Zimbabi. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  Zimbabi  being  one  of  the  mo.st 
wonderful  relics  of  anti(iuity  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  a  great  empty  city,  built  round  a  rock  or  cita- 
del in  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  like  the  rock  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The 
circuit  of  the  city  I  did   not  measure,  but  I  should 


say  that  it  must  have  been  five  miles  round.  It  is- 
wonderful,  and  as  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  the- 
Chartered  Company  will  but  keep  it  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  as  good  as  a  gold  mine  to  them.  Mr.  Bent  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  rather  too  busy  in  his  excava- 
tions here  and  there  in  search  for  utensils  and  of 
relics  of  the  city  builders.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
thickly  they  packed  the  people  in  Zimbabi  in  the 
days  when  it  was  a  great  city  full  of  life  and  trade, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  population  of  50,000,  or 
possibly  100,000,  gathered  together  round  the  rock 
citadel.  We  walked  up  and  down  the  desolated 
streets,  and  marvelled  that  a  race  so  civilized,  so- 
wealthy,  and  so  powerful  should  have  so  utterly 
passed  away  without  leaving  even  a  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  to  whom  it  belonged.  Its  central  point, 
both  in  interest  and  situation,  was  the  Temple  of 
the  great  Phallus,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts  identifies  these  forgotten  city  builders  with 
the  Phenicians.  It  is  a  building  as  large  as  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  although  not  so  high.  The  walls^ 
are  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  all 
the  interior  is  in  perfect  preservation,  with  the 
chambers  leading  to  the  houses  of  the  priests,  and 
the  altar  of  the  great  Phallic  emblem,  ujion  the  top 
of  which  we  all  could  have  encamped.  These  peoiile, 
whoever  they  were,  were  gold  smelters,  and  you 
can  still  trace  the  remains  of  the  furnaces  in  which 
they  smelted  the  gold.  It  is  a  unique  spectacle,  a 
whole  city  remaining  thi-ough  the  ages  tenantless 
and  so  entirely  forgotten  that  even  a  tradition  of  its 
existence  has  not  been  left. 

THE  NATIVES  AND  THE  GREAT  BOSS. 

"  The  only  human  beings  near  were  a  small  tribe- 
which  lived  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and   in   this  respect  this  tribe  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rest  of  the   Mashonas.      Among  the 
traces  of  tlie  surrounding   condition  of  life  under 
which  they  exist,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  fact  that  wherever   they  can  they   perch   their 
kraals  on  the  ver}"-  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
live  there  like  baboons — live  on  the  mountain-topa 
because   they   can    best    defend     themselves   there 
against  the  Matabele  war  parties  which  scour  the 
low  country.     When  we   went  to  visit  Zimbabi  we 
were   surprised  to  find  that  the  chief  and  all   his 
followers,  down  even  to  young   lads,  were  armed  to^ 
the  teeth.      Every  man  who  had  a    gun  brought  it, 
and   the  others  were  armed  with  assegais,    spears, 
bows   and   arrows.     About    two    hundred    person* 
gathered  together.      It  Mas  some  time  before  our 
company  coidd  understand  the  cause   of  this  un- 
w<mted   military  display.     After  a   time  the   inter- 
preter succeeded   in  extracting  from   the  chief  the 
information   that  some    malicious  white   men  had 
told   tliem  that  the  (ireat  Boss  who  had  taken   pos- 
session of  Mashonaland  was  going  to  visit  them,  and 
when  he  came   he  was  going   to   have   them  all  put 
to  death.     Tliey  believed   the  story  implicitly,  and 
decided  that  when  tlie  Great   Boss  came  they  would 
at  least  have  a  fight  for  their  lives.     Great  was  their 
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joy  when  they  found  that,  so  far  from  conterriplat- 
jng  their  massacre,  the  Great  Boss  and  his  friends 
wanted  nothing  more  than  their  help  in  collecting 
kindling  wood  and  makiug  the  meal  ready.  This 
they  rendered  with  hearty  good-will,  and  we  shortly 
afterward  returned  to  Fort  Victoria 

TCHIBI. 

"Having  visited  the  three  fortified  stations  which 
have  been  founded  to  uphold  the  country  against 
any  possible  inroad,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
Cape  until  we  came  to  Providence  Pass,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  Mashonaland.  We  then 
paid  a  visit  to  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Tchibi,  whose 
brother  some  years  ago  had  been  captured  by  the 
Matabeles  and  flayed  alive.  Tchibi  was  said  to 
have  given  Adendorf  a  concession  over  the  territory 
which  the  British  South  African  Company  main- 
tained was  included  in  their  concession  from  Loben- 
gula.  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  Tchibi,  and  found  that  the. 
story  was  altogether  false.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  concession  which  it  was  said  he  had  granted  to 
Adendorf,  and  when  we  asked  him,  he  said  very 
simply,  'How  can  I  grant  any  concession  for  these 
territories?  I  have  no  authority  over  them.'  We 
then  asked  him  w^ho  was  the  paramount  chief  over 
the  various  tribes  whose  chiefs  we  named.  'Over 
all  these,'  he  replied,  'the  only  chief  is  Lobengula. ' 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  more  con- 
clusive. So  we  left  Tchibi  and  pursued  our  way 
homeward. " 

LOBENGULA. 

"What  do  you  think  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Lobengula?" 

"It  is  difficult  to  say,"  said  Mr.  De  Waal,  "and 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion.  Lobengula  is  a 
sagacious  man  who  is  greater  than  Khama,  who 
was  also  a  very  remarkable  chief.  One  who  knew 
him  well  and  has  had  many  dealings  with  him  de- 
clares that  Lobengula  is  the  Bismarck  of  the  blacks. 
I  have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  he  is 
not  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  concession 
which  he  granted  to  the  South  African  Company. 
He  thought  he  was  granting  a  concession  to  diggers 
who  would  come  into  Mashonaland  in  search  of 
gold,  and  who  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
Instead  of  that  he  sees  that  the  South  African  Com- 
pany has  made  itself  secure.  It  has  built  forts, 
established  armed  garrisons,  fvirnished  them  with 
Gatling  guns,  and,  in  short,  is  in  a  position  to  hold 
its  own.  This  is  more  than  he  bargained  for,  and 
he  would  probaV)ly  l)e  very  glad  if  he  could  see  the 
South  African  Company  and  all  its  men  back  at  the 
Cape.  But  he  is  a  shrewd  man  who  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  whites.  Some 
forty  or  fifty  white  men  are  living  at  Bulawayo,  and 
he  knows,  as  he  has  said,  that  for  every  white  man 
that  you  kill,  a  thousand  will  come  across  the  sea. 
Hence  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  quarrel  with  the 
;South  African  Company.  Should  he  feel  cramped, 
lie  will  trek  northward  of  t)ie  Zambesi.     As  for  his 


young  men,  they  are  already  coming  in  to  work  for 
wages,  and  although  it  is  quite  in'obable  that  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  enter  Matabeleland  they 
would  fight,  exjierience  of  native  warfare  induces 
me  to  think  that  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
go  150  miles  outside  their  country  in  order  to  attack 
the  Chartered  Company.  The  nearest  point  at 
which  our  road  approaches  Lobengula  Kraal  is  150 
miles,  and  I  think  we  are  practically  safe. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  DINGAAN. 

"At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the 
Matabeles  may  not  do  if  they  are  roused.  The  cold- 
blooded massacre  of  the  Boers  under  Piet  Retief  by 
Dingaan  is  a  forcible  examj^le  of  their  treachery. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  whites  and  the  Matabeles.  Piet 
Retief  and  forty  of  the  company  were  invited  by 
Dingaan  to  a  friendly  conference.  They  brought 
their  guns  with  them,  but  were  asked  to  leave  them 
outside,  as  Dingaan  said  he  wanted  friendship,  and 
they  could  not  be  friends  if  they  brought  their  guns 
with  them.  The  guns  were  left  outside,  and  Piet 
Retief  and  his  companions  went  into  the  presence  of 
the  Sulo  chief.  He  gave  them  beer  and  entertained 
them  with  native  hospitality  ;  then  at  a  wave  of  his 
hand  everj^  one  of  them  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the 
Matabele  warriors.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
laager  and  massacred  all  the  women  and  children 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  girl  five  years  old, 
who  is  still  living  in  South  Africa.  The  Sulos  took 
the  babies  by  the  legs  and  dashed  their  brains  out 
against  the  wagon-wheels.  A  race  which  is  capable 
of  such  conduct  is  not  to  be  calculated  upon  with 
implicit  confidence.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Matabeles  will  ever  attack  the 
Chartered  Company. 

FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

"  Speaking  of  Mashonaland  on  the  whole,  I  should 
say  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  added  to  the 
British  Crown.  There  was,  no  doubt,  considerable 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  built 
up  extravagant  expectations  of  picking  gold  out  of 
the  earth  by  the  sijadeful.  Several  of  the  first 
pioneers  left  the  country,  but  I  do  not  know  one 
that  does  not  intend  to  go  back  again.  I  do  not 
think  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1,200 
whites  in  the  whole  of  Mashonaland,  and  there  are 
now  sufficient  provisions  stored  in  the  various  cen- 
tres to  last  for  two  j-ears.  The  country  is  a  fine  one 
and  fertile  with  everjthing  that  is  needed  by  man 
and  beast.  This  I  do  not  give  you  as  my  opinion 
alone — it  is  that  of  the  best  authorities.  As  for  the 
gold,  the  truth  about  that  will  soon  be  ascertained. 
The  analysis  is  exceptionally  good,  but  the  only  real 
test  is  the  quantity  of  gold  which  can  be  extracted 
when  the  stamp  is  in  regular  operation.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  other- 
wise at  the  number  and  extent  of  the  gold  reefs  and 
the  fine  country  in  general. " 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

HE  Electrical  Review  of  New  York  published, 
iindei'  date  of  Februaiy  20,  a  very  handsome 
illustrated  "  decennial  number,"  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Electric-  Light 
Association  at  Buffalo.  The  literary  staple  of  this 
exti'a  issue  is  a  series  of  articles  by  different  writers 
describing  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  practical  applicatipns 
of  electricitj'.  "  Ten  Years  with  the  Telephone, " 
"The  Telegraph  in  America,"  "Development  of  the 
Electric  Motor, "  "  The  Storage  Battery, "  and  "  Prog- 
ress in  Electric  Lighting"  are  among  the  topics 
discussed.  The  portraits  of  the  six  prominent  elec- 
tricians which  we  present  are  used  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Electrical  Review. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

First  we  may  summarize  some  of  the  information 
on  electric  lighting.  Arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
came  into  commercial  use  early  in  1883.  In  that 
year  three  electric-lighting  plants  were  established 
by  the  Edison  Company — a  large  one  in  New  York 
and  two  small  ones  in  London.  About  15,000  in- 
candescent lamps  were  supplied  by  these  plants  in 
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1883;  to-day  there  are  over  5,000,000  lamps  in 
nightly  use  in  the  United  States  alone.  This  coun- 
try furnishes,  besides  the  lamps  used  fordomestic  con- 
sumption, the  large  part  of  tho.se  used  in  Central  and 
South  America,  Cuba,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Europe. 


Gz-eat  progress  has  also  been  made  in  arc  lighting. 
Many  subsidiary  uses  for  the  electric  light  have  been 
found  and  utilized  during  the,  last  decade,  as  for 
instance  the  lighting  of  mines.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  special  uses  :  "In  den- 
tistry and  surgery  the  incandescent  lamp  is  used  to- 


THOMAS   A.   EDISON,    THE    RENOWNED    ELECTRICIAN. 

explore  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  body,  and  on 
ships  the  arc  lamp  as  a  search-light.  In  submarine 
work  electric  lighting  has  proved  of  great  vahae. 
Street  lighting  with  arc  lamps  has  had  an  enormous 
development.  Almost  every  progressive  town  in 
the  United  States  has  electrically  lighted  streets." 

ELECTRIC  POWER. 

The  application  of  electricity  for  power  purposes 
was  first  made  in  1883.  The  development  of  this 
branch,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  power,  has 
been  wonderful.  It  has  been  found  possible  during 
the  last  year  to  transmit  300  horse-power  a  distance 
of  100  miles. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

One  of  the  chief  products  of  the  development  of 
electric  transmission  has  been  the  electric  railway. 
Upon  this  subject  the  Electrical  Review's  stock  of 
information  is  exceptionally  full : 

"The  first  commercial  electric  railroad  in  the 
United  States  was  in  service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
about  six  years  ago.  The  enormous  development  of 
this  industry  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  in  operation  over  350  electric  railways 
in   the   United   States,    embracing   2,034  miles  of 
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track  and  utilizing  3,830  motor  cars,  operated  by 
6,400  motors,  witli  an  estimated  capacity  of  174,435 
horse -power. 

"Out  of  956  streetcar  plants  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  589  are  operated  by 
horses,  49  by  cables,  246  by  electricity,  and  73  by 
•steam.  The  present  electric-railroad  equipment  in 
this  country  represents  a  value  of  about  $49, 300, 000 
out  of  a  total  of  $164,400,000  for  all  street  railways, 
of  which  $58, 900, 000  may  be  apportioned  to  horse 
systems,  $49,000,000  to  cable,  and  $7,400,000  to 
steam. 

"In  amount  of  track  mileage  electric  railroads 
filjand  next  to  horse  railroads,  the  former  covering 
5, 703  miles  and  the  latter  3, 024  ;  while  there  are  527 


miles  of  cable  road  and  554  of  steam.  The  average 
cost  jwr  car  mile  of  horse  railroads  is  about  5.7 
cents,  of  cable  2.5,  of  electric  2.2,  and  of  steam 
5  cents." 

"  The  overhead  system  of  supply  is  the  one  which 
has  commended  itself  most  strongly  to  street-car 
operators  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  of  equipment 
and  reliability,  although  the  storage  system  would 
seem  to  be  the  ideal — the  advantages  of  the  storage 
being  that  it  is  entirely  self-contained  and  is  not 
restricted  to  the  route  of  fixed  conductors.  Its  chief 
disadvantage  is  the  great  weight  of  the  batteries, 
which  for  an  ordinary -sized  car  is  not  less  than 
4,000  pounds. 

"The  first  storage  car  was  operated  in  Paris  in 
1882,  and  a  storage -battery  system  has  been  put  in 
practical  use  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  It  has  also  been 
used  at  several  places  in  this  country,  notably  on 
the  Madison  Avenue  line  in  New  York  City  and 
on  the  G  Street  line  in  Washington.  At  the  latter 
]ilace  it  still  continues  in  service.     Great  attention 
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has  been  paid  to  the  details  of  the  system,  so  that 
but  little  time — not  more  than  two  minutes — is  lost 
in  replacing  exhausted  batteries  with  fresh  ones. " 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

A  number  of  other  uses  to  which  electricity  may 
be  advantageously  applied  have  been  discovered  and 
developed  during  the  last  ten  years.     Electricity  ia 
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xiow  used  extensively  in  welding  together  separate 
pieces  of  metal  and  in  the  niannfacture  of  alumin- 
ium. It  is  largely  due  to  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  this  latter  use  that  the  cost  of  aluminium 
lias  been  reduced  from  $5  a  pound  in  1887  to  90 
■cents  a  pound  to-day. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Although  the  telephone  was  first  brought  forth  in 
1876,  it  was  not  until  1883  that  its  success  may  be 
regarded  as  established.  In  a  separate  article  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Electrical  Review  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  telephone  industry  is  outlined  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Barrett,  who  writes  of  some  of  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved  in  this  line  as 
follows : 

'•In  1882  it  was  commonly  regarded  that  lines 
from  50  to  100  miles  long,  if  managed-according  to 
the  best  lights  of  the  time,  were  yet  worth  trying 
to  do  business  over.  In  1892,  to  state  a  fact  well 
witJiin  the  outside  limit,  daily  and  continuous 
service  is  being  furnished  between  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  with 
promptness  and  satisfaction  fully  equal  to  the  best 
capabilities  of  any  purely  local  exchange. 

"  The  same  is  true  from  New  York  as  a  common 
centre  to  Boston  and  Portland,  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  to  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburg,  and  between  intermediate  points ;  while 
lines  are  nearly  completed  and  business  will  soon 
be  o|)ened  from  New  York  City,  through  Pittsburg, 
to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a  distance  of  nearly  650  miles." 
It  is  even  held  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity that  one  of  the  features  of  the  Columbian  Fair 
will  be  direct  telephoning  between  New  York  and 
Chicago 


THE  TELEGRAPH. 
The  development  of  the  telegraph  belongs  properly 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  last  decade,  but  much 
has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  way 
of  extending  the  industry,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  and  in  the  impi-ovement  of  old  ones. 
Automatic  repeaters,  duplex  and  quadruplex  instru- 
ments, improved  batteries,  and  dynamo  currents  and 
typewriter  receivers  have  been  introduced,  more 
efficient  operators  employed,  and  more  durable  lines 
established.  In  all  45, 000  men  and  women  are  at 
present  employed  in  the  service.  The  length  of 
wire  in  vise  is  over  900, 000  miles.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  at  least  $100,000,000. 


DOES  THE  TELEGRAPH  PROPERLY  BELONG  TO 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE? 

GOVERNMENT  control  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  has  a  strong  advocate  in  Hon.  Walter 
Clark,  LL.  D. ,  Associate  Justiae  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  who  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Arena  maintains  that  both  these  services 
belong  properly  under  our  post-office  system. 

Mr.  Clark  shows  that  a  Government  telegrai^h 
would  not  be  an  experiment:  "Every  civilized 
country,  with  the  sole  excejition  of  ours,  has  long 
since  made  the  telegraph  a  part  of  its  postal  service  ; 
and  in  all  it  has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  rates 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  like  postage,  uni- 
form for  all  distances  and  are  one  cent  per  word.  In 
Germany  the  rate  is  about  the  same,  and  in  Austria 
less.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  rate  is  under  ten 
cents  for  ten  words  between  any  two  points.  No 
department  of  the  post-office  in  any  country  pays 
better  than  the  telegraph.  In  most  countries  the 
telephone,  too,  has  been  added." 

The  belief  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Clark  that  a  uni- 
form rate  of  five  cents  a  message  would  pay  a  hand- 
some revenue  to  the  Government.  On  this  point  he 
says :  "  In  the  presence  of  the  exorbitant  rates  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  this  will  seem  hazard- 
ous ;  but  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not.  Tele- 
graph wire  costs  less  than  eight  dollars  per  mile, 
poles  in  our  country  are  not  expensive,  the  cost  of 
erecting  them  light.  The  chemicals  for  use  of  the 
wires  are  inexpensive.  Wiiere,  then,  is  the  cost? 
The  Government  pays  freight  to  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  Star  routes,  and  sends  letters  across  the 
continent  at  two  cents  and  around  the  world  for 
five  cents.  The  last  Postmaster- General's  report 
states  that  while,  owing  to  the  cost  of  heavy  pack- 
ages and  luatter  carried  free,  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  Post-office,  yet  on  the  carriage  of  letters 
there  is  a  Jicf  revenue  annually  of  $36,000,000.  Wliy, 
then,  is  it  chimerical  to  say  that  messages  sent  by 
wire,  at  the  cost  of  <a  few  cheap  chemicals  and  with 
no  freight  to  be  paid,  would  not  pay  a  profit  at  five 
cents  per  message  of  ten  words?" 

Similarly,  it  is  held,  the  present  charges  for  tele- 
phonic messages  could  be  greatly  reduced  under 
Government  operation. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY. 

THEY  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  hope  that 
a  "grinding  monopoly"  will  be  robbed  of  its 
powers  wlien  the  fundamental  patents  owned  by  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  shall  have  ex- 
pii-ed  will  suffer  a  depression  of  sjairits  on  reading 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Webb's  article  on  "  The  Future  of  the 
Telephone  Industry"  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
for  March.  The  Bell  Company  has,  under  the 
special  rights  which  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  and  more,  become  too  firmly  estab- 
lished and  intrenched  to  be  easily  divested  of  its 
control  of  the  telephone  service.  The  fundamental 
patents  were  simply  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive 
business  which  it  now  operates. 

There  will  be,  however,  certain  changes :  "  The 
expiration  of  these  patents  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  effect  on  the  telephone  industry,  at  any  rate  on 
some  branches  of  it,  which  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  On  the  principal  branch  of 
that  industry — the  supi^ly  of  telephone  service  in 
large  cities — it  will  have  very  little  effect,  if  any. 
If  the  public  looks  for  competing  systems  in  large 
cities  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is 
moderately  certain  that  the  public  will  be  disap- 
pointed. On  the  other  hand,  what  is  known  as  the 
private-line  business  will  receive  a  marked  impetus. 
At  present,  all  private  and  all  telephone  instruments 
used  in  buildings,  private  and  public,  are  rented 
from  the  telephone  companies  ;  but  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fundamental  patents,  the  telephone  proper 
and  the  rights  to  use  it  will  become  public  property. 
Telephones  are  not  expensive  to  manufacture  nor 
difficult  to  install,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
private  telephones  should  not  very  soon  become  as 
common  as  electric  bells. " 

The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  new  companies  are  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Webb:  "The  established  companies  occupy  the 
ground  in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  there  is  no 
room  for  new-comers.  The  plant  required  is  so 
expensive  and  complex  and  the  probable  returns 
would  be  so  slow  that  capital  would  not  be  easily 
tempted.  The  undergroimd-wire  question  offers 
such  serious  obstacles  as  to  still  farther  discourage 
capital.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  so  peculiar 
and  so  little  understood  by  tliose  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  it  that  the  economical  management  of  a 
large  system  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
untrained  hands. 

"  It  will  doubtless  be  felt  by  most  telephone  sub- 
scribers that  even  if  the  expiration  of  the  tele- 
phone patents  does  not  give  rise  to  competition 
which  might  or  might  not  be  of  benefit  to  them,  it 
should  at  least  result  in  a  rediiction  of  the  present 
rates.  It  is  more  than  questionable,  however, 
whether  such  a  reduction  will  be  effected.  The 
telephone  receiver,  on  which  the  patent  will  expire, 
is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
large  telephone  system.  The  rental  which  a  com- 
pany pays  to  the  parent  corporation  for  the  use  of  a 


receiver  is  but  a  small  item  of  its  total  yearly  outlay. 
If  this  rental,  amourkting  to  seven  dollars  a  year,  were- 
deducted  from  tlie  rate  paid  by  the  subscriber,  that 
individual  would  consider  the  reduction  of  fifty- 
eight  cents  a  month  in  his  bill  a  very  insignificant 
favor,  but  at  the  best  that  is  all  that  he  can  have 
anj^  right  to  expect  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tele- 
phone subscriber  of  to-day  gets  very  much  more  for 
his  money  than  he  did  a  few  years  ago.  Improved 
apparatus,  vmderground  wires,  advanced  engineer- 
ing, more  skilled  supervision  have  resulted  in  vastly 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  in  les- 
sening the  frequency  of  interruptions ;  while  exten- 
sions of  the  system  and  the  building  of  improved 
trunk  lines  to  suburban  and  long-distance  points- 
have  greatly  added  to  the  facilities  at  the  subscrib- 
er's disposal."  

THE  TELEPHONE  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  an  article  in  the 
New  Review  on  the  "  Telephone  and  the  Post- 
Oftice, "  in  whicli  he  sets  forth  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  England  to  make  the  telephone  as  useful 
in  that  country  as  it  is  in  other  countries.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  latest  available  statistics  on  the 

subject : 

No.  of  Exchange  No.  of  Conversa- 

Subseribers.  ticns  during  1891. 

United  States 490,000  450,000,000 

Germany 59,086  223,000,000 

Sweden 19,367  21,000,000 

Switzerland 10,945  5,500,000 

Belgium 6,045  12,000,000 

Italy 10,481  16,750,000 

Great    Britain    and     Ireland 

(estimated) 40,000  75,000,000 

It  is  held  that  the  reason  why  England  is  so  far 
behind  is  because  the  Post-office  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  all  improvement. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  proper  solution  of 
the  telephone  question  in  England  :  "  The  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  undertake  to  lay  all  the  neces- 
sary main  lines  through  England,  establishing  either 
one  or  more  central  inter-town  exchanges,  say,  at 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  converging  these  lines- 
upon  London.  The  distribution  in  towns  could  then 
be  done  more  effectively  by  the  present  existing 
licensees  if  those  licensees  established  a  town-wire 
system.  Any  subscriber  of  the  London  system 
could  therefore  speak  through  the  Government  lines 
to  any  subscriber  on  the  Manchester  or  Glasgow  sys- 
tem in  his  own  private  residence,  which  is  the  whole 
point  of  tlie  telephone. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  produce  the  plan  by  which  I 
will  show  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  work  a 
system  of  over  fifty  thousand  subscribers  in  Londou 
alone,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  as  an  absolute  fact 
that,  with  proper  facilities  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  simple  character  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  few 
tubes  undei'neath  the  pavement,  I  will  in  the  course 
of  three  years  have  over  twenty-five  thousand  sub- 
scribers speaking  in  London  alone  on  a  twin-wire 
metallic  circuit." 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

A  NUMBER  of  valuable  articles  relating  to  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  have 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist. 

Possibilities  of  Our  Sugar  Industry. 

In  the  March  number  Mr.  Charles  E.  Buckland 
considers  the  possibilities  of  our  sugar  industry.  Mr. 
Buckland  shows  that  since  the  law  placing  sugar  on 
the  free  list  went  into  effect  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  has  taken 
place.  The  duty  on  sugar  was  abolished  in  April, 
1891,  and  during  that  year  its  consumption  increased 
363,263  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
1,885,994  tons  consumed  in  1891,  only  about  250,000 
tons  were  of  our  own  domestic  growth. 

The  bounties  offered  by  the  Government  have  not, 
it  would  appear  from  the  figures  presented,  stimu- 
lated to  any  great  extent  the  growth  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Buckland  is  confident,  however, 
that  a  material  increase  in  the  home  production 
will  soon  be  observed.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "an 
extensive  area  in  the  Southern  States  that  is  adapted 
to  the  further  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Florida,  where  there  is  a  large  breadth 
of  land  that  is  believed  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the 
sugar-cane  as  the  famous  Hawaiian  plantations, 
and  it  is  even  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  the  Sand- 
wich Island  sugar  soils.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  now 
that  Government  aid  has  been  directly  guaranteed 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  capital  to  promote  and 
foster  the  increase  of  botli  cane  and  beet  sugar  at 
home. " 

While  no  considerable  increase  has  as  j^et  resulted 
from  the  Government  bountj%  indications  point  to 
an  extension  in  the  growth  of  tlie  sugar  industry 
during  the  next  year.  Active  efforts  are  being 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  States  to  produce 
gugar  from  sorghum  and  the  beet.  Three  large 
beet  sugar  factories  were  successfully  operated  in 
California  last  year,  and  a  fourth  company  is  being 
organized.  In  1890  a  factory  was  erected  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  and  in  1891  one  at  Norfold,  in  the 
same  State,  and  one  at  Lehi,  Utah.  Also  companies 
have  been  organized  at  Decatur  and  Galesburg  (Illi- 
nois), Omaha  (Nebraska),  and  at  several  other  West- 
em  centres. 

Beet-Sugar  as  an  Investment. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Mr.  Buckland  discusses  "Beet  Sugar  as  an  Invest- 
ment." Facts  and  figures  are  presented  which  go 
to  prove  that,  at  present  prices,  beet- sugar  factories 
favorably  situated  could,  without  the  bounty,  more 
than  pay  expenses,  and  that  with  the  bounty  these 
factories  could  yield  a  profit  of  something  like 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

It  is  held  that  for  the  farmer  there  is  no  better 
paying  crop  than  raising  sugar-beets.  "An  aver- 
age yield  per  acre   is  fi'om  30  to  15   tons  of  beets, 


which  the  farmer  sells  at  $5  per  ton.  Taking  the 
lower  figure,  his  returns  would  be  $T5  per  acre,  and 
there  is  no  other  average  crop  that  the  farmer  can 
grow  to  such  pecuniary  advantage.  An  outside 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  beets,  including  seed 
and  delivery  at  the  factory,  is  $40  per  acre,  thus 
leaving  net  returns  of  $35  per  acre.  Beets,  more- 
over, do  not  impoverish  the  soil.  They  must  not 
be  grown  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  same  land, 
but  as  alternate  crops,  growing  wheat,  say,  every 
other  year.  Beets  must  not  be  of  large  size,  but 
should  weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds 
each.  Large  beets  are  useless,  containing  as  they 
do  a  superabundance  of  water  and  but  little  sugar. 
In  growing  beets  the  farmer  has  an  absolute  guar- 
antee of  the  price  he  will  be  paid  for  them,  he  is 
sure  of  his  money  within  a  week  of  delivery,  and 
his  returns  are  net  cash,  without  deducting  freight, 
commissions,  or  other  disbursements.  That  farmers, 
even  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  waking  up  to  the 
advantages  of  sugar-beet  raising  as  a  highly  remu- 
nerative price  is  shown  by  the  efforts  to  establish 
the  industry  in  Onondaga  County,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. " 

Results  of  Government  Experiments. 

The  experiments  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  localities  in  the  country 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  best  suited  to  beet- 
sugar  production  were  described  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  in  the  veiy  noteworthy  January  number  of 
the  Agriculturist. 

"A  special  experimental  station  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  where  during  the 
past  season  five  varieties  of  sugar-beets  were  grown 
from  imported  seeds,  which  j'ielded  an  average  of 
over  twenty  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  with  a  content 
of  sugar  of  about  13.5  per  cent.  Several  thousand 
analyses  have  been  inade  during  the  present  season 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  beets  grown  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  samples  of  beets  which  have  been  sent 
for  analysis  it  is  found  that  the  content  of  sugar 
has  been  over  twelve  per  cent.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  area  in  the 
United  States  where  sugar-beets  of  exceptional  rich- 
ness can  be  grown.  This  area  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  northern  part  of  our  country  and  to  the  ele- 
vated plateaux  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  coast  val- 
leys of  California,  and  to  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
beets  of  exceptional  richness  have  been  grown  far- 
ther south,  and  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
from  which  locality  during  the  present  season  many 
samples  of  beets  of  high  saccharine  strength  have 
been  received. "  In  the  parts  of  the  country  named 
Dr.  Wiley  believes  that  the  sugar-beet  can  be  profit- 
ably raised  by  the  farmer. 

The  World's   Production  of  Sugar. 

Some  valuable  information  respecting  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  throughout  the  world  and  the  effect 
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of  the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  upon 
the  manufacturo,  and  use  of  the  cane  products  is 
given  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Ford  in  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  : 

"Cane-sugar  has  been  exposed  to  competition  with 
beet-sugar,  an  industry  developed  with  marvellous 
rapidity  during  recent  years  under  the  protection 
of  bounties  paid  by  the  governments  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  total 
crop  of  European  beet-sugar,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Licht,  the  statistician,  was  3,600,000  tons  for  tiie 
year  ending  July  1,  1890.  This  was  an  increase  of 
800,000  tons  over  the  product  of  the  previous  season, 
or  200, 000  tons  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Beet-sugar  has  virtually  driven  cane- 
sugar  out  of  Europe,  and  is  now  threatening  to  dis- 
place it  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  a  total  pro- 
duction of  11,556,000,000  pounds  for  the  world, 
7,100,000,000  represents  European  beet  and  4,456,- 
000,000  tropical  cane,  divided  as  follows  :  Spanish 
West  Indies,  1,340,000,000;  other  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  786,000,000;  Brazil  and  Peru,  360,000,000; 
Louisiana,  250,000,000;  Hawaii,  240,000,000;  East 
Indies  and  Africa,  1,480,000,000. 

"  The  general  effects  of  this  competition  have  been, 
first,  the  closing  of  all  great  markets,  except  that 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  export  of  the  cane- 
sugar  of  tropical  America ;  and,  secondly,  the  de- 
struction of  the  industry  in  countries  wdiere  finan- 
cial resources  were  lacking  for  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  Of  the 
importations  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  for 
1890,  about  forty-three  per  cent,  came  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  thirteen  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  eleven  from  Hawaii,  four  from  Brazil  and 
other  countries  on  this  continent,  and  eleven  from 
the  East  Indies ;  and  the  remainder,  eighteen  per 
cent.,  represented  European  beet.  The  West  Indies 
are  the  chief  source  from  which  the  American  mar- 
ket is  supplied",  and  the  bulk  of  their  product  cannot 
be  sold  elsewhere.  The  planters  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  one-half,  to  intro- 
duce improved  mechanical  processes,  and  to  aban- 
don inaccessible  estates  involving  high  rates  of 
transportation.  Outside  of  the  West  Indies  the 
industry  is  declining  under  the  pressure  of  low 
prices.  Peru,  with  unrivalled  natural  resources  for 
producing  cane-sugar,  but  with  long  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  not 
making  progress.  Brazil  has  been  struggling,  with- 
out success,  to  revive  its  sugar  industries  by  gov- 
ernment bounty.  In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  the  planters 
are  content  with  making  a  low  grade  of  brown  su- 
gar for  the  native  population. " 

According  to  the  Revue  Bleue  of  February  6,  the 
newly  created  chair  of  the  general  history  of  the 
sciences  at  the  College  de  France  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  chair  of  Positivist  philosophy,  with  M. 
Laflfitte,  the  recognized  head  of  the  school  of  Augu.ste 
Comte  in  France,  as  its  first  occupant. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  APPROACHING  CAMPAIGN, 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  March  three 
United  States  Senators,  three  membeis  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  Governor  have 
undertaken  to  forecast  the  issues  which  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign. 

The  Tariff,  the  Finances,  and  the  Franchise. 

Senator  James  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  names  the 
tariff,  the  finances,  and  the  franchise  as  the  questions 
upon  which  the  two  great  parties  will  take  issue. 
The  Democrats  will  attack  and  the  Republicans  de- 
fend the  tariff  and  silver  legislation  of  the  Fif  tj-'-first 
Congress.  As  regards  the  third  issue,  that  of  the 
franchise.  Senator  McMillan  says :  "  The  practical 
defeat  of  the  Lodge  Election  bill  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party,  not  in 
regard  to  the  evils  and  the  menace  of  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  citizens  for  partisan 
purposes,  but  in  regard  to  the  means  which  shall 
be  taken  to  solve  this  very  perplexing  problem. 
They  are  not  exercised  as  to  the  particular  nianner 
in  which  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  shall  be  brought 
about  in  the  South ;  but  they  do  believe  that  some 
way  can  be  found  by  which  the  present  flagrant 
injustice  may  be  remedied." 

Economy  In    Public    Expenses  and   Free 
Elections. 

The  questions  which  voters  will  be  called  upon  to 
answer  in  the  coming  campaign,  as  prognosticated 
by  Representative  Benton  McMillin,  are :  1.  Shall 
there  be  reckless  prodigality  or  wise  economy  in 
public  expenses?  2.  Shall  the  people  remain  free 
or  be  enslaved  through  "  Force  Bills"  by  tui'ning  the 
elections  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  to  the  judicial?  3.  Shall  the  people  be 
robbed  and  commerce  be  destroyed  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  excessive  rates  of  duty?  From  which  it  is 
to  be  implied  that  the  Democratic  party  will  stand 
for  economy  in  Government  appropriations,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  against  federal  control 
of  federal  elections. 

The  Tariff  Legislation  of  the  Last  Congress. 
In  Senator  Frank  Hiscock's  opinion,  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress  will  furnish  the  lead- 
ing issue  :  "  The  Republican  convention  will  approve 
that  legislation,  and  the  Democratic  convention 
will  denounce  it  in  both  elaborate  and  pointed  rhet- 
oric ;  but  the  actual  contention  upon  this  great 
economic  question  will  be  made,  not  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  conventions,  but  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
The  Democratic  party  is  largely  in  the  majority 
there.  The  constituencies  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers will  expect,  the  Republican  party  will  have  a 
right  to  demand,  and  the  country  will  exact  of  them, 
an  expression,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  agreed  upon 
and  passed  by  them,  of  the  changes  which  they 
propose  in  our  present  tariff  laws.  The  law-making 
power   of   the   Democratic    party   must,    therefore. 
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make  the  issues  of  the  next  national  election  upon 
this  subject. " 

Senator  Hiscock  does  not  believe  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  likely  to  give  prominence  to  "  free  silver" 
in  the  presidential  canvass,  since  to  do  this  would 
diminish  their  chances  of  carrying  New  York. 

Tariff  Reform  and   Incidentally  Free  Coinage. 

Representative  Bland's  prediction  differs  from  that 
of  Senator  Hiscock  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  state- 
ment. The  absorbing  issue,  he  holds,  will  be  that 
of  tariff  reform.  The  question  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  however,  will  not  be  ignored  completely ; 
in  Mr.  Bland's  own  words  :  "  It  wnll  not  down  at  the 
bidding  of  either  party.  As  to  how  this  question 
may  be  met,  is  disturbing  both  political  organiza- 
tions. It  may  find  its  solution  in  the  way  the  tariff 
question  was  met  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Democrats  ;  that  is,  leave 
it  as  an  issue  in  the  various  congressional  districts ; 
the  executive  not  to  interpose  his  individual  views 
as  against  the  people's  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  crystallized  into  legislation  by  their  representa 
tives  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Bland  deprecates  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  the  opponents  of  free  coinage  to  force  upon 
the  two  political  parties  candidates  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  veto  any  free-silver  bill  which  may  be 
passed  by  Congress.  He  believes  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  free  coinage  of  silver, 
they  ought  to  liave  it. 

Protection   and   Limited    Coinage  versus    Free 
Trade  and  Free  Coinage. 

The  doctrine  of  protection  as  opposed  to  free 
trade,  and  a  currency  maintaining  gold  and  silver 
at  par  as  against  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
are  the  main  issues  upon  which,  in  Senator  Eugene 
Hale's  judgment,  party  lines  will  be  drawn  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  the  present  year.  The  Re- 
publicans in  their  platform  will  shape  these  issues, 
and  the  Democrats  will  contest  them  as  drawn  up  at 
every  point. 

"In  the  great  battle  between  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion," says  Senator  Hale,  "the  centre  of  the  Repub- 
lican line  will  be  reciprocity,  and  so  far  from  this 
being  a  concession  of  ground  to  the  fi'ee  traders,  it 
is  just  the  reverse.  The  two  things  mean  exactly 
the  opposite.  Protection  and  reciprocity  mean  more 
manufacturing  and  more  production  at  home  and 
more  sales  abroad.  Free  trade  means  less  manu- 
facture and  less  production  at  home  and  more  pur- 
chases abroad. " 

On  the  silver  question,  "the  Republican  party 
will  have  practically  close  ranks ;  but  it  requires  a 
seer's  foresight  to  discern  what  will  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Democi'atic  party  in  national  convention  on 
this  issue,  where  the  dominating  force  in  numbers 
in  delegations  repi-esenting  the  States  which  must 
furnish  a  large  majority  or  tlie  votes  which  it  can 
secure  in  the  electoral  college  in  order  to  elect  a 
President  is  rabidly  bent  on  nothing  short  of  free 
silver. " 


To  Be  Determined  by  the  Present  Congress. 
Representative  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  suggests 
the  lines  along  which  the  Democratic  party  may 
win  instead  of  defining  the  issues  which  will  prevail 
in  the  campaign.  He  assumes  without  discussion 
that  the  Democrats  cannot  elect  a  President  with  a 
free-silver  plank  in  their  platform,  and  asserts  that 
the  main  issue  will  be  the  tariff,  the  particular  form 
of  which  issue  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  pres- 
ent House.  Whether  or  not  the  Democratic  party 
will  succeed  with  the  tariff  as  an  issue  will  depend 
upon  the  earnestness  and  aggressiveness  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  "  We  cannot, "  says 
this  Democratic  Representative  from  Kentucky, 
"win  upon  the  do-nothing  policy,  for  if  the  country 
gets  it  into  its  mind  that  our  party  in  Congress  is 
v"»n  dress  parade,  that  its  fight  on  the  tariff  is  simply 
a  •^ham  battle  that  marks  the  evolution  of  an  army 
m  time  of  peace,  and  that  we  are  firing  blank  car- 
tridges, the  presidency  is  losi;  before  the  canvass 
begins, " 

Free  Coinage  First;  the  Tariff  Second. 
Governor  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  free  coinage  rather  than  the  tariff  will 
be  made  the  leading  issue.  The  financial  question  is 
regarded  by  hiua  as  far  the  more  important  issue  of 
the  two.  The  hold  which  free  coinage  has  upon 
the  Democratic  party  is  thus  described  :  "This  party 
seems  to  be  fairly  committed  to  the  policy  of  free 
coinage.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  it 
passed  a  bill  in  the  House,  and  the  Democratic 
Senators,  with  one  or  two  from  the  other  side,  voted 
for  that  measure  in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  an 
issue  in  the  Ohio  campaign  last  fall,  the  Democrats 
declaring  in  their  platform  for  an  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  The  Governor  of  New  York  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Elmira  practically  means  that  he  proposes 
to  stand  upon  the  platform  of  free  coinage.  There 
are  conservative  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  would  like  to  make  this  issue  a  secondary  one, 
and  some  who  are  anxious  to  evade  it,  but  the  ma- 
jority, who  do  want  free  coinage,  come  out  and 
state  their  position.  It  is  evident  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  as  a  whole,  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  place  a  silver  plank  in  their  next 
platform  and  the  committing  of  their  party  to  the 
so-called  free-coinage  policy,  and  the  campaign  will 
be,  no  doubt,  largely  fought  out  on  this  line." 


The  University  Extension  Movement, — The  secret 
of  tliis  movement,  says  the  Student,  an  English 
magazine  just  started  by  the  Tyneside  Students'  As- 
sociation, lies  in  its  body  of  earnest,  sympathetic 
teachers,  whose  souls  are  in  their  work  and  who 
have  faith  in  their  students.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  produced  great  scientists  or  deeply  learned 
men  of  letters  (they  don't  profess,  as  they  are  often 
accused  of  doing,  to  "teach  chemistry  in  twelve 
lessons"),  but  that  they  have  opened  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  the  sweet  influence  of  knowledge. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FREE  COINAGE. 

Two  Taluable  contributions  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion—one by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  other  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage — appear  in  the  Forum  for  March. 

Mr.  Leech's  View. 
To  the  question,  "Would  free  coinage  bring 
European  silver  here?"  Director  Leech  replies 
plainly  that  it  would  have  just  that  eflfect :  "  If  our 
mints  should  be  opened  to  the  fi"ee  coinage  of  silver, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  stocks  of  silver  would 
move  to  this  country  solely  because  they  could  be 
converted,  at  the  highest  market  price,  into  our 
legal-tender  money,  which  could  in  turn  be  con- 
verted into  gold  at  par ;  but  the  moment  our  cur- 
rency reached  a  silver  basis,  when  our  legal-tender 
paper  money  could  only  be  exchanged  for  silver 
dollars,  the  profit  to  the  foreign  silver  owner  for  the 
interchange  of  his  silver  for  our  gold  would  cease, 
and  silver  would  be  imported  then  only  as  an  ex- 
change matter,  just  as  gold  is  now."  Mr.  Leech 
notes  the  strong  tendency  of  European  countries 
toward  the  gold  standard,  and  asserts  that  there  is 
not  a  statesman  or  financier  in  Great  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent  who  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States 
would  permanently  raise  the  price  of  that  metal  and 
keep  it  at  par  with  gold.  But  he  is  not  without 
hope  that  the  commercial  nations  will  yet  find  it 
for  their  advantage  to  join  the  United  States  in  the 
restoration  of  silver. 

Mr.  Bland's  View. 

Chairman  Bland  believes  that  the  true  solution  of 
the  money  question  in  this  country  is  to  give  un- 
limited coinage  to  silver  as  well  as  to  gold  at  our 
mints.  As  near  as  can  be  determined  from  his  vague 
arguments  in  support  of  this  belief,  he  favors  the 
restoration  of  silver  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
both  enlarge  the  currency  and  give  to  it  greater 
elasticity.  Having  placed  silver  on  a  full  legal-ten- 
der basis,  Mr.  Bland  would  abolish  the  present  na- 
tional banking  system.  Then  if  an  enlargement  of 
the  currency  were  found  to  be  necessary,  he  would 
I'epeal  the  tax  on  State  bank  issues. 

His  arguments  for  the  rehabilitation  of  State 
banks  have  a  strange  sound  to  the  post-bellum 
reader.  "What  right,"  it  is  asked,  "had  Congress 
in  the  first  place  thus  to  suppress  State  issues  so  as 
to  give  a  monopoly  to  national  banks?  What  jus- 
tice is  there  in  thus  interfering  with  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  States ;  and  why,  indeed,  should 
this  injustice  be  persisted  in  when  Congre.ss  is  in- 
disposed to  give  the  people  of  the  States  any  finan- 
cial relief? 

"It  will  be  objected  that  this  system  will  afford 
no  uniformity  of  value  to  our  money,  that  the  notes 
of  one  State  would  be  in  all  probability  at  a  dis- 
count in  another.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed too  far  as  a  people  in  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject  to  enter  upon  any  system  of  wild-cat 
banking.     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  people  of 


any  State  would  institute  a  system  that  the  whole 
State  would  not  stand  sponsor  for,  and  pledge  the 
good  faith  and  the  property  of  the  State  as  a  guar- 
anty for  the  solvency  of  the  notes.  It  is  true  no 
State  can  be  sued  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
compelled  to  pay  its  debts,  but  this  is  so  as  to  all 
State  bonds  as  well  as  to  federal  bonds,  yet  the 
bonds  of  the  State  are  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  in- 
vestments as  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Government.  "■ 


AN    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY   CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  suggested  by  Congressman  Springer,  in  the 
April  North  American  Review,  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  would  be  a  most,  appropriate- 
occasion  for  the  assembling  of  an  international 
monetary  congress  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  duty 
of  which  "  should  be  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  governments  seading  represen- 
tatives to  the  exposition,  uniform  systems  and 
nomenclatures  of  coinage,  of  weights,  and  of 
measures. " 

What  might  be  gained  by  the  summoning  of  such 
a  convention  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Springer  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"The  calling  of  an  international  monetary  con- 
gress and  the  discussion  which  such  a  congress 
would  provoke  would  result  in  the  greatest  benefit 
possible  to  this  country  and  to  all  other  countries. 
Such  a  congress  would  not  result  in  suppressing  sil- 
ver as  a  political  issue,  but  would  make  it  a  great 
national  and  international  question,  to  be  settled  at 
the  earliest  time  practicable  upon  lines  as  broad  asr 
possible.  All  persons  must  concede  that  an  inter- 
national agreement  upon  this  subject  which  would 
secure  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the  world 
is  the  object  most  to  be  desired.  With  such  an  in- 
ternational agreement  and  uniformity,  all  appre- 
hensions for  the  future  would  be  dispelled,  and  there 
would  be  perfect  security  as  to  value  of  each  of  the 
metals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  all  time  to 
come.  Those  who  favor  the  largest  use  possible  of 
both  metals  will  recognize  at  once  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  such  an  agreement  as  this.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  country  cannot  secure  free  coinage 
of  silver  for  itself,  even  if  that  were  desirable  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  such  a  congress  would  assemble 
and  conclude  its  labors,  what  objection  can  any 
bimetallist  offer  to  making  one  last  and  determined 
oflEort  to  bring  about  a  result  which  would  be  so 
beneficial  to  mankind?  But  if  such  a  congress 
should  fail  to  reach  a  conclusion,  or  if  the  conclu- 
sion reached  should  not  be  acceptable  to  this  country, 
the  discussion  which  will  have  taken  place  will  so 
enlighten  the  people  of  this  country  that  when  the 
Federal  Congress  assembles  in  December,  1898,  it 
can  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  with 
the  light  of  the  century  thrown  upon  it.  A  cam- 
paign of  education,  as  it  were,  will  have  been  car- 
ried on,  which  must  result  in  pointing  the  way  to  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question  at  that  time. " 
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THE  SPENDING  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Hon.  William 
S.  Holinau,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  discuss  in  the  March  North  Ameri- 
can Review  the  spending  of  public  money — each  in 
his  characteristic  vein  and  from  widely  different 
points  of  view. 

Generous  Mr.  Reed. 

Quite  naturally,  Mr.  Reed  defends  the  generous 
appropriations  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The 
charge  has  been  made  again  and  again  that  the  last 
Congress  was  a  "Billion-Dollar  Congress."  Mr. 
Reed  retorts  that  this  is  a  "Billion-Dollar  Country," 
and  a  billion  dollars  was  appropriated  by  that  body 
"because  the  citizens  who  are  the  rulers  of  it  de- 
manded it  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  by  reason  of  certain  issues  which  had  been 
fought  out,  settled,  and  determined  by  them. " 

As  defined  by  Mr.  Reed,  economy  is  the  just 
adaptmg  of  expenditures  to  needs,  not  the  with- 
holding of  money.  "  The  word  has  a  pleasant  and 
satisfying  sound,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
that  they  can,  by  pronouncing  the  word  often 
enough,  make  seventy -five  cents  do  the  work  of  a 
dollar,  and  thereby  safely  stint  the  honest  and 
needed  expenses  of  a  great  and  growing  country. 

"There  are,  moreover,  several  things  which  aie 
called  economy  that  are  not  economy  at  all.  Penny 
wise  may  be  pound  foolish.  To  build  fine  public 
buildings — and  they  make  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  long  to  behold  signs  of  the  activity  of  the 
scrubbing-brush — is  no  more  economy  than  it  is 
cleanliness.  To  let  the  navy  rot  and  build  nothing 
in  its  place  is  not  economy  ;  it  is  only  stupidness. 
To  leave  great  cities  imdefended,  liable  to  pillage, 
tx)  leave  wide  open  great  opportunities  for  national 
disgrace,  which  it  might  cost  uncounted  millions 
to  wipe  away,  is  neither  economy  nor  sense.  All 
over  the  country  the  Democracy  have  girded  at  the 
last  Congress  because  it  wasted  money,  and  yet  no 
Democratic  convention  lias  ventured  anywhere  to 
specify  a  single  item  where  money  was  wasted  or 
the  sin  of  extravagance  committed.  There  was  no 
charge  of  robbery,  of  undue  influence,  or  bad  con- 
duct ;  only  one  loud  outcry  about  the  Billion  Con- 
gi'ess. " 

Mr.  Reed  asserts  that  there  is  a  tendency  through- 
out the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world  for 
government  expenditures  to  increase  at  a  greater 
rate  than  population,  and  in  the  following  para- 
graph shows  the  nature  of  the  increase  in  appro- 
priations made  by  the  last  Congress  ; 

"The  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for 
1890-91  over  those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $7.5,000,000.  The  large  items 
which  went  to  make  up  this  sum  were  five  in  num- 
ber and  easily  understood.  Of  this  sum,  $2.5,000,000 
was  for  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  both  parties,  and  which  is  likely  to 
increase  hereafter  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 


Three  millions  went  for  coast  defences.  If  there 
should  be  a  war,  the  only  complaint  likely  to  be 
made  is  that  such  an  increase  was  not  made  long 
ago.  Thirty  four  millions  of  increase  was  made  for 
pensions,  and  five  millions  for  extra  deficiencies 
which  the  last  House  ought  to  have  paid.  Two  and 
a  half  millions  were  added  to  the  naval  appropria- 
tions to  enable  the  Navy  Department  to  commence 
to  build  the  big  ships  which  were  needed  to  com- 
plete our  naval  defences  according  to  the  scheme 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  department  under 
all  administrations.  Five  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  more  were  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service,  and  so  readily  were  its 
claims  recognized  that  the  Postal  bill,  which  cai-ried 
$72,000,000,  went  through  the  House  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  parties  in  half  as  many  minutes  as 
there  were  millions." 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  were 
still  further  increased  by  about  $40,000,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  increase  is  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  expenditures  for  pensions,  for  the  postal  ser- 
vice, and  for  ship-building. 

Mr.  Reed  takes  evident  delight  in  pointing  out 
that  the  appropriations  for  pensions,  the  largest  item 
of  increase  for  the  two  years,  were  opposed  by  both 
Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Springer,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  too  small. 

"  When  you  examine  the  figures  of  the  last  two 
I  louses — one  Democratic  and  the  other  Republican 
-  and  charge  off  to  each  the  rebates  which  belong 
to  each,  you  will  find,"  says  Mr.  Reed  in  conclu- 
si(>u,  "that  the  last  Democratic  House  voted  the 
expenditure  of  $838,017,972,  just  $85,978,813  more 
than  its  predecessor,  also  Democratic ;  that  the  last 
Republican  House  voted  the  expenditure  of  $948,  • 
800,734,  an  increase  of  $110,782,762  over  the  last 
Democratic  House.  The  net  increase,  for  which  it 
has  no  Democratic  precedent,  was  therefore  $24,  - 
703,949.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  two 
years  older  and  two  years  bigger,  this  would  not  be 
a  bad  showing  on  general  principles ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  Fifty-first  Congress  appropriated  $288,000,- 
000  for  pensions,  against  $177,000, 000  appropriated 
by  the  Fiftieth,  accounts  for  every  cent  of  increase 
over  the  votes  of  the  last  Democratic  House ;  and  if 
there  is  any  blame  to  be  attributed  to  us  for  giving 
this  large  sum  it  cannot  be  made  by  the  party  which 
has  just  made  Judge  Holman  Chairman  of  Appro- 
priations, while  on  the  records  of  Congress  itself 
rests  proof  that  this  cliosen  representative  of  re- 
trenchment and  reform  voted  to  double  the  very  in- 
crease about  which  there  has  been  so  much  undis- 
ciplined outcry. " 

"Close-fisted"  Mr.  Holman. 

Judge  Holman  regards  the  action  of  the  last  Con- 
gress in  enlarging  appropriations  to  the  sum  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  as  wholly  indefeasible. 
This  is  liis  account  of  how  the  public  money  was 
disbursed:  "The  Fifty-first  Congress  created  speci- 
fically 1,941  new  oflices,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,- 
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359,215,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  403  officials 
in  the  aggregate  $245, 108. 12 — a  record  in  this  par- 
ticular not  approached  by  any  other  Congress  as- 
sembled prior  to  or  since  the  war,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress.  It  author- 
ized the  construction  of  new  public  buildings  to 
cost  in  the  aggregate  $17, 046, 639. 54  ;  it  appropriated 
$28,087,495  for  river  and  harbor  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  authorized  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  case  of  a  few  specific  places  obligating 
the  Government  in  the  further  sum  of  $11,331,779, 
making  a  total  of  $39,419,274  authorized  expendi- 
tures for  rivers  and  harbors,  or  more  than  75  per 
centum  increase  over  what  was  ever  voted  for  this 
purpose  by  any  other  Congress ;  and,  as  if  distrust- 
ful of  its  work  being  approved  by  the  people,  fast- 
ened its  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties  on  the 
Government  for  years  to  come,  rendering  the  House 
of  Representatives  powerless  to  correct  the  abuse 
until  the  periods  named  shall  have  expired.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  that  Congress  unsatisfactory 
results  had  been  apprehended.  The  rules,  while 
arbitrary  on  one  hand,  opened  up  on  the  other  un- 
justifiable facilities  for  the  appropriation  of  money. " 
The  bounty  and  subsidy  grants  voted  by  the  same 
Congress  are  held  to  have  been  unnecessary  appro- 
priations. In  closing,  Mr.  Holman  gives  a  para- 
graph to  ex-Speaker  Reed  and  liis  parliamentary 
methods:  "Mr.  Reed's  views  were  fully  expressed 
in  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  pro- 
gram fairly  stated  was  simple  and  direct :  the 
majority  should  control  the  House ;  obstructions 
and  impediments  should  not  be  allowed  ;  the  House 
should  be  organized  to  'do  business.'  No  one  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  this—  the  excessive  tax- 
ation of  the  people.  Access  to  the  treasury  should 
not  be  obstructed  by  a  discredited  minority.  Leg- 
islation should  go  on  without  hindrance.  The  re- 
sult was  natural  enough — largely  increased  taxation 
of  the  people  on  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  people's  money  without 
any  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country. " 


METHODS  OF  RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

LINES  along  which  our  immigration  laws  might 
be  reformed  are  suggested  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  summarized  from  Senator  William  E. 
Chandler's  article  in  the  Forum  for  March  : 

First :  All  laws  should  be  passed  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  recommend  to  enable  liim 
fully  and  efficiently  to  enforce  the  existing  statutory 
exclusions  of  bad  immigrants. 

Second  :  The  greatest  embarrassment  in  our  present 
system  of  inspection  being  the  painful  necessity  of 
often  sending  poor  and  miserable  immigrants  back 
three  thousand  miles  over  a  weary  waste  of  waters 
to  a  lot  hopeless  and  helpless,  new  legislation  should 
be  so'directed  as  to  tend  to  prevent  excluded  persons 
from  ever  leaving  tlieir  own  coimtry.  Therefore 
heavier  responsibilities  should  be  placed  upon  the 
steamship  companies.     Laws  and  regulations  should 


be  so  framed  and  enforced  that  before  long  it  may 
appear  that  no  immigrants  will  liave  to  be  sent 
back,  for  tlie  simple  and  satisfactory  reason  that  the 
steamship  companies  will  not  dare  to  bring  any 
about  who.se  right  to  admission  there  is  the  slight- 
est doubt. 

Third :  A  law  should  be  passed  increasing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  on  each  steamship 
for  each  immigrant,  and  requiring  better  sanitary 
arrangements,  going  sufficiently  into  details  to 
make  sure  there  shall  be  few  evasions  and  that  vio- 
lations of  the  law  shall  never  go  unpunished.  There 
will  be  found  needed  for  such  immigrants  as  will 
be  welcome  to  this  country  more  and  better  accom- 
modations on  shipboard  than  the  laws  now  require. 
They  should  not  be  demanded  merely  in  order  to 
make  immigration  more  expensive  and  thereby  to 
diminish  its  volume  ;  but  if  humanity  suggests  the 
improved  methods,  they  should  not  be  omitted  be- 
cause such  results  may  incidentally  follow. 

Fourth  :  In  further  pursuance  of  the  exceedingly 
meritorious  idea  of  stopping  immigrants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  forcing  them  back 
from  this  side  after  their  long  and  weary  journey 
to  the  land  of  promise,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
objection  to  allowing  persons  intending  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
consuls  or  special  officials  abroad  that  our  laws  do 
not  prohibit  their  immigration,  and  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates accordingly. 

Fifth :  The  bonding  system  should  be  wholly 
abolished.  When  the  inspectors,  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  decided,  after  summary  proceedings,  that 
aliens  asking  for  admission  are  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  these  aliens  should  go  back. 

Sixth:  Concerning  naturalization,  the  present  laws 
passed  in  1802  and  1824  allow  aliens  to  become 
naturalized  after  five  years'  residence.  If  they 
come  when  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  they  must 
make  a  preliminary  declaration  at  least  two  years 
before  receiving  their  final  papers.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
adding  to  the  above  provisions  an  educational  quali- 
fication or  imposing  other  new  conditions,  there 
should  be  a  general  agreement  to  a  requirement  that 
an  alien  seeking  his  final  papers  shall  give  three 
months'  notice  in  the  court  from  which  he  asks 
such  papers,  so  that  the  case  may  be  inquired  into 
and  opposition  made  if  the  facts  warrant  it.  The 
greatest  abuses  in  naturalization  grow  out  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  notice. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  athletic 
sports  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  for  March,  which  has  some  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  high  jumps  and  long  jumps 
and  finishes. 


There  is  an  interesting  article  in  Cornhill  for 
March,  explaining  how  the  Egyptian  monuments 
were  read. 
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THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

THE  plan  and  scope  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  and  the  organization  of  its  various 
departments  are  somewhat  fully  described  by  Direc- 
tor-General George  R.  Davis  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  ]\Iarch.  The  work  of  the  exposition  has 
been  divided  into  the  following  departments :  A, 
agriculture  ;  B,  horticulture  ;  C,  live-stock  ;  D,  fish 
and  fislieries  ;  E,  mines  and  mining  ;  F,  machinery  ; 
G,  transportation  exhibits ;  H,  manufactures ;  I, 
electricity  ;  K,  fine  arts  ;  L,  liberal  arts  ;  M,  ethnol- 
ogy and  archa?ology  ;  N,  forestry  ;  O,  publicity  and 
promotion ;  P,  foreign  affairs.  The  buildings  for 
these  departments  will  cover  an  area  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Davis  gives  a  summary  of  some  of  the  proposed 
exhibits.  Regarding  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation exhibits,  he  says :  "  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  world's  fairs,  the  science  of  transporta- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  will  have  that  attention 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  It  falls  within 
the  plan  and  scope  of  this  department  to  exhaust- 
ively present  the  origin,  growth,  and  development 
of  the  various  methods  of  transportation  used  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  means  and 
•appliances  of  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes 
are  to  be  shown  by  specimen  vehicles,  trappings, 
and  craft.  Water  craft,  from  the  rudest  forms  to 
the  modern  giant  steamship  ;  wheeled  vehicles,  from 
the  first  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  luxurious  palace  car,  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  machine  itself,  or,  in  cases  where  this  is  im- 
possible, by  accurate  models,  drawings,  plans,  and 
designs. 

"  The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Manufactures  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  interest, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the  products  of  the  machine 
and  man's  unequalled  handiwork  in  every  form  and 
design.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  among 
our  home  producers  and  the  ever-growing  rivalry 
of  inventive  genius  in  the  way  of  improved  ma- 
chinery will  be  amply  illustrated,  and  will  form 
one  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  the  exposi- 
tion. 

"  The  field  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  is  a  broad 
one,  covering  nearly  every  phase  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  race.  The  most  complete  showing 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  that  has 
ever  been  attempted  is  proposed,  the  program 
covering  the  entire  field  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  education.  It  provides  for  an  exhaustive 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
grades,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

"The  Department  of  Horticulture  will  embrace 
the  most  elaborate  and  complete  classification  of  its 
peculiar  interests  ever  x>i'esented,  arranged  in  the 
most  comprehensive  manner,  to  display  all  rare  and 
choice  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth.  Tropical  fruits 
and  berries  of  the  central  latitudes  will  be  abun- 
dantly exhibited,  and  varieties  or  species  not  ob- 


tainable at  certain  seasons  will  be  represented  by 
wax  or  plaster-cast  imitations.  Fruits  dried, 
canned,  glaced,  preserved  by  chemical  or  cold- 
storage  appliances,  manufactured  into  jellies,  jams, 
or  marmalades,  will  illustrate  the  most  approved 
means  of  conserving  surplus  products.  Methods  of 
crushing  and  expressing  juices  of  fruits  will  be 
shown,  and  literature  and  statistics  will  form  an 
instructive  feature  of  the  exhibit.  So  much  for  the 
pomological  group. 

"  The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has 
been  abroad  for  many  months,  visiting  the  galleries 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  paving  the  way 
for  a  display  which  promises  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence than  any  ever  before  achieved  at  any  ex- 
hibition of  fine  arts.  One  leading  object  of  this  de- 
partment is  to  form  a  collection  of  art  works  which 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  visitor  to  the  exposition — such  a 
collection  as  wall  give  one  a  higher  appreciation  of 
art  and  a  desire  for  further  knowledge,  which  may 
be  satisfied  by  a  study  of  the  collection  ;  such  a  col 
lection,  also,  as  may  enable  one  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  best  art  of  all  na- 
tions, induce  comparison,  and  develop  critical  judg- 
ment. " 


ALIENS  AND  AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE. 

IN  the  March  Harper's  Edward  Anthony  Bradford 
enters  a  very  decided  protest  against  the  move- 
ment in  the  Federal  Congress  and  in  certain  State 
legislatures  toward  restricting  the  property  rights 
of  aliens.  His  paper — which  he  heads  "America  for 
the  Americans"  in  quotation-marks  of  irony — takes 
the  ground  that  such  legislation  is  in  principle  nar- 
row-minded and  a  I'eturn  to  semi -barbarous  exclu- 
siveness,  and  that  in  practice  the  undeveloped  parts 
of  our  country  will  be  seriously  hampered  by  this 
absurd  rejection  of  the  capital  which  is  enabling 
them  to  advance  so  rapidly  in  material  prosperity. 
Furthermore,  the  constitutionality  of  such  measures, 
clearly  denying  the  alien  rights  accorded  in  several 
special  treaties,  comes  easily  into  question. 

Mr.  Bradford  thinks  that  the  sensational  reports  of 
enormous  foreign  holdings  of  land  have  been  much 
exaggerated  by  over-zealc  ;s  "patriotism." 

"It  is  frankly  conceded,"  he  says,  "or  rather  coik- 
tended,  that  the  system  of  small  tenancies  by  actual 
residents  is  much  the  best  foundation  for  personal 
and  national  prosperity.  The  gorge  rises  at  reading 
of  principalities  reserved  for  deer  forests  while 
homeless  human  beings  starve.  Any  effort  to  im- 
port and  fasten  such  a  system  on  us  would  be  a 
grievous  misfortune.  No  one  anywhere  has  been 
heard  to  defend  such  a  thing,  least  of  all  in  these 
pages.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  private 
property  because  milliouaires  exist,  nor  to  place 
ourselves  outside  the  comity  of  civilization  because 
yarns  are  told  about  aliens. " 

In  all  cases  in  which  this  narrow  policy  has  been 
tried,  says  this  writer,  It    has   received  the  hearty 
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condemnation  of  the  people  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  protect.  The  mining  districts,  so  dependent  on 
European  capital,  suffer  quickest  and  most,  but 
even  in  Tejcas,  a  farming  and  grazing  region,  the 
outcry  has  been  general  and  vehement  against  the 
restrictions  on  aliens  which,  last  April,  superseded 
the  very  liberal  laws  which  had  previously  obtained 
in  that  State. 

"It  may  be  a  misfortune  that  'thousands'  of  Texas 
citizens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
living  on  lands  and  in  houses  mortgaged  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  foreign 
wealth  lias  the  ability,  the  courage,  the  foresight, 
the  belief  in  our  future,  to  buy  our  land.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  imagination  shrinks  appalled 
from  the  conception  of  the  blow  to  our  prosperity 
which  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  this  very 
real  and  very  necessary  help  to  our  development. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  legislate  against  the  evils 
we  feel  and  know,  rather  than  against  those  we 
imagine?  Whatever  may  come  in  a  distant  future, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  no  monopoly  of 
land." 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

GEN.  E.  P.  ALEXANDER  has  an  article  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Forum  on  the  "  Industrial 
Progress  of  the  South. " 

A  fair  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  from  $2,900,000,000  in 
1880  to  $4,800,000,000  in  1890.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  production  of  cotton  has  increased  more 
than  one-third,  and  the  quantity  consumed  by 
Southern  mills  in  1891  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  in  1881. 

"Of  her  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  naval  stores,  and 
pine  and  cypress  lumber,  the  other  leading  products 
peculiar  to  her  soil  and  climate,  similar  statistics 
could  be  given.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
development  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  that  of  the  coal  and  iron  ores  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  within 
even  the  past  ten  years.  From  being  almost  non- 
producers  of  coal  and  pig-iron,  these  States  have 
now  reached  an  annual  output  of  about  2, 000, 000 
tons  of  pig-iron  and  20,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
proximity  of  coking  coals  and  limestone  to  inex- 
haustible beds  of  iron  ore  of  fine  quality  permits 
the  production  of  iron  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  future 
centre  of  the  steel  and  iron  industries  of  the  conti- 
nent will  be  along  the  valley  between  the  Cumber- 
land and  Blue  Ridge  ranges  extending  from  Virginia 
through  Tennessee  into  Alabama.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  development  of  her  own  products,  we 
see  the  South  entering  into  competition  with  the 
North  in  manufactures,  with  conditions  in  her 
favor  that  must  tell  very  powerfully  as  competition 
becomes  closer.     And   in  these  days  of  wonderful 


progress  in  science  and  art,  the  latest  comer  has 
often  no  small  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in 
starting  with  modern  plants  and  the  newest  appli- 
ances. " 

Besides  these  larger  industries  many  smaller  ones 
are  being  developed  ■.  "  Fish  and  oysters  from  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  reach  ever- increas- 
ing markets  in  the  interior.  Early  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  sent  in  enormous  quantities  as  far  north 
as  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  Watermelons,  unknown 
as  an  article  of  transportation  ten  years  ago,  now 
tax  the  capacity  of  many  Southern  roads  in  their 
season,  formerly  the  dullest  of  the  year.  Dried  and 
canned  fruits  are  shipped  by  the  train-load,  and  the 
Florida  orange  is  crossing  the  ocean  to  England 
after  running  the  Mediterranean  fruit  off  this  con- 
tinent in  its  season. 

"  In  brief, "  concludes  Mr.  Alexander,  "  there  is  not 
elsewhere  upon  the  globe  a  territory  open  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  such  varied  and  great  re- 
soui'ces  and  such  propitious  and  easy  conditions  of 
life  and  labor,  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers, 
harbors,  and  with  lines  of  railroad  transportation, 
or  so  well  located  to  command  the  commerce  of  both 
hemispheres. " 


THE  NORTHERN  CREED  OF  '61. 

"/'^NE  of  the  familiar  effects  of  good,  honest 
V-^'  fighting  is  the  mutual  respect  of  the  combat- 
ants for  each  other, "  says  Gen.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox  in 
his  Atlantic  31onthly  inquiry  into  "  Why  the  Men 
of  '61  Fought  for  the  Union."  As  an  evidently 
unconscious  example  of  this  "  familiar  effect, "  the 
writer  takes  occasion,  but  a  few  sentences  later,  to 
pay  a  splendid  tribute  to  "  the  Johns  Hopkins  profes- 
sor of  philology, "  who  two  months  ago  stated  the 
other  side  of  the  question  so  admirably  in  his 
parallel  essay  on  "The  Creed  of  the  Old  South." 

But  General  Cox  loses  no  time  in  taking  issue — 
courteously  enough — with  the  veterans  of  the  Old 
South  on  the  point  of  departure.  While  he  readily 
admits  that  Professor  Gildersleeve  and  many  men 
of  his  ilk  throughout  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
North  Carolina  were  fighting  from  loyalty  to  their 
State,  and  not  at  all  to  perpetuate  slaveiy,  he  con- 
tends that  this  cannot  in  any  wise  be  said  of  the 
Gulf  States ;  and  from  the  Northerner's  stand- 
point the  history  of  the  decade  preceding  '61 
shows  clearly  that  in  judging  motives,  one  must  go 
back  further  than  the  ordinances  of  secession. 

"Our  Northern  people  had  accepted  the  Web- 
sterian  doctrine  of  nationality,  which  left  them  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  theoretic  question  of  power,  but 
they  did  not  fight  for  that.  They  elected  Mr. 
Lincoln  President  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  another  slave  State  from 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  do- 
ing so  they  reversed  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  where 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  had  been 
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denied,  and  the  practice  of  our  Government  from 
the  free-territory  ordinance  of  1787  downward  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  That  election,  on 
that  platform,  was,  beyond  all  question  or  dispute, 
the  overt  act  on  which  the  States  which  led  off  in 
secession  based  their  action.  They  resolved  on  revo- 
lutionary secession  as  soon  as  the  election  proved 
that  the  free-state  movement  was  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  its  puipose. " 

To  show  that  in  at  least  the  more  Southern  States 
of  the  South  this  was  patently  recognized  as  the 
casus  belli,  General  Cox  quotes  at  length  from  the 
oflScial  declarations  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  the 
causes  which  led  it  to  secede. 

A  large  part  of  General  Cox's  paper  is  taken  up 
■with  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  generation  and  growth 
of  the  anti -slavery  creed  in  the  North — the  sudden 
•evolution  of  the  little  knot  of  extremists  about  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  in  1855  into  the  great  party 
which  elected  Lincoln.  There  was  a  presentiment 
of  the  great  struggle  in  the  North,  and  General  Cox 
tells  of  midnight  oil  spent  in  conning  the  tactical 
history  of  the  great  European  wars. 

"When  the  guns  opened  upon  Sumter,  it  was  a 
great  shock,  with  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  in 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  anticipate  it.  We  could  hear 
our  hearts  beat  as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  Anderson's 
replying  cannon ;  but  I  think  there  ^\•as  not  one 
moment's  hesitation  as  to  our  dutj',  or  one  doubt  as 
to  either  the  righteousness  or  the  transcendent  worth 
of  our  cause.  So  we  in  the  North  went  into  the 
fight,  at  least  such  of  us  as  were  anti-slavery  men, 
bred  in  the  bone. " 

Of  the  racial  problem,  which  he  calls  "the  great 
problem  of  the  f utui-e  for  the  whole  country, "  this 
■wi'iter  asks,  "Who  can  find  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, unless  the  elite  of  the  South,  in  cultiva- 
tion and  in  conscience,  apply  themselves  to  the 
task?" 

Concerning  that  other  still  vexing  afterglow  of 
the  great  conflagration  of  '61,  the  pension  system. 
General  Cox  speaks  some  generous  words  about 
Southern  patience  under  the  increasing  call  to  help 
support  other  than  the  South 's  "  maimed  and  crippled 
and  broken-down." 

"Peace  societies,"  he  concludes,  "may  also  see 
some  compensation  in  our  policy,  and  other  nations 
may  look  on  with  complacency,  if  not  with  pleasure  ; 
for  if  ever  heavy  bonds  were  given  to  abstain  from 
■war,  they  are  surely  given  by  a  people  which  has, 
for  an  indefinite  time,  adopted  the  system  of  pay- 
ing nearly  twice  as  much  per  annum  for  its  dis- 
banded armies  as  the  greatest  military  power  of 
Europe  pays  for  its  standing  ones. " 


There  is  a  good  sensible  sermon  concerning  the 
need  of  speaking  to  the  century  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  men  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  in  the 
Catholic  World,  by  the  Rev.  William  Barry.  It  is 
an  address  to  the  Convention  of  the  Apostolate  of 
the  Press. 


A  PAGE  OF  RECENT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HISTORY. 

From  a  Dutch  Point  of  View. 

MR.  W.  F.  ANDRIESSEN,  in  Vragen  des  TijdR 
for  February,  publishes,  under  the  above  title, 
a  severe  indictment  against  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
the  Chartered  Company.  Their  action  is  asserted 
to  be  simply  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
English  policy  of  greed  and  intolerance  and  philan- 
thropy falsely  so  called,  which  has  gradually  driven 
the  unoffending  Boer  (whose  onlj'  demand  is  "a  free 
field  and  no  neighbors")  out  of  Cape  Colony  into 
Natal,  out  of  Natal  into  the  Transvaal,  and  is  now 
driving  him  out  of  that  into  Mashonaland  and 
Bechuanaland,  and  then  heading  him  off  with  the 
company's  charter  and  the  rights  of  native  tribes. 
He  feels  ill  at  ease  if  he  can  see  from  his  front  door 
the  smoke  of  another  chimney  ;  and  so,  as  popula- 
tion increases,  no  wonder  he  wants  to  inspan  and 
trek  for  the  north  and  freedom.  If  the  north  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  vacant  and  unoccupied,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  the  height  of  unwarrantable  in- 
terference to  grudge  it  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not,  and 
though,  we  have  plenty  of  unjust  and  violent  acts 
to  accuse  ourselves  of,  we  need  not  cry  peccavi  for 
restraining  him  from  exterminating  and  enslaving 
the  former  occupants — even  at  the  risk  of  enduring 
a  multiplied  prospect  of  chimneys. 

The  republics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen — the  re- 
sult of  a  westward  trek  some  years  back — were 
knocked  on  the  head  in  1884,  when  the  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Bechuanaland  was  recognized,  which 
created  much  ill-feeling  is  spite  of  the  concessions 
made  to  the  Transvaal  in  the  same  treaty.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  improved  when,  as  Mr. 
Andriessen  puts  it,  the  Boers  trekked  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Dinuzlu  against  Zibebu,  and  had  16,200 
square  kilometres  of  Zululand  assigned  them  as  a 
reward.  With  great  difficulty  England  was  per- 
suaded to  recognize  this  "New  Republic"  in  1886, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  Boers  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  coast. 

THE  BANYAILAND  CONCESSION. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  South 
Africa  Company — but  now  comes  the  greatest  griev- 
ance of  all.  A  certain  Mr.  Adendorff  had  obtained 
from  two  native  chiefs  an  extensive  concession  in 
Banyailand,  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Sabi — ■ 
south  of  what  is  now  knowTi  as  Mashonaland,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  forming  part  of  it. 
The  Transvaal  Boers  were  restless  and  ripe  for 
another  trek  and  a  fresh  new  republic.  Mr.  Rhodes 
disputed  the  validity  of  the  Adendorff  concession, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  country,  of  which 
Banyailand  formed  a  part,  was  subject  to  Lobin- 
gula. 

Mr.  Adendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  three  chiefs,  Kutu,  Chibi,  and  China  (two  of 
whom  had  signed  the  concessions) ,  were  independ- 
ent of  Lobingula — had,  indeed,  no  suzerain.  They 
had,  in  former  times,  been  subject  to  a  great  chief 
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called  Titiraa ;    but  Titima  had    disappeared    and 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  TREK. 

Tlie  excitement  was  great — not  only  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  throughout  South  Africa.  The  Boers  were 
sure  of  the  justice  of  their  position,  and  no  threats 
would  make  them  relinquish  it.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  the  principal  towns  to  call  people  to  join  the 
great  trek.  Mr.  Andriessen  says  that  in  a  short 
time  20,000  armed  men  had  given  in  their  names. 
The  movement  derived  strength  from  the  adliesion 
of  men  like  Joubert,  Malan,  Cortsee,  and  Henning 
Pretorius.  All  was  ready  when  the  Africander 
Bond  were  induced  to  use  their  influence  against 
the  trek,  and  President  Kruger,  much  against  his 
■will  and  under  strong  pressure  from  England,  is- 
sued his  proclamation  of  April  25,  1891,  forbid- 
ding all  Transvaal  burghers  to  take  part  in  the  trek, 
and  declaring  that  those  who  persisted  in  going  did 
so  at  their  own  risk  and  responsibility. 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  COLONEL  FERREIRA. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Boers,  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  wagons,  disregarded  the  proclamation,  and 
trekked  on  their  own  accoimt.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how,  last  June,  five  of  them  crossed  the  Lim- 
popo. Col.  Ferreira  was  arrested  by  Dr.  Jameson, 
and  the  other  four  retui-ned  the  way  they  came.  It 
was  only,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  through  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Boers  that  a  fight 
was  averted. 

A  BOER  WAR  SOONER  OR  LATER. 

The  trek  has  been  put  a  stop  to,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Boers  have  gone  and  viewed  Mashonaland 
and  found  it  fruitful  and  good,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  some  parts. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  issued  liberal  invitations  to  Dutch 
Africanders  to  settle  in  the  company's  territories, 
promising  them  all  manner  of  advantages ;  but 
really,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  hoping  to  make  use  of 
them  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Matabeles,  which 
may  be  delayed,  but  cannot  be  wholly  averted. 
But,  he  adds,  his  compatriots  are  not  to  be  caught 
in  that  way,  and,  in  fact,  ai-e  not  such  fools  as  they 
look.  They  will  settle  in  Mashonaland,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  have  settled  there,  they  will  have 
their  republic,  even  if  they  have  to  fight  for  it. 
"The  freedom-loving  emigrants  can  never  tolerate 
British  supremacy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  one 
does  not  need  to  be  a.  prophet  to  predict  that  a 
second  war  for  freedom  will  take  place  north  of 
the  Limpopo,  though  it  may  probably  be  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  first. " 

THE  BOER  MUST  AND  V^^ILL  TREK. 

"The  Boers  have  once  for  all  determined  to  trek. 
Those  at  Standutor  have  openly  intimated  that  they 
have  Swazieland  in  their  mind,  while  a  number  of 
Free  State  families  have  settled  at  Zontpansburg, 
■waiting  to  cross  the  northern  border.  All  South 
Africa  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  calmest  day  may  be 
followed  by  weeks  of  storm  and  tempest." 


THE  GERMANS  IN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

M  CHARLES  DE  CONTOULY,  in  his  article  on 
•  Cape  Colony,  in  the  Revue  des  Demc  Mondes 
for  February  1,  devotes  a  section  to  considering  the 
position  of  the  Germans  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  reviews  the  history  of  the  occupation  of  Damara- 
land — '■  the  most  thankless  country  in  the  -world" — a 
region  of  which  a  German  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  "  a  dog  would  howl  if  he  only  looked  at  it, "  and 
remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  any  sane  nation  would 
covet  such  a  country  for  its  own  sake.  This  being 
so,  it  is  natural  that  the  Africanders  should  think 
the  annexation  but  a  pretext,  and  Damaraland  only 
"a  waiting-room,"  whence,  when  the  time  is  come, 
German  forces  may  issue  to  pounce  on  the  Cape 
Colony.  Indeed,  our  author  seems  to  think  they 
have  every  reason  for  such  a  fear.  Facts  which  by 
themselves  would  signify  nothing — the  race-affinity 
between  Dutch  and  Gemians,  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  German  settlers  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony — become  ominous  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
official  occupation  of  Damaraland.  "Thus,"  he 
says,  "  the  German  enigma  has  become  an  African- 
der nightmare." 

GERMAN  MISSIONARIES  AS  POUTICAL  PIONEERS. 

What  is  certain — he  goes  on  to  say — is  that  the 
first  indications  of  German  designs  on  South  Africa 
date  from  the  constitutional  crisis  at  the  Cape. 
They  first  became  perceptible  when  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house  began  to  fall  out  with  the  Cape  Parliament  in 
1868.  In  that  year  the  Rhenish  Mission  decided  to 
throw  forward  its  outposts  into  the  No- Man's  Land 
behind  Walfisch  Bay.  By  Bismarck's  advice,  the 
missionaries,  before  leaving  Europe,  waited  on  Lord 
Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley)  to  know  whether  Eng- 
land claimed  any  jurisdiction  in  that  region  ;  they 
received  an  evasive  answer,  but  no  collision  took 
place  on  their  arrival.  Fifteen  years  later  arose 
Herr  Liideritz,  "  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  South- 
West  Africa, "  and  the  German  navy  did  the  rest. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  is  ti-ue,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  become  uneasy,  and  in  1874  proclaimed 
Walfisch  Bay  a  British  possession,  while  the  Cape 
annexed  a  few  small  islands  off  Angra  Pequena. 
And  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  according  to  M.  de  Cou- 
touly,  that — whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan  or  of  the  natural  course  of  events — the 
seed  of  all  this  was  sown  in  the  very  hour  when  the 
Cape  was  about  to  receive  home  rule — that  is  to 
say,  enter  upon  an  era  of  difficulties. 

HETEROGENEOUS  ELEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  Physically,  North  Africa  has  many  features  in 
common  with  South  Africa ;  politically,  the  differ- 
ence is  gi-eat.  In  the  former  we  can  count,  all  told, 
a  Mussulman  empire,  a  French  colony,  a  protecto- 
rate, a  Turkish  province,  and  a  vassal  state ;  we 
may,  if  we  like,  add  the  nomadic  Moorish  tribes. 
Now  take  the  triangle  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Here 
we  have  three  or  even  four  kinds  of  British  posses- 
sions :    the  self-governing    colony — the    Cape ;    the 
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colony  depending  in  London — Bechuanaland  ;  a  cross 
between  the  two — Natal ;  an  ill-defined  specimen — 
Basutoland.  We  have  an  absolutely  independent 
republic — the  Orange  Free  State  ;  and  one  half  under 
English  control — the  Transvaal.  We  have  two  Eng- 
lish protectorates,  one  effectual,  in  North  Bechu- 
analand, the  other  only  nominal,  on  the  Pondoland 
coast.  Finally,  we  have  native  kingdoms,  a  German 
protectorate,  and,  bounding  all  of  them,  three  spheres 
of  influence — British,  German,  and  Portuguese.  It 
is  a  regular  museum  of  political  and  administrative 
types  I" 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  INVASION. 

In  this  respect  M.  de  Contouly  thinks  the  outlook 
is  very  black  for  the  Cape  colonists.  There  are  no 
defences  to  speak  of,  except  the  forts  at  Simons 
Town,  which  are  by  no  means  impregnable ;  and 
an  independent  colony  does  not  care  to  see  Cape 
Town  surrounded  w'ith  elaborate  fortifications  and 
occupied  by  a  strong  garrison.  And  the  colonial 
volunteer  force — if  we  may  take  his  word  for  it — 
is  almost  beneath  contempt.  The  official  inquiry  of 
last  year  proves  that  self-government — a  very  good 
thing  in  politics — has  disastrous  consequences  when 
applied  to  military  service.  The  Cape  volunteers, 
according  to  him,  enter  their  names,  and  then  drill 
or  not  pretty  much  as  they  please.  Discipline  is 
nowhere  and  the  markmanship  bad.  They  will 
never  be  fit  for  anything,  unless  it  is  made  impos- 
sible to  join  for  less  than  a  year  and  to  leave  before 
the  expiry  of  this  period,  except  for  weighty  rea- 
sons and  under  special  authorization. 


FEMALE  LABOR  IN   ITALY. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "Women  vs.  Socialism," 
which  opens  wuth  a  somewhat  bitter  attack  on 
August  Bebel's  book  bearing  a  similar  title,  the 
Mora  Antologie  publishes  (February  16)  some  in- 
teresting statistics  concerning  women's  work  in 
Italy.  The  writer,  G.  Boccardo,  professes  agreement 
on  the  woman  question  with  the  English  school  of 
thought,  of  which  the  most  recent  exposition  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  an  admirable  article 
on  the  "  Emancipation  of  Women. "  Hence  he  is 
sceptical  as  to  the  permanent  social  advantage  of 
women  dividing  the  toils  and  honors  of  the  labor- 
market  with  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Italy,  it 
appears,  is  still,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  the 
exceptionable  position  among  European  nations  of 
having  a  sliglit  preponderance  of  the  male  over  the 
female  population.  Thus  the  woman  problem  is 
not  as  acute  as  with  us  ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  the  Italian  w^oman 
takes  upon  her  shoulders  far  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  the  country's  labor,  especially  as  regards 
out-door  emploj-ment,  a  fact  which  is  easily  ap- 
parent to  every  observant  traveller  throughout  the 
peninsula. 

Of  11,292,000  women  in  Italy  over  the  age  of  nine 
years,  nearly  two  millions  are  employed  in  indus- 


trial labor,  whereas  over  three  millions  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  From  the  most  recent  reports 
published  bj'  the  director -general  of  statistics,  it 
would  appear  that  wliereas  men  are  employed  in  a 
large  majority  in  all  mining  industries  and  also  in 
wool  manufactures,  women  are  in  the  majority  in 
the  cotton,  linen,  and  jute  industries,  but  most  es- 
pecially in  every  department  of  the  silk  trade,  117,- 
000  women  finding  employment,  as  against  17,700 
men. 

The  figures  regarding  juvenile  labor — below  the 
age  of  fifteen — are  still  nxore  striking,  as  showing  at 
how  much  lower  an  age  Italian  girls  go  to  work 
than  their  brothers,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  home-work 
always  falls  on  the  juvenile  female  members  of  a 
family.  From  a  parliamentary  return  describing 
the  working  of  the  act  of  1886  for  the  regulation 
of  child  labor,  it  appears  that  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  62, 148  permits  were  is- 
sued for  juvenile  female  workers,  as  against  19,955 
for  boys.  In  the  silk  trade  alone  over  38,000  girls 
are  employed,  and  only  2, 000  boys ;  and  in  all  the 
industries  tabulated  by  the  director  of  statistics,  we 
find  there  are  47, 500  girls  employed,  as  against  22,  - 
700  boys.  No  considerations  are  brought  forward  as 
to  the  probable  effect  on  a  future  generation  of  such 
prematui'e  labor  on  the  part  of  the  child-bearing 
portion  of  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  maintains  that  both  in 
opportunities  for  work,  in  healthiness  of  employ- 
ment, and  especially  in  increased  remuneration,  the 
present  condition  of  women  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  women  at  any  previous  epoch.  Hence 
he  protests  energetically  against  Bebel's  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  attitude  of  modern  society 
toward  the  female  sex.  In  one  point  alone  he  ad- 
mits the  barbarity  of  the  Italian  law  toward  women 
— i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
"recherche  de  la  paternite,"  in  which  the  Italian 
penal  code  imposes  the  same  burdensome  prohibi- 
tions as  have  been  so  bitterly  denounced  in  France 
of  late  years. 


A  Breakwater  of  Whales. — The  Friends'  Quarterly/ 
Examiner  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  Quakerism.  One  of  the  papers  gives  an 
account  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  a  famous  Quaker,  who, 
after  spending  some  j^ears  in  Russia,  went  to  the 
South  Seas  as  a  missionary.  On  his  way  out  his 
little  ship,  100  tons  registered,  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  a  living  breakwater  of  whales.  The 
story  almost  puts  that  of  Jonah  into  the  shade  : 

"  At  another  time,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  bark 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mountainous  waves, 
Daniel  and  Charles  Wheeler  were  called  to  the  deck 
to  see,  as  they  w-ere  told,  a  sight  worth  looking  at. 
This  was  no  other  than  a  company  of  some  200 
small  whales,  about  twelve  feet  long,  which  the 
man  at  the  helm  said  were  serving  as  a  breakwater. 
They  were  spread  over  a  large  surface  in  the  exact 
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direction  between  the  vessel  and  the  wind  and 
waves,  swimming  in  such  steady  order  as  to  keep 
in  a  regular  phalanx  and  altogether  obstruct  the 
.approach  of  each  succeeding  wave. " 


HOW  TO   SAVE   ITALY. 

A    Prescription    by    an    Englishman. 

MW.  F.  LORD  has  a  very  readable  article  in  the 
.  March  Nineteenth  Century  entitled  "Italia 
non  f ara  da  se. "  He  says  Italy  is  not  getting  on — 
Italy  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  proves  his  point  by 
a  mass  of  statistics  which  are  very  curious  reading. 
The  mortality  is  something  tremendous.  The  popu- 
lation of  Italy  and  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  the 
same,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Italy  from 
the  following  diseases  is  as  follows  :  Scarlet  fever, 
2  to  1  ;  diphtheria,  3|  to  1  ;  typhoid  fever,  5  to  1  ; 
raalarial  fever,  100  to  1 ;  cholera,  7  to  1  ;  small-pox, 
33  to  1.  There  are  far  too  many  officials  and  their 
salaries  are  much  too  low. 

Mr.  Lord  maintains  that  the  whole  of  Italy's  genius 
is  unbusiness-like.  In  Florence  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  police  in  the  street,  with  separate 
functions  and  responsibilities.  If  a  strong  and 
capable  reformer  were  to  arise  in  Italy,  Mr.  Lord 
thinks  this  is  the  way  he  would  speak  to  the  Par- 
liament : 

"  Get  rid  of  these  hordes  of  unnecessary  officials  ; 
better  ten  thousand  discontented  eximpiegati  than 
ten  million  discontented  voters.  Abolish  these  enor- 
mous taxes  on  trade,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done 
without  immediate  loss  of  income,  recall  the  expe- 
dition to  Massowah.  Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Italians  to  do  away  witli  the  endless  courts  of 
justice.  Point  to  the  example  of  Germany,  and 
choose  a  healthy  spot  in  Central  Italy  where  a  man 
may  get  judgment  according  to  law  in  less  than 
twelve  years.  If  the  Italians  will  not  take  up  the 
waste  land,  encourage  foreigners  to  do  so.  Ar- 
range the  taxes  so  that  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the 
people  may  turn  to  honest  toil  instead  of  smuggling, 
which  now  pays  better.  When  Government  takes 
a  monopoly — as  tobacco — see  that  it  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  trade  and  not  a  bad  one.  Pay  public  offi- 
cers   better  and  make  them   do  their  work.     Put  a 

« 

stop  to  the  endless  pilfering  in  the  custom-house 
and  on  the  railways.  Get  money  into  the  country 
by  all  honest  and  direct  means,  and  avoid  wretched 
and  ruinous  resources  like  adulterating  tobacco  and 
taxing  the  coupons  of  the  national  debt. 

"The  one  chance  for  Italy  is  that  she  may  bend 
her  pride,  and  consent  to  borrow  an  administrator 
from  outside,  as  she  has  already  borrowed  military 
advisers.  If  some  thrifty  Teuton,  trained  in  care- 
ful and  statesmanlike  principles,  stood  at  the  Finance 
Minister's  elbow  as  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
Italy  might  creep  out  of  her  entanglement  and  ad- 
vance far  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Failing  this  per- 
haps remote  chance,,  she  must  remain  embarrassed. 
Italia  non  far  a  da  se. " 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE. 

POLITICAL  economy,  which  was  generally  treated 
as  a  very  dull  science,  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  at  any  rate,  has  of  late  years  become 
a  much  more  popular  subject,  and  that  with  all 
classes  of  society,  and  yet  there  is  more  division 
than  ever  among  the  economists  themselves  as  to 
what  are  true  economic  principles.  While  one 
party  would  have  a  fundamental  renovation  of  so- 
ciety, another  school  preaches  the  doctrine  of  lais- 
sez-faire. In  a  short  but  interesting  article  in  the 
Revue  Encyclopedique  of  February  15,  M.  Francois 
Bernard  draws  attention  to  some  recent  French 
books  on  economic  subjects ;  among  others,  to  the 
"New  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  by  M. 
Leon  Say,  and  to  "  Money  and  International  Bimet- 
alism, "  by  the  late  M.  de  Lavaleye. 

The  dictionary  to  which  M.  Leon  Say  lends  the 
authority  of  his  name,  with  M.  Joseph  Chailiey  as 
his  lieutenant,  is  not  a  new  edition  of  the  diction- 
ary which  he  published  in  1852.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  work,  much  better  conceived  than  the  old  one, 
being  written  on  a  much  wider  plan,  less  scholas- 
tic, and  perhaps  a  little  eclectic,  but  attacking  seri- 
ously all  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  and  giving 
about  each  one  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  en- 
able one  to  form  a  clear  judgment.  Labor  questions, 
financial  questions,  syndicates,  all  are  included. 
Of  course,  M.  Say  is  all  for  private  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  only  admits  state  intervention  in  indis- 
pensable cases.  In  the  matter  of  insurance  of 
workmen,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  public 
assistance,  no  obligation  is  admitted,  but  great  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  modern  aspirations. 
Even  colonization  is  taken  up  in  the  favorable  sense 
of  national  expansion. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

DURING  the  last  two  months  Germany  has  been 
greatly  stirred  and  excited  over  the  new  Ele- 
mentary Education  Bill.  In  the  February  number 
of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  which  is  always  strong 
in  educational  articles,  this  bill  is  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  political  correspondence  over 
the  signature  "  D. "  The  article  is  presumably  by 
the  editor.  Dr.  Hans  Delbriick.  The  main  object  of 
the  Government  measure  is  to  make  religious  in- 
struction in  primary  schools  both  denominational 
and  compulsory.  According  to  General  Caprivi, 
the  Government  desires  only  to  counteract  the  Athe- 
ism which  is  spreading  in  the  country.  "  The  ques- 
tion, "  Caprivi  said,  "  is  not  one  of  Protestantism 
against  Catholicism,  but  one  of  Christianity  against 
Atheism,  and  no  purely  moral  education  not  founded 
on  Christian  principles  can  contend  with  success 
against  the  growing  spirit  of  Atheism."  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  very  naturally  regarded  this  insin- 
uation as  a   declaration   that   they   were   Atheists, 
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while  its  supporters  were  Christians,  and  amid  ve- 
Iienient  hissing  from  the  Liberals,  the  Premier,  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  ministers,  left  the  House. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  to  which  a  school  happens  to  be  appro- 
priated will  have  control  over  the  teaching  and  the 
teacher.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  children  of 
one  creed  attending  a  school  of  some  other  creed  is 
over  thirty,  a  separate  school  may  be  built  for  them, 
but  if  the  number  should  exceed  sixty,  a  separate 
school  has  to  be  provided.  The  teachers,  of  course, 
must  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  children 
under  their  charge.  Now  the  number  of  denomi- 
nations recognized  by  the  State  is  small,  therefore 
the  bill  must  be  aimed  against  the  unrecognized 
denominations  ;  in  fact,  it  is  expressly  aimed  against 
the  Freethinkers.  Professor  Virchow  has  very  ably 
advanced  the  objections  of  the  Liberals,  contending 
that  natural  morals  and  mere  artificial  and  dogmatic 
morals  are  not  identical.  Ultimately  the  bill  was 
sent  to  a  special  committee  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers— nine  Conservatives,  four  Free  Conservatives, 
six  National  Liberals,  six  Clericals,  one  Pole,  and 
two  Radicals.  One  of  the  most  important  mani- 
festos issued  against  the  bill  is  that  from  the  pro- 
fessor at  the  Berlin 4Jniversity. 

The  Evangelical  Church,  writes  "  D. , "  stands  in 
such  close  relationship  to  the  State  that  it  matters 
little  whether  the  Church,  as  such,  is  granted  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  influence.  It  is  quite 
different  with  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  State,  often 
assuming  an  independent  and  even  hostile  position. 
For  it  there  is  no  higher  principle  than  this  very 
independence.  It  is  conscious  of  its  power  and 
will  not  suffer  the  State  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  Catholic  children.  Not  to  recognize  this 
fact  will  be  to  get  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
putes. 

And  what  about  the  private  schools?  Are  they  to 
go  on  as  before,  disseminating  mischievous  "ten- 
dencies?" 

For  this  one  reason  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  private  schools  as  much  as  possible,  and 
thus  exclude  the  young  almost  entirely  from  any 
instruction  but  that  imparted  by  the  State  schools. 
But  then  the  State  should  be  consistent.  The  first 
requirement  of  a  sound  and  healthy  education  is 
that  it  be  without  "tendencies,"  whereas  the  first 
thing  demanded  of  the  national  schools  is  the  put- 
ting down  of  social  democracy  and  the  glorification 
of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  Very  well.  But  a 
wrong  meaning  is  apt  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
"social  democracy."  It  may  be  understood  to  sig- 
nify revolution  against  the  State  and  tlie  Church, 
the  very  opposite  of  wliat  is  national,  Christian, 
and  moral ;  or  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
Socialist  party — to  which  many  people  belong  who 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  revolutionary 
"  tendencies, "  but  who  regard  the  party  as  the  best 
representative  of  their  interests.  No  one  has  shown 
more  markedly   that  such  a  distinction  should   be 


made  than  the  German  Emperor  himself,  when  he 
summoned  an  avowed  social  democrat  to  the  great 
conference  on  the  protection  of  workmen.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  "tendencies"  feared  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  by  legislation  any  more  than  enthusiasm 
for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  can  be  enforced  by 
law.  With  such  a  bureaucratic  spirit  at  work  as 
that  which  framed  the  bill  now  before  the  Prussian 
Diet,  education  in  the  national  schools,  as  is  already 
the  case  in  the  higher  schools,  will  be  paralyzed  ; 
that  is,  the  business  of  education  will  consist  in  the 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  absurd  prescribed  regu- 
lations. The  only  chance,  then,  of  getting  a  liberal 
education  will  be  in  the  private  schools. 

Henceforward  the  Church  is  to  direct  the  religious 
instruction  and  the  State  the  more  secular  part  of 
education.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  will  never  answer  for  Protestants. 
Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  whole  question  is 
to  be  settled  under  the  new  act  is  outrageous. 
Should  the  Regierungs-prasident  (Government 
President)  decide  against  the  clergyman,  a  great 
scandal  is  bound  to  follow ;  should  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  favor  the  clergyman,  the  moral  influence  of 
the  teacher  will  be  destroyed,  for  will  he  not  thus 
be  practically  branded  a  heretic  by  the  Government? 
As  to  the  clause  which  compels  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  left  4he  Church  to  attend  the  re- 
ligious instruction  provided  by  the  State,  Baron 
von  Zedlitz,  the  Minister  of  Education,  explained 
that  he  was  desirous  that  the  unhappy  children  of 
unbelieving  parents  should  partake  of  the  same  ben- 
efit as  he  himself  had  enjoyed.  Children  who  grow 
up  without  any  religious  instruction  whatever  are 
no  doubt  much  to  be  pitied,  but  such  a  naethod  of 
imparting  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  parents  is  eno\igh  to  kill  all  religion.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  German  chancellor  should  be  a 
theologian,  but  he  should  at  least  avoid  making 
use  of  expressions  which  are  only  calculated  to 
wound  the  best  among  German  people. 

In  conclusion,  "  D. "  ascribes  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  to  political  motives.  The  immediate  re- 
sult has  been  a  split  with  the  National  Liberals. 
But  there  are  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with  powerful 
parties.  Either  a  life-and-death  fight  must  be  waged 
against  thenr  or  concessions  must  be  made  on  both 
sides.  The  former  method,  so  far  as  the  Prussian 
State  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  concerned,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  great  future  danger  to  the 
Fatherland  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  social  de- 
mocracy, but  in  ul  tram  on  tan  ism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repulsive  than  that  the  band  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Holy  Coat,  etc. , 
should  be  called  on  to  do  common  battle  with  the 
social  democracy.  The  only  way  out  is  to  make 
such  concessions  as  will  satisfy  the  Catholics  with- 
out doing  direct  harm  to  the  Protestants.  Such  con- 
cessions were  the  exemption  of  the  Catholic  priests 
from  military  service  and  the  high  rank  and  ex- 
ternal distinction  shown  to  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     It  will,  liowever,  be  impossible  to  satisfy 
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two  such  parties  as  the  Centre  and  the  National 
Liberals  with  such  a  bill,  but  in  both  factions  there 
are  men  who  can  look  beyond  the  hedge  of  party, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  good  genius  of  Germany 
will  preside  over  the  many  rival  elements,  and  that 
a  wise  and  useful  law  will  yet  become  the  property 
of  the  Fatherland. 


POLITICS  AND  PARTIES  IN  GREECE. 

THE  dismissal  of  the  Delyannis  Ministry  on 
March  1  gives  to  M.  Gaston-Deschamps'  arti- 
cle in  the  Revue  Bleue  of  February  27,  on  "  Politics 
and  Parties  in  Greece, "  especial  timeliness  and  im- 
portance. In  Greece,  this  writer  says,  parties  are  in- 
numerable, but  it  is  not  difference  of  doctrines  that 
causes  the  divisions.  There  is  neither  a  i-eligious 
nor  a  social  question  ;  everybody  is  pretty  nearly  of 
one  opinion,  but  everybody  has  not  the  same  in- 
terests. 

For  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  political  his- 
tory of  Greece  has  been  a  sort  of  duel  between  the 
clan  of  M.  Tricoupis  and  the  clan  of  M.  Delyannis. 
M.  Tricoupis  is  described  as  cold,  taciturn,  diligent, 
and  Greek  in  race  and  sentiments,  but  English  in 
education,  attitude,  and  appearance.  His  unpopu- 
larity is  easily  explained.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  duties  on  the  necessities  of  life  were  very 
heavy,  and  the  Delyannis  party  were  not  slow  to 
point  out  that  he  was  the  oppressor  of  the  people  and 
the  enemy  of  the  poorer  classes.  Another  grievance 
against  M.  Tricoupis  was  that  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  old  national 
customs.  He  wanted  to  make  Greece  a  power  in 
Europe,  but  when  all  his  fine  reforms  cost  so  much 
money,  the  peasants  did  not  see  it.  He  is  an  orator, 
and  as  such  has  great  confidence  in  the  material 
and  moral  forces  of  the  nation.  This  confidence  is 
expressed  in  such  noble  and  audacious  terms,  too, 
that  even  M.  Delyannis  is  often  disarmed  by  it. 
M.  Delyannis  speaks  with  ease,  but  with  more  gest- 
ures and  less  mastery  over  himself.  He  busies 
himself  more  with  foreign  politics  than  with  home 
affairs. 

In  ordinary  times  Greece  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
political  fever ;  at  election-time  this  fever  borders 
on  delirium.  The  people,  who  have  so  little  to  do, 
are  mad  with  delight  when  they  get  an  opening  for 
their  activity,  and  the  polling-day  is  anxiously 
awaited.  The  Tricoupists  turn  out  with  olive 
branches  in  their  hats  or  button-holes ;  the  symbol 
of  the  Delyannists  is  the  laurel.  The  voting  takes 
place  in  the  churches. 

M.  Delyannis,  who  has  been  in  power  since  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  has  been  called  the  king  of  kings,  but  his 
authority  nevertheless  meets  with  much  opposition 
by  other  "chiefs."  In  Greece  to  be  a  hero  is  every- 
thing. To  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  without  do- 
ing anything,  it  is  only  necessary  to  promise  to 
die  for  the  country,  but  to  attempt  to  make  the 
good  people  realize  that  it  is  useful  to  have  a  budget 


and  indispensable  to  keep  a  register  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  is  hopeless.  They  will  only  tell  you 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  -with  such  European 
inventions,  and  that  with  a  good  heart  and  a  good 
gun,  and  a  good  rock  from  behind  which  to  fire  at 
one's  ease,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  overthrow- 
ing an  enemy.  Thus  it  needs  courage  indeed  to 
meet  these  ideas,  which  are  so  firmly  anchored  in 
the  heads  of  the  people.  But  M.  Tricoupis  was  not 
discouraged.  His  tragic  and  fatigued  air  stupefied 
his  countrymen.  To  them  he  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  conception  of  life,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had 
acquired  his  peculiar  methods  from  countries  where 
the  sun  did  not  shine.  His  enemies  accused  him  of 
being  a  foreigner,  but  it  is  probably  this  prejudice 
that  will  constitute  his  future  strength.  A  Greek 
king  would  be  impossible  in  Greece,  for  the  ties  of 
kinship  and  the  ideas  of  equality  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  Hellenes  would  make  the  palace  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  laborers  of  the  plains  and  the 
shepherds  of  the  hills.  If  the  Greek  people  do  not 
show  a  very  decided  sympathy  for  M.  Tricoupis,  they 
have  certainly  the  idea  of  an  incontestable  superi- 
ority in  him  over  which  no  polemics  can  prevail. 
Paltry  as  his  country  may  be,  he  is  a  great  minis- 
ter. » 


DE  BLOWITZ  AND  ALFONSO  XII. 

THE  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
was  never  more  himself — though  always  very 
much  so — than  when  describing  in  the  current 
Harper's  the  master-stroke  of  journalistic  enterprise 
which  practically  won  for  him  the  much-coveted 
position  in  which  he  is  known  to  the  world.  This 
was  the  interviewing,  on  the  night  of  December 
31,  1874,  of  Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  whom  a 
confused  and  contradicted  report  had  just  elevated 
to  that  dignity. 

That  last  day  of  1874  found  M.  De  Blowitz  in  a 
"provisional  and  precarious"  situation,  cooking  up, 
with  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Alger,  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence for  the  Times  special  wix-e  until  such  time 
as  that  great  newspaper  should  appoint  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  Paris  correspondent  some  one  to  fill 
the  position  left  vacant  by  Frederick  Hardman. 

"The  evening  of  that  day  I  had  gone  to  bed  very 
late.  The  day  was  icy  cold  ;  snow  covered  all  Paris. 
Wearied  out  and  suffering  from  a  slight  fever,  I 
had  remained  in  bed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing for  Mr.  Alger  to  inform  him  of  my  condition, 
in  order  to  consider  with  him  with  what  we  could 
feed  that  Minotaur  called  the  private  wire,  when 
the  evening  papers  were  brought  to  me.  The  Liberie, 
whose  proprietors  were  then,  and  no  doubt  are  to- 
day, on  excellent  terms  with  the  Spanish  dynasty, 
announced  by  telegraph,  and  in  some  words  of  com- 
ment, that  a  pronunciamento,  provoked  by  Martinez- 
Campos,  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  then  in  Paris,  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.     It  v/as 
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a  veritable  thunder  clap.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was 
at  the  Spanish  embassy." 

The  Spanish  ambassador  said  that  the  report  was 
nothing ;  that  a  few  soldiers  had  shouted  for  the 
prince,  nothing  more  ;  that  M.  De  Blowitz  might 
telegraph  to  his  paper  that  the  uprising  had  been 
squelched  with  absurd  ease.  But  M.  De  Blowitz' s 
keen  eye  noticed  several  little  circumstances  which 
made  him  suspicious.  "In  such  a  case,  as  in  many 
others,  when  it  is  a  question  of  serving  his  govern- 
ment or  serving  himself,  an  ambassador  will  never 
hesitate  to  throw  a  journalist  quite  overboard,  and 
to  sacrifice  him  body  and  soul."  M.  De  Blowitz 
had  strong  objections  to  being  sacrificed.  He 
wracked  his  brain  for  a  scheme  to  find  out  the 
truth.  He  hurried  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  although  he  did  not  know  him,  only  to 
find  the  house  jealously  guarded  by  a  cordon  of 
police,  with  a  great  crowd  about,  as  ignorant  as 
himself.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  found  in  all  Paris. 

Suddenly  a  thought  strikes  him.  He  has  met  the 
Count  de  Banuelos,  who  spoke  in  a  friendly  manner 
of  the  Spanish  Queen  and  her  son.  He  rushes  to 
the  Count's  residence  and  finds  him  just  about  tak- 
ing his  daughters  to  a  grand  ball.  These  young 
ladies  do  not  appreciate  the  journalist's  modest  prop- 
osition that  their  father  shall  leave  them  and  con- 
duct him  into  the  Palais  de  Castille.  "My  disap- 
pointment was  so  obvious  that  the  two  girls  were 
moved,  and  simultaneously,  without  understanding 
why  I  was  so  much  troubled,  they  consented  to  let 
their  father  go. "  Their  mother  comes,  a  dea  ex 
machina,  to  supply  the  Count's  place,  he  and  De 
Blowitz  drive  to  the  Queen's  palace,  the  influence 
of  Count  Banuelos  finally  overcomes  the  obstacles  to 
an  entrance,  and  they  roll  triumphantly  in  the  gate- 
way just  as  the  crowd  of  eager  journalists  have  rec- 
ognized their  rival's  carriage  and  clamor  against  its 
admittance. 

The  Times'  correspondent  interviewed  the  new- 
made  king,  found  his  suspicions  confirmed,  and 
rushed  two  columns  of  matter  to  London  by  one 
o'clock,  "beating"  the  world  on  the  great  piece  of 
news. 

A  month  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Paris  chief  correspondent,  for  which  the  greatest 
lights  in  the  journalistic  firmament  were  striving. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  article  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Laurence  Oliphant's  work  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Times  in  France,  M.  De  Blowitz  being 
his  subordinate  at  the  time. 


There  is  in  the  Lyceum  for  March  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "Genuine  Relief  Works,"  which  sets 
forth  how  a  nun  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morrogh 
Bernard,  Sister  of  Charity,  and  a  Protestant  mill- 
owner,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Caledon,  have  established 
woollen  mills  in  Foxford,  in  Connaught, as  the  cen- 
tre of  industrial  education  in  a  place  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  starving  upon  five  roods  of  land  per  head. 


OLD-AGE   PENSION. 

CANON  BLACKLEY,  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  March,  discusses  the  three  pension 
schemes  which  are  now  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.    These  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"The  first,  my  own — of  a  Universal  Compulsory 
Pension  Scheme,  levying  contributions  from  the 
young  during  a  few  years  of  unburdened  and  abun- 
dant earnings,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  not  at 
all,  as  too  often  hastily  assumed,  a  question  of  pos- 
sibility, but  of  simple  management,  which  would 
not  need  to  extract  weekly  from  each  young  worker's 
pocket  a  fraction  of  wages  received,  but  simply  act 
in  deductions  from  wages  before  their  receipt.  The 
effect  of  such  deduction  would  be  only  to  slightly 
reduce  wages  during  a  few  years,  without  reducing 
at  all  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  exist- 
ence, and  any  assumed  hardship  of  such  a  collection 
would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  State  undertaking 
half  the  cost;  (2)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  voluntary 
scheme  for  giving  a  certain  State  aid,  equal  in 
every  case  and  at  every  age,  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tors, which  State  aid  would  immensely  facilitate  the 
easy  efforts  of  the  young,  but  would  be  of  decreasing 
assistance  by  every  year  of  age  from  youth  onward 
to  the  insurance  of  those  who  were  wise  enough  to 
volunteer;  and  (3)  Mr.  Booth's  Old-Age  Endowment 
Scheme,  which  I  believe  should  be,  and  I  humbly 
trust  will  be,  in  the  clear  interest  of  a  good  cause, 
entirely  put  out  of  public  view,  as  a  most  dangerous 
and  even  injurious  proposal  on  the  grounds :  (1)  Of 
its  enormous  public  cost ;  (2)  its  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate character  ;  (3)  its  direct  opposition  to  true 
Poor  Law  reform ;  (4)  its  obstructive  effect  in  dis- 
couraging not  only  self-help,  but  the  introduction 
of  sounder  measures  ;  and  (5)  its  absolute  disregard 
of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. " 

He  criticises  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  sympa- 
thetically, but  with  discrimination.  He  protests 
against  the  approval  of  the  Friendly  Societies  be- 
ing made  a  sine  qua  non.  "  If  they  were  financially 
qualified  and  personally  willing  I  should,  as  heartily 
as  any  man,  desire  that  they  should  co-operate  ;  but 
as  I  question  their  financial  qualification  and  doubt 
their  willingness,  I  must  further  believe  that  to 
make  their  co-operation  essential  would  be,  practi- 
cally, to  nullify  the  scheme." 

He  objects,  also,  to  the  introduction  of  the  life- 
insurance  question  into  the  pension  question. 
When  you  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  man's  old 
age  against  pauperism,  it  is  not  wise  to  complicate 
the  scheme  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  that  pro- 
vision by  requiring  him  to  provide  an  insurance  of 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,  who  may 
never  exist.  Speaking  of  the  chance  of  success,  he 
says  : 

"I  belive  such  success  can  only  be  partial  at  best; 
I  should  be  heartily  glad  to  hope  it  might  prove 
comprehensive  ;  but  feeling  sure  that,  while  it  may 
be  accepted  by  a  few  of  our  best  and  wisest  work- 
ers, it  will   be  generally  neglected   by   the  mass  of 
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the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  so  that  it  will 
only  benefit  those  who  want  it  least,  and  not  alter 
the  condition  of  those  who  need  it  most,  I  might  be 
supposed  bound  to  condemn  it  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  I  urge  thinkers  on  the  matter  to  support 
it  heartily,  but  not  as  a  final  measure  ;  to  treat  it 
as  a  desirable  experiment  and  give  it  fair  play.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  must  do  ultimate  good,  whether 
it  succeed  or  no :  if  the  former,  a  good  work  is 
done ;  if  the  latter,  a  good  lesson  will  be  gained, 
for  it  will  show  more  clearly  than  ever  that  com- 
pulsion is  indispensable. " 


CAN  WE  COPY  ENGLAND'S  UNIVERSITY  EXTEN- 
SION ? 
IN  the  March  Atlantic,  Professor  George  Herbert 
Palmer,  of  Harvard,  broaches  some  "  Doubts  about 
University  Extension" — that  is,  in  America — for 
which  scepticisms  he  makes  out  a  much  better  case 
than  the  ordinary  caviller. 

While  endorsing  most  heartily  the  aims  of  the 
new  movement,  this  writer  finds  certain  differences 
between  the  opportunity  for  it  in  this  country  and 
the  field  which  has  given  it  such  a  success  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  first  place,  he  argues  that  there  is  not  the 
same  need  in  America  as  in  the  older  country.  Its 
greatest  object  there  was  to  bring  the  university 
out  of  monastic  and  classical  isolation  into  touch 
with  the  world.  It  was  a  great  need,  and  it  has 
been  well  supplied  by  university  extension.  But  in 
the  New  World  this  necessity  does  not  exist ;  the 
colleges  are  in  living,  throbbing  touch  with  the 
world.  The  college  professors  and  the  presidents  of 
the  universities  are  often  themselves  men  of  affairs, 
and  if  they  are  not,  they  are  at  least  daily  in  con- 
tact with  the  business  men,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
most  of  the  world.  So  much  less  reason  is  there, 
comparing  our  future  with  England's  experience,  for 
the  existence  of  university  extension. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Palmer  is  not  sure  that 
the  Amet'ican  populace  will  sustain  its  active  inter- 
est in  the  work.  "With  the  multitude  of  other 
opportunities  for  education  which  American  life 
affords,  will  any  large  body  of  men  and  women  at- 
tend extension  lectures?  Will  they -attend  after  the 
novelty  is  worn  off— say  during  the  third  year? 
Will  they  do  anything  more  than  attend?  Will 
they  follow  courses  of  study,  write  essays,  and  pass 
examinations?  Will  the  extension  system  any  bet- 
ter than  its  decayed  predecessor,  the  old  lyceum 
system,  resist  the  demands  of  popular  audiences, 
and  keep  itself  from  slipping  out  of  serious  instruc- 
tion into  lively  and  elegant  entertainment?  If  the 
lectures  are  kept  true  to  their  aim  of  furnishing 
solid  instruction,  can  they  in  the  long  run  be  paid 
for?  Will  it  be  possible  to  find  in  our  country  clus- 
ters of  half  a  dozen  towns  so  grouped  and  so  ready 
to  subscribe  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  each  day  of  the 
week  that  out  of  the  entire  six  a  living  salary  can 
be  obtained?" 


Tills  critic  does  not  presume  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ;  only  experience  can  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  such  doubts. 

But  on  a  third  point  he  is  more  positive.  This  is 
the  source  from  which  the  extension  teachers  are  to- 
come.  What  shall  be  that  source  in  America?  In 
England  there  is  a  separate  staff ;  the  university 
professors  cannot,  any  more  than  they  could  here, 
find  time  from  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  modem 
college  chair  to  enter  into  such  important  and  ex- 
acting extra  work.  But  in  England  the  body  of 
lecturers  is  fed  from  a  leisurely,  often  well-to-do 
class  of  scholars,  men  for  whom  no  place  can  be 
found  in  the  faculties  of  the  universities.  And 
there  are  always  many  such  men  in  excess  of  th& 
professional  positions  to  be  filled. 

But  in  America  the  situation  is  reversed.  There 
are  more  "places"  than  men,  and  a  well-trained 
teacher  is  at  once  captured  by  one  of  the  academic 
institutions  springing  up  on  every  side.  This,  then, 
is  Mr.  Palmer's  most  serious  objection,  and  he  con- 
siders it  a  very  serious  one.  "University  exten- 
sion, "  he  says,  "  can  never  pass  beyond  the  stage  of 
amateurism  and  temporary  expedient  until,  like  its 
English  namesake,  it  has  a  permanent  staff  of  in* 
structors  exclusively  devoted  to  its  service. " 


HOW  TO  START  A   HOUSEHOLD  CLUB. 

AVERY  bright  and  interesting  article  by  Lady 
Aberdeen,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
March,  describes  how  she  established  a  household 
club  in  Haddo  House,  for  although  she  does  not 
mention  where  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
postal  address.  The  object  was  to  establish  a  club 
for  those  connected  with  the  household,  indoors  and 
out  of  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  rec- 
reation. This  is  the  way  in  which  they  set  about 
it: 

HOW  IT  WAS  BEGUN. 

A  paper  w^as  circulated  describing  the  objects  of 
the  club,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  was  then  held, 
when  they  were  further  explained.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  club  was  decided  on  unanimously,  a 
constitution  and  a  few  simple  rules  were  adopted, 
and  a  committee,  secretary,  and  president  elected 
by  ballot.  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  atone 
shilling,  entitling  the  member  to  attend  all  classes 
and  social  meetings  and  entertainments,  and  en- 
titling married  members  also  to  bring  their  children 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  was  also  decided, 
with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  household,  that 
through  the  winter  the  hour  from  6  to  7  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  every  evening  for  the 
operations  of  the  club.  Within  a  few  days  fort>'- 
three  members  joined,  and  within  a  fortnight  of  that 
first  meeting  there  had  been  started  a  singing  class, 
composed  of  twenty  members,  a  wood-carving  class 
of  twelve  members,  a  drawing  class  of  thirteen 
members,  a  home  reading  circle  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, and  a  sewing  class.  All  these  classes  were  led 
either   by  members  of   the    household  or  by  near 
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neighbors.  Social  evenings,  taking  place  either 
weekly  or  fortnightly,  were  established  from  the 
first,  and  have  proved  themselves  not  only  popular 
but  helpful  in  many  other  ways. 

It  is  surprising,  she  says,  to  find  how  much  latent 
talent  there  was  in  the  household. 

ITS  SUCCESS. 
"  Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  first  year,  it  has 
been  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  report  given  in  a  short 
time  ago  at  the  second  annual  meeting.  This  report 
had  to  deal  with  educational  classes  (comprising 
composition,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  Shake- 
speare reading)  ;  wood-carving,  drawing,  singing, 
embroidery,  shorthand,  and  ambulance  classes  ;  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  cricket  club, 
football  club,  lawn-tennis  club  (composed  of  girls)  ; 
the  working  of  garden  allotments  offered  to  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  an  accovmt  of  the  various 
social  meetings,  picnics,  and  expeditions.  These 
included  some  special  lectures  kindly  given  by 
guests  staying  in  the  house,  such  as  'Canada,'  by 
Professor  Bryce,  M.P. ,  and  the  'Pacific  Islands  and 
Japan, '  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond ;  also  the 
first  attempts  toward  a  debating  society,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  most  hopeful. 

THE  CLUB  IN  LONDON. 

"In  London,  those  members  of  the  club  who  ac- 
company the  family  find  it  best  to  carry  out  their 
objects  by  organizing  little  expeditions  to  places  of 
interest,  to  picture-galleries,  concerts,  etc. ,  and  by 
giving  the  account  of  such  expeditions  afterward 
to  their  fellow-members. 

"The  above  is  a  bare  outline  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  general  progress  of  our  times  toward  edu- 
cation, self -culture,  self-government,  and  co- opera- 
tion to  bear  upon  those  employed  in  domestic 
service  as  well  as  those  in  other  walks  of  life.  So 
far  experience  justifies  the  trial  made.  Might  not 
other  large  households  make  experiments  in  the 
same  direction,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so?" 

The  greatest  praise  given  to  the  club  was  that 
uttered  by  one  of  its  members,  who  said,  "  One  oan 
be  a  servant  here, ^ and  yet  one  can  be  a  man." 


A  PIOUS  PICNIC. 

DR.  LUNN,  the  general  editor  of  the  Review  of 
the  Churches  (London) ,  was  so  delighted  at  the 
success  of  the  party  which  he  took  to  Grindelwald, 
Switzerland,  this  winter  that  he  has  fixed  up  a  series 
of  conferences  on  the  "reunion  of  Christendom,"  to 
be  hehl  in  that  pleasant  valley  in  July  and  Septem- 
ber. In  the  Review  of  the  Churclies  for  February 
15,  he  announces  that  he  has  "arranged  for  a  party 
of  seventy -five  to  be  taken  at  the  Schwarzer  Adler 
from  June  27  on  into  July,  and  a  party  of  twenty- 
five — in  addition  to  the  editorial  party,  the  speakers 
at  the  conference,  and  their  friends — at  the  Hotel 
Bar. 

"  Herr  Fritz   Boss  has  kindly   undertaken  to  ar- 
range for  the  erection  of  a  large  booth  in  some  place 


conveniently  near  to  the  two  hotels,  and  the  con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  this  booth  on  two  or  three 
evenings  in  every  week.  On  the  other  evenings 
the  party  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  concerts  and 
various  social  gatherings;  and  in  this  way  the  mo- 
notony and  listlessness  which  all  summer  tourists 
complain  of  as  being  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  summer  evenings  in  Switzerland  will  be  en- 
tirely obviated.  The  days  will  be  spent  as  they 
were  spent  by  our  winter  party — in  mountain-climb- 
ing and  other  healthy  recreations. " 

The  Rev.  Canon  Freemantle,  Canon  Wilberforce, 
Dr.  M'Kennel,  and  Dr.  Parker  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  attend.  By  this  means  Dr.  Lunn  thinks  he 
will  provide  a  twelve-days'  holiday  for  ministers  and 
Christian  workers  for  $50.  The  $50  will  cover  the 
return  journey  to  Grindelwald  and  hotel  expenses 
for  ten  days  there.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
ference on  Anglican  and  Nonconformist  sisterhoods, 
and  Mrs.  Amos  is  going  out  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
chalet,  where  she  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  young 
ladies  who  may  care  to  take  part  in  this  outing. 


THE  REUNION  OF  BUDDHISM. 
Colonel  Olcott's  Latest  Scheme. 

WHILE  Dr.  Lunn  is  promoting  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  by  pious  picnics  at  Grindelwald, 
Switzerland,  Colonel  Olcott,  the  American  Theos- 
ophist,  is  promoting  the  reunion  of  Buddhism  ap- 
parently with  even  greater  success  than  that  which 
hae  attended  Dr.  Lunn.  In  Lucifer  ior  February  15 
he  says : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  offer  to  tlie 
public  a  platform  of  belief  which  has  been  officially 
accepted  by  the  religious  leaders  of  Buddhism  in 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  the  Chittagong  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  I  have  been  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  so  far  as  known,  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion of  both  the  northern  and  southern  Buddhistic 
schools  to  a  common  declaration  of  religious  agree- 
ment as  to  certain  fundamental  principles. " 

He  has  drawn  up  what  may  be  described  as  the 
fundamental  creed  of  all  orthodox  Buddhists,  after 
personal  visits  to  Mandalay,  Ceylon,  and  Kioto. 
Of  the  eight  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan,  only  one,  the 
Shiu-su,  refuses  to  accept  Colonel  Olcott's  ireni- 
con  : 

"We  have  here  only  the  beginning  of  a  grand 
movement  toward  a  complete  brotherly  understand- 
ing within  the  Buddhist  Church.  Siam  and  Cam 
bodia,  of  the  Southern  Division,  have  still  to  con- 
cur, and  China,  Tibet,  and  Corea,  of  the  Northern. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense. 
The  Fourteen  Articles  will  be  accepted  by  them  as 
readily  as  they  have  been  by  the  other  Buddhist 
nations,  for  they  are  undeniably  orthodox  Bud- 
dhism. " 


A  aiRL's  opinion  of  Jane  Austen  is  a  bright,  read- 
able article  in  Temple  Bar  for  March,  by  a  new 
writer,  Edith  Edlmann. 
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M.  DE  VOGUE  ON  TOLSTOI  AND  IBSEN. 

THE  yicomte  de  Vogiie,  under  the  somewhat 
fanciful  title  of  "The  Storks,"  which  he  ex- 
plains by  an  alluson  to  l^uffin,  reviews  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  February  15  a  group  of 
modern  books.  The  authors  of  these  books,  differ- 
ent in  many  respects,  are  alike  in  expressing  the 
unrest  of  modern  pessimism. '  The  list  of  names 
comprises  Tolstoi',  Ibsen,  Max  Nordan,  Pierre  Les- 
sierre,  Edward  Rod,  Charles  Secriton,  C.  Wagner, 
Paul  Desjardins,  and  Professor  J.  Darmestiter. 
"  Here, "  says  M.  de  Vogiie,  "  are  some  very  diverse 
men.  They  come  from  all  points  of  the  horizon  ;  a 
Russian,  a  Norwegian,  a  Hungarian,  Jew,  Germans, 
French.  By  origin  and  designation,  if  not  by  active 
communion,  they  belong  to  a  variety  of  religions, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Greco-Russian,  Jewish.  They 
are  all  fearless  thinkers,  and  most  of  them  love 
their  age.  They  have  but  one  trait  in  common, 
which  unites  them  as  one  chain  in  the  Barbary 
galleys  united  a  crew  gathered  from  all  shores. 
This  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  their  thought. 
They  are  seeking  their  own  lost  soul,  they  are  seek- 
ing it  in  agony  of  mind  like  that  of  the  honest 
German  who  had  lost  his  shadow.  They  testify  to 
an  unspeakable  discomfort — and  not  merely  a  per- 
sonal discomfort ;  that  would  be  nothing  new,  nor 
calculated  to  surprise  us  in  thinkers,  artists,  suffer- 
ers from  brain  trouble.  But  they  agree  in  finding 
around  them  this  same  discomfort,  this  search  for 
the  lost  soul,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  whither  €ate 
has  cast  them.  Gather  their  books — as  I  do,  into  a 
heap  before  me — lend  your  ear :  it  is  one  harp,  in 
which  every  string  gives  out,  with  its  own  particu- 
lar vibration,  the  same  dominant  note ;  and  this 
note  is  nothing  else  but  the  vibration,  on  the  instru- 
ment, of  the  breeze  which  agitates  every  particle  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

"  Tolstoi,  to  begin  with — the  leader  of  the  Russian 
choir — he  who  has  uttered  the  first  and  sharpest  cry, 
and  the  one  which  has  been  prolonged  with  most 
exaggeration.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  multiply 
quotations  or  to  summarize  writings  so  well  known. 
Treated  as  a  madman  by  some,  exalted  as  a  prophet 
by  others,  Tolstoi  may  be  called  a  visionary,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  contradict  the  critical  parts  of 
his  preaching.  In  any  case  it  responds  to  an  urgent 
need,  in  his  own  country  and  in  both  hemispheres, 
since  people  do  not  get  tired  of  reading  him.  At  the 
moment  when  the  novelist  was  giving  up  his  art  in 
order  to  begin  his  apostolate,  I  wrote  in  these  pages 
that  lie  was  sorry  to  lose  all  his  power  over  us.  I 
fear  I  was  grossly  mistaken,  triple  litterateur  as  I 
was.  He  no  longer  charms,  but  he  disquiets  and 
awakens ;  and  men  are  so  made  that  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  if  we  want  to  get  them  to  listen  to  a  doc- 
trine to  exaggerate  it  to  absurdity. 

"Ibsen  is  rising  in  public  favor.  Not  on  account 
of  the  scenic  interest  of  his  dramas — we  are  quite 
insensible  to  that.  Neither  can  we  range  this  in- 
surgent among  those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight. 


He  protests  against  the  form  of  our  world — he  seeks 
a  truth  superior  to  appearances — that  is  enough ;. 
people  listen  to  him  as  to  one  tolling  the  knell 
of  dead  errors,  especially  if  it  is  sounded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  north  pole.  The  Russian  pnov- 
erb  is  right :  '  They  are  fine,  the  bells  one  hears  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains. '  We  are  too  apt 
to  foi-get  that  we  have  long  had  our  Ibsen — or  at 
best,  a  sexton  from  the  same  parish,  M.  Dumas  fits. 
He  has  been  turning  over  the  social  corpse  these 
thirty  years  and  more — ever  since  the  Fits  Natural 
and  the  Question  d' Argent." 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CARLYLE. 

THE  third  instalment  of  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's 
reminiscences  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  March.  There  are  long  letters  from  Mr. 
Carlyle  which  contain  many  characteristic  passages. 
Mr.  Carlyle  read  the  Nation  diligently,  and  from 
time  to  time  admonished  its  editor  when  he  seemed 
disposed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  common-sense. 
On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  him  about  something 
that  appeared  in  the  Nation: 

"Don't  rejoice  over  the  'breaking  up  of  the 
British  Empire  ;'  the  British  Empire  is  nothing  like 
broken  in  yet,  nor  like  to  be  for  a  thousand  j^ears 
to  come,  I  may  prophesy.  Nor  is  it  dishonorable 
to  you  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  honorable,  if  you 
had  even  been  born  a  Roman  or  Spartan,  withal. " 

MILX,  AND  MRS.   TAYLOR. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  records  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  sayings  about  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  part- 
ner of  his  life : 

"  At  one  time  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mill.  In  the 
Reform  Bill  era  he  w^as  an  innocent  young  creature, 
with  rich  auburn  hair  and  gentle,  pathetic  expres- 
sion, beautiful  to  contemplate  ;  but  a  domestic  em- 
broilment drove  him  to  adopt  a  secluded  monastic 
sort  of  life,  in  which  people  saw  little  of  him  but 
the  work  he  did.  His  life  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
Platonic  and  quite  innocent  affection  for  a  mar- 
ried lady  who  had  since  become  his  wife,  concern- 
ing whom  he  had  got  possessed  by  an  idea,  or, 
indeed,  a  series  of  ideas,  which  were  altogether  ab- 
surd and  insupportable.  He  regarded  her  as  the 
paragon  of  womankind,  which  she  was  not  by  long 
odds  ;  far  otherwise  than  a  paragon,  one  might  safely 
say." 

Mr.  Carlyle  was  at  times  full  of  gloom  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  he  lived. 

"It  is  the  dismallest  epoch,  and  yet  one  of  the 
grandest — like  a  putrid  Golgotha  with  immortality 
beyond  it ;  I  do  verily  believe  (in  figurative  lan- 
guage) comparable  to  a  'resurrection  from  the 
dead. '  It  is  in  such  way  I  look  at  it,  in  silence 
generally,  and  welcome  even  a  Brummagem  Crom- 
well of  the  French  as  a  clear  step  forward. " 

The  following  paragraph  contains  Mr.  Carlyle's  es- 
timate of  Disraeli : 

"A  cunning  Jew  got  a  parcel  of  people  to  believe 
in  him,  though  no  man  of  the  smallest  penetration 
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could  have  any  doubt  that  he  was  an  impostor,  with 
no  sort  of  purpose  in  all  he  was  doing  but  to  serve 
liis  own  interests.  He  was  a  man  from  whom  no 
good  need  be  expected,  a  typical  Jew,  ostentatious, 
intrinsically  servile,  but  stiff-necked  in  his  designs. " 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  CHURCH  WORK. 

THE  subject  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  in 
the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  February  15  is 
"Woman's  Place  in  Church  Work."  The  papers  are 
written  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Amos,  and  Mi-s.  Bramwell  Booth.  Mrs.  Butler  re- 
marks that  up  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
the  Church  was  mindful  of  the  truth  tliat  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  This  is 
shown  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Nor  does  she 
find  in  any  Pi-otestant  annals  of  Christian  lives  any 
such  clear  recognition  of  that  truth  as  she  finds  in 
tlie  Acta  Scantorum,  which  have  been  a  true  con- 
solation to  her.     Mrs.  Butler  also  laments  : 

"  I  only  desire  freedom  ;  freedom  for  women  as  well 
as  men  to  expand  and  to  fulfil,  in  any  and  every 
direction,  the  spiritual  destiny  of  wliich  God  has 
made  them  capable.  Neither  do  I  despise  small  and 
even  menial  services.  All  ai"e  ennobled,  if  done 
for  love's  sake  to  God  and  man.  But  here  again 
there  should  be  freedom  and  equality.  The  hum- 
blest offices  should  be  undertaken  alike  by  men  and 
women ;  the  highest  offices  open  alike  to  men  and 
women. " 

BAD  FOR  THE  "  CLERGYBOY.  " 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Butler  makes  light  of 
the  objection  to  female  ministry  that  is  based  upon 
Paul's  precept  to  the  Corinthians  ; 

"The  Church  has  always  allowed  herself  to  be 
bound,  held  back,  dragged  down,  more  or  less,  by 
the  overpowering  weight  of  unregenerate  male  feel- 
ing and  opinion  in  this  matter,  aided,  since  the 
Reformation,  by  the  narrow  Pauline  directions, 
which  (given  for  the  coiTection  of  the  conduct  of 
silly  and  ignorant  Greek  women  of  the  day)  men 
have  elected  to  apply  to  all  women  in  all  times,  and 
have  allowed  to  override  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  matter,  a  teaching  which  sets  in  the  fullest 
light  the  principles  which  ought  to  have  been  dear 
to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  lier  guide  in  this 
vital  matter. 

"  For  too  long  a  time  women  have  been  graciously 
permitted  only  to  sweep  out  the  church,  to  wash 
the  ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  Catliolic  or  Protestant 
popes  and  priests,  to  feed  the  poor  under  their  su- 
pervision, and  to  read  the  Bible  inside  poor  people's 
houses.  And  women  themselves  have  been  very 
slavish.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  a  gifted  woman, 
with  dignity  enough  for  a  Bishop  or  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, putting  herself  willingly  under  the  guidance 
of  some  inexperienced,  not  gifted  clergyboy.  The 
process  is  very  injurious  to  the  clergyboy. " 

FREEDOM,  NOT  OFFICE. 

Mrs.  Butler  proceeds  to  say  that  what  she  wants 
is  freedom,    not  office.     Mrs.  Butler  says  that  the 


story  of  Christ  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  has 
been  her  sheet-anchor  in  all  her  life's  work.  She 
needed  a  sheet-anchor,  for  when  she  began  her  mis- 
sion slie  had  but  scant  support  from  the  great  ones 
of  the  Church.     She  says  : 

"In  those  early  days  of  woman's  uprising  against 
inequality  in  moral  matters,  we  had  to  bear  the 
condemnation  of  men  high  in  the  Churches,  even 
saintly  men.  I  dare  to  speak  of  it  now  because 
every  one  of  those  who  wrote  to  me  terrible  letters 
of  denunciation  and  censure  (Mr.  Spurgeon,  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  tlie  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York  were  of  the  number)  re- 
pented sooner  or  later  of  having  so  written,  and 
showed  his  repentance  in  action.  At  first  they 
thought  that  for  a  woman  to  know  or  to  speak  of 
certain  evils  was  a  monstrous  thing — a  sin  against 
God. 

"  My  only  resource  was  to  spread  these  letters  be- 
fore the  Lord,  after  the  manner  of  Hezekiah,  and 
simply  to  say  to  Him,  'Thou  Lord  seest  the  words 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Lord  Shaftsbury,  and  the  others, ' 
and  to  wait.  I  waited :  and  he  was  faithful. 
Another  learned  Bishop  who  had  so  written  to  me, 
wrote  a  year  later  :  '  Pardon  me.  I  have  asked  par- 
don of  God.  I  am  a  foolish  and  ignorant  old  man, 
but  He  has  shown  me  how  falsely  I  judged  your 
position. '     That  was  a  Bishop  indeed  !" 

She  consoles  herself  by  remembering  that  it  was 
the  women  who  were  the  first  messengers  of  the 
complete  Gospel  when  they  were  divinely  inspired 
revealers  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  apostles ;  but 
these  veiy  apostles  who  received  the  divine  com- 
mand to  go  and  preach  and  heal  throughout  the 
land,  regarded  the  words  of  the  women  as  idle 
tales. 

"When  the  Church,  or  the  Churches,  become 
more  deeply  humble  ;  when  they  have  realized,  even 
more  than  they  do  now,  their  desperate  need  of  the 
help  of  woman  as  man's  equal,  absolutely,  in  her 
relation  to  spiritual  things,  they  will  grant  the 
freedom  we  ask  ;  and  then  good  gifts  will  no  longer 
languish  in  a  prison-house  of  conventionalities,  and 
women's  energies  will  not  have  to  be  folded  in 
napkins  and  buried  under  the  church  floor.  The 
Salvation  Army  have  led  the  way  in  this  spiritual 
equality,  and  emancipation  of  women's  powers. 
May  the  Churches  follow  !" 

Mrs.  Amos  argues  that  "there  is  every  reason  for 
woman  to  stand  on  the  original  idea  and  command 
of  God,  to  which  the  Redemption  has  restored  us, 
of  equality  and  identity  of  dominion,  of  capacity, 
and  so  of  responsibility  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  is  the  Church's 
vocation. " 

Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  would  "give  women  more 
work  and  autho^itJ^  .and  they  will  cease  to  be  idlers 
and  gossips.  Qualities  and  capacities,  undreamed 
of  at  present,  will  surprise  those  who  have  hitherto 
regarded  the  female  members  of  the  Church  as  little 
more  than  a  species  of  pious  jjeacock  or  religious 
magpie !" 
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THE  PROPOSED  FREE-CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

IN  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  February  15  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bunting,  editor  of  the  Contevniorary 
Retveu;  describes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
toward  holding  a  Free-Church  Congress,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Manchester,  England,  this  year.  It 
has  been  decided  to  confine  the  congress  at  first  to 
members  of  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches 
who  choose  to  take  part  in  it.  The  subject  of  dis- 
establishment is  to  be  excluded.  The  aims  and  ob- 
jects are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

"It  will  seek  to  foster  common  action— the  next 
step — and  it  will  succeed.  There  are  advantages  in 
variety,  there  are  enormous  advantages  in  unity, 
and  both  must  be  secured.  The  principle  of  liome 
rule  is  workable  enough  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  a  sketch  of  how  a  congress  might  be 
framed.  Many  other  plans  might  doubtless  be  de- 
vised. Let  us  suppose  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  at- 
tended by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Scotch 
Churches,  the  English  Presbyterians,  the  Congre- 
gatioualists,  Baptists,  and  all  sections  of  Methodists: 
probably  some  others.  The  meeting  would  have  a 
tlieoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  side.  It  would 
discuss  the  great  idea  of  the  Church,  under  the  head- 
ship of  Christ,  which  is  held  in  common  by  all 
these  bodies,  and  is  the  militant  and  triumphant 
alternative  to  the  priestly  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a  company  of  persons  externally  organized 
by  a  co-operative  body  of  clergy.  Such  a  pre- 
feentment  might  be  invaluable,  not  only  as  bringing 
out  the  real  unity  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  but 
as  offering  a  rallying-point  to  that  large  class  of 
minds  which  have  a  special  dislike  to  particularism. 
On  the  practical  side  no  doubt  the  congress  might 
give  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  common  ac- 
tion, at  least  for  the  evangelization  and  social 
improvement  (1)  of  towns  and  (2)  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Such  discussions  would  no  doubt  sti'ongly 
stimulate  the  prevailing  tendency  to  co-operation, 
of  which  many  instances  are  ready  to  be  reported. 

"Personal  religion  and  public  worship  would  also 
claim  a  share  of  time.  Other  topics  might  possibly 
be  treated  in  sections.  An  introductory  discourse, 
a  communion  service,  and  one  or  two  public 
meetings  would  make  up  a  program  for  which  a 
three-days'  meeting  would  not  be  at  all  too  long." 


Mr.  W.  R.  Inge,  discussing  the  chapters  of  M.  de 
Laveleye's  new  book  in  the  National  Review  which 
deal  with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  says 
that  he  regrets  that  M.  de  Laveleye  did  not  touclj 
upon  the  English  Church.  Mr.  Inge  thinks  that  the 
Church  would  become  a  danger  to  the  State.  The 
Church  would  monopolize  the  loyaltj'  which  it  now 
shares  with  the  State,  and  it  would  partly  estrange 
what  is  now  one  of  the  most  steadily  patriotic  classes 
in  the  community. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE? 

IN  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  March  Mr.  C.  R. 
Haines  justifies  the  belief  which  is  in  all  of  us 
that  the  universal  language  of  the  world  will  be 
English.     He  says : 

"  English  is  gaining  groimd  fast  in  many  ways. 
In  Germany  again,  English  has  taken  the  place  of 
French  as  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  learned. 
In  Russia  it  is  the  same.  Dr.  Lansdell,  writing  in 
1883,  says  that  to  speak  English  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  was  becoming  more  fashionable  than  to 
speak  French.  He  further  asserts  that  Russians  pre- 
fer English  to  their  own  language  for  use  in  tele- 
grams, as  conveying  more  meaning  in  a  few  words. 
Another  sign  of  the  times  was  afforded  by  the  con- 
ference respecting  Samoa  in  1889.  The  deliberations 
in  that  conference  were  not  conducted  in  French,  but 
English,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  commission- 
ers, the  German  representatives  being  all  able  to 
speak  in  our  tongue. 

"In  uncivilized  regions  the  triumph  of  English  is, 
needless  to  say,  even  more  complete.  Dr.  Blyden, 
himself  a  Liberian,  tells  us  that  it  has  everywhere 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  driven  out  all  other  European 
languages.  Even  in  the  French  colony  of  Gaboon 
it  is  asserting  itself  against  French ;  even  in  the 
German  Cameroons  it  divides  the  honors  with  Ger- 
man. It  has  no  dangerous  rival  in  Africa  except 
Arabic.  Portuguese  was  the  dominant  language  on 
the  west  coast  for  many  years ;  now  English  is 
spoken  continuously  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  San 
Pedro  River,  a  distance  of  over  800  miles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Niger  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  already 
English  ;  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  will  most  prob- 
ably end  by  being  so ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what 
can  prevent  our  language  from  becoming  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  whole  continent. 

"Omitting  all  mention  of  India,  where  English 
has  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity,  Japan  is  said 
to  be  adopting  our  language  wholesale,  the  sign- 
boards of  the  shops  being  very  generally,  and  the 
names  of  towns  and  villages  always,  inscribed  in 
English  as  well  as  Japanese  characters.  A  recent 
traveller  in  Eastern  lands  affirms  to  have  met  many 
Chinamen,  Malays,  Arabs,  and  fellaheen  who  could 
speak  good  English.  Even  in  the  northern  wilds  of 
Siberia,  rarely  indeed  visited  by  civilized  men. 
Lieutenant  Palander,  of  the  Swedish  expedition  of 
1878,  says  that  out  of  more  than  1,000  natives  the 
crew  had  met  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  know 
a  few  woi-ds  of  English. 

"The  agency  which  has  done  and  will  do  the 
most  to  make  English  the  universal  speech  is  colo- 
nization, and  the  agents  are  English-speaking  colo- 
nists. 

"  In  a  hundred  years  the  United  States  will  proba- 
bly have  as  many  inhabitants  as  China,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Cape  will  fall  much  short  of  half  their 
total. " 

There  are  already  signs  that  English  is  becoming 
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the  literary  language  of  Europe.  Professor  Vam- 
bery,  a  Hungarian,  published  his  autobiography 
first  in  an  English  dress ;  the  Dutch  author  of  the 
"Sin  of  Joost  Aveling"  wrote  his  novel,  "An  Old 
Maid,"  in  English;  and  the  author  of  "The  Crusta- 
cea of  Norway,"  himself  presumably  a  Norwegian, 
frankly  owns  in  his  advertisement  tliat  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  circulation  for  his  bojk  it  will  be 
written  in  the  English  language. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

MG.  VALBERT,  in  reviewing,  in  the  Revue  des 
.  Deiw  Mondes,  Philippe  Berger's  Hii^toire  des 
V Ecritiire  duns  r Antiquite  (Paris,  1891),  has  given 
us  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet.  It  is  not  only  readable,  but  full  of  curi- 
ous and  out-of-the-way  learning.  The  idea  that 
suggests  itself  most  forcibIj%  he  says,  on  reading 
M.  Berger's  book,  is  the  love  of  mankind  for  the 
complicated.  The  cumbrous  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before  the  simple 
Phoenician  alphabet  suggested  itself.  Again,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  are  real  blessings  which  nations 
can  easily  do  without,  and  imaginary  ones  which 
have  always  seemed  to  them  more  precious  than  the 
others.  M.  Bei'ger  thinks  that  the  alphabet  was  in- 
vented by  the  Phoenicians  about  the  year  1500.  The 
world  was  already  old  and  had  been  writing  for 
some  time.  Why,  then  had  it  clung  for  so  many 
centuries  to  complicated  and  laborious  characters? 
Because  they  corresponded  to  its  wants. 

THREE  USES  OF   WRITING. 

In  ancient  times  writing  was  used  in  three  ways — 
for  engraving  inscriptions  on  stones,  for  correspon- 
dence with  the  absent,  and  for  fixing  on  paper  the 
winged  words  of  a  poet.  The  utility  of  inscriptions 
is  much  less  evident  than  that  of  correspondence  and 
of  written  books,  yet  epigraphic  or  lapidary  writ- 
ing was  for  a  long  time  the  only  kind  of  which  men 
of  that  day  felt  the  need.  The  more  monumental 
and  decorative  it  was,  the  better  it  pleased  them, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics look  better  on  a  wall  than  the  twenty-two  let- 
ters of  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 

MYSTIC  CHARACTER  OF  WRITING. 
Writing,  properly  so  called,  originated  when 
men,  acquiring  some  amount  of  respect  for  them- 
selves, began  to  feel  a  desire  for  perpetuating  some 
of  their  thoughts  and  actions.  The  art  of  express- 
ing one's  ideas  by  simple  strokes  was  long  an  occult 
science,  the  exclusive  property  of  a  class,  a  priestly 
caste,  a  corporation  of  learned  men  and  scribes. 
There  are  found  in  North  Africa  a  great  many 
Tefinagh  inscriptions  of  various  dates,  some  going 
back  several  centuries,  others  quite  recent.  The 
Tefinagh  character — still  in  partial  use  among  the 
Tuaregs — is  only  intelligible  to  the  initiated — prin- 
cipally to  certain  women,  who  keep  the  knowledge 
as  a  family  secret.  Primitive  peoples  have  always 
seen  something  mysterious  and  magical  in  writing, 


and  attributed  a  miraculous  virtue  to  written  words  ; 
as,  in  the  Edda,  Brinhild  tells  Sigurd  of  the  mystic 
power  of  runes. 

CURSES   IN  STONE. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  virtue  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  writing  which  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  anathemas  in  ancient  inscriptions.  Among  those 
cited  by  M.  Berger,  there  are  few  that  do  not  end  in 
a  curse.  Thus,  in  the  Temple  of  Byblos  we  find : 
"  Whosoever,  whether  he  be  king  or  common  man, 
shall  add  to  the  work  of  this  altar  and  the  porch 
which  is  over  against  it  .  .  .  may  the  great  Baal- 
ath  of  Byblos  destroy  that  man  and  his  posterity 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth !"  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  prefer  the  inscription  on  the  Palmyra  syna- 
gogue :  "  The  Lord  shall  take  away  from  thee  all  tJie 
evil  plagues  of  Egypt  which  thou  knowest,  and 
shall  smite  thine  adversaries  with  them."  Here, 
again,  is  an  epitaph  in  Nabathean  characters:  "This 
is  the  tomb  which  Sidon  has  built.  May  Dusares 
and  Menat  and  Qeis  curse  the  man  who  shall  sell  it, 
or  buy  it,  or  pledge  it,  or  lend  it !" 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nothing  is  rarer  than  a 
police  notice  permitting  or  authorizing  something; 
what  is  at  least  as  rare  is  an  antique  inscription 
destined  to  bless  some  one.  Man  has  in  all  ages 
been  an  ingenious  being,  but  in  all  ages,  likewise, 
he  has  been  a  backbiting  and  cursing  animal  {ani- 
mal medisant  et  viandissant) . 


IRISH  EDUCATION. 

IN  the  Contemporarii  Review  for  March,  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  defends  the  Convent  National 
Schools  of  Ireland  from  the  sustained  and  virulent 
attack  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  It  seems  that  there 
ai-e  242  Convent  Schools  in  Ireland  with  109,280 
children  on  their  books.  Mr.  Russell  condemns 
these  schools  and  Archbishop  Walsh  replies  to  his 
condemnation  by  giving  samples  of  the  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence  available  in  disproving  his 
assertion  as  regards  their  present  condition.  In 
order  to  convince  stalwart  Protestants,  Archbishop 
Walsh  sets  aside  all  reports  made  by  Catholic  inspec- 
tors, and  confines  himself  to  the  reports  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Wesleyan  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
are  eight.  Referring  to  the  past,  he  says  that  these 
inspectors,  with  one  consent,  sang  the  praises  of 
the  Convent  National  Schools  twenty -eight  years 
ago.  As  for  the  present.  Archbishop  Walsh  quotes 
from  the  National  Education  Board  for  1890,  in  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
Convent  Schools  is  uniformly  from  three  to  fourteen 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land. Although  Mr.  Russell  maintains  that  the 
nuns  ai"e  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers,  the 
Archbishop  is  able  to  prove  by  figures,  whic^h  J)e 
quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  board,  that  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  have  passed  is  seven  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  National  Schools  gen- 
erally, and  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  model 
schoojs   which  are   the   favored   section  of  state- fa^ 
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vored  education.  The  Archbishop  then  discusses 
the  question  of  tlie  inadequacy  of  the  rate  of  capi- 
tation grant  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Board  for "  the  payment  of  teachers  in  Convent 
Schools. 


COMENIUS,  THE  FATHER  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  Educational  Review  for  March  does  honor 
in  a  well-balanced  symposium  to  the  memory 
of  John  Amos  Comenius.  that  remarkable  old  Mora- 
vian bishop  w^ho  thought  and  wrote  on  education 
two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age ;  who,  indeed, 
was  the  very  founder  of  our  modern  methods  of 
teaching. 

Comenius  was  born  in  Nionitz,  Moravia,  300  years 
ago  this  month.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bohemian 
mlUer  named  Komensky.  His  education  was  suffi- 
ciently limited  and  faulty  to  give  him  a  strong  per- 
sonal incentive  in  his  later  pedagogical  labors ; 
but  however  that  might  be,  he  began  his  writing 
at  a  very  early  age  and  had  soon  attracted  attention 
and  become  famous.  He  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard  in  1654,  but  preferred  to  accept 
what  we  would  now  call  "  flattering  propositions" 
from  the  Swedish  Government. 

It  really  sui-prises  one,  in  reading  of  the  methods 
and  innovations  of  this  good  old  bishop,  to  see  how 
uniformly  he  has  anticipated  the  reforms  and  prog- 
ress of  modern  education.  In  his  time,  "the 
higher  education  of  woman"  was  not  so  common  a 
phrase  as  to-day ;  but  he  insisted  on  it  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  method.  He  argued  that 
education  should  be  universal,  even  compulsory,  and 
that  the  subject-matter,  too,  should  be  comprehen- 
sive. One  of  the  first  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
the  introduction  of  his  method  was  the  exclusive  use 
of  Latin  in  the  schools.  He  fought  for  the  idea  that 
a  child  had  a  right  to  know  as  much  of  his  own 
language  as  of  Cicero's. 

The  great  principles  of  his  educational  philosophy 
are  set  forth  in  his  most  important  work,  the  "  Great 
Didactic."  But  the  work  which  gave  this  vigorous 
Pausophist  his  value  as  a  practical  reformer  was  the 
series  of  text-books  beginning  with  the  Janua,  and 
ending  with  the  Orbis  Pictiis.  These  books  per- 
meated the  civilized  world,  were  used  even  in  the 
rough  young  New  World.  They  embody  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  their  author,  that  children  should 
be  taught  through  the  senses  as  much  as  possible  ; 
that  seeing  they  should  see  and  hearing  they  should 
hear. 

"  Briefly  stated, "  says  Paul  H.  Hanus,  in  his  paper. 
"  The  Permanent  Influence  of  Comenius, "  "  Comenius 
insisted  upon  experience  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
real  knowledge,  and  in  particular  he  insisted  upon 
the  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  whenever  they 
could  be  directly  employed.  In  one  place  he  speaks 
of  'The  golden  rule  for  the  teacher.  Everything, 
whenever  possible,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  senses, 
namely,  the  visible  to  sight,  the  audible  to  hearing, 
odors  to  the  sense  of  smell,  what  is  to  be  tasted  to 


the  sense  of  taste,  and  what  can  be  touched  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  if  anything  cun  be  seized  by 
several  senses  at  once,  let  it  be  presented  to  them 
all  simultaneously. '  " 

While  his  fame  was  great  as  a  scholar,  the  life  of 
Comenius  was  one  of  privation  and  disappointment — 
no  wonder  when  one  imagines  the  opposition  to  the 
constructive  and  destructive  work  he  had  set  for 
himself — and  his  death  brought  a  temporary  ob- 
livion, only  broken  during  a  hundred  years  by  sar- 
castic and  mocking  references. 

The  Educational  Review  has  made  a  very  attractive 
number  by  its  tribute  to  this  early  missionary  among 
the  pedagogical  heathen.  In  addition  to  the  paper 
mentioned  above,  by  Mr.  Hanus,  there  are  articles 
on  "  The  Place  of  Comenius, "  by  S.  S.  Lawrie,  and 
"The  Text-Books  of  Comenius,"  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
all  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor. 


MR.  PUTNAM  ON  COPYRIGHT. 

MR. GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM  speaks  again 
on  his  subject  of  international  copyi'ight  from 
the  pages  of  the  March  Chautauquan.  His  article 
is  largely  taken  up  with  an  historical  consideration 
of  copyright  laws — of  the  "copyright  custom"  ob- 
taining among  the  Romans,  the  first  general  copy- 
right law  enacted  in  England  in  1710,  the  first  in- 
terstate regulations  between  North  and  South  Ger- 
many in  1837,  down  to  the  present  Chace-Platt- 
Simonds  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam  goes  rather  deeply  into  the  ethics  of 
the  question.  He  analyzes  the  work  required  to 
produce  any  book,  which  shows  three  classes  of  pro- 
ducers, the  printers,  binders,  etc.,  who  do  the  ma- 
terial work,  the  publisher,  and  the  author. 

"Though  I  have  named  the  author  last,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  not  only  is  his  labor  the  most  important 
in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  others,  but  also  that 
it  must  be  the  first  to  be  expended.  It  is,  never- 
theless, as  a  rule,  the  last  to  be  remunerated,  while 
it  shares  with  the  investment  of  the  capitalist  the 
risk  of  not  being  paid  for  at  all.  The  author  and 
the  publisher  are  the  speculators  in  the  enterprise." 
This  is  shown  to  be  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  appraising  the  value  of  an  author's 
thought  until  the  public  has  passed  on  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  thoiight  in  the  book,  this, 
thought,  the  product  of  his  own  brain,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  author.  He  is  entitled  to  secure  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  such  prestige  and  fame  as 
the  public  may  accord,  but  the  further  satisfaction 
of  such  compensation  as  the  community  may  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered. " 

As  to  the  objection  of  a  "  monopoly  of  ideas, "  Mr. 
Putnam  answers :  "  The  ideas  that  a  writer  has  put 
into  his  book  are  as  free  for  the  use  of  others  after 
his  presentation  of  them  as  they  were  before.  What 
is  not  free,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  protected  by 
a  copyright  law,  is  the  literary  form. "  Now,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Putnam   himself, 
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he  can  say  :  "  Throughout  practically  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  the  rights  of  authors  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  productions  are  recognized.  An  Eng- 
lish author  in  Broadway  or  an  American  author  in 
Piccadilly  has  now  substantially  the  same  protec- 
tion for  his  manuscript  that  he  has  heretofore  had 
for  his  watch." 


PROTECTION  TO  AUTHORS. 

The  British  Society  of  Authors. 

IN  Mr.  Walter  Beaant's  article  in  tlie  March  Forum 
on  "  The  Work  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors, " 
the  principles  upon  which  the  aims  and  efforts  of 
this  organization  are  based  are  given  as  follows : 

1.  In  all  business  relations,  partnerships,  joint  ad- 
ventures, and  enterprises,  it  is  right,  just,  and  proper 
that  publisher  and  author  shall  each  and  severally 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  agreements  give 
to  either  side. 

2.  In  every  such  partnership,  the  books  must 
always  be  open  to  inspection  by  both  sides. 

3.  When  either  partner  in  a  transaction  refuses  to 
allow  his  accounts'  to  be  audited,  it  must  be  with 
fraudulent  intent. 

4.  The  same  caution  and  jealousy  should  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  management  of  literary  prop- 
erty as  of  any  other  kind  of  property. 

5.  No  agreement  should  be  accepted  or  signed 
without  the  advice  of  experts. 

In  order  that  authors  might  become  acquainted 
with  methods  of  publication,  the  society  has  issued 
two  very  important  handbooks,  one  on  "The  Cost 
of  Production,"  in  which  is  set  forth  the  cost  of 
printing  and  producing  every  ordinary  kind  of 
work  ;  the  other,  called  "  Methods  of  Publishing, " 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  different  methods,  with 
the  forms  of  agreement  generally  offered  with  each 
and  suggestions  and  warnings.  The  society  has  its 
own  organ,  called  the  Author,  in  which  is  discussed 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  calling. 

The  Case  of  the  American  Authors. 
The  case  of  the  American  authors  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Burr  Todd,  who,  after  giving  a  list  of 
their  grievances  under  the  royalty  system  of  publica- 
tion urges  the  formation  of  a  society  in  this  coun- 
try similar  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  of 
Great  Britian  or  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Letti-es  of 
France.  "  Such  a  society, "  he  says,  "  should  be 
organized  on  the  most  liberal  basis.  It  should  be 
open  to  every  one,  young  or  old,  male  or  female, 
who  has  written  a  book,  whether  published  or  not, 
and  to  recognized  writers  for  the  press.  It  should 
retain  the  best  legal  counsel.  It  should  provide  from 
its  concentrated  wisdom  and  experience  a  form  of 
contract  in  which  the  author's  right  should  be  pro- 
tected— such  contracts  having  been  hitherto  drawn 
by  the  publisher  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 
It  should  have  at  least  one  executive  officer,  who 
should  be  an  author  of  experience  and  who  should 
give   information  to  all  members  applying  for  it, 


and  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints,  and  who 
should  have  for  counsel  and  assistance  an  advisory 
board,  composed  of  three  of  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  society.  Finally,  it 
should  assume,  and  carry  to  the  courts  if  need  be, 
all  clear  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression  of  authors 
on  the  part  of  publishers.  Such  a  society  would  save 
American  authors  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  and 
chiefly  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  need 
help  most.  In  addition,  it  should  push  forward 
certain  reforms  sorely  needed,  as  the  extension  of 
copyright  to  at  least  fifty  years  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  the  author,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  similar  to 
those  that  obtain  in  France. " 


MUSICAL  IMITATION  OF  NATURE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Boston  Musical  Herald  for  Februaiy.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Elson,  the  author,  writes  that  the  hen  has  en- 
tered into  music  with  as  much  definiteness  as  in 
painting,  for  not  only  did  Scandelli,  in  1570,  pict- 
ure her  cackle  in  a  vocal  work,  but  the  great 
Eameau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  tran- 
scribed her  tones  for  the  spinet  in  a  graphic  little 
tone  picture  called  "La  Poule. "  Trumpet-calls 
have  often  occurred  in  vocal  work,  and  battles  have 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  musical  repi'esentation. 
Beethoven  achieved  "  The  Battle  of  Vittoria"  for 
full  orchestra,  with  a  couple  of  bass-drums  cannon- 
ading almost  all  the  time.  Volkmann,  in  his  "  Rich- 
ard III."  overture,  not  only  represented  a  fierce 
conflict,  but  brought  in  a  Scotch  melody  written 
in  1568  in  an  English  battle  fought  in  1485. 

Equally  numerous,  but  generally  of  a  higher  order, 
are  the  various  thunder-storms  that  appear  in  music. 
In  Beethoven's  "Pastoi'al  Symphony"  we  find  the 
truest  imitation  of  nature,  the  anxious  hush  before 
the  tempest,  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  the  rising 
wind  and  the  clearing  off,  all  pictured  as  accurately 
to  the  ear  as  any  painter  could  do  to  the  eye.  Ros- 
sini's storm  in  the  "William  Tell"  overture  is  a 
tempest  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  best  of 
musical  bad  weather ;  and  Wagner's  storm  in  the 
"Walkyrie, "  Rubinstein's  tornado  in  the  "Tower  of 
Babel, "  and  many  others  should  be  added  to  the 
list.  It  is  Berlioz'  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  world 
in  his  "Requiem,"  however,  that  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  tempestuous  demonstrations  in  tones,  only  it 
requires  the  tenor  trombones,  the  kettle-drums,  and 
other  instruments  in  proportion  to  do  it  justice. 

Of  nature  in  her  calmer  moods  there  are  also 
beautiful  pictures  in  music.  The  grandeur  of  the 
ocean  belongs  to  Rubinstein  by  right,  for  no  one 
has  reached  a  higher  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  he  in  his  "Ocean  Symphony,"  although  Men- 
delssohn approaches  him  in  two  of  his  overtures. 

The  musical  repertoire  has  also  its  full  quolsa  of  wild 
and  desperate  gallopings  on  horseback.  Other  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  horses,  have  entered  into  music, 
and  many  other  birds  besides  the  hen  have  carolled 
their  song  in  musical  scores. 
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PADEREWSKI. 

THE  Century  does  not  often  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion .to  single  personages  or  subjects  as  is  given 
in  the  March  number  to  the  pianist  Paderewski, 
who  has  won  such  unqualified  praise  from  every 


PADEREWSKI. 

critic  and  who  has  entirely  captured  the  hearts  of 
his  American  audiences.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
magazine  is  an  engraving  after  a  photograph  of  the 
virtuoso's  remarkable  head.  William  Mason  con- 
tributes "  A  Critical  Study"  of  the  pianist,  and  Fanny 
Moore  Smith  "A  Biographical  Sketch,"  while  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  exercises  his  graceful  lyric 
genius  in  describing  "How  Paderewski  Plays." 
Paderewski 's  genius,  like  that  of  so   many  great 


musicians,  has  been ,  precocious.  He  is  now  but 
thirty-two ;  at  twenty -three  he  was  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  Strasburg  Conservatory  ;  at  sixteen  he 
was  starring  through  Russia ;  he  began  to  study  at 
six.  His  biography  strikes  one  at  once  in  one  es- 
sential feature,  a  feature  that  appears  rarely  in  the 

lives  of  inspired  artists :  it 
^  is  the  self-conti-ol,  the  well- 
co-ordinated  work,  and  the 
rounded  genius  of  this  j'oung 
Pole.  He  exhibits  none  of  the 
eccentricities  and  gaucheries 
which  seem  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  tradition- 
al musical  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  described  as 
a  man  of  veiy  wide  culture, 
a  "polished  and  genial  com- 
panion," "brilliant  in  table- 
talk,"  thoroughly  alive  to 
affairs  of  worldly  import. 

As  to  his  music,  Mr.  Mason 
says,  from  the  critic's  point 
of  view :  . 

"  Paderewski  is  unquestion- 
ably an  inspired  and  a  phe- 
nomenal pianist.  He  possess- 
es the  power  of  interesting 
and  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  audience  of  the  highest 
musical  culture,  as  at  Berlin  ; 
and  of  giving  pleasure  and 
delight  to  one  of  less  musi- 
cal intelligence  and  simpler 
tastes,  as  in  some  English 
provincial  town.  This  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance,  for 
it  shows  the  rare  combination 
of  the  various  qualities  which 
in  the  aggregate  make  up 
a  great  and  unique  artist, 
whose  ardent  and  poetic  tem- 
perament is  admirably  pro- 
portioned and  well  balanced. " 
Mr.  Mason  compares  this 
young  musician  with  not 
only  his  contemijoraries.  but 
with  any  of  the  renowned 
pianists  to  which  the  world 
has  listened,  and  while  no 
clear-cut  and  insidious  dis- 
tractions in  merit  are  made, 
it  is  clear  that  his  critic  con- 
siders Paderewski  quite  unique  in  the  marvellous  re- 
sults that  he  can  win  from  the  most  unresponsive 
and  unsympathetic  of  instruments. 


Two  folk-lore  stories  from  Tahiti,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are  included  in  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  "Sign  of  the  Ship, "in  Lonyman's 
Magazine  for  March. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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RUBINSTEIN  AND  HIS  IDEAS- 

RUBINSTEIN'S  latest  book,  "Music  and  Its 
Masters,"  written  in  Russian  and  German, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  musical  sensation  of  the 
day,  and  most  interesting  notices  of  it  appear,  in  the 
Kn'tiache  Revue  aiis  Oesterreich  of  February  1,  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Gottlieb,  and  in  the  Boston  Musical 
Herald  of  February,  by  the  famous  Professor  Eduard 
Hanslick.  The  book  is  described  by  Rubinstein  as 
a  conversation  on  music  ;  it  is  really  a  first-rate  in- 
terview, in  the  course  of  which  the  master  has  dis- 
cussed every  question  of  interest  impartially,  amus- 
ingly, and  brightly. 

His  division  into  periods  is  interesting.  Every- 
thing that  was  written  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  It  was 
a  scientific  epoch,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  it.  The  first  works  in  which  the  scientific 
gives  way  to  the  mood  of  the  soul  are  the  church 
compositions  of  Palestrina. 

Palestrina  is  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
artists,  chief  among  them  being  the  five  already 
mentioned.  "There  is  more  soul  in  Bach  and  Han- 
del than  there  was  in  Palestrina.  Bach  is  a  cathe- 
dral ;  Handel  a  royal  castle. "  Mozart  is  spoken  of 
with  enthusiasm  ;  but  at  last  mankind  longed  to  say 
a  serious  word,  longed  for  action,  and  Beethoven 
appeared.  Beethoven's  light  took  us  up  to  the  stars  ; 
but  the  voice  of  Schubert  sang,  "  Come  down  to  us  ; 
tiie  earth,  too,  is  fair."  As  Beethoven  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  second  epoch,  Schubert  appeared 
as  the  father  of  the  third — the  lyric-romantic  epoch. 
He  created  the  "mood  song,"  a  foi-m  that  comes 
from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart. 

Chopin  is  the  last  representative  of  the  third  or 
lyric- romantic  epoch,  which  also  includes  Weber, 
Raff,  Gade,  Brahms,  BruCh,  and  Goldmark,  "be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  creations  and  because 
of  their  musical  training. " 

It  is  more  interesting  to  learn  who  are  the  chief 
figures  in  the  fourth  or  modern  era,  and  what  is 
said  of  them.  They  are  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and 
Liszt.  Berlioz  was  at  once  an  innovator ;  Wagner, 
in  specific  musical  respects,  was  not  profound  or 
great,  but  Rubinstein  sympathizes  with  his  art 
principles,  though  not  with  all  his  methods. 

"  If  Wagner  had  composed  his  operas  and  brought 
them  out  without  writing  about  them,  the  public 
would  criticise  them  as  is  the  case  with  other  music. 
But  just  as  the  papal  declaration  of  infallibility 
spoiled  the  Catholic  religion  for  many  a  one,  does 
Wagner's  declaration  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
only  salvation  awaken  opposition  and  protest.  Liszt 
was  the  demon  of  music,  and  his  piano-playing  was 
incomparable  in  every  respect,  but  as  a  composer 
he  is  a  mournful  spectacle." 

Thus  for  Rubinstein  the  end  of  music  came  with 
Schumann  and  Chopin.  "Finis  musicae  !"  he  cries 
sadly  ;  "  interesting  things,  to  be  sure,  are  written 
to-day,  but  nothing  beautiful,  great,  profound,  or 
loft  v.'" 


MR.  SPURGEON. 

IN  the  Rei'iew  of  the  Churches  for  February  15 
Dr.  Clifi'ord  writes  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  appreciation  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Clif- 
ford says  Mr.  Spurgeon  passes  from  us  bearing  the 
recognition  of  the  most  popular  preacher  of  our 
time,  the  foremost  religious  tribune  of  the  people. 
But  though  he  has  poured  in  the  veins  of  the  world's- 
life  a  solid  mass  of  Christian  manhood,  no  one  can 
maintain  that  he  has  aided  in  the  solution  of  theo- 
logical problems,  or  that  he  has  tried  to  smooth  the 
way  of  the  intellectually  perplexed  toward  the  city 
of  faith  : 

"  It  is  diflacult  to  say  what  rank  the  coming  gen- 
erations will  assign  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  among  the 
world's  preachers  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  work  as 
a  leader  of  our  religious  life  introduced  a  new  era, 
and  filled  it  with  seeds  of  energy  that  will  be  repro- 
ductive for  ever. 

"  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  given  this  generation  valuable 
institutions,  trained  pastors,  and  hosts  of  books  ;  but 
his  greatest  gift  is  his  redeemed  and  regenerate 
manhood  in  its  full  surrender  to  God  and  its  conse- 
cration to  the  salvation  and  service  of  man. " 

The  following  is  the  only  personal  passage  of  Dr. 
Clifford's  paper : 

"Two  years  before  Tulloch's  visit  I  had  travelled 
to  London  from  the  Midlands,  mainly  to  get  a 
chance  of  hearing  the  notorious  preacher  ;  for  already 
every  aspirant  to  ministerial  service  was  eager  to 
find  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  gain  help  from  so 
matchless  a  master  of  the  preacher's  art.  I  went  to 
New  Park  Street  on  Sunday  morning,  August  10, 
1856,  and  I  distinctly  remember  carrying  away  the 
one  inerasible  and  oft-repeated  impression  of  power 
that  could  not  be  explained  and  refused  to  be 
measured ,  power  shown  in  lucid  statement,  vivid 
picturing,  pungent  appeal,  and  red-hot  earnestness. 
The  text  was  Leviticus  xvi.  34.  I  have  just  read 
the  sermon  to  find  the  secret  of  its  effect  upon  me 
as  a  listener,  and  I  must  bear  witness  that,  unlike 
the  sermons  of  Whitefield,  the  fervor  and  passion, 
the  contagious  enthusiasm,  the  inspiration,  still 
glow  and  throb  on  the  printed  page.  The  Levitical 
sacrifices  are  as  real  as  though  offered  but  yester- 
day, and  their  meaning  as  clear  and  indisputable  as 
the  shining  of  the  August  sun  ;  and  yet  the  centre 
of  interest  is  not  in  the  Jewish  offerings,  but  in  the 
needs  of  the  soul,  and  besides  them  the  preacher 
sees  nothiag  except  Christ  as  God's  sure  remedy  for 
sin.  Not  for  a  moment  does  he  lose  the  gripe  of  his 
hearer.  He  is  not  so  carried  away  by  interest  in 
his  theme  in  any  of  its  aspects  as  to  forget  the  lis- 
tening soul  and  the  present  God.  He  keeps  touch 
with  his  audience.  Every  paragraph  ends  with  a 
clause  which  says,  'He  means  me, '  'He  is  appealing 
to  me, '  '  He  is  praying  for  me. '  His  words  are 
alive,  and  go  straight  to  their  mark  as  though  they 
had  eyes.  They  get  within  and  are  spirit  and  life. 
The  union  of  a  soul  and  truth  is  like  the  fusion  of 
two  chemicals — both  must  reach  the  exact  point  of 
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lieat  before  it  can  take  place.  Mr.  Spurgeon  effected 
that  fusion  by  his  spiritual  heat,  and  made  his  own 
earnestness  and  conviction  alive  in  others. " 

His  Character,  Genius,  and  Geniality. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  in  the  Contemporary 
Hetnew  for  March  an  appreciative  article  on  the  late 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Mr.  Spurgeon  personally, 
but  he  pays  a  cordial  tribute  to  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  great  Baptist  preacher. 

HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Bishop  says:  "Mr.  Spui-geon's  death  is  the 
loss  of  a  personality  and  character  whose  influence 
Tanged  further  than  his  hearers  or  his  readers.  He 
was  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  He  was  an  Englishman  possessed  of  the 
Tobust  qualities  of  our  race,  and  he  held  a  position 
which  was  recognized  (even  by  those  who  differed 
from  him  most  widely  in  religion  and  politics)  as 
a  position  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  Baptist,  a  Calvinist,  a  Nonconform- 
ist minister,  but  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  which 
Englishmen  have  always  delighted  to  honor — energy, 
perseverance,  courage,  frankness  of  speech,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  independence  of  character,  and 
faith  in  God. 

HIS  GENIUS. 

"  Preaching  was  his  trade ;  and  he  kept  to  it.  Hoc 
unum — this  one  thing  he  did — whatever  he  wrote 
he  threw  it  off  in  the  course  of,  and  HOt  in  addition 
to,  his  main  and  much-loved  work  of  preaching. 
To  this,  and  not  to  authorship,  he  devoted  his  life. 

"This  energetic  perseverance  was  allied  with  cer- 
tain gifts — a  sturdy  good  sense,  a  vigorous  mind,  a 
quick  imagination,  a  mirthful  and  joyous  tempera- 
ment, a  telling  voice,  and  a  mastery  of  good  stalwart 
language.  I  heard  it  once  said  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  that 
he  possessed  no  first-rate  gifts,  but  a  good  supply 
of  second-rate  gifts  first-rate  in  order.  I  thought 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  this  description.  There 
liave  been  men  with  richer  gifts — with  better  mas- 
tery of  their  mother  tongue,  with  voice  of  greater 
power  and  more  sympathetic  timbre,  with  more 
native  humor  and  with  higher  intellectual  endow- 
ments ;  but  it  has  seldom  happened  that  they  have 
met  in  one  man,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  gifts  met  in  him, 
to  find  themselves  dominated  and  directed  by  a  vig- 
orous will  and  a  single-minded  purpose. "   • 

HIS  GENIALITY. 

Tlie  Bishop  recognizes  the  geniality  and  kindli- 
ness of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  disposition  : 

"  A  ready  word  and  a  kindly  disposition  to  speak 
the  word  that  was  ready  gave  him  the  key  to  un- 
lock even  a  stranger's  heart.  I  remember  an  anec- 
dote which  was  told  me  by  a  clergyman  whom  to 
know  was  to  love,  and  who,  in  telling  me  the  inci- 
dent, expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  had  given 
him.  Like  the  Baptist  preacher,  he  was  compelled 
to  spend  part  of  the  year  at  Mentone.  There  he 
met  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  he  described  himself  as 


frail,  saying  that  his  doctor  compared  him  to  a  fract- 
ured pane  of  glass,  which  might  last  long  enough 
with  proper  care.  'Ah!'  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  'I  hope 
that  the  pane  of  glass  may  last  for  many  a  day,  for 
God's  light  to  shine  through  it. '  There  was  a  grace 
of  simple  kindliness  in  such  things  as  these,  as  there 
was  the  strong  love  of  simplicity  in  his  say  ing,  '  I 
hate  oratory. '  To  speak  as  he  thought,  as  he  felt, 
as  he  believed,  with  faith  and  witty  sincerity,  this 
was  enough ;  this  is  one  secret  of  true  power. " 

HIS   CALVINISM. 

After  pointing  out  that  by  religious  descent  Mr. 
Spurgeon  belonged  to  the  Puritan  train  of  English 
thought,  the  Bishop  concludes  as  follows : 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  a  faith  such  as  this, 
even  though  aimed  to  what  the  world  call  narrow- 
ness, than  to  open  our  minds  so  widely  that  in  the 
chaos  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  follow  we  lose 
faith  altogether.  But  better  still,  I  think,  it 
would  be  if,  as  Dean  Stanley  said,  we  could  combine 
the  spirit  and  method  of  Erasmus  with  the  energy 
of  Luther  and  Knox  and  the  repose  of  Fenelon  and 
Leigh  ton.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream 
of  a  time  when  we  may  see  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  intellectual  sincerity  of  Bishop  Eraser  conjoined 
with  the  saintliness  of  Keble  and  the  sturdy  faith 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon?" 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Last  Service. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  "Armor  Bearer"  publishes,  in  the 
Sword  and  Trowel,  a  report  concerning  the  closing 
days  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life.  The  last  service  in 
which  Mr.  Spurgeon  ever  took  part  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  17.     It  is  thus  described  : 

"This  afternoon,  while  we  were  arranging  the 
hymns  for  the  evening,  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  :  '  I  am 
going  to  give  a  short  address  to-night. '  Fearing 
that  he  was  not  well  eficugh  to  do  this,  we  per- 
suaded him  to  read  something  that  he  had  already 
written.  We  knew  that  he  was  doing  more  men- 
tal work  than  he  ought,  though  he  assured  us  that 
he  was  only  amusing  himself,  and  that  it  was  much 
worse  for  him  to  be  idle  than  to  employ  his  time  in 
such  literary  labor  as  he  felt  able  to  perform  with- 
out effort  or  weariness.  He  yielded  to  our  entreaties, 
though  he  evidently  wanted  to  give  another  little 
talk  to  his  company  of  friends ;  and  he  never  had 
another  opportunity  of  addressing  us !  I  found  out 
afterward  what  text  he  had  selected  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  he  had  made.  Here  is  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  the  oultine  he  had  prepared  : 

'  The  God  of  patience. ' — Rom.  xv.  5. 
I. — Who  exercises  patience? 
II. — Who  claims  patience? 
III. — Who  works  patience? 
IV. — Who  rewards  patience?  ' 

"The  first  hymn  sung  was  the  Scotch  version  of 
Psalm  ciii.  : 

'O  thou,  my  soul,  bless  God  the  Lord ! ' 

"Then  the  pastor  read  and  expounded  Psalm  ciii. 

and  called  on  his  secretary  to  pray.     The  next  hymn 

was : 

'Jerusalem  the  golden  ! ' 
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"  Mr.  vSpurgeon  then  read  his  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew XT.  21-38.  Prayer  was  presented  by  Pastor  G. 
Samuel,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  an- 
nounced the  last  hymn  he  ever  gave  out.  How  ap- 
propriate it  was  to  his  approaching,  end,  for  it  was 
that  choice  poem  which  is  often  wrongly  attributed 
to  Samuel   Rutherford  : 

'The  sands  of  time  are  sinking, 
Tlie  (lawn  of  lieaven  breaks. ' 

"His  closing  pi'aj'er  was  peculiarly  impressive." 
Mr.  Spurgeon  took  his  last  drive  on  January  20. 
He  went  to  Monti  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening 
he  went  to  bed  early  and  never  rose  again.  No  one 
anticipated  at  first  that  the  illness  would  be  fatal, 
but  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  his  head  ached  just  as  it  did 
wlien  he  returned  from  Essex  last  summer,  and  he 
feared  he  was  going  to  be  as  ill  as  he  was  at  West- 
wood.  It  was  about  that  time  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
said,  "  My  work  is  done. "  He  spoke  on  various  mat- 
ters which  showed  that  he  felt  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. He  never  said,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  I  have  finished  my 
course. "  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  life  to  have  done  so.  For  the  most 
part  of  his  illness  he  was  unconscious  and  unable 
to  speak  one  word,  and  uttered  no  dying  testimony. 

IVIr.  Haweis'  Words   of    Praise. 

In  the  EnglisJi  Illustrated  for  March  Mr.  Haweis 
writes : 

"Spurgeon  was  the  prophet  of  middle  class  re- 
ligion in  England  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Bar- 
ring his  sectarian  theology,  he  was  common  sense 
raised  to  its  highest  power.  That  was  his  secret. 
His  narrow  dogmatism  was  his  defect.  The  times 
were  indeed  growing  out  of  joint  before  he  passed 
away.  The  new  views  sorely  perplexed  him.  He 
beheld  with  terror  brood  after  brood  of  the  strange 
chickens  he  had  hatched  taking  to  the  water.  He 
stood  on  the  bank  shouting  in  bewilderment,  'Down 
grade  !  down  grade ! '  but  they  swam  away  saf ely 
enough  into  the  broad  waters,  and  he  saw  them  no 
more. 

"  But  take  him  all  in  all,  there  is  no  figure  since 
old  Simeon's  comparable  to  Spurgeon  as  a  great 
middle-class  orator,  and  even  Rowland  Hill's  and 
Simeon's  piety  and  pulpit  power  rolled  together 
would  hardly  amount  to  one  Spurgeon.  No  one  dis- 
liked the  Pope's  arrogant  assumptions  more  than 
Spurgeon,  but  as  a  dogmatic  teacher  the  Pope  would 
have  to  climb  down  before  the  gi-eat  Baptist — and 
certainly  no  Pope  ever  had  a  more  perfect  belief  in 
his  own  infallibility. 

"  He  once  explained  his  system  to  me  :  '  Every- 
thing is  purely  voluntary-.  We  have  no  power  but 
moral  power — but  we  watch  for  the  souls  of  our 
people  as  those  who  must  give  an  account.  If  we 
know  that  any  one  has  done  wrong — lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality — we  send  an  elder,  and  he  has  to  con- 
fess his  fault  and  promise  amendment.  If  he  does, 
we  take  him  back  ;  if  not,  we  cut  him  off — that  is 
all ;  he  is  simply  cast  off  from  membership.     If  the 


elders  cannot  manage  a  case,  they  refer  it  to  me, 
and  I  decide.  And, '  said  the  great  Baptist  Pope, 
'  in  the  space  of  forty  years'  ministry  I  have  never 
known  any  appeal  from  my  decision — that  is  final ; 
we  have  no  other  way  of  ruling,  but  it  works. ' 

"  I  then  asked  him  about  his  charities  and  agen- 
cies.    He  replied  : 

"'Well,  lam  responsible  for  about  £300  a  week 
for  the  various  agencies  floated  and  sustained  by  my 
people  and  under  my  control. ' 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
Spurgeon 's  preaching.  He  has  the  credit  not  only 
of  reviving  the  art  of  great  preaching  among  Non- 
conformists, but  of  immensely  quickening  pulpit 
oratory  within  the  establishment.  People  are  do 
longer  afraid — at  least  those  who  have  any  nature 
in  them — to  be  natural  in  the  pulpit,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  great  secret  of  winning  and  keeping 
attention.  Forcible  we  all  know  he  was,  but  in  a 
certain  vein  of  delicate  and  almost  sentimental 
piety  he  was  unrivalled.  It  came  out  more  often 
in  his  wonderful  running  expositions  than  even  in 
his  sermons.  The  vast  audience  seemed  literally  to 
hang  upon  his  lips,  and  all  the  time  his  mellow, 
gentle,  searching  voice  hardly  raised  above  its  usual 
talking  pitch ;  but  it  travelled  and  subdued  the 
great  space,  and  found  out  every  ear  and  comforted 
every  heart.  No !  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again.  Spurgeon  was  the  greatest  natural  pulpit 
orator  we  have  had  in  England  for  fifty  years  at 
least.  In  America,  Ward  Beecher  alone  was  his 
equal  in  eloquence,  his  inferior  in  tenderness,  but 
his  superior  in  intellect  and  general  culture. 

"He  belongs  to  that  small  and  select  circle  of  men 
who  stand  out  each  one  separate  and  alone.  He 
had  no  rivals — he  will  have  no  successor.  There  can 
be  but  one  Spurgeon. " 

Joseph  Cook's  Tribute  to  Spurgeon. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook's  Boston  Monday  lecture  on  "Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Character  and  Career,"  which  appears 
in  Our  Day  for  March  : 

"The  soul  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  his  biblical  faith. 
His  keynote,  his  undertone,  his  whole  atmosphere, 
were  biblical.  The  axis  of  the  man  was  evangelical 
truth.  He  believed  that  men  need  saving,  and  that 
they  can  be  saved  only  in  the  biblical  way. 

"  As  an  educated  man,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  vastly  un- 
derrated. I  read  in  a  journal  of  high  position  that 
his  chief  reading  was  the  newspaper,  that  he  knew 
little  theology  except  that  of  the  old  Puritan  divines, 
and  that  he  prepared  his  sermons  very  hastily.  Now 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  elabo- 
rately educated  in  essentials.  He  was  a  prodigious 
student  in  his  way,  which  was  a  very  shrewd  one. 
I  was  once  in  his  library  and  saw  him  go  up  to  cer- 
tain shelves  where  old  Puritan  divines  were  arranged 
and  pat  the  books  on  the  back  as  a  man  does  a  favor- 
ite steed.  He  was  attached  to  his  theological 
library,  not  only  on  the  Puritan  shelves,  but  to  long 
collections  of  books  representing  various  phases  of 
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theological  thought  and  investigation.  Whatever 
touched  the  Bible  touched  him.  Whatever  touched 
the  inmost  life  of  the  soul  touched  him  to  the 
quick. 

"  When  he  prepared  a  sermon,  he  conducted  the 
work  like  a  master.  He  knew  the  value  of  the  say- 
ing, '  You  must  fill  the  reservoir,  then  open  the  flood- 
gates and  let  the  sermon  escape  naturally. '  He  was 
reading  and  meditating  all  the  week,  more  or  less,  on 
theology  and  personal  religion  and  on  the  signs  of 
the  times ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ar- 
ranged his  discourses.  He  made  very  brief  notes. 
He  had  unforced  and  incisive  fluency,  coming  from 
both  native  endowment  and  abundant  early  prac- 
tice, so  that  he  spoke  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
a  bird  sings. 

"  He  was  an  editor  of  considerable  eminence.  His 
Sword  and  Trowel  had  very  great  influence,  not  only 
in  his  own  denomination  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
far  beyond.  He  could  write  as  well  as  speak.  He 
handled  an  exceedingly  sharp  pen.  As  an  author, 
we  know  very  well  that  his  sermons  have  had  im- 
mense circulation. 

"While  he  was  thus  pre-eminent  as  preacher,  as 
pastor,  as  theological  instructor,  as  editor,  as  author, 
he  ought  to  be  named  as  a  reformer  also.  He  had 
such  political  influence  in  London  that  it  was  often 
said  that  he  was  the  only  Radical  who  could  send 
two  members  to  Parliament.  He  championed  scores 
of  good  causes.  He  befriended  in  secret  thousands 
of  the  unknown  poor." 


CARDINAL    MANNING. 
From  a  French  Point  of  View. 

UNDER  the  title  "A  Councillor  of  the  Vatican," 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
discusses  Cardinal  Manning's  worth  and  position  in 
the  Church.  He  assigns  to  the  Cardinal  the  greatest 
share  in  the  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
Papacy  England  has  recently  witnessed.  At  the 
Roman  court  he  was  not  popular — how  could  he  be, 
in  the  official  world  of  hermetically-sealed  tradi- 
tion? But  the  great  modern  Pope  sympathized  with 
the  great  democratic  bishop.  He  was  the  first  of 
tlie  Popes  to  break  with  the  system  of  Sextus  V. 
and  adapt  his  government  to  a  new  state  of  things. 
Formerly,  great  bishops,  when  dissatisfied  with  the 
direction  of  afifairs  at  the  Vatican  or  hampered  in 
their  own  action,  placed  themselves  in  either  direct 
or  indirect  opposition  to  the  Roman  See.  To-day, 
instead,  they  try  to  influence  it.  The  world  has 
been  Romanized— Rome  ought  to  be  universalized. 
Here  we  have  a  characteristic  moral  and  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon,  which  seems  to  be  the  unfailing 
prelude  to  the  nationalization  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
central  government  of  the  Church. 

Monsignor  Manning  was  perhaps  the  one  who  un- 
derstood this  situation  most  fully.  The  cordiality 
<  f  his  relations  with  the  Pope  was  never  for  a 
moment  interrupted.     Cardinal  Simeoni— a  good  old 


traditional  Roman  whose  intellectual  horizon  was 
bounded  by  the  eighteenth  century — frequently  com- 
plained of  his  activity,  and  said  of  him  :  Scrive 
troppo — he  writes  too  much.  Leo  XHI. ,  however, 
constantly  sought  his  advice,  and  never  came  to  a 
decision  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  Church  with- 
out first  taking  an  opinion  at  Westminster. 

Hence  the  immense  influence  of  the  Cardinal  on 
the  development  of  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  re- 
ligious destinies.  It  was  he  who  determined  the 
Pope's  movement  toward  democracy.  His  confi- 
dential appeals,  his  letters,  his  reports,  were  epoch- 
making  without  becoming  public.  To  break  with 
dynasties  and  concordats,  to  get  outside  historical 
traditions  which  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  mere  or- 
naments or  dangerous  obstacles,  to  go  to  the  people, 
to  apply  the  "I  have  pity  on  the  multitudes"  of 
Christ,  to  direct  and  favor  democracy,  to  change 
the  standing- ground  of  the  Church  with  a  view  to 
the  near  future,  to  replace  the  missions  of  nuncios 
by  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  bishops, 
whom  he  called  the  natural  representatives  and  ad- 
visers of  the  Pontiff — all  this  was  his  ideal,  his  be- 
lief. This  program  did  not  please  the  Curia,  but 
Leo  XIIL  did  not  discoui'age  the  bold  and  far-seeing 
will.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  a  bishop  should  have 
something  of  the  prophetic  gift.  Cardinal  Manning 
belonged  to  the  race  of  prophets  and  reformers. 
The  Pope  enjoyed  his  originality.  He  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  that  the  Cardinal's  visions 
were  true  ones,  though  prevented  by  his  position 
from  taking  immediate  action  accordingly.  Man-- 
ning's  opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Salford — a  courtier 
and  an  inveterate  Conservative — was  much  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  Vatican. 

After  dwelling  on  the  Cardinal's  intervention  in 
favor  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  his  relations  with  the  American  bishops,  whose 
guide  and  inspirer  he  has  continually  been,  the 
writer  concludes  :  "  Cardinal  Manning  recalls  those 
resolute  and  individualist  cardinals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  whose  persevering  influence  caused  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Pontificate  and  militant  Catholicism 
toward  other  methods  and  a  new  policy.  If  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Church  are  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing the  social  and  democratic  era,  it  is  to  Cardinal 
Manning  that  the  honor  of  having  hastened  this 
change  is  due.  As  man,  bishop,  cardinal,  and  social 
reformer,  that  is  his  mark  in  history. " 

The  Secret  of  His  Strength. 
The  Lyceum,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  of  Dublin, 
discusses  the  secret  of  Cardinal  Manning's  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  his  time.  It  says  :  "  He  united 
in  himself — and  it  is  here,  to  our  thinking,  that 
the  secret  of  his  strength  will  be  found  to  lie — two 
tendencies  or  frames  of  mind  which  are  in  conflict 
often  and  are  held  by  many  to  be  irreconcilable. 
He  clung,  as  not  many  even  among  churchmen  have 
clung  in  our  day,  to  the  centre  of  religious  truth  ; 
but  he  i-efused  to  accept  unauthorized  traditions 
and  personal  views  as  the  binding  expression   of 
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tliat  central  teaching.  He  was  Ultramontane  as  the 
Pope  himself ;  but  he  was  freely  and  outspokenly  at 
variance  with  many  a  theory  which  its  enemies  and 
its  advocates  would  identify  with  Rome. 

"Cardinal  Manning,  like  Leo  XIII.,  had  read  the 
signs  of  the  time  aright ;  and  his  natural  democracy, 
as  robust  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Morley's,  was 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that 
the  future  of  the  Church  would  be  determined  by 
the  masses.  His  advocacy  of  Irish  claims  and  his 
relations  with  the  Irish  members  cost  him  not  a 
few  friendships,  it  was  rumored,  among  the  high 
Toiy  faithful,  even  of  his  own  flock.  His  advocacy 
of  London  labor  drew  down  on  him  the  censure  and 
tlie  sarcasm  of  Tory  leader-writers  and  of  emploj-- 
ers'  friends.  His  preference  of  League  of  the  Cross 
meetings  and  poor-school  festivals  to  religious  gath- 
erings where  rank  and  fashion  made  display  was  a 
puzzle  and  a  pain  to  Catholic  'society.'  His  out- 
spoken admiration  for  all  who  had  the  people's  wel- 
fare honestly  at  heart — for  men  as  widely  differing 
as  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Powderly  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  Stead,  and 
Oeneral  Booth  upon  the  other — was  a  stone  of  scan- 
dal to  the  older  Conservative  orthodoxy.  But  he 
held  on  his  way,  unmoved  by  open  as  by  covert  op- 
position ;  he  had  the  approval  of  thinking  men  ;  and 
already,  in  his  own  lifetime,  a  rich  reward  was 
given  to  him,  not  in  personal  popularity  or  social 
distinction — though  these  too  came  to  him  in  fullest 
measure  —  but  in  the  altered  feeling  toward  the 
Church  of  vast  numbers  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
his  own  race  and  tongue,  who  had  previously  iden- 
tified her  with  those  interests  only  which  they  were 
engaged  in  combating,  and — more  precious  still — in 
the  spread  among  the  Church's  rulers  of  the  spirit 
and  the  views  of  which  he  was  the  courageous  ex- 
ponent. For  it  did  need  courage  to  take  up  the  po- 
sition which  Cardinal  Manning  took." 

The  Cardinal  as  Priest. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  the  Newhery  House  Review, 
writes  sympathetically  of  Cardinal  Manning.  He 
says  : 

"He  would  speak  with  no  reserve  of  his  old  life 
and  the  new,  the  men  he  had  known,  the  causes  and 
controversies  in  which  he  had  engaged — always 
with  a  large  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  charac- 
ters of  other  men  and  other  societies  than  liis  own. 
Nor  did  he  force,  even  in  religion,  his  own  views ; 
a  few  pregnant  sentences  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  they  were,  but  he  never  invited  discussion, 
well  knowing  its  general  f  utilitj*.  But  if  the  visitor 
had  come  to  consult  him  on  religion,  then  the  man 
of  the  world,  the  demagogue,  the  fighter  vanished, 
and  the  priest  was  all  in  all,  ready  to  advise,  con- 
sole, or  warn,  to  rebuke  or  praise,  as  the  case  needed. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  sarcasm  or  humor  to  lend 
force  and  pungency  to  tlie  more  spiritual  part  of 
his  salutary  discourse. 

"In  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  on   the  side  of   labor.     The  po- 


litico-economical views  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Henry  George  were  his  own,  nor  would  one  of  so 
simple  and  frugal  a  life  have  cared  much  even  if  he 
liad  understood  that  the  views  of  either,  carried  in- 
to practice,  would  greatly  lessen  the  luxuries  and 
delicate  living  of  the  rich.  He  said  once  with  ve- 
hemence to  the  present  writer,  then  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  not  at  all  within  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Cardinal's  acquaintance,  'Were  I  not  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  I  could  find  it  in  me  to 
be  a  demagogue. '  And  he  meant  it  fully  as  he  saw 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  power  which  attach  to 
such  a  one. 

"  He  wore  his  insignia  of  personal  poverty  with  a 
courtly  grace,  and  looked  no  less  a  prince  in  his 
study  than  when  he  pontificated  in  his  pro- cathedral. 
His  poverty  was  most  complete,  and  valuable  gifts 
reached  him  only  to  be  passed  on  to  others.  If  he 
received  a  costly  crucifix,  it  became  a  w^edding 
present ;  or  a  manual  of  prayers  in  richest  binding, 
it  was  turned  to  a  confirmation  gift.  No  regular  of 
an  order  vowed  to  poverty  could  have  been  more 
detached  from  personal  possessions  than  he. " 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  Testimony. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  writing  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  (London)  for  February  15  on  Cardinal 
Manning,  says  : 

"The  outburst  of  admiration  w^hich  his  death 
evoked  among  many  English  churchmen  had  not 
in  it  the  least  touch  of  crypto- Romanism.  Many 
of  us — epecially  those  of  us  who,  like  myself,  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well — admired  and 
loved  him  for  his  largeness  of  heart,  the  glow  and 
earnestness  of  his  humanity,  and  for  the  true  catho- 
licity which  was  so  comprehensive  that  many  re- 
garded it  as  characteristically  uncatholic.  He  was  an 
ascetic  who  lived  in  the  utmost  personal  simplicity. 
He  did  not  regard  luxury  and  ostentation  as  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  his  position,  but  lived 
in  a  bare  house  on  meals  which  would  make  ninety- ' 
nine  servants  out  of  a  hundred  give  notice  after  a 
day's  trial.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  great  name 
and  a  great  example,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Church  of  England  if  she  had  one  or  two  bishops 
who  would  learn  from  him  how  a  great  ecclesiastic 
may  win  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  working 
classes  and  stamp  his  influence  on  the  humanitarian 
progress  of  the  age. " 


In  Regions  Beyond  (London)  there  is  a  veiy 
vigorous  appeal  to  Christian  churches  torally round 
the  anti -opium  banner  and  put  down  the  opium 
trade.  The  strain  of  the  agitation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract : 

"Can  Christianity  overthrow  the  opium  traffic? 
Asia  is  waiting  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 
And  to  give  in  reply  an  unhesitating,  glad,  confi- 
dent 'Yes,'  supported  by  the  doing  of  the  deed,  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  churches  of  this 
country. " 
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SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

MR.  HARRY  HOW  contributes  an  interview 
with  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  to  the  Strand 
Magazine  for  February.  It  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  abounds  with  details  of  the  upholstery  and  the 
furniture  of  the  person  interviewed,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  these  articles.  The  following  personal 
details  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"Sir  Morell  was  born  at  Leytonstone  in  1837,  and 
comes  of  a  distinguished  medical  family.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  at  Walthamstow,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Greig,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  always  pas- 
sionately fond  of  natural  history,  and  this  possibly 
had  something  to  do  with  turning  his  thoughts 
toward  medicine.  He  alwaj^s  wanted  to  enter  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
education  was  too  great  for  his  mother — his  father 
being  dead  at  this  time — so  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  a  commercial  career  was  to  fall  to  his  lot. 
While  the  majority  of  his  schoolfellows  went  to 
India,  he,  on  saying  'good-by'  to  Dr.  Greig,  started 
life  as  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Union  Assurance  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  for  two  years.  However, 
in  1856,  a  relation  came  forward,  and  the  young 
clerk  was  sent  to  the  Ijondon  Hospital.  Here  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  winning  the  senior 
gold  medal  for  surgery  and  the  senior  gold  medal 
for  clinical  medicine. 

"'In  1858  I  went  to  Paris — after  passing  my  ex- 
ams.— where  I  spent  a  useful  year, '  said  Sir  Morell, 
'and  from  there  to  Vienna  and  Pesth.  It  was  at  the 
latter  city  that  I  met  Professor  Czermak,  who  was 
just  then  devoting  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
laryngoscope.  I  really  went  to  see  the  city,  but  I 
came  across  an  instrument  which  at  once  claimed 
my  eveiy  thought.  I  saw  what  a  future  there  was 
for  it,  and  a  great  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Czermak  and  myself.  On  my  return  to  England  I 
brought  the  instrument  back  with  me,  and  directed 
my  whole  attention  to  it. '" 

After  being  appointed  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  London  Hospital,  he  was  selected  as  visiting 
physician,  and  then  he  decided  to  inake  a  special 
study  of  throat  diseases.  He  founded  the  Throat 
Hospital  in  Golden  Square  in  1878.  The  interviewer 
preserves  two  of  Sir  Morell 's  prescriptions. 

"'The  great  thing,"  prescribed  Sir  Morrell,  'is  to 
try  and  harden  the  throat ;  do  not  wrap  it  up  too 
much.  Endeavor  to  make  the  neck  as  capable  of 
exposure  as  the  face.  We  do  not  cover  up  our 
faces,  and  they  are  practically  the  hardiest  part  of 
our  bodies.  Of  course,  when  a  person  gets  to  a  cer- 
tain age  it  is  too  late  for  this.  Keep  the  throat  free 
from  wrappings.  The  throat  is  the  entrance  to  the 
lungs — a  very  vital  part,  narrow  and  tender.  The 
great  feather  boas  and  Medici  collars  which  ladies 
wear  round  the  neck,  and  the  stifling  mufflers  which 
men  put  on,  are  calculated  to  do  harm.  I  recom- 
mend turn-down  collars.  Gargling  with  cold  salt 
water  in  the  morning  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  also 


bathing  the  throat,  first  with  very  hot  water,  and 
then  with  very  cold.  The  throat  gets  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  shock. ' " 
The  second  extract  relates  to  smoking : 
"'I  would  say  to  any  one  who  finds  total  absti- 
nence too  heroic  a  stretch  of  virtue,  let  him  smoke 
only  after  a  substantial  meal,  and,  if  he  be  a  singer 
or  a  speaker,  let  him  do  so  after,  and  never  before 
using  his  voice.  Let  him  smoke  a  mild  Havana, 
or  a  long-stemmed  pipe  charged  with  some  cool- 
smoking  tobacco.  If  the  charms  of  the  cigarette  are 
irresistible,  let  it  be  smoked  through  a  mouthpiece 
which  is  kept  clean  with  ultra- Mohammedan  strict- 
ness. Let  him  refrain  from  smoking  pipe,  cigar, 
or  cigarette  to  the  bitter  and,  it  may  be  added, 
rank  and  oily  end.  Your  Turk,  who  is  very  choice 
in  his  smoking  and  thoroughly  understands  the  art, 
always  throws  away  the  near  half  of  his  cigarette. 
Let  the  singer  who  wishes  to  keep  in  the  "  perfect 
way"  refrain  from  inhaling  the  smoke,  and  let  him 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  man  in  whom  tobacco 
increases  the  flow  of  saliva  to  any  marked  degree 
is  not  intended  by  Nature  to  smoke.  Let  him  be 
strictly  moderate  in  indulgence — the  precise  limits 
each  man  must  settle  for  himself — and  he  will  get 
all  the  good  effect  of  the  soothing  plant  without 
the  bane  which  lurks  in  it  when  used  to  excess.'" 


FROM  CHICAGO  TO   LIVERPOOL 

LIEUT.  CHARLES  C.  ROGERS,  U.S.N.,  con- 
tributes an  elaborate  paper  to  the  March 
Sc7-ibner'>i  on  "The  Water  Route  from  Chicago  to  the 
Ocean,"  in  which  the  gi'eat  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial world  this  growing  line  of  transportation 
has  already  assumed  is  strongly  emphasized. 

"  If  a  thread  be  stretched  upon  a  globe  from  any 
point  in  the  English  Channel  to  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deviation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  it  does  not  exceed  30  miles,  this 
straight  line  connecting  the  gi-eatest  food-consum- 
ing country  in  Europe  with  the  greatest  food-pro- 
ducing country  in  America.  The  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool  by  this  river  is  4, 500  miles, 
one-half  of  which  is  covered  by  the  great  inland 
route  through  the  lakes  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. " 

The  vitals  of  this  lake  route  are  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals.  The  former  connects  Lake 
Ontario  with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  latter  avoids  the 
frequent  rapids  and  obstructions  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  New  Welland  Canal  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  27  miles  long,  repeatedly  intersected 
by  roads  and  railroads  crossing  by  means  of  iron 
central-pivoted  swing-bridges:  $24,000,000  have 
been  expended  on  it,  $14,000,000  more  on  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  before  the  work  is  completed  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  expenditure  will  reach  $54,  - 
000, 000.  "  The  construction  of  the  lock  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  other  necessary  improvements  will  swell 
the  sum  to  $60,000,000,  the  final  result  being  a  navi- 
gable depth  of  14  feet  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Montreal. 
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"The  whaleback  steamers  of  the  American  Steel 
Barge  Company  are  the  largest  vessels  that  have 
passed  through  the  Wellaud  Canal ;  they  are  265 
feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and  liave  an  average  draught 
of  15  feet  when  loaded  ;  they  run  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence." 

Of  course  the  drawback  to  this  magnificent  road- 
way is  the  winter,  with  its  long  freeze,  lasting  in 
St.  Lawrence  waters  from  about  November  25  to 
April  25  and  on  the  lakes  about  one  month  less. 

The  following  paragraph  of  Mr.  Rogers'  gives  a 
strong  impression  of  the  business  of  Chicago,  the 
great  western  terminus  of  tlie  route ; 

"  Its  total  trade  for  1890  is  estimated  at  $1, 442, 500,  - 
000.  The  wholesale  trade  is  stated  at  $462, 500, 000, 
but  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  city,  especially  in  iron 
and  steel,  that  Chicago  shows  the  greatest  advance. 

"There  are  now  6  rolling  mills,  28  foundries,  89 
machinery  and  boiler  works,  70  galvanic  iron,  tin 
and  slate-roofing  works,  besides  car-wheel,  stove, 
steam-fitting,  and  many,  other  manufactories.  In 
all  there  are  3, 250  manufactories  in  operation,  and 
their  total  output  is  valued  at  $555,000,000.  Ship- 
building, too,  is  becoming  an  important  industry ; 
a  fine  steel  steamer  of  4, 600  tons  displacement  was 
launched  last  February  from  the  yards  of  the  Chicago 
Ship-building  Company  for  the  Minnesota  iron 
trade,  and  tlii-ee  others  are  now  building." 


I  would  have  the  State  divide  the  expenses  of  this 
scheme  of  road  betterment  in  the  tax  levy,  so  that 
part  of  it  should  be  apportioned  to  the  whole  State, 
part  to  the  counties  through  which  the  roads  ran, 
and  part  to  tlie  towns.     And,  further,  I  would  have 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS. 

THE  Forum  for  March  contains  an  article  on  the 
improvement  of  roads,  by  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject.  His  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
better  the  condition  of  our  much -neglected  roads 
he  himself  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  I  would  have  each  State  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment do  at  once  two  or  three  things  in  the  direction 
of  this  movement,  viz.,  procure  and  disseminate 
information  by  establishing  a  bureau  where  the 
facts  relating  to  the  expense,  mechanical  construc- 
tion, care,  durability,  use,  and  extent  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  roads  shall  be  known  and  ascertained ; 
then  I  would  have  some  kind  of  State  supervision 
and  advisoiy  assistance  by  a  competent  engineer  or 
engineers  appointed  by  the  State  in  aid  of  road  and 
bridge  building  and  repairing  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  upon  a  comprehensive  and  economical 
plan  for  the  whole  State ;  thirdly,  I  would  have  the 
State  either  own  or  control  and  maintain  some 
through  highways,  connecting  the  principal  towns 
in  the  State,  and  connecting  these  with  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  neighboring  States,  where  they  are  most 
needed,  either  for  great  public  exigencies  or  for  the 
greatest  general  use.  The  State  would  thus  pro- 
mote the  equalization  and  the  general  reduction  of 
expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
main  roads,  and  would  give  a  profitable  example  and  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  adjacent  towns  to  construct 
better  contributory  roads  as  feeders  to  the  main  ones. 


COLONEL    ALBERT   A.    POPE. 

this  tax  levy  kept  small  and  the  investment  ade- 
quate and  quickly  made  by  the  business  man's 
method  of  bonowing  the  money  on  long  loans.  It 
would  thus  be  easily  paid  out  of  the  profits  by  those 
sharing  them. " 

Colonel  Pope  holds  that  this  plan  would  meet  the 
objections  to  State  control  and  maintenance  of  roads 
generally  raised  by  the  farmers.  Under  it  the  op- 
portunity of  working  out  a  portion  of  their  taxes 
upon  the  town  roads  tributary  to  the  main  roads  is 
left  to  the  farmers,  and  at  the  same  time  their  taxa- 
tion is  not  increased  in  the  aggregate  for  roads,  be- 
cause the  expense  of  the  general  or  'through'  roads 
is  to  be  provided  for  by  loans  and  to  be  distributed  to 
the  counties  and  the  State,  and  this  distribution  will 
result  in  the  more  populous  neighborhood  and 
wealthy  people  paying  most  of  the  tax. " 

The  Latest  and  Newest  in  French  Literature. — 
This  is  tlie  title  of  an  amusing  but  instructive  article 
by  Dr.  Paul  Lindau  in  the  March  number  of  Nord 
und  Slid.  It  is  also  a  review  of  the  book  recently 
published  by  M.Jules  Huret,  "the  clever  journalist, 
the  pearl  among  reporters  and  interviewers, "  con- 
taining the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  the  evolution 
of  the  French  literature  of  to-day.  The  whole  in- 
quiry, according  to  Dr.  Lindau,  had  no  results  at 
all,  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  writers  have  very  little  respect  or  rever- 
ence for  the  older  and  better-known  authors,  where- 
as the  really  famous  authors  show  nothing. but  toler- 
ance and  mercy  in  their  criticisms  of  the  attempts  of 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  youngest  among  them. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  Century  for  March  Prof.  Henry  Carter 
Adams;  of  Michigan  University,  who  is  also  the 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
makes  an  admirably  concise  and  lucid  statement  of 
the  railway  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  farmer. 

His  paper,  "The  Farmer  and  Railway  Legisla- 
tion, "  explains  how  it  is  that  this  is  a  separate  and 
unique  side  of  the  problem  ;  that  whereas  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  can  move  themselves  and 
their  plants  about  into  independence  of  any  par- 
ticular injustice  by  common  carriers,  the  farmer  is 
tethered  to  his  acres  and  must  take  what  Providence 
and  the  nearest  railway  will  bring  him  ;  that  while 
the  first  can  regulate  their  shipping  and  pati-onage 
and  make  plans  ahead  to  circumvent  unjust  de- 
mands, the  farmer  must  ship  his  produce  at  a  par- 
ticular time  in  the  year  which  the  railroad  knows  of 
as  well  as  he ;  and  hence  the  railroad  can  make 
plans  to  circumvent  him. 

COMPETITION  AND  FLUCTUATING  RATES. 

That  the  railroads  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the 
regulation  of  natural  competition  has  been  demon- 
strated practically  by  experience  and  theoretically 
on  the  economic  ground  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
"law  of  increasing  returns."  Competition  means 
constantly  fluctuating  rates  with  a  final  adjustment 
at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

"  But  the  burden  of  fluctuating  rates  rests  upon  the 
farmer  in  a  peculiar  manner,  because  they  render 
it  difficult  for  him  to  reach  the  central  market.  It 
is  sometimes  asked  why  farmers  do  not  themselves 
send  their  produce  to  the  market  and  consign  it  to 
commission  merchants  who  shall  place  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  their  credit.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  middlemen  who  live  from  handling  prod- 
uce would  be  greatly  decreased,  and  there  would 
result  a  much  better  organization  of  national  in- 
dustry than  at  present  exists.  The  farmer  would 
indirectly  as  a  member  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  directly  in  his  capacity  of  a  producer,  be  de- 
cidedly benefited  by  the  change.  One  cannot  say 
that  such  a  step  would  be  taken  by  the  farmers 
should  freight  rates  be  rendered  more  stable,  but  it 
is  certain  that  w  ithout  stable  rates  such  a  step  must 
forever  be  impossible. 

RAILWAY   LEGISLATION. 

"There  has  been  created,"  says  Professor  Adams, 
"  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years  a 
vast  governmental  organization,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  develop  as  experience  points  the  way,  and 
if  supported  by  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the 
public,  will  surely  solve  the  railway  problem  with- 
out endangering  the  stability  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. " 

Professor  Adams  speaks,  of  course,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  thirty  State 
railroad  commissions.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the 
good  which  must  result  from   the  publicity  of  the 


reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  these 
commissions. 

"  Aside  from  the  principle  of  publicity,  which  is 
common  to  them  all,  railroad  commissions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  conform 
to  the  Massachusetts  or  to  the  Illinois  type.  The 
former  of  these  may  be  characterized  as  supervis- 
ory, the  latter  as  supervisory  and  regulative.  Com- 
missions of  the  Massachusetts  type  have  direct  and 
final  jurisdiction  over  certain  minor  questions  that 
arise,  and  are  also  intrusted  with  the  control  of  all 
technical  matters  which  concern  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  public.  Outside  of  this  their 
duties  are  limited  to  such  inspection  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  laws  established  by  the 
legislature  are  properly  observed. 

"The  Illinois  Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  conferred  upon  it,  in  addition  to  such  general 
functions  as  are  assigned  to  commissioners  in 
Massachusetts,  certain  powers  that  are  partly  ad- 
ministrative and  partly  judicial.  For  example, 
commissioners  of  this  type  are  empowered  to  revise 
or  alter  rates,  or,  indeed,  impose  schedules  of  rates 
on  the  railway  companies.  They  may  also  regulate 
connections  between  roads  and  fix  terms  for  ex- 
change of  traffic.  Besides  these  powers,  commis- 
sioners of  the  Illinois  type  are  competent  to  hear 
complaints  under  oath,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
either  party  to  a  complaint,  to  subpoena  witnesses, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  institute  proceed- 
ings against  the  road. " 

Poor-Law  Reform. — Mr.  H.  C.  Bourne,  in  Macmil- 
lan's  for  February,  lifts  up  his  parable  against  state 
pensions  in  England.  He  maintains  that  if  the 
English  once  begin  compulsory  pensions,  "they 
will  witness  a  repetition  of  the  process  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  history  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Just  as  state  assistance  was  followed  by  com- 
pulsion, and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  led 
to  free  education,  so  compulsory  insurance  would 
very  possibly  result  in  free  pensions. " 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  Mr.  Bourne  thinks 
that  nothing  much  more  can  be  done  excepting 
humanize  the  workhouse.  He  says  :  "In  recent 
years  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  work- 
houses, but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  changes  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  desirable  are  in  the  direction  of  bet- 
ter classification  and  of  providing  suitable  occupa- 
tion. Elaborate  classification  no  doubt  entails  much 
expense,  but  money  can  scarcely  be  better  spent  than 
in  insuring  that  comparatively  respectable  people  are 
not  compelled  to  associate  with  the  depraved.  Want 
of  employment,  again,  is  probably  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  dreariness  which  strikes  the  visitor  in 
the  workhouse.  Why  should  not  old  people  be  en- 
couraged to  occupy  their  time  in  work  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed? Any  reform  of  this  kind  makes  life  in  the 
workhouse  happier  without  making  it  in  any  way 
more  attractive  in  anticipation.  " 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   PREUSSISCHEJAHRBUCHER  AND  ITS  EDITOR, 

T^HE  well-known  German  magazine,  called  the  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbi'icher,  or  Prussian  Annals,  founded  in 
1858,  enjoj-s  the  reputation  of  being  almost  the  heaviest 
reading  that  we  get  in  the  German  reviews,  and  there 
are  no  illustrations  to  relieve  the  solid  nature  of  its  pages. 
But  there  has  been  one  exception.  Last  July  there  was 
an  illustration  of  a  charming  little  piece  of  sculpture,  an 
early  work  by  Michael  Angelo.  A  more  recent  departure 
was  the  introduction  of  fiction — novels  which  illustrate 
the  newest  literary  "tendencies;"  and  as  it  is  in  France 
where  the  battle  of  the  "tendencies"  is  liveliest,  French 
stories  were  to  have  the  preference.  "The  End  of  the 
Dream,"  by  M.  George  Duniy,  inaugurated  the  series. 
"Mr.  Isaacs,"  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  followed;  and 
"On  the  Tiber,"  by  Grazia  Pierantoni-Mancini,  is  at 
present  running  in  the  Jcthrbiicher .  Another  new  feature 
is  "  Reviews  and  Notices"  of  new  books.  The  editor,  Dr. 
Hans  Delbriick,  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Berlin 
University  and  the  author  of  "  The  Strategy  of  Pericles, " 
a  life  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Neithardt  von  Gneisenau, 
and  a  volmne  of  "  Historical  and  Political  Essays. " 


'm?^'/,'!,""' 


PROFESSOR  HANS   DELBRtCK 

The  February  number  contaiiLS  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  on  educational  questions.  That  on  the  Prussian 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  presumably  by  Dr.  Delbriick 
himself,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Herr  A.  Schoenflies  writes 
on  the  "  Overcrowding  in  the  Higher  Teaching  Profession," 
but  does  not  find  the  evil  so  great  as  it  has  already  been 
pictured.  Much  more  interesting  is  Herr  Paul  Cauer's 
criticism  of  the  new  high-school  reforms,  which  he  makas 
out  to  consist  mainly  of  vexatious  and  absurd  rules  and 
regulations.  The  regulations,  at  any  rate,  now  occupy 
77  pages,  again.st  4.5  pages  in  1882,  and  the  whole  code  is 


full  of  inconsistencies.  "  To  train  youth  for  a  free  and 
independent  activity  "  is  set  down  as  the  chief  end  of 
education;  while  the  activity  of  the  teacher,  who  by  his 
example  has  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  his  pu- 
pils, is  everywhere  cramped  by  warnings  and  prohibitions 
of  every  kind.  Another  important  article,  though  over  a 
year  late,  is  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play. 


MR.   ERNEST  BOWEN-ROWLANDS, 

Editor  of  the  Welsh  Review. 

WELSH  REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Welsh  Review  for  March  is 
given  to  an  article  on  the  Balfour  administration, 
by  Mr.  Atherley  Jones.  Mr.  W.  O.  Brigstocke  has  an 
article  on  "Welsh  County  Councils,"  in  which  he  maintains 
that  they  have  proved  a  success,  and  that  Welshmen  may 
well  be  intrusted  with  wider  powers  of  self-government. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Evans  contributes  a  paper  on  the  "  Welsh  Lan- 
guage and  Education,"  in  which  he  asserts  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  Wales  do  not  use  the  English 
language  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  that  there  are  large  districts  in  these  counties,  except 
in  Radnorshire,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  English 
heard  from  January  to  December.  I'ho  total  arniual 
value  of  Welsh  literature  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  by  one 
of  the  leading  Welsh  firms  as  exceeding  £200,000.  There 
are  seventeen  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Welsh,  the 
circulation  varying  from  1,.500  to  23,000.  In  the  Non- 
confoiTiiist  chapels  seventy -six  of  the  services  are  in  Welsh 
and  twenty-four  in  English.  Even  after  the  children 
have  passed  through  the  English  schools  they  seldom  pick 
up  an  English  book  or  a  paper.  They  learn  English 
words,  but  tliey  do  not  master  English  ideas. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Sorley  has  an  article  on  "  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,"  and  Miss  Orme  replies  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Phil- 
lips, in  which  she  states  the  reasons  why  her  section  of 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  refused  to  make  woman 
suffrage  a  plank  on  its  program. 
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THE  FORUM. 

SEVEN  " Leading  Articles"  have  been  selected  from 
the  Forum  for  March:  two  on  "The  Question  of 
Free  Coinage,'  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech  and  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland; 
two  on  "Authors'  Complaints  and  Publishers'  Profits," 
by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Charles  Todd;  "Industrial 
Progress  of  the  South,"  by  Gen.  Alexander;  "An  Indus- 
trial Revolution  by  Good  Roads,"  by  Col.  A.  A.  Pope, 
and  "Methods  of  Restricting  Immigration,"  by  Senator 
Chandler. 

POLITICAL   CORRUPTION   IN   MARYLAND. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  on  "  Political  Cor- 
ruption in  Maryland,"  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who 
deals  unsparingly  with  the  manner  in  which  politics  are 
manipulated  in  that  State.  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  been  act- 
ive in  various  movements  for  political  reform  in  Marj-- 
land,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
which  he  writes. 

The  state  of  political  corruption  could  hardly  be  worse 
than  as  here  presented :  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  those  there  holding  prominent  positions  of  public  trust 
are  widely  and  reasonably  believed  to  have  at  some  stage 
of  their  political  career  either  taken  part  in  fraud,  bribery, 
or  violence  at  legal  or  'primary'  elections,  or  knowingly 
accepted  oifices  or  nominations  secured  by  such  means. 
And  of  the  really  influential  politicians,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  the  big  and  little  'bosses'  and  members  of 
'rings'  of  various  diameters,  who  are  the  State's  true 
rulers,  every  one  has  been  more  or  less  implicated  in 
scandals  of  this  character,  and  nearly  every  one  notori- 
ously owes  his  power  to  dexterity  and  success  in  falsifying 
the  expression  of  the  people's  or  of  his  party's  will  at  the 
polls.  One  of  them  was  a  leader  in  the  disorders  of 
'know-nothing'  times;  another  was  presented  for  'stuffing' 
a  ballot-box  while  serving  as  judge  of  election  in  1875 ;  a 
third  (of  somewhat  humbler  degree)  was  tried  for  illegally 
and  fraudulently  striking  names  from  the  list  of  voters, 
as  officer  of  registration,  in  1885 ;  the  best-known  and  most 
nearly  omnipotent  of  all  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly 
accused  of  complicity  in  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
and  challenged  to  sue  a  responsible  accuser;  unlike  his 
brother-boss  (and  brother- Senator)  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  always  declined.  Many  of  these  men  have  crim- 
inal records;  those  who  have  not  are  indebted  for  im- 
munity not  to  any  public  belief  in  their  innocence,  not 
even,  in  most  cases,  to  the  want  of  tangible  evidence 
against  them,  but  simply  to  their  'pull.'  Whether  tech- 
nically criminals  or  not,  they  are  the  allies  and  patrons 
of  habitual  law-breakers.  Try  to  prosecute  a  gambler  or 
brothel-keeper  or  offender  against  the  liquor  laws,  and 
you  are  morally  certain  to  find  him  shielded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  politician.  Indeed,  the  wishes  of  profes- 
sional offenders  of  the  classes  indicated  have  great  weight 
in  the  choice  of  public  officers,  at  least  in  Baltimore. 
While  it  was  doubtful  whom  the  bosses  would  select  as 
State's  Attorney  last  autxmm,  one  of  the  candidates 
openly  congratulated  himself  on  being  promised  the  sap- 
port  of  'all  the  policy-dealers  except  two. '  " 

A   CASE   OF   GOOD   CITY   GOVERNMENT. 

In  his  article  on  Dresden,  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody 
thus  contrasts  the  government  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  the  method  of  administration  in  the  German 
Empire :  "  With  us  municipal  offices  are  the  spoils  of  suc- 
cessful politicians;  in  Germany  they  are  the  prizes  of 
successful  experts.  Good  city  administration  with  us  is 
an  accident.  It  occurs  because  the  man  with  the  appoint- 
ing power  happens  to  appoint  a  good  agent.     lu  Germany 


city  work  is  a  science,  as  far  from  politics  as  is  the  science 
of  engineering  or  architecture.  Each  salaried  alderman 
is  responsible  for  a  single  department  or  for  several 
closely  allied  parts  of  the  public  business.  He  does  not 
serve,  as  do  our  aldermen,  on  three  or  four  scattered 
committees — schools,  licenses,  and  sewers — about  none  of 
which  he  has  any  scientific  knowledge.  He  is  elected  to 
his  office  because  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  special 
field  of  municipal  work,  and  takes  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment. Thus  city  work  offers  to  a  young  German  a  life 
career,  just  as  railroading  or  manufacturing  does  in 
America.  An  educated  man  makes  a  special  study  of 
water-works  or  building  laws  or  poor  relief.  He  learns 
the  methods  of  the  best  European  cities.  He  serves  his 
time  in  the  administration  of  some  small  town,  and  per- 
haps gets  a  place  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  department  in 
some  small  city,  and  tries  to  make  that  department  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  economy ;  finally  he  finds  the  end 
of  his  professional  ambition  in  being  promoted  to  the 
same  work  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country." 

Professor  Peabody  understands,  of  course,  that  methods 
which  work  well  in  Europe  would  not  necessarily  prove 
successful  in  the  United  States,  but  he  believes  that  there 
is  much  in  the  way  cities  are  governed  in  Germany  that 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  by  cities  in  this  country. 

AN   INTER-CONTINENTAL   RAILROAD. 

The  plan  of  uniting  the  three  Americas  by  a  Pan- 
American  railway  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Com-tenay  De  Kalb. 
It  is  held  that  the  construction  of  this  railway  will  secure 
to  the  United  States  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
world.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is,  of  course,  the 
enormous  sum  which  would  be  required  for  this  gigantic 
project. 

Railroads  in  South  America  are,  however,  by  no  means 
an  experiment.  In  1860  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of 
railroad  in  the  whole  of  the  country ;  to-day  there  are 
fifteen  thousand  miles  in  operation.  In  all  cases  the 
trunk  lines,  which  constitute  the  large  proportion  of  mile- 
age, have  proved  successful.  The  Pan-American  rail- 
road will  come  as  a  natural  growth,  sjiys  Mr.  De  Kalb. 
The  actual  needs  of  an  immediate  commerce  must  deter- 
mine its  extension. 

WHAT   THE  AMERICAN   SUNDAY   SHOULD   BE. 

Professor  David  Swing's  idea  of  "'^Tiat  the  American 
Sunday  Should  Be"  would  appear  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  "  European  Sunday"  and  the  "  Puritanic 
Sunday." 

He  says:  "What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  our  Sunday  no  one 
can  tell.  Its  fate  ought  to  be  fair  and  even  noble  when 
one  thinks  about  the  growth  of  common  sense.  The  idea 
of  a  day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  ought  to  ask  no  aid 
from  revelation,  so  easily  should  it  repose  upon  the  wants 
of  our  race.  And  if  to  this  conception  of  rest  be  added 
the  idea  of  a  certain  high  and  moral  education,  the  day 
should  still  find  ample  support  in  the  processes  of  reason. 
A  majority  of  Americans,  perhaps,  favor  the  day  because 
of  their  religious  beliefs  and  feelings;  but  almost  the 
entire  population  ought  to  confess  the  value  of  a  season 
which  might  offer  rest  and  a  certain  mental  and  spiritual 
elevation  to  the  millions  who  are  gathered  in  the  fortj^- 
four  States. 

"  But  absolute  rest,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  horse  and 
dog,  is  not  adequate  to  the  high  nature  of  man.  On  Sun- 
day he  may  well— indeed,  he  must— stroll  into  the  parks, 
the  woods,  or  fields;  he  must  move  quietlj'  through  gal- 
leries of  art ;  he  should  sit  down  in  the  halls  of  music  or, 
what  is  better  in  summer,  hear  music  in  the  open  air;  he 
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-should  realize  that  he  has  a  form  of  soul  which  needs 
each  week  at  least  one  good  feast  of  more  divine  food. 
His  nation  or  State,  if  it  has  any  mind  and  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  for  his  sake  com- 
pel labor  to  cease ;  will  close  saloon,  race-track,  the  fight- 
ing-ring; will  close  all  gates  that  are  infei-nal,  and  will 
fling  open  gates  of  a  celestial  quality  so  far  as  they  are 
possessed  by  our  defective  civilization.  All  these  uses  of 
Simday  fall  under  the  head  of  education — the  education 
a  State  may  order  and  protect.  It  may  be  called  the  civil 
salvation,  and  should  i-esemble  that  of  the  Church  in 
being  free  to  all. 

"  The  Sunday  of  those  who  worship  a  Creator  must  add 
to  the  beauties  of  the  citizen's  Sunday  acts  and  hours  of 
"worship  and  deeds  of  charity.  It  need  not  cast  away  any 
part  of  the  civil  Sunday ;  it  may  only  add  to  it  the  wor- 
ship and  active  benevolence  which  follow  as  effects  from 
the  espousal  of  a  religion ;  but  it  cannot  ally  its  sacred 
season  in  any  manner  with  daily  labor,  the  bull-fight,  the 
race-track,  or  with  the  low  amusements  of  the  Roman 
past,  nor  with  the  melancholy  and  inhuman  customs  of 
the  Pm-itans." 


THE   NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THE  group  of  articles  on  the  "  Issues  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Campaign;"  the  two  on  "Spending  Public 
Money,"  by  Congressmen  Reed  and  Holman;  "The 
"World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  by  Director-General 
Davis;  "An  International  Monetary  Conference,"  by 
Congressman  Springer,  and  "The  Degeneration  of  Tam- 
many," by  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  are  reviewed  in  the 
-department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

WE   LIVE   TOO  FAST. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  attributes  a  great  part  of  our  ills  and 
ailments  to  fast  living.  The  American  lives  altogether 
too  fast :  "  He  works  harder  than  does  any  other  man  or 
woman  on  earth.  His  business  is  always  with  him;  he 
has  no  rest,  no  cessation,  no  relief  from  the  strain.  His 
■daily  routine  is  one  of  intense  and  ever-present  excite- 
ment." The  outcome  is  that  to  sustain  his  rapidly 
exhausted  system  he  is  compelled  to  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  is  driven  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  change  at  will  our  surroundings  or 
lessen  the  drive  and  competition  of  this  modern  life,  we 
must  find  some  way  of  increasing  our  ability  to  undergo 
the  strain.  The  remedies  suggested  are  exercise  and  fresh 
air. 

THE   ANTI-SLAVERY   CONFERENCE. 

Alfred  Le  Ghait,  the  Belgian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  furnishes  some  general  infonnation  regarding  the 
Anti-Slavery  Conference  which  recently  met  in  Brussels. 
The  work  of  the  convention  consisted  chiefly  in  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  measures  for  the  repression  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  General  Act  passed  dealt  especially 
with  the  suppression  of  the  tralHc  in  the  localities  of  its 
origin  and  upon  the  sea. 

AGAINST   SUBSIDIZING   SHIPS. 

Captain  John  Codman,  in  his  article  on  "  Shall  We  Have 
Eree  Ships?"  strongly  opposes  the  granting  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  subsidies  and  bounties  for  the  promotion  of 
ship-building.  He  regards  such  appropriations  as  an  ex- 
tortionate tax  upon  the  people,  and  asserts  that  the 
Subsidy  Bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  was  a  "direct 
and  needless  bonus  to  already  existing  steamship  compa- 
nies, who  will  not  be  induced  by  it  to  build  a  single  vessel 
that  they  could  not  have  built  in  the  course  of  their  reg- 


ular business,  and  who  will  not  reduce  their  rate  of  freight 
or  passage  one  penny  for  the  benefit  of  the  jjeople  who 
have  bestowed  this  bounty  upon  them." 

OUR   COMMERCE   WITU   CHILI. 

"  Our  Commercial  Relations  with  Chili "  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics.  The  commerce  of  Chili 
with  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  in  value  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  it  will 
never  be  much  greater:  "The  natural  conditions  forbid 
any  considerable  commerce,  and  the  lines  of  trade  are  so 
thoroughly  established  that  unless  her  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  should  be  entirely 
cut  off,  the  business  of  the  country  will  still  be  conducted 
through  the  branch  houses  which  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, and  Hamburg  have  had  long  and  firmly  established 
at  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  of  the  Republic.  The 
United  States  does  not  need  the  nitrates  of  Chili,  as  they 
are  required  by  the  impoverished  soil  of  Europe,  nor  her 
copper  or  silver;  and  there  is  very  little  of  her  products, 
except  wool,  that  we  can  use." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  Hon.  Wal- 
ter Clark's  paper,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  are  properly  parts  of  the  post- 
office  system. 

Hamlin  Garland,  who  has  rapidly  become  an  authority 
on  things  occidental,  and  more  specifically  on  the  "Western 
farmer's  Ufe,  contributes  a  readable  paper  entitled  "The 
Alliance  Wedge  in  Congress,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
personality  and  significance  of  each  of  the  out-and-out 
Alliance  members  of  the  House.  There  are  nine  of  them, 
including  their  leader,  the  Hon.  Jerry  Simpson ;  and  Mr. 
Garland  considers  that  their  compact  little  phalanx  bids 
fair  to  assume  much  of  the  importance  which  they  them- 
selves predict  for  it.  "  These  men, "  he  says,  "  corroborated 
my  own  impression  that  great  forces  are  moving.  There 
seems  approaching  a  great  periodic  popular  upheaval 
similar  to  that  of  '61.  Everywhere,  as  I  went  through 
the  aisles  of  the  House,  I  saw  it  and  heard  it.  The  young 
Democrats  were  almost  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
domineering  policy  of  the  old  legislators.  The  Republi- 
cans were  apprehensive,  almost  desperate.  Place-holders 
were  beginning  to  tremble,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  men 
who  were  advocating  right  and  justice  instead  of  policy 
sat  eager,  ready  for  the  struggle.  They  have  everything 
to  win  and  nothing  to  lose  in  the  vital  discussion  and 
reorganization  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  sure  to  come." 

The  industrial  grievances  that  General  J.  B.  Weaver 
writes  about  in  "  The  Three-Fold  Contention  of  Industry" 
are,  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 

1.  For  a  home  upon  the  earth,  the  poor  must  sue  at  the 
feet  of  the  land  speculator. 

2.  For  our  currency  we  are  remanded  to  the  mercies  of 
a  gigantic  money  trust. 

3.  For  terms  upon  which  we  may  use  the  highways  we 
must  consult  the  kings  of  the  rail  and  their  private  traffic 
associations.  For  rapid  transit  of  information  we  bow 
obligingly  to  a  telegraph  monopoly  dominated  by  a  single 
mind. 

Mr.  Flower's  February  article  on  hypnotism  is  followed 
this  month  by  "  Some  Interesting  Cases"  of  psychical  re- 
search, recorded  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Savage.  They  deal 
with  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  rappings,  the  regulation 
phenomena,  and  are  quite  sufficiently  uncanny  to  attract 
readers  other  than  scientific  psychical  researchers. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY. 

THE  Forfnighflij  for  March  has  several  good  articles. 
Professor  Lombroso's  ou  "The  Physical  Insensibil- 
ity of  Wonien,"  Mr.  Henry  Blanchauip's  "Thoughts  of  an 
Automaton,"  and  Archbishop  Walsh's  on  "Irish  Educa- 
tion," are  noticed  elsewhere. 

DISSIPATION   OF  ENERGY. 

Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson) ,  President  of  the 
British  Royal  Society,  has  an  important  article  on  the 
"Dissipation  of  Energy."  He  complains  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  grown  up  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century  has  given  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
to  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion,  which  it  revives  in  a 
more  subtle  form.  Lord  Kelvin  maintains  that  there  is  a 
universal  tendency  toward  the  dissipation  of  mechanical 
energy,  and  as  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  best  of 
modern  scientific  belief,  is  dynamically  analogous  to 
clockwork,  he  thinks  that  the  world  will  in  time  become 
as  void  of  life  as  the  moon. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  'dissipation  of  energy'  forces 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  within  a  finite  period  of  time 
past  the  earth  must  have  been,  and  within  a  finite  pefiod 
of  time  to  come  must  again  be,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
man  as  at  present  constituted,  unless  operations  have  been 
and  are  to  be  performed  which  are  impossible  under  the 
laws  governing  the  known  operations  going  on  at  present  in 
the  material  world." 

THE   DANGER   OF   MODERN   FINANCE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  M.P. ,  gives  the  public  the  result 
of  an  experience  gained  during  forty -four  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  financial  world.  In  the  very  perfection  of 
the  credit  and  banking  system  of  England,  he  thinks,  lies 
the  danger  which  threatens  that  country.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  English  credit  sj'stem  is  without  a  parallel  in 
any  other  financial  centre  in  the  world.  "  But  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  wealthy  repository  of  the  money  of  the 
world,  has  no  reserve  worthy  of  the  name.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  credit  rest  ou  the  small  final  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  like  an  inverted  pyramid — a  great  su- 
perstructure balanced  on  inadequate  support." 

He  suggests  the  following  three  remedies : 

1.  A  reserve  imposed  by  legislation  on  banks  and  bank- 
ers, varying  with  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  which  can 
be  withdrawn  on  demand  or  at  very  short  notice,  the 
same  law  to  apply  to  the  minimum  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  exclusive  of  bankers'  reserves. 

2.  That  the  Bank  of  England  should  restrict  its  invest- 
ments to  British  Government  securities  and  commercial 
bills,  of  which  latter  some  bills  might  be  payable  abroad. 
This  would  not  preclude  the  bank  from  lending  on  other 
securities  as  hitherto. 

3.  That  the  bank  be  empowered  and  required  to  issue 
£1  notes  under  precisely  the  same  regulations  as  obtain 
with  regard  to  the  existing  note  issue,  namely,  above 
£16,450,000  against  gold,  with  a  certain  permissible  pro- 
portion against  silver. 

WILL   THERE  BE   A   REVOLUTION   IN   RUSSIA? 

There  have  been  so  many  predictions  as  to  the  unmi- 
nence  of  a  revolution  in  Russia  that  it  is  with  but  languid 
curiosity  that  we  read  in  St«pniak's  paper,  "  The  Russian 
Famine  and  the  Revolution,"  that  all  Russians,  without 
distinction  of  party,  regard  the  present  famine  as  a  break- 
down of  the  whole  political  system.  The  same  opinion 
prevails  among  all  foreigners  interested  in  Russian  affairs, 
politicians,  journalists,  and  general  readers.  All  expect 
a  revolution  in  Russia.     Stepniak  says  that  if  there  be 


extensive  rioting  in  the  famine-stricken  provinces  there' 
will  be  undoubtedly  a  great  and  sweeping  revolution  iit 
Russia.  Even  a  comparatively  insignificant  insurrection 
in  the  country  would  transform  the  towns  into  revolu- 
tionary volcanoes.  But  Stepniak  is  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  while  a  popular  revolution  is  looming  in  the 
background,  it  is  not  imminent  just  now.  This  year  and 
next  year  are  not  likely  to  bring  with  them  popular  dis- 
turbances of  a  serious  nature.  Bankruptcy,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  is  substituted  for  revolution;  that  is  the  long  and_ 
short  of  it. 

MALTHUT  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  article  in  this  number  on 
the  "  Rapid  Growth  of  the  Population  in  India, "  asks,  "  Is 
the  country  too  densely  populated?"  His  reply  is  not 
very  clear.  The  population  of  India,  he  says,  altogether 
does  not  average  more  than  1.50  souls  jier  square  mile, 
but  in  Behar  it  rises  to  900  per  square  mile.  It  will  in- 
crease, he  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  famine  wUl  kill  on  an  average  half  a  million  every 
year. 

MR.    MEREDITH   AS   POET. 

Professor  Dowden  writes  enthusiastically  concerning" 
Mr.  Meredith's  poems.  It  is  a  long  critical  paper  which, 
it  is  impossible  to  condense  and  difficult  to  extract  from ; 
but  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  it  may  be  gained  from  the 
concluding  sentences : 

"To  many  persons,  not  long  since,  Mr.  Meredith's 
novels  seemed  to  be  the  Woods  of  Westermain,  dark,  ob- 
scure, and  unfrequented.  Like  Poliphilus,  in  the  Renais- 
sance allegory,  they  have  now  emerged  out  of  the  dark 
wood,  and  are  about  to  refresh  themselves  from  its  waters. 
But  in  the  magical  woodcut  of  Fra  Francesco  Colonna's 
romance,  at  the  moment  when  he  stoops  to  drink,  the 
attention  of  Poliphilus  is  arrested  by  a  wondrously  sweet 
song;  with  hand  already  scooped  for  the  water,  he  pauses 
and  looks  up.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  this  article  touches 
for  any  reader  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  the  nerve  of 
hearing  and  awakens  his  sense  to  the  song  of  the  bird." 

JEWS   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

Madame  Darmesteter  gives  us  a  study  of  the  Jews,  the 
fifth  of  her  series  of  papers  on  "  France  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century."    She  says: 

"  The  dark  ages  were  not  intolerant  to  the  Jew.  Jews 
and  Christians  intermarried;  the  difference  of  religion 
was  held  no  obstacle  to  friendship ;  Jews  were  served  by 
Christian  servants ;  the  sick  Catholic  called  in  the  Jewish 
doctor;  nay,  many  households  faithful  to  the  Church 
were  nourished  by  preference  on  Jewish  bread  and  meat. 
The  Christian  landlords  employed  a  Jewish  steward,  and 
in  Spain,  as  in  the  South  of  France,  nearly  all  the  land- 
agents,  tax-collectors,  and  magistrates'  clerks  were  men 
of  Jewish  faith  and  blood.  In  England,  and  so  late  as 
13;22,  the  Jewish  money-lenders  commonly  housed  their 
treasure  in  the  parish  church  for  safety  against  thieves. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Church  should  seek  to  defend 
herself  against  the  progress  of  Judaism.  From  1227  to 
1284  six  councils  were  held  in  order  to  decide  on  the  sepa- 
ration and  humiliation  of  the  Jew." 

The  Church  burned  the  Intolerants ;  the  nations  burned 
the  Jews.  The  Church  rebuked  the  successors,  and  the 
Jews  have  never  been  more  liberally  treated  than  in  the 
Tertitian  Church.  In  1290,  16,. 511  Jews  were  expelled 
from  English  soil.  Sixteen  years  later  they  were  banished 
from  France  only  to  be  recalled  in  nine  years,  with  per- 
mission to  exact  a  legal  usury  of  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  per  cent.     After  the  Black  Death  of  1348  the  Jews 
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'wcie  massacred  from  every  city  in  the  South  of  France, 
l)iit  the  need  of  money  brought  them  back.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  in  1394  the  whole  of  the  Jews  were  once 
,more  expelled  from  France. 

THE   THOUGHTS   OF  A  HUMAN  AUTOMATON. 

Mr.  Henry  Blanchamp  has  an  article  which  will  prob- 
•ably  excite  considerable  attention.  It  is  a  plain,  bold 
•declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  human  irresponsibility,  and 
is  verj'  interesting  from  that  point  of  view.  Mr.  Blan- 
champ begins  by  asserting  that  he  is  an  automaton,  a 
puppet  dangling  on  any  distinctive  wire  which  fate  holds 
with  unrelaxiug  gripe.  Free  will  is  a  myth  invented  by 
man  to  satisfy  his  emotions,  not  his  reason.  The  human 
being  must  now  descend  from  his  imaginary  elevation 
-and  join  the  ranks  of  the  other  animals. 

"  With  the  body  of  a  refined  ape  and  some  of  the  primi- 
"tive  instincts  of  the  tiger,  he  is  most  anxious  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  supernatm'al  God-created  being." 

It  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Tve  are  irresponsible  automata  whose  actions  and  thoughts 
are  predestined  to  the  minutest  details.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  science  is  one  long  endeavor  to  prove  the  external 
-world  to  be  a  huge  automatic  machine.  Determinism 
reduces  the  human  species  to  mere  machinery.  Its  dis- 
ciples never  waver  and  never  doubt.  It  is  greater  than 
all  religions,  for  it  includes  them  all,  as  the  beautiful  in- 
cludes the  good.  ReUgion,  according  to  Mr.  Blanchamp, 
is  the  form  of  inellectual  measles.  If  it  is  caught  in  later 
years  it  becomes  a  disease  fraught  with  danger.  Mr. 
Blanchamp  then  proceeds  to  contrast  Determinism  with 
the  Christian  religion.  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  make 
every  allowance  for  Christ's  absolute  ignorance  of  sci- 
•ence;  an  ignorance  for  which  he  should  not  be  blamed, 
because  of  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  which  informed 
the  contemporary  system  of  education. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE   National   Review   seems  to   be  putting  on  new 
life;   the  present  number  is    distinctly  above  the 
-average. 

IS  MR.   GLADSTONE  TOO   OLD   FOR  OFFICE? 

"  Constitutionalist"  declares  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
any  regard  for  the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  will 
retire  before  the  general  election.  He  further  asserts 
that  an  octogenarian  statesman  who  cannot  attend  the 
•opening  of  Parliament  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  is  not  the  man  who  should  appeal  to  the  country 
for  a  majority  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which  he  is  physi- 
cally incapable  of  doing.  It  is  maintained  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone no  longer  is,  nor  can  ever  hope  to  be  again,  in  a 
condition  either  to  lead  the  Opposition  or  to  be  head  of 
the  Government  with  the  acting,  directing,  and  controlling 
capacity  imperatively  demanded  from  persons  in  such  a 
position.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister  at  eighty- 
one,  but  he  used  to  sleep  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  his 
policy  was  a  policy  of  do-nothingi.sm.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  for  him  to  appeal  to  the 
•country  to  give  him  a  position  which  he  cannot  fill  is,  in 
"  Constitutionalist's"  opinion,  something  very  umch  like  a 
Iraud. 

WANTED,    A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  INTO  INFLUENZA. 

Lord  Dunraven  replies  to  Dr.  Maclaggan's  article  on  the 
influenza  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  maintains  that 
the  doctors  are  entirely  at  sea  about  the  origin  of  this  jjes- 
tilence.  He  demands  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission to  find  out  all  about  it.  It  will  take  a  very  clever 
royal  commission  to  do  that.     He  says: 


"  This  universal  medical  agnosticism  is  disquieting.  We 
want  a  large  and  searching  inquiry  into  effects,  and  we 
desire  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  into  cause. 
What  is  required  with  far  more  urgency  is  the  careful 
collection,  classification,  and  examination  of  facts  gathered 
over  a  widely  extended  area,  in  order  that  a  rational 
mode  of  treatment  of  effects  may  be  founded  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 
The  end  desired  can  only  be  accomplished  through  exam- 
ination into  the  whole  subject  by  a  select  body  of  compe- 
tent men.  A  royal  commission  would  appear  to  constitute 
the  most  suitable  means;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  recommend  the  appointment  of  such  a  body,  the 
British  public  would  not  grudge  the  money  necessary  to 
carrying  out  the  work." 

THE   CRUELTY  OF  ANGLING. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hodgson,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Trout  Fishing 
Begins,"  pleads  for  a  close  time  for  trout  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  March.  He  says  that 
trout-fishing  is  becoming  a  science.  A  fly-rod  must  not 
weigh  more  than  a  pound,  hooks  are  of  180  sorts,  and  each 
sort  has  thirty  sizes.  There  are  flies  for  each  month  of 
the  season  and  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  that  with  all  this  elaboration  trout-fishing  continues 
to  be  cruel.  Angling  involves  cruelty  all  round,  inflict- 
ing alike  upon  the  fish  and  the  worm  terrible  pain : 

"  Clearly  it  is  custom  which  has  staled  our  perception 
into  the  ethics  of  angling.  Otherwise  we  should  have  no 
scruple  about  casting  into  the  air,  instead  of  into  the 
stream,  and  hooking  larks,  ■nhich  would  be  monstrous. 
Perhaps,  then,  as  the  art  of  angling  progresses,  we  shall 
only  use  artificial  baits,  never  living  ones,  and  be  furnished 
with  tackle  which,  while  thin  and  light  enough  not  to 
fall  into  the  water  with  a  splash,  will  be  strong  enough 
to  jerk  the  trout  to  land  within  an  instant  after  he  has 
seized  the  hook.  This  suggestion  will  appear  absurd  to 
the  men  who  think  that  the  playing  of  a  trout  is  the  chief 
delight  of  the  sport;  but  if  we  are  logical  and  honest 
we  must  admit  it." 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  BLACKS. 

Lady  Blake,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  gives  a  bad  character  to  the  West  Indian  blacks. 
She  says: 

"  The  blacks  are  not  a  prepossessing  people.  Their  great 
merit  appears  to  be  their  cheerful,  good-tempered  disposi- 
tions. Life  to  them  seems  made  up  of  dance  and  song 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  tempered  by  much  rum.  There 
is  something  rather  attractive  about  them  just  at  first. 
They  are  lazy,  greedy,  dishonest,  fond  of  rum,  and  lack 
all  reasoning  power.  They  dislike  regular  work,  and, 
having  earned  a  dollar  or  two,  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  again.  A  pennyworth 
of  salt  fish  and  a  penny  'bread'  (loaf)  suflSce  the  family 
for  a  day." 

The  negroes,  however,  have  one  great  virtue— they  see 
ghosts,  which  they  call /H»if*i.s.  The  spirit  of  a  dead  man, 
they  say,  walks  for  three  days  after  death,  and  on  the 
third  night  he  sleeps  in  the  bed  in  which  the  dead  person 
died,  after  which  he  disappears.  The  junibi,  however, 
is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  round,  "a  creatiu'e 
something  between  a  dog  and  a  calf,  which  sits  at  night 
on  a  stone,  if  it  can  find  one  conveniently  situated  at 
cross-roads,  and  springs  on  the  back  of  the  passer-by." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  has  a  brightly  written  article,  in 
which  she  deplores  the  decay  of  modern  society,  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  an  opening  for  a  great  lady  who  will 
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restore  the  salon  and  rally  round  her  all  those  who  pos- 
sess the  credentials  of  wit,  beauty,  and  grace.  Baroness 
de  Nyewelt  writes  on  Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  was  the  wife 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury and  became  mother  of  Prince  Rupert. 


WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Bevieio  contains  an  interesting  cal- 
culation as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Liberal  major- 
ity in  the  next  British  Parliament. 

Four  j'ears  ago  Mr.  J.  D.  Holms  calculated  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not  possibly  expect  to  have  a  greater 
majority  than  64.  Four  years'  more  by-elections  have 
convinced  him,  by  applying  the  same  rule  of  three,  that 
be  cannot  possibly  have  a  less  majority  than  60.  Mr. 
Holms'  figures  are  interesting,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  one 
will  be  sure  to  subject  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  has  a  very  pleasant  and  hopeful  paper 
concerning  the  West  Indies  as  a  winter  resort.  Barba- 
does,  he  thinks,  will  be  a  great  sanatorium  and  the  new 
fashionable  resort  for  Englishmen  in  want  of  rest.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Boult  suggests  that  the  University  of  London  should 
abandon  the  purely  educational  field  to  the  new  bodies 
that  are  being  constituted,  absorb  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  become  notliing  but  a  sublimated  examining 
board.  Mr.  Lionel  John  Wallace  contributes  a  verj' 
powerful  essay  in  defence  of  vivisection.  Mr.  Joseph  King 
pens  a  short  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  War  Office  in  the  New  Forest. 


THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

OF  the  variety  of  articles  in   the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  March,  none  call  for  particular  attention  ex- 
cepting Lady  Aberdeen's,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

NEW   STARS. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  explains  the  latest  theories  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  new  stars  which  appear  for  a  short 
time  and  then  disappear.  They  are  caused,  he  thinks,  by 
the  collision  of  two  meteor  swarms  which  are  travelling 
through  space  at  the  velocity  of  at  least  500  miles  a  sec- 
ond. Their  collision  with  each  other  produces  an  effect 
analogous  to  the  meeting  of  two  trains  at  a  level  crossing. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  collision  between  the  two  sets  of 
outlying  meteors,  then  the  thickest  part  of  one  swarm 
comes  into  the  other,  then  the  thickest  parts  of  both  come 
together. 

THE   LATEST  ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  describes  Mr.  Tesla's  latest  elec- 
trical discovery.  Mr.  Tesla  has  found  that  by  raising  the 
velocity  of  electricity  from  2,000  volts  to  50,000,  electricity 
will  pass  through  any  non-conducting  substance,  as  light 
passes  through  glass.  It  creates  no  shock,  and  can  be 
directed  for  a  considerable  distance  through  space  without 
the  aid  of  wires: 

"  Should  the  application  of  Mr.  Tesla's  results  ever  ful- 
fil the  bold  dreams  of  scientific  imagination,  we  shall  see 
a  social  and  political  change  at  least  as  important  as  that 
caused  by  the  railway  system  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Most  manual  labor  will  become  unnecessary,  as  unlimited 
power  will  be  available  at  every  man's  hand.  Engineer- 
ing works  will  be  ab'e  to  be  carried  out  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  has  yet  been  even  contemplated,  and  doubtless 
a  corresponding  era  of  material  prosperity  will  set  in ; 
but  whether  these  dreams  are  ever  fulfilled  or  not,  few 
who  attended  Mr.  Tesla's  lecture  will  forget  the  possibili- 
ties which  seemed  to  open  to  their  minds  when  they  saw 


a  living  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  electric  stomx 
receive  imharmed  in  his  hands  flashes  of  veritable  light- 
ning, and  waving  above  his  head  a  tube  through  which, 
the  very  life-blood  of  creation  pulsed  in  waves  of  purple 
fire." 

THE  REPAYMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  DEBT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hoare,  discussing  the  question  of  the  debt 
of  London,  proposes  that  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  stock,  the  leading  objects  of  which  he 
thus  summarizes : 

1.  Power  to  the  Council  to  buy  up  existing  stock  at 
a  premium. 

2.  Conversion  of  the  three  Metropolitan  stocks  into  one 
permanent  stock  with  the  assent  of  the  holders. 

3.  Enacting  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  net  debt  on 
the  permanent  stock  should  be  raised  in  rate  every  year. 

4.  Application  of  this  and  other  sources  of  sinking  fund 
in  buying  up  stock  below  par  or  its  accumulation  toward 
paying  off  the  whole  at  par. 

5.  Safeguarding  existing  stockholders  who  declined  ta 
convert. 

MORE  ABOUT  MINOR   POETS. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  who  recently  drew  up  a  list  of  sixty- 
six  living  poets,  now  adds  to  the  list,  together  with  seven 
other  names,  that  of  Mr.  Rudj'ard  Kipling. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Lefroy  has  died,  and  the  total  number 
of  living  English  poets  is  now  fixed  at  seventy-three,  of 
whom  fifty-seven  are  minor  and  sixteen  major. 

SOCIAL   CHANGES   IN   FIFTY   YEARS. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  gossips  pleasantlj'  about  the  social 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  half  a  century. 
The  article  is  slight,  but  pleasant.  There  are  more  plate- 
glass  windows  in  the  streets  and  better  lighting,  but  on. 
the  other  hand  there  are  more  spectacle-wearers.  There- 
are  more  hansom  cabs,  but  fewer  chariots. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  gives  us  another  chapter  from- 
his  reminiscences,  this  time  dealing  with  the  surrender  at 
Sedan.  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  repeats  for  the  hundredth 
time  her  usual  anathema,  this  time  under  the  heading  of 
the  "Partisans  of  the  Wild  Women."  Baron  Ferdinand 
Rothschild  writes  on  "  French  Eighteenth  Century  Art  in 
England."  Mr.  Edward  Delille  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  French  newspaper  press.  Lord  Vernon 
discourses  upon  the  settlement  of  landed  property,  and 
warns  the  House  of  Lords  against  standing  in  the  way  of 
land  reform.  He  proposes  that  it  should  be  enacted  that 
no  further  settlement  of  land  or  house  should  be  effected. 


THE   NEW    REVIEW. 

THE  article  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  " Tel- 
ephone and  Post-Office"  is  reviewed  elsewhere. 

LORD   DUFFERIN. 

The  lady  who  ■wTites  under  the  name  of  "Constance- 
Eaglestone"  has  a  short  article  on  England's  new  repre- 
sentative in  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  written  from 
the  fulness  of  knowledge  of  one  who  has  had  exceptional' 
opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  on  which  she  writes : 

"  In  private  life  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  a  man  of  many 
words.  Rather  does  he  encourage  others  to  talk,  though 
leaving  on  their  minds  later  the  impression  that  he  has- 
been  the  spokesman.  Certain  points  there  are  among  the- 
said  trifles  which  should  count  in  his  favor  in  Paris  as- 
elsewhere.  He  has  perceptions  as  well  as  opinions,  and. 
does  not  look  at  life  from  its  intellectual  side  only — sl. 
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common  error  in  this  our  cultured  day.  He  may  not 
himself  be  emotional,  but  he  knows  that  the  emotional 
plays  a  dominant  part  in  many  natures ;  he  may  not  him- 
self be  blinded  by  glamour,  but  he  knows  that  those  exist 
who  see  life  only  through  a  golden  or  an  ink-black  haze, 
emanating  from  their  own  inner  mood ;  and  he  judges  of 
men  as  individuals,  and  not  in  the  aggregate,  while  with 
him  instinctive  feeling  precedes  criticism,  though  the 
former  is  followed  closely  and  modified  by  the  sterner 
verdict  of  the  latter." 

LEFROY   THE   POET. 

John  Addiugton  Symonds  pays  a  parting  tribute  to 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy,  the  poet,  whose  characteristics 
he  describes  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Lefroy  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  religious 
faith  with  frank  delight  in  natural  loveliness,  to  be  a 
Christian  without  asceticism,  and  a  Greek  without  sensu- 
ality. I  can  imagine  that  this  will  appear  simple  to  many 
of  my  readers.  They  will  exclaim:  'We  do  not  need  a 
minor  poet  like  Lefroy  to  teach  that  lesson.  Has  not  the 
problem  been  solved  by  thousands?'  Perhaps  it  has.  But 
there  is  a  specific  note,  a  particular  purity,  a  clarified 
distinction  in  the  amalgam  offered  by  Lefroy.  What  I 
have  called  his  spiritual  appreciation  of  sensuous  beauty 
was  the  outcome  of  a  rare  and  exquisite  personality.  It 
has  the  translucent  quality  of  a  gem  beryl,  or  jacinth, 
which,  turn  it  to  the  light  and  view  it  from  all  sides, 
retains  one  flawless  color.  This  simplicity  and  absolute 
sincerity  of  instinct  is  surely  uncommon  in  our  perplexed 
epoch." 

M.  zola's  reminiscences  of  the  battle  of  magenta. 

M.  Zola's  "Recollections  of  the  Three  Wars "  carries 
us  this  month  as  far  as  the  campaign  of  1859.  He  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  there  is  nothing  much  that  is  notable 
in  the  paper,  excepting  in  the  account  of  how  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  Magenta  was  received  in  Paris. 

"  When,  as  we  came  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  we  saw,  afar 
off  in  front  of  the  printing  office  of  the  Moniteur,  a  little 
knot  of  people  standing  to  read  a  notice.  There  were  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  persons.  From  the  pavement 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  them  gesticulating,  laughing, 
calling  them  out.  We  crossed  the  road  quickly.  The 
notice  was  a  telegram,  written,  not  printed;  it  announced 
the  victory  of  Magenta,  in  four  lines.  The  wafers  which 
fixed  it  to  the  wall  were  not  yet  dry.  Evidently  we  were 
the  first  to  know  in  all  this  great  Paris  that  Sunday. 
People  came  running,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  a  sight 
to  see.  They  fraternized  at  once — strangers  shook  hands 
with  each  other.  A  gentleman  with  a  ribbon  at  his 
button-hole  explained  to  a  workman  how  the  battle  must 
have  occurred;  women  were  laughing  with  a  pretty 
laughter,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  inclined  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  bystanders.  Little  by 
little  the  crowd  grew ;  passers-by  were  beckoned ;  coach- 
men stopped  their  vehicles  and  came  down  from  their 
seats.  When  we  came  away  there  was  more  than  a 
thousand  people  there. 

"After  that  it  was  a  glorious  day.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  news  had  spread  to  the  whole  town.  We  thought  to 
bear  it  with  us,  but  it  outstripped  us,  for  we  could  not 
turn  a  comer  or  pass  along  a  street  without  at  once 
understanding  by  the  joy  on  every  face  that  the  thing 
was  known.  It  floated  in  the  sunshine,  it  came  on  the 
wind.  In  half  an  hour  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  changed ; 
solemn  expectancy  had  given  place  to  an  outburst  of  tri- 
umyjh .  We  sauntered  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  among  crowds  who  laughed  for  joy.     The  eyes  of 


the   women   had   a   special   tenderness.      And   the   word 
'Magenta'  was  in  every  mouth." 

shooting  in  the  new  forest. 
'The   Hon.    Gerald  Lascelles   has   a  pleasant  paper   on 
shooting  in   the  great  sporting  domain  of   the  Norman 
kings.     He  says: 

"  Shooters  who  work  hard  and  do  not  despise  rabbits 
can  accumulate  six  hundred,  even  eight  hundred  head  at 
a  cost  of  £20,  while  the  average  sportsman  may  reckon — if 
he  understands  what  he  is  about — on  getting  some  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  head,  including  fi-om  twenty  to 
thirty  couple  of  woodcock,  if  the  year  be  favorable,  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of  feathered  game  of  all  kinds  and  sorts. 
One  hundred  couple  of  snipe  is  no  uncommon  recoi'd, 
though  even  with  this  quarry  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
dog  than  to  his  master." 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Confemjiorary  Review  for  March  is  a  very  strong 
number.  We  notice  elsewhere  Sir  Gavan  Duffy's 
reminiscences  of  Carlyle,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  Spur- 
geon,  Canon  Blackley  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme, 
General  Booth  on  social  problems  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
Archbishop  Walsh  on  the  Convent  National  Schools  of 
Ireland.     There  remain  besides  several  solid  articles. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Lord  Hobhouse  defends  the  London  County  Council 
from  its  assailants  by  explaining  exactly  what  the  Council 
is  and  what  it  has  done.  He  is  astonished  at  the  vigor 
that  the  Council  has  thrown  into  its  purely  administrative 
work.  "  The  result  has  been  an  administration  upright 
beyond  even  cavil,  putting  a  stop  to  waste  and  promoting 
economy,  and  so  efficient  as  to  defy  the  most  hostile 
criticism. 

"  All  this  has  been  done  under  the  cold  shade  of  minis- 
terial neglect,  and  under  the  perpetual  fusillade  of  hostile 
attacks  from  bitter  and  unscrupulous  foes  fighting  in 
ambuscade  behind  an  anonymous  press;  all  done,  too,  in 
spite  of  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters." 

Lord  Hobhouse  then  deals  ad  seriatim  with  the  five 
heads  of  the  indictment  of  the  County  Council  which  he 
is  able  to  extract  from  the  City  Press,  and  proceeds  to 
deplore  the  attempt  of  the  rival  caucuses  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle strictly  on  the  lines  of  party  national  politics.  "  Sup- 
posing that  the  i-ank  and  file  of  the  political  parties  obey 
the  edict  of  their  leaders,  we  shall  have  taken  a  distinct 
step  backward  toward  the  state  of  things  against  which 
we  rebelled,  viz.,  the  government  of  London  by  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  govern- 
ment by  and  in  the  interests  of  Londoners." 

After  incidentally  reproving  Mr.  Webb's  workingman, 
who  does  not  care  twopence  about  the  great  issues  of  the 
day.  Lord  Hobhouse  concludes  by  stating  the  essence  of 
the  late  election  as  follows :  "  Let  all  bear  in  mind  what 
is  the  kernel  and  essence  of  the  contest  now  going  on. 
Are  Londoners  to  have  a  municipal  government  with  the 
ordinary  incidents,  such  as  has  been  found  beneficial  in 
other  large  towns,  or  are  they  to  find  that  under  the 
name  and  the  pretence  of  local  government  they  have 
been  put  off  with  nothing  but  a  new  plan  for  electing  the 
old  Board  of  Works  with  hardly  more  functions  than 
before?  Is  London  to  have  self-government  in  local 
affairs  or  not?" 

GREEK   MYTHOLOGY   AND   THE  BIBLE. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  has  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,   in  which   she   says  the  fundamental   difference 
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between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  theology  was  that 
good  and  evil  to  the  Greeks  were  but  the  difference  of  one 
color  to  another,  whereas  to  the  Hebrews  they  were  the 
difference  of  light  and  darkness : 

"Whenever  we  suppose  that  in  choosing  the  wrong 
instead  of  the  right  we  are  enriching  life  with  new  color- 
ing instead  of  turning  from  light  to  darkness  (and  we  are 
so  tempted  very  often),  there,  I  believe,  we  make  the 
largest  error  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  and 
turn  away  from  all  that  makes  the  hope  of  himianity. 
But  when  we  quit  the  enclosure  of  our  own  personality 
and  seek  to  understand  the  moral  forces  that  move  the 
woiid,  then  I  believe  also  that  we  err,  unless  we  take  up, 
for  a  time,  the  Greek  point  of  view  regarding  those  im- 
pulses which  result  in  wrong  as  something  to  be  explained 
rather  than  abhorred,  and  trying  to  understand  what  we 
call  evil  as  carefully  as  we  understand  what  is  good.  But 
how  shall  we  know,  it  may  be  asked,  when  we  ought  to 
take  the  Greek  view  and  the  Hebrew?  I  believe  that 
God  reveals  to  human  spirits  their  ideal  function  in  the 
moment  of  presenting  that  issue  which  is  its  opportunity, 
and  that  to  try  and  determine  it  by  a  rule  that  can  be 
interpreted  apart  from  the  conscience  is  to  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead.'' 

HOW   TO   SAVE   "HODGE." 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  in  the  second  of  his  papers  on 
"Village  Life  in  France  and  England,"  declares  that  a 
righteous  allotment  law  would  induce  the  young  villagers 
to  stay  at  home ;  for  he  believes  that  the  popularity  of 
the  rural  life  in  France  is  due  to  its  landed  system.  He 
thinks  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of 
intimidation,  which  will  prevent  self-government  being  a 
reality  in  some  rural  parishes. 

He  says:  "But  if  parishes  of  less  than  five  hundred 
souls  be  attached  to  neighbor  parishes;  if  the  vote  be 
single,  secret,  not  cumulative,  not  assisted  in  the  case  of 
illiterates ;  if  the  polling  papers  be  free  from  the  appended 
number  which  is  the  terror  of  uneducated  voters  in  the 
present  ballot;  if  the  public-houses  be  closed  upon  polling 
day  and  house-to-house  canvassing  be  made  illegal,  I 
believe  that  intimidation  may  be  minimized  and  the  vox 
populi  be  fairly  genuine." 

The  Parish  Council,  according  to  Mr.  Tuckwell,  has 
got  to  do  many  things :  "  The  Council  will  bring  gas  to 
the  country;  will  pave  and  light  the  dark,  muddy  streets; 
arrange,  as  do  French  villages,  a  ball  and  concert;  will 
tempt  actors,  conjurers,  minstrels,  lecturers;  will  consti- 
tute bazaar  and  flower-show ;  lay  out  cricket-ground  and 
swimming-bath;  store  village  library." 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  March  contains 
some  good  reading.  Miss  Helen  Zimmem's  paper 
on  "Italian  Poets  of  To-day,"  with  metrical  translations 
In  English,  gives  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  contem- 
porary men  who  are  the  successors,  if  not  the  heirs,  of 
Tasso,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Dante.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing gossipy  paper  on  "The  City  of  St.  Andrews,"  in  which 
appears  the  following  amusing  story.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  public  dinner  at  which  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews 
was  assembled,  along  with  the  best  of  the  neighboring 
gentry  and  notables: 

"  The  evening  was  advanced  when  a  venerable  squire  of 
ancient  name  and  lineage  arose  to  propose  a  toast.  Sel- 
dom have  I  heard  one  more  successful.  He  began  mod- 
estly. It  is  always  well  to  begin  modestly.  'I  feel,'  said 
the  good  man,  'that  for  a  plain  country  squire  like  myself 


to  address  a  dignified  body  like  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Andrews,  including  in  its  number  various  learned  pro- 
fessors, is  indeed  to  cast  pearls  before  swine. '  He  had  to 
pause  long  ere  he  got  further.  Thunderous  applause 
broke  forth.  The  swine  cheered  as  if  they  would  never 
leave  off.  We  all  knew  perfectly  what  the  laird  meant. 
I  was  sitting  next  to  him  as  he  spoke  the  words.  I  heard 
them  with  these  ears." 

Another  out-of-the-way  paper  is  the  continuation  of 
"  Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel, "  which  is  devoted  to 
camping-out  in  Palestine  and  visits  to  Mispath,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Hebron.  The  most  readable  paper  in  the 
magazine,  however,  is  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury's  account  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  de  Gaitaut,  the  governess  of 
the  princes  of  France,  whose  memoirs  give  a  curious 
insight  into  many  famous  passages  in  French  history  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  Mr.  Aikman  describes  the  nitrate 
fields  of  Chili  in  a  paper  which  is  brief  and  somewhat 
disappointing.  The  "  Son  of  the  Marshes"  is  one  of  those 
delightful  historical  papers  which  make  us  rejoice  that 
the  mantle  of  Richard  Jefferies  has  fallen  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  living  writer.  There  is  a  clever  review  of  "Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles"  in  the  literary  notices  at  the  end  of 
the  magazine. 


HARPER'S. 

MR.  EDWARD  ANTHONY  BRADFORD'S  paper 
on  alien  rights,  "America  for  the  Americans," 
and  M.  De  Blowitz'  story  of  how  he  interviewed  the  new- 
made  King  of  Spain  are  drawn  from  at  greater  length  in 
another  department. 

There  is  really  something  quite  pathetic  in  Mr.  Howells' 
little  speech  of  abdication  with  which  he  makes  his  conge' 
from  the  "Editor's  Study."  He  says  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable  about  his 
neighbors  the  "Easy  Chair  "  and  the  "Drawer,"  the  latter 
of  which  is  to  expand  into  his  own  "  Study  "  when  the 
Cosmopolitan  has  claimed  its  own.  But,  as  he  says,  "It 
is  not  given  us  entirely  to  rejoice  in  our  successors;  it  is 
not,  somehow,  perfectly  pleasing  to  be  inherited."  And 
it  is  not  unalloyed  fun  with  which  Mr.  Howells  pictures 
Mr.  Warner's  entrance  into  that  quondam  temple  of  real- 
ism. "  We  imagine  his  looking  curiously  at  the  collection 
of  moral  bric-^-brac  of  the  latter,  and  asking  himself, 
'What  strange  gods  are  these?'  when  he  comes  to  the  lit- 
tle side  altars  with  the  pictures  or  the  busts  of  canonized 
realists  above  them.  They  strike  him  as  a  rabble  of 
unnaturalized  foreigners,  these  literary  "divinities  from 
France  and  Italy  and  Norway  and  the  furthermost  parts 
of  Spain,  who  have  long  been  the  cult  of  the  'Study;' 
and  he  sentences  the  poor  gods  to  exile  with  his  humorous 
smile,  more  inexorable  than  the  austerest  frown.  He  has 
the  Christmas  Boy  remove  them  one  by  one,  and  takes 
out  a  romanticist  and  dusts  him  off  and  puts  him  up  in 
each  vacant  place,  till  he  comes  to  that  great  first  of  all 
realists,  the  supreme  artist,  the  incomparable  master  of 
fiction — him  with  the  look  of  the  baffled  peasant,  the 
troubled  deity,  whose  troubled  face  is  perplexed  with  the 
vain  endeavor  to  live  some  Christ-like  solution  of  the  rid- 
dle upon  the  painful  earth.  .  .  .  The  place  that  has 
known  Tolstoi  knows  him  no  more  forever.  Up  goes  the 
bust  of  Thackeray  on  his  empty  shrine,  and  all  the  news- 
papers think  Walter  Scott  has  come  to  his  own  again." 

Julian  Ralph  occupies  much  of  the  magazine's  space  in 
two  of  his  long  descriptive  articles,  the  first  of  which 
tells  of  the  fur  territories,  of  the  Indian  traders,  their 
"  huskie-dogs"  and  methods  of  business.  Naturally  Mr. 
Remington  does  the  illustration.     In  the  second  article 
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Iklr.  Ralph  describes  "The  Capitals  of  the  Northwest." 
He  is  not  es])ecially  daring  in  preciictinK  a  splendid  future 
just  aliead  of  the  lusty  twins  of  the  Northwest,  Mimie- 
apolis  and  St.  Paul.  Of  course  this  success  is  to  come 
from  the  wheat  of  the  Reil  River  Valley,  '"  which  is  by 
some  students  of  such  comparative  values  declared  to  be 
the  third  aRricultural  region,  in  point  of  fertility,  in  the 
world,  there  being  one  Asiatic  and  one  African  valley  in 
the  foreground  beyond  it. 

"There  are  8,832,000  acres  in  the  valley,  and  less  than 
a  quarter  of  it  was  in  crop  last  year.  If  every  acre  were 
put  into  wheat  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  wheat; 
it  would  become  a  drug.  As  it  is,  of  the  portion  that  is 
rmder  cultivation  only  about  three-quarters  were  in 
wheat,  and  the  jneld  of  last  year  was  estimated  at  from 
30,000,000  to  37.000,000  bushels,  grown  at  the  average 
proportion  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre." 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Paderewski  articles  in  the  March  Century  and 
Professor  Henrj'  C.  Adams'  economic  paper  on 
■"The  Farmer  and  Railvvaj-  Legislation"  are  reviewed 
among  the  ''Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

There  is  begun  in  this  number  the  series  of  lectures 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  delivered,  just  a 
year  ago,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  inaugurating 
the  course  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull, 
of  Baltimore,  in  memory  of  a  little  sou  whom  they  lost. 
This  first  essay  bears  the  title,  ''Oracles  Old  and  New." 
It  is  taken  up  with  defining  the  art  of  poesy  and  its  prov- 
ince, and  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  scientific 
treatment  is  appropriate  and  necessary.  Mr.  Stedman 
has  done  his  work  with  admirable  care  and  judgment, 
and  his  papers  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  poets 
and  scholars. 

Richard  Rathbun  describes  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  between  many  illustrations  of 
the  deepest  deep  sea  and  its  inhabitants — some  of  them 
almost  fascinating  in  their  uncanny  monstrosity.  The 
Fish  Commission  began  in  a  very  modest  way  in  the  year 
1871,  when  reports  from  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  showed  a  warning  decrease  in  the  ocean 
crop. 

'•  The  occurrence  of  a  decrease  is  established  by  statis- 
tics, its  causes  and  remedies  determined  by  scientific 
Investigations,  and  its  replenishment  is  accomplished  by 
fish-culture  or  legislation. 

"  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  decided  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  the  inshore  fisheries  for  cod,  once  assuring 
a  profitable  employment,  but  now  depleted  nearly  every- 
where. Is  it  practicable  to  re-establish  fishing-grounds 
where  no  defined  boundaries  exist,  where  the  entire  ocean 
is  before  them?  The  case  varies  with  the  species,  and 
must  be  determined  separately  for  each.  All  have  their 
«special  habits,  some  favorable  to  human  influence  and 
some  ojjpo.sed  to  them.  Certain  bodies  of  the  cod,  spend- 
ing their  summers  in  the  open  sea,  return  each  autumn 
to  their  chosen  spawning  and  feeding  grounds  in  shallow 
water,  while  others  jjrefer  the  rocky  shores  at  all  seasons. 
To  increase  the  numlxTS  of  either  kind  is  to  enlarge  the 
schools  which  assemble  periodically  within  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  fishing-boats,  or  live  continuously  at  their 
mercy.  This  fact,  first  proved  bj'  observations  of  the 
adult  fish,  has  been  confirme<i  by  the  hatching  work  of 
five  years  pa.st,  the  young,  in  countless  multitudes,  now 
filling  every  favored  sjjot  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
Maine." 

That  charming  writer  on   art  and  architecture,   Mrs. 


Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  contributes  the  opening  paper 
of  the  number,  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

"To  build  truthfully,  spontaneously,"  she  concludes, 
"  modern  men  must  build  in  the  fashion  that  was  evolved 
when  the  modern  wi^rld  was  born.  Frenchmen  have 
remembered  this  truth,  and  it  shows  in  the  difference 
between  modern  Paris  and  London  or  New  York.  We 
may  admire  the  forms  of  Gothic  art  more  than  any 
others,  but  with  them  no  progressive  nation  can  make  a 
garment  to  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century; 
with  the  forms  of  Renaissance  art  such  a  garment  can 
be  made,  and  it  is  doubly  important  for  us  in  America  to 
realize  these  facts." 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THERE  is  nothing  especially  important  in  the  March 
Cosmojiolitan.  The  article  by  M.  H.  De  Young, 
on  "The  Columbian  World's  Fair,"  is  of  some  interest,  as 
describing  the  way  things  will  look  after  they  are  finished. 
Mr.  De  Young,  who  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  also 
traces  the  history  of  the  great  international  exhibitions, 
of  which  he  says  there  are  eight,  beginning  with  the  Lon- 
don effort  of  1851,  promoted  by  Pi'ince  Albert.  The  Paris 
Exjiosition  of  1889  clearly  outrivalled  all  previous  shows, 
and  of  course  ours  is  to  surpass  that  in  magnificence  and 
extent. 

"The  Paris- Exposition  occupied  acres  of  ground;  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  embrace  two  large 
parks,  known  as  Washington  and  Jackson,  and  a  broad 
connection  known  as  the  Midway  Pleasance.  The  parks 
and  this  band  which  connects  them  comprise  974  aci-es, 
so  that  in  the  mattei'  of  space  the  Chicago  fair  will  cover 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  that  of  Paris.  At 
Paris  the  number  of  acres  under  roof  was  62,  while  at 
Chicago  the  main  buildings  alone  will  require  103  acres,  or 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  more  space  than  the  total  amount 
under  cover  at  Paris." 

The  Cosmopolitan  has  become  an  enthusiastic  patron 
of  the  attempts  toward  aerial  navigation.  It  has  offered 
handsome  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject,  and  proposes 
to  aid  in  every  way  in  its  power  concerted  action  among 
scientific  men  to  hurry  on  the  new  era  of  locomotion. 
The  editor,  writing  in  this  number  on  "The  Problem  of 
Aerial  Navigation,"  suggests  some  of  the  far-reaching 
tremendous  effects  which  would  be  ushered  in  by  the  fly- 
ing-machine. 

"Too  much  stress,"  he  says,  "can  scarcely  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Stedman,  Pro- 
fessor Langley,  and  Mr.  Chanute,  in  openly  declaring 
that  the  problem  of  aerial  movement  belongs  no  longer 
to  the  dreamers,  but  to  the  scientists.  An  engineer  who 
valued  his  reputation  must  naturally  have  hesitated  be- 
fore expressing  himself  upon  a  subject  which  not  only 
brought  forth  the  doubt  of  the  public,  but  exposed  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  impracticable ;  whom  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  employ  upon  serious  work.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, thirty  years  ago  an  engineer  would  have  consigned 
himself  to  idleness,  oblivion,  and  ridicule  if  he  had  seri- 
ously advocated  the  study  and  experiment  of  aerial 
navigation." 

Elizabeth  Bisland  describes  acceptably  from  the  general 
sight-seer's  point  of  view  "The  Cathedral  at  Cologne" 
and  its  huge  bells  and  gigantic  towers.  "  The  tallest 
towers  in  Europe,  they  are,  the  tallest  buikling  of  any 
sort  in  the  world — 30  feet  higher  than  the  great  spire  at 
Rouen,  77  liighei'  than  Cheops'  tomb  at  Gizeh — yet  grace 
is  mingled  with  their  majesty,  and  they  soar  upward  like 
some  great  heavenward  aspiration  wrought  in  stone." 
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Amid  profuse  illustrations  of  royal  and  militarj'  person- 
ages, Thomas  Donnelly  and  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  give 
some  enthusiastic  I'eminiscences  "  From  an  Ex-Guards- 
man's Note-book."  The  glorious  fights  on  the  field  and 
the  jolly  escapades  at  home  of  England's  favorite  Grena- 
dier Guard  make  .a  very  entertaining  story.  The  Guards, 
it  would  seem,  are  quite  as  popular  as  ever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  mutiny  and  punishment  of  the  brigade. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

WH.  W.  Campbell  goes  through  "  A  Morning  With 
,  the  Pope  "  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  scene  of  that 
potentate's  matinals,  and  there  are  some  attractive  pho- 
tographs of  the  Vatican  and  its  interior.  The  Pope's 
method  of  literary  Avork  is  curiously  elaborate :  "  After 
having  read  vv'hat  of  greatest  weight  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  to  be  treated,  he  begins  by  scratching  brief 
notes  upon  large  sheets  of  official  paper — very  condensed, 
for  he  writes  with  difficulty  and  is  compelled  to  make  use 
of  a  little  apparatus  to  sustain  his  hand.  These  notes 
serve  as  the  outline  sketch,  jotted  down  phrase  by  phrase, 
idea  by  idea,  on  the  carefully  niunbered  pages.  These 
are  locked  up  in  a  drawer,  the  key  of  which  is  never 
trusted  out  of  his  hands. 

"When  the  Pope  judges  the  time  ripe  for  the  completion 
of  bis  document  he  summons  one  of  his  secretaries  in 
whom  he  has  confidence.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary in  this  first  Italian  version  simply  tQ  smoothe  out 
the  phrases,  while  preserving  the  chosen  expressions  of 
his  master."  After  new  overhaulings  and  revisions  the 
paper  is  put  into  Latin." 

The  principal  article  of  the  number  is  by  R.  H.  Tither- 
ington  on  "The  Reformed  Church  in  New  York,"  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  which  he  sketches  some- 
what elaborately.  He  concludes:  "The  general  attitude 
of  the  Refomed  Church  in  America  may  be  summed  up 
as  one  of  practical  and  doctrinal  conservatism.  It  views 
with  little  favor  the  so-called  'higher  criticism'  that  has 
well-nigh  rent  the  Presbyterian  communion  in  twain.  It 
has  not  partaken  of  the  ritual  extension  characteristic  of 
latter-day  Episcopaliauism." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  another  department  we  review  " The  Water  Route 
from  Chicago  to  the  Ocean,"  by  Charles  C.  Rogers, 
William  Coffin's  concluding  paper  on  "American  Illustra- 
tion of  To-Day, "  and  the  articles  on  "  Speed  in  Locomo- 
tives." 

William  F.  Apthorp,  in  his  second  instalment  of  "Paris 
Theatres  and  Concerts,"  severely  criticises  that  historical 
institution,  the  Acad^mie  de  Music,  principally  on  the 
score  of  its  bad  acting  and  mediocre  singing,  its  subservi- 
ence to  the  "star"  system,  and  its  atmosphere  of  scandal. 

"  The  star  system  is, "  he  says,  "  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  trouble.  For  years  the  really  great  singers  at  the 
Op^ra  have  had  occasional  more  or  less  extended  leaves 
of  absence,  ostensibly  for  rest  and  recuperation,  but  really 
to  enable  them  to  sing  at  enormous  prices  in  London  and 
St.  Petersburg.  As  the  Academic  de  Music  cannot  com- 
pete or  refuses  to  compete  with  the  prices  paid  in  these 
capitals,  its  hold  upon  its  best  talent  grows  feebler  year 
by  year;  the  leaves  of  absence  become  longer  and  more 
frequent,  until,  one  by  one,  the  great  singers  drop  out  of 
its  troupe  entirely.  Now  New  York  has  entered  the  field; 
the  De  Reszk6s  and  others  are  here  for  the  whole  season." 

Of  some  especial  interest  in  Mr.  Apthorp's  well-prej^ared 
paper  is  his  description  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Music  et 
de  Declamation,    from    which   the   four   "  subventioned" 


theatres  of  Paris  recruit  their  forces.  The  careful  train- 
ing in  music  and  voice-culture  preparatory  to  "  the  pro- 
fession" has  its  lesson  for  us  and  our  rather  slap-dash, 
methods  of  doing  these  things. 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  in 
New  York,  gives  some  interesting  landscape-gardening^ 
lore  in  his  contribution  on  "Small  Country  Places."  We 
are  glad  to  see  scientific  confirmation  of  the  hideousness. 
of  the  prevailing  flower-bed  style.  Says  Mr.  Parsons: 
"  Against  one  thing  let  me  warn  the  reader,  and  that  is 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  formal  foliage  or  flower-beds  on 
most  lawns.  They  are  apt  to  lend  a  garish  and  vulgar 
air  to  the  place.  Close  to  the  house  you  may  sometimes 
use  one  or  two  of  these  beds,  but  their  bright  red  and 
yellow  colors  should  be  set  a  little  on  one  side  and  not 
allowed  to  glare  at  one  too  much.  I  respect  the  universal 
delight  in  rich  color,  but  all  formal  patches  of  color  should 
be  used  carefully  and  in  proper  relations  to  the  whole 
picture.  A  discordant  mass  of  color  hurts  the  eye  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  voice  or  an  instrument  annoys  the 
ear  when  not  used  in  harmony." 

Perhaps  "The  Reflections  of  a  Married  Man,"  which 
Robert  Grant  begins  in  this  number,  will  not  live  so  long 
and  so  gloriously  as  Ik  Marvel's  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor," 
but  they  are  uncommonly  funny  and  well  told;  and  any 
one  who  has  dipped  into  this  first  instalment  will  compose 
his  unsettled  features  with  bright  anticipations  of  the 
next  three  Scribner''s. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  way  of  fiction.  Alice  Morse 
Earl  contributes  a  mild  story  of  New  England  life,  and 
there  is  a  further  chapter  of  "The  Wreckers,"  by  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  will  scarcely  gain  additional  fame. 


THE  ATLANTIC. 

THE  Mai"ch  Atlantic  furnishes  two  "Leading  Arti- 
cles:" General  Jacob  D.  Cox's  "Why  the  Men  of 
'Gl  Fought  for  the  Union"  and  "Doubts  About  Univer- 
sity Extension,"  by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

The  editorial  entitled  "  A  Political  Parallel "  which 
appears  in  this  number  is  very  striking,  and  may  well 
lead  to  a  true  prophecy  of  the  presidential  campaign  at 
hand.  The  writer  compares  the  similarities  of  the  years 
1892  and  1844  as  to  their  political  situations.  The  com- 
parison brings  Mr.  Cleveland  opposite  Van  Buren ;  Mr. 
Blaine  offsets  Clay;  President  Harrison  would  stand  for 
Tyler ;   Senator  Hill  would  be  in  something  like  Calhoun's 

relative  position,  and ,  the  dark  horse,  the  Polk  of 

'93,  is  still  obscured  by  the  "shady  leaves  of  destiny." 

"Where,  then,"  asks  the  author  of  this  forecast,  "is  the 
weapon  to  correspond  with  the  issue  of  'reannexation, ' 
with  which  the  leading  candidate  can  be  deprived  of  the 
two-thirds  vote  now,  by  well-established  usage,  required 
to  eff'ect  a  nomination  by  a  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion? Do  we  not  find  it  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  attitude  on 
the  silver  question?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that 
the  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  South  are  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  free  coinage  as  their  fathers 
were  in  the  extension  of  slavery;  but  we  do  find  that 
almost  every  Democratic  Representative  and  Senator 
from  the  South  and  West  favors  the  measure,  and  that, 
one  and  all,  they  believe  their  constituents  to  be  with 
them  on  that  issue." 

Although  a  recent  well-known  magazine  writer  has 
been  accusing  us  of  a  "rank  corn-and-cotton  optimism," 
that  there  are  at  least  some  people  who  will  give  us  credit 
for  a  reasonable  allowance  of  saving  pessimism  is  proved 
by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  who  essays  the  subject  of 
"The   American   Pessimist,"     He   distinguishes   between. 
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many  minor  forms  of  the  cult.  But  tliere  is  one  "true, 
incurable"  pessimist.  "He  docs  not  rail,  or  curse  God,  or 
despise  man.  If  his  state  of  mind  can  be  described,  it  is 
by  saying  that  he  has  thought,  not  himself,  but  every- 
thing besides  liLinself,  into  a  shadow.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  embarked  on  the  wide  sea  of  intellectual  disco verj-, 
and  has  foimd  that  for  him  it  is  a  barren  sea,  blank,  des- 
olate— a  sea  shoreless,  where  the  traveller  voyages  on 
aimlessly  forever  in  a  misty  void.  He  is  a  man  for  whom 
the  fevered,  passionate  whirl  of  life,  so  fierce,  so  intense, 
so  real,  to  other  men,  is  but  a  disordered  dream — a  dream 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  beginning  and  no  one  can 
prophesy  the  end." 

Agnes  Repplier  is  as  bright  as  ever  and  as  undismayed 
by  the  "argument  from  authority"  in  her  discussion  this 
month  of  "The  Children's  Poets."  She  finds  that  children 
do  not  care  for  the  jingling,  fin  de  siccle  verses  that  are 
manufactured  for  them  bj'  our  latter-day  clever  people. 
They  turn  "  instinctively  to  the  same  old  favorites,  to  the 
same  familiar  poems  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
probably  studied  and  recited  before  them.  'Hohenlin- 
den, '  'Glenara, '  'Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,'  'Young 
Lochinvar, '  'Rosabel,'  'To  Lucasta  on  Going  to  the 
Wars,'  the  lullaby  from  'The  Princess,'  'Lady  Clara 
Vere  deVere, '  'Annabel  Lee, '  Longfellow's  translation 
of  'The  Castle  by  the  Sea,'  and  'The  Skeleton  in  Armor' 
— these  are  the  themes  of  which  children  never  weary." 


the  country  is  distinctly  purer  than  at  any  time  during 
the  twenty  years  that  my  inquiries  upon  the  subject 
cover.  I  am  forced  to  make  exception  of  the  metropolis. 
Within  scarcely  more  than  two  years,  vice  in  New  York 
has  become  bolder  and  more  defiant  than  in  slandered 
Paris  or  in  any  centre  of  civilization  save  one,  and  that 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  metropolis  of  the  woi-ld." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  March  Chautau- 
quan  is  George  Haven  Putnam's  discussion  of 
"The  Ownership  of  Literary  Property,"  which  is  reviewed 
as  a  "Leading  Article." 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  writes  on  the  "Growth  and 
Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United  States."  After 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  prodigious  growth  from  1T90 
to  1840,  General  Walker  speaks  of  the  check  in  the  pro- 
portionate increase  after  the  latter  date.  "The  popular 
notion,"  says  he,  "that  the  relative  decline  in  the  national 
increase  has  been  due  to  a  loss  of  physical  vigor  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  evidence.  At  the  time  when  our  popula- 
tion was  purest,  when  immigration  was  so  slight  as  to 
be  hardly  appreciable,  the  American  people  had  shown 
the  capability  of  maintaining  a  rate  of  increase  which 
should  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-two  years;  and 
this  over  vast  regions  and  through  long  periods." 

Elizabeth  Robins  Peuuell  describes  "  The  London  Wom- 
an's Political  Life."  She  takes  occasion  to  praise 
heartily  Mrs.  Annie  Besant's  work  on  the  school  board. 
Of  course  Lady  Sandhurst  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  as  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  London's  "pub- 
lic women,"  if  that  phrase  can  be  used  in  analogy  with 
the  sterner  sex. 

"Women's  work  and  influence  are  not  limited  to  their 
own  associations.  During  elections,  whether  national  or 
local,  whether  for  school  board  or  Parliament,  during  all 
political  excitements,  there  are  a  hundred-and-one  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  useful,  even  if  they  do  not  vote.  At 
every  big  demonstration  in  Hj'de  Park  there  is  scarcely  a 
platform  which  has  not  its  women  speakers;  there  are 
some,  indeed,  where  all  the  speakers  are  women.  At  the 
j)olitical  and  social  lectures  held  in  a  political  club  like 
the  National  Liberal,  women  invariably  take  part  and 
occa.sionally  monopolize  the  floor." 

H.  R.  ChaniV)erlain,  writing  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  "American  Morals,"  says:  "Without  opening  any  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  legal  suppression  of  vice,  let 
me  affirm  that  outward  life  in  the  large  municipalities  of 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Chcirifiefs  Revie^v  contains 
two  papers  on  charity  organization,  th ;  first  by 
Prof.  J.  G.Schurman,  of  Cornell  College,  describing  the 
growth  and  character  of  organized  charity ;  the  second  by 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  showing  the  limitations  of  a  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

Prof.  Schurman  succinctly  characterizes  the  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  charity  thus :  "  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  world's  history  the  maxim  was,  'Let  men 
help  themselves.'  In  the  second  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory it  was,  'Let  men  help  others.'  In  that  epoch  of  the 
world's  history  in  which  we  live  the  maxim  of  all  wise  and 
experienced  men  who  have  thought  about  this  subject  is, 
'Help  men  to  help  themselves. '  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  has  caught  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization 
and  is  applying  that  spirit  to  the  solution  of  the  appar- 
ently imsolvable  social  problems.  'Science  is  the  first 
condition  of  modern  civilization  and  that  is  the  primary 
rock  on  which  this  society  rests. '  It  recognizes,  too,  the 
necessity  of  division  of  work  and  co-operation  in  work. 
It  will  in  the  long  run  succeed  because  it  seeks  to  apply 
the  principle  which  has  made  biological  and  political  or- 
ganization effective." 

Mr.  Bonaparte  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  work  of  a 
Charity  Organization  Society  asks  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  any  st'heme  of  systematic  and  enlightened 
beneficence  must  deal  with  problems  which  admit  of  no 
complete  solution  by  merely  human  means.  To  radically 
and  suddenly  alter  human  nature,  a  miracle  were  needed, 
and  that  neither  the  Charity  Organization  Society  with  full 
co-operation  and  general  support  nor  the  State  can  work. 
One  of  the  merits  of  charity  organization  is  the  object- 
lesson  it  affords,  showing  how  much  can  be  done  to  lessen 
crime,  vice,  and  misery  by  voluntary  association  and  with 
no  immediate  sanction.  Whenever  public  and  private  agen- 
cies compete  in  any  phase  of  beneficence,  the  latter  are 
almost  invariably  shown  to  be  effective  and  sparing  and 
the  former  incompetent  and  wasteful. 

The  other  papers  in  this  number  are  "Things  to  Do," 
by  Alfred  Bishop  Mason ;  "  The  Coffee-House  as  a  Coun- 
teraction of  the  Saloon,"  by  Robert  Graham;  "A  Year 
of  Booth's  Work,"  by  Mrs.C.R.  Lowell;  and  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  whose  portrait  appears  as 
frontispiece  to  the  number. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  American  AgricultMrixt,  published  by  the  Or- 
ange Judd  Company,  New  York,  contains  each 
month  a  number  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  general  reader.  Such,  for  instance,  are  its 
papers  on  the  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugars,  which 
we  review  at  length  in  ano'her  department.  The  Janu- 
ary number  celebrates  in  an  especially  substantial  issue 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  Agriculturist.  In  the  fifty 
years  which  comprise  its  life,  the  magazine  has  had  a 
notable  period  of  agricultural  progress  to  chronicle,  to- 
encourage,  and  to  assi.st.  Its  founder,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, 
is  still  living,  and  contributes  an  article  to  this  anniver- 
sary number. 
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THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE    DES  DEUX    MONDES. 

IN  the  Revue  for  February  M.  Charles  de  Berkeley 
begins  a  new  novel,  "  Le  Journal  de  Mile,  de  Som- 
mers;"  M.  Paul  Leroy  Braulim  writes  on  "The  Treaties 
•of  Commerce  of  Central  Europe;"  M.  Emile  Faguet  has 
^n  interesting  study  of  Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle) ,  the  cyn- 
ical philosopher,  critic,  and  novelist,  the  adversary  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  author  of  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  "  and 
"La  Chartrum  de  Parme."  Stendhal  was  an  eighteenth- 
-century  epicureau  astray  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
this  difference,  that  whereas  the  eighteenth-century  ma- 
terialists, low  and  limited  as  were  their  aspirations,  at 
least  included  all  mankind  in  them,  Stendhal,  while  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  happiness,  would  make 
no  attempt  to  secure  it,  except  for  himself.  He  makes 
the  transition,  as  M.  Faguet  neatly  puts  it,  from  epicu- 
rean optunism  to  pessimist  epicurism.  M.  Charles  de 
Coutonly's  second  article  on  South  Africa  is  noticed  else- 
where, as  also  M.  G.  Valbert's  interesting  paper  on  the 
"History  of  the  Alphabet." 

M.  George  Perrot,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  writes  on 
"  The  Soil  and  Clinaate  of  Greece  "  and  their  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  Greeks  and  their  place  in  history. 
M.  Perrot  is  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
■country,  where  he  has  resided  more  than  once,  for  treat- 
ing his  subject.  In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  the  extended 
coast- line  of  the  country,  the  way  in  which  it  is  pene- 
trated by  winding  bays  and  gulfs  till  sea  and  land  are, 
so  to  speak,  inextricably  mixed  up,  tended  to  facilitate 
communication  with  foreign  countries.  The  different 
states  and  tribes  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
high  and  rugged,  almost  impassable  mountains,  but  they 
could  easily  be  reached  by  water;  and  Phoenician  mer- 
chantmen went  from  one  to  another,  carrying  the  same 
wares  to  each  and  bringing  to  every  port  where  they  cast 
anchor  the  news  from  the  last.  Then  the  great  religious 
and  national  festivals — the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  some 
island-temple  like  that  of  Delos,  brought  the  most  distant 
tribes  together,  and  united  by  sea  those  who  would  never 
have  met  on  land.  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  every 
Greek  was  more  or  less  a  sailor  (or,  at  any  rate,  even  if 
not  a  seaman  by  profession,  frequently  had  occasion  to 
take  a  voyage)  tended  to  render  them  hardy,  self-reliant, 
wide-awake,  and  thrifty.  The  navigation  of  the  Ionian 
Sea  to  the  Archipelago,  though  perilous  enough  in  winter 
"to  call  forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  seamanship,  was 
<;omparatively  safe  during  the  summer,  when  the  Etesian 
winds  blow  with  unfailing  regularity;  and  by  making 
easy  runs  from  island  to  island,  fairly  long  voyages  could 
be  accomplished,  while  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  in 
its  infancy. 

Greece  was  also  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances were  so  peculiar  that  the  effect  on  its  inhabi- 
tants was  very  different  from  what  is  usually  the  case. 
The  plains,  where  the  plough  and  harrow  could  be  used 
•over  large  surfaces  of  groimd,  are  not  numerous— more 
often  small  patches  here  and  there  on  the  rocky  slopes 
"have  to  be  cultivated  with  spade  and  hoe.  The  cUmate  is 
uncertain,  water  is  scarce  and  looked  upon  as  a  precious 
possession  (hence  all  the  lovely  legends  of  fountain  and 
river  nymphs,  the  beautiful  forms  under  which  the  waters 
are  personified) ,  and  the  sudden  spates  in  summer  rain  or 
melting  snow  add  an  element  of  risk  and  danger  which 
calls  out  all  the  husbandman's  energies  of  mind  as  well 


as  of  body.  This  is  no  monotonous  round  of  stupefying 
toil ;  he  has  constantly  to  use  his  wits  and  to  pass  from 
one  occupation  to  another.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
crops — corn  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the  vine  and  the 
olive ;  the  soil  is  poor  enough  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor,  but  rich  enough  to  reward  it  amply 
when  bestowed. 

In  the  mid-February  number  the  Due  de  Broglie  con- 
tinues his  "  Etudes  Diplomatiques"  down  to  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  M. 
Louis  Liard  writes  on  "  The  Universities  of  France  after 
the  Restoration;"  M.  Edmund  Planchat  contributes  his 
second  article  on  Berry;  and  there  is  a  translation  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Beyond  the  Pale"  (in  "  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills"),  which,  by  the  way,  reads  very  well  in 
French. 


THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE. 

THE  Noiivelle  Revue  for  February  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  Pierre  Loti's  "  Fantome  d'Orient  "  and 
a  solid  historical  article  by  M.  Ferand  on  "  The  Corsair 
Dragut  and  the  Knights  of  Malta."  An  anonymous 
writer,  signing  himself  "X — — ,"  discusses  reforms  in  the 
artillery  and  engineering  departments;  and  Mme.  Ma- 
thilde  Shaw  has  a  lively  paper  on  seaside  i-esorts  near 
New  York,  with  highly-colored,  if  not  exaggerated, 
descriptions  of  the  Puritanic  Asbury  Park  and  the  other- 
wise celebrated  Coney  Lsland. 

The  Swedish  democratic  writer,  August  Strindberg, 
contributes,  under  the  title  "What  Is  Russia?"  a  brief 
historical  survey,  intended  to  disprove  the  popular  notion 
of  Russia  as  a  barbarous  country.  "Barbarous!"  he  ex- 
claims. "  A  nationality  which  has  founded  its  education 
on  Hellenic  traditions !  A  Christian  people  whose  history 
records  glorious  conflicts  in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  against  the  Asiatic  Huns !"  He  reminds  us  in 
conclusion  that  Saint  Simon,  after  the  failure  of  Peter 
the  Great's  projected  alliance  with  the  French  Court, 
"bewailed  the  fatal  fascination  exercised  over  France  by 
England,  and  the  misfortune  of  the  former  in  not  under- 
standing the  source  of  power  she  might  have  found  in 
Russia." 

M.  Portin  d'Arc  contributes  a  short  paper  on  the 
"Transformations  of  Russian  Politics,"  the  drift  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  the  retirement  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  inaugu- 
rated the  downfall  of  German  influence.  M.  Portin  d'Arc 
considers  that  society  must  pass  successively  through  the 
two  stages  of  Collectivism  and  Individualism.  We  are  in 
the  second,  though  it  seems  as  if  a  reaction  were  leading 
us  back  to  the  first,  under  the  names  of  Socialism  and 
Communism ;  Russia,  as  a  whole,  is  still  in  the  first  stage. 
Wliile  Western  Europe,  wearied  of  Individualism,  is  tend- 
ing to  return  to  pure  Collectivism,  Collectivist  Russia  is 
trying  to  remedy  her  internal  difficulties  by  granting  a 
wider  scope  to  the  individual. 

Russia  was  "  occidentalized"  by  Germany — completely 
covered  with  the  varnish  of  Western  civilization.  The 
period  of  this  influence,  ending  with  the  horrors  of  1812, 
was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  prosperity  and  progress.  Then 
came  Alexander  I.,  who  inaugurated  what  our  author 
terms  the  era  of  "  sentimental  policy" — the  last  phase  of 
which  expired  in  1878.  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  II.,  and 
Napoleon  III.  were  fervent  partisans  of  the  New  Utopia 
— the  last-named  was  its  first  victim. 


POETRY  AND   ART. 


I 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 
N  the  March  Century  Richard  Watson   Gilder  describes  in  verse  how 
Paderewski,  the  lauious  Polish  pianist,  i)lays: 
If  words  were  perfimie,  color,  wild  desire ; 
If  poet's  song  were  fire. 
That  burned  to  blood  in  purple-pulsing  veins; 

If  human  syllables  could  e'er  refashion 

That  fierce  electric  passion ; 

If  other  art  could  match  (as  were  the  poet's  duty) 

The  grieving,  and  the  rapture,  and  the  thunder 

Of  that  keen  hour  of  wonder — 

That  light  as  if  of  heaven,  that  blackness  as  of  hell — 

How  Paderewski  plays  then  might  I  dare  to  tell. 

How  Paderewski  plays !     And  was  it  he 

Or  some  disembodied  spirit  that  had  rushed 

Fi'om  silence  into  singing;  that  had  crushed 

Into  one  startled  hour  a  life's  felicity. 

And  highest  bliss  of  knowledge — that  all  life,  grief,  wrong, 

Turns  at  the  last  to  beauty  and  to  song ! 


Scribnrr's  Magazine  for  March  publishes  the  last  poem  written  by 
James  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  of  some  length  and  is  entitled  "  On  a  Bust  of 
General  Grant."    We  quote  two  stanzas: 

So  Marius  looked,  methiuks,  and  Cromwell  so, 
Not  in  the  purple  born,  to  those  they  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe. 
New  moulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature  bred 
The  exhaustk'ss  life  of  manhood's  seeds  to  show, 
Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  portentous  times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where  they  lie : 
Despair  and  danger  are  their  fostering  climes. 
And  their  best  sun  bui  sts  from  a  stormy  sky : 
He  was  our  man  of  men,  nor  would  abate 
The  utmost  due  manhood  could  claim  of  fate. 

Nothmg  ideal,  a  plain-people's  man 

At  the  first  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 

Finds  type  primeval  theirs  in  whose  veins  ran 

Such  blood  as  quelled  the  di'agon  in  his  den. 

Made  harmless  fields  and  better  worlds  began : 

He  came  grim,  silent,  saw  and  did  the  deed 

That  was  to  do ;  in  his  master -grip 

Our  svs-ord  flashed  joy ;  no  skill  of  words  could  breed 

Such  sure  conviction  as  that  close-clamped  lip; 

He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it,  knew 

He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man  might  do. 


"  Song  After  Silence"  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  by  Clinton  Scol- 
lard  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  March : 
Winter  is  a  weary  time ! 
Not  the  ripple  of  a  rhjTne 
Stirs  the  icy  shores  along. 
Quickening  quietude  with  song. 
Smiles  are  choked  with  snow. 
Not  a  metaphor  will  flow  ; 
Envious  frost  doth  hold  in  fee 
Every  lip  in  Castaly. 

But  let  spring  the  bonds  unbind 
With  the  soft  touch  of  its  wind, 
What  a  rapture  1    What  a  sweep ! 
WTiat  a  swift,  ecstatic  leap ! 
Mortal  words  but  half  express 
All  the  rapture,  all  the  stress ! 
Sweeter  are  tlie  strains  that  come 
If  the  lip  awhile  be  dumb. 


POETRY. 

Atalanta. — March. 

A  Ballad  of  Port  Blair.     Rev.  II.  D.  Rawns- 
ley. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — March. 

Through  the  Rushes.     F.  E.Coates. 
A  Metamorphosis.     E.  B.  Mason. 

Century. — March. 

Genius  within  Hearing  of  Death.     Charlotte- 

F.  Bates. 
The  Bluebird.     R.  Burton. 
"How  Paderewski  Plays."    R.W.  Gilder. 
"When  from  the  Tense  Cords  of  that  Mighty 

Lyre."    Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Chautauquan. — March. 
Metempsychosis.     Helen  G.  Hawthorne. 
The  Fruits  of  Eden.     Bettie  Garland. 

Cosmopolitan.— March. 
The  Touch  of  the  Wand.     W.  Waterfield. 

English  Illustrated. — March. 
Midnight  in  Winter.     Olive  Molesworth. 

Girl's  Own   Paper. — March. 

School-time.     Augusta  Hancock. 
In  His  Library.     Anne  Beale. 

Good  Words.— March. 

Aspiration.     Katherine  Tynan. 
The  Enemies.     A.  L.  Salmon. 

Harper's.  — March. 
The  Rival  Minstrels.     J.G.Burnett. 

Idler.- March. 
March.     (Illus.)    J.  H.  Goring. 

Igdrasil. — March. 
Saint  George.     Miss  E.H.Scott. 

Irish  Monthly. — March. 
A  Voice  that  is  Gone.     Rev.  D.  B.  Collins. 

Lippincott's.  — March. 

Days  and  Nights.     Anne  R.  Aldrich. 
The  Balance.     S.D.Smith,  Jr. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — March. 
Up  the  Gerschni  Alp.     E.C. 

Monthly  Packet,— March. 
The    Song    of    the    March    Wind.      Blanche- 

Oram. 
One  Pair  of  True  Lovers.     C.R.Coleridge. 
Sonnet  by  the  Late  Emperor  of  Brazil  on 

the  Death  of   his  Second  Sdu.     Translated 

by  S.J.Stone. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — March. 
Secrets.     S.  S.Stinson. 
The  Dawn  of  Love.    Judson  Newman  Smith. 

New  England  Magazine. — March. 
Song  After  Silence.     Clinton  ScoUard. 
Schumann  and  Schubert.     Zitella  Cocke. 
If  You  were  Here.     Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Scribner's — March. 

On  a  Bust  of  General  Grant.    James  Russell 

Lowell. 
Two  I'ortraits.     L.  McKim  Garrison. 

Sunday  Magazine. — March. 
Higher  than  the  Heavens.     (Illus.)    Rev.  B. 

Waugh. 
Without  and  Within.    <Illus.)    A.L.Salmon. 

Temple  Bar. — March. 

Lines  on  a  Storui  Petrel.     Florence  Henni- 

ker. 
In  Trust.     J.  J.  Beresford. 
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ART    TOPICS. 


Art  Amateur. 


New  York.    March. 
Lead    Pencil.       Ernest 


Drawing  .with    the 

Knaufft. 

Tlie  Herkomer  School.    (Illus.)    A.L.  Baldry. 
Portrait-Painting  in  Oil.     Frank  Fowler. 
.Still-Life  Painting.     AUyn  Aymar. 


Art  Int-^rchange. — New  York. 

Modern  German  Artists. 
Illustrations  in  the  Magazines. 


March. 


Art  Journal. — London. 


March. 
Etching  after 


"Off  to  the  Fishing-Ground. 

Stanhope  A.  Forbes. 
Stanhope  A.  Forbes.   (Illus.)    W.  Meynell. 
Paris  Pleasure  Resorts — The  Marne.     (Illus.) 
Open- Air  Photography.     (Illus.) 
The  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales. 

(Illus.) 
Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

alius.)    C.Phillips. 

Atalanta. — March. 
Mrs.Japling.     (Illus.)    W.Praeger. 

Century. — March, 
Oiorgione.     (Illus.)    W.  J.  Stillman. 

Chautauquan.  — March. 

Sichel's  Ideal  Portraits  of  Classic  Beauties. 

(Illus. )     CM.  Fairbanks. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.— London.    March. 

Heproductions  of  "Prince  Maurice  and  His 
Suite,"  by  A.  van  der  Yenne;  "The  Fall 
and  the  Redemption,"  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  Elder,  and  other  Pictures. 


Cosmopolitan. — March. 

The  Political  Cartoons  of  John  Tenniel. 
lus.;     L.  C.  Reynolds. 


(II- 


Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. 


March. 

(Illus.) 


The    Practical   Side    of    Sculpture. 
A.S.Southworth. 


The     Magazine     of   American     History. — 

March. 

Career   of   Benjamin  West.     Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb. 


Munsey's  Magazine. — March. 
Alexandre  Cabanel.     C.  Stuart  Johnson. 

Magazine  of  Art. — New  York.     March. 

"The  Watering-Place."  Etching  after  Tro- 
yon. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy.  (Il- 
lus.)    Charles  Whibley. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  Comedie  FranQaise. — I. 
(Illus.)    Theodore  Child. 

The  Royal  Water-Color  Society :  Its  Rise  and 
History.     F.  G.  Stephens. 

Tlie  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green.— I. 
The  Foreign  Oil  Paintings.  (Illus.)  Wal- 
ter Shaw-Sparrow. 

The  Choice  of  Wall-Papers.  (Illus.)  Lewis 
F.Day. 

Nineteenth  Century.— March. 

French  Eighteenth-Century  Art  in  England. 
Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild. 

Scribner's. — March. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  William 
A.  Coffin. 

Victorian  Magazine. — March. 

Notes  on  some  Pictures  by  Rossetti.  (Illu.s.) 
K.  Parkes. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

MR.    HUME    NESBITT,    writing  in  the   Gentleman'' s  Magazine  on 
"  Illustrated  Art, "  has  a  kind  word  for  that  thoroughly  original 
little  comic  paper,  Ally  Sloper.     He  says: 

^^Ally  Sloper  is  the  only  paper  of  the  present  day  to  which  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  old  caricaturists  has  descended ;  the  Hogarthian  satire  and 
Rabelaisian  humor  is,  in  this  much-illustrated  weekly  paper,  reproduced 
in  modernized  costume  and  surroundings.  Parisian  nattiness  and  smart- 
ness blend  with  the  broad  buffoonery  with  which  Cruikshank  delighted  his 
audience  of  the  past  generation.  We  are  not  so  simple  in  our  tastes  (more 
is  the  pity) ;  therefore,  instead  of  the  horse-play  of  the  clown  and  harlequin, 
we  have  Tootsie  Sloper  and  her  erratic  but  impecunious  and  disreputable 
parent,  with  her  own  frivolous  friends  to  disport  themselves  thi'ough  the 
pages;  yet  inasmuch  as  the  Comic  Almanac  faithfully  held  up,  in  its 
own  particularly  good-natured  way,  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  day 
in  which  it  was  produced,  so  does  this  happy-go-lucky  paper  exhibit  the 
froth  of  ours.  Ally  Sloper  is  a  distinct  creation,  as  I  may  say  also  the 
Elder  McNab  is;  and  as  the  first  hits  off  the  shady  cockney,  so,  as  a 
Scotchman,  I  must  own  to  the  grotesque  fidelity  of  the  latter.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  I  have  watched  the  natural  progress  of  the  old  humbug. 
Ally,  and  at  the  present  day  can  read  about  his  ever- varied  doings  with 
undiminished  pleasure,  and  to  continue  such  a  character  without  wearying 
old  readers  for  twenty  years  is,  to  me,  the  surest  test  of  his  vitality." 


Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  writes  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  on 
Benjamin  West,  with  whose  unexpected,  unexplained  career  came  "the 
birth  of  fine  arts  in  the  New  World." 

Born  six  years  after  Washington,  in  a  Pennsylvania  wilderness,  this 
remarkable  young  Quaker  played  with  the  Indians  aud  borrowed  their 
primitive  color  to  supplement  his  mother's  indigo  before  he  was  eight 
years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  portrait-painter  at  five  guineas  a  head.  A  few  years  later  he  was  the 
lion  of  cultured  Rome  and  London,  aud  became  in  time  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

"From  first  to  last,"  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  "he  was  distinguished  by  his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  The  number  of  his  pictures  has  been  estimated  by  a 
writer  in  Blackwood'' s  Magazine  at  3,000,  and  Dunlap  says  that  a  gallery 
capable  of  holding  them  would  be  400  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
high,  or  a  wall  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long." 


Alexandre  Cabanel  is  discussed  in  Munsey''s  Magazine,  in  the  series  of 
"  Famous  Artists  and  Their  Work"  which  C.  Stuart  Johnson  is  contribut- 
ing. Cabanel  was  the  contemporary  of  Meissonier,  Bouguereau,  and 
G^rome,  a  holder  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  twenty-one,  successively  a 
member,  an  officer,  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  an  instructor  at  the  Beaux- Arts. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  a  flgure-paintei'.  "  His  canvasses  have  the  dec- 
orative smoothness  of  Bouguereau,  without  retaining  the  unfailing  grace 
and  charm  of  that  painter's  designs." 


March  brings  the  third  and  concluding  paper  in  Scribner''s  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Coffin's  series  on  "American  Illustration  of  To-day."  He  re- 
views this  month  the  work  of  Abbey,  Reinhart,  Pennell,  Pyle,  Frost, 
Smedley,  Thulstrup,  Remington,  Gibson,  and  others. 

Naturally  Mr.  Abbey  is  considered  at  length,  and  his  critic  here  is  an 
exceedingly  appreciative  one.  Mr.  CoflSn,  however,  does  not  consider  that 
the  Shakespeare  illustrations  are  examples  of  the  great  illustrator's  best 
work — a  judgment  in  which  most  of  us  who  do  not  know  so  much  about  it 
will  coincide. 

As  to  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Coffin  calls  him,  in  his  particular  field,  the 
most  skilful  pen  draughtsman  in  the  world.  "As  'everybody  knows  who 
knows  anything  about  his  work  at  all,  he  makes  pictures  of  architectural 
subjects  and  views  of  towns  and  streets." 

Chas.  S.  Reinhart,  who  has  been  known  in  this  country  as  an  illustrator 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  a  decade  as  a  painter,  too,  comes  in  for  his 
share  of  praise.  His  charming  painting,  "Echoes  of  the  Waltz,"  is  repro- 
duced as  frontispiece  in  this  number.  One  is  glad  to  see  also  the  consci- 
entious work  of  Mr.  William  T.  Smedley  appreciatively  noticed.  He  and 
Mr.  de  Thulstrup  find  most  of  their  subjects  in  New  York  life. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  AND   ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 

Fugitive   Slaves.      1619-186.5.      By   Marion    Gieason   Mc- 

Dougall.     Fay    House    Monographs    No.  3.     Octavo, 

pp.  loS.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     $1. 

Several  women  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  our  young 
American  school  of  economic  and  historical  investigators,  have 
been  producing  very  valuable  and  creditable  studies.  There 
comes  to  us  iu  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Colle- 
giate Instruction  of  Woman,  ijnown  as  the  Fay  House  Mono- 
graphs, an  extremelj'  careful  and  exhaiistive  account  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  11)19  to  18(5.5,  by  Mrs.  Marion  Gleasou  McDou- 
gall,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of 
Harvard.  Its  citations  and  biographical  references  are  par- 
ticularly complete  and  valuable. 

Historical     Essays.      By    Edward    A.  Freeman,     M.  A. 

Fourth  Series.     Octavo,   pp.  522.     New  York:  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.     S3. 50. 

Few  people  could  say  "I  have  taken  all  history  for  my 
province"  so  justly  as  Professor  Freeman ;  none  have  made  the 
province  their  own  by  more  careful  search  or  more  lucid  de- 
scription. The  natural  enemy  of  confusions  and  false  analo- 
gies, the  professor  has  done  more  than  almost  any  man  of  this 
generation  to  drive  the  truth  well  home  to  the  minds  of  read- 
ers. Ever  ready  to  open  for  the  general  good  his  immense 
stores  of  information,  he  takes  a  text  from  the  incidents  of  the 
day  or  from  side-questions  raised  in  his  own  work,  and  writes 
essays  which  always  teach  us  some  history  and  often  enrich 
our  imagination  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  his  sure  touch  calls  up  before  us  Edinburgh  and 
Autun,  the  hill-top  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  unscientific  frontier 
of  Portugal.  Form  Carthage  we  travel  with  him  down  the 
stream  of  time  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  account  of  the 
brand-new  German  Empire  follows  essays  on  the  English  Civil 
Wars  and  on  the  Battle  of  Wakefield.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
seen  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  so  varied  and  so  inter- 
esting. With  the  appearance  of  this  book  comes  tlie  sad  news 
of  Professor  Freeman's  death.  He  had  made  many  American 
friends  on  his  visits  to  this  country,  and  he  has  always  had 
more  readers  here  than  in  England. 

The  1.59th   Regiment  Infantry,  N.Y.  S.V.,  in  the  War  of 

the  Rebellion,  1862-1865.     Octavo,  pp.  188.     Brooklyn: 

William  F.  Tiemann,  173  Dean  Street.     $i. 

The  literature  of  the  great  American  Civil  War  is  becom- 
ing enriched  with  a  series  of  special  regimental  histories  whicli 
vary  greatly  in  quality  and  accuracy,  but  which  taken  together 
possess  a  historical  value  that  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
One  of  the  most  conscientious  and  in  every  way  admirable  of 
the  many  such  works  now  extant,  has  been  written  by  Major 
William  F.  Tiemann  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  appointed  to  write 
the  story  of  the  1.59th  Regiment  Infantry,  N.  Y.  S.V.  This  was 
the  first  regiment  formed  in  the  New  York  "Third  Senatorial 
District,"  comprising  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  with  re- 
cruiting headquarters  at  Brooklyn.  The  regiment  made  a 
proud  record  of  brilliant  and  faitliful  service  in  the  war.  and 
Its  survivors  and  friends  may  well  appreciate  this  modest  but 
intelligent  and  faithful  narrative. 

Historical  Record  of  Medals  and  Honorary  Distinctions 

Conferred  on  the  British  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary 

Forces  from  the  Earliest  Period.     By  George  Tancred. 

Octavo,  pp.  483.     London:  Spink  &  Son.     21s. 

A  sumptuous  volume,  dedicated  to  Her  Majestv  the  Queen. 
and  illustrated  with  plates  showing  the  coIoi-k  of  the  different 
ribbons,  the  medals,  etc.,  etc.  The  price,  considering  the  bulk 
and  the  cost  of  production  of  such  a  volume,  is  very  moderate. 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life.  By  Rev.  J.Lambert 
Malet.  Octavo,  pp.  414.  Hull,  England:  A.Brown 
&  Sons.     18s. 

An  outline,  says  the  title-page,  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  (iild  systt*iM  froiri  early  times,  with  special  refer- 
.ence  to  its  application  to  trade  and" industry.  The  antiquarian 
illustrations  are  good. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Julius  Caesar  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
System.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  12mo,  pp.  403.  New 
York:  G.P.Putnam's  Sons.     11.50. 

From  the  Messrs.  Putnam  comes  the  sixth  volume  in  the 
"Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series.  It  is  entitled  "Julius  Cassar 
and  the  Organization  of  the  Roman  Empire."  It  is  much  more 
than  a  biographical  sketch  of  Caesar;  it  is  a  clear,  intelligent, 
historical  view  of  the  political  history  of  the  time  and  of  the 
development  of  the  Roman  imperial  system.  It  is  scholarly 
enough  for  mature  readers,  but  it  does  not  presuppose  a  famil- 
iarity with  Roman  history  that  would  place  it  beyond  the  ready 
grasp  of  the  ordinary  reader,  young  or  old.  It  sums  up  the 
results  of  the  latest  German  scholarship,and  is  a  "real  book." 

WiUiam    Lloyd    Garrison.     A    Biographical    Essay.     By 

Goldwiu  Smith.     12mo,  pp.  200.     New  York :  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company.  $1. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of  all 
Americans  for  this  tlioughtful  and  noble  essay  upon  great 
Americans.  Mr.  Smith  explains  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
voluminous  "Story  of  Garrison's  Life  Told  by  His  Children;" 
bnt  it  is  far  more  than  a  summary  retelling  of  the  incidents  of 
Garrison's  career.  It  is  an  essay  by  one  of  the  great  political 
thinkers  of  the  age  upon  one  of  the  moral  and  political  heroes 
of  the  age ;  and  is  a  most  welcome  contrbution  to  our  bio- 
graphical and  historical  literatm'e. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Edward  Spencer  Beesly.  12mo, 
pp.  2.52.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  60  cents. 
This  being  a  volume  of  the  "Twelve  English  Statesmen" 
Series,  Professor  Beesly  has  wisely  given  more  attention  to 
Queen  Elizal  eth  as  a  statesman  and  a  law-giver  than  as  a 
woman.  Her  public,  not  her  private,  life  will  be  found  here. 
It  is  a  very  readable  and  interesting  book. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  With  Anecdotal  Reminiscences. 

By  G.  Holden  Pike.    12mo,  pp.  400.     New  York :  Funk 

&  Wagnalls  Company.     $1. 

There  will  be  more  than  one  popular  biography  of  Spur- 
geon, but  the  first  to  reach  us  since  his  death  is  by  Mr.  G.  Hol- 
den Pike  of  London.  Upon  examination  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Pike's  book  was  written  during  Mr.  Spurgeon's  lifetime,  while 
the  introduction,  by  Prof.  W.S.Wilkinson,  D.  D.,  has  been  writ- 
ten since  tiie  death  of  the  great  preacher,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  concluding  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  with 
descriptions  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  death  and  funeral,  have  been 
added  by  Mr.  James  C.  Fernald.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  a 
permanently  valuable  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  Pike's  work  be- 
ing all  the  better  for  not  having  been  done  hastily  since  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  death,  and  the  introductory  and  supplemental  mat- 
ter supplying  the  latest  data. 

Donnelliana:  Ah   Appendix   to   "Caesar's   Column."    By 

Everett  W.  Fish,  M.  D.     12mo,   pp.263.     Chicago:  F. 

J.  Schulte  &  Co.     .S1..50. 

This  book  throws  together,  in  a  bewildering  mLiJcellaneous 
fashion,  much  biographical  data  about  Mr.  Donnelly  and  a 
great  quantity  of  newspaper  clippings  touching  his  career  and 
his  different  writings.  The  later  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
medley  of  extracts,  most  of  them  very  short,  from  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's speeches,  books,  and  journals. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Ernest  Renan.     Translated 
from  the  French  by  Isabel   F.  Hapgood.     12mo,  pp. 
3.53.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Co.     $1..50 
Isabel   F.  Hapgood  has  translated  for  English  readers  the 
delightful   littlt!   volume  of  Ernest  Reiian's  recollections  and 
letters.     Renan  will  stand  as  one  of  tlu^  great  literary  luinina- 
ries  of  the  nineteenth  century :  and  the  charm  of  his  fanciful  and 
versatile  mind,  as  revealed   in  some  of  the  light  and   casual 
documents  and  papers  collected  in  the  present  volume,  will  at- 
tract many  readers  who  have  viewed  him  with  abhorrence  as 
an  arch-enemy  of  Christianity. 
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THE  REKIEIV  OF  REJ/'IEWS. 


James    Fitzjames    Stephen. 
12nio,  pp.  347.     New  York : 


Horas  Sabbaticae.     By   Sir 

First  and  Second  Series. 

Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.50. 

These  essays,  reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Eeview,  show 
the  literary  studies  and  tastes  of  a  learned  and  busy  judge  in 
his  leisure  hours.  The  essays  deal  with  the  works  of  Froissart, 
Philippe  de  Comities,  Montaigne,  Hoker,  Laud,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Clarendon,  Hobbs,  Bossuet,  Locke,  Bayle,  ]Maudeville,"Voltaire, 
Bishop  Butler.  Warhurton,  Gibbon,  and  Hume.  They  are  solid 
and  leaiuied  rather  than  light,  but  they  are  not  too  heavy  to  be 
readable. 

Humanity  in  its  Origin  and  Early  Growth.  By  E.Col- 
bert, M. A.  13mo,  pp.  409.  Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr. Colbert  is  a  pronounced  evolutionist;  and  he  tells  th'^ 
story  of  the  origin  ot  man  and  of  the  precise  manner  in  which 
he  was  evolved  from  lower  organisms,  with  all  the  particu- 
larity and  minuteness  of  an  eye-witness.  Mr.  Colberfs  chap- 
ters upon  the  pre-historic  progress  of  man,  the  ploughing  era, 
the  early  Orientals,  the  Aryan  migration,  the  early  gods  of  the 
race,  early  priestcraft  and  incantations,  picture  reading,  the 
origin  of  speech,  and  so  on,  are  certainly  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  inquiry  into  these  fascinating  subjects.  There  is  no 
other  book  extant  which  in  this  compass  covers  so  completely, 
from  the  evolutionist's  standpoint,  these  successive  steps  in  the 
early  development  of  the  human  race. 

Timber ;  or,  Discoveries  Made  upon  Men  and  Matter.     By 

Ben  Jouson.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  Felix  E.  Schelling.     12mo,  pp.  166.     Boston:  Giun 

&  Co.     90  cents. 

This  little  volume  embeds  a  much-neglected  work  of  old 
Ben  Jonson  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  analytical  notes  and 
explanations,  introductory  and  biographical  material,  etc. 
Mr.  Schelling's  little  volume  makes  valuable  for  students  and 
for  general  readers  a  classic  well  worth  attention  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  ill-considered  new  books  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  crowd  the  older  masters  of  our  literature  to  musty  and 
unused  shelves. 

Sancho  Panza's  Proverbs.     Edited  by  Ulicke  Ralph  Burke. 

Octavo,    pp.     116.      London:    Pickering    &     Chatto. 

2s.  6d. 

A  collection  of  the  numerous  proverbs  scattered  through- 
out "Don  Quixote""  and  the  rest  of  Cervantes'  \\ritings. 

Lectures  on  Literature.    By   Thomas    Carlyle.     Octavo, 

pp.263.     London:  Ellis  &  El  vey.     5s. 

These  lectures,  which  have  never  before  been  published, 
were  delivered  at  17  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square,  in  the 
year  1838,  and  were  taken  down  word  for  word  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Chisholm  Anstey.  Professor  J.  Reay  Greene  now  acts 
as  editor  and  adds  a  preface  and  notes.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
that  these  essays  would  have  been  better  unpublished.  Carlyle 
evidently  did  not  set  much  store  by  them,  and  they  attract 
very  little  attention.  Covering  almost  the  whole  history  of 
literature,  from  Homer  to  Goethe,  they  are  nevertheless  well 
worth  reading,  although  they  possess  comparatively  few  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  Carlyle's  work. 

Comical  Works.  By  Paul  Scarrou.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
340-.329.     London:  Lawrence  &  BuUen.     £1  Is. 

The  modern  reading  world  knows  almost  as  much  of  Scar- 
ron  as  Scarron  knew  of  the  modern  reading  world.  He  was 
born  in  1010,  and  suffered  all  his  life  from  an  incurable  spinal 
complaint.  Here  we  have  his  chief  prose  works  in  two  hand- 
some volumes,  admirably  illustrated  from  Oudry"s  designs, 
and  limited  to  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies.  A  readable 
preface,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  of  over  fifty  pages,  tells  the 
reader  all  there  is  to  know  about  Scarron"s  life  and  work.  As 
an  interesting  picture  of  French  provincial  life  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  books  will  be  read  with  profit,  while  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  French  drama  of  Moliere"s  times  will 
do  well  not  to  neglect  them. 

The  Poems  and   Plays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Edited  by 

Austin    Dobson.     Octavo,    pp.    406.      London:    J.  M. 

Dent  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  volumes,  both  inside  and  out, 
which  it  has  been  our  luck  to  come  across.  To  say  that  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  is  the  editor  is  only  to  say  that  the  preface  is  a 
model  of  what  a  preface  should  be,  and  that  the  notes  give 
only  what  is  necessary  tc  a  due  comprehension  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Herbert  Railton,  most  graceful  of  architectural  artists, 
gives  for  frontispiece  a  etching  of  Canonbury  Tower,  in  which 
Goldsmith  lived  for  some  time  and  which  is  still  standing. 


In  the  Garden  of  Citrons.     By  Emilio  IMontenaro.     pp.  IS. 
Loudcwi:  Henry  &  Co.     9d. 

We  have  welcomed  Ibsen  and  have  af  p.-cciated  Master- 
linck,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  di'aw  the  line  at  Monteuaro.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  of  any  merit  about  "In  the  Garden  of  Citrons,"  ex- 
cept the  title,  which  is  redolent  of  the  South;  both  it  and  Mr. 
John  Gray's  "Note"  are  fatuous  in  the  extreme.  After  all,  we 
can  forgive  Mr.  J.T.  Grein,  the  translator.  This  is  an  age  of 
literary  discoveries,  and  he  is  only  exploiting  on  his  own  ac- 
count.   His  is  a  very  small  folly. 

German   Ballads.     Edited  by  Elizabeth    CraigmyJe.     jip.. 
287.     London :  Walter  Scott.     Is. 

A  selection  from  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Burger, 
Uhland,  Heine,  Ruckert,  Platen,  Freiligrath,  Herder,  and  oth- 
ers, translated  by  Miss  Craigmyle,  who  also  supplies  an  intro- 
duction and  a  number  of  notes. 

Mr.  Punch's  Young  Reciter.     By  F.  Anstey.     Octavo,  pp.. 
127.     London :  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.     5s. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  much  in  praise  of  a  book 
which,  in  a  cheaper  edition,  has  already  had  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Anstey 's  laugh- 
ter-moving works.  Those  who  have  the  paper-covered  volume 
will  be  glad  of  it  in  a  more  permanent  and  illustrated  form; 
while  those  who  know  it  not  should  hassten  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  "Juniper  Jem"  and  "The  Wreck  of  the  Steam- 
ship Puffin." 

Playhouse  Impressions.     By  A.B.Walkley.     Octavo,  pjD. 
261.     London:  T.  Fisher  Unwiu.     5s. 

As  "Spectator"  in  the  London  Star  and  "A.B.  W."  In  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Walkley's  criticisms  have  long  been  a  delight  to 
those  who  think  that  our  drama  deserves  something  better  in 
the  way  of  criticism  than  mere  theatrical  reporting.  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  is  an  impressionist  whose  learning  in  stage  matters  is  pro- 
found, who  has  a  parallel  for  every  situation  and  plot  on  our 
modern  stage,  and  who  has  long  been  at  loggerheads  with  the 
older  school  of  dramatic  critics— Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  his 
brethren.  It  is  an  almost  incredible  thing,  but  dramatic  criti- 
cism is  here  made  so  interesting  that  the  reader  longs  for  a 
further  instalment  of  "Impressions." 

The  Comedies  of  Carlo  Goldoni.     Edited  by  Helen  Zim- 
mern.     Octavo.     London:  David  Stott. 

Goldoni— "good,  gay,  sunniest  of  souls,"  as  Browning  called 
him— was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  playwrights,  so  that  this 
volume,  which  contains  only  four  of  his  comedies,  is  hardly 
eoi'reetly  called.  His  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  exceeding 
light-heartedne.ss  and  good  humor,  are  comedies  not  only  in 
name  but  in  motive  and  treatment. 

The    Cabinet   Minister.     By   Arthur  W.  Pinero.     Paper, 
pp.  188.     London:  William  Heiuemann.     ls.6d. 
Mr.Maclcolin  C.  Salainan  writes  a  preparatory  not?  to  this 

the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Pinero"  's  dramatic  works. 


FICTION. 

Zoroaster.      By    F.  Marion    Crawford.     12mo,    pp.    290. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

In  the  re-issue  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels  "Zoroaster" 
has  been  reached.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  works,  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  Few 
writers  have  so  entered  into  the  soul  of  Oriental  life  as  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford,  and  this  re-ci-eation  for  us  of  the  dazzling 
scenes  of  Belshazzar's  court  is  a  noble  work  of  the  imagination. 

Grania:  The   Story  of   an   Island.     By  the    Hon.  Emily 
Lawless.     12mo,    pp.  355.     New   York:  Macmillan   & 

Co.     $1. 

The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  contributes  to  Macmillan's  series 
of  copyrighted  novels  a  tale  of  the  weird,  lonesome  life  of  the 
peasantry  upon  the  z'emote  Gaelic  islands  of  the  Irish  coast. 

An  Honest  Lawyer.     A  Novel.     By  Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 
12mo,  pp.  312.     Chicago:  P.J.  Schulte   &  Co.     $1.35. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  the  growth  of  a  school  of  Amer- 
ican fiction  writers  who  plunge  boldly  into  the  life  and  scenes 
of  the  great  States  of  the  central  West.  Mr. Kerr's  "Honest 
Lawyer"  is  an  Illinois  story  true  to  life. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
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That    Stick.     By    Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     12mo,  pp.  299. 

New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     ^1. 

To  Miss  Yonge  much  honor  is  due.  For  years  she  lias 
given  to  her  particular  public  story  after  story— somethinR 
like  forty  volumes  are  now  to  her  credit— all  of  which  are  good 
and  adniirably  suited  for  the  cUiss  of  readers  for  which  they  ai-e 
intended.  "That  Stick"  is  not  so  good  as  "The  Heir  of  Reil- 
cliffe,"  but,  as  a  simple  unsensational  story  it  is  in  its  way  ad- 
mirable. Moral,  of  course,  there  is,  as  in  all  Miss  Yonge's 
books,  but  it  is  not  too  obtrusive,  and  although  the  critical 
reader  may  protest  against  the  touch  of  "goody-goodyness," 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that,  the  story  being  as  it  is,  the  mor- 
al rather  adds  to  than  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  story. 
The  hero  is  managing  clerk  to  a  country  lawyer,  and  is  sud- 
denly promoted  to  the  peerage.  The  characters,  if  not  entirely 
original,  are  well  drawn,  but  the  pages,  where  punctuation  is 
concerned,  might  have  been  read  more  carefully. 

The  History  of  David  Grieve.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
Library  edition.  In  two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  463-479. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $3. 

Dollarocracy.  An  American  Story.  "The  Broadway 
Series."  Paper,  l:2mo,  pp.  211.  New  York:  John  A. 
Taylor  &  Co.     50  cents. 

Love  and  Liberty.  A  narrative  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Alexandre  Dimias.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  372.  Phila- 
delphia: T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.    25  cents. 

Dame  Care.    By  Hermann  Sudermann.     Octavo,  pp.  292. 

London :     J.  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.     3s.  6d. 

"Dame  Care"  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Her- 
mann Sudermann,  a  writer  who,  born  in  1857,  has  already  made 
for  himself  a  foremost  place  among  German  WTiters.  "Dame 
Care"  is  a  single  character  study.  The  hero,  born  at  a  time 
of  want  and  suffering,  is  a  nervous,  introspective,  brooding 
boy  and  man,  who  is  always  accusing  himself  of  things  for 
which  he  is  not  to  blame,  and  who,  even  while  his  is  the 
hand  which  does  the  work  and  provides  his  family's  fortune, 
is  always  overlooked  and  despised.  But  although  there  is 
no  gleam  of  sunlight  throughout  the  volume,  the  story  ends 
with  a  promise  of  happiness,  and  the  reader  is  not  utterly  cast 
down.     "Dame  Care"  is  a  book  to  read. 

King  Billy  of   Ballarat.     By  Moreley  Roberts.     Octavo, 

pp.  269.     London:  Lawrence  &  Bullen.     5s. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  the  majority  of  which  show 
an  unusual  excellence.  They  are  spirited,  vivid,  and  original, 
and  are, in  fact,  well  worth  reading. 

The    Rector    of   Amesty.     By   John   Ryce.     Three   Vols 

London:  Sampson  Low.     31s.  6d. 

This  unpretentious  study  of  English  country  life  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average :  the  author  evidently  knows  the 
world  to  which  he  introduces  his  readers,  and  the  rector  of 
Amesty  himself  is  a  clever  character  sketch.  Mr.  John  Ryce 
should  have  a  future  before  him. 

The    Talking    Horse.     By    F.  Anstey.     London:    Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.    6s. 

The  ten  short  stories,  of  which  this  volume  is  composed, 
are  written  in  Mr.  Antsey's  happiest  vein.  "The  Good  Little 
Girl,"  and  "Don;  the  Story  of  a  Greedy  Dog,"  would  well  bear 
the  difficult  and  trying  test  of  being  read  aloud.  In  "A  Matter 
of  Taste,"  however,  the  author  of  "Vice  Versa"  proves  that  he 
can  deal  with  the  more  commonplace  elements  of  human  day- 
to-day  life  with  success.  The  stories  are  reprinted  from  the 
Cortihill,  Atalatita,  and  Blackwood. 

On  the  Way  Through.  By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Octavo, 
pp.  280.  London:  Eden,  Remington  &  Co.  6s. 
Not  only  in  the  scene,  but  also  in  subject  and  treatment, 
Kiss  Gierard's  laiest  story  reminds  us  of  the  stories  of  Maimjs 
J6kai,  the  Hungarian  novelist,  but  it  lacks  the  strength  which 
distinguishes  "Dr.  Dumdny"s  Wife,"  to  take  the  novel  which  is 
best  known.  We  know  almost  from  the  first  page  what  will  be 
the  end  of  the  story — a  quality  which  lessens  the  interest,  and 
leaves  the  reader  dependent  for  his  pleasure,  not  on  the  plot, 
but  on  the  characterization  of  minor  events.  Of  the  three 
other  tales  which  make  the  volume,  "My  Nightmare"  is  cnide 
and  uninteresting.  "How  I  Came  to  be  a  Thief"  is  chiefly  nota- 
ble for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  characters  of  the 
Ruthenian  pea.santry,  and  "The  History  of  Two  Wedding- 
Gowns"  is  prettily  pathetic  and  natural. 


MISS    CHARLOTTE   M.    YONGE. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Ethical    Christianity.      By    Hugh    Price    Hughes.      With 
Portrait.     London:  Sampson  Low.     3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series  entitled  "Preachers 
of  the  Age."  Here  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dism of  to-day  expounds,  in  that  incisive  style  which  is  one  se- 
cret of  his  success,  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ethics  oj 
Christianity ;  and  Mr.  Price  Hughes'  conception  of  Ethical 
Christianity  appears  on  one  of  the  first  pages,  where  he  dedi- 
cates his  book  to  "The  Sisters  of  the  People,  whose  Lives  illus- 
trate the  Ethical  Christianity  it  advocates."  There  are  four- 
teen sermons  in  the  book,  and  the  burden  of  all  is  this — that 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a  creed,  or  in  the  acceptance 
of  certain  mysterious  dogmas  about  which  even  Christian  opin- 
ion is  divided ;  that  Orthodoxy  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Christianity ;  that  what  many  ardent,  sincere  souls  have  re- 
jected is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  but  a  subjective  Chris- 
tianity of  their  own,  which  no  more  resembles  real  Christian- 
ity than  the  conventional  Christ  of  the  painted  church  window 
resembles  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  di- 
rect and  inevitable  fi-uit  of  vital  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  The 
sermons  are  not  "padded;"  they  are  full  of  thought  and  of 
practical  suggestion. 


Octavo,  pp.  824.     Lon- 


Religious  Systems  of  the  World, 
don:  Souuenschein.     15s. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  comparative  religion  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  South  Place  Institute,  which  have  been  revised  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  rewritten  by  tlie  authors,  together  with 
several  new  articles  which  did  not  appear  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion. Among  the  lecturers  are  Canon  Rawlinson,  who  writes 
on  the  Religion  of  As.syria:  Professor  Legge,  on  that  of 
China:  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  on  Hinduism;  Professor  Rhys-Davids, 
on  Buddhism ;  Mr.  W.  R,  MorfiU,  on  the  Slavonic  Religion ;  Canon 
Shuttleworth,  on  the  Church  of  England;  Mrs. Sheldon  Amos, 
on   Methodism;  Mrs.Besant,  on  Theosophy;    Mr. W.S.Lilly,  on 
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Mysticism;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  on  Humanity;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Foote,  on  Secularism ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  on  Theism. 
There  are  fifty-eight  essays  in  all,  and  each,  beings  the  work 
of  a  specialist  in  the  particular  branch  of  which  he  treats,  can 
be  thoroughly  relied  upon  to  put  a  clear,  concise,  and  impar- 
tial account  before  the  reader. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

The   Horse:    A   Study  in    Natural   History.     By   W. H, 
Flower,  C.B.,  LL.D.     London:   Kegan  Paul.     2s.  6d. 

Dr.  Flower  prefaces  this  book  with  the  remark  that  up  to 
the   year  1887  nearly  4000  works  relating  to  the  horse  had  been 

Fiublished.  His  justification  for  adding  to  that  number  is  the 
resh  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is  written ;  in  brief,  that 
of  comparative  anatomy.  The  frontispiece,  in  which  the  skele- 
tons of  man  and  horse  stand  side  by  side,  is  the  illustrating 
text  of  the  discourse,  which  expounds  the  principles  found 
acting  in  the  construction  of  all  living  things,  both  animals 
and  plants.  "The  skull  of  a  man  and  the  skull  of  a  horse  are 
composed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  bones,  having  the 
same  general  arrangement  and  relation  to  each  other.  Not  only 
the  bones,  but  every  ridge  and  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  every  hole  for  the  passage  of  artery  and  nerve 
seen  in  the  one  can  be  traced  in  the  other"  (p.  98).  And  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  the  modifications  in  the  limbs 
of  the  horse  concealing  the  fact  that  its  knee  corresponds  to 
the  human  wrist,  and  its  toe  to  the  middlf-  finger  of  the  human 
hand.  Dr.  Flower's  style  is  as  clear  as  his  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject is  complete.  It  will  be  news  to  many  "general  readers" 
that  the  nearest  living  allies  of  the  horse  family  are  the  tapirs 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  that  the  horse  itself,  which  in  its  present 
one-toed  form  is  biologically  modern,  is  the  modified  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  tertiary  ancestors,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  a  four-toed,  small-brained  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  fox. 
Dr.  Flower  adds  his  weight  to  the  protest  against  the  cruelty 
of  bearing-rei'js  made  by  his  father,  to  whose  memory  this 
book  is  dedicated. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

American  Citizenship  and  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in  the 

United  States.      By  Taliesin    Evans.     16mo,  pp  210. 

Oakland,  Cal. :  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  small  and  unpretentious  book,  which  comes  from  Oak- 
land, California,  is  much  more  valuable  than  its  appearance 
might  at  first  indicate.  It  contains  the  fullest  information,  up 
to  date,  of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  analyzing  and  ex- 
plaining the  voting  qualifications  necessary  in  the  various  Sta'.es 
and  Territories,  and  making  the  whole  quantity  of  information 
immediately  available  by  a  complete  index  of  twelve  pages. 


Economic  Questions  of  the  Day.  (University  Extension 
Course  Outlines.)  By  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  16.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Publishing  House. 

From  Nashville  comes  the  syllabus  of  Professor  Edward 
W.  Bemis'  University  Extension  Course  lectures  given  in  several 
Southern  cities.  The  lists  of  works  for  reference,  the  classifica- 
tion of  topics,  and  the  suggestive  questions  appended  to  the 
outline  of  each  lecture,  make  this  small  pamphlet  of  16  pages 
an  original  and  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  economic 
literature.  It  is  worth  more  than  some  of  the  pretentious 
books  that  are  currently  appearing. 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Numbers  42  to  47.  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
50  cents  each. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is 
sending  out,  under  separate  covers,  the  essays  which  it  binds 
together  in  its  regular  quarterly  publications.  The  last  series 
includes  an  essay  by  W.  D.  Dabney  on  "The  Basis  of  the  Demand 
for  Public  Regulation  of  Industries;"  "The  Study  of  the  Science 
of  Municipal  Government,"  by  Frank  P.  Pritchard;  "The  Polit- 
ical Organization  of  a  Modern  Municipality,"  by  William 
Draper  Lewis ;  "International  Arbitration,"  by  Eleanor  L.  Lord, 
of  Smith  College;  "Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities." 
by  E.W.Huffcut,  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  and  "Political 
Science  Instruction  in  the  Law  Faculties  of  French  Universi- 
ties," by  Leo  S.Rowe.  MoHt  of  these  essays  are  too  brief  and 
slight  to  be  of  permanent  importance.  The  most  valuable  is 
Miss  Lord's. 


Abstract  of  New  York  State  Laws  Affecting  the  Rights, 
and  Property  of  Women.  Compiled  by  Mary  L.  Rice. 
Paper,  32mo,  pp.  16.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Albert  Moot. 

In  a  few  small  pages  Mary  L.Rice  has  compiled  for  the 
"Protective  Department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Buffalo,"  an  abstract  of  New  York  State  laws 
affecting  the  rights  and  property  of  women.  This  little  pam- 
phlet, sold  at  $3  a  hundred  copies  or  5  cents  a  copy,  ought  to- 
be  distributed  broadcast  among  the  women,  old  and  young,  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  the  business  of  every  woman  of 
intelligence  to  know  thoroughly  the  facts  here  summarized, 
which  define  her  status  before  the  law  touching  such  subjects 
as  marriage,  divorce,  guardianship,  and  property  rights. 

A  Popular  Bibliography  of  Sociology.  By  John  R.  Com- 
mons.    Oberlin,  Ohio:  Oberlin  College  Library. 

From  Oberlin  College,  as  a  library  bulletin,  comes  a  Popu- 
lar Bibliography  of  Sociology,  prepared  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, a  very  useful  leaflet  of  sixteen  pages.    ■ 

Britanuic  Confederation.  Octavo,  pp.  180.  London: 
George  Philip  &  Son.     3s.  6d. 

The  six  papers  in  this  volume  are  by  Admiral  Sir  John- 
Colomb,  Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  George  C.  Chis- 
holm.  Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  Mr.  Maurice  H.Hervey,  and 
the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Thring,  and  have  been  reprinted,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Silver  White  (who  contrib- 
utes an  introductory  note),  from  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine.  A  large  colored  map  of  the  British  Empire,  spec- 
ially prepared  by  Mr.  J.G.Bartholomew,  accompanies  the  vol- 
ume, and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  assisting  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  papers. 

The  Modern  Factory  System.  By  R.  W.  C.  Taylor.  Lon- 
don: Kegan  Paul.     14s. 

Following  up  his  "Introduction  to  a  History  of  the  Fac- 
tory System,"  Mr.  Taylor,  himself  an  inspector  of  factories, 
has  now  published  an  exhaustive  history,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  labor  problems  of  to-day.  He  gives  a  temperate 
review  of  present  arrangements,  dwelling  on  their  evils,  but 
showing,  too,  what  the  system  has  done,  not  only  for  the  na- 
tion at  large,  but  also  for  the  working  class.  It  may  be  only 
one  phase  of  industrial  development,  destined  to  pass  away ; 
but,  if  it  stands,  its  evils  may  be  abated  and  its  benefits  height- 
ened (as  has  already  been  the  case  to  some  extent)  by  factory 
legislation. 

The  Polytechnic :  Its  Genesis  and  Present  Status.  Paper^ 
4to,  pp.  56.     London:  Polytechnic  Institute.     6d. 

The  first  of  an  illustrated  series  of  "Polytechnic  Extras," 
which  deals  in  this  instance  with  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg's  early 
work  among  the  working  boys  of  London,  with  the  early  homes 
which  Mr.  Hogg  founded  as  forerunners  of  the  Polytechnic,  and 
finally  with  the  Institute  itself,  describing  its  many  workings 
and  ramifications. 


Pensions  and  Pauperism.     By  J.  Frome  Wilkinson.     Pa- 
per, pp.  125.     London:  Methuen.     2s.  6d. 

The  author  advocates  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme,  and 
devotes  some  considerations  to  those  which  are  already  before 
the  public.  This  volume  also  contains  a  few  general  notes  on 
Old  Age  Pension  Schemes,  considered  from  the  actuarial  and 
financial  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Young,  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration.  By  David  F. 
Schloss.  Octavo,  pp.  287.  London :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.     3s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  present  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  wage- 
system  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  the  several  modifications  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  that  system.  A 
small  part  of  the  matter  has  already  appeared  in  the  Fort- 
nightly and  Contemporary  Reviews  and  elsewhere. 

The  London  Programme.  By  Sydney  Webb.  London: 
Sonnenschein.     2s.  6d. 

This  volume  has  been  the  vade  mecuni  of  the  Progressive 
candidates  at  the  late  elections.  It  is  full  of  Sydney  Webbs^ 
best  matter  put  together  in  his  best  style. 
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EDUCATION    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Le   Fran^aise  Pratique.     By  Paul  Beroy.     12mo,  pp.   196. 
New  York:  William  R.Jenkins.     ^\. 

Bouderie.     By    Maurice    Lecomte.     Paper,  12mo,  pp.  19. 
New  York :  William  R.  Jenkins.     25  cents. 


the  censuses  of  t'le  leading;  countries  in  llie  world.  Specially 
useful,  too,  is  the  introduction  of  several  colored  maps.  This 
is  a  vast  improvement  on  earlier  issues.  They  show  the  den- 
sity of  population  of  the  globe,  with  tlie  basis  of  new  censuses 
and  estiniirtes,  the  distribution  of  the  British  Empire  over  the 
globe,  the  partition  of  Afi'ica,  and  the  international  frontiers 
on  the  Pamirs — all  subjects  of  present-day  interest.  In  short, 
"The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  is  indispensable. 


Le  Chant  du  Cygne.     By  Georges  Ohnet.     Paper,  16mo, 
pp.  91.     New  York:  William  R.Jenkins.     25  cents. 

Madame    Th^r^se.     By    Erckmann-Chatrian.     12mo,  pp. 
216.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     70  cents. 

Esther.     A   Tragedy  in   Three   Acts.     By   Jean   Racine. 

Edited   by   1.  H.  B.  Spiers.     12mo,  pp.  109.     Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     25  cents. 

Among  the  educational  tendencies  of  the  day  in  America 
one  of  the  most  commendable  is  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
study  of  modern  languages.  French  especially  is  receiving 
unwonted  attention.  Fortunately,  the  publishers  are  meeting 
the  demand  with  a  most  attractive  series  of  helps  and  of  spec- 
ially selected  French  texts.  Professor  Paul  Bercy,  whose  well- 
known  work  upon  the  study  of  the  Frencli  language  has 
reached  enormous  editions,  now  presents  us  with  a  smaller 
book,  "LeFranpais  Pratique,"  which  is  a  new  and  rapid  meth- 
od for  the  gaining  of  a  limited  speaking  and  reading  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  same  publishers  send  us  Maurice  Lecomte's  little 
one-act  drama,  "Bouderie,"  and  Georges  Ohnet's  "Le  Chant  du 
Cygne."  From  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  comes  in  most  attractive 
form  Erckmann-Chatrian's  "Madame  Th6rese,"  edited  and  an- 
no*ated  by  George  W.  Rollins,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Messrs. D. C. Heatn  &  Co.,  in  their  Modern  Language  series 
have  just  issued  Racine's  tragedy  of  "Esther,"  edited  and  an- 
notated by  Mr.  J.  H.B.  Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia.  With  such  incentives  as  these  our  Ameri- 
can students  of  French  should  make  prodigious  progress. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Edited 

by  William  W.Goodwin,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,   and  John 

Williams  White,  Ph.D.     12mo,  pp.  294.     Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.     §1.65. 

From  the  scholarly  workshop  of  Professor  Goodwin,  of 
Hai-vard,  comes  a  new  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  adapted 
to  the  revision  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  very  fully 
annotated  and  supplied  with  an  lexico  that  is  all  that  any  stu- 
dent could  desire. 

Shakespieare's   Tragedy  of   Hamlet.      Edited   by  Carroll 

Lewis  Maxey.     16mo,  pp.  202.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

50  cents. 

Mr.  Carroll  Lewis  Maxey  has  prepared  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  with  explanatory  notes  and  many  pages 
of  brief  and  general  questions  intended  to  promote  the  real 
understanding  of  the  play.  Teachers  will  find  it  highly  useful 
in  class-room  work. 

The  Literature  of  France.     By  H.  G.  Keene.     Octavo,  pp. 

219.     London:  John  Murray.     3s. 

-Al  University  Extension  Manual,  setting  forth  in  a  clear, 
concise,  and  interesting  manner  all  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  French  literature. 
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The   Statesman's   Year   Book,  1892.     Edited   by   J.Scott 

Keltie.     12mo,  pp.  11.52.     New    York:    Macmillan    & 

Co.     13. 

We  welcome  the  twenty-ninth  annual  edition  of  a  trusty 
friend.  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  like  a  prosperous  alder- 
man, grows  more  portly  every  year,  but  iu  spite  of  the  mass 
of  statistical  and  nistorical  information  concerning  all  the 
states  ol  the  world  with  which  it  is  packed,  the  latest  official 
returns  are  incorporated.  The  sheets  have  passed  through  the 
press  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  for  his  name  as 
a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  appears  in  a  footnote.  In 
the  text.  Prince  George  now  heads  the  list.  Other  works  give 
much  general  and  essential  information ;  but  none  cover  so 
much  ground  in  actual  and  official  detail.  This  volume  is 
more  than  usually  complete,  because  it  includes  the  results  of 


Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1892.  Ed- 
ited by  Edward  McPherson.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  335. 
New  York:  The  Tribune  Association.     25  cents. 

The  Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1892,  ed- 
ited by  Edward  McPherson,  is  a  veteran  annual  which  could  ill 
be  sjiared.  Tins  year's  issue  is  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  tlie  fact  that  we  are  entermg  upon  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

"New  Albany"  Legislative  Souvenir,  1892.  Edited  by  H. 
P.Phelps.  12nio,  pp.  682.  Albany:  The  Brandow 
Printing  Company.     25  cents. 

This  pamphlet  contains  brief  biographical  'sketches  and 
160  well-executed  half-tone  portraits  of  tlie  members  of  this 
year's  New  York  Legislature. 

A  List  of  the  Gifts  and  Bequests  Received  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1876-1891.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  31. 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  catalogue  issued  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  press,  which 
records  chronologically  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  by  the 
University  from  1876  to  1891,  with  explanatory  notes  upon  each, 
is  full  of  interest  in  that  it  shows  how  genuinely  tlie  University 
is  entering  into  the  life  of  tiie  intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  Baltimore. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Charles  Annandale.  Quarto,  pp.  864.  London  : 
Blackie  &  Son.     5s. 

There  is  no  five-shilling  dictionary  published  in  England 
that  can  compare  with  "The  Concise  Dictionary."  Students 
could  hardly  wish  for  a  better;  the  ordinary  reader  needs 
nothing  more.  The  general  vocabulary  is  ample:  tlie  defini- 
tions and  explanations  are  very  full  and  detailed;  the  etymol- 
ogy includes  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  and  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  words  is  shown  on  a  simple  system. 
This  new  addition  has  been  enlarged  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
duced in  price  on  the  other.  The  appendices  are  most  useful 
compilations. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 
The  Ruin  of  the  Soudan.     By  Henry  Russell.     Octavo, 
pp.  407.     London:  Sampson  Low.     21s. 

A  resume  of  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  Soudan 
between  the  years  18*3  and  1891,-  and  an  inquiry  into  the  cause, 
effect,  and  remedy  o  f  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  general  up- 
heaval which  has  taken  place  in  that  region  since  1883.  Mr. 
Russell  lived  for  twelve  years  on  the  Red  See  Littoral,  where 
he  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Daily  News  and  Daily 
Telegraph,  so  that  he  had  every  opportunity  lor  getting  at  the 
real  facts.  The  volume  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Gene- 
ral Gordon,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  map  made  by  him  to  show 
his  route  from  Souakin  to  Berber  and  Khartoum,  and  a  map  of 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Soudan,  showing  the  British  and 
Italian  spheres  of  influence. 

This  World  of  Ours.     By  H.O.  Arnold  Forster.     Octavo, 

pp.  312.     London:  Cassell  &  Co.     3s.  (id. 

A  very  sensible  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography, 
written  in  so  interesting  a  manner  that  childi'en  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  read  it  for  pleasure.  The  illustrations^and  diagrams 
are  good. 

Sherriff's  Illustrated  Routh  Charts.     London;  Sherriff. 

A  very  ingenious  and  novel  guide-book,  giving  particu- 
lars of  every  place  of  interest  which  a  traveller  passes  who  is 
bound  for  E',ypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Bird's- 
eye  plans  of  every  town  of  importance  at  which  the  vessel 
touches  are  included,  together  with  section  maps  showing  the 
vessel's  route,  the  distance  which  she  keeps  from  the  land,  and 
the  countries  which  she  passes.  . 
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Shortening  and  Enriching  the  Grammar-School  Course.  C.  W. 
Eliot. 

Scots  Magazine. — Perth. 

The  Great  Achievement  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.    Duke  of 

Argyll. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andre\\-s. 
Chalmers:    A  Criticism.— I.    J.Rankin. 
Thirty  Years  Ago  in  a  University  Debating  Society.    Rev.  J.  M. 

Robertson. 

Scottish  Geographical   Magazine. — Edinburgh. 

The  Consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.— VI.    Lord  Thring. 

The  Gran  Chaco.     J.  G.  Kerr. 

The  Principles  of  Geography.    H.  R.  Mill. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York. 

The  Water  Route  from  Chicago  to  the  Ocean.    C.C.Rogers. 
Small  Country  Places.     Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 
American  Illustration  of  To-day. — III.     William  A.  Coffin. 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.— II.    William  F.  Apthorp. 
Speed  in  Locomotives. 

The  Stenographer. — Philadelphia. 

Women  as  Stenographers  and  Typewriters. 
Sketch  of  Dr.  Asa  Horr.     Elias  Longley. 
The  Universal  Association. 

Strand.— London.     February. 

Interview  with  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.    Harry  How.     . 
Beauty  in  Nature. "  Sir  John  Lubbock. 


Temple  Bar. — London. 

An  Old  Actor — Jacques  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

A  Girl's  Opinion  on  Jane  Austen.    Edith  Edimann. 

The  Growth  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Thermidor  and  Labussi^re. 

A  Night  with  Japanese  Firemen. 

Theosophist. — London.    February. 

Asceticism.     H.  S.  Olcott. 

The  Varaha  Avatar  of  Vishnu.    A  Nilakanta  Sastri. 

An  Outline  of  the  "Secret  Doctrine."    C.J. 

Mantras,  their  Nature  and  Uses.     S.  B.  Gopalacharlu. 

The  Visuddhi  Marga.     H.  Dharmapala. 

Varieties  of  African  Magic. — I.    M.H.Korahon. 

The  Treasury. — New  York. 

Moral  and  Religious  Value  of  Higher  Education.     E.B.An- 
drews. 
The  Attitude  of  the  Church  Toward  Amusements.    C.D.Foss. 

The  United  Service. — Philadelphia. 

Recent  Improvements  and  Tactics.    Lieut.  A.  S.  Frost,  U.  S.  N. 

Bathing  in  the  Sea.     Lieut. F.S.Bassett,  U.S.N. 

A   Forgotten   American   Humorist   (John   Phoenix).    Mrs.  L. 

Thompson. 
The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign.    Archibald  Forbes. 
Some  Old  Florida  Traditions.     Harriet  P.  Huse. 
Some  Papers  of  1812.     Lieut.  A.  C.  Sharpe,  U.  S.  A. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London. 

Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers.    Major  E.  Balfour. 

The  Three  Ruling  Races  of  the  Future.— III.  Lieut. -Col.  Els- 
dale. 

Bisley  and  the  National  Rifle  Association.     Col.  W.  Mackinnon. 

The  Late  Battles  at  Valparaiso. 

Smokeless  Powder.     C.  A.  Vogt. 

The  Backbone  of  an  Army. — I.  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
Abroad. 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.— II.     Major  F. R.Wingate. 

Education  for  the  Army.  Replies  by  Capt.  W.  H.  James  and 
Walter  Wren. 

University  Extension. — Philadelphia. 

University  Extension  in  the  Southwest.     Frank  W.  Blackmar. 
Economics.— III.     Production.     Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  University  Magazine. — New  York. 

Modem  Languages  and  Methods  of  Teaching.     E.  H.  Magill. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.— II.  G.  A.  Macdonald. 
Princeton  Sketches.— VI.     George  R.  Wallace. 
University  Extension  Work.     George  F.  James. 
Physical  Training  at  Tuft's  College.     Fremont  Swain. 
University  Extension  at  Brown  University.— II.    W.  H.  Tolman. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.— HI.     J.  L.  Stewart. 

Victorian  Magazine. — London. 

Sense  Culture.    W.  A.  S.  Smith. 
By  a  Bean  Field.     A.  W.  Wilson. 
Notanda  from  De  Quincey's  MSS.     A.  H.  Japp. 
The   Philanthropist  of   the   Russian   Famine. 
Mayo. 

Welsh  Review. — London. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Administration.     L.  A.  Atherley-Jones. 
The  Crux  of  the  Sunday-Closing  Question.    W.  T,  Stead, 
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Political  Notes.     Duchess  of  Kentucky. 

A  Commonplace  Correction.     Jliss  Orme. 

The  Methods  of  the  Dilke  Persecution.     Harold  Frederic. 

Welsh  County  Councils.     W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherberry.     Prof.  W.  R.  Soreley. 

The  Welsh  Language  in  Education.    Berish  Gwynfe  Evans. 


The  Logic  of  a  Despot's  Advocate.     Mr.  Stead  on  the  Czar.    D. 

O.  Ritchie. 
The  West  Indies  as  a  Winter  Resort.    H.F.Abell. 
"The  Platform."    P.Morgan. 
A  New  State  University.     S.  H.  Boult. 
The  Great  Civil  War  in  England.     M.  W.  Whelpton. 
A  Rectification  of  Frontier.     J.  Dacosta. 


Westminster  Review. — London. 

Liberal  Prospects  at  the  General  Election.    J.  D.  Holms. 

Vivisection.     L.J.Wallace. 

The  New  Forest  and  the  War  Office.    J.  King. 


Young  Man. — London. 

Interview  with  Dr.  Richardson.     With  Portrait. 

George  Meredith:  His  Method  and  Teaching.     W.J.Dawson. 

How  to  Develop  the  Muscles.     Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  6. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Skating  in  Real  Life  and  in  Poetry.    F.J. Holly. 
Pancratius  Vorster,  the  last  Abb6  of  St.  Gall,  and  his  Biogra- 
pher, G.  J.  Baumgartner.     A.  Baumgartner. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. — Leipzig.     January. 

Travels  in  Scandinavia.— Continued.     A.  von  Drygaski. 

The  Sulu  Islands.     (Map  and  lUus.)    A. Bode. 

Korea  and  China. — I. 

Geographical  Discoveries  in  1890  and  1891.    Dr.  W.  Ale. 

Daheim. — Leipzig.    Quarterly. 
February  6. 

School  Athletics  at  Schiinholz,  at  Berlin.  Prof.  J.  M.  Her- 
mann. 

February  13. 

Two  Sundays  with  the   Evangelical   Missionaries  at  Dar-es- 

Salaam.     F.  Frhr.  von  Nettelbladt. 
Max  Duncker,  Historian.     H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

February  SiO. 
The  Optical  Instrument  Manufactory  at  Rathenow.     H.  von 

Zobeltitz. 
The  Cathedral  at  Berlin.— I. 

February  27. 

The  Berlin  Cathedral.— II. 

A  Public  Festival  in  the  Caucasus. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  6. 

Limb  and  Spinal  Curvature.     Dr.  M.  Dyrenfurth. 
The  September  Massacre  in  Paris  in  1792.     Dr.  I.  H.  Otto. 
Johannes  Janssen.     With  Portrait. 

The  Wandering  Scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  O.  von  Schach- 
ing. 

Heft  7. 

Instruments  of  Torture.    Dr.  Weiss. 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Speculation  and  Swindling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.    P.  Freidank. 

W'ilhelm  Reuter,  Poet.     F.  A.  Muth. 

Handwriting  and  Character.     V.  Ballack. 

The  Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  at  Innsbruck. 

Sunday  in  Turkey.  A  Glance  at  the  History  ot  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Bosnia.     F.X.Hammerl. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Breslau.     February. 

» 
King  Charles  of  Roumania.— I. 
Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.— XXXIII. 
National  Science  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Now.    P.  von 

Zech. 
England's  Government  of  the  World — Ireland  and  Egypt. 
Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop.     T.Wiedemann. 
Reasons  for  the  Arrest   of  Justus  Gruner   in   Prague   on  the 

Night  of  the  21st  to  the  22d  of  August.    Justus  von  Gruner. 

March. 

Eicg  Charles  of  Roumania.— II. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon. — Concluded. 

Should  the    War  Minister  Accompany  the  Army  during  War? 

Count  W.  von  Roon. 
Children  and  Monkeys,     Dr.  L.  Robinson. 
Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop.     T.Wiedemann. 
Religious  Fanaticism  and  War.— II.     Frohschammer. 

Deutsche  Rundschau,— Berlin.     March. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture.     E.Curtius. 

Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg  as  a  Diplomatist.— II.  L.  von 
Hirschfeld. 


The  Growth  of  Energy  in  the  Spiritual  and  Organic  World. 
M.  Carriere. 

Catulls'  Poems.     L.  Friedlander. 

The  Influenza.     W.  Fliess. 

Hamlet  in  Hamburg,  1625.     B.Litzmann. 

The  Preservation  or  Monuments  of  Art  in  Italy.     P.  Kristeller. 

From  the  Cape  to  Mashonaland.  Letters  from  a  Nurse  in  South 
Africa. 

Political  Correspondence — The  Schools  Bill,  the  French  Cardi- 
nal Archbishops,  Encyclical,  the  Demand  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  in  Belgium,  etc. 

Deutsche  Worte. — Vienna.     February. 

The  Increase  of  Trades  Unionism.     Dr.  L.  Brentano. 

The  Falling  of  the  Rate  of  Interest.     Dr.  E.  Graf. 

A  Mother's  View  of  the  Woman  Question.    Marianne  Hainisch. 

Frauenberuf.— Weimar.     February  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.  —Concluded.  Dr.  F.  Molden- 
hauer. 

February  15. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  Switzerland. 
The  Germans  and  Turks  in  Austria.     Frau  J.Kettler. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Vienna  Woman's  Labor 
Bureau.    E.  Marriot. 

March  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France. — Concluded. 

Pundita  Ramabai  and  the  Women  of  India.    Agnes  Burchard. 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.     Heft  2. 

Men's  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — II.     C.  Gurlitt. 
Music  and  Electricity.     G.  Buss. 
Ludwig  Martinelli,  Actor.     A.  Bettelheim. 
Wismar.     Dr.  K.  Liittgens. 

The  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Superstition.     "Modern  Treas- 
ure-Seekers," a  Suabian  Comedy.    C.Hecker. 
Goethe's  Mother.    J.Proelss. 

Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.     February. 

Berlin  for  the  Germans,  Not  for  the  Slavs.     F.  Schupp. 

The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  With  Por- 
trait.    A.  Drews. 

The  Influence  of  the  Backstairs  and  Immoral  Literature  of 
Italy.     A.  Ruhemann. 

A  Review  of  Von  Biedermann's  "Goethe's  Conversations."  E. 
Steiger. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.— Stuttgart. 

No.  \7.  Laying  an  Electric  Railway.     (Illus.) 
No.  20.     The  Grammophone. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — Freiburg.     March. 

Panama:  A  Historical  and  Geographical  Sketch. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay. — Continued. 

The  Apostolic  Vicariat  of  Neu-Pommern. -^Concluded. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     February. 

The  Historv  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. — III. 
J,  Peinzliii, 

The  Present  State  and  the  Causes  of  the  Famine  in  the  Volga 
Province  in  Russia.     F.W.  Grass. 

A  Week's  Kxperience  as  a  Sailor.     Dr.  C.  Schlemmer. 

The  Electric  Railway.     M.Berdrow. 

Paul  Gfilire  Once  More. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa.  F.  Frhr.  von  Nettel- 
bladt. 

Chronique— German  Politics,  etc, 
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Kritische   Revue  aus   Oesterreich. — Vienna.     February  1. 

The  Dangers  in  the  War  of  tlie  Future. — I. 

State  Morals  and  Private  Morals.     Dr.  M.  Haberlandt. 

Eubinstein's  Book.     "Music  and  its  Masters."    Dr. T.Gottlieb. 

February  15. 

The  Debates  on  the  Danube  Navigation  Bill. 
The  Situation  in  Servia.     Ivanovic. 
The  Dangers  in  the  War  of  the  Future. — II. 
Xeiinan's  "Siberia."    R.  Grazer. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.     Quarterly. 

Mendelssohniana. — I.     Emil  Stettner. 

International   Musical   and  Theatrical   Exhibition  in  Vienna, 

1892. 

February  10. 

Mendelssohniana.— II.    E.  Stettner. 

February  SO. 

Mendelssohniana.  —Concluded. 
"Werther.     Max  Dietz. 

Nord  und  Slid. — Breslau.     March. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach.     J.  Duboc. 
Julius  Duboc.     With  Portrait.     K.Joel. 

The  Newest  and  Latest  in  Literary  France.     Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 
German  Student  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.     A.  Chroust. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.    February  3. 

The  Causes  and  Events  of  the  Last  Revolution  in  Chili.     Prof. 

von  Lilienthal. 
The  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria. — II.     Dr.  P.  Rohrbach. 
The    History  of  the  Text  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 

P.  Strauch. 
The  New  High  School  Reform.     P.  Cauer. 
■Overcrowding  in  the  Higher  Teaching  Profession.     A.  Schoen- 

flies. 
Political   Correspondence— The    Prussian    Primary   Education 

Bill. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt. — Berlin.     Heft  6. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.     A.O.Klaussmann. 
Paris  Feeling  Against  Germany.     E.  von  Jagow. 
■Goethe's  House.    W.  Roseler. 

Schweizerische  Rundschau. — Zurich.     February. 

Profits  in  Trade  Enterprise  and  Co-operation.     Kochlin  Geigy. 
Character  and  History  of  the  Settlements  in  Switzerland.    Dr. 
A.  Buhler. 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.- 


-Freiburg. 
A.Perger. 


Heft  2. 


The  Columbus  Jubilee. — Concluded. 

Archbishop  Tait.     A.  Zimniermaun. 

The  Development  of  the  Newer  Religious  Painting  in  Ger- 
many.— Concluded.     St.  Beissel. 

The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  with  Water. — Continued. 
L.  Dressel. 

Blaise  Pascal.— II.    W.Kreiten. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Stuttgart.     Heft  8. 

Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.     R.  Genfee. 

The  Commercial  Treaties  of  Germany.     L.  Fuld. 

Alphonse  Daudet.     Dr.  J.Sarraziu. 

The  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Bauakademie   at 

Berlin. 
Is  Europe  Becoming  Colder?    R.  E.  Peter mann. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  his  Wife. —Continued. 
Strolling  Players.     V.  Happrich. 


Vom  Fels  zum  Meer. — Stuttgart. 

The  Arab  Slave  Trade  in  German  East  Africa. 
The  Carnival  at  Cologne.     G.  Delpy. 
Cliicago  and  the  World's  Fair.     P.  Neubaur. 
The  History  of  Clockmaking.     F.  Luthmer. 
At  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.     F.  Walter. 
The  Influenza.     Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 
Checks.     M.Wirth. 
Julien  Gordon.     E.Becher. 
Life  in  Alsace.     A.Schricker. 


Heft  r. 
P.  Reichard. 


Westermann's 


Illustrierte    Deutsche    Monatshefte.- 
schweig.     March. 


-Braun- 


With  Portrait. 
P.  Lindenberg. 


S.Miinz. 


Ferdinand  Gregorovius. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin. 

Aden.     P.  Neubaur. 

Bacteria  and  their  Investigation.     R.  Keller. 

Theodor  Korner's  Mother     With  Portraits.    G.  Kreyenberg. 


Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — Vienna.     No.  2. 

Literature  and  Life. 

The  Literature  and   Drama  of  the  Present  Day. — II.     Dr.  A. 

Frhr.  von  Berger. 
The  Austrian  Dialect  Poetry  and  Poets.     L.  Hermann. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert. — Berlin.     January  15. 

The  Business  of  Banking.     Dr.  L.  Kuhlenbeck. 
What  Next?    The  Commercial  Treaties. 

February  1. 
Bankruptcy  and  the  Meeting  of  Creditors. 
German  Music.     Dr.  H.Pudor. 
Christianity  versus  Atheism :  The  New  Primary  School  Bill. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe. — Paris. 

^16onore  d'Este  and  Torquato  Tasso.    H.  BufFenoir. 
A  Derby  Day  on  the  Ice  at  Christiania.     P.  Andr6. 
Dancing  in  Spain.     E.S.Lantz. 
Beethoven.     With  Portrait.     E.Schur6. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Autobiography. 

Biblioth6quc  Universelle. — Lausanne.     February. 

Pf arrer  Kneipp's  Water  Cure.    Dr.  A.  F.  Suchard. 

Railway  Tariffs.     G.  van  Muyden 

The  French  Theatre  before  Corneille.     H.Warnery. 

The   Note-issuing  Banks   of   Europe   and   the   Proposed  Swiss 

National  Bank.— II.     W.  Burckhardt. 
■Conversation  Past  and  Present.     L.  Quesnel. 
.Chronique — Parisian,   German,  English,   Swiss,  Scientific,  and 

Political. 


February  20. 
The  Alexandrian  School  and  the  Old  Testament. 


Chretien  Evang61ique.— Lausanne. 
Port  Royal.     A.  Maulvault. 


Entretiens  Politiques  et  Littfiraires. — Paris.     February. 

T.  Randal. 


The  Works  of  Louis  M6nard.     P.Quillard. 

T.  de  Wyzewa's  Book  on  the  Social  Movement 


L'Initiation. — Paris.     February. 

"What  is  the  Ego?    Quserens. 

Art  and  Magic.     E.  Michelet. 

Summary  of  the  History  of  Alchemy  in  Paris.     Philophotes. 

The  Four  Books  of  Medicine  of  the  Egyptians.    J.  M.  de  Veze. 


Journal  des  £conomistes. — Paris.    February. 

Profit  Sharing.     Maurice  Block. 

Merchant  Navies  and  Protection. — Concluded.    D.  Bellet. 

The  Agricultural  Movement.     G.  Fouquet. 

The  Royal  Company  of  Railways  in  Portugal.     E.Ratoin. 

The  Commerce  and  Industries  of  Switzerland.     P.  Muller. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  February  5. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris.     February  1. 

The  Phantom  of  the^  East. —Concluded.    Pierre  Loti. 

Dragut  the  Corsair  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.     F6raud. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 

What  is  Russia?    August  Strindboy. 

A  Volunteer  of  1792.     Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy. 

New  York  Seaside  Resorts.     Mme.Mathilde  Shaw. 

Missionaries  in  Africa.     L.  Sevin-Desplaces. 

PieiTe  Teyssonnieres  and  his  Work.    Jean  DargSne. 

February  15. 
Recollections  of  a  Secretary.     Gabriel  Bonnet. 
Colonel  Maillard's  Elements  of  War. —Concluded.     G.G. 
Dragut  the  Corsair    and   the   Knights   of  Malta. —Concluded. 

Ffiraud. 
A  Volunteer  of  1792.— Concluded.    Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy. 
The  Symbolists.     Mathias  Morhardt. 
An  Estate  in  the  t^kraine  Stepj)e.     Fournier  de  Flaix. 
The  Brazilian  Situation.     Oscar  d'Aranjo. 
A  Councillor  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Transformations  of  Russian  Policy.    A.Portier  d'Arc. 


Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale. 


The  Part  Played  by  Railways  in  Modern  War. 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,    Marie  de  Rute. 


Paris.    February  15. 
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•Contemporary  Literary  and  Historical  Movement.     E.  Asse. 
Berne  and  its"  History.     L.Com'tluon. 

R4forme  Sociale.— Paris.     February  1. 

The  ReHef  Works  at  Marseilles.     J.  de  Pulligny. 

A  Trappist  Jlouastery  in  China.— Continued.    Abb6  J.Lemire. 

February  16. 

Statistics  of  Workmen   in  the  Old  and  New  World.     (A.  Focil- 

lon"s  Book. )     A.  Delaire. 
The  Relief  Works  at  Marseilles.— Continued. 
Superannuated  Laborers  and  the  Healthy  Unemployed.    G.  M. 

du  Chene. 

March  1. 

The  Revival  of  Moral  Faith.     J.  A.  de  Rotours. 

Co-operative  Bakeries,  Particularly  in  Belgium.    O.  Pyfferoon. 

Agricultural   Syndicates:  Their  Present,  their  Hopes,  and  their 

Future.     M.Wetche. 
The  Legion  of  Honor.     V.Tamburini-Morpurgo. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.    February  15. 

The  Theatre  in  Germany.     A.Wagnon. 

The  Theatres'  Tithe  to  the  Poor.— Concluded.    P.L.  de  Pierre- 

fitte. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris.     February  G. 

A  Chair  for  Positivist  Philosophy  at  the  Collf'ge  de  France. 
Shakespeare  on  the  French  Stage.    J.  Guillemot. 

February  1.3. 

Two    Unpublished   Documents  Relating   to   Jeanne   d'Arc   and 

Frere  Richard.     S.  Luce. 
The  French  Character  and  the  New  Universities.     J.  Izoulet. 

February  20. 

The  French  Character  and  the  New  Universities. — Concluded. 
J.  Izoulet. 

February  2~. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Church  under  the  Third  Republic.     S. 

Pichon. 
Politics  and  Parties  in  Greece.    G.  Deschamps. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris.     February  1. 

The  Soil  and  Climate  of  Greece  in  their  Relation  to  Greek  Civ- 
ilization and  Art.     George  Perrot. 

Treaties  of  Commerce  in  Central  Europe.  Paul  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu. 

■Stendhal.     Emile  Faguet. 

An  Autonomous  Colony.— U.  The  Germans  in  S.W.Africa. 
Charles  de  Contouly. 

The  History  of  the  Alphabet.     G.  Valbert. 

February  15. 

Dijjlomatic  Studies. — II.     Due  de  Broglie. 

University  Education  in  the  Restoration  Period,    Louis  Liard. 

Criminal   Procedure   in   England:    The   Conway  Trial.     Julien 

Decrais. 
The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France :  Berry. — II.  Edmond  Planchut. 
The  Storks.     Vte.  de  Vogiie. 
3eyond  the  Pale.     Trans,  from  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Revue  Encyclop6dique. — Paris.     February  1. 

Art  in  Foreign  Countries  in  1891.     T.  de  Wyzewa. 
Protestantism  and  Social  Questions  in  Etirope.    With  Portraits. 

R.Allier. 
The  Art  of  War  in  France.     D.  Lacroix. 

February  15. 

Women  in  the  Paintings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     E.  Muntz. 

Portraits  of  Charles  L.  Muller.  artist;  Jean  Rousseau,  author; 
Maurice  Block  and  L(^on  Say,  political  economists;  V.Ja- 
cobs. Belgian  politician,  etc. 

Beview  of  "Phantasms  of  the  Living.  '    H.G.Chapoton. 

March  1. 

Tlieosophy  and  Occultism.     With  Portraits.     G.Lejeal. 
The  Position  and  Duties  of  Labor.     F.  Bernard. 
Paul  Cranipel.  French  African  Explore)-.    With  Portrait. 
Cardinal  Manning.     With  Portrait.     R.Allier. 
Evolution.     G.  Bohn  and  R.  Perrier. 


Revue  de  Famille.— Paris.     February  1. 

Child  Life  Insurance.— HI.     Jules  Simon, 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.— III.     Sully  Prudhomme. 

The  Blind  in  Modern  Society.    J.  Dussouchet. 


February  15. 

Descartes,  Metaphysician.    J.  Bertraud. 

History  of  the  Walking-stick  and  of  the  Umbrella.     P.  Rouaix. 

Revue  Fran(;aise  de  I'fitranger  et  des  Colonies. — Paris. 
P'ebruary  1. 

The  Balearic  Islands.     With  Map.     E.  de  Saint  Quay. 

The  Saghalien  Islands.     With  Map. 

The  Crozat  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan.— Concluded.    With 

Map. 
The  Rights  of  France  to  the  North  of  the  Congo. 

February  15. 

The  Campaign  of   1890-91   in  the  French  Soudan.    Report  of 

Lieut. -Col.  Archinard.     W'ith  Map. 
Missions  on  the  French  Congo.    With  Maps. 

March  1. 

The  Campaign  of  1890-91  in  the  French  Soudan.— Concluded. 
The  French  and  the  Italian  Squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean. 
G.  Demanche. 

Revue  Gf*nerale.— Brussels.     February. 

The  Necessity  for  the  Study  of  the  Languages  and  of  the  His- 
torical  and   Religious   Books  of  the  East.     C.de  Harlez. 
German  Socialism.     F.  V.  Bosch. 
Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.     A.  de  Ridder. 
Letters  from  Florida. — Continued. 
Le  Roi  Chariot.     Drama.     Chas.  Buet  and  G.  de  Raima. 

Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme. — Paris.    February. 
A  Case  of  Neuropathy  Cured  by  Suggestion.    Prof.  Bernheim. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. — Paris.     February. 

Law  and  Conscience.     M.  Zablet. 

William  II.  of  Germany, — Continued.     Harold  Frederic. 

Abb6  Combalot,  Apostolic  Missionary.     A.Bondelet. 

Scientific  Questions.     J.  d'Estienne. 

The  Parish  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the  French  Revolution.     E.de 

Beaufond. 
The  Social  Movement,     U.  Guerin. 
The  Austrian  Alps.— Continued.    G.Maury. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.     February. 

The  Problem  of  Life.— II.     Ch.  Dunan. 

F61ix  Var61a  and  Jose  de  la  Luz.— Concluded.     J.M.Guarda. 
Justice  and  Socialism  According  to  Recent  Publications.    G. 
Belot. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris.     February. 

Russians  and  Germans.    Jeen  Finot. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris.     February  6. 

The  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures.    H.  Le  Chatelier. 
Old  Age.     Sir  James  Crichton-Browne. 

February  13. 
The  Powder  of  the  Past  and  the  Powder  of  To-day.    B.  Lepsius. 

February  20. 

The  Future  of  Electricity.     A.  Hillairet. 
Sanitary  Conditions  in  France.     S.Leduc. 
Diego-Suarez  and  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Madagascar. 

February  27. 

Photography  in  Medicine.     A.  Londe. 
The  Renewal  of  Materials  for  War. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.     February. 

Is  the  Struggle  for  Existence  to  Go  On? 

De  Laveleye's  "Government  Under  Democracy."    A.Delon. 

Republican  Morality. 

The  Depopulation  of  France.— Concluded,     H.Aimel. 

Cabet  and  the  Icarians. — Continued.    A.Holynski. 

L'Universit6  Catholique. — Lyon.     February  15. 

The  Declaration  of  the  French  Cardinals. 

The  Political  Idea  of  the  Church.     P.  DadoUe. 

M.Taine    on    Catholicism  and  Religious  Orders. —Concluded. 

P.  Bagey. 
Catholic  Action  in  Germany,     E.  Faugier. 
The  Expansion  of  France  by  the  Catholic  Propaganda.  C.  Cha- 

baud-Arnault. 
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~La  Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome.     February  6. 

Italy  after  Tliirty  Years  of  Revolution. 

The  Latest  Phase  in  the  Demonstration  of  Miracles. 

The  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Concerning  the  Eucharist. 

An  Open  Letter  to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII.  By  Henry  George. 
Translated  into  Italian  by  Ludovico  Eusebio. 

The  V.  Rev.  Father  Antonio  M.  Anderledy,  General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

February  20. 
Our   1.000th  Number.     The  Civilta  this  month    attains  to  its 

1,000th  issue,  marking  an  existence  of  42  years. 
Christianity  Excluded  from  Public  Instruction  in  Italy. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites. 
Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Prescriptions. 

Minerva. — Rome. 
Demography  in  the  Year  2000.     Charles  Richel. 
The  Papacy  and  its  Future.     Dr.  Geffcken. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gounod. 
Review  of  American  and  European  Reviews. 

Nuova  Antologia. — Rome.    February  1. 
Military  Problems.     N.  Marselli. 
The  Jealousy  of  Othello.     A.  Graf. 
Artists  and  Critics.     G.  Cantalamessa. 
The  Oldest  Apology  for  Christianity  Recently  Discovered.    A. 

Chiappelli. 
Emile  de  Laveleye  and  his  Writings.     A.  Loria. 

February  16. 
Pages  from  an  Abyssinian  Diary.     Col.  O.  Baratieri. 
Administrative  Decentralization.     P.  Bertolini. 
A  New  American  Poetess:  Cora  Fabbri.     E.Nencioni. 
Woman  and  Socialism.     G.  Boccardo. 
Sirius:  An  Astronomical  Study.     O.  Zanotti  Bianco. 
The  Dialogues  of  Plato.    Luigi  Ferri. 

Science  on  the  Platform.  Reply  to  an  article  by  P.  Mantegazza. 
F.  Martini, 


La  Nuova  Filosopia. — February. 

Contemporary  Philosophy.     R.  Eucken. 

Philosophic  Evolution  of  Christian  Thought.     G.  Borio. 

The  Intellectual  Life  of  Modern  Germany.    V.  Meyer. 

La  Rassegna.— Florence.    February  1  and  16. 

The  Financial  Credit  of  Naples.     P.Turiello. 

The  Clearing  House  of  Naples.     Sir  Ouly. 

The  Ref6i-m  of  Railway  Tariffs  for  Goods.     E.  d'Amico. 

The  Unemployed.     G.  Pugliese. 

The  Adulteration  of  Wine.     F.Rossi. 

The  Crisis  in  our  Mercantile  Navy.     Lorenzo  Salazar. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — Florence.     February  1. 

Jesus  Christ,  by  Pere  Didon.    A.G.  Tononi. 

(Fr.)  G.  Mazzucconi,  Missionary  in  Melanesia.     G.  de  Castro. 

Socialism  and  Social  Science.     E.  Desmoulins. 

The  Exemeron.— Continued.     A. Stoppani. 

Zoroaster.  — Continued. 

Signor  Villari  and  Classical  Education.    F.  Alessio. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Discussions  of  December  Last.    R.  Bonghi. 

February  16. 
Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco-German  War.    E.  A.Foperti. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Republic.     A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
From  the  Eiffel  Tower.     F.  Lampertico. 
Pauline  Craven  Laferronaye  and  her  Family. — Continued.    Du- 

chesse  Theresa  Ravasehieri. 
The  Death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  Relation  to  the  Year  I.  of  the- 

Christian  Era.     V.  de  Vit. 
Zoroaster.  — Continued. 

Revista  Internazionale  D'Igiene, 

A  Study  of  Tuberculosis.     Professor  O.  Bollinger. 
Notes  on  Bacteriology  and  on  Public  Hygiene. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Avenc. — Barcelona. 


L'AvenQ  in  1892. 

The  Island  of  Minorca.     J.M.Guardia. 

The  Exhibition  of  S.Par6"s  Paintings. 


Raimond  Casellas  Don. 


Espafia  Moderna. — Madrid.     February  15. 


On  Slavery  in  Spain.    Adolfo  de  Castro. 

Last  Words  on  the  First  Voyage  of  Columbus. 

Asensio. 
American  Women  Writers.     M.Ossoriory  Bernard. 
Political  Survey.     Emilio  Castelar. 
Ibsen.    J.  Benavente. 


Jos§  Maria 


Revista  Contemporanea. — Madrid.     February  1. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar. — Continued.     Francisco  Villa  Real. 

North  American  Episodes.     Emilio  Blanchet. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  James  at  Gra- 
nada.    M.Torres  Campos. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.  —Continued.      J.  Perez  de  Guz- 
man. 

February  15. 

Columbus  and  Bobadilla.     Luis  Vidart. 

The  Royal  College   of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Granada.— Contin- 
ued.    M.  Torres  Campos. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.— Continued.     F.  Villa  Real. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry. — Concluded.    J.  PerezdeGua 


THE    DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.     February. 

A  Dilettante  Diplomatist  (The  Correspondence  of  W.  A.  Miles 

on  the  French  Revolution).     J.  A.Gleichman. 
The  Work  of  Toynbee  Hall.— II.     Prof.  W.  Van  der  Vlugt. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick.     W.  H.  de  Beaufort. 
The  Dutch  Rule  Over  Java,  1811-1820. 
Sinaitic  Inscriptions.    Prof,  de  Goeje. 


Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. — Amsterdam. 
February. 
Albert  Neuhuys.     Illustrated  Art  Causerie.    J.  Van  Rennes. 
The  Origin  of  the  Diluvial  Strata  in  Holland.     Dr.  H.  Blink. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— Haarlem.     February. 
The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Criminals.     G.  Emants. 
A  Page  from  the  Recent  History  of  South  Africa.    W.  F.  An? 

driessen. 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  German  Empire.    C.  B.  E.  Enklaar. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. — Stockholm. 

Amalia  Lindegren.     Amalia  Fahlstedt. 

A  Peep  Into  Our  Nurses'  Homes.     Lotten  Dahlgren. 

A  Lady  Advocate.    Willy  Uppstroom. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

A  Norwegian   Peasant  Painter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Dietrichson. 
The  Summer  Races  in  Siena.    Cecilia  Waern. 


L. 


The  Marble  Church  of  Copenhagen.     F.  Meldahl. 
Shakespeare's  Individuality  as  Bard.     Henrik  Schiick. 

Tilskueren. --Copenhagen. 

Amor  Triumfans.     Drama  in  one  act.     Holger  Drachmann. 

The  Paris  Commune.     Captain  C.  Sorensen. 

Poems  by  Charles  Baudelaire.  Translated  by  Sophus  Claussen, 

New  and  Old  Trade  Treaties.     N.  Neergaard. 

Danish  Literature.     Dr.  Vald  Vedel. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


A..  Arena. 

A..A.P.S.  Annalsof  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A..  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 

A.  Rec.  Architectural  Record. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank.  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.M.  Beacon  Magazine. 

B.  Beacon. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.H.A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  51.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cas.  M.  Cassiers  Magazine. 

C.  Rev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

C.  T.  Christian  Thought. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C  S.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  ■W  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 

Ed.  R.  A.  Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Ed.  R.  L.  Educational  Review  (Lon- 
don). 

Ed.  Education. 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 
E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
E.  R.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 
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Eastern  and  Western  Review. 
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F.  R. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

N.  E. 
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Goldthwaite's     Geographical 
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N.  E.  M. 

G.  B. 

Greater  Britain. 

New  R. 

G.  M. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Girl's  Own  Paper. 

N.  N. 

G.  T. 

Great  Thoughts. 

O. 

G.  W. 

(lood  Words. 

O.  D. 

Help. 

Help. 

O.  M. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

P.A.H. 

Horn.  R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M. 

Home  Maker. 

P.  E.  F. 

H.  R. 

Health  Record. 

Photo.  Q. 

I.  A. 

Monthly  Illustrated  American 

Photo.  R. 

Ig- 

Igdrasil. 

Phren.  M. 

I.  J.  E. 

Internat'l  Journal  of   Ethics. 

P.  L. 

In.  M. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

P.Q. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

P.  R.  R. 

Ir.  M. 

Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed. 

Journal  of  Education. 

P.  R. 

Jew.  Q. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

P.  S. 

J.  M.  S.  I. 

Journal   of  the  Military  Ser- 

P. S.  Q. 

vice  Institution. 

Psy.  R. 

J.A.E.S. 

Journal    of   the   Ass'n  of  En- 

gineering Societies. 

Q. 

J.  R.  C.  I. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Q.J.  Econ. 

Jur.  R. 

Juridical  Review. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

K.  O. 

King's  Own. 
Lend  a  Hand. 

Q.  R. 

L.  A.  H. 

R.R. 

L.H. 

Leisure  Hour. 

R.  C. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

S.  C. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

Scot.  G.  M 

L.  Q. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Scot.  R. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

Scots. 

Lud.  M. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Scrib. 

Ly. 

Lyceum. 

Str. 

M. 

Month. 

Sun.  M. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sun.  H. 

M.  A.  H. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

T.  B. 

M.  C. 

Monthly   Chronicle   of   North 

Tin. 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Treas. 

Jlen. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

U.  E. 

Mis.  R. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

U.  M. 

Mis.  H. 

Missionarj'  Herald. 

U.  S. 

M.  N.  C. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

U.  S.  M. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

W.  P.  M. 

M.  M. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus. 

Music. 

Wel.R. 

M.  P. 

Monthly  Pacicet. 

W.  R. 

M.  R. 

Methodist  Review. 

y.  E. 

N.  A.  R. 

North  American  Review. 

Y.  M. 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englauder  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Papers  of  American  Histori- 
cal Ass'n. 

Palestine  E.x:ploration   Fund. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Reporter. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly    Journal    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

School  and  College. 
.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

WeLsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
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Aerial  Navigation,  Problems  of,  John  Brisben  Walker,  Cos. 
African,  South,  Progress  and   Federation,  A.  Cartright,   GB, 

Feb. 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  Recollections  of,  Maria  S.  Porter,  NEM. 
Alms,  Out-Door,  LAH. 

Alphonso  XU.  Proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  M.  De  Blowitz,  Harp. 
Aluminium,  The  Production  of— I. ,  E.  P.  Allen,  CasM,  Feb. 
.■\merica.  Origin  of  the  Name,  Thomas  de  St.  Bris,  GGM. 
"America  for  Americans,"  Edward  A.Bradford,  Harp. 
Amusements,  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward,  C.D.Foss,  Treas. 
Anaesthetics:  The  Ma.stery  of  Pain,  Dr. B.W.Richardson,  Long. 
Andersen.  Hans  Christian,  An  Acquaintance  with,  H.H.Boye- 

sen.  CM. 
Andorra,  a  Unique  Republic,  CJ. 
Animals,  Domestic,  in  India,  John  L.Kipling,  PS. 
Animals,  The  Dispersion  of,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  GGM. 
Anti-Slavery  Conference,  The,  Alfred  Le  Ghait,  NAR. 
Ants,  E.A.Butler,  K. 

Archaeology  in  South  Shields  Public  Museum,  R.Blair,  Ant. 
Architect.  A\liat  an.  Does  for  his  Money,  J.  B.  Robinson,  EngM. 
-Armies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

Armv  Ti-ansportation,  Maior  J.  G.  C.Lee,  JMSI. 

Infantry  Fire,  Lieut.  G.  B.  Davis,  JMSI. 

Power  of  Military  Courts  to  Punish  for  Contempt,  JMSI. 

The  Progress  of  Tactics,  Maj.-Gen.  V,  Boguslawski,  JMSI. 

Recent  Improvement  and  Tactics,  Lieut.  S.  Forst,  US. 

Smokeless  Powder,  Capt.  G.  Moch,  JMSI. 

Changes  and  Progress  in  Military  Matters,  JMSI. 


Letters  on  Infantry— XW. ,  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe,  JMSI. 

Smokeless  Powder,  C.A.Vogt,  USM. 

The  Backbone  of  the  Army,  USM. 

Education  for  the  Army,  USM. 
Art:  What  should  an  Art  School  Be?  B.C.Brown,  OM. 
Arthur,  King,  as  an  English  Ideal,  C.R.Coleridge,  MP. 
Artillery: 

Position  Range  Finding  Service,  Capt.  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  J.C.Tidball,  JMSL 

Shrapnel  Fire,  Lieut.  A.  D.  Schenck,  JMSL 

Canet  versus  Krupp  Guns,  JMSI. 
Astronomy : 

The  Moon,  Sir  R.S.Bali,  GW. 

The  M  on's  Atmosphere,  A.C.Ranyard,  K. 

New  Stars,  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  NC. 

The  Movements  of  the  Stars,  Miss  A.  M.  Clerke,  K. 

The  Milky  Way,  J.  E.  Gore,  GM. 

New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science :  Astronomy,  A.  D. 
White,  PS. 
Astronomy  as  a  Religious  Helper,  E.  F.  Burr,  HomR. 
Asylum  in  Legations  and  Vessels  -I. ,  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  PSQ. 
Athletics : 

How  to  Develop  the  Muscles,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  "YM. 

Athletics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Universities,  EI. 

Standing  Jumping— I.,  Malcolm  W.Ford,  O. 

Physical  Training  at  Tufts  College,  Fremont  Swain,  UM. 
Austen,  Jane,  Edith  Edlmann  on,  TH. 
Australasia:  Social  Problems,  Geu. Booth,  CR. 
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Australian  Marsupial  Mole,  The.  Dr.  E.  Trouessart.  PS. 

Authors,  British  Society  of.  The  Work  of  the,  Walter  Besant,  F. 

Author.  American,  The  Cause  of  the.  C.  B.  Todd.  F. 

Baboos,  Bulls,  Blunders,  etc..  Maj. -Gen.  P.  Maxwell,  GM. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  Administration  of,  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  WelR. 

Barbarism,  The  Tax  on,  G.H.Hubbard.  NE. 

Bathing  in  the  Sea.  Lieut.  F.  S.  Bassett.  US. 

Beauties,  Classic,  SichePs  Ideal  Portraits  of,  Chaut. 

Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Str,  Feb. 

Besant,  Walter,  CSJ. 

Birds: 

For  and  Against  the  Sparrow,  NN. 

Bird  Music.  CJ. 
Black  Forest,  From   the,  to   the  Black  Sea— H.,    P.  Bigelow, 

Harp. 
Blavatsky.  Madame,  in  India,  William  Q.  Judge,  A. 
Blind  Children:  Four  Fortunate  Unfortunates,  H. M.Winslow, 

HM. 
Boehm-Bawerk  on  Capital,  Horace  White.  PSQ. 
Boxley  Abbey.  Rev.  J.  Cave  Brown.  Ant. 
Brazil,  The  Cotton  Industry  in,  John  C.  Branner.  PS. 
Bryanfs  New  England  Home,  Henrietta  S.  Nahnier.  NEM. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  Charles  Schroder.  A. 
Buildings,  Tall  Office.  Dangers  from, H.  A.  Goetz.  EngM. 
Bunsen,  Baron.  Birthplace  of,  M.  von  Bunsen.  GW. 
Cabanej.  Alexandre  (Artist).  C.  Stuart  Johnson,  MM. 
Caesar,  Julius,  and  Strafford :  A  Comparative  Study.  PL. 
California:  In  the  Sacramento  Valley.  C.H.Shinn.  HM. 
Canada,  The  First  Annexation  of,  John  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut. 
Cancer:  The  Electrical  Cure,  Mrs. Faithwell,  CR. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  Discovery  of  the,  J.  Carter  Beard,  Dem. 
Capital,  Boehm-Bawerk  on,  Horace  WTiite,  PSQ. 
Carlyle,  Thomas: 

His  Novel  "Wotton  Reinfred,"  NewR. 

Carlyle  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  W.  Scott,  Ig,  Feb. 

The  Carlyles,  J.  Forster,  Bkman. 

Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Carlyle,  Sir  G.  Dufty, 
CR. 

Ruskin's  Marks  in  Carlyle's  "Past  and  Present."  WL. 
Cathedral  at  Cologne,  The,  Elizabeth  Bisland.  Cos. 
Cathedral.  St. Paul's,  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  CM. 
Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,  J.  A.  Mooney.  EdRA. 
Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times,  Rev.  John  Morris,  M. 
Cliarity  Organization,  What  a.  Can  Do  and  What  Not,  CRev. 
Charity.  Organized,  The  Growth  and  Character  of,  J.  G.Schur- 

man,  CRev. 
Cheerfulness,  Dr.  A.H.Japp,  Arg. 
Cherbury,  Lord  Herbert  of.  W.  R.  Sorlcy.  WelR. 
Children's  Shelter,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  SunM. 
Chili,   Our   Commercial   Relations   with,  Wm.  Eleroy   Curtis, 

NAR. 
Chili's  Nitrate  Fields,  C.M.Aikman,  Black. 
China:  The  Recent  Persecution,  M. 

Chinese  Quarter  of  New  York,  The.  Warren  Taylor,  MM. 
Christ,  The,  and  the  Creation,  J.C.Adams,  AR. 
Christianity,  Buddhism  and,  Charles  Schroder,  A. 
Church  of  England : 

The  Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  Rev. G.B.Roberts,  NH. 

Disestablishment  and  Goldwin  Smith,  Dr.  Hayman,  NH. 
Church  and  Workman,  Ly,  Feb. 

Church,  Attitude  of,  toward  Amusements,  C.  D.  Foss,  Treas. 
Church,  The  Reformed,  in  New  York,  R.  H.  Titherington,  MM. 
Churches,  The  Loftiest,  in  England,  GOP. 
Church  Union:  The  Healing  of  Divisions.  A. C.Coxe,  HomR. 
Civil  War:  Why  the  Men  of  '61  Fought  for  the  Union,  J.D.  Cox, 

AM. 
Clay  and  Randolph,  The  Bloodless  Duel  Between,  NatM. 
Cleveland?  Why  should  it  be,  N.D.Tobey,  BelM. 
Coal   Country,  Through   the,  with    a    Camera,  F.B.Johnston, 

Dem.' 
Coast  and  Harbor  Defence,  Dual  Nature  of.  JMSI. 
College-Bred  Men  in  the  Business  World.  W.  D.  Sheldon,  NE. 
Cologne,  The  Cathedral  at,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  Cos. 
Colonies,  British: 

Pan-Britannic  Festival,  Plus  Pan-Britannic  Navy.  GB. 

Consolidation  of  the  British  Empire,  Lord  Thring.  ScotGM. 
Colorado,  Through  Mysterious  Caflons  of  the.  F.A.Nims,  OM. 
Columbian  Exposition,  The  World's,  George  R.Davis,  NAR. 
Columbian  World's  Fair,  The,  M.  H.  De  Young,  Cos. 
Columbus,  Christopher: 

Columbus  and  his  Times— III.,  Capt. W.H.Parker,  GGM. 

Columbus'  Ancestry  and  Education,    Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto,  CW. 

Some  Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  Columbus,  C.  K.  Adams, 
MAH. 
Comenius,  John  Amos,  EdRA. 

Confederacy,  The  Finances  of  the,  J.  C.  Schwab,  PSQ. 
Congregation  in  Church,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux.  NH. 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  The— II.,  Lieut.  W.H.Bowen,  O. 
Constitution,  The:  Shall  we  Adopt  a  Sixteenth  Amendment? 

RR. 
Copyright  Law,  Our  So-called.  Charlotte  Porter.  PL. 
Cotton  Industry  in  Brazil,  The,  John  C.  Branner.  PS. 
Country  Places,  Small,  Samuel  Parsons.  Jr..  Scrib. 
County  Council,  London:  T. G. Fardell  and  C.Harrison,  NewR; 
John  Bums  on,  NC ;  R.  E.  Prothero  on.  NC ;  Lord  Hobhouse 
on,  CR. 
County  Councils,  Welsh,  W.  O.  Brigstocke,  WelR. 
Crete:  Researches,  Dr. F. Halbherr,  Ant. 


Crook,  General,  A  Tribute  to,  Charles  King,  D. 

Cycling  in  Mid-Pacific,  C.E.Travathan,  O. 

Darwiuism  in  the  Nurserj*.  Louis  Robinson.  PS. 

Diamond-Digging  in  South  Africa.  Lieut. -Col.  Knollys,  GKSST. 

Disestablishment,  W.R.Inge.  NatR. 

Dogs :  The  St.  Bernard  Kennels  of  America,  O. 

Dollar  Bill,  The  History  of  a.  H.W.  George,  Chaut. 

Drawing-room  Entertainments.  Lady  Colm  Campbell,  NatR. 

Dreams  and  Hallucinations,  William  Seton,  CW. 

Dredge,  James:    The  Man  and  his  Work,  W.H.Wiley,  CasM, 

Feb. 
Drunkenness,  Views  of  Dr.  A.Baer  on.  Dr.  A.  MacDonald,  AR. 
Dudleian  Lecture  for  the  Year  1891,  Prof .  Emerton.  AR. 
Duel  Between  Clay  and  Randolph,  The  Bloodless,  NatM. 
Duel  The  German  Student,  W.T.Parker,  MM. 
Dufferin,  Marquis  of.  Constance  Eaglestone  on,  NewR. 
Dumas.  Alexandre,  fils.  lA. 

Dutch  Colonial  Governors,  The— II.,  J.W.Gerard,  NatM. 
Eastern  Travel,  Black. 

Economics — HI..  Production.  Edward  T.  Devine,  UE. 
Economics  and  Politics,  Wisconsin's  School  of,  RR. 
Education : 

Full-Orbed  Education,  Prof.  J.R.Buchanan,  A. 

The  Education  of  the  Future,  Clarence  King,  F. 

Wisconsin's  School  of  Economics  and  Politics,  RR. 

Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,  I.  A.  Moo. 

"The  Museum  in  Educational  Work,  Frederick  Starr.  EdRA. 

Old  and  New  Methods  in  Geometry,  George  C.  Shattus.  EdRA. 

Best  Method   of   Appointing  Teachers   in    Public    Schools. 
EdRA. 

Value  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools,  J.W.Cook, 
EdRA. 

Place  of  Classical  Languages  in  Modern  Schools,  EdRA. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Greek— II..  T.D.Seymour,  SC. 

Teaching  French  and  German  in  High  Schools,  SC. 

Shortening  and  Enriching  the  Granmiar  School  Course,  SC. 

Moral  and  Religious  Value  of  Higher  Education,  Treas. 

Ethical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,  C.  De  Garmo,  AAPS. 

The  New  Statutes  for  Prussian  Schools,  JEd. 
Egyptian  Monuments,  How  they  were  Read,  C. 
Electricity: 

The  Latest  Discovery,  J.  E.H.  Gordon,  NC. 

The  Alternating  Current  System,  A.  J.Wurts,  NE. 
Energy,  Dissipation  of.  Lord  Kelvin,  FR. 

Engineering,  Worthless  Government,  George  Y.Wisner,  EngM. 
England,  The  Great  Civil  War,  M.  W.  Whelpton,  WR. 
English.  The  Study  of.  Prof.  John  Earle,  F. 
English  Township,  An  Old  (Singleton).  Brooke  Herford.  AM. 
Ethics,  Eudsemonistic- A  Reply,  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster.  AR. 
Farmer,  The,  and  Railway  Legislation,  Henry  C.Adams,  CM. 
Farmers'  Alliance:  The  Alliance  Wedge  in  Congress,  H.Gar- 
land, A. 
Ferrell,  William,  Sketch  of.  PS. 
Fersen,  Comte  de,  R.  Burnell  on,  GM. 
Financial : 

Appropriations  for  the  Nation,  T.  B.  Reed,  NAR. 

Economy  and  Democracy.  W.S.  Holman.  NAR. 

An  International  Money  Conference,  W.  M.  Springer,  NAR. 

Would  Free  Coinage  Bring  European   Silver   Here?    E.  O. 
Leech.  F. 

Free  Coinage  and  an  Elastic  Currency,  Hon.  R.  P.  Bland,  F. 

The  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank. 

Dangers  of  Modern  Finance,  Sam.  Montagu,  FR. 
Finland,  E.  A.  Freeman  on.  Mac. 
Firemen,  Japanese,  A  Night  with,  TB. 
Fire  Protection:  Automatic  Sprinklers — I..  CasM,  Feb. 
Fish  Commission. The  U.  S.  :  Some  of  its  Work.R.  Rathbun.CM. 
Florida  Traditions,  Some  Old,  Harriet  P.  Huse,  US 
Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Forcing,  G.E.Walsh.  HM. 
Forbes,  Archibald,  on  the  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign,  US. 
France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Mme.  Darmesteter,  FR. 
Free-Trade  Symposium.  A,  BelM. 
Furnishings,  Ola-Time,  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  D. 
Geography,  Principles  of,  H.  R.  Mill,  ScotGM. 
Georgia,  Middle,  Rural  Life,  R.M.Johnson,  CM. 
German  without  a  Master,  Prof.A.de  Rougemont,  Dem. 
Germany  and  Prussia: 

Prussian  Mining,  BTJ,  Feb. 

The  Migration  Law,  BTJ,  Feb. 

The  New  Statutes  for  Prussian  Schools.  JEd. 
Gettysburg:  Was  it  the  Decisive  Battle  of  the  War?  JMSI. 
Gladstone,  Wm.E.,    on  the  Olympian  Religion — II.,  NAR. 
Goethe  and  Culture,  H.  Rose,  Ig.  Feb. 
Gontant,  Duchesse  de,  a  Royal  Governess,  Black. 
Government,  City,  A  Case  of  Good,  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody.  F. 
Government,  Democratic,  Emile  de  Laveleye  on,  RR. 
Government  Party— II. ,  Charles  Richardson.  AAPS. 
Greek  Life,  Literature,  and  Art,  Recent  Books  on.  D. 
Greek  Mythology  and  the  Bible.  Julia  Wegdwood,  CR. 
Haliburton,  Thomas  Chandler,  F.  B.  Crofton,  AM. 
Hamlet  and  the  Modern  Stage.  M.  Morris,  Mac. 
Harvard  Clubs  and  Club  Life.  W.  D.  Orcutt,  NEM. 
Harvest-tide  on  the  Volga,  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  AM. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,   Personal    Recollections    of,  H.  Bridge;, 

Harp. 
Hell.  .\n  Historical  Study  of.  Wm.W.McLane.  HomR. 
Henry.  Patrick,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  1788,  W.W.Henry, 
MAH. 
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Henry,  Patrick,  A.  G.  Bradley  on.  Jlac. 

Hodge  and  his  Parson.  Rev.  A.  I).  Taylor.  AC. 

Holland:  Religions  Life  and  Thought,  SunH. 

Holy  Wells,  R.  (,'.  Hope  on.  Ant. 

Horsemanship  and  Polo,  Foxliall  Keene,  Lipj). 

Horse  Racing:    The  Status  of  the   American  Turf.  F. Trevel- 

yan.  O. 
Horse  World  of  London,  W.J  Gordon.  LH. 
Household  Clubs,  Lady  Aberdeen.  NC. 
Hudson    Bay    Traders  :     "Talking    Musquash,"  Julian   Ralph, 

Harp. 
Human  Automaton,  H.  Blanchamp,  FR. 
Hunting:  Wild  Sport  in  Ceylon.  F.F.Dixon,  O. 
Hu.vsmans,  J.  K. ,  A.  Symons  on.  FR. 
Hy&res,  the  Queen's  Riviera  Residence,  EL 
Ibsen's  Earlier  Work,  C.  H.  Herford,  Lipp. 
Ice,  The  Manufacture  of,  Leicester  Allen.  EngJI. 
Illustration,  American,  of  To-day— III.,  W.  A.CofRn,  Scrib. 
Immigration : 

Hebrew  Immigration,  LAH. 

Methods  of  Restricting  Immigration,  Wm.E.  Chandler,  F. 

India: 

Growth  of  Indian  Population,  Sir  R.  Temple,  FR. 

Domestic  Animals  in  India,  John  L.Kipling,  PS. 
Indians  of  North  America,  The,  William  E.  Dougherty,  OM. 
Industrial  Progress  of  the  South,  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander.  F. 
Industry.  The  Threefold  Contention  of.  Gen.  J.  B.  Weaver.  A. 
Influenza:  A  Word  with  the  Physicians,    Earl   of  Dunraven, 

NatR. 
Instinct,  CJ. 

Insurance,  National,  and  Old-Age  Pensions,  NatR. 
Interest,  The  Basis  of,  Dwight  M.  Lowrey,  AAPS. 
Ireland : 

Mr.  Balfour's  Administration,  L.  A.  A.  Jones,  WelR. 

The  Defence  of  the  Union.  Prof.  Dicey,  CR. 

Relief  Works  at  Foxford,  Ly,  Feb. 

T.W.Russell  on  Irish  Education,  Archbishop  Walsh.  FR. 

The  Convent  National  Schools,  Archbishop  Walsh.  CR. 

Irish  Tories  and  Irish  Local  Government,  G.  McDermot,  CW. 
Italia  non  fara  da  se,  W.  F.  Lord.  NC 
Italian  Poets  of  To-day.  Helen  Zimmern,  Black. 
Jamaica,  The  Highlands  of.  Lady  Blake,  NAR. 
Jesus,  Moses  and.  Men. 
Jews : 

Hebrew  Immigration,  LAH. 

How  the  Modern  Jew  Keeps  Purim,  Rev. W.Burnet,  Q. 
Jones,   Paul,   and  the  Capture    of   the   Serapis,   J.  C.  Ridpath, 

Chaut. 
Journalism:  The  French  New.spaper  Press,  E.  Delille,  NC. 
Judges  in  the  British  Colonies,  Justice  Williams,  NatR. 
Kennedy,  John  S. :  A  Sketch  of  his  Life,  CRev. 
Labor  Questions : 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market,  BTJ,  Feb. 

Hours  of  Labor,  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Mac. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Wages  in  Russia,  BTJ,  Feb. 
Labussiere.  Charles  Hippolyte,  and  "Thermidor,"  TB. 
Land,  The  Laborer  and  the,  NewR. 
Land  Legislation,  Irish— I.,  Prof. W.  A. Dunning,  PSQ. 
Landed  Property,  Settlement  of.  Lord  Vernon,  NC. 
Languages,  Modern,  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  E.  H.  Magill,  M. 
Lantern  Slides,  Making,  B,  Feb. 

Laveleye,  Emile  de,  on  Democratic  Government,  RR. 
Law:  An  Autumn  Circuit,  C. 

Lawyers,  A  Group  of  Missouri's  Giant,  John  Doniphan,  MAH. 
Lefroy,  Edward  Cracroft,  Edward  Symonds  on,  NewR. 
Liebig,  Justus  von:  An  Autobiographical  Sketch,  PS. 
Life:  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Prof. Henry  A. Mott,  Men. 
Lifeboats:  The  Deal  Boatman,  Rev.T. S.Treanor,  LH. 
Lighting  Corporations,  The  State  and,  W.S.Allen,  AAPS. 
Lighting,  Electric  Street,  in  Chicago,  M.  A.Mikelsen,  AAPS. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  LH. 

Linton,  Sir  James,    Portraits  of,  Str.  Feb. 
Literary  Property,  The  Ownership  of,  G.  H.  Putnam,  Chaut. 
Literature,  America  in  Early  English,  I.B.Choate.  NEM. 
Literature,  Indian,  for  English  Readers,  J.H.Crooker,  D. 
Literature    and   Life   on   the   Modern    English   Stage,  C.  T.  J. 

Hiatt,  Ig^ 
Living:  Do  We  Live  Too  Fast?  Dr. Cyrus  Edson,  NAR. 
London : 

Repayment  of  the  Metropolitan  Debt,  A.  Hoare,  NC. 

London  County  Council :  See  under  County  Councils. 

London  of  George  the  Second,  Walter  Besant,  Harj). 
Lottery,  the  Louisiana,  Legalized  Robbery  in,  OD. 
Lotus  Land,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 

Louisburg,  Once-Famous,  John  G.Bourinot,  MAH. 
Lourdes,  the  Miracles  at.  Witness  of  Science  to,  CW. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  W.T.  Stead  on,  RR. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  Harry  How.  Str.  Feb. 
Madagascar:  The  Military  Situation.  FR. 
Magic  and  Prodigy  in  the  East,  Morris  Jastrow,  .Jr.,  PL. 
Manning,  Cardinal: 

Cardinal  Manning,  Henry  C.Kent,  CW. 

Memorial  Sketch  of  Canlinal  Manning — II.,  O.Shipley,  CW. 

Cardinal  Manning.  W.T. Stead  on,  RR. 

C.  Kegan  Paul  on.  Nil. 

Cardinal  Manning,  Ly,  Feb. 
Maori  Race,  John  Thornton,  ChMi.sI. 


Maps    and  Map-Drawing— III. ,  Sailing  Charts,  J.  W.  Redway, 

GGM. 
Maryland,  Political  Corruption  in,  C.J.Bonaparte,  F. 
Meclianics,    American   Supremacy    in— IV.,   Coleman   Sellers, 

EngM. 
Medals,  CJ. 
Meredith,  George: 

"His  Tragic  Comedians,"  Ly,  Feb. 

His  Poems,  Prof.  Dowden,  FR. 

His  Method  and  Teaching,  W.J.Dawson,  YM. 
Mexican  Border  War,  I  A. 

Ministry,  Pessimism's  Practical  Suggestions  to  the,  AR. 
Miracles  at  Lourdes,  Witness  of  Science  to  the,  CW. 
Missions: 

Progress  and  Promise  in  Upper  India,  J.Gillespie,  ChHA. 

Presbyterian  Sabbath-School  Missionary  Work,  E.  A.Worden, 
ChHA. 

China  and  her  Needs,  John  L.Nevins,  ChHA. 

London  and  its  Mi.ssions,  MisR. 

The  Reflex  Influence  of  Missions,  Mrs.  E.  Curtis,  MisR. 

Recollections  of  a  Bengal  Missionary,  A.  P.Neele,  ChMisI. 

Progress  of  the  Church  in   the  T'ai   Chow   District,  China, 
ChMisI. 

Sketch  of  Samokov  Station,  Rev. H.C.Haskell,  Mi.sH. 

The  Work  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,    MisH. 

Evolution  of  a  Christian  College  in  China,  MisH. 

Missions  Within  and  Without   Christendom,  C.C.Starbuck, 
AR. 
Mole.  The  Australian  Marsupial,  Dr.  E.Trouessart,  PS. 
Money,  Public,  Spending    of,  T.  B.  Reed,  W.  S.  Holman,  W.M, 

Springer,  NAR. 
Montecatini,  the  Italian  Carlsbad,  Dr.  J.  P.  Steele,  Esq,  Feb. 
Monvel,  Jacques  de.  An  Old  Actor,  TB. 
Moral  Educability,  Edward  P.Jackson,  PS. 
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The  interest  of  the  political  situation  does 
Silver  and  ^^^  gj^g  g^g  ^j^g  convention  month  ap- 
proaches ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  party  out 
of  power  here,  as  in  England,  that  focnses  popular 
attention.  When  our  monthly  chronicle  was  wTritten 
for  the  last  number  of  The  Review,  the  passage  of 
the  Bland  free  silver  bill  by  the  Democratic  House 
seemed  ine\'itable.  But  before  the  piinted  pages 
were  distributed  to  their  readers,  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  had  succeeded,  by  filibustering,  in  de- 
feating the  will  of  the  majority  and  in  postponing  a 
direct  vote  on  the  question  to  an  unnamed  future — 
that  is,  until  after  the  autumn  elections.  Unlimited 
silver  coinage  at  the  present  ratio  is  not  a  cause  vdth 
which  we  are  in  sympathy  :  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  discomfiture  was  won  by  inglorious  means. 
Obstruction  in  a  legislative  body  is  the  denial  to  the 
people  of  free  and  open  rule.  The  silver  question 
ought  to  have  come  to  a  vote  at  the  appointed  time. 
No  good  end  was  served  by  the  zealous  and  strenuous 
tactics  of  the  handful  of  anti-silver  Democrats  whose 
whole  energy  was  given  to  the  task  of  preventing  the 
House  from  voting  upon  a  question  that  was  faii'ly 
before  it  for  a  vote.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
probably,  that  the  subject  was  managed  in  the  worst 
possible  way  for  the  fortunes  of  the  party.  It  is  us- 
ually well  either  to  let  so  ticklish  a  business  severely 
alone,  or  else  to  face  it  squarely  and  make  a  responsi- 
ble record.  As  matters  stand,  the  Democratic  attitude 
on  silver  is  frightening  away  the  conservative  "  gold 
bugs"  of  the  East,  and  it  is  disgusting  the  "silver 
fanatics  "  of  the  South  and  West.  The  Bland  bill  went 
far  enough  to  show  the  East  how  strongly  in  favor  of 
it  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
really  are  ;  while  it  failed  to  go  far  enough  to  please 
the  constituents  of  Southern  and  Western  Congress- 
men who  had  been  elected  upon  definite  and  solemn 
^  pledges  to  vote  for  free  coinage. 

The  Chance  ^^  ^^  heen  thought  that  the  tremen- 
0/  the  dous  "  Farmers'  Alliance  "  wave  of  1890 
Peoples  Party.  ^^  subsiding,  and  that  the  People's 
party,  which  has  grown  out  of  that  movement, 
would  make  very  little  trouble  for  the  old  parties 
in    the  Presidential,  Congressional   and   State    elec- 


tions of  this  year.  Biit  the  fate  of  the  Bland  bill 
has  given  the  third  i)arty  move  just  the  fresh  impetus 
that  it  could  most  have  desired.  The  principal  part 
of  the  platform  of  the  People's  party  is  the  monetary 


PRESIDENT  L.    L.    POLK,    OF  THE   FARMERS    ALLIANCE. 

and  financial  creed  it  contains,  and  the  cardinal  ar- 
ticle of  that  creed  reads  as  follows  :  ' '  We  demand 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver."  The  new  party 
that  swept  several  Southern  and  Western  States  in 
1890  is  not  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  that  Mr. 
Bland's  defeat  gives  it  to  enter  the  field  this  summer 
with  a  radical  and  unequivocal  platform,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  electoral  vote  of  several  States. 
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HON.   J.    B.    WEAVER,   OF  IOWA. 


If  the  logic  of  its  position  ^^^^  further  compel  the 
Democratic  party  to  adopt  a  delphic  silver  plank  at 
Chicago  that  will  mean  everji;hing  and  nothing, 
and  if  to  crown  it  all  Mr.  Cleveland — whose  anti- 
silver  message  was  the  strongest  and  ablest  state 
paper  of  his  entire  administration — should  be  the 
party  nominee,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  excuse  gi-eat 
masses  of  men  in  several  Western  and  Southern 
States  could  find  to  support  either  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans.  But  the  Republican  position  will 
have  the  merit  of  distinctness,  while  the  Democrats 
seem  now  condemned  to  awkward  ambiguities  on  the 
coinage  qiiestion  until  election  day.  Such  men  as 
President  Polk,  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Mr.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  will  not  be 
reluctant  to  utilize  this  chance  for  aggression. 

No  wise  politician  of  any  party  has  ever 
andUe'rariff  tliought  for  a  moment  that  the  ava- 
lanche of  1890  which  almost  buried  the 
Rei)ablican  party,  and  which  gave  the  Democrats 
their  unwieldy  preponderance  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, was  the  country's  deliberate  verdict  upon  the 
McKinley-Aldrich  tai-iif  law.  The  new  tariff  had 
been  on  the  statute  books  just  long  enough  to  afford 
its  enemies  the  largest  amount  of  capital  from  the 
temporary  confusion  of  prices,  and  the  masses  of 
voters  knew  almost  nothing  of  its  provisions.  Two 
years  have  passed,  and  the  real  tug  of  war  must 


come  now.  The  huge  Democratic  House  elected  in 
1890  on  the  promise  of  the  party  to  repeal  at  once  the 
"infamous  and  monstrous"  McKinley  bill  will  have 
to  go  before  the  country  this  fall  and  show  cause  why 
it  has  neither  attempted  to  repeal  that  act  nor  to  in- 
troduce in  its  stead  a  general  tariff  bill  on  the  revenue 
rather  than  the  protection  principle.  Thus  far  one  or 
two  detached  bills  affecting  single  items  of  the  tariff 
schedule  have  been  rather  tardily  and  tentatively 
brought  in  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  but 
anji:hing  like  a  vigorous  or  intelligent  tariff  policy 
has  been  suppressed.  Mr.  McKinley's  election  in  1891 
as  Governor  of  Ohio  gave  some  evidence  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  his  maligned  bill  of  the  previous  year 
had  not  really  effected  the  extinction  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  And  now  the  other  man  who  was 
most  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  new  tariff  has 
been  vindicated  in  his  own  State.  Senator  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  be  returned  for  another  six  years 
as  a  result  of  the  hotly  contested  election  of  April  6, 
in  which  the  Republicans  elected  a  State  ticket  and 
won  a  large  majority  in  the  legislature  that  will  have 
to  choose  a  United  States  Senator.  Rhode  Island  is 
singular  among  the  States  in  holding  its  elections  in 
the  spring;  and  in  Presidential  years  its  April  cam- 
paign is  watched  with  anxiety  as  having  some  pro- 
phetic bearing  upon  the  larger  contests  of  the  au- 
tumn.    This  year  the  election  was  more  exciting  than 


SENATOR   ALDRICH,    OF   RHODE   ISLAND. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Bell.)   ; 
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ever  before  for  three  peculiar  reasons.  First.  Rhode 
Island  has  very  lately  abolished  its  old-time  restric- 
tions tipon  the  ballot,  and  for  the  first  time  on  a  com- 
parable occasion  full  manhood  suffrage  was  in  play. 
Second.  Senator  Aldrich's  personality  bore  such  a  re- 
lation to  the  national  tariif  issue  that  his  sTiccess  or 
defeat  meant  much  to  the  two  parties  at  large.  Third, 
the  United  States  Senate  is  so  nearly  a  tie  between 
parties  that  the  complexion  of  the  new  Rhode  Island 
legislatxire  was  regarded  as  practically  determining 
which  party  should  control  the  ujjper  national  House 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  great  lights  of  the  two 
parties  were  STimmoned  to  the  little  State,  and  Re- 


[Copyrighted  by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.] 
PRESIDENT  E.    BENJAMIN   ANDREWS. 

pubUcans  like  Messrs.  McKinley  and  Reed  were  met 
on  the  field  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the 
other  Democratic  oracles.  The  Repiiblican  victory 
was  too  pronounced  for  any  sophistication  to  belittle 
or  explain  away.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  the  countrj'  at  large  ■will  pronounce  a  verdict 
favorable  to  the  McKinley- Aldrich  tariff.  Rhode  Isl- 
and is  a  manufacturing  State,  and  its  particular  in- 
terests were  not  forgotten  in  the  framing  of  the  bill. 
The  protected  industries  of  the  State  are  rich  and 
powerful.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Aldrich  made  a 
spirited  and  brilliant  fight,  and  with  heavy  odds 
against  them  they  polled  nearly  half  the  votes.  The 
Democrats  are  learning  that  they  did  not,  after  all, 
defeat  the  McKinley  bill  two  years  ago,  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  their  part  perceive  that  where  such 
tremendous  cjmipaigning  is  necessary  to  carry  a  mani;- 
facturing  community  like  Rhode  Island  for  the  cause 
of  protection  to  manufactures,  there  may  well  be 
doubt  about  the  result  in  the  Central  and  North- 
western agricultural  States.     By  many  scholarly  re- 


formers outside  of  Rhode  Island,  an  additional  inter- 
est in  the  campaign  was  derived  from  the  announce- 
ment that  if  the  Democrats  were  successful  they 
would  probably  send  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
of  BroAvai  University,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
President  Andrews  is  an  economic  wi-iter  of  ^\ide 
reputation,  and  an  orator  of  unusual  power.  There 
is  no  reason  that  any  wise  man  can  give  why  a  few 
educators  and  thinkers  of  his  tj-pe  would  not  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  and  usef  ahiess  of  the  Senate. 


Down  u/ith 

Electoral 

Tricks ! 


The  Democratic  party  suffers  under  one 
grave  and  almost  fatal  handicap.  It  is 
continually  belieing  its  name  by  permit- 
ting its  baser  elements  and  allies  to  resort  to  prac- 
tices which  violate  the  primary  notion  of  democracy. 
Popular  govermnent  is  based  upon  the  free  and  hon- 
est expression  of  the  popular  will.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  a  sad  procli\'ity  for  disgracing  itself 
by  countenancing  tricks  that  are  intended  to  prevent 
such  an  expression.  Republicans  are  not  free  from 
such  crimes  as  "  gerrjnnandering,"  tampering  with 
election  returns  and  violating  ballot  boxes.  But 
everybody  knows  that  these  practices  are  more  preva- 
lent and  shameless  in  one  party  than  in  any  and  all 
others.  They  do  not  help  the  party,  biit  in  the  end 
injure  it  almost  bej'ond  recovery.  By  trickery  of  this 
sort  the  last  New  York  Senate  was  made  Democratic, 
and  the  Democratic  legislature  has  proceeded  to 
enact  an  unjustifiable  gerrymander  of  the  Congres- 
sional districts  to  pass  a  dangerous  bill  reducing  in 
the  interests  of  one  party  the  number  of  inspectors  of 
election  in  New  York  City,  and  to  interfere  by  spe- 
cial bills  \\ith  honest  and  fair  electoral  arrangements 
in  a  number  of  different  municipalities.  Tlie  Demo- 
cratic gerrymander  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  in  these  pages  some  raonths  ago, 
was  so  objectionable  that  it  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  State.  The 
Republican  party,  arrogating  superior  ^•irt^^e,  is  not 
so  good  that  it  can  safely  be  left  im watched.  In  a 
pretended  concern  for  righteousness  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany  have  always 
been  disposed  to  district  the  commonwealth  some- 
what markedly  in  favor  of  the  good  people  above  the 
Harlem  River  and  against  the  wicked  Democrats  of 
the  metropolis.  And  now  the  tables  are  turned  ^^^th 
a  vengeance.  But  it  is  to  other  forms  of  iniquity  that 
the  Republicans  are  more  strongly  predisposed,  and 
these  offenses  against  fair  play  and  Democratic  equal- 
ity and  honesty  in  elections  are  somehow  iieculi.irly 
easy  for  the  small  sort  of  Democratic  politician  to 
commit.  They  are  both  an  aggi'avated  nuisance  and 
an  actual  danger,  and  the  larger-growai  Democratic 
public  men  ought  to  stamp  them  out.  As  for  Repub- 
licans who  commit  these  crimes,  they  are  self-ccmfessed 
h^-pocrites  and  scoundrels.  How  can  there  be  any 
spirit  or  manliness  in  a  politic-al  contest  if  poisoned 
weapons  and  missiles,  foul  treac-hery  and  the  sowing 
of  deadly  disease  germs  in  the  enemy's  camp  are  to 
be  acc-ounted  as  ordinary  means  of  warfare  V  Let  us 
have  fair  play  and  an  honest  ballot. 
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MR.  FREDERICK  R.  COUDERT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Syracuse 

"  Anti-Kodak  " 

Convention 


The  country  might  fairly  ask  that  the 
protesting  New  York  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Syracuse  on  May  31 ,  should 
express  itself  clearly  on  these  issues.  The  protest- 
ants,  led  by  the  eloqiient  and  ingenious  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Coudert  of  the  New  York  bar,  were  indig- 
nant because  the  regular  State  convention  was 
called  unexpectedly  early  in  Mr.  Hill's  interest.  Some 
of  them,  notably  Mr.  Coudert,  have  more  recently  been 
active  in  condemning  the  "  steal  "  of  the  State  Senate. 
Will  they  approve  of  the  gerrymander  and  the  in- 
spection bill  which  that  Senate  steal  alone  made  pos- 
sible ?     It  is  expected  that  the  Syracuse  anti-Hill  and 


anti-  Tammany  convention  will  result  in  a  rival  dele- 
gation to  the  Chicago  convention  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
interest,  and  that  the  national  convention  will  recog- 
nize both  delegations  on  the  half-and-half  principle. 
The  month  seems  to  have  added  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
strength  all  along  the  line,  so  far  as  the  choosing  of 
delegates  is  concerned,  although  the  Rhode  Island 
election  was  doubtless  to  some  extent  adverse  to  his 
claims.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Hill's  case  is  im- 
proving at  all ;  while  the  outlook  for  ' '  some  good 
Western  man  "  continues  to  brighten  perceptibly. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hill,  we  are  tempted  to 
Mr'^eiad'ione  s'^^^SS^st  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  that  can 

hardly  be  complimentary  to  that  gentle- 
man's claims  as  the  leader  of  a  national  party.  This 
year  is  to  witness  in  both  of  the  great  English-speak- 
ing countries  a  tremenduous  effort  by  the  party  out 
of  power  to  regain  full  control.  The  leadership  of  the 
aggressive  campaign  of  the  party  out  of  power  is  in 
both  instances,  as  generally  in  such  situations,  a  more 
observed  and  noteworthy  matter  than  the  leadership 
of  the  party  that  now  holds  the  government.  Three 
months  ago  this  Review  presented  character  sketches 
of  David  B.  Hill,  the  accepted  leader  and  master  of 
the  New  York  Democracy,  as  at  that  moment  the 
most  aggressive  and  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
full  leadership  of  the  national  party.  Mr.  Hill  was 
proclaiming  himself  the  Moses  of  his  party.  In  this 
number  of  The  Review  we  are  glad  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  character  sketch  of  the  avowed  and  accepted 
leader  of  the  party  that  proposes  to  fight  its  way  back 
to  power  in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  Moses  of 
the  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Home  Rulers.  The 
parallel  and  the  contrast  between  the  nature,  method 
and  political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership 
in  England  and  Mr.  Hill's  leadership  in  America  might 
furnish  a  theme  for  the  disquisitions  by  our  young 
collegiate  students  of  political  science,  after  a  care- 
ful, comparative  reading  of  the  two  sketches. 

This  coimtry  is  so  vast  in  its  extent  and  in 
^ Internal  *  its  interests  that  few  people  are  placed  at 
Progress.  ^  vantage  ground  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  perceive  and  realize  the  great  in- 
ternal movements  and  changes  that  are  adding  new 
chapters  to  the  story  of  our  national  development. 
But  Secretary  Noble,  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, might  from  his  pose  of  outlook  tell  a  strangely 
fascinating  story  of  what  he  has  seen  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  Particularly  interesting  would  be  his  re- 
port of  the  speed  with  which  the  allotment  of  lands 
to  Indians  is  progressing,  accompanied  by  the  open- 
ing of  large  reserved  tracts  of  excellent  land  to  settle- 
ment by  white  pioneers.  Never  before  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  been  half  so  compre- 
hensive; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  revolutionary 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our  treatment 
of  the  aborigines  may  be  accounted  in  history  as  the 
most  creditable  of  the  achievements  of  the  Har- 
risonian  pei'iod.  Under  Mr.  Noble's  supervision  the 
general  land  office  and  the  various  other  concerns  of 
the  great  portfolio  of  the  Interior  have  had  prosperous 
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management.  The  flumes  that  have  bronght  the 
pension  office  under  Congressional  investigation  af- 
fect minor  questions,  and  no  serious  discredit  has  been 
thro-^ni  upon  the  general  operations  of  that  bureau. 
The  coinitry  at  large  is  entering  upon  a  marvelous 
period  of  internal  development. 


HON.    JOHN    \V.    .NUBLt,    sK(.Kt,lAH\    uF    THE    INTERIOR. 
(Photographed  by  C.  M.  Bell.) 

.  ^         Our  Government  has  restored  relations  of 
o/p'/La(/c   cordiality  M-ith  Italy  by  pajing  $25,000  as 
Skies.       gj^  indemnity  for  the  benefit  of  the  families 
of  three  Itahans  who  were  slain  in  the  New  Orleans 
massacre.     The  act  was  a  purely  voluntary  one,  and  it 
illustrates  the  disposition  America  has  almost  always 
shown  to  be  generous  and  forbearing  in  its  dealing 
with    foreign  govemments.      Morally   Italy  had  no 
shadow  of  claim.     It  was  merely  accidental  that  these 
laborers,  who  were  immigrant  residents  of  New  Or- 
leans and  who  had  abandoned   Italy  forever,  had  not 
taken  out  naturalization  papers,  as  had  the  other  \-ic- 
tims    of  the  mob.     No  international    question  wa,s 
necessai-ily  involved.     Important  changes  in  our  citi- 
zenship laws  and  oiu-  innnigi-ation  laws  are  urgently 
needed.    European  countries  are  dmnping  their  pau- 
pers and  criminals  upon   our  shores  and  then  impu- 
dently undertaking  to  hold  us  responsible  for  subse- 
quent mishaps  to  such  of  these  people  as  may  have 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  our  lax  naturalization 
laws.     Under  the    modem    conditions  and   facts  of 
emigration  the  accepted  international  law  doctrine 
regarding  allegiance   has  become  al)surd.     The  Chil- 


ians will  of  course  find  it  less  painful  to  their  pride  to 
pay  the  indenniity  they  justly  owe  for  their  attack 
upon  American  sailors,  now  that  our  govemment  has 
dealt  so  magnanimously   \vith    Italy's  claim.      Mr. 
Montt  goes  back  to  Cliili  to  enter  Congress,  and  Senor 
Gana  succeeds  him  at  Washington.     Mr.  Egan  has 
leave  of  absence  from  his  post  at  Santiago,  and  will 
probably  be  transferred  to  some  other  capital.     Our 
relations  mth  Chili  are  now  quite  harmonious.     The 
fii-m  position  of  our  State  Department  has  fortunately 
overcome  the  deadlock  in  the  Behring  negotiations,  and 
Lord  Sahsbury  has  assented  to  a  renewal  of  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  protection  of  the  seals  pending  the 
arbitration.     The  affair  is  therefore  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  progi-ess.      England  will  have  certain  pre- 
sumptive advantages  arising  from  the  structure    of 
the  board  of  arbitrators;  but  this  country  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  gracefully  and  in  good  faith  any  de- 
/;ision  that  will  make  for  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind.    Our  diplomatic  difficulties  are  thus  one  by  one 
in  process  of  solution,  and  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Harri- 
son are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  efficient  for- 
eign policy.     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House,  in  its 
desire  to  make  a  record  for  economy,  should  decline  to 
order  more  than  one  new  ship.     A  good  navy  will 
save  us  far  more  than  it  will  cost,  and  our  interests  at 
home  and  on  the  planet  at  large  require  that  we 
shoiild  have  a  navy  strong  enough  to  rank  as  fifth  or 
sixth  m  the  world's  fleets.     At  the  present  rate  of 
construction  we  shall  never  attain  so  high  a  place. 

Mr.   Stead,  from  his  London  point    of 
onm^elfring   view,  wi'ites  on  this  Behring  Sea  affair 
Question.        -^T^tb    a  good-tempered    frankness    that 
should  be  an  example  to  journalists  in  general.     He 
was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  modus 
Vivendi.    He  comments  as  follows  :  "  The  Behi-ing  Sea 
seal  question  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement.     The 
treaty  referring  it  to  arbitration  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  suggestion  for 
solving  t^ie  difficulties  arising  from  the  catching  of 
seals  before  the  arbitrators  could  give  their  award, 
has  been  accepted    by  the    American  govemment. 
This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  all  the  more  so 
because  there  seemed  at  one  time  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  President  Harrison  to— well,  to  behave  to  us 
as  offensively  as  we  behaved  to  the  Americans  in  the 
case  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  the  Trent.     We  repro- 
duce on  the  following  page  a  cartoon  which  resembles 
only  too  closely  some  of  the  many  cartoons  by  which  in 
times  past  Punch  and  its  rivals  have  done  their  best 
or  worst  to  set  nations  by  the  ears.      The  office  of  the 
comic  journalist  is  often  one  of  the  wickedest  under- 
taken by  mortal  men.     It  is,  no  doubt,  easier  to  make 
an  effective  cartoon  by  pandering  to  national  vanity, 
or  ministering  to  savage  animosity,  but  where  is  the 
moral  sense,  nay,  where  is  the  good  taste  of  such  vul- 
garities as  this  ?    We  make  no  complaint  of  the  artist 
of  Judge.    We  see  in  him  only  the  reflection  of  our 
own  vice.    As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one 
leams.     But  as  we  hear  the  discordant  voice  of  the 
young  cockerel  it  may  well  give  us  pause." 
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The  En  lish  "^^^  remarkable  trend  toward  socialism 

Trend  toward  in   England   which   the   Progressive  vic- 

Sociahsm.    ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^  London  municipal  election, 

under  the  lead  of  socialists  like  Sidney  Webb  and 
John  Burns,  so  strikingly  proves  and  illustrates, 
has  been  in  recent  weeks  powerfully  accelerated 
in  two  other  and  totall}'  different  ways  and  direc- 
tions by  two  anti-socialist  Conservative  statesmen, 
one  dead  and  the  other  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  has  helped  socialism  by  what  he  omitted 
to  do,  and  the  second  by  what  he  has  tried  to  do  as 
a  safeguard  against  socialism.  The  first  is  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  will,  as  probated  not  long 
ago,  showed  him  possessed  of  a  personalty  of  £1, 764,  - 
000.  "What  was  the  value  of  his  landed  property 
nobody  knows,  but  rumor  estimates  it  at  least  as 
much  again.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  W.H.  Smith  died 
possessed  of  a  minimum  fortune  of  a  million  and 
three-quarters  pounds  and  a  possible  fortune  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  ($17,500,000).  This  enormous 
wealth  is  the  direct  product  of  a  monoi^oly — a  mo- 
nopoly which,  although  distinctlj'  legal  and  due  to 
his  own  individual  enterprise,  is  nevertheless  a 
property  that  could  be  nationalized  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  But  that  is  not  the  moral  which 
is  drawn  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  will.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  will  coincided  with  the  thick  of  the 
fight  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Lon- 
don County  Council.  In  the  course  of  that  contest 
it  was  obvious,  first,  that  a  great  many  costly  things 
were  needed  in  London ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
ratepayer  was  most  reluctant  to  consent  to  such  an 
increase  of  the  rates  as  was  indispensable  if  Loudon 
was  not  to  become  bankrupt.  These  two  features — 
the  need  for  increased  expenditure  and  the  poverty 
of  the  ratepayer — gave  point  to  the  moral  drawn 
from  the  will  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  spectacle  of  an 
enormous  fortune  accumulated  by  a  monopoly  in  a 
single  lifetime,  the  possessor  of  which  made  no  pro- 
vision in  his  will  foi--  the  return  of  even  one  per 
cent,  of  it  to  the  cit}'  in  the  midst  of  which  lie  had 
made  his  wealth,  naturally  set  people  thinking. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  a  citizen  of  more 
wTl'l^''^  public  spirit  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  he  was  a  good  man,  who  sincerely 
cared  for  the  common  weal.  His  private  benefi- 
cence was  greater  than  people  were  aware  of.  But 
none  of  these  facts  lessen  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  public  mind  by  the  final  fact 
that  in  his  will  nothing  was  left  to  the  public  or 
the  poor.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  growing  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  deep-rooted  jealousy 
of  enormous  fortunes.  This  abhorrence  has  not  yet 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  putting  a  price  on  the 
head  of  a  millionaire  as  of  yore  upon  the  head  of  a 
wolf ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  ener- 
getic reformers  both  in  England  and  America  who 
seem  to  regard  that  as  their  ultimate  goal.  Mill- 
ionaires will  be  allowed  by  them  to  exist ;  but  they 
must  justify  their  existence  by  proving  tliat  they 
are  capable  of  doing  things  for  the  public  which  the 


public  cannot  do  for  itself  ;  hence  the  wise  million- 
aire will  pay  liberal  ransom,  not  only  during  his 
life,  but  also  at  his  death.  The  time  is  coming 
when  such  a  will  as  that  of  Mr.  Smith's,  with  many 
millions  made  over  to  friends  and  relatives  and  not 
even  a  tithe  devoted  to  public  and  charitable  ob- 
jects, will  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  the  family  in 
which  the  will  is  proved.  That  it  was  possible  for 
so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith  to  make  such  a  will 
shows — so  claim  the  socialists — the  ui'gent  necessity 
for  using  the  law  to  educate  the  conscience  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  wealth. 


Municipal  '^^^*^  means  for  doing  this,  declare  the 
"  Death^  English  socialists,  are  ready  to  hand. 
The  proposal  to  levy  a  municipal  death 
duty  on  all  large  fortunes  has  received  such  an 
impetus  from  the  above  incident  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  probably  never  dreamed  of ;  for  if  it  had  been 
the  law  that  the  municipality  had  a  right  to  levy 
a  tithe  upon  all  estates  above  a  million,  the  London 
County  Council  would  have  received  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith's  estate  a  sum  variously  estimated  at  from 
£175,000  to  £350,000.  It  is  probable  that  no  such 
drastic  law  as  that  of  the  tithe  will  be  passed,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the  next  Parlia- 
ment will  not  expire  before  an  energetic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of  "  death 
duties."  and  England  will  probably  have  a  gradu- 
ated death  duty  sooner  than  a  graduated  income  tax. 
At  first,  it  is  possible  that  the  millionaire  may  be  al- 
lowed an  option  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  by  will  he  sets 
aside  the  stipulated  minimum  to  objects  of  public 
utility  or  private  charity,  his  estate  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  new  impost ;  but  should  he  en- 
tirely ignore  the  claims  of  the  public,  then  the  law 
will  step  in  and  levy  the  proportion  which  the  legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  deems  to  be  fair  and  just. 
Obviousl}'  care  would  be  taken  not  to  exceed  the 
limit  of  safety.  That  limit  in  theory  is  clear 
enough.  Taxation  should  never  be  pushed  beyond 
the  point  where  it  discourages  private  energy  or 
individual  enterprise.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
England  would  reach  that  frontier  in  the  case  of  a 
special  tax  on  tlie  estates  of  millionaires.  Every 
millionaire  would  try  and  make  himself  a  double 
millionaire,  although  five  per  cent,  were  to  be  lev- 
led  as  a  death  duty  on  every  hundred  thousand  he 
accumulated  above  the  first  million. 


..    /,,.    /•  .  The  second  Tory  statesman  to  create  an 

Mr.  Chaplin's  _  .      ,,       •'      .    ,.   ,.      ,.        ,.        .    ,, 

Allotment    impetus  in  the  socialistic  direction  is  Mr. 

^'"'  Chaplin.  It  has  been  given  by  his  Allot- 
ment Bill.  No  doubt  the  principles  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship and  socialism  are  as  diverse  as  the  poles; 
but  the  principle  of  the  Allotment  Bill  is  distinctly 
socialist,  and  is  capable  of  application  to  many 
other  industries  besides  that  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Chaplin  proposes  that  the  County  Councils  should  be 
allowed  to  borrow  ten  millions  sterling  at  three  and 
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an  eighth  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land 
from  owners  who  are  willing  to  sell,  and  reselling  it 
to  cultivators  who  are  ready  to  buy  on  pajing  one 
qiiarter  purchase-money  down  on  the  spot  and  repay- 
ing the  rest  in  fifty  years.  Money  is  also  to  be  lent 
for  buildings  on  the  same  terms.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  the  Government  have  adopted,  thirty 
years  after  date,  one  of  the  favorite  measures  of 
Bright  and  Cobden.  Money  is  to  be  borrowed  to  the 
extent  of  a  penny  rate  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to  be 
invested  in  creating  peasant  proprietors,  who,  no 
doubt,  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  become 
socialists.  But  although  the  aim  of  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  his  colleagues  is  to  recruit  the  anti-socialist  army, 
the  means  that  they  adopt  are  so  distinctively  social- 
istic that  the  immediate  effect  of  their  emplo}anent 
will  far  outweigh  the  remote  ulterior  consequences  at 
which  they  are  aiming. 


An 

Avuncular 
State. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  pater- 
nal theory  of  the  State,  but  in  England 
they  would  seem  to  have  set  full  sail 
toward  the  recgnition  of  the  State  as  "  your  uncle." 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  creating  a  kind  of  pawn- 
broker State,  which  will  act  as  financial  agent  on  a 
large  scale  between  the  capital  class  and  the  poor 
man.  The  State  is  to  borrow  money  in  large  quan- 
tities and  lend  it  to  the  agricultural  laborer  to  set  him 
lip  in  business  on  his  own  account.  This  is  a  proposal 
so  popular  that  it  is  likely  to  be  catching.  The  agii- 
cultural  laborer  is  not  the  only  toiler  who  \vill  be 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  limitless  sujjply  of  cheap 
capital  in  order  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  Here 
in  America  we  are  naturally  reminded  by  JMr.  Chap- 
lin's proposals  of  Senator  Stanford's  universal  two 
per  cent,  government  money  lending  plan,  and  of  the 
"sub-treasury"  idea  so  strongly  entertained  by  a 
portion  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

^  ^^  At  present  there  seems  biit  little  anxiety 
Purchase  in  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  to 
Ire  and.  -whom  similar  proposals  have  been  made, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  Land 
Purchase  act,  which  was  to  have  been  the  supreme 
pacificatory  measure  of  the  present  administration, 
became  a  law  last  session;  but,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  it  has  so  far  been  almost  a  dead  letter.  The 
Irish  tenants — who  were  by  that  act  afforded  facili- 
ties for  becoming  proprietors  which  seemed  to  many 
reasonable  men  m  England  far  in  excess  of  any  claim 
w^hich  might  reasonably  be  advanced  by  private  citi- 
zens, unless  the  State  were  to  become  the  universal 
"uncle''  of  all  its  members — do  not  seem  to  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  offered  them.  Even  the  Times 
has  had  to  admit  that  the  Chief  Secretary's  "  explana- 
tion was  by  no  means  adequate."  "The  act  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  operation  at  all." 
It  is,  as  even  this  authority  admits,  "an  apparent 
failure,"  and  this  "undoubtedly  tells  against  the 
Unionist  cause." 


While  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  is  the  English 
Deoa'rtirient  ^^"^ist'Pi'  "^  Agriculture,  is  busxang  him- 
self with  socialistic  i^rojects  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  among  the  farm  laborers,  Mr.  Rusk, 
the  first  incumbent  of  our  new  American  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  conceived  of  his  mission  as  one 
chiefl}'  of  education  and  scientific  inquiry.  The  De- 
partment is  really  accomplishing  a  great  work.  Its 
statistical  bureau  grows  more  and  more  valuable  to 
the  producing  interests  of  the  country.  Its  experi- 
mental stations  are   working  out  hundreds  of  local 
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problems  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  Its  horticult- 
urists, pomologists,  entomologists,  botanists,  chemists 
and  microscopists  are  making  discoveries  and  dis- 
seminating information  such  as  no  farmer  or  group  of 
farmers  could  possibly  ascertain  unaided  ;  and  this 
new  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  economic  value. 
The  forestry  bureau  and  the  "animal  industry" 
bureau  are  branches  of  the  Department  that  have  the 
utmost  importance,  and  that  involve  subjects  requiring 
attentive  governmental  supervision.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  abstract  question  whether, 
since  agriculture,  as  a  great  economic  interest,  has 
been  "  recognized  "  by  a  cabinet  position,  labor,  man- 
ufactures, commerce  and  transportation,  as  economic 
interests  of  great  magnitude,  ought  not  also  to  be 
"  recognized  "  in  the  same  way.  In  general,  the  exec- 
utive departments  exist  to  carry  out  actual  work 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Government.  The 
creation  of  new  departments  should  be  simply  a  ques- 
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tion  of  convenience  and  efficiency  in  organizing  the 
pnblic  business.  There  was  actual  work  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agi-iculture  to  do,  and  Mr.  Rusk  is  magnify- 
ing his  office.  There  does  not  appear  just  now  to  be 
any  practical  necessity  for  additional  cabinet  portfolios. 

^  ^  ^^^  To  return  to  the  English  situation,  it  is 
Drifts  with    impossible  to  avoid  some  perception  of  the 

the  Tide.  ^^^^  ^^^^A,  the  socialistic  trend  is  accom- 
panied by  certain  tendencies  toward  restriction  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, such  as,  to  man}-  minds,  makes  the  growing 
State  Collectivism  seem  nothing  better  than  a  ' '  New 
Despotism."  Of  this  drift  in  events  the  most  notable 
sjinptoms  in  March  were  the  sudden  capitulation  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  to  the  Eight  Hours  bill,  and 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Progi-essives  in  the 
London  County  Council  elections.  Of  the  two,  the 
former  afforded  as  much  gi'ound  for  misgiving  as  the 
latter  affords  ground  for  congratulation.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  right  and  prudent  and  necessary  for  the 
voting  majority — that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  the  elec- 
torate plus  one,  to  have  the  power — which  the  Czars 
never  claimed — of  denying  to  every  citizen  the  right 
to  labor  more  than  one-third  of  the  day,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  and 
should  have  been  debated  with  at  least  as  much  care 
as  the  regulation  of  local  government  in  Ireland.  It 
may  involve  among  other  trifles  the  break  up  and  re- 
constitution  of  the  Liberal  party.  As,  however,  it 
seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  securing  a  somewhat 
heavier  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  at  the  coming 
election.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  marched  gaily  into  the 
lobby  for  the  Eight  Hours  bill,  carrjang  with  Mm 
ninety-nine  Liberals,  while  thirty-three  voted  on  the 
other  side  ^^•ith  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
vote. 

-,    _.  .  .      "The  division,"  said  Mr.  Morley  at  Sale, 

The  Division  '  •'  ' 

on  the  Eight  on  March  30,  "  of  a  week  ago,  may  m  the 
Hours  Bill,  f^^j^ggg  of  time  prove  to  have  signalized 
a  new  departure  for  good  or  for  e^^l,  to  point  to  a  new 
distribution  of  political  force,  and  to  be  a  memorable 
landmark  in  the  history  and  the  aims,  the  structure 
and  the  composition,  of  English  political  parties."  It 
may  or  it  may  not.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  of  course,  and 
the  front  benchmen,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  would 
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have  sat  on  the  fence  a  little  longer  if  they  had  not 
believed  they  could  afford  to  play  tricks  \vith  the 
question.  It  is,  they  say,  only  a  miner's  bill.  There 
is  no  question  of  an  Eight  Hours  bill  for  all  classes  of 
labor.  Besides,  the  biU  was  certain  to  be  rejected — 
it  was,  in  fact  thrown  out  hy  a  majority  of  112. 
Therefore,  considering  all  things,  the  capitulation 
took  place  in  due  form.  Mr.  Pickard,  Mr.  Abraham 
and  the  Parliamentary  CoUectivist  school  generally, 
have  reason  to  rejoice  over  a  defeat  which  has  deliv- 
ered into  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war  the  Liberal 
Diigald  Dalgetty  and  all  his  men.     Their  satisfaction 
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will,  however,  be  dashed  with  some  chagrin  if  it 
should  tvirn  out  that  what  is  called  the  new  Radicalism 
should  render  impossible  the  formation  of  a  new 
Liberal  Ministry.  Great,  however,  is  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  and  the  political  Micawbers  pin  their  faith 
upon  something  turning  up  to  extricate  them  from 
their  dilemma. 


In  Parlia- 
ment. 


In  Parliament  the  most  important  item 
to  note  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  recovered 
himself,  and  even  the  persons  who  most 
confidently  jn-edicted  that  he  had  been  found  out  and 
discredited  forever,  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
they  have  reckoned  -without  their  host.  Mr.  Balfoiir 
is  a  man  with  a  clear  head  and  a  cool  hand,  and 
he  soon  roused  himself  to  the  need  of  handling  the 
reins  a  little  more  firmly  than  he  seemed  disposed  to 
do  at  first.  At  the  beginning  of  March  there  was  a 
general  lamentation  over  his  action  in  connection  with 
the  Mombasa  railway  vote,  where  he  let  the  House  of 
Commons  do  as  it  pleased,  a  privilege  which  it  utilized 
to  place  him  in  a  minority.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  prospects  of  getting  through  the  session  with  some 
degree  of  credit  is  distuictively  improved.  The  Allot- 
ments bill  has  made  progress,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  intro- 
duced a  bill  impro^ang  the  "  casual  wards,"  so  as  to 
make  them  less  hateful  to  bona-fide  workingmen  in 
search  of  a  job.  Mr.  Fen  wick  moved  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  pajanent  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
One  hundi'ed  and  sixty-two  members  voted  in  favor 
of  it ;  267  against  it.  Another  notable  item  that  needs 
mentioning  in  the  parliamentary  record  was  the 
second  reading  of  the  Eastbourne  bill,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  to  repeal  the  enactment  enabling  the  town 
council  to  suppress  processions  'wdth  musical  instru- 
ments on  Sundays.  The  array  of  lawyers  in  defence 
of  the  Salvation  Army  was  extraordinary  and  almost 
unprecedented,  the  Solicitor-General  leading  oflf  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  and  being  supported  by 
almost  every  lawj'er  of  note  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Goshen's  budget  was  not  a  very  remark- 
able affair,  and,  from  a  distance,  seems  to  have  no 
especial  faults  or  conspicuous  virtues.  There  have 
been  three  members  expelled  from  the  present  House 
of  Commons — an  almost  unprecedented  occurrence. 
The  anxiety  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  probity 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Parliament  has  also  found 
expression  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  striking  out 
the  votes  of  three  directors  of  the  East  African  Com- 
pany, who  voted  in  favor  of  a  gi"ant  of  £20,000  for  a 
preliminary  siu-vey  of  the  railway  to  the  interior. 

,  If  in  England  events  prove  the  strength 
First  of  the  current  that  is  running  in  the  di- 
Reverse.  rection  of  Collectivity,  whether  muni- 
cipal or  national,  the  same  tendency  has  made  itself 
manifest  in  an  altogether  different  form  in  the  Pnxs- 
sian  Parliament.  The  most  conspicuous  individuality 
in  Europe  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm.  In  the  midst  of  the  leaden  rule  of  collect- 
ive mediocrity  the  J'oung  Kaiser  has  swagged  in  jack- 
boots and  epaulets  as  the  embodiment  of  individi;al 
XK)wer.     He  was  a  kind  of  military  Grand  Lama — the 


supreme  commander-in-chief  of  modern  civilization. 
But  even  he  has  had  to  submit  to  the  universal  rule 
by  which  the  will  of  the  common  man,  who  is  counted 
by  the  million,  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  the  most 
uncommon  of  men  who  is  only  one  man  after  all. 
The  Emperor  has  experienced  his  first  serious  reverse. 
The  bill  that  was  to  convert  the  Prussian  schools  into 


COUNT  EULENBERG,  PRUSSIAN  PREMIER. 

denominational  strongholds  for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the  atheistic  fortress  of  the  sociai  demo- 
crats was  advocated  by  him  and  by  his  ministers  as  if 
the  salvation  of  societj'  depended  upon  its  passing. 
But  the  opposition  which  it  excited  was  so  universal 
that  the  Emperor  has  given  way.  The  Prussian  Min- 
istry has  been  reconstituted.  General  Caprivi,  who 
in  future  will  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  ceases  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
Prussia.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Count  Eulenberg. 
Von  Zedlitz,  the  Minister  of  Education,  retii-es  into 
private  life,  and  within  a  month  of  the  Brandenburg 
speech  its  author  was  meditating  in  semi-retirement 
at  Hubertusstock  upon  the  vanity  of  human  expecta- 
tions. 


The  New 

French 

Ministry. 


The  individual,  even  when  crowned  and 
sceptered  as  in  Germany,  has  been  some- 
what rudely  suppressed.  In  France  the 
domination  of  the  nonentities  has  secured  the  most  con- 
spicuous triumph  in  the  ministerial  crisis  which  made 
M.  Loubet  Prime  Minister.  The  motive  of  the  crisis 
was  a  desire  to  remove  M.  Constans,  the  one  strong 
individuality  in  the  Republic,  from  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  pretext  chosen  was  a  (juestion  connected 
with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.     The  Roman 
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church  is  chiefly  serviceable  to  the  Republic  as  afford- 
ing convenient  opportunities  for  ministerial  crises. 
To  alter  the  person)iel of  an  administration  it  is  neces- 
sary to  .defeat  the  government  of  the  day  upon  some 
ostensibly  public  question.  To  discover  such  ques- 
tions in  the  secular  sphere  of  mtmdane  policy  might 
be  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous.  It  would  be 
possible  no  doubt  to  overturn  a  ministry  on  a  vote  as 
to  the  length  of  the  nose  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  but 
a  certain  respect  must  be  paid  to  the  decorum  of 


M.  LOUBET,  FRENCH  PREMIER. 

political  controversy.  The  Frenchman  is  nothing  if  not 
ingenious,  and  he  has  discovered  in  the  relations  of 
church  and  state  an  endless  series  of  convenient  op- 
portunities for  creating  crises  whenever  the  hunger 
for  portfolios  grows  acute  without  in  the  least  degree 
affecting  the  regular  course  of  administrative  routine. 
There  is  a  debate,  a  division,  a  new  ministry  and  then 
ever>i;hing  goes  on  exactly  as  before,  neither  Rome 
nor  the  republic  being  a  penny  the  worse. 

In  France,  however,  the  disappearance  of 
Anarchists    ^  Constans  has  been  marked  by  a  sudden 

outbreak  of  djiiamite.  The  individual 
may  wither,  but  against  the  new  Radicalism  there  is 
always  available  the  new  explosives  which  have  been 
used  with  deadly  effect  against  the  old  despotism. 
Paris  has  been  startled  by  a  series  of  dynamite  out- 
rages, planned  and  executed  by  a  small  knot  of  An- 
archists, of  whom  one  Ravachol,  or  Leger,  whose 
real  name  is  Koenigstein,  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief.  In  Ravachol-Koenigstein  we  have  the  supreme 
type  of  the  individual  in  revolt.  He  was  a  bastard  to 
begin  with,  disinherited  from  birth.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  daring,  reckless  criminal,  thief,  coiner, 
murderer  and  anarchist,  who,  having  completely 
denuded  himself  of  all  fear  of  God  or  of  man,  has 


arrived  at  that  stage  of  depraved  development  when 
society  can  only  mend  him  by  ending  him  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  the  guillotine.  Ravachol's  last  ex- 
ploit was  to  explode  a  heavy  package  of  djoianlite  on 
the  staircase  of  the  second  floor  of  a  hotise  in  the  Rue 
de  Clichy,  where  the  Assistant  Public  Prosecutor 
lived.  By  a  marvel  no  one  was  killed,  but  the  whole 
house,  a  building  with  eighty-three  windows,  was  so 
shattered  from  garret  to  basement  that  its  occupants, 
when  once  they  were  extricated,  were  not  permitted 
to  return,  even  to  remove  their  clothes  and  valuables. 
The  French  Chamber  promptly  passed  a  law  decree- 
ing death  to  those  who  use  explosives  in  this  fashion, 
and  the  foreign  anarcliists  have  been  banished  from 
Paris.  But  Society  has  received  a  shock  which  will 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  If  these  things  had 
happened  in  Russia  of  course  our  glib  moralists  could 
have  explained  it  all.     But  in  the  Republic  I 

The  fact  is  that  to  men  of  a  certain  type 
l°unatics.'   *^^  difference  between  Autocracies    and 

Republics  is  absolutely  immaterial.  They 
are  at  war  with  society,  and  society  is  not  without 
excuse  when  it  treats  them  to  the  scant  shrift 
awarded  to  the  mad  dog.  Ravachol-Leger-Koenig- 
stein  does  not  appear  to  be  a  much  naore  respectable 
criminal  than  the  extraordinary  murderer  whose  ex- 
ploits have  tilled  the  papers  all  last  month.  Deem- 
ing, it  is  true,  did  not  by  any  formal  declaration  levy 
war  on  society.  He  simply  cut  the  throats  of  his 
wives  and  his  children  and  then  buried  them  out  of 


MR.    MATTHEWS,    ENGLISH   HOME    SECRETARY. 
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sight  beneath  the  concrete  with  which  he  cemented 
his  kitchen.  The  precise  number  of  his  victims  has 
not  been  ascertained.  He  appears  to  be  a  more  de- 
hberate  and  domesticated  specimen  of  the  homicidal 
genns  wliich  has  Jack  the  Ripper  as  its  leading  repre- 
sentative. For  snchmen  society  can  only  i)rescribe  in 
two  ways.  There  is  either  tlie  s^\ift  and  summary 
gallows,  or  there  is  the  cell  in  an  asylum  for  criminal 
li;natics. 

Society,  however,  seldom  hangs  the  right 
wid^its  people.  Last  month  the  gallows  had  several 
Uses.  victims  in  England,  including  two  whose 
fate  created  some  considerable  stir.  Two  poachers, 
being  caught  red-handed,  fought  theii-  captors,  and 
overpowering  them,  dashed  in  their  heads  as  they  lay 
senseless  on  the  ground.  For  this  offence  they  were 
tried,  sentenced  and  hanged.  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
was  assailed  with  persistent  appeals  for  a  reprieve, 
stuck  to  his  gims,  or  rather  to  his  gallows,  and  the 
men  were  hanged.  The  incident  is  useful  as  indi- 
cating the  advertising  value  of  the  hangman.  If  the 
poachers  had  merely  been  sentenced  to  the  living 
grave  of  penal  servitude  not  a  Member  of  Parliament 
would  have  said  a  word.  It  is  only  when  the  law 
proposes  to  take  life  that  any  one  pays  any  attention. 
A  sentence  of  imprisonment  can  always  be  reconsid- 
ered and  altered.  It  needs  a  hanging  now  and  then 
to  compel  the  public  to  realize  what  law  courts  mean, 
and  how  frightful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
make  or  administer  the  law.  The  substitution  of 
death  by  electricity  for  the  hangman's  gallows  in  New 
York  has  not  as  yet  approved  itself  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  a  formidable  movement  for  the  abohtion 
of  capital  punislunent  has  begun.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  ;  but  m  the  end  the  death  penalty  will 
doubtless  have  to  go.  Yet  nowhere  does  society  seem 
quite  mature  for  this  desirable  advance  step. 

New  York  City  now  proposes,  without  de- 
to  General  lay,  to  fi'ee  itself  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
Grant.  difference  and  neglect  in  the  matter  of  the 
Grant  monument.  The  Monument  Association  hav- 
ing been  reorganized  with  so  distinguished  a  patriot 
and  orator  as  General  Horace  Porter  at  its  head,  the 
work  of  obtaining  subscriptions  has  been  pushed 
during  the  past  month  with  great  vigor  and  success. 
The  entire  half  million  dollars  reqnii-ed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  accepted  design  ought,  by  aU  means,  to 


be  at  once  f ortchcoming,  in  order  that  visitors  from 
abroad  next  year  may  find  the  work  well  under  way. 
The  site  where  General  Grant's  mortal  remains  lie — • 
on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  head  of  Riverside  Park^ 
is  a  very  beautiful  and  commanding  one  ;  and  the 
proposed  monument  will  be  a  structure  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  commanduig  dignity.  The  ac- 
companying sketch,  though  slight,  conveys  an  ac- 
curate impression  of  the  design  that  has  been  adopted 


GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER. 

and  of  the  environment.  The  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  General  Grant,  April  37th,  was  chosen 
as  the  date  for  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
tomb  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  might  well  feel  that  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  something,  if  only  five  cents,  toward 
this  historic  structure  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
commander  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  missed. 


THE  PROPOSED  GRANT  MONUMENT.   RIVERSIDE  PARK,   NEW  YORK. 
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THE  English  cartoonists  have  this  month  taken  even 
a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  their  stock  in 
trade  from  Gladstone  subjects.  His  universally  known 
Roman  nose  and  side- whiskers  appear  most  largely  in 
home-rule  allusions,  one  of  our  reproductions  representing 
him  as  a  pump  out  of  which  Mr.  Redmond  ef  al,  with  all 
possible  exertions,  cannot  get  a  drop  of  information  as  to 
his  Irish  policy.  The  re-opening  of  the  London  County 
Council,  too,  claims  its  share  of  attention ;  it  is  represented 
in  one  of  our  illustrations  as  a  robust  looking  eater  named 
"  Progress''  sitting  down  to  the  table  which  has  been  set 
forth  for  him. 

The  conspicuous  triumph  achieved  by  the  Salvation 
Army  over  the  debate  on  the  Eastbourne  Bill  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  is  somewhat  cleverly  de- 
scribed by  the  Conservative  artist  in  Moonshine,  who 
represents  General  Booth  singing  a  Salvation  ballad  while 
the  leading  luminaries  of  the  English  Bar  are  dancing 
around  him,  playing  concertinas  and  other  insti-uments. 

The  sahent  political  thoughts  and  occun-ences  on  the 
Continent  have  their  centre  naturally  in  the  irrepressible 
young  Emperor  William  and  his  Minister  Caprivi.  In  the 
cartoon  from  Ulk,  two  ravens,  representing  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  the  Catholic  parties,  are  pulling  the  School  law  to 
pieces  between  them,  while  the  Social  Democratic  fox  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  waits  for  the  cheese  to  fall  into  his 
mouth. 


AN  OLD    STORY,   BUT  IT  FITS. 
From  Puck,  April  6,  1892. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SITUATION. 

Engineer  David  :  "  Throw  the  throttle  wide  open,  Charlie,  and  let  her  jump  !    I'll  make  that  switch  first  or  '  bust '  both 
machines  l"— From  Judge,  April  23, 1892. 


MATERNAL  APPREHENSIONS. 
Old  Democratic  Party:    "Sakes  alive  l      There's  little  Benny  Harrison  outgrowing  his  old  grand-pop's  clothes. . and 
spinnin'  tops,  and  these  two  kids  of  mine  are  no  bigger  nor  they  wor  two  years  ago."— Prom  San  Francisco  Wasp,  March  26.  1892. 


\       rfi, 


THE  OLD  MAN  RUNS  OFF  WITH  THE  LAWYERS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Booth  has  the  support  of  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Henry  James. — From 
Moonshine  (London),  March  atj,  1892. 


^P^^ 


"WHILE  THE  CAT'S  AWAY." 

In  the  absence  of  the  G.O.M..  Sir  William  Harcourt  leads  the 

Opposition.— From  Moonshine  (London;,  February  20, 18ii2. 


BACK  AGAIN. 


London  County  Council:   "Now,  let's  see.    Wliat  shall  I 
begin  with."— From  Judy  (London),  March  16,  1892. 
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;r.-5\  ■  -.;> 


THE  OLD  LION. 
Prom  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  (London),  March  3,  1893. 


LEADERS. 
From  Judy  (London),  March  33,  1893. 


!•/>> 

^M'^ 


A  WAITING  GAME. 
THE  Old  Keeper:    '-Gently!   gently!  my  beauty,  FU  say 
'  when  l"  — From  Punch  (London),  April  9, 1893. 


THE  G.  O.  M.'S  IRISH  POLICTT. 

With  all  their  pumping  they  cannot  get  anything  out  of  him. 

From  Moonshine  (London),  March  13,  1898. 
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THE  GERMAN   SCHOOL  BILL  A  LA  CERVANTES. 

Caprivi  Quixote  aud  Zedlitz  Sancho  Panza  mount  their  steed.  But Finale  1 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin),  March  27, 1892. 


A  BAD  SITUATION. 
THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  BILL. 

Capbivi  (the  head  cook)  :  "If  one  cannot  keep  a  single  servant, 
The  result  of  the  quarrel  'between  the  Churches  is  that  the  Fox       one  has  to  do  one's  own  cooking."— From  La  Silhouette 
la  the  only  gainer.— From  Ulk  (Berlin),  February  19,  1893. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.    FREEMAN. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  this  country  ten  years  ago.  when 
he  was  leoturing  on  history  in  several  leading  American 
Universities. 

March  16.  —  The  correspondence  between  Secretary 
Blaine  and  the  Canadian  delegates  respecting  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 

States  transmitted  to  the  Dominion  Parliament The 

Pope  writes  a  letter  in  praise  of  the  proposed  Columbian 

Exposition Senator  Hill  speaks  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  relief  steamer  Indiana,  which  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia, reaches  Libau,  Russia. 

March  17. — The  House  of  Commons  appropriates  $50,000 
for  the  English  exhibit  and  the  Folkething  $(56,000  for  the 

Danish  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair The    New  York 

Assembly  passes  a  bill  appropriating    $;300,000   for   the 

World's  Fair Returns  from  the  State  enumeration  of 

the  population  in  New  York  show  an  increase  of  481,877, 

as  compared  with  the  Federal  census  of  1890 Senator 

Hill  speaks  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

March  18. — The  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commune  celebrated  in  Paris,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Berlin Canada  to  enforce  quaran- 
tine regulations  against  American  cattle  in  British  Colum- 
bia  Judge  I.  H.  Maynard  publishes  a  letter  defending 

himself  against  the  charge  of  theft  in  taking  a  set  of  elec- 
tion returns  from  the  Controller's  office  in  Albany.  N.  Y. 

March  19.— The  Michigan  Prohibition  Convention  adopts 

a    platform    against  fusion Bill  introduced   into  the 

British  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  Scotch 
Legislatui-e. 

March  20.— Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  the  note  of  Acting- 
Secretaiy  Wharton  of  the  State  Department,  requesting 
a  renewal  of  the  modus  vivendi  for  the  protection  of  seals 
in  the  Behring  Sea  during  the  coming  season — The  contents 

of  this  letter  not  made  public Russian  officials  express 

gratitude  to  America  for  the  Indiana's  cargo Doctor 

Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Salford,  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 

appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Cardinal  Manning The 

strike  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  extends  to  the 
Pacific. 

March  21. — The  Standard  Oil  Trust  dissolved  by  vote  of 
its  shareholders The  Army  Appropriation  bill  passes 


the  House  of  Representatives — The  Nicaragua  Cabinet 

reorganized Quilimane,  Mozambique,  besieged  by  6000 

natives M.  Zola  re-elected  president  of  the  French  Lit- 
erary- Society. 

March  22. — Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  President  Harrison 

discussed  by  the  Cabinet  in  secret  session Wisconsin 

Supreme  Court  declares  unconstitutional  the  gerrymander 

bill  passed  last  year  bj^  the  Legislature The  Gatch  bill, 

substituting  local  option  for  prohibition  in  Iowa,  indefi- 
nitely postponed  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature  Roger  Q.  Mills  chosen  United  States  Senator  by 

the  Texas  Legislature The  committee  appointed  by  the 

New  York  Bar  Association  to  investigate  Judge  I.  H. 
Maynard's  connection  vsdth  the  Dutchess  County  election 
case  report  in  favor  of  his  removal  from  the  bench  by  the 

Legislatiire General  von  Capri vi  resigns  the  presidency 

of  the  Prussian  council,  but  still  retains  his  place  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire  and  Prussian  Foreign  Minister. 

March  23. — President  Harrison  replies  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury's note  on  the  Behring  Sea  question The  strike  on 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  comes  to  an  end — all  the 


A  MORE  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  FREEMAN. 

From  a  new  photograph,  taken  in  his  academic  costume  at 
Oxford,  England. 

men  are  reinstated. .  Count  Eulenberg  accepts  the  Prus- 
sian Premiership The  British  House  of  Commons  re- 
jects the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  bill The  University  of 

California  celebrates  its  twenty-fourth  anniversary. 

March  24.— -Debate  on  the  Silver  bill  closed  in  the  House 

of  Representatives Text  of  the  latest  correspondence 

on  the  Behring  Sea  question  pubUshed Dr.  von  Bosse 

succeeds  Count  von  Zeolitz  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

March  2.5. — The  new  extradition  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  States  signed  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  American  Minis- 
ter  The  anti-slavery  treaty  ratified  by  the  Portuguese 

and  Dutch  Parliaments. 

March  26. — The  Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feats a  World's  Fair  appropriation  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
eight  to  twenty President  Palacio,  of  Venezuela,  im- 
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prisons  the  Supreme  Court  judges  because  they  declare 
his  retention  of  office  illegal. 

March  27. — It  is  stated  that  in  a  recent  engagement  in 
China  several  thousand  rebels  were  slaughtered  by  Im- 

gerial  troops. . .  Heavy  storms  throughout  the  West 
teps  taken  to  bring  the  Michigan  "  gerrymander "  be- 
fore the  State  Supreme  Court Lord  Salisbury's  last 

note  made  public — He  is  willing  to  renew  last  year's  ar- 
rangement, pro\ided  the  United  States  will  agree  to  pay 
damages  if  the  arbitrators  decide  in  favor  of  the  British 
Government. 

March  28.— The  Prussian  Government  withdraws  the 

Pi-imary  Education  bill The  Silver  bill  shelved  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  until  after  the  election. 

March  29.— The  Senate  confirms  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration  treaty  by   a  unanimous   vote The  Czechs  of 

Prague  endeavor  to  celebrate  Comenius's  birthday  de- 
spite the  Government's  prohibition. 

March  80.— Funeral  of  Walt  Whitman— Colonel  R.  G. 
Ingersoll  delivers  an  eulogium. 


THE   LATE  EARL   OF   DENBIGH. 

March  31— The  Reichstag  prorogued The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  decides  to  order  an  investigation  of  the 
Census  Bureau. 

April  1.— Prince  Bismarck's  seventy-seventh  birthday 

celebrated  m  Germany Irish  Unionists  threaten  to  rise 

in  rebellion  in  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  par- 
liament in  Diibhn 


April  2. — Veneziielan  revolutionists  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate President  Palacio Ex-President  Cleveland  makes 

a  speech  in  Providence,  R.  I. ,  in  which  he  says,  tariff  re- 
form will  be  the  only  issue  in  the  coming  campaign 

(Tovernor  McKinley  and  ex-Speaker  Reed  address  two 
large  mass  meetings  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

April  3.— The  steamer  Missouri,  carrying  food  from 
New  York  to  the  starving  Russians,  welcomed  at  Libau 

The  Belgian  Conservative  Association  declares  against 

universal  suffrage 80,000  bales  of  cotton  destroyed  by 

fire  in  New  Orleans  . .  .Sixty-seven  arrests  for  violations 
of  the  Excise  law  in  New  York  City. 

April  4.— The  Geary  Chinese  exclusion  bill  passed  by 

the  House  of  Representatives Mr.  Springer  cl  ises  the 

general  debate  on  the  free  wool  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  Quiet  is  restored  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

April  5. — It  is  announced  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
will  prolong  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  modus  Vivendi 
during  the  present  season. 

April  6. — Brown,  the  Republican  candidate,  elected 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  by  a  majority  of  229  votes — the 
election  for  State  officers  and  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature results,  as  a  whole,  in  favoi-  of  the  Republicans 

Republicans  are  generally  sucx'cssful  in  municipal  elec- 
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THE   LATE   DUKE   OF   CUMBERLAND. 

tions  throughout    the  West The    Senate  passes   the 

Indian  appropriation  bill. 

April  7.— The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  Free 

Wool  bill— 190  to  60 Venezuelan  rebels  are  reported  to 

have  sustained  another  repulse. 

April  8. — Massachusetts  Democrats  elect  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  convention.  The  platform  urges  the  renom- 
ination  of  ex-President  Cleveland.  The  delegates  are  not 
instructed. 

April  9.— The  bill  placing  cotton  ties  and  bagging  on  the 

free  list  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives In  the 

annual  university  boat  race  on  the  Thames  Oxford  wins 
over  Cambridge  by  two  and  a  quarter  lengths. 

April  10.— The  voting  for  presidential  electors  in  Argen- 
tine Republic  conducted  quietly,  the  coalition  candidate 

meeting  with  little  opposition Five  hundred  cowboys 

set  out  to  exterminate  the  cattle  thieves  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 

April  11.— The  New  York  Presbytery  chooses  anti- 
BrigKS  delegates  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
...  .In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Goshen  pre- 
sents the  budget,  which  shows  a  sui-plus  of  one  million  sixty- 
seven  thousand  pounds. . .  .In  Venezuela  General  Crespo's 
forces  are  massing  for  a  battle  with  the  army  of  President 

Palacio An  uprising  in  Rio  Janeiro  suppressed  and  a 

three  days'  state  of  seige  proclaimed A  number    of 
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negroes  drowned  and  much  property 
destroyed  by  floods  in  the  South. 

Aprilia.— The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  for  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators  discussed   in   the    Senate The 

citizens  of  the  flooded  districts  in  north- 
era  Mississippi  petition  the  government 

for  aid It  is    reported    that   M.  de 

Giers'  illness  will  result  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Russian  ministry. 

April  13. — United  States  troops  called 
out  to  suppress  the  cow  boys'  distm'b- 
ances  in  Wyoming. . .  .The  British  Gov- 
ernment increases  its  Chicago  World's 

Fair  appropriation The   Democratic 

convention  of  Pennsylvania  adopts 
resolutions  endorsing  ex-President 
Cleveland. 

April  14. — The  Michigan  Republican 
State  convention  declares  in  favor  of 
Russell  A.  Alger,  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President,  but  the  delegates 

are  uninstructed The  United  States 

grants  Italy    an    indemnity  of  $25,000. 

— Diplomatic  intercourse  is  renewed 

The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns The  in- 
vestiture of  the  Khedive  takes  place  at 
Cairo. 

April  15. — The  Sisseton  reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment  A  bill  giving  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  women  passed  by  the  New 
York  Assembly Twenty-eight  Brazil- 
ian radicals  are  exiled. 

OBITUARY. 

March  16. — Professor  Edward  A!  Free- 
man, the  renowned  English  historian 

Archbishop  William  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

March  17. — John  H.  Stewart,  for  a 
number  of  years  United  States  Consul 
at  Antwerp. . .  .George  Montgomery,  M. 
D.,  a  well-known  New  England  physi- 
cian  Judge  John  A.  Gilmer,  of  Greenboro,  N.   C 

Max  Strakosch,  the  veteran  opera  manager. 

March  19. — Judge  George  Driggs,  of  Chicago Daniel 

Lothrop,  a  leading  publisher  of  Boston,  Mass Jose  En- 

riquez,  one  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  in  Southern 

Mexico  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz Sir 

Francis  Charles  Knowles,  of  England.  ' 

March  18. — Charles  J.  Van  Depoele,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  the 

first  person  to  adapt  electricity  to  the  work  of  mining 

Samuel  Freenian  Miller,  of    North  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
member  of  Congress Rev.   Dr.  Robert  McMurdy,  of 

Washington,     D.     C Mrs.     Caroline    Mountpleasant, 

"  Queen  of  the  Tuscaroras,"  wife  of  John  Mountpleasant, 
who  was  at  one  time  head  chief  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

March  30.  —  William  R.  Shelton,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.... Ex-State  Senator  James  Daly,  of  New  York. 

March  21. — Don  Isaac  Echeverri,  the  distinguished  Col- 
umbian General Louis  Cartigny,  the  last  survivor  of 

the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

March  22.— Dr.  David  Hayes  Agnew,  emeritus  professor 
of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

March  23.^ James  Williamson  Wallis,  of  Memphis,  Ala., 
inventor  of  the  Wallis-Lispenard  cotton  picker. 

March  !J4. — King  Sackity  of   Croboe,  West  Africa,  an 

important  ally   of  the  British   Government Baroness 

Albert  Rothschild. 

March  25. — Josiah  D.  Canning  of  Gill,  Mass.,  known  as 
"The  Peasant  Bard." Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  England. 

March  2(5. — Walt  Whitman,  the  poet. 

March  27. — Charles  Kennedy  Burt,  of  Brooklyn,  a  well- 
known  wood  engraver Dr.  W.  I.  Walfley,  examining 

surgeon  in  the  United  States  Pension  OfBce Michael 

Burke  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  prominent  Irish  Nationalist. 

March  28. — Charles  Frisbie  Vanderbergh,  of  New  York, 
a  prominent  journalist "  Pat"  Rooney,  the  Irish  come- 
dian. 

March  29.— Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay,  Belgian  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs General  Konstantin  von  Alvensle- 

ben,  of  Germany. 


THE   LATE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  HESSE. 

March  30. — Ex-Judge  Peter  Wood  Crain,  a  leading  jurist 
of  Maryland Rev.  Abram  B.  Hart,  rector  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

Apiil  1. — Judge  George  N.  Lester,  Attorney-General  of 
Georgia. 

April  2. — Charles  Daniel  Drake,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

April  4. — General  James  W.  Singleton  of  Baltimore, 
Md Rev.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Moran,  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church B.  G.  Yocum,  ex-State  Treasurer  of  South 

Carolina. 

April  5. — Lord  Ai-thur  John  Edward  Russell,  of  London 
The  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

April  6. — Willard  Saulsbury,  Chancellor  of  Delaware. 

April  7. — Albert  West,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago. 
Zudge  Tessier,  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Canada. 

April  8.— The  Rev.  John  G.  Hale,  of  Redlands,  Cal. 

April  9. — John  Calvin  Moss,  the  inventor  of  the  photo- 
engraving process. 

April  10.— General  Charles  W.  Field. . .  .Rev.  L.  W.  Mun- 

son,  the  pioneer  Methodist  Minister  of  Indiana Rev. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.    Spaulding,   a  prominent  Congregational 

clergjanan  of  Massachusetts Colonel  Alfred  A.  Allen, 

ex-State  Treasurer  of  Kentucky...  Brigadier-General 
Thomas  W.  Sweeny  of  the  United  States  Army. 

April  11.— John  K.  Porter,  ex-Judge  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant  in  the 
Beecher  tnal  and  was  senior  counsel  for  the  people  in  the 
Guiteau  trial. 

April  12.- Franc  B.  Wilkie,  a  prominent  Western  jour- 
nalist. 

April  13. — General  George  Stark,  vddely  known  as  a 
civil  engineer. 

April  14.— Colonel  William  H.  Ward  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

April  15.— Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  weU-knowB 
novelist  and  lecturer. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  SUMMER  GATHERINGS  OF    1892. 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


THE  currents  of  population  movement  in  our 
svmimer  season  of  relaxing  must  be  studied  with 
some  care  by  any  one  who  would  really  understand 
the  homogeneitj'  of  the  American  people,  the  nature 
of  our  social  development  and  the  maimer  in  which 
public  opinion  is  formed  and  expressed.  Millions  of 
Western  people  will  come  East  this  summer  for  so- 
journs of  varying  length.  They  vail  inspect  Eastern 
cities,  throng  seaside  and  mountain  resorts  and  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  every  hamlet  and  fann-house.  Millions  of  Eastern 
people  in  Kke  mamier  -will  go  West;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Southern  people  will  break  the  long 
summer  by  excursions  to  Northern  States. 

While  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  millions 
who  propose  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  this  slim- 
mer by  "  a  little  journey  in  the  world  "  will  seek  re- 
creation and  enjojTnent  without  the  excuse  of  any 
definite  mission  or  en-and,  the  majority  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  reduced  railway  rates  and  of  the  society 
of  friends  and  associates  to  participate  in  some  great 
gathering  whose  objects  enlist  their  sympathy.  Thus 
the  national  political  conventions  of  the  season  will 
incite  several  himdred  thousand  men  to  make  jour- 
neys which  will  count  for  vacation,  recreation  and  a 


new  stock  of  knowledge  about  some  portion  of  our 
gi'eat  country,  as  well  as  for  politics.  The  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  gatherings  will  bring  into  toiich. 
from  every  corner  of  the  land,  other  hundi-eds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  The  scientific  and 
educational  conventions  will  operate  in  a  like  man- 
ner, and  the  summer  schools  and  popular  assemblies 
for  combined  recreation  and  instruction  will  directly 
reach  at  least  a  million  men,  women  and  children. 

Anything  like  a  complete  catalogue  of  stimmer 
assemblies  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Review.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  a  useful  thing,  and 
one  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  objects  of  the 
magazine,  to  mention  briefly  a  number  of  the  princi- 
pal occasions  that  will  bring  men  and  women  to- 
gether this  summer,  and  to  record  such  dates  and 
facts  as  may  further  the  convenience  of  many 
readers  who  have  not  completed  their  itinerary  plans 
for  the  season.  The  list  will  include  political  gather- 
ings; those  of  an  educational,  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic nature;  religious  and  denominational  conven- 
tions; some  of  the  numerous  summer  schools;  various 
important  meetings  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and 
several  English  and  Continental  gatherings  that  ^\•ilI 
have  interest  for  American  readers. 


I.     THE   GREAT   POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 


THE   REPUBLICAN    GATHERING   AT   MINNEAPOLIS. 

NE^T:R  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  preparations  been  made  for  entertain- 
ing a  political  gathering  that  could  compare 
for  a  moment,  in  extent  and  completeness, 
with  those  that  Minneapolis  is  making  for 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  which 
will  open  in  that  city  on  June  7.  The  occa- 
sion takes  on,  quite  apart  fi'om  its  political 
aspects,  all  the  features  of  a  mammoth  social 
event.  Minneapolis  is  probably  the  most 
enthusiastic  community  in  America,  and  its 
hospitality  is  boiuidless.  Its  perfectly  organ- 
ized committees  are  not  only  aiTanging  to  take 
care  of  the  great  body  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nate delegates  who  will  be  present  officially, 
but  also  announce  that  they  can  and  will  give 
personal  attention  to  the  housing  and  accom- 
modation of  as  many  thousands  of  non-official 
visitors  as  may  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  rates  and  the  favorable  time  of  the 
year  to  vi.sit  the  T^^^n  Cities  of  the  North-west. 
To  this  end,  hundreds  of  palatial  residences 
will  be  thro-wTi  open  to  guests,  and  the  fine 
hotel  accommodations  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Lake 


Minnetonka  will  be  brought  into  easy  requisition  by  a 
system  of  special  trains  to  and  from  the  Convention 
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building,  covering  the  distances  ^in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  event  for 
Minneapolis,  this  securing  of  the  great  quadrennial 
congress  of  Republicanism,  and  it  is  to  be  turned  into 
such  a  gala  day  of  brilliancy  and  splendor  as  has  not 
even  been  conceived  of  before  in  connection  with  a 
political  gathering.  The  enthusiasm  seems,  moreover, 
to  be  altogether  non-partisan,  and  to  be  born  of  a 
municipal  pride  and  spirit  whose  dimensions  are  simply 
colossal.  The  Exposition  building,  a  large  brick  and 
stone  structure  some  360  feet  square,  has  by  re-arrange- 
ment of  its  interior  been  converted  into  the  largest 
and  finest  assembly  hall  in  America.  It  will  seat  to 
perfect  advantage,  without  any  crowding,  an  au- 
dience of  12,000  people.  It  can  readily  accommodate 
more  than  twdce  as  many  as  the  gi-eat  Auditorium 
hall  in  Chicago.  The  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  have  for  many  months  been  banded  in 
committees  which  propose  not  only  to  assure  the  com- 
fort of  all  who  may  attend,  but  also  to  provide  for  the 
information  and  the  pleasure  of  guests  without  limit. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  a  Republican  convention  held  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley.  In  this  case  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
political. 

THE   DEMOCRATIC   CONVENTION   AT   CHICAGO. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  eagerly 
desired  by  Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  several  other 
cities,  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chicago  as  a  compro- 
mise candidate.  It  will  meet  upon  the  21st  day  of 
June.  Politically,  the  Democratic  Convention  -this 
year  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant gathering  of  that  party  since  the  oiitbreak  of  the 
war.  Viewed  as  a  great  gathering  of  representative 
Americans  from  everj'  nook  and  comer  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  is  less  significant  by  far  than  the  Minneapolis 
convention,  because  its  sole  interest  wiU  lie  in  the 
political  business  which  biings  it  together,  and  it  will 
have  none  of  the  marks  of  a  social  occasion.  As  a 
great  summer  gathering  it  would  of  course  have  had 
more  interest  and  distinction  if  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  had  secured  it.  Chicago  will  make  no  special 
preparation,  but  the  convention  will  probably  assemble 
in  a  large  temporary  wooden  structiu-e,  a  so-called 
"  wigwam,"  which  wdll  seat  about  the  same  number 
of  people  as  will  the  Exposition  Btiilding  at  Minne- 
apolis. Memorable  scenes  will  be  witnessed  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
sessions  of  this  great  convention,  which  vdll  be  com- 
posed of  about  840  delegates  and  a  like  number  of 
alternate  delegates.     The  two-thirds  rule  that  always 


prevails  in  Democratic  National  Conventions  will  add 
both  to  the  difficulty  and  to  the  excitement  of  the 
choice  of  the  Presidential  nominee. 

THE   PEOPLE'S   PARTY   AT   OMAHA. 

The  uncertain  quantity  in  the  political  situation 
this  year  will  be  the  new  People's  party,  representing 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  movement  and  various  allied 
industrial  and  labor  reform  elements.     This  party  is 


THE  PROPOSED  DEMOCRATIC  *'  WIGWAM." 


HON.   IGNATIUS  DONNELLY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

the  successor  of  the  old  Greenback  party  and  of 
various  third-party  political  movements  which,  under 
different  names,  have  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
same  group  of  leaders.  Among  the  men  who  will  be 
conspicuous  in  the  People's  party  movement  this  year 
are  President  L.  L.  Polk  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Weaver  of  Iowa.  The  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  July  4th. 
Each  Congressional  district  in  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  send  four  delegates,  and  each  State  to  send 
eight  delegates  at  large,  making  a  total  delegate  body 
of  1776.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic  House  to  pass 
a  silver  bill  is  expected  to  very  greatly  strengthen  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  movement  and  the  People's  party 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  next  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance 
and  Industrial  Union  will  not  he  held  until  after  the 
election  in  November. 
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THE    PROHIBITIONISTS   AT    CINCINNATI. 

The  National  Prohibition  partj'  will  not  enter  the 
field  with  the  prospect  of  any  very  sweeping  successes 
this  year,  but  it  proposes  nevertheless  to  hold  a  large, 
determined  and  enthusiastic  convention.  It  will  as- 
semble in  the  Music  HaU  at  Cincinnati  at  10  A.  M. 
on  June  29th  for  a  two  or  three  days'  session.  The 
call  provides  for  11-19  delegates  and  an  equal  number 
of  alternates,  and  an  attendance  is  expected  of  not 
less  than  8000  people.  While  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  as  an  organization  \^i.ll  not  be 
repi'esented  in  this  convention,  women  are  eligible  to 
places  in  the  various  delegations,  and  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
will  be  sent  as  delegates.  The  Prohibition  Conven- 
tion will  be  made  up  in  the  following  way  :  Each 
State  will  be  entitled  to  four  delegates  at  large,  and 
each  Congi-essional  district  and  territory  to  two  dele- 
gates, while  for  every  thousand  votes  cast  for  Clinton 
B.  Fiske  in  1888  each  State  will  be  entitled  to  one  ad- 
ditional delegate. 


THE   LEAGUE   OF   REPUBLICAN  CLUBS. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  movements  in  political 
organization  has  been  the  formation  throughotit  the 
country  of  Republican  Clubs.  These  bodies  are  com- 
posed for  the  most  i^art  of  young  men,  and  their  plan 
of  campaign  is  principally  an  educational  one.  Their 
annual  meetings  have  been  very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  president  of  the  National  League  of  Repub- 
lican Clubs  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarkson,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee.  The 
League  will  not  hold  its  convention  this  year  until 
after  the  presidential  ticket  has  been  nominated  at 
Minneapolis.  It  is  expected  that  the  convention  will 
be  held  during  the  last  week  of  June,  and  that  Buf- 
falo will  be  announced  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
Several  thousand  delegates,  from  every  State  and 
TeiTitory,  will  be  in  attendance.  The  extent  to  which 
this  systematic  estabUshment  of  Republican  clubs  has 
been  carried  out,  is  not  generally  understood.  As  local 
centres  for  a  propaganda  of  doctrine  and  opinion  they 
will  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  campaign  of  1892. 


II.     EDUCATIONAL,    SCIENTIFIC   AND    PHILANTHROPIC   MEETINGS. 


THE   NATIONAL   EDUCATORS   AT   SARATOGA. 

TWENTY  years  ago  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation was  a  small  and  obscure  body;  but  it 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  association  in  the  whole 
world  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  educational 
work.  Its  meetings  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  attended  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  repre- 
sentative workers.  Last  year  the  Association  met  at 
Toronto.  This  year  it  will  meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. , 
and  an  attendance  closely  approximating  twenty 
thousand  is  expected  by  the  President.  The  great 
honor  of  the  presidency  for  this  year  was  conferred 
at  Toronto  upon  Siiperintendent  E.  H.  Cook,  Ph.D., 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  of  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
has  recently  served  as  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations  both  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1891 ,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Educational 
Review,  and  is  at  present  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.  A  new  convention 
hall  is  building  at  Saratoga  which  will  seat  some  five 
thousand  people.  The  meeting  -wall  open  on  the  12th 
of  July  and  continue  for  several  days.  Upon  the  pro- 
grammes are  the  names  of  very  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguislied  ediicationalists  of  America,  and  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  are  broad,  timely  and  practical.  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  gi-eater  progress  in  American 
educational  fields  than  any  preceding  one  in  all  our 
history.  President  Cook  and  his  associate  members 
of  the  managing  committee  have  arranged  the  work 
of  the  Association  this  year  with  reference  to  the  vital 
issues  of  the  times.     This  oiaght  to  be  the  most  use- 


ful educational  convention  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  country  up  to  the  present  date. 


PRESIDENT   E.    H.    COOK. 
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THE   SOUTHERN   EDUCATORS   AT   ATLANTA. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  a  body 
composed  of  workers  in  the  various  departments  of 
education  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Union,  and  it 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  in  devoting  itself  to  the 
various  problems  peculiar  to  its  own  section.  Its 
President  this  year  is  Professor  Solomon  Palmer,  of 
Eastlake,  Ala.,  Professor  Eugene  J.  Harrell,  of  Ra- 
leigh, N".  C,  being  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  is  to 
hold  a  great  convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  days  of  July.  A  most  stimulating  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  and  the  convention  will 
be  attended  by  distinguished  leaders  of  thought  and 
by  some  thousands  of  enthusiastic  teachers.  The 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual session  in  Atlanta  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  general  Southern  Association. 

THE   INSTITUTE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  the  oldest 
organization  of  teachers  in  tliis  country,  and  proba- 
bly the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  will  hold  its  sixty- 
third  annual  convention  in  July.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  New  England  teachers  and  their  friends, 
but  its  sessions  are  attended  by  many  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  countiy.  It  selects  a  different  place 
for  its  meetings  from  year  to  year.  Its  forthcoming 
assemblage  will  be  at  NaiTagansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  on  the 
5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  July.  A  profitable  edu- 
cational programme  has  been  prepared,  and  distin- 
guished teachers  vdU  be  in  attendance.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Professor  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  editor  of  the  new  monthly,  School  and 
College. 

THE   AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION. 

The  most  important  and  inclusive  scientific  organ- 
ization in  this  country  is  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  performs  the 
same  function  here  that  the  British  Association  fills 
in  England.  The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  was  held  in  Washington  last 
year.  The  forty-first  meeting  will  assemble  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ,  next  August.  A  session  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  on  the  16th,  and  the  general  sessions  will 
open  on  "Wednesday  morning,  August  17.  The  re- 
tiring President  is  Professor  A.  B.  Prescott,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  the  President-elect  is  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  American  Association  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections:  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Biologj',  Anthropology,  and 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics.  Professor  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  Permanent  Secre- 
tary. Each  section  has  its  own  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  distinguished 
specialists.  Local  arrangements  at  Rochester  are  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  which  Professor  H.  Leroy 
Fairchild,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is  Secretary. 
The  Association  has  a  membership  of  over  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  citizens  of  Rochester  are  prepared  to  do 


PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE. 

everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  gathering  suc- 
cessful and  pleasureable.  The  progress  of  science  in 
America — both  as  to  the  work  of  special  and  original 
research  and  also  as  regards  popular  enlightenment 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — owes  an  immense 
debt  to  the  American  Association. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   CONFERENCE. 

Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New  York,  will  be 
the  Mecca  of  many  hundreds  of  teachers  and  students 
this  summer  ;  for  besides  the  regular  Chautauqua  sum- 
mer schools  and  assemblies,  there  are  to  be  several 
special  educational  conferences.  The  University  Ex- 
tension movement  within  the  past  year  has  had  a 
most  extraordinary  expansion  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  important  for  its  further  de- 
velopment and  highest  usefulness  that  aU  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  movement  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  longest  con- 
nected with  it  and  are  most  familiar  with  its  aim  and 
its  mechanism.  It  is  expected  that  model  lecture 
courses,  training  schools  for  tmiversity-extension  lec- 
turers, and  free  discvissions  of  various  aspects  of  the 
work  will  be  features  of  this  conference,  which  will 
be  held  during  the  week  Jtily  18-23.  Such  leaders 
as  Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Professor  E.  J.  James,  Professor  E.  W. 
Bemis,  and  other  authorities  in  this  line  of  educational 
effort,  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

THE -AMERICAN   ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Chautauqua  has  also  been  selected  as  a  meeting  place 
tills  year  by  the  American  Economic  Association, 
which  vnl]  hold  its  sessions  fi'om  August  83  to  Au- 
gust 26.  This  organization  includes  most  of  the 
leaders  of  economic  thought  and  study  in  America, 
and  it  is  the  model  upon  which  like  associations  have 
been  formed  in  England,  Australia,  Japan,  and  else- 
where. Among  the  many  distinguished  economists 
who  may  be  expected  to  attend  this  gathering  are 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  has  from  its  first 
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organization  held  the  office  of  President ;  Professor 
R.  T.  Ely,  who  has  from  the  first  been  Secretary  and 
chief  execiitive  officer  ;  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
and  Professor  W.  W.  Folwell.  The  sessions  of  the 
Association  will  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

THE  NEW   YORK   UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION. 

The  "  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  is  a 
federation  of  all  the  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
and  high  schools  of  the  state,  with  headquarters  at 
Albany,  with  the  State  Library  under  its  control, 
with  the  management  of  University  Extension  in  its 
care,  and  with  various  useful  offices  to  perform  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
New  York.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  is  its  Chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  is  its  Secretary  and  ex- 
ecutive officer.  There  are  no  more  useful,  and  few 
more  important,  educational  gatherings  in  America 
than  the  annual  convocations  of  this  "  University." 
This  year  the  convocation  will  be  in  session  on  July 
5,  6  and  7,  and  the  programme  will  be  one  of  excep- 
tional interest. 

THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

No  men  are  nearer  the  heart  of  the  present  great 
educational  movement  in  America  than  the  librar- 
ians ;  and  the  American  Library  Association,  though 
not  a  very  numerous  host,  is  made  up  of  men  who 
exert  an  immense  influence  in  the  work  of  public  in- 
struction. This  year  the  Association  will  meet  at 
Lake  wood,  N.  J.,  May  16th  to  19th,  whence  it  wall 
adjourn  to  Baltimore  to  spend  Friday  the  20th,  and 
to  Washington  for  Saturday  the  21st.  The  Associa- 
tion is  intending  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  question  of  the  library  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.  A  post-conference  excursion  through  Virginia 
will  occupy  the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 

BUSINESS   EDUCATORS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  class  of  institu- 
tions known  as  Business  or  Commercial  Colleges  in 
this  country,  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Last  year 
the  Business  Educators'  Association  held  a  convention 
at  Chautauqua  ;  this  year  its  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention will  meet  at  Saratoga  from  July  7  to  14. 
The  business  educators  have  formed  an  advantageous 
connection  with  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  special  rail- 
way and  hotel  rates  secured  by  the  larger  body. 
Several  hundreds  of  proprietors,  principals  and  in- 
structors in  business  colleges  are  expected,  at  this 
convention. 

THE  ART   CONGRESS   AT   WASHINGTON. 

At  Washington,  on  the  15th  of  May,  there  is  to  be 
held  an  Ai-t  Congi-ess  under  the  atxspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Association.  The  principal  or  more  imme- 
diate object  of  this  Association  is  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  works  of  art.  Another  object  is  the 
advocacy  of  a  Government  Commission  of  Art  and 
Architecture.    One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Congress 


this  month  will  be  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
leading  American  artists,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Listitution.  The  social  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion will  be  a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  Mrs.  Harrison.  The  Secretary  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  National  Art  Association  is  Miss  Kate  Field, 
the  brilliant  and  undismayed  editor  of  Kate  Fields 
Washington.  Under  Miss  Field's  championship  the 
cause  of  free  art  triumphed  in  the  McKinley  bill  as  it 

passed  the  House  of 
R  e  p  r  e  s  e  ntatives, 
but  the  Senate  in 
its  inscrutable  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  vote 
a  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  art  works. 
A  compromise  of  15 
per  cent .  was 
finally  agreed  upon 
in  the  conference 
committee  of  the 
two  Houses ;  but 
Miss  Field  and  the 
National  Art  Asso- 
ciation will  never 
rest  until  the  15 
per  cent,  is  wiped 
out.  What  the 
American  C  o  p  y  - 
right  League  has 
done  for  interna- 
tional literature. 
Miss  Field's  Asso- 
Miss  KATE  FIELD.  ciation  is  destined 

to  do  for  the  i)rom()tion  of  art ;  and  Miss  Field 
will  deserve  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
quite  as  much  as  did  the  indefatigable  pro- 
moters of  the  copjTright  bill.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
honorary  President  of  the  Association,  and  the 
nation's  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Morton  are 
honorary  Vice-Presidents.  The  working  President  is 
Mr.  Daniel  Huntington  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  include  a  number  of 
leading  American  artists,  prominent  ladies,  and  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The  cause  deserves 
prosperity  and  success. 

CONFERENCE   OF    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION. 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  men  and  women  spe- 
cially concerned  in  the  practical  work  of  charity,  or 
mth  the  administration  of  penal  or  refonnatory  sj's- 
tems,  have  come  to  exercise  an  almost  commanding 
influence  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  State  legis- 
lation. This  year  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Col., 
June  23d  to  the  29th,  and  will  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  governors  of  States  and  Ten-i- 
tories  ;  of  the  members  of  State  boards  of  charities  ; 
of  the  managers  of  prisons  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions ;  of  workers  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
defective  and  dependent  classes,  and  of  philanthro- 
pists, social  scientists,  and  private  workers  in  the 
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great  field  of  charitable  and  reformatory  effort.  The 
Rev.  Myi-on  W.  Reed,  of  Denver,  is  President  this 
j'ear.  The  progi'amme  inclndes  papers  by  numer- 
ous distingnished  specialists.  A  very  large  and 
influential  meeting  is  expected. 

THE    SOCIAL  SCIENCE   CONGRESS   AT   SARATOGA. 

With  many  newer  organizations  which  occupy 
themselves  with  one  phase  or  another  of  the  range  of 
subjects  which  belong  to  the  yearly  programmes  of 


the  Social  Science  Association,  this  mature  and  well- 
known  body  has  still  an  important  place  to  fill,  and 
its  yearly  sessions  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  are  always 
stimulating  and  valuable.  Eminent  among  the  men 
who  have  for  many  years  contributed  to  its  success 
are:  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  Professor  Francis  Way- 
land,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  others  of  like  standing. 
The  Congress  will  sit  this  year  from  Augiist  29  to 
September  3,  and  a  carefully  elaborated  programme 
is  assured.  The  President  this  year  is  Mr,  H.  L. 
Wayland,  of  Philadelpliia. 


III.     THE    RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS  OF  THE   SEASON. 


TH^   CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR   CONVENTION. 

IN  point  of  numbers,  the  greatest  convention  or 
assembly  of  the  season  will  be  the  annual  con- 
vention of  delegates  representing  the  "  United  Socie- 
ties of  Clnistian  Endeavor." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  young  people's 
organizations  connected  with  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  of  various  denominations.  They  have  a 
simple  platform  which  puts  far  more  stress  upon  per- 
sonal Christian  living,  and  united  activity  for  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  their  compan- 
ions and  the  young  people  about  them,  than 
upon  any  merely  theological  propositions.  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
is  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  who  is 
now,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  united  societies.  The  membership 
is  said  to  be  rapidly  approaching  1,500,000. 
The  strength  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  adapts  itself  easily  and  perfectly' 
to  the  local  work  and  conditions  of  indi^adual 
churches,  and  that  it  possesses  no  ambition 
to     become    a    religious    order    apart    from 


MADISON  SQUARE   GARDEN. 


existing  church  organizations.  Its  great  conven- 
tion this  summer  will  be  held  from  July  7  to  Jiily 
10,  in  the  wonderful  assembly  hall  of  the  new 
Madison  Squal-e  Garden,  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  25,000  delegates  from  outside  New  York  City 
will  attend.  A  number  of  hotels  have  been  engaged 
in  advance  by  the  delegates,  many  thousands  of 
whom  are  coming  from  the  trans-Mississippi  States. 
The  convention  will  be  an  inspiring  sight.  The  hlase 
New  Yorker  may  get  some  new  ideas  if  he  will  take  the 

trouble  to  look  upon  these 
assembled  thousands,  rep- 
resenting the  fresh-faced 
and  honest-hearted  young 
manhood  and  womanhood 
of  America.  The  conven- 
tion met  last  summer  at 
Minneapolis,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  delegates  and 
visitors  estimated  at 
fourteen  thousand.  The 
"Christian  Endeavorers" 
have  quite  outlived  all  ad- 
verse criticism  —  whether 
from  within  or  from  with- 
out the  churches — by  their 
modest,  steadfast,  sensible 
adherence  to  working  rules 
of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  coimtry's  future 
is  safer  and  brighter  for 
this  army  of  young  cru- 
saders against  evil. 

An  organization  work- 
ing upon  practically  the 
same  line  as  the  Christian 
Endeavor,  but  confined 
within  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, is  kno"mi  as 
the  Epworth  League.  It 
has  a  membership  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands. 
It  wall  hold  no  popular 
gathering  this  year,  but  in 
1893  it  proposes  to  hold 'a 
great  national  and  inter- 
national convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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DR.    CLARK,    "CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR"  PRESIDENT. 

THE   Y.    M.    C.    A.    CONFERENCE. 

An  important  undenominational  gathering  of  relig- 
ious workers  will  be  the  National  and  International 
Conference  of  General  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  convenes  on  May  26th, 
and  continues  tmtil  the  first  day  of  June.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  home- 
like and  beautiful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  structure  erected  in 
1890.  General  Secretaries  representing  at  least  500 
cities  and  towns  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work,  upon  its  educational,  athletic  and  club 
sides,  has  had  a  very  remarkable  expansion  within 
the  past  few  years,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
provision  made  in  the  new  Providence  building  for 
the  comfort,  instruction,  and  all-round  development 
of  several  thousand  young  men  and  boys. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  Y.    M.    C.    A.    BUILDING. 

THE  QUADRENNIAL   METHODIST   CONFERENCE. 

Of  the  important  national  denominational  gather- 
ings of  the  season,  the  first  will  be  the  Quadrennial 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  will  open  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  will  continue  in  ses- 


sion one  month.  While  this  representative  body  is 
not  very  numerous,  consisting  of  250  ministers  and  150 
lay  delegates,  it  stands  for  a  membership  of  nearly 
3.500,000  communicants,  and  it  is  the  authoritative 
law-making  body  of  the  Methodist  Church.  All 
other  bodies,  great  or  small,  are  merely  executive. 
The  question  of  admitting  women  as  delegates  to  the 
General  Conference  is  not  unlikely  to  come  up  again, 
as  four  years  ago.  A  slight  majority  at  that  time 
was  in  favor  of  admitting  women,  but  a  two- thirds 
vote  was  requisite  to  accomplish  the  change.  Several 
other  subjects  of  blazing  interest  inside  denomina- 
tional lines  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

BAPTIST   ANNIVERSARIES   FOR    1892. 

The  great  annual  folkmoot  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  will  be  held  this  year  at  Philadelphia, 
from  May  19th  to  May  30th.  The  Baptists  are  sub- 
divided into  several  organizations,  but  the  leading 
one  to  which  this  notice  refers,  now  reports  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  3,300,000  souls.  The  so-called  "  Bap- 
tist Congress  "  will  convene  on  Thursday,  May  19th, 
and  sit  for  two  days.  This  will  be  followed  by  con- 
ventions of  all  the  great  societies  of  the  Baptist 
Church — the  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society  meeting  on  May  22d  and  23d;  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society  on  the  23d;  the  Missionary 
Union  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th;  the  Woman's  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Missionary  Society  on  the  26th;  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  on  the  27th  and  28th;  the 
Baptist  Educational  Society  on  the  28th,  and  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society  on  the  30th.  The  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  of  America  will  hold  several 
conferences  during  the  last  week.  The  Baptists  reap 
great  advantages  from  the  arrangement  by  which 
their  various  societies  and  enterprises  hold  annual 
meetings  together. 

SALVATION   ARMY   GATHERINGS. 

Friends  and  adherents  of  the  Salvation  Army  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  dates  and  engagements 
which  have  been  made  by  Commander  Ballington 
Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth  :  On  May  17  there  will  be  a 
great  interstate  Salvation  Army  demonstration  at 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York  city,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  devotional  meetings  in  the  Association 
Hall  on  Twenty-third  street.  In  Boston,  on  May  27, 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  in  Tremont  Temple  in 
aid  of  the  memorial  building  fund.  On  the  16th  of 
July  a  Salvation  Army  camp  meeting  will  open  at  Old 
Orchard.  On  July  23  the  Commander  will  speak  at 
Chautauqua  upon  the  social  side  of  the  Army's  work 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  28th  addresses  will  be 
made  at  Proliibition  Park,  Staten  Island,  on  the 
effects  of  Salvation  Army  work  upon  the  liquor 
traffic. 

THE   PRESBYTERIAN   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
convenes  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  19th  day  of 
May,  and  will  probably  conclude  its  sessions  on  May 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  S.   BRIGGS. 

31st.  Its  two  principal  topics  will  be,  in  common  par- 
lance, "Revision"  and  the  '-Briggs  Matter."  The 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession will  come  iip  through  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  appointed  by  last  year's  assembly, 
which  met  at  Detroit.  Final  action  will  hardly  be 
taken,  as  the  Presbyteries  will  have  to  be  "over- 
tured"  again  on  the  subject.  The  heresy  charges 
against  Professor  Briggs  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  will  recur  on  appeal  of  a  committee  from 
the  New  York  Presbytery  against  the  action  of  that 
body  in  dismissing  the  subject.  This  New  York  com- 
mittee becomes  a  General-Assembly  Committee  of 
Prosecution.  It  is  expected  that  home-missionary 
work  will  command  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Assembly,  from  the  fact  of  its  Western  place  of  meet- 
ing; but  from  present  appearances  the  theological 
questions  involved  in  Professor  Briggs'  views  upon 
the  authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  will  dwarf 
all  other  subjects. 

THE   EPISCOPAL   GENERAL   CONVENTION. 

The  great  gathering  of  Episcopalians  during  the 
present  year  is  the  General  Convention,  which  meets 


at  Baltimore  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October.  This  is  the  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  whole  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
promises  to  have  special  interest  this  year. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS   AND   THE 
•  AMERICAN    BOARD. 

The  Congregationalists  have,  within 
recent  years,  adopted  the  plan  of  a 
National  Triennial  Council ;  but  this 
year  they  have  no  denominational 
gathering.  Even  the  missionary  soci- 
eties which  they  support  hold  separate 
conventions  and  have  none  of  the  popu- 
lar denominational  character  that  be- 
longs to  the  splendid  May  meetings  of 
the  Baptists.  Unlike  the  other  evan- 
gelical denominations  of  the  country, 
the  Congregationalists  have  no  foreign 
missionary  society  of  their  own,  but  pre- 
fer to  give  th^eir  offeiings  for  missionary 
work  into  the  hands  of  the  "American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  a  distinct,  undenominational 
corporation,  self -elective,  which  has 
always  played  a  very  distinguished  part 
in  foreign  missionary  work,  but  which 
at  present  attracts  secular  attention 
chiefly  through  the  acrimony  of  its  theo- 
logical dissensions.  It  seems  to  other 
denominations  very  strange  that  the 
Congregationalists,  who  are  notably 
generous  in  their  gifts  for  missionary 
propoganda,  and  who,  moreover,  have 
stood  historically  for  the  principle  of 
self-government  and  representation, 
should  be  content  to  conduct  their 
missionary  undertakings  through  an  organization 
which,  while  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
thoroughly  effective  character,  is  not  directly  account- 
able to  the  Congregational  Churches,  although  its 
membership  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  Con- 
gregationalists. The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  will  be  held  in  October  at  Chi- 
cago. It  is  likely  to  give  much  attention  this  year, 
as  in  previous  years,  to  the  controversy  over  the 
manner  of  determining  the  precise  doctrinal  views 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  offer  them- 
selves as  missionaries.  In  the  Congregational  press 
of  the  country,  this  interminable  controversy  occupies 
far  more  space  and  attention  than  all  the  work  of  all 
the  Board's  missionaries  in  heathen  lands. 

SOME   CATHOLIC   OCCASIONS. 

The  great  Catholic  Congress  will  not  be  held  until 
next  year,  when  it  will  assemble  at  Chicago.  But, 
following  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McDonnell  as  Bishop 
of  Brookljm,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  which  will  have  attracted  a 
great  and  brilliant  attendance  of  prelates  and  prom- 
inent Catholics — there  \^^ll  be  the  consecration  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Gabriels,  the  President  of  Troy  Seminary, 
who  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y. 
The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  Albany  on  May  4. 
The  Catholic  Press  Association,  a  body  of  editors 
whose  deliberations  gi-ow  in  interest  and  importance 
from  season  to  season,  will  meet  this  year  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  4th  of  May. 

THE    LUTHERAN    BODIES. 

The  Lutheran  Churches  of  America  are  organized 
in  four  general  bodies,  namely,  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council,  the  Synodical  Conference,  and 
the  United  SjTiod  of  the  South.  The  General  Synod 
holds  no  convention  this  year,  but  will  meet  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  May  24,  1893 ;  and  the  General  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America 
will  meet  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  October,  1893. 


The  United  Synod  of  the  South  will  hold  its  next 
convention  this  summer  at  Staunton,  Va.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  forthcoming  Lutheran 
gatherings  will  be  that  of  the  Evangelical  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States  at  Read- 
ing on,  June  9,  1892.  This  is  the  mother  synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  having  been  organized 
in  1848. 

lEWISH    GATHERINGS. 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  there  will  be  no  popular 
assembly  of  Jewish  bodies  at  any  time  during  the 
coming  summer.  The  American  Jevsdsh  Publication 
Society  will  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  June,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Rabbinical 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  July ; 
but  these  gatherings  have  little  bearing  upon  general 
questions. 


IV.  SOME  OTHER  GREAT  GATHERINGS. 


THE   "TRIENNIAL   CONCLAVE,"   AT   DENVER. 


THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  DENVER. 

QUITE  parallel  -w-ith  the  preparations  Minne- 
apolis is  making  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
National  Repubhcan  Convention,  and  even  more 
elaborate,  if  possible,  are  the  hospitable  plans  of  the 
city  of  Denver,  Col. ,  for  the  reception  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Triennial  Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar.  The 
local  committee  of  the  Knights  had  early  in  April 
assigned  definite  quarters  to  more  than  50,000  appli- 
cants for  hotel  accommodation,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  100,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  in  Denver  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the 
Conclave  will  open  -with  a  grand  parade.  At  no  pre- 
ceding triennial  gatherings  of  the  Knights  have  there 
been  any  arrangements  of  a  more  munificent  and 
splendid  character  than  Denver  is  now  perfecting  ; 
and  the  whole  State  of  Colorado  is  making  ready  to 
give  a  royal  welcome  to  guests  from  both  coasts  and 
from  every  comer  of  the  land.  The  committee  at 
Denver  gives  us  assurance  that  there  remains  ade- 
quate accommodation  at  its  disposal,  and  that  intend- 


ing visitors  need  not  fear  either  overcrowding  or  ex 
orbitant  rates.  From  five  htindred  to  a  thousand 
Pullman  cars  will  stand  at  convenient  points  upon 
side  tracks  during  the  Conclave,  in  expansion  of  the 
hotel  capacity  of  the  city. 

THE   GRAND   ARMY    ENCAMPMENT. 

It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  the  volunteer  armies 
of  the  Union  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  ;  and 
year  by  year,  as  the  survivors  grow  more  grizzled 
and  decrepit,  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
becomes  a  more  interesting  and  more  pathetic  sight. 
This  year  the  great  assemblage  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton, at  the  capital  of  the  country  and  in  sight  of 
Arlington,  where  so  many  thousands  of  their  com- 
rades of  thirty  years  ago  lie  buried.  The  attendance 
will  reach  scores  of  thousands.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  this  year  is  General  John  Palmer,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  and  the  date  fixed  for  the  encampment  is  Sep- 
tember 20.  At  last  accoiints  the  Grand  Ai-my  had 
a  total  membership  of  398,067.  Inasmuch  as  Wash- 
ington is  easily  accessible  from  New  York  (which  has 
a  membership  of  nearly  41,000),  Ohio  (vdth  a  mem- 
bership of  49,000),  Pennsj^lvania  (with  some  44,000) 
and  New  Jersey  (with  nearly  8,000),  not  to  mention 
the  other  States  ■wdthin  reasonable  distance  which 
have  a  large  aggregate  membership  in  their  Grand 
Ai-my  posts,  a  very  well-attended  encampment  may 
be  expected.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Relief  Corps,  and  of  some  other  Idndred  organizations, 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS,  AT  HELENA. 

The  Sons  of  Veterans  is  a  patriotic  order  of  young 
men  whose  fathers  fought  for  the  Union  cause  in  the 
late  war ;  and  it  holds  an  annual  "  National  Encamp- 
ment."   This  year  the  gathering  will  be  held  on  Au- 
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gust  8,  at  Helena,  Montana.  It  will  be  a  delegate 
body,  and  the  number  of  representatives  entitled  to 
vote  will  be  only  a  few  hundi-eds  ;  but  it  has  been 
customary'  for  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  reunions.  The  committee  in  charge  at  Helena 
have  been  making  very  considerable  preparations,  and 
are  erecting  a  building  for  the  occasion  which  wall  cost 
about  $35,000.  Mr.  Russell  B.  Harrison,  the  son  of 
President  Harrison,  is  chairman  of  a  transportation 
coinmittee  which  is  aiTanging  to  take  the  Eastern 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Montana  encampment. 

DISCOVERY  DAY,  OCTOBER  12. 

The  Twelfth  of  October  viill  be  celebrated  through- 
out America  as  the  four  hundi-edth  anniversary  of 
the  finding  of  the  Western  World  by  Columbus. 
President  Bonney,  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  has  issued  an  address  re- 
garding the  observance  of  that  day.  There  will  be  a 
great  gathering  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating the  Exposition  grounds.  The  day  is  likely  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  Union  as  a  holiday,  and 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  country,  prob- 
ably by  proclamation  of  President  Harrison  and  of 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  there  will  be  held 
commemoration  exercises  with  a  uniform  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  State  superintendents  of 
education — a  commemoration  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thirteen  million  school  children  will  par- 
ticipate. 

THE   "ODD   FELLOWS"  AT   PORTLAND,    ORE. 

"The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows"  is  an- 
other of  the  great  societies  of  national  membership 
which  wiU  hold  its  popular  convention  this  j-ear  in 
the  far  west.  The  Odd  Fellows  will  concentrate  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  the  third  Monday  of  September, 
According  to  late  statistics  their  membership  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  700,000.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bus- 
bee  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  is  Grand  Sire  of  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.  We  have  not  been  informed  as  to  the 
probable  attendance  at  the  Portland  convention. 

THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL   GATHERINGS. 

Perhaps  the  largest  of  the  yearly  professional  con- 
ferences of  the  country  is  that  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  It  "will  hold  its  forty -third  annual 
session  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  7-10.  This  convention 
is  made  up  of  delegates  who  receive  their  appoint- 
ment from  permanently  organized  State  medical 
societies,  and  from  such  county  and  district  medical 
societies  as  have  regular  representation  in  their  re- 
spective State  societies,  together  with  delegates  from 
the  medical  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Hospital  service  of  the  United  States. 
William  B.  Atkinson,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  per- 
manent secretary.  The  society  works  in  twelve  sec- 
tions, each  dealing  with  some  department  of  medical 


science  or  practice.  Some  fifteen  hundred  delegates 
are  expected  at  the  the  Detroit  meeting,  besides  sev- 
eral hundred  other  guests. 

The  physicians  of  the  Homoeopathic  persuasion  are 
also  accustomed  to  meet  in  annual  convention,  and 
this  year  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
will  hold  its  annual  gatheiing  at  Washington,  June 
13  to  17.  These  conferences  are  always  enthusiastic 
and  largely  attended. 

The  Canadians  also  have  their  great  yearly  medical 
meetings,  attended  by  large  numbers  of  physicians. 
This  year  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  will  meet 
at  Ottawa  in  September. 

THE   LAWYERS'    ANNUAL   CONVENTION. 

Another  of  the  great  professional  organizations  of 
the  country  is  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
annual  meetings  of  which  have  attained  an  impor- 
tance that  is  now  universally  recognized.  The  Associa- 
tion has  given  much  valuable  attention  to  compara- 
tive State  legislation,  and  as  a  result  of  its  discussion 
and  work  numerous  reforms  in  statutory  law  and  in 
the  modes  of  procedure  and  practice  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  distinguished  New  York  lawyer 
Ex-Judge  John  F.  Dillon  is  this  year  the  President  of 
the  Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  Edward  Otis  Hincklej% 
of  Baltimore,  is  the  Secretary.  The  fifteenth  anuiial 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  August  24, 
25  and  26.  Last  year's  meeting  was  held  in  August 
at  Boston.  The  membership  of  the  Association  at 
present  exceeds  1,100,  and  it  is  organized  with  a  vice- 
president  for  each  State.  Its  work  of  supervision  is 
so  arranged  as  to  make  possible  a  prompt  annual  sur- 
vey of  new  legislation  throughout  the  long  Ust  of 
States  and  Territories. 

MEETINGS   OF   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organized  labor  has  not  in  prospect  any  of  the 
great  popular  gatherings  which  have  been  held  in 
several  former  years,  but  the  national  organizations 
of  a  number  of  special  trades  will  meet  at  different 
dates  during  the  summer.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  to  hold  its  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia early  in  June  ;  the  International  Machinists' 
Association  will  be  in  session  at  Chicago  on  June  6  , 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  will  assemble  at  Pittsburgh  on  June  6 ;  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  International  Union  has  fixed 
upon  the  same  date,  and  will  meet  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  as  well  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Decorators,  will  assemble  at  St,  Louis  on  the  8th  of 
August.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a 
central  organization  which  includes  these  above- 
named  trades  unions  and  still  others,  holds  its  dele- 
gate convention  in  the  winter,  and  its  next  meeting 
will  be  in  Philadelphia  December  12.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  have  not  yet  announced  the  place  of  their 
annual  convention,  which  will  occur  in  October.  Last 
year  they  met  at  Toledo.  Mr.  T.  V,  Powderly  is  still 
President  of  the  organization. 
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V.     AMERICAN    SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


AT   LAKE   CHAUTAUQUA. 

SUMMER    schools,    both    general     and    special, 
have  become  so  numerous  in  the  United  States 
that  a  complete  list  of  them  is  a  very  difficult  tiling 
to  compile,  while  th*e  barest  notices  of  them  all  would 
occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of  space.     It  will  be 
admitted  in  all  dii-ections  that  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  of  the  general  schools  is  at  Chautauqua. 
Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  cormtry,  and  its  fame 
as  an  educational  centre  is  world-wide.     Dr.  William 
R.  Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Cliicago, 
is  principal  of  all  the  educational  work  that  centres 
about  Chautauqua.      The  Chautauqua  College  this 
year  opens  July  6  and  continues  until  August  17. 
The  follo^\^ng  departments   in  the  college   are    in 
charge  of   eminent  professors  and   specialists:   The 
English,  French  and  German  languages  and  liter- 
atures,  preparatory  and  college  Latin  and  Greek, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, botany,  history,  political  economv,  sodal  science 
and  psychology.     Besides  the  Chautauqua  College  a 
number  of  special  schools  -wall  be  in  session.     Thus, 
from  July    6  to  27  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  of  the 
Cook  Coimty  Normal  School,  Chicago,  ^dth  the  assist- 
ance of  nine  or  ten  specialists  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, will  conduct  a  department  of  pedagogy.     From 
July  6  to  August  17  there  will  be  in  operation  a  series 
of  schools  of  sacred  literature,  under  Professor  Har- 
per and  various  other  distinguished  theologians  and 
scholars.      Dr.   H.  R.  Palmer,  of  New   York,  from 
July   15  to  August  19  conducts  a  school   of  music 
with  a  number  of  assistants.     Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson 
of  BrookljTi,  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  physical 
education,  and  the  miscellaneous  classes  which  will 
be  in  operation  cover  a  great  range  of  subjects.    A 
large  number  of  important  lecture  courses  are  prom- 
ised from  men  of  distinction,  and  an  attractive  list  of 
single  lectures  is  upon  the  programme. 

THE  SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  AT  BAY  VIEW. 
Probably  the  largest  summer  imiversity  in  the 
countrj'  except  Chautauqua  is  that  which  has  for 
some  years  been  held  at  Bay  View,  Mich.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  will  hence- 
forth be  in  charge  of  this  university  as  its  principal. 
The  annual  attendance  at  Bay  View,  which  is  chann- 
ingly  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  reaches 
25,000,  and  it  is  intended  by  those  in  charge  to  build 
the  school  into  a  great  and  brilliant  future.  It  opens 
this  year  on  July  12  and  closes  August  10.  Besides 
a  great  number  of  popular  features,  it  will  have 
the  ser^-ices  of  specialists  of  assured  reputation  and 
ability,  and  it  proposes  to  give  particular  attention 
under  Professor  Ely's  personal  direction,  to  social 
science  and  economics,  while  for  teachers  desiring 
special  work  it  uill  endeavor  to  supply  everjthing 
that  could  be  asked. 


THE   MARTHA'S   VINEYARD    INSTITUTE. 

As  a  summer  school  designed  particularly  for  teach- 
ers the  Martha's  Vineyard  Institute,  the  fifteenth 
annual  session  of  which  opens  on  July  11,  claims 
for  itself  "the  honorable  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  broadest  summer  school 
for  teachers  in  the  United  States."  Its  attendance 
last  year  was  over  six  hundred,  representing  thirty- 
six  States  and  Territories.  The  work  is  of  the  most 
careful  and  systematic  nature.  Its  school  of  methods 
IS  intended  to  indoctrinate  teachers  in  the  most  ap- 
proved ways  of  presenting  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Its  academic  depart- 
ments include  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  and 
various  scientific,  philological,  art  and  literature 
courses. 

THE   SCHOOL   AT   GLENS   FALLS. 

Another  summer  school  particularly  for  teachers 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  session  at  Glens  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  during  the  three  weeks  beginning  Tuesday,  July 
19.  It  includes  schools  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
in  languages,  in  science,  in  music,  etc.,  and  its  faculty 
comprises  a  score  or  more  of  very  well  known  educa- 
tional leaders  and  instructors.  Glens  Falls  lies  be- 
tween Saratoga  and  Lake  George,  and  possesses  many 
points  of  attraction.  These  summer  institutes  for 
teachers  are  attaining  a  high  degree  of  merit  which 
the  general  public  ought  more  fullv  to  recognize  and 
which  school  boards  least  of  all  can  afford  to  ignore. 

SUMMER   COURSES   AT    HARVARD. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  some  other  of  Harvard's 
recent  innovations,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  that  has  been  shown 
by  President  Eliot  and  the  governing  bodies  of  Har- 
vard, in  throwing  open  the  facilities  of  the  institution 
to  aU  who  may  choose  to  enter  upon  one  or  more  of 
a  most  interesting  and  stimulating  variety  of  special 
summer  courses.     These  include  for  the  summer  of 
1892  four  courses  in  chemistry,  two  in  botany,  two  in 
physics,  three  in  geology,  three  in  engineering  two 
each  m  Gei-man,  French  and  physical  culture,'  and 
single  courses  in  physiology,  Ameriean  history,  social- 
ism and  social  problems,  trigonometry,  horticulture 
Enghsh,  history  and  art  of  teaching,  besides  courses 
at  the  medical  school  and  general  lectures  free  to 
students  in  any  of  the  courses.     Most  of  the  work  be- 
gins about  July  1  and  continues  some  six  weeks     The 
courses  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
general  students,  but  are  particulariy  applicable  to 
teachers  or  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  AT  CORNELL. 
The  good  example  of  Harvard  is  now  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Summer  courses  will  be 
offered  at  Cornell  University  this  year,  its  libraries, 
laboratories  and  museums  being  opened  durin-  six 
weeks  of  July  and  August.    Instruction  will  be  given 
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m  botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
physics,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
classical  archiBoi  igy  and  physical  training.  These 
courses  are  offeree  specially  for  teachers.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical scheme  of  university  extension,  whereby  teachers 
w-ill  themselves  be  taught  by  university  professors 
and  instructors  at  the  only  time  when  they  are  free 
from  other  duties.  The  cost  of  living  is  small  m 
Ithaca,  and  it  is  besides  a  delightful  place  of  resi- 
dence, so  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  large 
body  of  teachers  should  not  gather  there  this  year  for 
study  and  mutual  improvement. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ETHICS. 
Readers  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  were  fully  in- 
formed last  year  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  a  summer  school  of  applied 
ethics  and  economics  founded  and  led  by  Professor 
Felix  Adler,  of  New  York.  Professor  H.  C.  Adams, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  be  director  of  the 
department  of  Economics,  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of 
Harvard,  will  be  Dean  of  the  school  and  director  of 
the  department  of  the  History  of  Religions,  and 
Professor  Felix  Adler  vnll  be  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ethics.  Each  of  the  directors  mil  be  sup- 
plemented and  assisted  in  his  department  by  several 
well-known  specialists,  who  mil  give  short  courses 
of  lectures.  Mr.  S.  Burns  Weston,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  Secretary  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Morton, 
of  PljTnouth,  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 


SUMMER   ROMANCE   AND   HISTORY 

No  more  delightful  summer  gathering  was  held 
last  year  than  the  School  of  Romance  and  History  at 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor 
L.  J.  B.  Lincoln.      Among  the  lecturers  in  attend- 
ance last  year  were  Mr.  Titus  Munson  Coan,  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Mr.  G-eor^e  W.  Cable,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Stoddard,  and  other  writers  and  speakers  of  like 
distinction.    It  is  intended  by  Professor  Lincoln  that 
the  gathering  this  summer  shall  be  as  interesting  in 
every  respect  as  last  year.     The  school  will  be  in  ses- 
sion for  about  two  weeks  at  the  last  of  July  and  in 
the  first  days  of  August.    Deerfield  is  famous  for  its 
colonial  museum,  in  which  are  treasured  aU  the  para- 
phernalia of  early  New  England  life.    The  place  has 
manifold  charms,  and  the  summer  school  will  be  in 
agreeable  harmony  with  its  environment. 

SAUVEUR  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Sauveur's  Summer  College  of  Languages 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.  This  will  be  the  seventeenth  session 
of  Dr.  Sauveur's  well-known  summer  school  for  the 
teaching  of  languages  by  the  natural  method ;  and 
the  very  great  success  both  of  the  method  and  of  its 
application  in  these  summer  sessions  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  school  will  open  on  July  7  and 
close  on  August  19.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 


VI.     SOME   FOREIGN   OCCASIONS  OF  THIS  YEAR. 


THE  COLUMBIAN   CELEBRATION  AT  GENOA. 

Dr.  Luigi  Roversi,  chief  editor  of  11  Progresso  Italo- 
Ame'ricano,  Ne-yv  York,  has  kindly  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  following  account  of  the 
very  attractive  and  important  exhibition  which  the 
people  of  Genoa,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Humbert 
and  the  Italian  Government,  will  open  durmg  the  pres- 
ent year :  ^  ,      , 

"  Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
will  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  with  a  series  of  splendid  festi- 
vities, of  which  the  principal  feature  will  be  a  gi-eat 
Itahan- American  exhibition,  under  the  high  patronage 
©f  His  Majesty  King  Humbert.  This  exhibition  mil 
open  in  June,  and  wiU  continue  until  Novem- 
ber. It  will  be  held  in  a  space  comprising  150,000 
square  yards  of  park  land  between  the  sea,  the  town 
of  Bisagno,  the  river  Bisagno,  the  Genoa-Pisa  Rail- 
road, and  the  new  districts  of  Carignana  and  San 
Vincenzo.  Besides  the  usual  sections  of  an  exhibition 
(such  as  mechanical  arts,  industrial,  fine  arts,  etc.), 
this  will  have  a  very  large  building  and  special  accom- 
modations for  the  exhibits  of  the  American  govern- 
ments, for  an  historical  exhibition  referring  to  the  era 
of  Columbus,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Catholic  missions 
in  America,  and  for  horticultural,  floricultural,  and 


like  displays.  In  the  grounds  there  will  be  represented 
the  Abyssinian  village  of  Ghmda,  an  Italian  posses- 
sion between  the  confines  of  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia, 
vnth  the  indigenous  customs,  festivities  and  industries. 
There  wUl  be  an  electric  lighthouse  of  a  power  of  120,- 
000  candles,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  word,  pro- 
jectmg  its  luminous  ray  to  the  distance  of  sixty-five 
kilometers.  A  great  historical  festivity  and  tourna- 
ment will  reproduce  the  costumes  of  the  Columbian 
era,  and  at  the  Carlo  Felice  Theatre  will  be  repre- 
sented for  tie  first  time  the  new  opera,  "  Christopher 
Columbus,"  of  Baron  Franchetti.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion will  take  place  the  inauguration  of  the  gigantic 
monuments  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Duke  of  GaUiera.  the 
philanthropist  who  bestowed  20,000,000  francs  upon 
the  city  of  Genoa  for  benevolent  purposes  and  for  im- 
proving the  bay.  At  Genoa,  durmg  the  Columbian 
festivities,  there  will  be  held  international  congresses 
of  history,  geography,  international  legislation,  etc." 

THE   EXHIBITION    AT   MADRID. 

The  Spanish  Government  some  time  ago  decided  to 
make  fitting  commemoration  this  year  of  the  fourth 
centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  occasion  at  Madrid  is  to  be 
an  exhibition  comprising  American  objects  of  every 
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"kind,  with  special  relation  to  the 
condition  of  North,  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  prior  to  and  during 
the  period  of  discovery  and  coloni- 
zation. The  exhibition  will  open  on 
September  12th  and  continue  until 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  There  has 
been  erected  in  Madi'id  a  splendid 
new  palace  kno"\vn  as  the  ' '  Li- 
Tjrary  and  National  Museum," 
which  \d\\  be  inaugurated  on  tliis 
•occasion,  and  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion wiU  be  held,  together  with 
•other  structures  in  the  Park  of 
Madrid.  This  most  interesting 
•occasion  should  induce  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  visit  Spain, 
as  well  as  to  patronize  the  gi'and 
•exposition  at  Genoa.-  It  should  be 
noted  that  from  the  7th  to  the  11th 
•of  October  the  Spaniards  have  ar- 
ranged for  an  "  Americanist  Con- 
_gi'ess"  to  be  held  in  the  convent 
•of  La  Robida,  proWnce  of  Hueloa, 
this  being  the  identical  place  where 
■Columbus  unfolded  liis  great  plans 
and  proposals.  It  will  be  attended 
by  eminent  historical  and  anti- 
quarian scholars, 

SUMMER  THEOLOGY  AT  OXFORD. 

Among  the  foreign  gatherings 
Tvhich  will  have  interest  for  Amer- 
icans this  summer  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Summer  School  of  The- 
•ology  at  Oxford,  England,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mansfield  College, 
-whose  distinguished  head,  Prin- 
•cipal  Fairbairn,  has  during  March 
and  a  portion  of  April  given  lect- 
Tire  courses  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  also  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  Yale  College.  This  Oxford  Sum- 
mer School  will  open  upon  the  18th  of  July  and 
•continue  for  about  two  weeks.  Some  forty  lectures 
will  be  given  by  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
and  Biblical  scholars  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding Principal  Fairbairn,  Professor  Driver,  Pro- 
fessor Massie,  Professors  Dods  and  Bruce  of  Edin- 
burgh, Professor  Sanday,  Principal  Cave  and  still 
■others.  Theological  students  and  clergymen  of  va- 
rious denominations  are  anticipating  this  summer 
school  as  a  great  privilege. 

OXFORD  SUMMER  INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  is  also  announced  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  group  of  lecturers  who  will  conduct  the 
"  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  for  University  Extension 
Students  and  Others."  The  courses  will  open  on  July 
29,  and  continue  until  August  26.  General  history 
and  economics ;  theology  and  church  history;  the 
Greek  drama  and  Greek  art ;    Hebrew,  Greek,  Ger- 


PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN,   OF  MANSFIELD  COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 


man  and  other  languages  ;  biology,  chemstiry,  botany 
and  other  sciences  ;  such  are  some  of  the  subjects  of 
the  summer  school.  The  following  brilliant  galaxy 
of  lectures  is  announced  :  Mr.  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  Professor  Dowden,  Dr. 
Fitch,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Jackson,  A.R.A.,  Pro- 
fessor Burdon  Sanderson,  Messrs.  Gore,  Brandram, 
A  Sidgwick,  Moulton,  Hudson  Shaw,  Collingwood, 
Mackinder,  York  Powell,  Wicksteed,  Churton  Col- 
lins, Morse,  Stephens,  etc.,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  "Ward. 

THE   BRITISH    ASSOCIATION. 

Of  all  the  regular  summer  gatherings  in  the  mother 
country  that  attract  intelligent  visitors,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important  is  the  world- 
famed  British  Association,  which  will  hold  its  sixty- 
second  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. The  sessions  will  continue  for  one  week  and 
will  begin  August  3.  As  our  readers  will  remember, 
the  Association  met  last  year  at  Cardiff,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Huggins.     The  President  for  this 
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j'ear  is  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  eminent  Scotch 
geogolist,  who  is  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Queen  on  her  last  birthdfey.  The  British 
Association  works  in  eight  sections,  distinguished  by 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  follows  :  A, 
Mathematics  and  Physics  ;  B,  Chemistry ;  C,  Geology ; 
D.  Biology ;  E,  Geography ;  F,  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics ;  G,  Mechanics ;  H,  Anthropology. 
Americans  are  always  made  very  welcome  at  these 
gi-eat  j'^early  gatherings,  and  the  social  as  well  as  the 
educational  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  Association 
meetings  are  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  thousands  of 
veterans  who  are  habitual  attendants.  Many  interest- 
ing excursions  are  always  arranged  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  GRINDELWALD. 

The  attention  of  American  travelers,  particularly 
of  clergymen  and  students,  and  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  religious  movements  of  the  day,  is  in- 
\'ited  to  a  series  of  so-called  "Reunion  Conferences," 
which  will  be  held  this  summer  at  Grindelwald  in 
Switzerland,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Ltiim,  of 
London,  Editor  of  the  Review  of  the  Churches.  The 
conference  vsdll  begin  on  June  29  and  will  continue 
through  the  month  of  July.  Another  series  of  con- 
ferences will  be  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  month 


of  September.  Distinguished  leaders  of  religious 
thought  in  England,  representing  both  the  Established. 
Church  and  the  different  bodies  of  Non-conformisto, 
will  participate  in  the  conferences,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  one  which  many  Americans  will  be  glad  to- 
embrace.  The  expenses  of  transportation  and  living- 
will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  recreative  side- 
of  the  outing  will  not  be  neglected.  The  lectures  and 
conferences  will  all  be  held  in  the  evening,  so  that 
the  entire  day  may  be  given  up  to  m.ountain-climbing- 
and  vacation  pursuits. 

VIENNA  EXPOSITION   OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

Among  the  special  foreign  attractions  worthy  the 
attention  of  American  visitors  may  be  noted  an  inter- 
national exposition  to  be  held  this  summer  in  Vienna, 
devoted  to  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  the  drama, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess  Mettemich.  The' 
great  annual  German  festival  is  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Vienna,  and  will  form  a  feature  of  the  exposition. 
All  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  will  make- 
presentation  of  their  national  plays  and  operas, 
and  Vienna  v^dll  entertain  actors,  singers,  compos- 
ers, plajnvrights  and  a  great  company  of  personages, 
connected  with  Hteraiy,  dramatic  and  musical  art 
from  every  part  of  the- world.  France  will  be  as. 
well  represented  as  the  Germanic  countries,  and 
Greece,  Russia  and  Japan  will  have  representative 
companies  of  actors  on  the  ground. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  WALTER  L.  HERVEY. 


THE  announcement  that  the  respective  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  have 
agreed  upon  a  plan  of  union,  the  details  of  which  are 
now  being  perfected,  following  as  it  does  close  upon 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  latter  institution, 
is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  importance  that 
the  entire  subject  of  education  has  assumed  in  this 
country.  After  outgrowing  in  four  years  the  build- 
ings that  had  for  forty -seven  years  been  the  home  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  acquiring, 
through  the  gift  of  one  of  its  Trustees,  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt,  a  valuable  site  of  twenty  lots  on 
Bloomingdale  Heights,  adjoining  the  proposed  site  of 
Columbia,  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  announces  that  a  building  fund  of  $150,000 
has  been  secured,  appeals  to  the  public  for  $250,000 
more  to  complete  the  entire  amount  necessary,  and  is 
now  to  hold  a  unique  place  in  the  imiversity  system 
of  Columbia,  just  as  it  has  from  the  beginning  held  a 
unique  place  among  educational  institutions. 

The  peculiar  significance  that  attaches  to  these 
events  arises  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  Colmn- 
bia,  in  completing  an  alliance  vnth  a  fourth  prof es- 
vsional  school,  has  laid  the  capstone  of  her  university 
structure  ;  or  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers  by  this  union  is  as- 


sured a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  gains  pres- 
tige and  breadth  by  contact  with  university  instmc- 
tion  and  a  Tiniversitj^  atmosphere;  it  arises  rather 
from  the  fact  that  these  developments,  as  part  of  a 
great  forward  movement  in  education,  have  given 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  fitness  of  the  study  of  edu- 
cational science  as  a  university  discipline,  and  have 
secured  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  the  important 
place  that  it  deserves  to  hold, 

THE   "  FORWARD'  MOVEltfENT  "  IN  EDUCATION. 

No  one  who-  has  not  marked  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  cotmtry  by  country,  during  the 
past  two  years,  can  fiilly  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
mai"velous  educational  awakening,  of  which  the 
changes  in  our  own.  coimtry  are  only  typical.  What- 
ever be  the  end — whether  the'  requirements  of  abso- 
lutism, as  in  Gennany;  of  republicanism,  as  in 
France,  whose  educational  budget  has  increased  more 
than  sevenfold  in  twenty  years;  of  industrialism,  as  in 
England;  or  of  civilization,  as  in  Madagascar — edu- 
cation is  recognized  as  the  most  direct  and  surest 
means  to  that  end.  And  as  the  training  of  the 
teacher  is  the  heart  of  education,  every  argument  for 
education  gives  immense  reinforcement  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  every  argument  against  cur- 
rent educational!  systems  has  also'  borne  fruit  in  a 
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quickened  sense  ©f  the  meed  of  training  the  teacher.    In 
our  own  countrj-,  naturaUy  enough,  this  impetus  has 
come  both  from  A^-ithout  and  from  within  the  school 
sj'stem  ;  within,  from  those  who  have  ideals  ;  without, 
from  those  who  have  bumped  against  realities.     The 
educationist,  on  the  one  hand,  urging  that  "  our  sys- 
tems are  blind  and  bound  ; "  the  man  of  affairs,  on  the 
other  hand,  sajong,  "You  are  sending  my  boys  into 
the  world  not  only  sans  eyes  and  sans  hands,  but  sans 
head— judgment,  executive  ability,  practical  power. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  first  of  its  tj-pe  to 
be  established  in  this  country,  was  founded  not  by 
•educationists,  but  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  to 
whom  education  in    general,  and    the    training  of 
teachers  in  particular,  meant  the  surest  road  to  the 
Tjetterment  of  the  conditions  which  they  so  deplored. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSIONAX,  COURSE. 

Individualism,  adjustment,  integration,  are  the  key 
-words  to  modem  tife  ;  they  must  be  the  watchwords 
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of  Education. 
of  the  modem  school.  How  shall  the  teacher  be 
-trained  to  fulfill  these  requirements  ?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  those  who  would  plan  a  course 
for  the  teacher's  professional  training.  The  school 
must  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time ;  it  must  be  in  advance  of  it ;  the  pupils  of  to- 
day must  solve  the  problems  not  of  to-day,  but  of 


to-morrow.  And  the  training  college  for  teachers 
must  be  in  advance  of  the  school ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  up  with  the  time  or  that  it  be  in  advance 
of  it,  as  is  a  retail  merchant  who  orders  his  summer 
stock  in  the  previous  winter,  or  even  as  the  manu- 
facturer whose  preparation  anticipates  demand  by 
years.  It  is  not  a  question  of  forecast  merely  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  insight.  And  so  the  course  of  a  teacher's 
traming  college  must  go  back  to  first  principles.    It 
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must  inquire:  "What  should  the  end  of  educa- 
tion be  in  any  age?"  It  must  develop  the  general 
principles  governing  the  attainment  of  that  end.  It 
must  study  the  historical  development  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  their  application  to  the  problems  of  every 
past  age,  and  to  the  problems  of  the  present ;  and  it 
must  also  interrogate  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  for 
the  signs  of  the  times  to  come. 

It  is  evident  that  only  in  the  university,  with  the 
university  spirit  from  the  university  point  of  view, 
can  such  insight  be  gained.  From  this  standpoint 
can  best  be  appreciated  the  literature  df  education,  its 
systems,  leaders  in  reform,  and  its  periods  of  develop- 
ment. AVhatever,  then,  may  be  the  place  of  normal 
schools  and  of  those  agencies  that  train  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  method  and  technic  of  the  teaching  art,  the 
place  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  in 
organic  relati(jn  with  a  great  University.  In  this 
tmth  hes  the  significance  of  the  establishment,  tliir- 
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teen  years  ago,  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  example  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  most  of  the  universities  of  the  higher 
type  in  this  country.  But  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  department  of  pedagogy,  or  school  of 
pedagogy,  and  a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  undergi-aduate  study  of  pedagogy  cannot  com- 
mand the  time,  the  maturity  of  mind,  and  the  com- 
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pleteness  of  method  requisite  to  thorough  pedagogic 
training.  Training  implies  something  more  than 
lectures ;  the  insight  of  the  scholar  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  practical  skill  and  professional  point 
of  view  of  the  teacher.  Only  by  constant  contact 
with  the  children  in  school  can  this  spirit  and  this 
skill  be  gained  ;  the  one  by  absorption,  for  it  cannot 
be  taught ;  the  other,  by  actual  practice,  for  it  can 
neither  be  taught  nor  absorbed. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  School  of  Observation 
and  Practice,  fti  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  history, 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  is  an  organic  part  of  the 
training  college,  just  as  the  training  college  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  a  university.  This  school  must  be  com- 
plete; extending  from  the  kindergarten,  with  chil- 
dren as  young  as  three  years  of  age,  through  the  lower 
schools,  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  with  its 
pupils  as  old  as  18  or  19.     It  must  be  typical;  permit- 


ting no  features  that  are  not  fairly  characteristic  of 
the  schools  of  the  whole  country.    It  must  be  thor- 
oughly organized;  under  the  supervision  of  the  heads 
of  departments  and  their  assistants,  having  its  own 
staff  of  skilled  teachers,  and  permitting   practice- 
teaching  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time,  andl 
then  only  by  such  pupils  as  possess  education,  special' 
training,  and  self-command.     Experience  has  repeat- 
edly proved  that  unless  these  conditions  be  present 
this  system  can  hardly  escape  becoming  a  travesty- 
on   teaching— as  grievous  a  wrong    to   the   pupil'* 
minds,  as  vivisection  —especially  in  unskilled  hands- 
— would  be  to  their  bodies.     On  the  other  hand,  the- 
history  of  this  college  has  clearly  shown  that  where- 
faculty,  assistants,  staff  and  intending  teachers,  bend 
their  combined  energies  toward  the  training  of  the' 
children  in  the  school,  the  result  may  work  the  highest', 
advantage  to  all  concerned,  and  the  School  of  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  may  so  far  approach  the  ideal, 
school  as  to  charge  a  fair  rate  of  tuition  and  stiU  b^ 
obliged  to  turn  away  applicants  for  admission. 

THE  LABORATORY  METHOD  IN  PEDAGOGY. 

Not  only  in  the  practice  work  do  the  intending- 
teachers  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  side  of 
education,  but  in  the  planning  of  courses  of  study,- 
and  in  the  discussion  of  individual  cases,  faculty  and- 
students  are  in  constant  consultation,  aiding  each^ 
other  in  adapting  means  to  ends  in  school  manage- 
ment, and  together  working  out  the  largei-  problems, 
of  school  organization  and  reform. 

The  presence  of  the  cMldren  is  significant  from  still 
another  aspect.  Each  individual  child  is  a  study.  He 
is  to  the  student  of  education  what  a  rock  is  to  the 
geologist ;  or  a  flower  to  the  botanist.  Pyschology 
for  the  teacher  means  child-study.  It  is  a  science,  the 
data  of  which  are  objective  as  weU  as  subjective. 
And  it  must  be  pursued  by  the  method  of  induction, 
tbi-ough  observation  and  experiment,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  insight  into  concrete  cases  than  of 
developing  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine. 

AN  EPOCH  IN  THE   HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION, 

If  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  aimed  no  higher  than  to  train  its  own  im- 
mediate students,  by  these  courses  in  theoretical  and 
practical  pedagogj^  for  positions  of  usefulness  m  the 
secondary  schools,  and  in  the  normal  schools— as 
teachers,  supervisors,  specialists  and  pnncipals-it 
would  justly  appeal  to  the  interest  and  the  support 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  as  a  unique  and  successful 
attempt  to  uphold  and  to  realize  an  educational  ideal ; 
an  attempt  to  found  in  America  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers  that  should  rank  with  any  of  the 
old  world,  while  possessing  distinctive  features  that 
mark  it  as  the  outgrowth  of  American  conditions, 
and  adapted  to  American  needs.  The  statement  con- 
tained in  Circular  of  Information  No.  8,  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
"that  the  founding  of  an  institution  which  embodies 
such  an  ideal  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion," would  still  be  fairly  justified.  _ 
But  the  New  York  College  for  the  Traimng  of 
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Teachers  has  a  higher  claim  upon  our  interest  and  our 
regard.  Few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprises  of  the  present  decade  will  be  more 
interesting  than  that  which  describes  the  gi'owth — 
for  it  was  a  growth,  not  a  creation — of  the  gei-m  idea 
of  this  institution.  At  first,  eight  years  ago,  it  was 
notliing  more  than  a  conviction  that  something  must 
be  done  to  bring  the  modern  school  and  modern  life 
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more  into  touch  with  each  other ;  then,  as  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  for  the  agitation  and  pro- 
motion of  educational  reforms,  it  entered  upon  the 
work  of  publishing  and  disseminating  literature  bear- 
ing upon  the  solution  of  these  problems ;  it  estab- 
lished a  school  where  children  might  be  taught,  by 
effective  methods,  the  subjects  peculiar  to  the  new 
education.  But  for  this  school  teachers  must  be 
trained ;  and  for  other  schools,  who  had  grasped  the 
same  idea,  teachers  must  be  provided  ;  and  not  merely 
a  small  arc,  but  the  entire  curriculum  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  new  ideas.  And  so, 
finally,  as  an  after-thought— but  a  most  logical  after- 
thought— came  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a 
college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  where  principles 
might  be  disseminated,  problems  solved  and  processes 
effectively  illustrated,  as  by  an  object  lesson. 

This  was  the  central  thought  out  of  which  this 
movement  sprang.  This  is  still  its  life-principle;  and 
it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  training  of  the 
teachers  and   the   education   of  the   children  suffer 


nothing — gain  rather — by  being,   after  all,  means  in 
the  working  out  of  a  more  comprehensive  end. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

What  has  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers  accomplished  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  founded  it  and  shouldered  its  respon- 
sibilities ?  While  it  is,  of  course,  difficult,  among  so 
many  kindred  agencies,  to  distinguish  causes  from 
effects,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  publications  of  the 
Association  gained  a  wide  circulation  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  that  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  is  to-day  acknowledged  by 
many  to  have  been  the  source  of  their  first  impulse 
and  their  first  direction  in  pushing  measures  of  re- 
form; that  at  the  present  time,  through  a  force  of 
skilled  instructors,  maintained  at  the  college  and 
sent  out  by  the  day,  instruction  in  some  of  the  new 
subjects  of  the  cun-iculum  has  been  made  possible  in 
seventeen  different  places  and  for  over  two  thousand 
pupils;  that  the  faculty,  instrifctors  and  advanced 
students  are  still  continually  at  work  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  correlation  and  organization,  and  in  their  own 
school  and  college  have  been  able  to  bring  the  differ- 
ent branches  closer  together;  and  that,  by  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments,  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
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demonstrating  the  possibility,  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
objective  and  inductive  methods,  as  to  remove  the 
chief  objections  to  their  introduction.  Models  of 
courses  of  study  and  apparatiis  have  been  sent  to  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  to  aid 
school  officers  in  deciding  upon  measures  of  reform. 
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Testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  constructive  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  thus  far  has  been  received 
fi-om  those  who  are  charged  -with  the  distribution  of 
the  Peabody,  Slater,  and  other  funds,  as  well  as  from 
the  representatives  of  the  public  and  private  schools. 

SOME  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION, 

Some  of  the  problems,  both  on  the  side  of  secondary 
ediication  and  on  the  side  of  normal  training,  that 
have  not  yet  reached  solution,  are  the  following  : 

How  may  the  relations  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school  be  so  adjusted  that  the  kindergarten 
may  neither  be  unduly  differentiated  from  the  piimary 
school  nor  lose  its  own  peculiar  method  and  spirit? 
How  may  the  years  of  the  grammar-school  course  be 
so  spent  that  the  youth  may  have  value  received  for 
his  time  and  energy,  and  that  American  boys  and 
girls  may  no  longer  be  behind  those  of  other  nations  ? 
How  may  the  study  of  natural  science  form  a  part  of 
the  work  of  each  year  of  the  child  in  school,  in  har- 
mony with  other  studies,  and  not  degenerating  into 
cram  on  the  one  hand  or  play  on  the  other  ?  How 
may  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  utilize  the  same 
principle  of  election  that  has  borne  such  abundant 
fniit  in  the  four  years  of  the  college  ;  so  that,  as  the 
student  of  the  college  is  enabled  to  follow  his  bent  and 
prepare  for  his  life  work,  the  student  of  the  high 
school  may  choose  from  a  rich  course  those  branches 
for  which  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  which  vpill 
bear  most  directly  upon  his  special  work,  whether  he 
enter  business,  a  profession,  the  technical  school,  or  the 
college  ?  In  fine,  how  may  the  life  of  the  child,  while 
laying  foundations  for  the  life  that  now  is,  not  fail  of 
building  also  for  the  life  that  is  to  come  ? 

In  the  method  of  normal  training,  also,  in  this 
cormtry,  we  are  just  beginning  to  find  true  founda- 
tions ;  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  placing  upon  a 
scientific  basis  the  study  of  children  as  individuals, 
with  a  view  to  prescribing  their  physical,  mental  and 
■  moral  regimen.  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  else- 
where,  and  combined  efforts  cannot  fail  to  produce 
results  of  permanent  value.  But  while  in  Germany 
the  pedagogue  is  "  as  loyal  to  his  Herbart  as  he  is  to 
his  Emperor" — perhaps  more  so,  just  now — we  in 
America  prefer  to  work  out  our  own  enlightenment, 
even  at  the  risk  of  remaining  in  the  dark  a  while 
longer.  So  the  study  and  teaching,  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  of  psychology,  ethics,  pedagogics,  and  the 
history  of  education,  has  been,  and  still  often  is,  crude 
and  bookish ;  either  puerile  or  formal. 

"TO  TEACH    AND   TO   SUPPLY  THE  WORLD  WITH    ITS 
TEACHERS." 

There  can  be  little  dotibt  that  the  establishment  of 
reciprocal  ralations  between  such  an  institution  and 
a  university  vn.ll  not  only  react  beneficially  on  both 
institutions,  but  upon  our  whole  system  of  education. 
For  if  the  famous  dictum  of  Dr.  Fitch,  "that  the 
great  function  of  the  university  is  to  teach,  and  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  teachers,"  be  true,  it  is  a 
fitting  and  timely  provision  that  brings  a  college  for 
the  training  of  teachers  into  organic  relations  with 


the    university — a  co-ordinate  factor  with  its  other 
professional  schools. 

A  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

The  development  of  a  typical  American  training 
college  on  broad,  liberal  and  distinctive  lines,  will 
also  be  practically  assured.  The  past  three  years 
has  shown  considerable  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  tills  ideal.  The  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  has  di-awn  students  from  eight- 
een States  of  the  Union,  forty  per  cent,  of  them  from 
outside  of  New  Yoifk  State  ;  experienced  teachers  who 
had  earned  both  the  right  to  a  sabbatical  year  and  the 
ability  to  spend  it  profitably,  have  come  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  seeking 
opportunities  for  professional  study  has  steadily 
increased ;  post-graduate  facilities  have  multiplied 
apace,  and,  upon  the  foundation  of  methods  and 
principles  as  appljdng  to  the  elementary  school,  there 
has  developed  a  system  of  courses  in  the  adaptation 
of  these  methods  and  principles  to  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  the  higher  schools ;  to  literature,  his- 
tory, Latin,  mathematics,  science,  manual  training. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent,  each  year ;  through  the  adoption  of  the 
elective  system,  breadth,  freedom  and  specialization 
have  been  alike  attained  ;  and  through  the  system  of 
extension  classes — to  cite  a  further  instance  of  the 
public  spirited  policy  of  the  college — hundreds  of 
teachers  within  a  radius  of  seventy-five  miles  of  the 
college,  unable  to  leave  their  work,  but  desiring  to 
study  the  science  of  their  art,  have  been  enabled  to 
come  in  contact  with  educational  thought  and  activity. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  alliance  with  Columbia  all 
of  these  courses  will  be  prosecuted,  as  before,  and 
candidates  for  the  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  the 
college  wall  be  received.  In  addition,  qualified  stu- 
dents, either  as  specials  or  as  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  in  post-  graduate  work,  would  not 
only  pursue  the  professional  coTirses  in  pedagogy,  in- 
cluding the  methods  of  teaching  the  English  language 
and  literature,  the  classical  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  the  elementary  school  subjects, 
but  also  would  pursue  such  subjects  in  university  in- 
struction as  the  history  and  institutes  of  education, 
philosophy,  ethics,  sociology,  history,  and  the  like. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  FIELD. 

A  course  thus  enriched  and  unified,  -ndth  the 
kindergarten  at  one  extreme  and  the  university  at  the 
other  in  one  organic  whole,  would  do  much  to  close 
up  the  "disastrous  chasm"  that  still  exists  between 
the  interests  and  sympathies  of  college  and  school. 
Its  tendency  would  be  to  make  the  field  of  pedagogy 
so  attractive  that  increased  numbers  would  enter 
teaching  as  a  profession ;  the  standards  of  education 
in  our  country  would  be  raised,  and  the  words  of  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  uttered  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  truer  now  than  then,  would  find  abundant  justi- 
fication :  "  Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  any  young  man  who  will  bum  his  bridges  be- 
hind him  and  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education." 
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BY  CHARLES  D.   LANIER. 


IN  the  firet  half  of  this  centurj^  there  lived  in  New 
Orleans  an  emigrant  from  Baltimore,  a  strange, 
taciturn  man,  whose  methodical  eccentricities  were 
the  byword  of  the  community.  People  told  stories 
of  an  unhappy  youthful  love  affair  with  a  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Creole  girl.  However  that  may  be, 
John  McDonogh  lived  apart  from  his  fellow-men 
except  when  private  duties  of  charity  drew  hiin 
near  them,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  conquered 
those  rough  and  salient  outworks  of  his  demeanor 
which  forbade  access  to  the  splendid  and  symmet- 
rical citadel  of  his  character. 

The  devotion  of  his  lonely  life  to  business,  his 
untiring  industry  and  exceptional  administrative 
ability,  resulted  in  making  him  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  United  States.  He  owned  enormous 
plantations  near  New  Orleans  and  an  army  of 
slaves ;  these  latter  came  nearer  to  the  heart  in  the 
man  than  did  other  human  beings.  His  remarkable 
schemes  by  which  they  became  profit-sharing  work- 
men and  subsequently  Liberian  colonists  make  an 
interesting  story.     But  it  is  another  story. 

As  a  man  McDonogh  was  an  unsolved  enigma 
until  the  careful  and  detailed  sketch  of  his  life  by 
the  late  Colonel  William  Allan,  the  eminent  mil- 
itary historian  and  first  principal  of  McDonogh 
School.  One  reads  this  and  finds  that  the  outwardly 
harsh,  practical  man  of  business  was  in  reality  a 
noble  epitome  of  a  noble  idea — the  helping  of  others 
"to  help  themselves. 

AVhen  John  McDonogh  died  in  1850  his  will  pro- 
vided, among  many  other  charities,  that  one-eighth 
of  the  net  income  of  his  property  should  be  used  to 
establish  a  farm  school  near  Baltimore.  It  was  to 
be  opened  first  to  boys  of  Baltimore,  then  of  Mary- 
land, and  next  to  those  of  the  great  maritime  cities, 
the  founder  having  made  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth  in  the  coasting  trade  between  New  OrleaJis 
and  his  native  city. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  an  endless  round  of  harassing  litigation 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  any  advantageous  dis- 
posal of  large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  Louisiana,  it 
was  some  twenty  years  after  McDonogh 's  death 
before  the  trustees  of  the  fund  were  able  to  make 
an  active  beginning.  As  Mr.  McDonogh  specified 
in  his  legacy,  it  was  to  be  a  farm  school  where 
poor  boys  could  be  given  "a  plain  English  educa- 
tion." But  with  great  good  judgment  the  trustees 
decided  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  of  the  reform- 
atory about  the  school.  No  moral,  mental,  or  phys- 
ical hospital  was  desired ;  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
William  Allan,  the  first  principal  and  second 
founder  of  the  institution,  "nothing  but  a  first- 
cla.ss  school  has  been  our  object. " 


Jkjrii\     M  JJUiN»->(tH. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Colonel  William  Allan  was 
called  from  a  highly-appreciated  professorship  at 
the  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  put  at  the 
helm  of  this  very  experimental  craft.  With  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  trustees — especially  of 
their  President,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Tagart,  of  Balti- 
more— and  with  the  more  immediate  help  of  Mr. 
Duncan  C.  Lyle,  Colonel  Allan  brought  out  of  this 
chaotic  venture  the  best  boys'  school — certainly  in 
its  class — in  the  United  States. 

A  farm  of  835  acres  on  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  had  been  purchased.  With  considerable 
difficulty  the  mothers  and  guardians  of  23  boys 
were  persuaded  to  risk  their  sons  and  wards  in  the 
wilderness.  Now,  after  19  years,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  before  the  writer,  125  eager 
candidates  for  the  23  positions  annually  vacant  in 
the  membership  of  110. 

"WHAT  M'DONOOH  IS. 
McDonogh    is   a    little    community  off   to  itself ; 
form  of  government,  monarchical — absolute,  in  con- 
tradistinction to    the    necessarily  limited   type    in 
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city  schools.  A  boy  wins  the  right  to  go  there  in  a 
competitive  examination,  ^^^len  he  gets  tliere  he 
is  given  uniforms,  a  room,  a  "  nail, "  and  such  per- 
quisites, and  he  goes  out  with  109  other  boys 
show  what  he  is  worth.  He  has  school  liours 
to  almost  as  full  as  the  purely  book  school  requires. 
In  addition,  he  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  do 
some  regular  farm  ■work,  considerable  garden 
work ;  he  will  perhai^s  be  taken  into  the  car- 
penter shop,  or  he  may  learn  printing  in  the  office 
of  the  school  paper,  The  Week.  He  will  certainly 
learn  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and  drive  him,  to  handle  a 
hoe  and  an  axe,  to  use  a  hammer  and  saw,  to  plant, 
cut,  and  husk  a  big  corn  crop,  bind  and  thresh 
wheat,  and  many  other  things  which  would  make 
an  unwieldy  enumeration.  He  will  not  only  learn 
about  these  things ;  he  will  do  them,  day  in  and 
daj-  out.  And  when  this  regime  has  put  blood  and 
bone  and  energy  and  ambition  in  the  flaccid-looking 
youngster  of  the  city  public  school,  he  will  learn  "  on 
his  own  hook"  many  other  astonishing  things ;  he 
will  become  a  practical  encyclopaedia  of  the  West- 
ern Marj'land  fauna,  nor  will  that  part  of  the  flora 
which  inclines  toward  edible  nuts  and  fruits  be  a 
secret  to  him.  He  will  learn  to  play  baseball  and 
football  of  the  highest  character,  with  a  "team 
work"  born  of  McDonogh  metnods  and  inspired  by 
the  active  participation  of  the  faculty.  He  will 
learn  to  stop  swearing,  and,  if  no  other  considera- 
tion appeal  to  him,  that  lying  is  bad  policj'.  After 
all,  the  devil  is  put  to  a  serious  disadvantage  when 


he  comes  to  a  boy  who  is  healthy  and  busy,  who 
has  been  climbing  trees  or  pitching  hay  so  hard 
that  he  can  scarcely  get  a  big  enough  supper,  who, 
when  he  has  eaten  sufficient  for  at  least  one  and  a 
half,  can  just  keep  out  of  bed  for  two  hours  of 
school  preparation,  and  who,  when  he  has  reached 
his  couch,  will  sleep  like  a  rock  until  he  is  forcibly 
routed  out  eight  hours  later. 

Many  discriminating  observers  of  boys,  from 
John  Locke  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  have  descanted 
on  the  perils  of  the  ultra  "  sheltered -home  system. "" 
McDonogh  is  the  antithesis  of  such  a  system  ;  in 
extreme  cases  the  rigor  of  self- education  is  softened, 
of  course,  by  the  deus  ex  machina  intervention  of 
the  facultj'.  It  would  have  satisfied  the  yearning 
of  Pestalozzi  and  his  pupil  for  passive  as  against 
prescriptive  education.  The  Arnoldian  principle  of 
"local"  self-government  is  developed,  too,  to  a  re- 
markably successful  degree,  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  boy-ofiicers  commanding  the  mili- 
tary battalions  being  exerted  throughout  the  econ- 
omy of  the  school. 

A  DAY   AT  M'DONOGH. 

Let  us  follow  these  youngsters  through  a  school 
day.  To  make  an  early  start  we  will  find  them  at 
5  :  29  A.  M.  distributed  in  a  seemingly  dead  condition 
throughout  the  four  large  well- ventilated  dormi- 
tories in  the  handsome  building  shown  by  our  cut. 
These  dormitories  are,  however,  subdivided  into 
private  rooms   by  partitions  which   stop   three   or 
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foui*  feet  short  of  the  ceiling,  to  allow  the  free 
transmission  of  air.  One  minute  later  an  alarni- 
clock  brings  to  sudden  life  the  enterprising  youth 
who  holds,  for  the  year,  the  "wake-up  job. "  The 
process  of  resuscitation  is  a  Considerable  one,  but 
when  each  of  the  109  has  formally  admitted  that 
he  is  awake,  his  persecutor  tinkles  a  bell,  which 
means  that  in  five  minutes  everybody  must  be 
dressed. 

Then  an  officer — always  one  of  the  boys — inspects 
each  occupant  of  the  rooms  in  his  dormitory,  and 
if  he  has  failed  to  dress  himself,  the  delinquent  is 
punished  by  getting.,  m  SIcDonogh  parlance,  sev- 
eral"days  on  the  work -list" — a  curious  system  of 
rewax-ds  and  punishments  which  will  be  explained. 
Inspection  over,  each  youngster  makes  up  his  bed 
and  sweeps  and  dusts  his  room,  for  which  operations 
ten  minutes  are  allotted.  Here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on  the  work -list,  when,  later  in  the 
day.  the  matron  searches  for  untidy  beds  and  dusty 
floors. 

As  they  finish,  the  boys  tramp  down  the  great 
tower  stairs  to  their  ablutions  below,  where  order 
is  maintained  by  that  responsible  person  among 
them  who  has  the  "wash-room  job."  Then,  with 
clean  faces  and  brushed  hair,  there  is  a  rush  for  the 
"blacking-cellar,"  where  the  "blacking  boss"  deals 
out  materials  for  a  shine.  When  the  last  "after- 
you-onthat-shiner !"  has  died  away,  many  are  at 
their  regular  jobs,  which  are  given  annually,  and 
for  which  so  many  "  credits"  a  week  are  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the 
task.  A  credit  is  a  reward;  it  cancels  a  "day  on 
the  work  list  "  A  boy's  credits  are  his  assets  ;  if  he 
have  none  and  is  so  many  "days  on  the  work -list," 
they  are  the  measure  of  his  liabilities. 

One  boy  winds  up  the  gas- machine  Another 
brings  up  from  the  dairy,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, the  great  pails  of  milk  and  pans  of  fresh  butter 
which  are  to  garnish  the  breakfast-table  The 
trustworthy  and  clerically  inclined  youth  who  keeps 
the  work-list  book  writes  down  opposite  each  boy's 
name  the  entries  of  debits  and  credits  for  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  order  in 
the  main  school-room,  where  those  boys  not  hav- 
ing before-breakfast  jobs  are  reading,  studying,  or 
drawing.  If  it  be  fall  or  early  winter  there  will  be 
a  band  or  two  of  the  more  enterprising  fellows  who 
have  obtained  permission  to  be  absent  from  "late- 
up  inspection."  They  were  out  of  bed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ai'e  now  far  away  in 
the  woods  and  thickets  examining  their  rabbit  traps 
and  muskrat  barrels.  They  will  bob  up  just  in 
time  for  chapel,  with  additions  to  their  store  of 
game  arid  pelts,  which  earn  them  no  inconsiderable 
pin-money. 

At  half-past  six  the  great  bell  tolls  for  chapel, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  short  di.scussion  by  the 
principal  of  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day.  The 
march  out  of  the  school-room  takes  the  blue-coated 
company  to  "inspection,"  which  is  a  preliminary 
of  each  meal.     They  "  fall  in"  ranks,  "  open  order, " 


and  are  severally  examined  by  the  officers  as  to 
their  hair  and  boots  and  buttons  and  suspenders  and 
clothes.  The  commanding  officer  inspects  his  sub- 
ordinates, gives  the  order  "  close  ranks !"  and  the 
column  tramps  into  the  dining-room.  Each  of  the 
half-dozen  tables  has  an  officer  at  head  and  foot  ta 
carve  and  to  keep  order. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Fifteen   minutes   after    breakfast   school    begins. 
Though  confessedly  a  farm  school   and    a   manual- 
training  school,  indoor   studies   are   not  allowed   to 
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suffer  in  the  least.  The  writer  considers  that  this  is- 
one  of  the  most  admiiable  features  of  the  school : 
that  the  manual  and  technical  training  are  not 
necessarily  ends  in  themselves,  but  are  means  to- 
ward a  round,  symmetrical  development  of  both 
physical  and  psychical  powers.  The  value  of  such 
training  is  immeasurably  wider  in  its  scope  than 
when  it  is  merely  used  to  fit  a  boy  for  engineering 
or  industrial  work  ;  at  McDonogh  it  increases  to  a 
marked  degree  the  boy's  capacity  for  acquisition  of 
"book-learning,"  instead  of  injuring  or  supplanting, 
that  capacity. 

From  eight  o'clock  until  half-past  one  are  regular 
class  recitation  hours. 

In  the  lower  classes  arithmetic  is  very  admirably 
taught,  with  English,  geograx)hy,  and  free-hand 
drawing.     Those  boys  who  pass  through  the  three 
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higher  classes  study  history,  botany,  the  elements 
of  physiology,  physics  and  chemistry,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry-,  and  land-surve5nng  At- 
tention is  paid  to  mechanical  drawing  and  short- 
hand, while  all  are  carefully  instructed  in  music, 
according  to  the  express  wish  of  Jolm  McDonogh. 
German  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  and  is  taught 
with  especial  thoroughness  through  the  four  higher 
grades. 

So  that,  with  the  addition  of  French  on  occasion, 


exception ;  there  is  absolutely  no  "  helping"  or  hocus 
pocus  of  any  kind  in  examinations.  An  even 
bolder,  but  equally  true,  statement  is  that  the 
McDonogh  boy  does  not  "  cram"  for  examinations ; 
partly  because  he  is  practically  examined  exery 
day,  and  the  term-marks  preponderate  in  value 
over  the  examination  averages,  and  partly,  I  sup- 
pose, because  he  is  a  healthy  individual  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  not  a  strained  organism  in  an  Intel 
lectual  forcing-bed. 
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graduates  are  prepared  for  any  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  those  who  enter  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Univ&rsitj"  find  themselves  in  rather  better  trim 
than  the  average  candidate  for  matriculation. 

All  recitations  and  exercises  are  marked  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  record  of  each  boy — his  "aver- 
.age" — is  published  once  a  month  in  The  Week. 
After  "  intermediate"  examinations  his  Christmas 
furlough  depends  in  length — from  six  to  nine  days — 
on  his  general  average ,  and  in  the  spring,  after 
^'  finals,  '■  his  summer  furlough— from  four  to  twelve 
days — depends  on  his  standing  for  the  whole  year. 
This  means  that  any  dishonest  method  of  obtaining 
a  high  mark  is  virtually  robbing  a  schoolmate  of 
holiday      The  result  is  a  rule  t>^  "^vhich  there   is  no 


FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Before  ranks  are  broken  "after  dinner  the  com- 
manding ofiicer  "reads  out"  the  work  assigned  for 
the  afternoon.  The  boys  are  sent  in  squads  to  the 
various  tasks,  each  squad  being  composed  of  many 
large  or  a  few  small  ojies,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work.  One  of  the  boys — always  an 
officer,  if  there  be  one  on  the  squad — "bosses"  it. 
and  maintains  almost  military  discipline.  For 
instance,  the  "  farm  squad"  will  read  : 


Fitchett — boss ;  "I 
Jones,  I 


BroTTn, 
Robinson, 
etc., 


y  Cover  corn. 
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But  before  work  is  begun  ranks  are  formed  for  a 
simple  battalion  drill  of  half  an  hour,  after  which 
those  boys  who  are  not  wanted  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies in  their  morning  recitations  may  play  baseball 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  every  one  must  have  "changed"  to  his 
"work  clothes"  ready  for  the  afternoon's  task. 

A  tap  of  the  big  bell  starts  a  babel  of  calls  from 
"bosses"  and  answers  from  the  members  of  their 
squads,  and  all  that  have  to  work  repair  to  the 
farm,  garden,  or  workshops.  If  it  is  not  a  busy 
season,  probably  those  boys  owning  many  "  credits" 
will  be  free  to  their  own  devices,  while  their  less 
lucky  comrades  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their 
bank  account.  The  acme  of  after-dinner  bliss  comes 
to  a  McDonogh  boy  on  hunting  or  baseball  intent 
when  he  can  say  "no  drill,  ain't  kept  in,  and 
haven't  got  to  work  !" 

The  very  heaviest  kind  of  work  on  the  farm  can- 
not be  done  by  boys  of  ten  to  seventeen.  Planting, 
weeding,  cutting  and  husking  com,  "binding"  and 
threshing  wheat,  piling  and  "putting  back"  hay, 
are  a  few  of  their  tasks  there.  In  the  large  garden 
they  can  be  put  to  many  uses.  The  very  small  ones 
attend  to  wood,  coal,  and  yard-cleaning  about  the 
school  buildings. 

The  boys  make  famous  com-huskers,  and  it  is  a 
rare  treat  to  see  a  contest  between  two  big  rival 
squads.  The  husking  scjuads  have  a  standing  mem- 
bership arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  two  are  given   as  nearly  as  possible  equal  or 


proportionate  "shares,"  and  the  great  thing  is  to 
finish  first. 

Feeling  runs  high,  and  nothing  abates  their  ut- 
most speed  except  the  necessary  taunts  shouted  over 
to  the  opposing  shock-row.  As  soon  as  two  boys 
finish  a  shock  and  it  is  inspected  to  see  that  no  good, 
ears  have  been  left,  they  rush  forward  to  a  new  one, 
encouraging  their  comrades  to  exert  themselves. 
The  "boss"  must  learn  to  be  a  good  general  in 
employing  the  most  advantageous  division  of  labor, 
in  keeping  up  the  spirits  and  energies  of  his  men, 
and  in  "kicking"  when  a  "share"  is  thought  to  be 
unjust.  When  the  last  shock  is  put  through  with 
a  tremendous  rush,  the  victors  gather  and  give  a 
cheer,  after  which,  it  must  be  said,  they  generally 
turn  in  and  "help  out"  the  conquered  ones. 

But  probably  not  half  the  boys  are  thus  occupied. 
Those  who  have  shown  a  wish  and  aptitude  in  that 
direction  are  taken  into  the  printing-office,  where 
a  weekly  paper  is  put  forth.  The  Week  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  boys,  editing,  make-up,  composing, 
pi'ess-work,  and  all.  No  great  literary  elegance  or 
subtlety  is  aimed  at,  but  the  little  periodical  fur- 
nishes, in  good,  clean  English,  a  complete  record 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  In  a  number  at  hand 
appear  brief  articles  on  "Mr.  Noble's  Second  Lect- 
ure," "Visitors'  Day,"  "The  Allan  Debating  Soci- 
ety," "Busts  of  John  McDonogh,"  the  Work-list 
Report,  etc. ,  etc.  The  typography  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  ;  old  printers  say  it  is  the  best  they  ever  saw. 
In  addition  to   The   Week,  the  printing-office  puts 
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fortli  the  school   catalogues,    occasional   addresses, 
etc. 

Probably  another  score  of  boys  will  be  found  at 
work  in  the  shops,  where,  after  drawing  their 
models  to  scale,  the  young  carjjenters  and  moulders 
make  them  out  of  wood  or  iron.  Several  may  be 
engaged  on  practical  jobs — making  a  new  table  for 
the  dining-room,  building  a  flight  of  steps  for  a 
terrace,  or  putting  in  an  electric  bell.  President 
Daniel  C.  Oilman  would  find  here  a  refutation  of 
the  opinion  he  expresses  in  that  charming  little 
essay,  "A  Plea  for  the  Education  of  the  Hand," 
that  manual-training  institutions  cannot  hope  to 
profit  by  the  results  of  the  students'  work.  Aston- 
ishingly clever  hands  have  some  of  these  youngsters 
for  the  chisel  and  the  lathe.  The  shops  are  sup- 
ported by  the  proceeds  of  $80,000  left  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  late  Zenas  Barnum 

A  half-dozen  light-fingered  boys  are  copying  on 
the  caligraph,  which,  with  the  shorthand  studies, 
gives  an  invaluable  training  to  those  who  are  to 
enter  business  offices. 

Out  in  the  field  a  surveying  squad  is  cutting  off 
ten-acre  lots  for  the  farm  superintendent,  finding 
levels  for  the  new  water-main,  or  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  much  more  delicate  and  complicated 
work. 

One  boy  has  an  especial  talent  for  draughting, 
and  he  is  outlining  and  coloring  on  linen  a  huge 
map  of  one  of  the  battle-fields,  to  be  used  in  illus- 
trating lectures. 


Another  is  at  work,  with  assistants,  in  the  "  Bug- 
room" — McDonogh  for  biological  laboratory — press- 
ing botanical  specimens,  "working  out"  strange 
plants,  or  pinning  gorgeous  butterflies,  for  he  has  a 
talent  for  remembering  long  Latin  names,  combined 
with  an  unerring  eye  for  rare  orchids,  and  is  ingen- 
ious in  classifying  and  arranging  the  collections. 

The  whole  system  is  seen  at  a  glance.  A  boy  finds 
out  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection  what  he  can  do, 
and  therefore  likes  to  do,  and  then  he  does  it.  Like 
Wilhelm  Meister's  son  Felix,  If  he  does  nothing  so 
skilfully  as  breaking  wild  horses  he  is  at  once 
allowed  to — drive  the  oxen  or  haul  gasoline  from 
the  station  with  "Jinny  mule." 

If  it  be  a  rainy  afternoon  the  handsome  library 
will  be  well  patronized.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  are  great  readers,  and  the  3, 000  sensibly  chosen 
volumes  which  they  have  to  select  from  are  thumbed 
in  a  very  complimentary  manner. 

CURIOUS  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  AMONG  THE  BOYS. 

In  this  little  community  of  young  property 
holders' — real  as  well  as  pei^sonal,  for  sylvan  "shan- 
ties" of  their  own  building  and  tracts  of  "rabbit 
lands"  are  among  their  possessions — some  unique 
laws,  written  and  unwritten,  appear  among  them. 
An  instance  is  their  law  regulating  the  gathering 
of  walnuts.  As  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  nuts  to 
satiate  the  rapacity  of  all  the  boys  and  their  capt- 
ured squirrels,  some  were  in  the  habit  of  shaking 
the  trees  out  of  due  season,  on  the  early-bird-and- 
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worm  principle.  The  more  prudent — or  lazier — 
squirrel  owners,  liorrified  that  such  green  walnuts 
should  be  gathered,  agitated  the  question  until,  in 
full  meeting,  it  was  decided  a  certain  day  should 
:annually  be  chosen  by  vote  for  walnut  harvest,  and 
not  until  after  breakfast  on  such  day  should  any 
tree  be  disturbed.  On  the  appointed  morning,  as 
soon  after  the  command  "break  ranks!"  as  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  each  boy  allows,  he  darts  off  at 
-full  speed  to  some  particularly  prolific  tree,  perhaps 
miles  distant,  which  he  has  determined  on  before- 
hand. Many  an  exciting  cross-country  race  takes 
place  between  boys  bound  for  the  same  walnuts. 
•Still  further  regulations  provide  for  contingencies 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  harvest. 

Birds'  nests  and  squirrels'  holes  are  made  private 
property  by  a  tag  attached  to  the  tree  bearing  the 
date  and  the  finder's  name.  During  that  year  this 
tree  is  inviolate  as  to  its  squirrels  and  eggs.  Very 
much  more  complex  are  the  laws  providing  for  the 
holding  and  "  inheritance'  of  the  land  on  which 
rabbits  may  be  trapped. 

The  McDonogh  boy's  life,  of  which  these  are  a 
few  bare  outlines,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  • 
that  "'the  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both 
in  mode  and  anangement  with  the  education  of 
mankind  as  considered  historically  ;  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge 
in    the   race."     Here    at  McDonogh  we  have   with 


wonderful  clearness  the  economic  and  constitutional 
development  of  man  mirrored  in  the  processes  by 
which  these  youngsters  have  framed,  generally  in 
full  moot,  a  body  of  laws  regulating  individual  and 
corporate  property  and  rights.  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
of  Baltimore,  has  published  among  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  studies  a  most  admirable  and  schol- 
arly monogi'aph  on  this  subject,  which  he  named 
"Rudimentary  Society  Among  Boys"  and  which 
was  evolved  from  a  long  personal  experience  at 
McDonogh. 

COLONEL  ALLAN  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS. 

Any  sketch  of  the  McDonogh  institute  would 
be  entirely  incomplete  without  a  word  concerning 
the  late  Colonel  William  Allan,  who  directed  every 
detail  of  the  school  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
its  existence.  He  died  three  years  ago,  leaving 
pupils,  alumni,  and  faculty  sorrowing  as  for  a 
father.  Colonel  Allan  was  a  man  of  the  most 
eminent  ability,  conceded  America's  best  military 
critic  on  the  civil  war.  A  distinguished  and  orig- 
inal mathematician,  he  combined  with  his  unusual 
grasp  on  the  theoretical  sciences  an  even  more  rare 
administrative  ability  and  practical  judgment.  With 
these  qualifications,  which  would  have  brought  his 
name  into  men's  mouths  whatever  profession  or 
calling  he  had  chosen,  he  deliberately  went  into 
the  wilderness  and  s{)ent  the  best  sixteen  years  of 
his  life  in  making  the  McDonogh  School.  One  of 
the  most  noble,  patient,  and  tactful  men  who  ever 
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lived,  he  was  and  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  every 
boy  who  knew  iiini. 

Th^re  was  but  one  man  to  have  succeeded  him, 
and  this  was  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Lyle,  his  second  in 
command  from  the  first,  the  present  principal  of 
the  school. 

Naturally,  the  success  of  this  institution  has  been 
due  to  its  great  good  fortune  in  having  such  men 
as  its  makers.  Their  personal  attributes  were  a 
necessary  help  to  the  pedagogical  and  psychological 
principles — in  themselves  admirable — on  which  the 
school  was  developed.  Of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance in  this  success  has  been  the  matronship,  since 
the  beginning  in  1873,  of  a  charming  Virginia  lady, 
Mrs.  Josepha  Young,  whose  grace  and  tact  have  dis- 
guised utterly  the  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

THE  VISIBLE  BESULTS  OF  M'DONOGH. 

The  net  results  of  a  school  are  to  be  gauged  in  the 
alumni.  The  needy  class  of  boys  which  forms  the 
constituency  of  McDonogh — they  are  almost  always 
orphans  or  fatherless — are  transferred  from  a  posi- 
tion of  decided  disadvantage  with  the  world  to  a 
standard  decidedly  above  the  average.  The  sixteen- 
year-old  graduate  starting  out  to  make  his  living  in 
the  city  obtains  a  "place"  directly  because  he  is  a 
"McDonogh  boy."  If  he  has  remained  at  school  a 
year  longer  on  a  scholarship,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  university,  he  has  a  better  chance  at  matricu- 
lation than  the  candidates  turned  out  by  expensive 
"coaches"  and  special  preparatory  schools.  The  in- 
visible advantages  of  his  outdoor  life  and  the  careful 
training  of  his  sense-perceptions  and  muscles  are 
incalculable. 

No  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  work 
of  Colonel  Allan  and  Mr.  Lyle  than  the  repeated 
attempts  of  wealthy  parents  to  have  their  sons  en- 


tered at  McDonogh  as  pay  scholars.  So  urgent 
were  the  solicitations  in  this  direction  that  Colonel 
Allan  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  scheme  in 
mind  by  which  such  a  class  of  pupils  might  be 
received,  adding  a  much-needed  increment  to  the 
income  of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion  of  this  little  sketch,  which  gives 
no  idea  of  really  the  most  admirable  side  of  McDon- 
ogh—its  perfect  esprit  de  corps,  its  thoroughness 
in  detail,  the  fresh  candor  of  its  useful  life— the 
writer  would  call  attention  to  President  Daniel  C. 
Oilman's  charming  essay,  "Concerning  Boys,"  in  a 
very  recent  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan.  This 
eminent  trainer  of  boys  and  men  concludes  by 
pointing  out  three  departments  which  he  hopes  to 
see  created  or  emphasized  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  future  preparatory  school :  (1)  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences,  at  first  hand  if  jjossible,  (2) 
of  modern  languages,  and  (3)  of  Bible  history  and 
its  geography.  It  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that 
these  happen  to  be  three  distinctive  marks  of  the 
course  at  McDonogli,  quite  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  differentiate  her  from  other  schools.  The  third, 
was  developed  in  Colonel  Allan's  regime  under  his 
personal  supervision.  His  regular  Bible  classes  were 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  topographical  maps  of 
Palestine  and  Egj^pt.  At  the  end  of  each  session 
one  of  the  great  events  was  the  awarding  of  the 
"  Bible  prize"  for  the  best  examination  paper  on  the 
subjects  of  the  course  just  completed. 

McDonogh  numbers  but  nineteen  years ;  slie  is 
young  yet  in  what  is  going  to  be  a  gloriously  useful 
career.  But  the  roll-call  of  her  first  classes  already 
shows  successful  business  men,  lawyers,  teachers, 
and  engineers.  They  and  their  younger  brethren 
alike  are  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  are  gla« 
to  give  honor  where  it  is  due. 
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BY  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


SO  mucli  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  it  was  with  some  sinking  of  heart  I  ventured 
to  select  him  as  a  subject  for  my  next  character 
sketch.  But  I  took  heart  of  grace  when  I  remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  describe 
their  subject  as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his  best,  and 
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not  as  he  appears  to  his  enemies  at  his  worst.  So  I 
surrendered  myself  to  the  full  luxury  of  painting 
what  may  be  described  as  the  heroic  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Mr.  Gladstone  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
excited  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion  of  millions  of 


his  countrymen.  There  are  plenty  of  other  people 
ready  to  fill  in  the  shadows.  This  paper  claims  in  no- 
way  to  be  a  critical  estimate  or  a  judicial  suniming-Tip> 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  living  Englishmen.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
catch,  as  it  were,  the  outline  of  the  heroic  figure 
which  has  dominated  English  po- 
litics for  the  lifetime  of  this  gene- 
ration, and  thereby  to  explain 
something  of  the  fascination 
which  his  personality  has  exer- 
cised and  still  exercises  over  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time.  K 
his  enemies,  and  they  are  many, 
say  that  I  have  idealized  a  wily 
old  opportunist  out  of  all  recog- 
nition, I  answer  that  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  subjects  my 
portrait  is  not  overdrawm.  The 
real  Gladstone  may  be  other  than, 
this,  but  this  is  probably  more 
like  the  Gladstone  for  whom  the 
electors  believe  they  are  voting 
than  a  picture  of  Gladstone, 
"  warts  and  all,"  would  be.  And 
when  I  am  abused,  as  I  know  I 
shall  be,  for  printing  such  a 
sketch,  I  shall  reply  that  there  is 
at  least  one  thing  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  To  those  who  know  him 
best  in  his  own  household,  and  to 
those  who  only  know  him  as  a. 
great  name  in  history,  my  sketch 
will  only  appear  faulty  because 
it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man. 

THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  to  the 
men  of  to-day  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  extreme  old  age.  Age 
is  so  frequently  dotage,  that  when. 
a  veteran  appears  who  presei-ves' 
the  heart  of  a  boy  and  the  happy 
audacity  of  youth  under  the 
"lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and 
bare  "  of  aged  manhood,  it  seems 
as  if  there  is  something  super- 
natural about  it,  and  all  men  feel 
the  fascination  and  the  charm. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  gleefully  re- 
marked the  other  day,  has  broken 
the  record.  He  has  outlived  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
died  when  eighty-one;  and  Thiers,  who  only  lived  to 
be  eighty.  The  blind  old  Dandolo,  in  Byron's  familiar 
verse — 

The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 
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had  not  more  energy  than  the  Liberal  leader,  who 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year  has  more  verve,  and 
spring,  and  go,  than  any  of  his  lieutenants,  not  exclud- 
ing the  youngest  recruit.  There  is  something  im- 
posing and  even  sublime  in  the  long  procession  of 
years  which  bridge  as  with  eighty-two  arches  the 
abj-ss  of  past  time,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of 
Canning,  and  of  Castlereagh,  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
Wellington.  His  parhamentary  career  extends  over 
sixty  years  —  the  lifetime  of  two  generations.  He  is 
the  custodian  of  all  the  traditions,  the  hero  of  the 
experience  of  successive  administrations,  from  a 
time  dating  back  longer  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues can  remember.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  had  a  leading  part  in  making  or  in  unmaking 
Cabinets,  he  has  served  his  Queen  and  his  country  in 
almost  every  capacity  in  office  and  in  opposition,  and 
yet  to-day,  despite  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
malaria  of  political  wirepulling,  his  heart  seems  to  be 
as  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  If  some  who  remember 
"the  old  Parliamentary  hand"  should  whisper  that 
the  innocence  of  the  dove  is  sometimes  compatible 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  sei-pent,  I  make  no  dissent. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  dove,  and  to  be  as  sUly  as  a  dove. 
It  is  easy  to  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  wicked, 
let  us  say,  as  Mr.  Governor  Hill  or  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
But  it  is  the  combination  that  is  difficult,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  combination  is  almost  ideally  com- 
plete. 

HIS  PERENNIAL  YOUTH. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  old  enough  to  be  the  grandfather 
of  the  younger  race  of  politicians,  but  his  courage, 
his  faith,  and  his  versatilitj',  put  the  youngest  of 
them  to  shame.  It  is  this  ebullience  of  youthful 
energy,  this  inexhaustible  vitality,  which  is  the 
admiration  and  the  despair  of  his  contemporaries. 
Surely  when  a  schoolboy  at  Eton  he  must  somewhere 
have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  or  have  been  bathed 
by  some  beneficent  fairy  in  the  well  of  perpetual 
youth.  Gladly  would  many  a  man  of  fifty  exchange 
physique  with  this  hale  and  hearty  octogenarian. 
Only  in  one  respect  does  he  show  any  trace  of  advanc- 
ing years.  His  hearing  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was, 
but  still  it  is  far  better  than  that  of  Cardinal  Manning 
who  became  very  deaf  in  the  closing  years.  Other- 
wise Mr.  Gladstone  is  hale  and  heartj'.  His  eye  is 
not  dim,  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.  A  splen- 
did physical  frame,  carefully  preserved,  gives  every 
promise  of  a  continuance  of  his  green  old  age. 

HIS  PRESENT  PROSPECT  OF  LITE. 

His  political  opponents,  who  began  this  Parliament 
by  confidently  calculating  upon  his  death  before  the 
dissolution,  are  now  beginning  to  admit  that  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  survive 
the  century.  Nor  was  it  quite  so  fantastic  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight,  when  an  ingenious  disciple  told 
him  the  other  day  that  by  the  fitness  of  things  he 
ought  to  live  for  twenty  years  yet.  "  For,"  said  this 
political  arithmetician,  "you  have  been  twenty-six 
years  a  Tory,  twenty-six  years  a  Whig  Liberal,  and 
you  have  been  only  six  years  a  Radical  Home  Ruler. 


To  make  the  balance  even  you  have  twenty  years  still 
to  serve." 

Sir  Provo  Wallis,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  who 
died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  one  hundi-ed,  had  not 
a  better  constitution  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  had  it 
been  more  carefully  preserved  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  our  naval  war.  If  the  man  who  smelt  powder 
in  the  famous  fight  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannon  lived  to  read  the  reports  of  the  preparations 
for  the  great  exhibition  at  Cliicago,  it  is  not  so  incred- 
ible that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  at  least  be  in  the  foretop 
of  the  State  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  thought  is  enough  to  turn  the  Tories  green  with 
sickening  despair,  that  the  chances  of  his  hfe  from  a 
hf e  insurance  office  point  of  view  are  probably  much 
better  than  Lord  Salisbury's.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  endear  him  so 
much  to  his  party.  He  is  always  making  his  enemies 
sick  with  despairing  jealousy.  He  is  the  great  polit- 
ical evergreen,  who  seems,  even  in  his  political  life,  to 
have  borrowed  something  of  immortality  from  the 
fame  which  he  has  won.  He  has  long  been  the  Grand 
Old  Man.  If  he  lives  much  longer  he  bids  fair  to  be 
known  as  the  immortal  old  man  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

ADMIRABLE   CPICHTON  REDIVTVUS. 

Of  Mm,  as  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  said  that  age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  at  present  absorbed  in  Home  Rule. 
He  is  and  always  has  been,  in  one  sense,  a  man  of  one 
idea.  But  while  he  is  seemingly  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one  set  object,  he  is  all  the  while  making  a 
diligent  understudy  of  other  questions,  with  which  he 
will  ere  long  astonish  the  world  with  his  famiharitj'. 
He  cotild  probably  amaze  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  at  this 
moment  by  his  familiarity  with  the  eight  hours'  ques- 
tion, and  could  give  the  London  County  Council 
invaluable  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  replenishing 
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its  impoverished  exchequer.  Even  when  apparently 
consumed  by  his  preoccupation  about  Ireland  or  Bul- 
garia, he  snatches  time  to  review  "  Ecce  Homo,"  to 
discourse  on  the  Ol.nnpian  gods,  or  to  write  essays 
about  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  He  is  a  wonderful  all- 
Toiind  man.  No  one  can  stand  up  to  him  in  a  fair 
fight  and  not  be  rolled  over  in  the  first  or  second 
round.  He  is  the  veritable  Lancelot  of  the  Par- 
liamentary arena,  and  before  his  imerring  lance  every 
crest  goes  down.  He  may  not  do  everything  he  puts 
his  hand  to  better  than  any  other  man  who  makes 
that  si)ecial  tiling  the  sole  stvidy  of  a  lifetime,  but  he 
does  m*ore  thuigs  better  than  any  other  li\Tng  man. 
And  some  tilings  he  does  supremely  well,  as  well  as  if 
he  had  spent  Ms  whole  life  in  acquiring  mastery  of 
the  art.  As  a  financier  and  as  a  popular  orator  he 
stands  unrivaled. 

HIS  PLUCK  AND  STAYING  POWER. 

Another  great  secret  of  his  popularity  is  his  mar- 
velous courage,  resource  and  indomitable  resolution. 
The  British  public  likes  pluck  in  public  men,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  pluck  enough  to  supply  a  couple  of 
Cabinets.  "  There  is  no  man  living,'*  remarked  a 
naval  officer  some  time  ago,  "  who  would  have  made 
so  splendid  an  admii-al  of  the  old  type  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone if  he  had  only  been  in  the  navy.  Once  let  him 
be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and 
lie  would  fight  against  any  odds,  nail  his  colors  to  the 
mast,  and  blow  uji  the  powder  magazine  rather  than 
siuTender."  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  remarked  with 
much  truth  that  much  of  the  interest  which  English- 
men take  in  politics  is  the  sporting  interest.  Politics 
are  to  them  a  great  game,  and  they  have  their  favor- 
ites for  place  and  power,  as  they  have  favorites  for 
the  Derby  or  St.  Leger.  They  look  upon  the  debates 
in  St.  Stephen's  very  much  as  their  ancestors  used  to 
look  ujion  a  cock  fight ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
regarded  by  combative  Englishmen  of  the  lower 
orders  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  great  Imperial 
Cockpit  there  is  no  gamer  bird  than  he.  The  "  Old 
'un"  always  comes  up  to  time,  and  displays  more 
vigor  and  spirit  than  any  combatant  in  the  lists.  He 
is  at  once  the  despair  and  envy  of  his  colleagues  and 
opiionents.  The  more  difficulties  there  are  to  be 
overcome  the  more  pleased  he  seems  to  be.  His  spirit 
rises  with  each  obstacle,  and  he  literally  revels  in  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  host  of  unexpected  barriers 
which  must  be  cleared  before  he  reaches  the  goal. 
All  this,  displayed  time  after  time,  under  the  most 
diverse  circumstances,  has  made  the  public  confident 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  so  sure  to  excel  himself 
as.  when  he  is  confronted  with  difficulties  that  would 
utterly  crush  a  weaker  man. 

THE  IDEAL  GLADSTONE. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centurj-  that  he  commands  the  homage  of  his 
countrymen.  The  English  and  Scotch  seldom  are  en- 
thusiastic alxiut  mere  intellectual  versatility  in  the 
smartest  mental  g>-mnastic.    We  are  at  bottom  a 


profoundly  religious  race,  and  those  who  would  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  must  touch  the  heart 
rather  than  the  lieatl  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
great  in  Parliamentary  cut  and  thrust  and  pany.  He 
is  wonderful  in  a  great  debate,  and  beyond  all  rivalry 
as  a  platform  orator  ;  but  the  great  secret  of  his  hold 
upon  the  popular  heart  is  the  p<)i)ular  conviction  that 
he  is  at  the  bottom  not  a  mere  old  Parliamentary 
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HAWARDEN  CHURCH. 

hand  or  cunning  lecturer,  but  like  a  knight  and  a  hero 
whenever  there  is  any  knightly  and  heroic  task  to  be 
done.  "  It  is  all  humbug,"  says  the  enemy,  "  he  is  a 
self-seeker  like  the  rest  of  us."  But  that  is  just  what 
the  mass  of  men  w^U  not  believe.  To  them  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  one  man  left  in  politics  now  that  Mr. 
Bright  is  dead,  who  is  capable  of  self-sacrifice.  If  a 
gulf  opened  in  our  forum  and  the  ciy  went  forth  for 
an  English  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is  from  Hawarden  that 
most  people  would  expect  the  answer  to  come.  He 
represents  the  element  of  the  ideal  in  our  political 
strife.  He  is  the  statesman  of  aspiration  and  of 
enthusiasm  ;  he  is  the  man  of  faith,  the  leader  of  the 
forlorn  hope,  the  heaven-sent  champion  of  the  desolate 
and  the  oppressed.  Many  of  us  for  years  needed  no 
other  watchword  than  ' '  Gladstone  "  to  nerve  us  for 
the  fray. 
Press  where  you  see  my  white  plume  shine  amid  the  ranks 

of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre, 
always  recurs  to  my  mind  when  thinking  over  the 
most  famous  of  those  dashing,  headlong  charges  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
supporters  of  the  oppressor. 

THE  SECRET   OF   HIS   POWER. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  the 
nation's  heart  is  the  belief  which  has  become  a  fixed 
conviction  with  the  masses  of  the  voters  that  he  is 
animiated  by  a  supreme  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people,  and  an  all-constraining  conviction  of 
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his  obligation  to  God.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away 
the  most  conspicuoiis  Christian  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation'now  left  among  ns.  Formerly  he  would  have 
divided  the  honors  with  Lord  Shaftesbtiry,  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  Mr.  Bright  and  Cardmal  Manning.  Now 
he  stands  alone;  nor  is  there  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop among  them  all  who  can  so  much  as  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment  so  far  as  the  popular  feelmg  goes. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  pillar  and 
prop  of  English  orthodoxy  left  among  us.  To  the 
ordinary  voter  here  and  beyond  the  seas  it  is  more 
important  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  unshaken  in  his  as- 
sent to  what  he  regards  as  the  eternal  verities  than 
that  all  the  bishops  in  all  the  Churches  should  un- 
hesitatingly affinn  their  faith  in  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nasius.  He  is  a  man  whose  intellect  they  respect,  even 
if  they  do  not  understand.  "  He  is  a  capable  man,  a 
practical  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  experienced 
statesman;  if  it  is  good  enough  for  him,  it  is  good 
enough  for  us."  So  reason  many  men  more  or  less 
logically,  and  so  the  ser^dces  in  Ha  warden  Parish 
Church,  where  Mr.  Gladstone  reads  the  lessons,  much 
more  than  any  cathedral  service,  have  come  to  have  a 
religious  importance  that  is  felt  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

THE  EPIC  STRAIN  IN  POLITICS. 

Men  see  what  they  bring.  They  find  what  they 
seek.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  many  a  mirror  in  which 
thej^  see  biit  the  reflection  of  their  own  faces.  The 
wii'epuUer  sees  in  him  but  a  glorified  image  of  him- 
self— a  Brocken  spectral  magnification  of  the  elec- 
tioneerer.  The  '^\aly,  wary  diplomat  discovers  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  wily  and  as  wary  as  himself,  masking 
behind  apparent  open-hearted  guilelessness  the  rus6 
acuteness  of  the  cleverest  fox  that  ever  baflfled  hounds. 
But  those  who  worship  him  do  not  see  those  elements 
in  his  character.  They  see  in  him  the  realization  of 
their  highest  ideal  of  chivalry  and  self-saciifice.  Wliat 
Lowell  said  of  Lamartine  represents  what  most  of 
those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone  think  of  him: 

No  fitting  mete  wand  hath  To-day 
For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature — 

Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature — 

Bard  who  with  some  diviner  art 

Has  touched  the  bard"s  true  lyre,  a  nations  heart. 

THE  HIGHER  NOTE. 

The  great  moments  in  our  recent  history,  when 
Enghshmen  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  to  live,  have 
most  of  them  been  associated  with  his  name.  •  The 
epic  strain  is  not  frequent  in  our  politics,  but  wherever 
it  has  occitiTed  of  recent  j-ears  we  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  has  touched,  and  he  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  higher  nature  of  man. 
His  appeal,  as  Emerson  would  saj',  is  alwaj's  to  the 
over  soul.  Said  one  of  his  colleagues  recently,  "  If  I 
w^ere  asked  what  was  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Gladstone's  power  I  shovild  say  that  he 
never  for  a  moment  forgets  or  allows  his  hearers  to 
forget  that  he  regards  man  as  a  moral  being.    He 


does  not  forget  that  they  are  soldiei'S,  voters,  toilers, 
merchants,  but  over  and  above  all  there  is  constantly 
present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  moral 
beings."  It  is  this  higher  note,  distinctly  audible 
above  all  the  dust  and  din  of  the  party  fight,  which 
constitutes  the  secret  of  his  charm. 

THE  KNIGHT   ERRANT  OF   LIBERTY. 

To  those  who  know  him  best  and  to  those  who 
know  him  least  he  is  ever  the  Knight  Errant  of  the 
World,  ever  ready  to  ride  off  on  some  feat  of  high 
emprise  at  the  summons  of  distressful  innocence  or 
outraged  justice.  The  man  whose  voice,  clear  as  a 
silver  trumpet,  rang  through  Europe  in  denunciation 
of  the  horrors  of  Neapolitan  dungeons  and  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  needs  no  other  title  ta 
enduring  fame.  His  two  pamphlets  paved  the  wa}^ 
for  the  liberation  of  two  peninsulas.  Italy  free  and 
indivisible  rose  from  the  grave  of  ages  at  his  kindlings 
summons  ;  and  Bulgaria  free,  but  not  j-et  undivided, 
is  the  living  monument  of  the  vivifjing  might  of  his- 
spoken  word.  He  was  in  both  the  Italian  and  the- 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Heaven's  Herald  of  tlie  Dawn, 
Like  Prometheus  he  became 

A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a  light 
Unsetting  as  the  Pole  star  ;  a  great  voice 

Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong. 

Nor  can  it  be  ignored  even  by  the  most  fanatical 
Unionist  that  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  has 
been  marked  by  the  same  passionate  enthusiasm, 
which,  if  it  had  been  displayed  in  relation  to  other 
lands,  would  have  excited  their  highest  admiration. 
As  the  Knight  of  Liberty,  sworn  to  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  inestimable 
service  to  the  men  of  his  generation. 

HIS  MORAL  GREATNESS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  banalities  and  pettinesses  which 
often  degrade  politics  to  the  low  level  of  a  butler's 
pantry,  he  has  towered  aloft,  majestic  even  when 
mistaken,  serving  the  good  cause  even  when  he 
opposed  it  better  than  many  of  those  who  tendered  it 
their  support  from  sordid  motives  or  the  mean  calcu- 
lations of  the  political  huckster.  He  towers  before 
us  like  one  of  his  ovni  OljTupian  deities,  and  if  like 
these  ancients  he  occasionally  descends  to  the  haunts 
of  mortal  men,  and  condescends  like  Jove  to  veiy 
human  frailities,  he  is  still  of  Ol3anpus,  Ohnnpian. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  decreed  by  the  fates  to  do  the 
meanest  of  actions,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  destiny 
until  he  had  suiTOtmded  the  hateful  deed  with  a  verj' 
nimbus  of  supematual  splendor.  Until  he  has  con- 
\Tnced  himself  that  a  thing  is  noble  and  righteous, 
and  altogether  excellent  either  in  itself  or  because  it 
is  the  destmed  means  to  a  supremely  righteous  end, 
he  vrill  not  hear  of  it.  Hence  although  there  may  be 
somewhat  imreal  about  this,  it  is  real  enough  to  him. 
If  it  is  theatrical,  he  has  been  so  long  on  the  stage 
that  he  feels  naked  and  forlorn  Avithout  his  moral 
buskins. 


GLADSTONE:    A   CHARACTER   SKETCH. 
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But  it  is  not  theatrical — save  in  its  mere  fringes  and 
comers.  The  main  warp  and  woof  of  his  life's  work 
has  been  simply  honestly  sincere.  This  is  obscured 
from  many  bj'  Gordon  and  Home  Rule.  But  there 
was  no  insincerity  in  his  dealings  with  Gordon.  Mis- 
takes there  were  no  doubt,  many  and  grievous,  but 
tjiey  were  mistakes  of  honest  conviction  based  on  im- 


MK.    GLADSTONE   IN    1882. 

perfect  acquaintance  -wath  facts.  As  to  Home  Rule, 
the  suddenness  of  his  declaration  in  favor  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  when  Mr.  Pamell  acquired  the  balance- 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  no  more  proof 
of  his  insincerity  than  the  porting  of  the  helm  when 
the  ^^ind  suddenly  shifts  proves  that  the  helmsman  is 


a  dishonest  rogue.  Mr,  Gladstone  is  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  an  idealist  and  a  man  of  affairs.  He  is  a 
dreamer  of  di-eams,  no  doubt,  but  he  dreams  them 
only  as  a  civil  engineer  draws  up  his  plans  and  speci- 
fications with  a  view  to  having  them  carried  out. 
They  are  on  paper  to-day,  only  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  brick  and  concrete  and  stone  to-morrow.  He 
may  have  his  preferences  for  brick  or  concrete  or  stone 

in  constructing  a  bridge, 
but  that  is  a  detail.  His 
supreme  object  is  to  make 
a  bridge.  He  may  adver- 
tise for  brick,  believing  that 
to  be  the  best,  and  if  brick 
is  to  be  had  he  will  build 
with  it.  But  if,  after  doing 
his  best,  there  is  not  a  brick 
nor  half  a  brick  to  be 
bought  in  the  whole  of  the 
market,  then  promptly 
without  much  lamentation 
over  the  missing  bricks  he 
wQl  take  the  stone  or  rub- 
ble that  lies  ready  to  hand 
and  make  his  bridge  of  that. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get 
the  bridge  built,  and  the 
moment  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  brick  is  to  be 
had,  is  the  moment  when  it 
is  time  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  next  best  material 
which  can  be  obtained. 
Every  one  recognizes  this 
in  the  buildrng  of  bridges. 
But  in  politics  it  is  consid- 
ered needful  that  a  certain 
period  of  lamentation  over 
the  dearth  of  bricks  should 
intervene  before  the  order 
is  given  for  the  stone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  acts  in  politics  as 
an  engineer  in  the  building 
of  bridges.  He  does  not 
waste  time  in  vain  conven- 
tionalites,  and  when  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Irish 
had  made  up  their  minds 
never  to  be  content  without 
Home  Rule,  and  had  showm 
it  by  the  practical  and  con- 
stitutional method  of  re- 
tiirning  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Home  Rulers 
to  Westminster,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone bowed  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 

THE  QUIXOTE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  before  us,  that  his  course  has  been  swayed  by 
calculating  self-interest.    He  has  been  the  very  mad- 
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man  of  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Worldly- 
Wiseman.  '■  No  man,"  said  he.  the  other  day,  '•  has 
ever  committed  suicide  so  often  as  I,"  and  that  wit- 
ness is  trae.  The  first  and  perhaps  most  tj^pical  of 
all  his  many  suicides  was  his  resignation  of  his  seat 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet,  not  because  he  disap- 
proved of  the  Majmooth  Grant,  but  because,  as  he 
had  at  one  time  wTitten  against  it,  he  was  determined 
that  his  advocacy  of  it  should  be  purged  of  the  least 
taint  ot  self-interest.  As  Mr.  George  Russell  rightly 
remarks  "  This  was  an  act  of  Parliamentary  Quixot- 
ism too  eccentric  to  be  mtelligible.  It  argued  a  fas- 
tidious sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  a  nice  sense 
ot  political  propriety  so  opposed  to  the  sordid  selfish- 
ness and  unblushing  tergiversation  of  the  ordinary 
place-hunter  as  to  be  almost  offensive."  But  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  then,  so  he  has  been  all  his  life — the 
very  Quixote  of  Conscience.  Judged  by  every  stand- 
ard of  human  probability,  he  has  ruined  himself  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  He  is  always  mining  him- 
self, and  always  rising,  like  the  phoenix,  in  renewed 
youth  from  the  ashes  of  his  funeral  pyre.  As  was 
said  in  homely  phrase  some  years  ago,  he  always 
keeps  bobbing  up  again.  Wliat  is  the  secret  of  this 
wonderful  capacity  of  revival  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  find  even  his  blunders  help  him, 
and  the  affirmation  of  principles  that  seem  to  be  de- 
structive to  all  chance  of  the  success  of  his  policy  ab- 
solutely helps  him  to  its  realization  ? 

From  a  merely  human  standpoint  it  is  inexplicable. 
But 

If  I'ight  or  wrong  on  this  God's  world  of  ours 

Be  leagued  with  higher  Powers, 

then  the  mystery  is  not  so  insoluble.  He  believed  in 
the  higher  Powers.  He  never  shrank  from  putting 
his  faith  to  the  test,  and  on  the  whole,  who  can  deny 
that  for  his  country  and  for  himself  he  has  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  verification  of  his  working  hypothesis  ? 

WALKING  BY  FAITH,   NOT  BY  SIGHT. 

"  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  he  said  once  ; 
"  and  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  those  who  are  m  poli- 
tics is  this  necessary."  It  is  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  the  eternal  principles,  the  great  invisible 
moral  sanctions  that  men  are  wont  to  call  the  laws  of 
God,  which  alone  supply  a  safe  guide  through  this 
mortal  wilderness. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here  ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  wm  a  world  :  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery's  simple  gi-avitation  drawn  ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 
And  by  the  Present's  hps  repeated  still  i 

In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 
Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  hesitated  to  counter  at 
sharp  right  angles  the  passion  and  the  fury  of  the 
day.  Those  who  represent  him  as  ever  strong  upon 
the  stronger  side  willfully  shut  their  eyes  to  half  his 
history.  He  challenged  Lord  Palmerston  over  the 
Don  Pacifico  question,  when  the  doctrine  Civis  Ro- 
maniis  Sum  was  in  the  first  freshness  of  its  glory,  and 


was  believed  to  have  wrecked  himself  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  when  in  1876  he  countered  even  more  reso- 
lutely the  fantastic  Jingoism  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  come  after  and  enter  into  the 
spoils  gained  by  sacrifices  of  which  they  themselves 
were  incapable  to  describe  the  Bulgarian  agitation  as 
an  astute  party  move.  The  party  did  not  think  so. 
Its  leaders  did  not  think  so.  Some  of  those  who  now 
halloo  loud  enough  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  were  then 
bitter  enough  in  their  complaint  that  he  had  wrecked 
his  party.  One  at  least,  who  was  constrained  to  say 
the  other  thing  in  public,  made  up  for  it  by  bitter  and 
contemptuous  cavilings  in  private.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  mistaken,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  winning  card  all  along.  But 
no  one  knew  it  at  the  time  when  the  card  had  to  be 
played,  certainly  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  He 
simply  saw  his  duty  a  dead  sure  thing,  and,  like  Jim 
Bludso  on  the  burning  boat,  "  He  went  for  it  there 
and  then."  It  turned  up  trumps,  but  no  one  knew 
how  heavy  were  the  odds  against  it  save  those  wha 
went  through  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  that  testing" 
and  trying  time  by  his  side. 

ATHANASIUS  CONTRA  MUNDUM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  doubt  been  often  and  mar- 
velously  successful.  But  sometimes,  when  he  has 
been  most  right,  he  has  been  most  hopelessly  beaten. 
He  was,  by  universal  consent,  right  in  opposing  the 
absurd  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill;  he  was  also  right  in 
opposing  the  puerile  bill  to  put  dowm  Ritualism;  but 
on  both  occasions  he  was  powerless  against  the  popu- 
lar frenzy.  It  might  have  been  the  same  in  Ms  war- 
fare against  Jingoism.  The  certainty  of  failure  did 
not  daunt  him  in  his  strenuous  struggle,  carried  at 
tunes  to  the  length  of  positive  obstruction,  against 
the  Divorce  Bill. 

In  these  matters  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  cg-lculate. 
When  he  sees  clearly  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  does 
it ;  and  it  is  this  habit  of  walking  according  to  the 
light  that  is  given  him,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left,  that  has  given  him  his  unique  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  the  imagination  of  his  country- 
men. 

THE   MIGHT  OF  HIS  CONVICTIONS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
Pope  who  fully  believes  in  his  own  infallibility.  He 
possesses  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  inspiring 
faith  in  others — an  implicit  faith  in  himself.  The 
intense  consciousness  of  his  own  absolute  moral 
rectitude  has  its  drawbacks  no  doubt;  it  occasionally 
leads,  for  instance,  to  the  implied  assumption  that 
all  men  who  differ  from  him  must,  without  doubt, 
perish  everlastingly,  not  because  of  any  wi-ath  or  in- 
dignation on  his  part,  but  merely  because  to  oppose 
the  will  of  one  so  supremely  right  approximates  to- 
the  nature  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  reveals  an 
innate  depravity  which  merits  the  everlasting  burn- 
ings. Wlien  newspapers  and  politicians  oppose  him 
he  IS  not  vexed  ;  he  is  only  grieved  that  such  good 
men  should  go  so  far  astray,  and  sincerely  hopes  for 
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the  daj'  when  the  light  will  dawn  upon  their  souls 
and  they  will  understand  how  great  a  mistake  they 
have  made  in  opposing  the  schemes  which  he  has  de- 
vised for  the  alleviation  of  the  suifei-ings  of  his  race. 
In  the  August  of  1885  Lord  Aberdeen  said  : 
'*  Gladstone  intends  to  be  Pi-ime  Minister.  He  has 
great  qualifications,  but  some  serious  defects ;  the 
chief,  that  when  he  has  con\'inced  himself,  perhaps 
by  abstract  reasoning,  of  some  view,  he  thinks  that 
everyone  else  ought  to  see  it  at  once  as  he  does,  and 
can  make  no  allowance  for  differences  of  opinion." 

One  point  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  subject  to 
much  misapprehension  is  the  result  of  his  exceeding 
conscientiousness.  He  is  so  over-accurate  that  he 
often  seems  not  to  be  accurate  at  all.  He  is  so  care- 
ful to  make  the  finest  distinctions,  to  convey  to  a 
hair's  breadth  his  exact  meaning,  that  sometimes  he 
seems  to  be  refining  and  quibbling,  and  creating  loop- 
holes for  escape  at  some  future  time.  In  reality,  he 
always  teUs  the  truth  exactly  as  he  sees  it ;  but  he 
sees  it  so  clearl}-  and  with  such  mathematical  accuracy 
that  to  the  ordinary  man  who  never  sees  anything  as 
it  is,  but  only  as  it  appears,  the  difference  between 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
he  sees,  is  often  quite  inexplicable. 

HIS  GIFTS  OF  EXPOSITION. 

Like  all  great  orators  Mr.  Gladstone's  personality  is 
more  or  less  suffused  among  his  hearers.  It  is  a  kind 
of  hj-pnotism  to  which  an  audience  temporarily  suc- 
cumbs. In  the  House  of  Commons,  except  when  con- 
cluding a  great  debate,  that  peculiar  magnetic  power 
is  less  plainly  manifest  than  when  he  is  swaying  at 
will  the  fierce  democracy.  But  for  argumentative 
cogency  and  sledge-hammer  cogency,  some  of  his 
great  Parliamentary  performances  are  unrivaled. 

As  an  expositor  of  an  intricate  and  involved  subject 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  veritable  genius.  In  his  Budget 
speeches  he  made  financial  figures  as  fascinating  as  a' 
fairy  tale,  and  he  could  make  even  a  speech  on  the 
Irish  Land  question  interesting.  As  a  sophist  no  one 
can  beat  him  among  li\'ing  men.  The  marvelous 
subtlety  of  his  intellect  enables  him  to  make  what- 
ever cause  he  undertakes  to  defend  appear  for  the  time 
the  only  po.s.sible  cause  that  a  decent  man  could  es- 
pouse. ' '  He  is  plausible,"  %vrote  a  critic  in  1 838, ' '  even 
when  most  in  error,"  a  characteristic  which  he  has 
never  lost ;  and  equally  true  is  another  observation  of 
the  same  critic  that,  "when  it  suits  himself  or  his 
party,  he  can  apply  himself  with  the  strictest  close- 
ness to  the  real  point  at  issue ;  when  to  evade  the 
point  is  deemed  most  x)olitic,  no  man  can  wander  from 
it  more  widely."  Mr.  Russell  recalls  that  when  an 
eminent  man  once  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  "Do  you 
ever  feel  nerv^ous  in  public  speaking  ? "  he  replied,  "  In 
opening  a  sul)ject  often,  in  reply  never."  Some  of  his 
replies  were  mastei-pieces  of  vigorous  argument  and 
decisive  logic.  One  was  the  famous  oration  in  which 
he  demolished  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  in  December, 
1852  :  another  was  that  in  which  he  replied  to  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Don  Pacifico  question  ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  famous  of  all  was  that  in  which  he 


summed  up  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  memorable  speech  in  which  he 
warned  his  opponents,  "  You  cannot  fight  against  the 
future.     Time  is  on  our  side." 

HIS  DRAMATIC  POWEK. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Gladstone  has  every  grace  but 
one.  He  has  never  cultivated  the  virtue  of  brevity. 
But  in  him  this  is  no  defect,  for  so  sweet  and  silvern 
is  his  speech  that  his  hearers  regret  when  the  stream 
ceases  to  flow.  One  quality  which  he  possesses  in 
eminent  degi-ee  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  recognized 
as  contributing  to  his  success  as  an  orator.  He  is  a 
born  actor.  I  have  alr«ady  referred  to  the  marvelous 
flexibility  of  his  features.  He  has  indeed  a  speaking 
face.  But  it  is  not  only  in  his  countenance  that  you 
see  his  dramatic  gift.  He  acts  as  he  speaks.  Not 
that  he  ventures  into  the  region  where  southern  ora- 
tors are  alone  at  ease,  but  within  the  restricted  limits 
of  gesture  and  action  allowed  to  an  English  speaker  he 
is  facile  princeps.  From  the  highest  tragedy  to  the 
lightest  comedy,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  broadest 
farce,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  everywhere  at  home. 

The  mere  physical  endurance  entailed  by  some  of 
his  great  speeches  is  in  itself  wonderful.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  repeatedly  spoken  three  hours  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  exciting  debate,  which  came  on  the  heels 
of  a  day  full  of  arduous  and  exhausting  ministerial 
work.  When  he  made  the  gi'eat  Budget  speech  of 
1853,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  financier, 
he  spoke  five  hours,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  his  hearers  followed  him  with  unabated 
interest  even  to  the  end. 

RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 

When  I  began  to  write  this  sketch  I  asked  Mr. 
Gladstone  if  I  might  talk  some  points  over  vrith  htm, 
and  in  answer  received  a  kind  and  characteristic  reply. 
I  naturally  availed  myself  of  the  permission,  and 
although  our  conversation  was  in  no  sense  an 
interview,  I  may  without  indiscretion  incorporate 
into  this  sketch  some  of  the  frequent  observations 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips  on  that  occasion. 
The  previous  evening  he  had  been  in  the  House 
pounding  away  with  all  his  ancient  vigor  about  the 
Mombasa  Railway,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  fatigue, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  have  aged  much  since  I  last  met 
him  by  appointment  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Rome.  He  was  alert,  vigorous,  and  full  of  his  old 
fire  and  animation,  confident  as  to  the  future,  and 
full  of  complacency  as  to  the  past  —  with  the  cus- 
tomary and  inevitable  reserves  and  limitations. 

THE  KEY  TO   HIS  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  trjing  to  make  a  diagram 
of  his  career  in  the  shape  of  a  gradually  rising  tide 
which  submerged  first  one  and  then  another  i)eak, 
but  that  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
plan,  for  the  church  and  finance  had  so  many  peaks. 
In  some  cases  the  dividing  of  the  ways  had  been 
clearly  traced,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Irish  Church 
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and  in  Home  Riile,  but  how  could  we  mark  the 
watersheds  of  different  phases  of  thought  tlu-ough 
which  he  had  passed  ? 

"They  are  numberless,"  he  said,  "and  all  differ 
one  from  the  other  according  to  the  subject.  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  But  there  is  one 
great  fact  which,  as  I  often  say,  is  the  key  to  all  these 
changes.  I  was  educated  to  regard  liberty  as  an 
evil ;  I  have  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  good.  That  is  a 
formula  wliich  siifficiently  exjilains  all  the  changes  of 
iny  political  convictions.  Excepting  in  that  particu- 
lar, I  am  not  conscious  of  having  changed  much. 
I  love  antiquity,  for  instance,  quite  as  much  as  I  used 
to  do.  I  have  never  been  a  lover  of  change,  nor  do  I 
regard  it  as  a  good  in  itself ;  hberty,  however,  is  a 
good  in  itself,  and  the  growing  recognition  of  that  is 
the  key  to  all  these  changes  of  wliich  you  speak." 

THE  BLACK  SPOT  ON  THE  SUN. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  although  fairly  well  satisfied  con- 
cerning political  progress,  is  troubled  and  sore  at  heart 
aboiit  one  matter.  He  entertains  m  all  their  ancient 
rigor  his  objections  to  Divorce.  It  is  now  past  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Divorce  Bill  was  car- 
ried m  the  face  of  his  most  resolute  opposition.  Mr. 
Russell,  fi'om  whose  admirable  monograph  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  I  am  constantly  quoting,  thus  summarizes 
the  story:  "  He  spoke  more  than  seventy  times  on  the 
various  stages  of  the  Bill,  endeavoring  first  to  defeat 
it  on  the  clear  ground  of  principle,  then  to  postpone 
it  for  more  matm-e  consideration,  and  when  beaten 
in  these  attempts  to  purge  it  of  its  most  glaringly 
offensive  features."  I  found  that  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  exjierience  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
only,  if  possible,  more  so.  "I  hold  to  my  old  posi- 
tion," he  said;  "  but,"  he  added,  with  great  emphasis, 
•"  although  I  admit,  as  we  must  admit,  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  question,  marriage  seems  to  me  a 
great  mj'stery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  whole  world,  and  when  I  thmk  of  it  I 
alwaj's  feel  that  we  must  fall  back  on  the  old  saying, 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Marriage  is  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  world. 
Biit,"  he  went  on,  becoming  veiy  gi'ave,  "  I  must  say 
that  of  late  years  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  facts,  and  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  check  them  by  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent and  impartial  observers,  there  has  been  a  very 
■widespread  change  for  the  worse  in  this  matter.  That 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  marriages  which  obviously 
tva'n  out  bad  is  gi'eater  now — much  greater — than  it 
w^as  before.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Divorce  Act.  I  recognize  with  gratitude  that 
thei'e  has  not  been  that  great  multiplication  of  di- 
vorce which  we  at  one  time  anticipated,  but  tlie  fact 
seems  to  me  indisputable  that,  taking  the  higher 
classes,  maniages  are  not  made  on  such  high  princi- 
ples as  they  used  to  be.  Take  from  1832  to  1857,  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  compare  it  with  the  following 
quarter  of  a  century  and  you  will  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  conspicuously  unhappy  marriages  has  verj-  con- 
siderably increased.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact  wiiich  I 


fear  cannot  be  denied.     I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  the 
society  with  wiiich  I  am  personally  acquainted." 

This,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  correct,  is  so 
serious  as  to  counterbalance  the  gains  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  this 
depravation  of  matrimony  had  gone  on  side  by  side 
with  an  unmistakable  re\ival  of  spiritual  rehgion  in 
the  Chtu'ch. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  all  his  lifelong  been  so  sedulous 
an  opponent  of  sw^ashbucklerism  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  that  some  of  us  have  felt  that  he  tmderesti- 
inated  the  pro^idential  mission  of  Britain  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  Whether  or  not  Lord  Salisbury 
believes  in  England  as  the  old  Elizabethans  believed 
in  England,  there  are  very  few^  even  of  the  most  de- 
voted disciples  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  feel  that  he 
shares  the  life  and  inspiration  that  come  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  great  role  wiiich  we  have  jilayed, 
and  are  plajing,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  made 
his  d^but  in  that  sphere  by  his  great  speech  against 
Lord  Palmerston's  Ciris  Eomaniis  Sum  doctrine,  and 
he  has  stuck  to  his  text  ever  since.  Somewiiere, 
di'owned  in  the  great  ocean  of  his  speeches,  there  may 
be  a  passage  in  wiiich  Mr.  Gladstone  indulges  in  the 
proud  sw^ell  of  soul  wiiich  every  patriot  must  experi- 
ence wiien  contemplating  the  position  accorded  to 
his  country  in  the  peopling,  in  the  governing,  and  in 
the  civilizing  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not  recur  to 
the  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  usually  so  bent  upon 
mortifjing  the  Old  Adam  of  national  pride,  that  he 
has  hardly  time  to  devote  a  sentence  to  the  expression 
of  the  awe  and  gratitude  with  which  he  recognizes 
the  immense  vocation  of  Britain  in  the  outer  world. 
"  Well,  you  know,"  he  said,  good  humoredly,  "  if  you 
have  a  son  wiio  is  somewiiat  forward  and  is  too  self- 
complacent,  and  you  have  frequently  to  chide  him 
for  that,  you  do  not  like  to  increase  his  complacency 
by  sounding  his  praises  too  much.  You  may  allow  it 
as  a  ti'eat,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  Ms  dailj^  bread.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  idea  is  exclusively  Con- 
servative. It  was  quite  the  reverse.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  almost  alone  in  asserting  it,  while  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
were  anti-Jingo  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable 
to-day.  But  I  fully  recognize  that  we  have  a  great 
mission.  The  work  of  England  has  been  gi-eat  in  the 
past,  but  it  will  be  still  greater  in  the  future.  Tliisis 
true,  I  believe,  in  its  broadest  sense  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  I  believe  it  is  also  tme  of  England 
herself.  I  think  that  the  part  wiiich  England  has  to 
play,  and  the  influence  of  England  in  the  w^oiid  will 
be  even  vaster  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-daj'.  England 
will  be  gi-eater  than  she  has  ever  been." 

"THE  TOO  GREAT  ORB  OF  OUR  FATE." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  seemed  to  be  too  much 
awed  by  the  responsibilities  ever  to  have  a  thought 
for  the  glories  of  Empire.  I  remember  in  1878  he 
had  remarked  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  deprecate  any  inordinate  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Empire  was  because  he  thought  he  saw 
a  falling  off  in  the  morale  of  Indian  Civil  Service, 
that  we  did  not  nowadays  breed  such  men  as  the 
LawTences  and  others  who  had  built  up  the  fabric  of 
our  Eastern  Empire,  and  had  sustained  it  by  their 
single-souled  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  India.  He 
did  not  remember  this  when  I  recalled  it  to  him,  but 
he  said:  "Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  de- 
velopment of  morale,  I  do  not  see  the  necessary 
development  of  brain  power  to  enable  us  to  cope 
^vith  the  vaster  problems.  I  sometimes  say,"  he 
added,  "that  I  do  not  see  that  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  power  which  we  ought  to 
exjiect  on  the  principles  of  orthodox  Darwinian  de- 
velopment ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  slow  i)rocess.  But  I  do 
not  see  it  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we  are  stronger  but 
weaker  than  the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  I  would 
take  it  as  low  do-^ni  as  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong 
men,  stronger  in  brain  power  than  our  men.  Of 
course,  I  except  Napoleon.  There  was  a  brain  the 
strongest  and  most  mai^velous  that  was  ever  in  a 
human  skull.  His  intellect  was  colossal,  I  know  none 
more  powerful  or  immense." 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  persistent  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ideas  are  even  in  minor  matters  of  detail.  In  this 
foreboding  about  the  inadeqiiate  brain  power  of  the 
race,  he  is  exactly  where  he  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Writing  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  1838,  he  refen-ed  to 
this  subject  almost  exactly  as  he  did  to  me. 

Wliile  the  art  of  politics  from  day  to  day  embraces 
more  and  more  vital  questions,  and  enters  into  closer 
relations  with  the  characters  and  therefore  the  des- 
tinies of  men,  there  is,  I  fear,  a  falling  away  in  the 
intellectual  stature  of  the  generation  of  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  exercise  that  office  for  good.  While 
public  men  are  called  by  the  exigencies  of  their  posi- 
tion to  do  more  and  more,  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
accumulation  of  business,  the  bewildering  multiphca- 
tion  of  details,  an  indication  of  their  probable  ca- 
pacity to  do  less  and  less. 

How  tiTie  this  is  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
present  government.  What  tJiey  do  not  see  is  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  be  fovand  in  decentralization — 
in  other  words,  in  such  Home  Rule  as  will  relieve 
the  central  authorities  of  that  "bewildering  multipli- 
cation of  details  "  which  at  present  almost  absolutely 
preclude  the  taking  of  any  wide  outlook  or  statesman- 
like provision  of  the  problems  and  necessities  of  the 
futui'e. 

THE  MAJORITY  FOR  HOME  RULE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  next  general  election.  Let  it 
come,  soon  or  late,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
Nor  does  he  fear  that,  however  large  his  majority 
may  be,  it  will  be  too  large.  "Only  once,"  he  re- 
marked, "have  we  had  too  large  a  majority.  That 
was  in  1833,  immediately  after  the  Refonn  Act.  But 
even  if  we  had  as  large  a  majority'  now,  it  would  not 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  The  issue  is  now  so 
clearly  and  sharply  defined  that  there  would  be  no 


danger  of  disintegration,  excepting,  of  course,  from 
causes  which  would  be  eqiially  potent  if  the  majority 
were  smaller."  After  that— well,  that  question  did 
not  come  under  the  category  of  facts,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  keenly  alive  to  the  coming 
questions. 

AS  A  STATESMAN  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  statesman  has  done  several  nota- 
ble things  at  home  and  abroad,  to  live  in  history. 
He  has  contributed  more  than  any  single  man  with 
a  pen  and  a  voice  has  done,  to  create  Italy  and  to  de- 
stroy the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  As  Prime 
Minister  or  Plenipotentiary,  has  enlarged  Greece, 
transfeiTcd  Corfu,  and  established  British  influence 
in  Egjirt.  He  has  familiarized  the  public  with  the 
idea  of  the  European  concert,  not  merely  as  for  de- 
bate but  for  action,  and  has  maintained  in  times  of 
the  greatest  stress  and  stomi  that  Ritssia  was  not  out- 
side the  pale  of  human  civilization  or  of  Liberal  sym- 
pathy. In  Imperial  politics  he  has  constantly  con- 
demned the  strong  creed  of  the  swashbuckler.  He 
has  annexed  New  Guinea,  North  Borneo,  and  Bechu- 
analand,  but  he  has  sedulously  condemned  every  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  that  was  not  forced  iipon  us  by 
inexorable  necessity.  He  has  cleared  out  of  Afghan- 
istan and  retreated  from  the  Transvaal.  He  estab- 
lished the  great  precedent  of  the  Alabama  arbitration, 
and  was  the  first  British  statesman  to  recognize  that 
in  the  future  the  United  States  will  siipersede  Great 
Britain  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  speaking 
commvmities.  If  he  has  not  exactly  belittled  the 
Colonies,  he  has  never  cracked  them  up,  and  he  has 
always  and  everywhere  preached  the  doctrine  of  al- 
lowing them  to  go  their  own  way.  He  is  a  home- 
keeping  Scot,  whose  sympathies  have  never  really 
strayed  far  beyond  these  islands  except  in  the  case  of 
those  nations  struggling  and  rightly  striiggling  to  be 
free. 

STATESMANSHIP  IN  HOME  AFFAIRS. 

At  home  his  chief  exploits  have  been  the  reform  of 
the  tariff,  the  establishment  of  free  trade,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  He  was  the  real  author  of 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  workmen  of  the 
towns,  and  the  actiial  author  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  rm-al  householder.  He  established  secret  vot- 
ing, and  agi'eed  to  give  effect  to  the  Tory  demand  for 
single-member  constituencies.  It  was  in  his  admin- 
istration that  the  first  Education  Act  was  passed,  and 
that  purchase  in  the  army  was  abolished.  He  has 
done  his  share  in  the  liberation  of  labor  from  the 
Combination  Laws,  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
and  in  the  repeal  of  University  Tests.  He  first  taught 
the  democracy,  by  the  great  object  lesson  of  his  Irish 
Land  Act,  that  the  so-called  cast-iron  laws  of  political 
economy  could  be  banished  to  Saturn,  and  that  the 
whole  power  and  resoiirces  of  the  Imperial  State  could 
be  emi)loyed  to  set  poor  men  up  in  biisiness  on  their 
ovvTi  account.  He  was  the  first  to  disestablish  and 
disendow  a  National  Church,  and  to  compel  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establisliing 
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subordinate  and  statutory  parliaments  within  the 
British  Isles.  Over  and  above  all  else  he  the  scholar, 
the  statesman  and  the  Nestor  of  Parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, was  the  first  to  bring  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate questions  of  foreign  policy  to  the  rude  but  de- 
cisive test  of  the  mass  meeting,  and  transferred  the 
motive  force  of  the  British  State  from  Parliament  to 
the  platform. 

HIS  PLACE   IN  HISTORY. 

A  nobleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  gi'eat  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wTote  in  1887  the  following  com- 
parative study  of  his  place  in  history: — "  Among  the 
great  English  statesmen  whose  figures  will  loom  large 
through  the  dusk  of  departed  centuries  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  will  occupy  a  leading  place.  Chat- 
ham could  inspire  a  nation  with  liis  energy,  but  com- 
pared with  Gladstone  he  was  poorly  furnished  both 
with  knowledge  and  ideas.  Fox,  who  probably  most 
resembles  him  as  a  debater,  had  never  an  opportunity 
of  pro\'ing  in  office  whether  he  possessed  any  talents 
for  administration.  Pitt,  as  the  strongest  Minister 
who  probably  ever  directed  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try, has  left  no  monument  of  legislation  by  which  he 
can  be  remembered.  Canning  was  a  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  notliing  else.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  recognizes  as  his  master,  although  an  es- 
timable administrator,  a  useful  debater,  and  a  com- 
petent tactician,  never  showed  any  trace  of  the  divine 
spark  of  geniiis  which  reveals  itself  at  every  turn  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  posterity  will  regard  him  as  uniting 
the  highest  merits  of  all  his  predecessors  without 
their  drawbacks.  But  he  alone  combines  the  elo 
quence  of  Fox,  the  experience  of  Chatham,  the  cour- 
age of  Pitt,  with  the  financial  and  administrative 
capacity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  combines  aU  those 
qualities  with  a  many-sided  catholicitj'  of  mind  to 
which  none  of  the  others  could  lay  claim. 

HIS  FOREIGN  CONTEMPORARIES. 

"  If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  contemporaries,  his  great  position  is  hardly 
less  conspicuoiis.  Among  the  statesmen  of  our  cen- 
tury it  would  be  imfair  to  compare  him  with  Bis- 
marck, who  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  ideas,  and 
whose  life  has  been  passed  outside  the  atmosphere  of 
Constitutions  and  Parliaments.  Cavour,  Thiers  and 
Guizot  are  men  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  can  be 
compared  either  for  the  work  which  they  accom- 
plished, the  speeches  which  they  made,  or  for  width 
and  subtlety  of  mind,  but  none  of  them,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cavour,  \^•ill  figure  so  prominentlyin  the  his- 
tory of  our  times.  More  than  any  single  Englishman 
Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  has  been  operative  in 
Europe.  It  was  he  whose  fateful  words  brought 
down  the  avalanche  of  the  revolution  upon  the  de- 
crepit Bourbons  of  Italy.  It  was  the  lightning  of  his 
speech  which  dealt  the  deathblow  to  Turkish  domin- 
ions in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  it  was  his  action 
which  equally  in  matters  of  arbitration,  of  the  Euro- 
pean concert,  and  of  foreign  policy  generally,  first 


famiUai-ized  the  mind  of  mankind  with  the  concep- 
tion of  statesmanship  based  on  moral  principle  as  op- 
posed to  the  mere  expediencies  of  self-interest. 

A  LINK   BETWEEN  TWO  ERAS. 

"  Commanding  as  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  among 
English  and  foreign  statesmen  for  the  quality  of  his 
work,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his 
pubhc  life  and  the  wide  range  of  his  public  action. 
Full  of  energy  as  an  octogenarian,  he  was  already  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  when  most  of  those  who  read 
these  lines  were  in  their  cradles.  His  career  bridges 
the  gulf  which  would  otherwise  yawn  between  the 
Oxford  of  Manning  and  Newman  and  Liddon,  and 
the  democracy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  now 
finds  too  advanced.  He  is  the  link  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new,  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the 
living  and  the  dead — the  living  democracy  of  the  f  ut- 
lare,  and  the  dying  castes  and  hierarchies  of  the  past. 
A  buoyant  confidence  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  destinies  of  haankind  is  so  rarely  combined 
vdth  a  reverent  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  institutions  of  the  past  that  this  alone 
vdll  suffice  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  great 
muster-roll  of  English  statesmen." 

GLADSTONE  AND  BURKE. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Canon  Maccoll,  in  course 
of  conversation  with  a  distinguished  public  man,  of 
moderate  Conservative  opinions,  remarked  that  if  he 
had  to  wTite  a  history  of  British  statesmen  he  would 
put  Bui-ke  first  and  Gladstone  second.  "Would 
you?  "said  his  friend,  "I  would  put  Gladstone  first 
and  Burke  second.  You  are  right  in  bracketing  them. 
They  have  more  in  common  than  any  other  two  states- 
men that  can  be  named.  They  are  alike  in  their  hold 
of  first  principles,  in  the  philosophic  and  theologi- 
cal vein  which  runs  through  their  politics,  in  the  pas- 
sion and  fervor  of  their  advocacy,  in  the  range  and 
variety  of  their  knowledge,  in  the  genuine  consistency 
which  tmderlies  all  superficial  inconsistencies.  But 
Gladstone  is  superior  to  Biirke  as  an  orator  and  de- 
bater. He  is  equally  at  home  and  equally  effective  iu 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  an  academic  as- 
sembly, a  religious  meeting,  or  an  ignorant  multitude. 
Burke's  speeches  are  splendid  to  read,  but  the  finest 
of  them  all — that  on  American  taxation — emptied  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  who  can  imagine  Glad- 
stone breaking  dowTi  in  addressing  a  crowd  of  under- 
graduates, as  Burke  did  in  his  rectorial  address  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University  ?  Gladstone  is  also 
superior  to  Burke  in  his  lai-ge  grasp  of  princii)les, 
combined  wnth  extraordinary  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  details.  Burke  could  not  have  kept  up  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
hours  as  he  led  them  through  a  wilderness  of  financial 
figures." 

HIS  GOOD   WORK   IN  ITALY  AND  THE  EAST. 

No  British  minister  since  Canning,  said  the  Rev. 
Canon  Malcolm  Maccoll,  has  left  such  wide  and  last- 
ing influence  on  foreign  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
There  is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not  regard  him,  next 
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to  Cavour,  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  It  happened  to  a  British  traveler  in 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  1874  to  breakfast  wnth  a  Roman 
Cardinal  and  dine  w-ith  some  Italian  statesmen  (Min- 
ghetti  was  then  Premier)  on  the  same  day.  "  We  re- 
joice," said  the  Cardinal,  "at  Mr.  Gladstone's  do^^^l- 
fall.  Next  to  Cavom-,  if  next,  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  His  pamphlet,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  revolution  which 
has  robbed  the  Pope  of  his  pati-imony  and  temporal 
power."  "  We  grieve,"  said  an  Italian  Minister  in 
the  evening,  "over  Mr.  Gladstone' s  exjjulsion  from 
office;  for  next  to  Cavour  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy."  In  Greece,  too,  and  in  Rou- 
mania.  Bulgaria,  and  the  European  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  that  has  prevailed. 
And.  curiously  enough,  it  was  as  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Lord  Salisbury  made  his  first  imijor- 
tant  speech  on  foreign  policy.  The  occasion  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  (in  1858)  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
the  Roumanian  Principalities.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  joined  their  forces  against  him,  arguing 
that  a  imited  Roumania  would  inevitably  become  a 
Russian  pro\'ince.  "  If  you  want  a  bulwark  against 
despotism,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply,  "  there  is  no 
rampart  like  the  breasts  of  free  men. "  The  sentiment 
was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  the  Palmerstonian  school 
of  foreign  policy.     'Who  ridicules  it  now  ? 

A  CURIOUS  JUDGMENT. 

We  have  all  gvovni  so  accustomed  to  regard  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  the  "  Past  Master  "  in  the  art  of  rousing 
the  populace  and  awaking  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
masses,  that  it  reqmres  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  shrewd  observers  were 
inclined  to  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  to  take  a 
first  place  in  English  politics,  owing  to  his  alleged 
lack  of  the  very,  qualities  which  now  pre-eminently 
distinguish  him.  It  is  said  of  Sir  James  Stephen  that 
he  one  day  remarked  to  Lord  Blacliford,  at  a  time 
-when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  that  "Gladstone 
would  never  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of  his  chief, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  deficient  in  that  pugnacity 
which  is  necessary  to  rouse  popiilar  enthusiasm." 
This,  however,  is  but  characteristic  of  much  else. 
The  Dictator  Gladstone  of  to-day  is  an  altogether 
different  person  from  the  fiaiancial  Gladstone  who 
made  maiwelous  budgets  twentj'  or  thirtj^  years  ago= 
It  was  not  rmtil  1866,  after  Ms  famous  declaration 
about  the  franchise  and  our  owti  flesh  and  blood,  that 
he  began  to  develop  those  gifts  which  have  since  made 
him  supreme  niler  of  the  empire. 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S    MAGNANISHTY. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  among  our  public  men 
— long  may  it  last ! — to  exclude  political  antagonism 
from  the  sphere  of  private  life.  Nobody  was  more 
ready  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  defend  in  private  a 
political  opponent  with  whom  he  may  have  been  a 
few  hours  before  in  hot  conflict.     He  has  always 


maintained,  for  example,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
a  man  devoid  of  personal  animosities,  and  he  has 
often  in  private  expressed  his  admiration  of  his  de- 
votion to  his  wife,  his  loyalty  to  his  race,  and  "his 
splendid  parliamentary  pluck."  The  moment  he 
heard  of  his  great  rival's  death  he  telegi-aphed  to  Lord 
Rowi:on  an  offer  of  a  public  ftmeral.  Once  when 
Lord  Salisbury  was  somewhat  violently  attacked  in 
his  presence,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  "I  do  not  beUeve 
that  Salisbury  is  at  all  governed  by  pohtical  ambi- 
tion. I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honest,  and  I  can 
never  think  very  unkindly  of  him  since  the  day  I  first 
saw  him,  a  bright  boy  in  red  petticoats,  playing  with 
liis  mother." 

HIS  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

There  has  probably  never  been  so  laboriously  con- 
scientious a  distribtiter  of  ecclesiastical  Crown  pat- 
ronage as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments  he  never  took  politics  into  consider- 
ation. A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  it  was  nimored  that  he  intended  to 
recommend  Dr.  Benson  the  present  Archbishop  for 
the  vacant  See  of  Canterburj^  a  political  supporter 
called  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Mr.  Gladstone 
begged  to  know  the  ground  of  his  objection.  "  The 
Bishop  of  Truro  is  a  strong  Tory,"  was  the  answer  ; 
"but  that  is  not  all.  He  has  joined  Mr.  Raikes's 
election  committee  at  Cambridge :  and  it  was  only 
last  week  that  Raikes  made  a  violent  personal  attack 
upon  yourself."  "  Do  you  know,"  replied  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "  that  you  have  just  siippUed  me  vdth  a  strong 
argument  in  Dr.  Benson's  favor,  for,  if  he  had  been 
a  worldly  man  or  self-seeker,  he  would  not  have  done 
anything  so  imprudent." 

A  NONCONFORMIST  IDOL. 

Although  he  sj-mpathized  more  or  less  with  the  Non- 
conformists, who  were  strugghng  against  the  appU- 
cation  of  university  tests  and  other  disabilities,  it  was 
not  until  1876  that  he  really  discovered  the  true  relig- 
ious work  of  the  English  Nonconformists.  The  way 
in  which  the  Congregationahsts,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Unitarians  ralhed  to  the  standard  raised  in  the  cause 
of  Bulgarian  nationality  effected  a  gi-eat  change  in 
the  attitude  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  his  Dissenting 
fellow-countrj-men.  He  entertained  the  leading  Non- 
conf oiTnist  ministers  at  breakfast,  and  the  fidelity  and 
devotion  of  Nonconformists  generally  to  the  Bulgarian 
cause  left  on  his  mind  an  impression  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  extent  to  which 
this  influences  him  may  be  gathered  from  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  Dr.  Dollinger  wliilst  that  learned 
di\nne  was  discussing  with  him  the  question  of  Church 
and  State.  Dr.  Dolhnger  was  expressing  his  surprise 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  coiUd  possibly  coquette  in  any 
way  with  the  party  that  demanded  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State  in  either  Wales  or  Scotland.  It  was 
to  him  quite  incomprehensible  that  a  statesman  who 
held  so  profoundly  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  rehg- 
ion  covild  make  his  own  a  cause  whose  avowed  object 
was  to  cut  asunder  the  Church  from  the  State.     Mr. 
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Gladstone  listened  attentively  to  Dr.  Dollinger's  re- 
marks, and  then,  in  an  absent  kind  of  way,  said,  "  But 
you  forget  how  nobly  the  Nonconformists  supported 
me  at  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Question."'  The  blank 
look  of  amazement  on  Dr.  Dollinger's  face  showed 
the  wide  difference  between  the  standpoint  of  the 
politician  and  the  ecclesiastic. 

HIS  RESPECT  FOR  THE  NONCON'S  CONSCIENCE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  displaj-ed  more  respect  for  the 
Nonconformists  than  when,  in  deference  to  their 
earnest  representation,  he  risked  the  great  split  in  the 
Home  Rule  ranks  that  followed  his  repudiation  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  that  affair  is 
too  recent  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  made  the  shghtest  pretence  about  the  matter.  If 
the  Nonconf  oi-mists  had  been  as  passive  as  the  Church- 
naen  the  famous  letter  about  the  Irish  leadership 
would  never  have  been  written.  He  merely  acted,  as 
he  himself  stated,  as  the  registrar  of  the  moral  tem- 
perature which  made  Mr.  Pamell  impossible.  He 
knew  the  men  who  are  the  Ironsides  of  his  party  too 
well  not  to  tmderstand  that  if  he  had  remained  silent 
the  English  Home  Rulers  would  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  He  saw  the  need,  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  cleared  the  obstacle  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
his  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  practical  statesman, 
and  with  some  instinct  divined  the  inevitable. 

AT  WORK  AND  AT  PLAY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  most  unwear}-ing  of 
workers.  Whether  at  work  or  at  play  he  is  always  on 
the  go.  The  coil  of  that  tremendous  energ}''  never 
seems  to  run  down.  He  is  always  doing  something  or 
other,  and  even  when  he  is  talking  he  is  acting,  using 
every  muscle  of  the  bodj'  to  express  and  empha- 
size his  ideas.  He  is  singularly  free  from  one  gi-eat 
defect  of  his  qualities.  Most  men  who  possess  the 
keenness  of  intellect  and  the  activity  of  mind  which 
distinguish  him  would  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire 
that  they  would  be  pei-petually  in  confusion.  The 
instinct  of  order  is  easily  crushed  beneath  the  enormoiis 
multiplicity  of  ever  increasing  interests.  To  the  man 
who  has  only  one  or  two  things  to  thmk  about  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  being  orderly  and  methodical,  but 
when  a  person  is  tliinking  about  everything,  and 
hardly  an  hour  passes  that  does  not  supply  fresh 
food  for  reflection,  or  utter  a  clamorous  demand  for 
acti's'ity  ;  then,  indeed,  the  instinct  of  order  needs  to 
be  very  strongly  developed  if  everji:hing  does  not  fall 
into  inextricable  confusion.  With  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  principle  of  order  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  inrush  of  all  the  teeming  ideas  and 
unending  duties  which  crowd  upon  him  from  every 
quarter.  No  person  is  more  neat  and  methodical, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  career  he 
has  always  left  his  papers  and  his  Department  in 
apple-pie  order.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  his  private 
affairs.  He  imdertook  the  management  of  the  Gh-nne 
estate,  which  had  fallen  into  considerable  confusion 
— his  father-in-law  not  ha\Tng  been  in  any  sense  a 


man  of  business — and  soon  reduced  that  chaos  to 
oi'der.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  every 
department  of  State  in  which  he  has  had  anything  to 
do,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  tradition  for  order,  sim- 
plicity, and  regularity. 

HOW  HE  TRAINED   HIS  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Gladstone,  although  in  many  respects  an  ideal 
■wife,  was  never  able  to  approach  her  husband  in  the 
methodical  and  business-like  arrangement  of  her  af- 
fairs. Shortly  after  their  wedding  the  story  i-uns 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  seriously  took  in  hand  the  tuition 
of  his  handsome  young  wife  in  bookkeeping,  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  applied  herself  with  diligence  to  the  unwel- 
come task.  Some  time  after  she  came  do^m  in  tri- 
umph to  her  hiisband  to  display  her  domestic  accounts 
and  her  correspondence,  all  docketed  in  a  fashion 
which  she  supposed  would  excite  the  admiration  of 
her  husband.  Mr.  Gladstone  cast  his  eye  over  the 
results  of  his  safe's  labor,  and  exclaimed  in  despair: 
"  You  have  done  them  all  wi-ong  from  beginning  to 
end! "  His  vnte,  howeA'er,  has  been  so  invaluable  a 
helpmeet  in  other  ways  that  it  seems  somewhat  in- 
■\-idious  to  recall  that  little  incident.  She  had  other 
work  to  do,  and  she  Avisely  left  the  accounte  to  her 
husband  and  his  private  secretaries. 

HIS  PRIVATE  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reduced  to  perfection  the  science  of 
getting  a  maximum  of  work  out  of  his  private  secre- 
taries. When  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Gladstone  kept 
three  private  secretaries  constantly  going,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  office  went  %\ith  the  precision 
and  regularity  of  a  machine.  The  two  chief  features 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  system  were — first,  that  every- 
thing passed  through  Downing  Street,  and  that  aU 
papers  were  kept  there;  and,  secondly,  that  his  chief 
secretary  was  inf  omied  of  everything  that  was  going. 
The  first  essential  of  a  private  secretary  is  to  have 
plenty  of  pigeon-holes,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to 
keep  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes  constantly  going.  One, 
for  instance,  was  set  apart  for  all  letters  relating  to 
the  Church  and  to  questions  of  prefei-ment,  a  matter 
which  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  troiible  than  any  one  outside  the  inner 
circle  could  conceive.  Four  of  the  other  nests  were 
appropriated  to  sjiecial  subjects,  while  the  sixth  was 
set  aside  as  a  kind  of  general  i-ubbish-heap,  into  which 
all  letters  of  a  rubbishy  description  were  summarily 
consigned. 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S  LETTERS. 

All  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  letters  were  copied.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  -wTote  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
sent  round  to  Dooming  Street  before  it  was  delivered, 
and  where  it  would  be  copied,  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
biographers,  Avhen  the  time  comes  for  writing  his 
biography,  will  find  several  volumes  of  his  coiTe- 
spondence  carefully  copied  out  in  a  legible  hand  in 
strict  chronological  order,  and  the  whole  carefully  in- 
dexed. His  secretaries'  letters  were  seldom  copied, 
the  only  record  kept  of  the  latter  being  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  memorandum  of  insti'iTctions  on  the  docket. 
Rubbishy  letters  were  taken  to  him  once  a  week  by 
the  secretary  with  an  endorsement  showing  how  they 
had  been  answered.  By  this  means  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
able  to  go  through  hundreds  of  letters  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour 

In  addition  to  the  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes  which 
-were  kept  going  from  day  to  day  there  were  series  of 
historical  pigeon-holes  which  were  fed  from  the  others 
by  a  system  of  periodical  weedings,  but  so  carefully 
has  the  system  been  elaborated  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
■could  at  any  moment  lay  his  hand  on  any  paper  that 
had  come  before  him  at  any  time  since  first  he  entered 
office.  Therein  Mr.  Gladstone  differs  very  much 
irom  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  whose  papers  were  often 
in  confusion,  and  whowoiild  have  been  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  a  maze  of  difficulties  if  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  get  through  one-half  the  work  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  perfoims  with  hardly  an  effort. 

A  TERRIBLE  MEMORY. 

All  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  pigeon-holes  would 
have  been  useless  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a 
phenomenally  retentive  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  remembers  everything,  but  also  knows  where 
«very  fact  can  be  verified.  The  whole  of  his  facts  are 
carefully  tabulated  and  di-awn  up  ready  for  instant 
mobilization,  and  although  he  has  forgotten  probably 
more  than  all  his  colleagues  have  ever  learned,  he 
still  possesses  a  store  of  accurate  and  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  almost  every  conceivable  subject 
to  which  none  of  them  can  lay  claim.  It  is  this  ter- 
rible memory  of  his,  and  not  any  overbearing  imperi- 
ousness  of  manner,  which  makes  him  so  absolute  in 
Ms  own  Cabinet.  Woe  be  to  the  luckless  Minister 
who  in  Cabinet  ventures  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  any  one  else  has  laid  dowTi  a 
precedent  which  does  not  fit  with  the  course  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  bent  upon  adopting.  In  his  bland- 
est tones  Mr.  Gladstone  will  remark  that  he  thinks 
his  colleague  is  slightly  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
members discussing  the  veiy  matter  with  Su-  Robert 
Peel;  then  he  illustrates  the  discussion  by  some  httle 
incident  which  shows  the  precedent  invoked  to  have 
liad  an  altogether  different  meaning  to  that  attached 
to  it.  If  his  colleague  still  persists,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  pencil  a  note  to  his  private  secretary,  asking  him 
to  produce  at  once  a  written  memorandum  of  the 
conversation  in  question,  which  he  will  find  in  such 
and  such  a  pigeon-hole  of  such  and  such  a  year,  and 
in  five  minutes  the  memorandum  is  to  hand,  com- 
pletely bearing  out  in  every  particular  Mr.  Gladstone's 
version  of  the  case,  and  utterly  discomforting  the 
Minister  who  has  ventured  to  contend  with  "  the  man 
with  the  terrible  memory."  One  such  experience  is 
sufficient  to  fill  his  colleagues  with  an  awe  which  they 
are  unable  to  shake  off.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a 
timid  man,  and  he  stood  to  his  guns  fairly  well  in  his 
first  Cabinet ;  but  he  could  never  shake  off  the  dread 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  eagle  eye  and  super 
human  memory  inspire  all  those  who  have  ventured 
to  cross  swords  with  him  in  debate. 


AN   ECONOMIST   OF  MOMENTS. 

No  one  believes  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  taking 
care  of  the  odds  and  ends  and  fringes  of  time.  The 
amount  of  correspondence  that  he  gets  through  in  the 
odd  fragments  of  leisure  which  would  otherwise  pass 
unutilized,  exceeds  the  total  correspondence  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Granville's  correspond- 
ence, for  mstance,  used  to  be  comfortably  got  through 
by  his  private  secretary  in  a  single  hour.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  a  great  deal  of  his  own  correspondence,  and 
his  autograph  is  probably  more  familiar  than  is  that 
of  any  English  statesman.  He  did  a  great  deal  to 
popularize  the  post-card,  for  no  one  could  appreciate 
more  than  he  the  advantage  of  that  economizer  of 
time  and  abbreviator  of  formality.  The  little  pad  on 
which  he  could  be  seen  writing  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  knee,  enabled 
him  to  work  off  a  mass  of  correspondence,  which  most 
men  in  his  position  would  have  regarded  as  wholly 
impossible. 

MENTAL  SHUNTING. 

Another  enormous  advantage  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
possesses  for  the  dispatch  of  business  is  that  he  is 
capable  of  entirely  changing  the  current  of  thought. 
Nothing  preoccupies  him  longer  than  he  chooses  to 
allow  it  to  preoccupy  him.  His  head  seems  to  be 
built  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  after  tiring 
the  lobe  of  the  brain  which  deals  with  Ireland  he  will 
turn  off  the  tap  for  Irish  affairs  and  plunge  headlong 
uito  ecclesiasticism  or  ceramics  or  archaeology  or  any 
other  subject  in  which  he  may  at  the  moment  be 
interested.  "There  are  always  so  many  interesting 
tilings,"  he  said  long  ago,  "with  which  to  occupy 
your  mind  ;  the  difficulty  is  only  in  making  a  choice." 
But  whatever  the  subject  is  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
he  devotes  himself  to  it  thoroughly,  nor  does  any 
specter  of  the  preceding  subject  divert  his  attention 
from  that  in  which  he  is  actually  engaged.  What- 
ever he  does  he  does  with  his  might,  and  does  it  with 
such  concentration  as  to  leave  no  room  for  thinking 
about  anything  else. 

WHY  HE  FELLS  TREES. 

But  think  about  something  he  must,  for  a  mind  so 
active  will  never  dose  off  into  lethargy  excepting 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  it  was  this  necessity  of  finding 
some  means  for  gaining  complete  mental  rest  which 
led  him  to  cultivate  the  felling  of  timber.  In  all 
other  modes  of  exercise  there  is  room  for  thinking; 
cricket,  football,  riding,  driving — in  almost  all  of 
these  there  are  spells  during  which  the  mind  can  for- 
get the  immediate  object  and  revert  to  the  subject 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  change. 
In  chopping  down  a  tree  you  have  not  time  to  think 
of  anything  excepting  where  your  next  stroke  will 
fall.  The  whole  attention  is  centred  upon  the  blows 
of  the  axe,  and  as  the  chips  fly  this  way  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  profoundly  absorbed  in  lajdng  the  axe 
at  the  proper  angle  at  the  right  cleft  of  the  trunk  as 
ever  he  was  in  repljdng  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  critical  debate. 
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THE  REFIE^V  OF  REVIEWS. 


HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  enormous  gift 
of  beuig  able  to  sleep.  All  his  life  long  he  has  been  a 
sound  sleeper.  It  used  to  be  said  that  he  had  a  faculty 
which  was  possessed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  com- 
manding sleep  at  wUl,  and  what  is  still  rarer  of  waking 
up  instantly  in  full  possession  of  every  faculty.  Some 
people  can  go  to  sleep  soon,  but  they  take  some  time  to 
awake.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  used  to  be  said,  was  capable 
of  sitting  doMTi  in  a  chair,  covering  his  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  gomg  to  sleep  in  thirty  seconds  ;  and  after 
sleeping  for  thirty  mmutes  or  an  hour,  as  the  case 
might  be,  T\'aking  up  as  bright  as  ever,  all  drowsiness 
disappearing  the  moment  he  opened  his  eyes.  During 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  he  has  never  lost  his  sleep 
excepting  once,  and  that  was  during  the  troubles  that 
arose  about  Egj^it  and  General  Gordon.  Then  he 
slept  badly,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  feared  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  burden  of,  office. 
He  never  suffers  himself  to  be  cheated  of  sleep.  "  In 
the  most  exciting  political  crisis,"  he  once  told  a  vis- 
itor, "1  dismiss  current  matters  entirely  from  my 
mind  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  vdll  not  think  of  them 
till  1  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  told  Bright  this,  and 
he  said,  '  That's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  my  way  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  I  think  over  all  my  speeches  in 
bed.' "  Seven  hours  sleep  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  fixed  al- 
lowance, "and,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "I  should 
like  to  have  eight.  I  hate  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
and  hate  it  the  same  every  morniiig.  But  one  can  do 
everj-thing  by  habit,  and  when  I  have  had  my  seven 
hours  sleep  my  habit  is  to  get  up." 

IN  HEALTH. 

Su-  Andi-ew  Clark,  who  has  been  his  physican  for 
years,  says  that  he  has  no  more  docile  patient  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  moment  he  is  really  laid  up  he  goes 
to  bed  and  remains  there  until  he  recovers.  He  is  a 
gi-eat  behever  in  the  virtues  of  lying  in  bed  when  you 
are  ill.  You  keep  yourself  at  an  equable  temperature 
and  avoid  the  worries  and  drudgery  of  every-day  life, 
and  being  in  bed  is  a  perfectly  good  pretext  for  avoid- 
ing the  visits  of  the  multitude  of  people  whose  room  is 
better  than  their  company.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  en- 
joyed singularly  good  health  from  Ms  youth  upward. 
Like  Mrs.  Gladstone  he  has  hardly  had  a  day's  illness 
since  he  was  married.  He  has  lost  less  time  from  ill- 
health  than  almost  any  prominent  politician. 

HOW  HE  GETS  THROUGH  HIS  WORK. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  kind  of  steam-engine  on  two 
legs,  with  heart  of  fire  and  lungs  of  steel,  pursuing  his 
unhasting  and  unresting  way  at  a  pace  wliich  leaves 
all  other  men  far  behind.  His  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics as  a  man  of  business  are  :  First,  an  instinct 
of  order  that  is  dominant.  Secondly,  an  immense 
faculty  for  eliciting  the  best  services  which  secretar- 
ies and  adjuncts  can  render.  Thirdly,  a  phenomenally 
retentive  memory.  Fourthly,  an  immense  faculty  of 
concentration,  and  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  any 
subject  at  will ;  and  lastly,  a  great  faculty  for  sleep. 


He  generally  retires  to  rest  when  in  the  country  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  reappears  about  seven.  Add  to 
all  this  a  constitution  of  steel,  and  a  digestion  that 
nothing  seems  to  upset,  and  you  have  some  explana- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  which  Mr.  Gladstone  Is 
able  to  get  through  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

HIS  METHOD   OF   READING. 

Mr.  Gladstone  usually  has  three  books  in  reading  at 
the  same  time,  and  changes  from  one  to  the  other,  wlien 
his  mind  has  reached  the  limit  of  absorption.  This  is 
a  necessary  corrective  to  the  tendency  to  think  only 
of  one  thing  at  one  time,  which  sometimes  in  politics 
leads  him  to  neglect  that  all-around  sui-vey  of  the 
situation  which  is  indispensable  to  a  Prime  Minister. 
He  complains  sometmies  that  his  memory  is  no  longer 
quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  but  although  that  may 
be  true,  it  is  still  twice  as  good  as  anybody  else's,  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  not 
only  remembering  those  things  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber, but  for  forgetting  those  things  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  remember.  His  mind  is  thus  unencumbered 
■\^^th  any  unnecessary  top-hamper,  and  he  can  always, 
so  to  speak,  lay  his  hand  upon  anything  the  moment 
he  wants  it.  This  retentive  memory  was  no  doubt 
bom  with  him,  but  it  has  been  largely  developed  by 
the  constant  habit  of  taking  pains.  When  he  reads  a 
book  he  does  so  pencil  in  hand,  marking  off  on  the  mar- 
gin those  passages  which  he  vdshes  to  remember, 
querjing  those  about  which  he  is  in  doubt,  and  put- 
ting a  cross  opposite  those  which  he  disputes.  At  the 
end  of  a  volume  he  constructs  a  kind  of  index  of  his 
o^\^l  which  enables  him  to  refer  to  those  things  he 
wishes  to  remember  in  the  book. 

HIS  GREATNESS. 

Not,  indeed,  for  naught  and  in  vain  has  this  great 
life  been  lived  openly  before  all  men,  an  object  lesson 
unequaled  in  our  time,  of  loftiness  of  aim,  of  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  of  imfaltering  faith  in  God  and 
ti-ust  in  man.  He  has  taught  us  that  it  is  the  high- 
souled  man  who  has  the  grea,test  power,  even  over 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  toilers  of  the 
world;  that  supreme  capacity  in  Parliament  is  com- 
patible with  the  most  simple-hearted  devotion;  and 
that  the  most  adroit  and  capable  of  statesmen  can  be 
at  the  same  time  as  chivalrous  and  heroic  as  any  of 
the  knights  of  Ai-thur's  Table  Round.  Amid  the 
crowd  of  contemporary  statesmen,  he  towers  like  a 
son  of  Anak  above  all  his  compeers. 

In  mind,  in  heart,  in  soul,  in  everytliing,  excepting 
physique,  he  is  a  giant.  Beside  him  there  is  not  any 
who  can  even  be  considered  as  a  rival,  and  after  him 
there  cometli,  as  yet,  no  one  with  shoulders  broad 
enough  to  bear  his  mantle.  As  Canon  Liddon  said  to 
me  as  we  drove  one  summer  morning  round  the  slopes 
of  Benvoirlich,  whose  distant  summit  was  hidden 
from  our  eyes  by  our  nearness  to  its  base,  "  That 
mountain  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  shall 
never  know  how  great  he  is  while  we  are  vnih.  him. 
After  he  is  gone  we  shall  begin  to  discover  how  vastly 
he  towers  over  all  the  men  of  his  generation." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


CHRISTIANITY  AN  EVOLUTION. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  Notable  Position. 

IT  was  a  happy  decision  which  placed  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  lecture  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Christian- 
ity "  m  the  first  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Neiv 
World.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the  paper  as  a 
scholarly  essay,  there  are  not  a  few  thinkers  in  whom 
it  has  inspired  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  its  author. 
Dr.  Abbott  begins  with  Professor  Le  Conte's  defini- 


DR.   LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

tion  of  evolution  :  ' '  Continuous  progressive  change 
accordmg  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident 
forces  "  assuming,  with  the  scientific  world,  the  truth 
of  evolution,  of  the  orderly  development  of  life  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  the  writer's  task  is  to  show 
that  Christianity— "  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man"— is  subject  to  this  universal  law  of  develop- 
ment; in  other  words  that  it  is  a  living,  growing 
thing,  and  no  dead  collection  of  precepts. 
"  There  are  in  Professor  Le  Conte's  definition  of 


evolution,  three  terms.  Evolution  is  first  a  continu- 
ous progressive  change;  second,  according  to  certain 
laws;  third,  by  means  of  resident  forces.  Each  of 
these  elements  enters  into  and  characterizes  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity.  Christianity  has  been 
not  a  fixed  and  unchanging  factor,  but  a  life,  subject 
to  a  continuous  progressive  change  ;  this  change  has 
been  not  lawless,  irregular  and  unaccountable,  but 
accordmg  to  certain  laws,  fixed  and  inviolable,  and 
never  violated,  though  by  no  means  well  understood; 
and  the  cause  of  this  change  or  these 
changes  has  been  a  force,  not  foreign  to 
man  himself,  but  residing  in  him.  Thus 
Christianity,  whether  regarded  as  an  institu- 
tional, an  intellectual,  a  social  or  a  moral 
life,  has  exemplified  the  law  of  evolution." 

This  does  not  explain  the  origin  of 
Christiamty;  evolution  does  not  tell  how 
life  began.  "  Life  antedates  all  progress  ; 
and  evolution  only  traces  progress."  So 
while  the  Christian  evolutionist  may  not 
look  to  his  theory  to  tell  him  how  these 
spiritual  forces  became  resident  in  man,  he 
knows  that  they  are  there,  and  "he  will 
expect  to  find  modem  Chiistianity  more 
complex  than  primitive  Christianity.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  comparison,"  says  Dr. 
Abbott,  "  I  do  not  go  back  of  Bethlehem  : 
Then  the  confession  '  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  the  living  God,' — now  the  Epis- 
copal Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Twenty-four  Articles,  or  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  of  Thirty- 
three  Chapters,  with  their  niimerous  sub- 
sections ;  then  the  simple  supper-talk  vdth 
the  twelve  friends,  met  in  a  fellowship 
sanctified  by  prayer  and  love — now  an 
elaborate  altar,  jeweled  vestments,  pealing 
organ,  kneeling  and  awe-stricken  wor- 
shipers; then  meetings  from  house  to  house 
for  prayer,  Christian  praise  and  instruction 
in  the  simpler  facts  of  the  Master's  life  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  Kingdom 
^now  churches  with  preachers,  elders, 
bishops,  sessions,  presbyteries,  councils, 
associations,  missionary  boards ;  then  a 
prayer  breathing  the  common  wants  of 
universal  humanity  in  a  few  simple  petitions 
— now  an  elaborate  ritual  appealing  to  ear  and 
eye  and  imagination,  by  all  the  accessories  which 
art  and  music  and  historic  association  combined 
can  confer ;  then  a  brotherhood  in  Jerusalem, 
with  all  things  in  common  and  a  board  of  dea- 
cons to  see  that  all  were  fed  and  none  were  surfeited— 
now  a  brotherly  love  making  its  way,  in  spite  of  self- 
ishness, toward  the  realization  of  that  brotherhood  of 
humanity  which  is  as  yet  only  a  dream  of  poets. 
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Nevertheless  he  wdll  expect  to  find  the  Christianity  of 
the  nineteenth  centiirj',  despite  its  failures  and  defects, 
bettel-  intellectually,  organically,  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally, than  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century." 

Nor  does  this  onward  movement  of  the  great  spirit- 
ual development  need  to  be  entirely  smooth,  never 
halting,  to  consistentlj^  sustain  Dr.  Abbott's  beautiful 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  the  scientists  will  point 
out  many  cases  of  arrested  development,  of  retrogi-es- 
sion,  in  material  hfe,  and  so  it  is  with  the  wonderful 
tree  which  has  grown  from  the  mustard  seed. 

The  doctiine  of  Christian  evolution,  the  significance 
of  which  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the 
reviewer  to  point  out,  has  found  opponents  alike 
among  agnostics  and  orthodox  divines.  Dr.  Abbott, 
selecting  Macaulay  and  Dean  Burgon  as  respective 
representatives  of  these  classes  of  enemies,  takes  them 
on  their  own  groimd,  and  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
authority  on  the  dispute  whether  Christianity  be  a 
dead  and  fixed  thing  or  a  li\'ing  and  progressive  prin- 
ciple. H  finds  everj-^'here,  in  the  Book  of  Books, 
promise,  of  Some  one  to  come,  of  e^al  to  be  triumphed 
over,  in  the  future. 

' '  If  Lord  Macaulay  and  Dean  Btu-gon  were  right, 
if  '  theology  does  not  admit  of  progress,'  Moses  could 
not  have  added  to  Abraham's  call  the  clearer  words 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  David  supplanted  the 
Tabernacle  with  preparations  for  a  Temple,  nor  the 
prophets  of  exile  have  encouraged  the  organization  of 
the  sjTiagogues,  nor  the  Master  substituted  the  Ser-  . 
mon  on  the  Mount  for  the  Mosaic  Law,  nor  Paul  have 
completed  the  wisdom  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
with  the  diviner  and  profounder  wisdom  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians." 

The  Bible  itself,  Dr.  Abbott  believes,  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  all  truth  simplified  to  save  man  the  trouble 
and  strife  of  the  search  for  truth.  If  it  strikes  the 
scales  from  his  eyes,  it  is  that  he  may  look  for  him- 
self, not  to  force  vision  upon  him.  And  a  creed  is, 
or  should  be,  not  an  inorganic  thing,  but  a  seed.  "  It 
is  to  be  planted,  and  what  comes  from  the  planting 
will  depend  as  much  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
as  on  the  seed  itself.    • 

"The  belief,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
divine  life  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
an  evolution;  for  evolution  offers  no  explanation  of 
the  nature  or  origin  of  life,  it  only  explains  life's  proc- 
ess. The  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from 
God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  an  evolution;  for  revelation  is  not  a 
final  statement  of  truth  crystallized  into  dogma,  but  a 
gradual  and  progressive  unveiling  of  the  mind  that  it 
may  perceive  truth  clearly  and  receive  it  vitaUy." 


of  the  Methodist  Revival  of  the  last  century.  Will 
she  miss  it  as  she  missed  that  golden  chance;  or  will 
she  avail  herself  of  it,  utilizing  these  new-born  ener- 
gies and  enthusiasms,  and  proving  to  aU  the  world 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the 
English  people  ?  That  is  the  alternative  I  propose  to 
consider.  The  labor  question  is  emphatically  the 
question  of  the  hour.  The  air  is  rife  with  strikes  and 
rumors  of  strikes,  with  conflicts  of  labor  against  cap- 
ital, and  disputes  between  employers  and  emploj'ed. 
One  mighty  factor  in  our  national  life  alone  remains 
sUent — the  Church.  Combination,  legislation,  dis- 
cussion— all  these  panaceas  have  been  tried  and  tiied 
in  vain  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  bitterness  of  the 
strife,  or  of  bringing  about  a  compromise.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  arbitrator — patient,  kindly,  impartial, 
just.  Wliere  should  such  be  found  ?  I  answer  em- 
phatically in  the  National  Church. 


The  Church  and  the  Labor  Movement,— Mr.  W. 
H.  Wilkins  has  an  article  in  the  Newbery  House 
Magazine  for  April,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the 
Church  of  England  to  grapple  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem. 

He  says:  "  There  is  a  great  opportunity  before  our 
National  Church — a  greater  than  any  since  the  days 


WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ? 

Some  Criticisms  of  tine  Higher  Criticism. 

THE  Review  of  the  Churches  (London)  for  March 
14    contains   a   symposium  upon   the   subject, 
"  What  is  Left  of  the  Old  Testament  ?" 

Principal  Cave. 

Principal  Cave  has  a  somewhat  disappointing  paper, 
from  which,  however,  may  be  extracted  the  follow- 
ing succinct  statement  of  what  is  claimed  for  the 
higher  criticism  by  the  highest  of  the  critics  : 

"  For  if  it  be  true,  as  these  extremer  critics  allege, 
that  solid  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
begins  with  the  days  of  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah, 
many  traditional  opinions  will  have  to  be  reshaped. 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  say  nothing  of  Adam 
and  Noah,  would  have  to  be  relegated  to  prehistoric 
times  ;  Moses  and  the  Exodus  and  the  Wilderness 
would  become  legendary  ;  so  would  the  epochs  of  the 
Judges  and  of  the  early  Kings.  On  such  a  hypothesis 
the  Sinatic  legislation  is  a  myth  ;  the  Voice  which 
Moses  heard  from  between  the  cherubim  is  imagina- 
tion ;  the  association  of  Moses  with  any  but  a  ger- 
minal portion  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  law  is  prob- 
lematic. Indeed,  if  the  exti-eme  left  wing  of  the 
higher  critics  are  right  in  their  contentions,  no  such 
change  in  conviction  as  that  which  must  speedily  fol- 
low has  been  seen  since  the  Copemican  theory  sup- 
planted the  Ptolemaic. 

"Further,  if  the  extremer  theories  of  the  higher 
criticism  approve  themselves  as  true,  great  doctrinal 
readjustments  vnll  be  necessary.  Over  the  idea  of 
revelation,  for  example,  a  momentous  change  would 
pass.  Instead  of  being  the  supernatural  gift  of  Deity 
to  the  Chosen  People  during  the  lifetime  of  Moses, 
the  Levitical  religious  system  would  become  the 
natural  and  slow  outgrowth  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  man.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a  religious 
system  revealed  by  Moses,  as  a  religious  system  was 
revealed  by  Christ,  we  should  have  a  faith  like  mod- 
em Hinduism,  wliich  has  grown  during  a  thousand 
years  tbrough  Vedism  and  Brahmanism  and  Buddh- 
ism and  various  philosophies  and  poetries.    In  a  word, 
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a  Pantheistic  idea  of  revelation  woiild  be  substituted 
for  a  Christian.  On  such  a  theory,  too,  the  doctrine 
of  God  must  be  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  remodeled, 
and  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and, 
as  recent  discussions  clearly  show,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  this.  Principal  Cave  still  thinks 
that  it  is  better  to  have  criticism  like  this  than  no 
criticism  at  all. 

Professor  Davison. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Da\ison,  after  setting  forth  his  views 
on  the  subject,  sums  them  up  as  follows  : 

"  We  conclude  that  the  present  controversy  con- 
cerning the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  need  not  dis- 
turb the  religious  faith  of  Christians,  first,  because  so 
large  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  untouched  by 
criticism  ;  secondly,  because  where  criticism  has  been 
busy,  it  is  rather  the  form  and  vehicle  than  the  sub- 
stance of  revelation  that  is  affected ;  thirdly,  because 
where  the  substance  is  affected,  the  case  of  destruct- 
ive criticism  is  at  its  very  weakest,  and  depends 
largely  upon  rationalistic  pre-suppositions  and  rooted 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural.  But  we  would  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  discussion.  Very 
serious  questions  are  raised  by  it,  and  very  important 
interests  are  at  stake.  There  is  quite  enough  in  the 
attitude  and  temper  of  criticism  to  make  defenders  of 
the  faith  watchful  and  alert.  There  is  nothing  to 
cause  in  the  simple  believer  either  panic  or  suspicion." 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Horton  is  more  outspoken.  He  declares 
that  the  higher  criticism  has  made  the  old  view  of  the 
Bible  quite  impossible  for  any  candid  man  who  faces 
the  facts  ;  but  he  says  : 

"  It  has  not  injured  the  Bible  itself  in  the  least,  it 
has  not  lessened  its  authority,  it  has  not  lessened  its 
spiritual  value,  it  has  not  explained  away  its  inspira- 
tion. The  historical  books  will  not  be  presented  to 
us  as  documents  infallibly  guaranteed  against  the 
possibility  of  error — a  contention  which  is  confuted 
by  the  careful  perusal  and  collation  of  the  books 
themselves — but  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  record  of  a 
nation's  life,  the  life  of  a  nation  which  was  very 
manifestly  a  people  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  a 
imique  rehgious  work  in  the  world  by  forming  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  And  the  Prophets — 
yes,  the  Prophets  above  all — will  for  the  first  time  be 
understood  by  English  readers ;  and  the  unmistak- 
able inspiration  of  their  utterance  v^dll  be  felt  as  their 
place  in  the  development  of  Israel  and  their  function 
as  the  organ  of  revelation  are  at  length  recognized. 

"It  is  the  gravest  count  against  the  old  or  the 
Jewish  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  that  it 
makes  men  think  that  God  was  more  manifest  in  the 
Exodus  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  than  He  is  now 
in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  instead  of 
encouraging  us  to  grasp  the  promise  of  our  Lord  that 
we  shall  do  greater  things,  because  He  is  gone  to 
His  Father,  it  is  always  suggesting  that  the  gi-eatest 
things  were  done  ages  ago,  and  that  God  has  in  some 
way  withdrawn  from  His  world  and  hidden  Himself 


behind  a  veil  since  those  earliest  and  brightest  times. 
From  this  delusion  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism 
is,  we  may  believe,  destined  to  deliver  us." 


THE  PRIEST  DETHRONED  BY  THE  PUBLICAN. 
A  Plea  for  the  Church. 

MANATOLE  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  in  the 
,  Revue  den  Deux  Mondes  for  March  1 ,  devotes 
his  third  paper,  in  great  part,  to  the  consideration  of 
workmen's  syndicates.  While  asserting  the  right  of 
free  associations  as  the  best  safeguard  for  individual 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  he  looks  upon 
the  existing  syndicates  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  age.  They  are  on  the  way  not  only  to  abolish 
all  individual  freedom,  but  to  usurp  all  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  State,  and  are  in-econcilably  hos- 
tile to  religion  and  to  the  real  welfare  of  nations.  It 
is  only  in  this  article  that  we  discover  the  real  point 
of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  defense  of  the  "  right  of  asso- 
ciation." It  is  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religious  orders  he  pleads  for,  these  exemplifying  the 
true  principle  of  association  as  against  the  false  one 
shown  in  the  syndicates.  Hatred  and  strife  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  latter,  as  peace  and  Christian  love 
are  of  the  former. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  protests  vehemently  against  the 
complaints  frequently  made  of  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference and  domineering  spirit  of  the  clergy.  Such 
complaints,  he  admits,  may  have  had  some  ground  in 
past  time;  in  the  present  day  they  are  a  mere  tradi- 
tional parrot-cry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
clergy  interfere  too  little.  They  are  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion — any  manifestation  of  interest 
in  the  lives  and  affairs  of  their  neighbors  is  at  once 
set  down  to  a  meddling  spirit  of  intrigue,  and,  re- 
pulsed and  discouraged  on  all  sides,  they  are  forced  to 
bury  themselves  in  their  books  and  let  the  world  wag 
as  it  vnll.  "  Would  that  the  masses  of  the  people," 
he  says,  "tvotdd  choose  the  Church  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  their  grievances  !  The  misfortune  is — and 
this  is  what  is  making  a  social  war  inevitable— that 
the  Church  no  longer  has  any  influence  over  the 
masses,  that  in  onr  faubourgs  the  Gospels  are  an  un- 
known book — almost  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  never 
been  translated  from  the  Greek,  that  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross  is  nothing  but  darkness  to  a  people  who 
formerly  found  strength  and  consolation  at  its  foot." 

The  village  curi,  formerly  the  universal  counsellor 
and  confidant,  was  too  indispensable  a  person  to  be 
left  without  a  substitute;  and  his  vacant  place,  says 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  has,  almost  all  over  France,  been 
taken  by— the  wine-shop  keeper.  The  mastrognet  is 
present  at  every  critical  moment,  especially  during 
strikes,  prompting  the  action  of  the  syndicates,  stir- 
ring up  the  men  against  the  employers,  advancing,  in 
case  of  need,  money  towards  the  strike  fund,  in  the 
certainty  that  a  rise  in  wages  will  ultimately  be  for 
his  benefit,  and  being  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  the 
chance  of,  at  some  future  time,  representing  the  labor 
interest  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Another  point  touched  on  is  the  probable  displace- 
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ment  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
Rome,  is  not  sufficiently  "  np  to  date  " — not  equal  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  or  any  other  age — but  he  is 
^^^lling  to  concede  that  she  may  be  ' '  played  out "  in 
Europe.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  candlestick  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,"  and  her  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual power  enter  on  a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  America, 


ALEXANDER  WINCHELL 


THE  February  number  of  the  American  Geologist, 
a   monthly    magazine  of  geology   and  allied 
sciences,  is  devoted  to  "an  editorial  tribute"  to  the 


ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

late  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.,  who  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  Geologist's  editorial  board  until  his 
death  in  February  of  last  year.  The  biographical 
sketch  makes  it  clear  that  Professor  Winchell  was  a 
man    of   versatility,    an    enthusiastic    and    eminent 


scientist,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  Even  in  his 
last  illness  his  mind  was  actively  forming  plans  for 
future  work;  and  from  his  couch  he  promulgated  a 
new  theory  which  he  believed  would  necessitate  the 
essential  modification  of  the  La  Placean  nebular  hy- 
pothesis.    This  was  his  last  legacy  to  science. 

By  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  youthful 
mathematician  had  mastered  the  multiplication  table, 
and  Emerson's  First  Part  of  mental  arithmetic.  At 
sixteen  he  was  a  school  teacher,  and  the  collection  and 
solution  of  arithmetical  problems  now  formed  one  of 
his  amusements.  It  was  some  years  after  this  that  he 
began  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  he  soon 
came  to  feel  that  they  offered  even  a  more  inviting 
field  than  the  favorite  study  of  his 
early  days ;  and  on  his  graduation 
at  Wesleyan  University  he  de- 
clined a  tutorship  in  mathematics 
in  that  institution  to  become  in- 
stmctor  in  natural  science  in  a  pre- 
paratory school.  Here  he  gave  his 
first  lectures  on  geology.  He  was 
called  to  Alabama,  in  1850,  and 
worked  for  a  few  years  in  strug- 
gling educational  institutions  there. 
When  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  travel 
throtigh  the  State  in  the  interests  of 
a  college,  he  took  his  geologist's  ham- 
mer vdth  him  on  his  long  rides, 
and  gathered  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  geology  of 
Alabama.  He  returned  to  the  North 
in  1854  to  accept  a  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  was  the 
field  of  his  labors  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  long  professorship  there 
was  interrupted  by  briefer  engage- 
ments at  Syracuse,  Kentucky  and 
Vanderbilt  Universities.  It  was  at 
the  last-named  institution,  in  1878, 
that  his  then  heterodox  views  con- 
cerning pre-Adamites  and  evolution 
caused  a  breach  with  the  governing 
board,  and  added  to  his  fame  as  a 
scientist.  After  this  incident  he  in- 
terested himself  in  showing  in  various 
writings  that  science  was  not  opposed 
to  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Winchell  did  much  to  popu- 
larize science  by  his  lectures,  both  in 
the  class  room  and  from  the  public 
platfoiTtn.  His  lecture  tours  were 
numerous,  and  his  wTitings  volumi- 
nous ;  yet  he  found  time  to  direct  the 
geological  survey  of  Michigan,  and 
to  interest  himself  actively  in  all 
educational  inatters.  At  one  time, 
in  addition  to  his  other  diities,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  and  president  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  which  elected 
him  president  only  a  few  months  before  his  deatli. 
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A  list  of  Dr.  Wiiicheirs  published  works  occupies 
thirteen  pages  of  the  Geologist,  and  includes  some  350 
books,  pamphlets  and  articles.  His  ^\^•itings,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages, 
have  given  him  a  wide  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Probably  the  books  best  known  to  the 
public  are  " Pre-Adamites,"  "World  Life,"  and 
"Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer."  But  he  did 
not  confine  his  writings  to  the  national  sciences.  Edu- 
cation, and  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  were 
topics  of  absorbing  interest  to  him.  He  wrote  also  on 
philosophy  and  natural  theology,  composed  an  occa- 
sional poem,  and  contributed  articles  on  political  and 
social  questions  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Forum.     He  was  not  a  believer  in  universal  suffrage. 

"  The  most  of  Alexander  Winchell's  work  was 
scientific,  but  as  he  followed  his  researches  in  their 
remote  ramifications  he  found  himself  articulating 
with  other  fields,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  who  did  not  consider  themselves  scientists. 
All  his  processes  and  conclusions,  however,  were 
characterized  by  strict  adherence  to  scientific  evidence 
and  methods.  He  differed  from  most  scientists  in 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  any  line  of  investi- 
gation, although  it  was  but  secondary  to  his  main 
purpose.  Thus  he  was  equally  at  home  in  most  of 
the  '  natural  sciences '  and  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
philosophy,  and  ethnology.  Whenever  his  many- 
sided  genius  inspired  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
systematic  study,  his  fertile  pen,  vnth  a  ready  com- 
mand of  apt  expression,  recorded  his  observations  and 
his  thoughts,  and  this  constituted  much  of  his  scien- 
tific work.  He  sometimes  lamented  that  he  was  so 
'  fatally  balanced '  that  his  energies,  instead  of  being 
turned  unitedly  to  one  object,  were  perpetually  dis- 
tracted by  the  prosecution  of  all  in  succession.  His 
achievements,  however,  in  almost  any  one  of  the 
sciences  in  which  he  labored,  would  constitute  an 
honorable  record,  and  when  they  are  considered  in 
their  aggregate,  they  mount  up  to  a  sum  total  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  one  human  life  to  com- 
pass." 

"My  admiration  for  him  was  boundless,"  wrote 
Bishop  Newman  on  hearing  of  his  death.  "  He  was 
the  most  learned  man  I  have  ever  met,  and  I  pre- 
fen-ed  his  society  to  that  of  any  other  American 
scholar." 


There  is  a  useful  and  informatory  article,  in 
BlackwoocYs  for  April,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
on  "Our  Army,"  in  which  he  embodies  the  sug- 
gestions which  commend  themselves  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  British  army. 
He  advocates  that  all  stoppages  should  be  done  away 
with,  that  the  soldier  should  be  completely  clothed 
and  fed,  and  should  receive  his  actual  pay  without 
any  deductions  whatever.  He  would  also  take  steps 
to  secure  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  Government 
service,  if  possible,  on  quitting  the  service.  He 
pleads  strongly  for  the  use  of  conscription  to 
strengthen  the  militia,  a  course  which  he  thinks 
would  indirectly  be  of  advantage  to  the  volunteers. 


A  SKETCH  OF  MISS  CLOUGH. 
The  First  Principal  of  Newnham. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  HUGHES,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Hiigh  Price  Hughes,  contributes  to  the 
Educational  Review  (London)  a  very  sympathetic 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Clough,  first  principal 
of  Newnham,  who  died  on  Febniary  27.  Miss 
Clough  was  born  in  1820.  She  was  Welsh,  on  her 
father's  side,  but  her  mother  was  Yorkshire.  Jhe 
poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  was  her  brother.  When 
only  two  years  old  the  Cloughs  went  to  America,  and 
remained  there  for  fourteen  years.  When  she  was 
twenty-two  Miss  Clough  started  a  school  in  Liver- 
pool with  a  friend.     Ten  years  later  she  removed  to 


THE  LATE  MISS  CLOUGH. 

Ambleside,  where  she  opened  a  school.  Her  brother 
died  when  she  turned  forty,  and  it  was  when  she  was 
living  with  his  family  that  the  movement  in  favor  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  began.  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  agitation  in  favor  of  women  being 
admitted  to  local  examinations,  and  some  years  later 
she  assisted  in  getting  the  University  Extension 
Scheme  carried  out.  It  was  not  until  1871,  when  she 
was  fifty -one  years  old,  that  she  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  women  students 
who  came  to  Cambridge.  From  that  time  she  has 
been  the  leading  figure  at  Newnham,  of  which  she  was 
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first  i)rincipal.  Her  intense  interest  in  everj'thini? 
h\iman  that  surrounded  her  was  her  most  marked 
characteristic.  She  seemed  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  every  human  being  that  crossed  her  path.  She 
was  cautious,  sympathetic,  unostentatious  and  ab- 
solutely unselfish. 

"  No  account  of  Miss  Clough  can  be  at  all  complete 
which  does  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which  she  re- 
sponded to  the  deepest  and  most  spiritual  side  of  life. 
One  felt  very  keenly  that  sacred  things  were  to  her 
most  sacred.  Nev^mham  College  is  not  connected  with 
any  special  section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  its  first  princi- 
pal was  herself  so  Catholic  that  she  could  detect  real 
religion  under  many  forms,  and  sympathize  with 
those  who  held  very  different  creeds." 

In  Atlanta  Jane  Lee,  vice-principal  of  the  Old  Hall, 
Newnham  College,  writes  a  notice  of  Miss  Clough. 
Miss  Lee  mentions  that  among  her  pupils  at  Amble- 
side was  the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  little  girl  had  a  very  high 
spirit,  and  Miss  Clough  found  it  hard  to  control  and 
restrain  the  future  authoress  of  ' '  Robert  Elsmere " 
and  "  David  Grieve." 

In  tuinking  of  her  character,  the  qualities  which 
perhaps  stand  out  most  prominently  are  her  large- 
mindedness,  her  sound  judgment,  her  silent  devotion 
to  duty,  her  entire  self-forgetfulness  ;  but  alongside 
of  these  memories  of  other  qualities  throng  forward — 
of  her  patience,  her  hopefulness,  her  freedom  from 
scorn  or  contempt  of  any,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  her 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  She  was  most  just  and 
impartial  in  her  views  of  things  as  well  of  people. 
She  was  not  at  all  a  sentimental  person,  although  she 
had  strong  and  vivid  sentiments  about  many  things  ; 
bat  she  disliked  silliness  of  any  kind ;  she  had  too 
much  humor  not  to  do  so. 


NEW  YORK  VERSUS  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
PIONEER  EDUCATION. 

MR.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER  contributes  a  paper 
to  the  Educational  Review  for  April,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  "  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch 
rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential  principles 
of  the  free  school  system  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
the  several  most  important  steps  which  have  marked 
the  establishment  and  the  development  of  that  system 
New  York  has  led  the  way."  This  thesis  is  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  this  dis- 
tinction, as  asserted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Philadelpliia  in  February,  1891. 

Mr.  Draper  sketches  in  brief  the  history  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  Ply- 
mouth he  finds  that  there  was  no  school  of  any  con- 
sequence for  fifty -two  years  after  the  settlement.  All 
that  the  Massachusetts  colony  did  for  several  genera- 
tions in  education  was  to  promote  sectarian  ends. 
The  Boston  Latin  School  was  the  only  school  in  Bos- 
ton for  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  town,  and 
it  did  not  teach  the  elementary  branches.     A  com- 


pulsory education  law  was  passed  in  1647,  "  to  cir- 
cumvent Satan,"  but  this  did  not  imply  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  In  fact,  there  was  no  school  but  the 
Latin  School  in  Boston  for  thirty-four  years  after  this 
law  was  enacted. 

Moreover,  the  early  schools  in  Massachusetts  were 
not  "free  schools," — except  to  the  poor — but  were 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  did  not 
receive  all  the  children  of  the  people.  No  girls  of 
any  age  were  admitted  prior  to  1789 — one  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

In  New  York,  however,  where  the  Dutch  ideas  pre- 
vailed, public  schools  were  very  early  established.  In 
1633  the  first  professional  schoolmaster  came,  and 
school  was  thereafter  held  with  as  much  regularity 
as  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  settlers  would 
permit,  for  the  schools  were  sustained  out  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  of  the  colony,  each  householder  and  in- 
habitant being  reqiiired  to  bear  such  tax  and  public 
charge  as  should  be  considered  proper  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Under  English  rule  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  manifest  to  promote  popular 
education  in  New  York,  The  only  educational  act 
during  the  century  of  this  rule,  for  which  the  English 
Government  is  entitled  to  any  credit,  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing Kings  (Columbia)  College—"  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Republican  principles." 

Mr.  Draper's  contentions  are  :  1.  That  in  the  matter 
of  compulsory  education  injunctions  and  directions 
by  force  and  with  the  authority  of  law  antedated  in 
New  Netherland  any  action  in  Massachusetts.  2. 
That  the  facts  do  not  sustain  the  claim  of  Mr.  Martin 
that  the  towns  and  villages  were  first  compelled  to 
maintain  schools  in  Massachusetts.  3.  That  there  has 
never  been  any  real  and  independent  certification  of 
teachers  in  Massachusetts,  compulsory  or  otherwise. 
4.  That  there  has  been  no  supervision,  compulsory, 
voluntary  or  otherwise,  in  Massachusetts  until  in 
comparatively  recent  years.  5.  That  the  early  pro- 
vision in  Massachusetts  concerning  taxation  "  is  not 
very  compulsory."  6.  That  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  is  successfully  administered  unless  it  pro- 
vides that,  within  fixed  ages,  all  children  should  attend 
school  at  all  times  when  public  schools  are  in  session, 
and  these  are  not  the  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts 
law.  

THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

PRESIDENT  F.  N.  THWING,  of  Adelbert  College, 
discusses,  in  the  Educational  Revieiv  for  April, 
the  difficulties  of  the  college  presidency.  "  The  truth 
is,"  he  says,  "that  the  position  demands  not  only 
great  ability,  but  ability  of  such  variety  as  to  render 
eminent  success  in  holding  it  the  cause  of  much 
greater  wonder  than  ordinary  failure,  for  the  college 
president  represents  at  least  four  distinct  and  impor- 
tant relations."  First,  to  the  governing"  boards  ;  2d, 
to  the  professors  and  instructors  comprising  the  fac- 
ulty ;  3d,  to  the  students,  and  4th,  to  the  general 
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public.  The  general  lesson  which  he  derives  from 
recent  exjjerience  in  college  administration  is  that  the 
work  of  the  president  should  be  made  as  definite  as 
possible.  His  duties  should  be  for  his  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  concerned,  defined  as  accurately  as 
their  nature  allows.  Knowang  his  work,  his  success 
in  its  doing  is  more  assured. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  POLITICS. 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS"  article  on  "  Patriotism  and 
Politics,"  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
April,  is  an  appeal  for  pure  and  honest  elections.  The 
Cardinal  believes,  as  do  all  right-minded  citizens,  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  a  solemn  and  sacred  tnist, 
and  that  whoever  sells  or  barters  this  prerogative  de- 
grades his  citizensliip  and  distui'bs  the  security  of  his 
government. 

Among  the  means  suggested  for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  elections  are  :  Strict  and  wholesome 
laws  for  preventing  bribery  and  the  coiTuption  of 
the  ballot  box  and  a  pure  and  independent  judiciary 
to  interpret  and  enforce  the  laws ;  a  \igilant  and 
feai'less  press  ;  and  a  more  hearty  celebration  of  our 
national  holidays.  Furthermore,  thorough  instruction 
in  the  history  of  our  countrj^  should  be  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  together 
vrith  reverence  for  our  political  institutions,  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  Americans. 

The  maintenance  of  party  lines  is  regarded  by  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  as  an  indespensable  means  for  preserv- 
ing political  purity:  "  One  party  watches  the  other, 
takes  note  of  its  shortcomings,  its  blunders  and  de- 
fects; and  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  means  for  rebuk- 
ing any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
side,  by  appealing  to  the  country  at  the  tribimal  of 
the  ballot  box.  England  owes  much  of  her  greatness 
and  liberty  to  the  active  and  aggressive  vigilance  of 
opposing  political  camps.  Political  parties  are  the 
outcome  of  political  freedom.  Parties  are  not  to  be 
confounded  vnth.  factions.  The  former  contend  for  a 
principle,  the  latter  struggle  for  a  master." 


IS  IOWA  A  DOUBTFUL  STATE? 

IN  the  Forum,  for  April  Gov.  John  N.  Irwin,  of 
Ainzona,  analyses  the  process  by  which  Iowa 
has  ceased  to  be  the  ' '  Gibraltar  of  Republicanism  in 
the  Northwest."  The  defection  in  Iowa  is  attributed 
to  two  particular  causes — the  loss  of  the  ' '  railway 
vote,"  through  hostile  legislation,  and  prohibition.  On 
national  issues,  local  questions  not  entering  as  dis- 
turbants,  Gov.  Irwin  believes  that  Iowa  is  still  a  reli- 
able Republican  State,  and  pointedly  rejects  the  theory 
that  the  tarifif  has  been  a  factor  in  the  change  by  ig- 
noring it  altogether.  The  "one  great  cause  "over- 
shadowing all  minor  elements  has  been  Iowa's  pro- 
hibition law,  which  enacted  by  the  Republican  party 
raised  in  revolt  the  entire  German  element,  hitherto 
Republican,  and  alienated  thousands  of  good  citizens 
disgusted  with  its  workings. 


THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 
Ba)lot  Reform  and  the  Electoral  College 

IN  the  editorial   department  of  the   Century  for 
April,  there  is  a  short  discussion  of  much  interest 
on  certain  features  of  the  coming  presidential  election. 

The  First  President  Elected  under    Ballot 
Reform. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  canvass  of  1892  mtII 
be  that  it  is  practically  made  under  the  Australian 
Ballot  System.  For  three-fourths  of  the  States  have 
adopted  some  form  of  secret  ballot,  and  these  include 
most  of  the  important  States  and  all  of  the  "  doubt- 
ful "  ones. 

"If,"  asks  the  Century's  editor,  "money  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  election,  will 
it  be  either  expedient  or  wise  to  put  a  professional 
corruptionist  in  charge  of  the  campaign  of  either 
party  ?  On  the  contrary,  will  it  not  be  the  highest 
political  wisdom  to  put  men  of  character  in  charge  of 
aU  the  committees — national.  State,  district  and 
other?" 

That  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  in  the  campaign 
will  be  enormously  decreased,  this  writer  thinks  in- 
evitable, from  both  a  priori  considerations  and  from 
the  example  of  England,  where  the  introduction  of 
the  secret  ballot  instantly  killed  direct  bribery.  And, 
too,  he  looks  forward  vdth  certainty  to  an  early 
American  prototype  of  the  English  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1883,  which  forbade  the  iise  of  money  and  in- 
fluence to  unduly  affect  in  any  wise  the  result  of  elec- 
tions, and  established  a  maximum  amount  which 
might  be  spent  in  any  one  campaign,  the  candidate 
being  required  to  publish  a  sworn  statement  of  all  ex- 
penditures. 

' '  In  the  meantime  the  political  managers  will  do 
well  to  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  money  is  certain 
to  play  a  less  important,  and  reason  and  argument  a 
more  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  1892  than  in 
those  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  select  their 
campaign  directors  with  this  end  in  view.  They  can 
rest  assured,  furthermore,  that  the  people  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  view  with  complacency  the  selection  of  a 
'  professional  cori-uptionist  to  conduct  the  campaign  of 
either  party — much  less  the  nomination  by  any  party 
of  a  notoriously  corrupt  politician  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency — though  in  these  latter  days  such  men 
have  dared  to  attempt  to  juggle  even  the  presidency 
into  their  pockets." 

The  New  Electoral  College 

The  admission  of  the  twenty  Electors  from  the  six 
new  States  will  increase  the  membership  of  the  Col- 
lege to  444,  making  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
elect  223.  Figuring  on  the  elections  held  since  1888, 
this  writer  calculates  that  the  Republican  "  abso- 
lutely sure "  Electors  will  number  186,  while  the 
Democrats  have  a  certainty  of  175  votes,  leaving  the 
85  votes  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Iowa 
and  Massachusetts  to  be  apportioned  as  fate  decides. 
On  this  basis  he  makes  some  interesting  possible  com- 
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binations.     "  First  as  to  the  Republican  side.     Here 
are  tour: 

Sure  Republican  votes 186 

New  York 36 

Connecticut 6 

Total 328 

Sure  Republican  votes 186 

Massachusetts 15 

Iowa 13 

Indiana 15 

Total 229 

Sure  Republican  votes 186 

New  York 36 

Iowa 13 

Total 235 

Sure  Republican  votes 1 86 

New  York 36 

Massachusetts  or  Indiana 15 

Total 337 

All  these  combinations  are  on  a  basis  of  ten  Repub- 
lican votes  from  Michigan  [Michigan  elects  ten  of  her 
fourteen  Electors  by  Congressional  districts,  and  four 
are  conceded  to  the  Democrats].  If  there  were  to  be 
eleven,  this  combination,  giving  precisely  a  majority 
of  the  College,  could  be  made: 

Sure  Republican  votes 187 

New  York 36 

Total 233 

"  Turning  next  to  the  Democratic  column,  we  can 
arrange  the  following: 

Sure  Democratic  votes 173 

New  York 36 

Indiana  or  Massachusetts 15 

Total 224 

Sure  Democratic  votes 173 

New  York 36 

Iowa 13 

Connecticut 6 

Total 228 

And  if  Michigan  gave  five  Democrats: 

Sure  Democratic  votes 174 

Massachusetts 15 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Connecticut 6 

Total 223 

"  The  first'point  which  will  strike  every  observer  of 
these  various  combinations  is  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  thirty -six  votes  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years  that  the  party  which  carries  that  State  has  by 
far  the  better  chance  of  vdnning  the  election.  The 
admission  of  the  six  new  States  with  their  twenty 
electoral  votes,  all  supposed  to  be  safely  Republican, 
has  diminished  somewhat  the  importance  of  New 
Y''ork  to  the  Republicans,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
more  chances  of  winning  without  New  York  than 


they  have  had  hitherto,  and  more  chances  than  the 
Democrats  have  for  -winning  without  it;  but  as  our 
combinations  show,  they  will  have  to  carry  all  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  feat.  As  for  the  Democrats,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  New  York  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  them." 


THE  ANTI-HILL  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

MR.  FREDERICK  R.  COUDERT,  himself  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
revolt  in  New  York,  defends,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Forum,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  anti-Hill 
movement  is  based.  He  declares  that  the  revolt  is  in 
no  sense  a  rebellion,  but  is  a  protest  against  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  the  State  Convention  was 
called  and  its  business  conducted.  "  The  Democrats 
who  assembled  at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Cooper 
Union  were  brought  together  to  protect  the  common 
right  of  Democratic  citizens  by  insisting  that  forms 
should  not  be  used  to  strangle  substance.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  protest  formulated  at  this  meeting,  '  a 
convention  selected  in  midwinter,  upon  so  short  a  call, 
cannot  be  fairly  and  truly  representative  of  the  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  of  the  State,  and  would  inevitably 
debar  the  mass  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  voice  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to  in  the  selection  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  and  the  framing  of 
the  party's  platform.'  To  say  that  these  Democrats — 
many  of  them  long  eminent  in  the  party  councils  for 
devotion  and  faithful  service — were  disaffected  or  dis- 
loyal or  '  mugwump '  is  wholly  beside  the  question. 
They  stated  their  grievance,  and  based  their  reluc- 
tance to  arbitrary  dictation  upon  the  statement  above 
quoted.  If  the  fact  was  as  stated  by  them,  who  could 
deny  the  justice  of  their  remonstrance?  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  the  hastening  of  the  Convention  at  so 
unusual  a  season  was  not  intended  to  effect  an  ulterior 
and  unavowed  purpose,  then  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
movers  to  justify  their  action  otherwise  than  by 
frivolous  pretence  or  angrj'  denunciation.  The  pro- 
test at  the  Cooper  Union  was  not  only  a  warning  but 
a  lesson,  one  that  should  be  thankfully  accepted.  It 
means  that  even  loyal  and  faithful  party  men  will,  on 
occasion,  define  theii'  duty  and  their  allegiance." 

"  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  call  a  second  con- 
vention and  to  send  delegates  to  Chicago  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  first  for  admission  is  in  itself  rebellion. 
Why,  pray  ?  For  what  are  committees  on  contested 
seats  provided,  but  to  pass  upon  the  very  questions 
that  the  protestants  are  anxious  to  raise  ?  To  say  that 
the  first  convention  is  regular  merely  begs  the  question. 
If  regularity  implies  only  an  oiitward  observance  of 
forms  and  formulas,  accompanied  by  undisguised 
contempt  for  substantial  rights,  then  the  claim  is 
founded." 

Mr.  Coudert  intimates  that  the  revolt  may  not  end 
with  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  by  the  National 
Convention,  and  declares  that  should  the  revolt  work 
disaster  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  approaching 
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Presidential  campaign  there  ^vill  be  no  question  whose 
is  the  fanlt.  The  revolt  was  forced,  not  entered  into 
volnntarily. 

THE  MICHIGAN  SYSTEM  OF  CHOOSING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTORS. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  Governor 
Edwin  B.Winans,  of  Michigan,  defends  the  recent 
action  of  his  State  in  adopting  the  district  method  of 
choosing  presidential  electors.  He  asserts  that  the 
change  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  district  sys- 
tem will  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  give  a  more 
definite  and  satisfactorj^  expression  of  their  choice  for 
the  presidency,  and  denies  the  charge  that  it  was 
made  for  partisan  purposes. 

Governor  Winans'  chief  objection  to  the  method  of 
choosing  electors  by  general  ticket  is  that  through 
it  the  people  cannot  fairly  express  their  choice. 
"  In  any  State  there  may  be  a  large  section,  a  Con- 
gressional district,  or  several  of  them,  in  which  a 
hea'vy  majority  of  the  voters  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  election  of  a  particular  candidate,  yet,  against 
their  will,  their  influence  is  practically  cast  in  favor 
of  that  candidate  because  a  different  sentiment  pre- 
vails in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

"  In  many  of  the  States  parties  are  evenly  divided, 
but  by  choosing  the  electors  on  a  general  ticket  the 
principle  of  the  odious  unit  rtde  is  applied,  which 
permits  the  majority  of  a  delegation  to  dictate  the 
votes  of  the  minority,  and  which  is  no  longer  toler- 
ated, even  in  nominating  conventions.  Thus  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  a  State  may  be  cast  for  a  candidate 
who  is  opposed  by  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 
Objection  has  been  made  to  the  district  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
State,  and  thus  lessen  her  influence  in  the  selection  of 
a  president.  I  answer  that  if  popular  sentiment  in  a 
State  is  divided  her  electoral  vote  ought  to  be  divided, 
be  the  result  what  it  may." 

In  reply  to  the  claim  frequently  advanced,  that  a 
State  legislature  has  no  authority  to  refer  the  choice  of 
electors  to  the  people  of  subdivisions  of  the  State,  the 
Governor  affirms  that  the  district  system  was  in  use 
for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  through  the  district  system  by  de- 
stroying the  great  importance  of  pivotal  States.  "  As 
a  general  election  approaches  every  man  interested  in 
the  result  can  name  the  States  in  which  the  result  is 
considered  assured,  and  interest  is  practically  with- 
drawn from  those  States  and  centi'ed  upon  the  few 
doubtful  ones.  These  decisive  States  must  be  carried 
at  any  cost,  and  enormous  coniiijtion  funds  are  raised 
and  poured  into  them  from  everj'  quarter.  Thousands 
of  votes  are  bought  and  sold,  and  corruption  and 
debauchery  are  openly  carried  on,  because  the  perpe- 
trators can  rely  upon  party  spirit  to  shield  them  from 
punishment.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  one  wonders 
what  the  result  would  have  been  in  those  States  had 
the  people  been  left  in  peace  to  vote  their  ovni  prefer- 
ences.    If  the  electors  were  chosen  by  districts,  this 


concentration  of  unhealthy  effort  in  particular  States 
would  cease.  The  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 
individual  districts,  and  so  many  of  these  would  be  in 
doubt  that  political  managers  could  not  ascertain,  as 
they  now  can,  just  what  must  be  done  to  carry  the 
day." 

Governor  Winans  disputes  the  charge  that,  in  the 
new  Congressional  apportionment  which  followed  the 
adoption  by  Michigan  of  the  district  system  of  choos- 
ing electors,  the  State  was  gerrymandered.  He  pre- 
sents figures  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the 
most  populous  and  least  populous  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  Michigan  was  in  1880,  64,951  ;  in  1884,  50,- 
607  ;  in  1890,  103,459,  and  under  the  new  apportion- 
ment of  1891,  44,253,  and  asserts  that  only  three  of 
the  new  districts  may  be  considered  safely  Demo- 
cratic. 

THE  HOME  RULE  CRISIS  IN  NORWAY. 
I.— From  the  Swedish  Point  of  View. 

POLITICS  in  Norway  and  Sweden  are  approaching 
a  crisis;  so  much  so  that  even  the  union  may  be 
imperiled.      Orvar    Svenske,    in    Svensk    Tidskrift, 
wi'ites  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  "  The  Union 
Question  from  a  Swedish  Point  of  View."     He  de- 
plores the  strong  language  of  the  Norwegian  press, 
and  of  Norway's  most  popular  author,  Kielland,  who, 
in  his  recent  work,  "  Mennesker  och  Dyr  "  ("  Men  and 
Beasts  "),  has  launched  some  very  stinging  epithets  at 
the  Swedes.     "  Consider,"  says  Orvar  Svenske,  "  how 
the  feehng  must  be  in  our  sister  country  when  the 
Mayor  of  Stavanger  can  find  it  advantageous  to  again 
place  before  the    public  this  hate-filled  pamphlet? 
Continual  di-opping  will    wear    away  a  stone,  and 
surely  these  continual  denunciations  of  the  Swedes 
must  at  last  foster  a  genuine  hatred  of  us  among  the 
Norwegians.     And  what  worth  is  there  in  the  union 
if  one  side  hates  the  other?    Or  is  it  possible  that, 
should  a  serious  opportunity  of  testing  arrive,  there 
wiU  be  sufficient  loyalty  to  the  union  to  lead  to  the 
fuLfilLment  of  mutual  obligations  in  spite  of  the  bonds 
of  inner  sympathy  being  broken  ?     It  may,  indeed, 
come  to    pass  that  the  feeling  in  Norway  against 
Sweden  will  become  such  as  to  render  it  more  desira- 
able,  even  to  Sweden,  to  dissolve  the  union  than  pre- 
serve it  so  artificially.    Nevertheless,  our  loj'alty  to 
the  union  forbids  us  to  hasten  this  development.     We 
should,  on  the  contrary,  seek,  if  possible,  to  calm  the 
heated    uprising    in  Norway.     .     .     .     We    believe, 
however,  that  there  is  still  so  much  reasonable  judg- 
ment to  be  foimd  among  the  Norwegians  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  forced  to  such  an  issue.    One  must 
consider  that  it  is  the  reckless  play  of  intriguing  par- 
ties for  popularity  that  has  brought  about  the  present 
Norwegian  Union  programme,    flight  and  Left  (Con- 
servative and  Liberal)  have  sought  each  to  curry  favor 
by  flattering  and  satiating  the  national  pride,  and  in 
that  competition  have  been  di-iven,  step  by  step,  down 
the  road  of  promises  and  responsibilities.     But  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  or  not  they  will  have 
the  inclination  and  the  courage  to  uphold  and  carry 
out  the  proud  promises  and  phrases  of  the  election 
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platforms.  The  impending  crisis  holds  greater  perils 
for  Norway  than  for  Sweden.  Meanwhile  on  this  side 
of  the  Fjeld,"  concludes  Orvar  Svenske,  "we  may 
calmly  bide  oui-  time,  and  await  the  moment  when 
possibly"  Norway  itself  may  force  us,  in  our  turn,  to 
lay  aside  loyalty  to  the  union,  and  to  look  solely  to 
our  own  Swedish  interests  in  an-anging  our  relations 
with  our  restless  neighbors." 

II.— From  the  Norwegian  Point  of  View. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  question.  The  defect 
of  Mr.  Svenske's  article  is  that  it  gives  to  outsiders  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  nature  of  those  claims  of  Nor- 
way which  have  led  up  to  the  crisis.  The  case  for 
the  democratic  party  in  Norway  (the  party  in  the 
ascendant)  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a  prominent  Nor- 
wegian. The  Swedish  writer  quoted  above  denounces 
the  "  strong  language  "  used  in  Norway,  and  quotes 
as  an  instance  a  recent  work  by  Kielland,  but  he  does 
not  say  that  the  Liberal  press  of  Norway  has  pretty 
generally  condemned  the  tone  of  that  work,  which 
cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  attitude 
of  Norwegians  generally.  Ever  since  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1814,  when  Norway,  a  "free,  independent, 
indivisible  and  inalienable  State,"  united  with 
Sweden  under  one  king,  the  Norwegians  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  literature  and  commerce,  but  especi- 
ally as  a  maritime  power.  Her  shipping  trade  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Sweden;  in  fact,  reck- 
oned by  tonnage,  Norway  ranks  next  to  England  in 
Europe.  The  democratic  instincts  of  her  sea-loving 
people  have  lifted  her  into  this  position  of  importance 
among  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Continent.  But 
while  the  democratic  party  is  in  the  ascendant  in 
Norway,  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  where 
the  aristocratic  element  predominates,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  glories  of  a 
long-past  age.  The  Liberal  party  in  Norway  is  in  a 
condition  of  determined  agitation,  its  aspirations  lying 
in  the  direction  of  an  independent  Foreign  Ofl&ce  and 
Consulate;  and  if  the  official  party  in  Sweden  should 
succeed  in  defeating,  for  a  time,  the  claims  of  Nor- 
way in  this  direction,  the  Norwegians  appear  to  be 
determined  to  continue  the  agitation,  even  though  it 
should  end  in  separation.  That,  however,  is  not  what 
they  desire;  nor  is  it  probable. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  ambassadors  and  consulates, 
although  for  the  moment  the  burning  question  is  one 
of  consulates.  As  things  stand,  representatives  of 
both  Sweden  and  Norway  in  foreign  countries  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  who  is 
practically  responsible  to  nobody.  The  democratic 
party  in  Norway,  ardently  longing  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  her  neighbors,  and  to  be  free  to  develop  her 
already  increasing  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
hankers  after  a  Foreign  Minister  of  her  own,  who 
shall  be  answerable  only  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing, 
and  w^ho  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  Norwegians 
to  the  foreign  embassies,  and  Norwegian  consuls  in 
foreign  ports.  Nor  have  they  the  intention  of  settling 
down  until  they  have  carried  their  point.  For  the 
moment,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  question  is 


one  of  consulates.  The  question  of  ambassadors,  they 
say,  can  wait.  But,  strong  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  so  much 
more  important  than  that  of  Sweden,  they  are  vigor- 
ously asserting  the  justice  of  their  claims — claims,  by 
the  way,  which  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Act  of  Union.  They  regard  the  whole 
question  as,  for  example,  one  of  business  partnership. 
If  Norway  decides  that  the  consulate  partnership 
shall  be  terminated  it  is  her  business,  and  hers  alone; 
that  Sweden,  as  a  party  to  the  partnership,  has  an 
equal  right  with  Norway  in  determining  how  old 
business  arrangements  shall  be  terminated;  but  that 
she  has  no  right  to  settle  for  Norway  the  question 
whether  or  not  Norway  shall  have  her  own  responsi- 
ble consuls.  That,  however,  is  exactly  what  Sweden 
claims  a  right  to  do.  This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  poUtical  crisis.  It  is  whispered  about  that 
the  reactionary  Government  in  Sweden  is  seeking  to 
put  pressure  upon  the  King  by  threatening  to  make 
this  a  Cabinet  question.  That  the  strong  language  is 
not  monopolized  in  Norway  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  in  the  Swedish  press  have  gone  so  far  as  to  talk 
about  sending  60,000  soldiers  into  Norway— if  it  were 
possible;  but  they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  admit 
that  Sweden  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  that.  "  No," 
said  our  Norwegian  informant,  "Sweden  must 
eventually  give  way  and  admit  the  justice  of  our 
claims." 

KAISER  WILHELM. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  for  April  an  anony- 
mous writer  dips  his  pen  in  gall  in  order  to  de- 
pict the  German  Emperor,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
born  actor,  eaten  up  with  egotism  and  consimied  with 
vanity. 

THE  EMPRESS  AND  HER  SON. 

The  writer,  however,  says  that  the  story  of  his 
heartless  conduct  to  his  mother  is  groundless  : 

"  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  his  strong- 
willed  mother  used  grievously  to  outrage  his  vanity 
by  ordering  '  Willie '  about  long  after  he  had  come  to 
the  conviction  of  his  divine  mission.  Even  now  the 
Emperor  has  unconsciously  a  feeling  of  profound  awe 
—yes,  of  jealousy— for  his  mother  ;  and  if  she  would 
only  frankly  acknowledge  the  heaven-sent  Evangelist 
— the  Great  Man — in  her  son  'Willie,'  there  is  nothing 
she  could  not  do  with  him.  But  his  mother  is  a 
proud  and  obstinate  woman." 

HIS  CRAVING  FOR  NOTORIETY. 

The  writer  has  a  kind  word  for  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  declares  that  the  back  of  Germany's  character  and 
intellect  is  ominously  up,  and  that  the  Germans  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  phrasiness  of  their  ruler.  A  very 
characteristic  extract  from  Carlyle,  written  fifty  years 
ago,  is  pressed  into  the  serAace  of  describing  the  young 
Emperor  : 

"  Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery  because  he 
does  not  shine  above  other  men  ;  who  goes  about  pro- 
ducing himself,  pruriently  anxious  about  his  gifts  and 
claims ;   struggling  to  force  everybody,  as  it  were 
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begging  everybody  for  God's  sake,  to  acknowledge 
him  a  great  man,  and  set  hiin  over  the  heads  of  men  ! 
Such  a  creature  is  among  the  wretchedest  sights  seen 
under  the  sun.  A  great  man?  A  poor,  pi-urient, 
empty  man  ;  fitter  for  the  ward  of  a  hospital  than  for 
a  throne  among  men.  I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.  He  cannot  walk  on  quiet  paths  ;  unless  you 
will  look  at  Mm,  wonder  at  him,  wi-ite  paragraphs 
about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  is  the  emptiness  of  the 
man,  not  his  greatness." 

HIS  INCONSISTENCY. 

WUliam's  restlessness,  his  love  of  noisy  notoriety, 
his  craving  to  have  constant  paragraphs  written  about 
him  in  the  newspapers,  are  very  unworthy  of  a  man 
who  stands  in  kis  position,  nor  do  his  subjects  pay 
much  regard  to  his  sermons  on  economy,  which  con- 
trast very  strongly  with  his  personal  habits  : 

"  For,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hear  of  extravagant 
projects  for  building  an  Imperial  palace  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maln  (since  abandoned),  of  expensive 
pleasure  steamers  kept  up,  of  sailing  yachts,  of  four 
million  marks  thrown  out  for  a  special  train  of  car- 
riages picked  out  in  white  and  gold,  and  lastly  of  a 
brand-new  cathedral  to  enshrine  the  tombs  of  the 
Hohenzollems,  and  to  cost  the  trifle  of  ten  million 
marks." 

A  PERPETUAL  FIDGET. 

The  Emperor  has  not  read  a  book  for  years,  and  aU 
his  time  is  taken  up  with  trotting  round  and  quickly 
grasping  the  outward  aspect  of  many  things.  He  has 
made  after-dinner  speeches  which  arouse  resentment 
and  contempt.  He  has  made  mischief  with  his  dilet- 
tanteism  in  every  department  of  the  State.  He  is 
perpetually  posing  as  an  earthly  providence.  His 
nei-vous  irritability  is  m  danger  of  degenerating  into 
recklessness,  and  Germans  hear  with  alarm  of  his 
proposed  journeys  to  Copenhagen  and  Roumania.  He 
has  no  eye  for  the  true  proportion  of  things,  and  he 
is  continually  irritating  those  whom  he  would  do 
well  to  conciliate.  Altogether,  the  writer  would  have 
us  believe  that,  instead  of  being  a  heaven-sent  ruler, 
a  Napoleon  of  peace,  "  Willie  "  the  German  is  a  mere 
theatricality,  a  hollow  fraud,  without  either  heart  or 
head — bitten  by  a  tarantula  of  restlessness  which 
leaves  him  no  time  for  sober  thought,  and  may  easily 
precipitate  him  into  the  abyss. 

Dr.  Bamberger's  Estimate. 

In  the  New  Review  Dr.  Bamberger  has  the  first 
place  with  an  article  on  the  "  German  Crisis  and  the 
Emperor."  The  first  part  of  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
dissertation  upon  Prince  Bismarck's  Socialistic  policy. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  two  or  three  pages,  in  which  he  givos  us 
his  estimate  of  the  Emperor's  character.  He  at- 
tributes the  Kaiser's  attitude  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  cult  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  by  some  his- 
torians having  erected  their  veneration  for  the 
dynasty  into  an  ecstatic  and  mystic  religion,  a  species 
of  fanaticism  vrithout  parallel  in  history. 

"Never  of  the  Atonines,  nor  of  the  Medicis,  nor  of 
the  Bourbons,  nor  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  it  main- 


tained in  such  dithyrambic  strains  that  every  ruler 
of  their  house  must,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  existence, 
be  a  pattern  of  superhuman  perfection  lawfully 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  sense  of  its  own  power 
which  has  increased  so  greatly  in  Germany,  and 
more  especially  in  Prussia,  since  the  war  of  1870,  has 
become  personified  in  the  reigning  house  and  in  the 
wearer  of  the  crown. 

THE  SUM  OF  THREE  FORCES. 

"  If  we  take  into  account  the  important  part  played 
by  State  activity  in  the  tendency  of  its  late  legisla- 
tion, and,  further,  the  enormous  success  which  Bis- 
marck obtained,  and  which  the  world  attributed  less 
to  his  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority  than  to 
his  strong -will — a  feeling  which  found  utterance  in 
the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  ;  if  we  sum  up 
the  three  forces — Hohenzollern,  Bismarck  and  energy 
— taken  in  their  widest  sense,  and  if  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  young  man  brought  up  in  this  atmos- 
phere, prematurely  called  upon  to  combine  (accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  matter)  in  his  own  person  these 
three  attributes,  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  with 
what  claims  on  himself  and  on  the  world  the  youth- 
ful sovereign  mounted  the  throne.  He  felt  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  to  be  a  great  monarch,  and  the  self- 
inspired  creator  of  a  great  epoch.  His  disposition, 
no  less  than  the  fashion  of  the  time,  more  especially 
the  military  taste  which  finds  expression  in  the  dis- 
play of  dazzling  spectacles,  tempted  him  to  symbolize 
his  high  calling  by  the  most  effective  stage  surround- 
ings. With  the  impatience  of  youth  he  longed  to 
bring  about  some  great  event,  and  was  more  bent  on 
a  striking  beginning  than  on  a  slow  maturity.  He 
accordingly  set  out  on  his  travels  to  foreign  courts  in 
order  to  conquer  the  sympathy  of  dynasties  and  na- 
tions at  a  gallop,  and  to  bring  under  their  notice  the 
magnificence  of  his  majesty.  With  the  same  object 
he  convened  the  International  Conference  for  the 
solving  of  social  problems,  and  inaugurated  the  re- 
form of  public  instruction,  in  which  he  set  out  with 
the  notion  that  the  strength  of  the  personal  impulses 
that  he  followed  was  the  very  thing  whereby  to  ac- 
complish the  difficult  tasks  of  life,  and  give  them  the 
impress  of  creative  force.  An  inward  activity  and 
craving  for  excitement  and  movement,  the  belief  that 
the  will  is  everything,  and  the  wish  to  show  the  world 
by  visible  manifestations  that  his  view  was  the  right 
one,  impelled  him  to  restless  demonstrativeness." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dr.  Bamberger  concludes 
with  reassuring  us  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Kaiser's 
love  of  military  power  and  pomp,  he  is  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  belief  that  it  is  an  unspeakably  holy 
thing  to  preserve  peace,  and  this  being  so,  he  thinks 
we  can  leave  future  developments  to  time. 


M.  Louis  Gallet,  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  March 
15,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  what  may  conceivably 
happen  to  Paris  1200  years  hence.  It  describes 
prophetically  how  at  that  epoch  the  Eiffel  Tower  was 
the  only  existing  relic  of  nineteenth-century  Paris,  and 
even  that  was  the  subject  of  dim  traditions,  no  savant 
being  able  to  explain  the  name  with  certainty. 
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CAPRIVI  COMPARED  WITH  BISMARCK. 

NO  name  has  been  more  to  the  fore  duiing  the 
last  two  years,  and  during  the  present  year, 
than  that  of  Count  Leo  von  Capri\'i,  hence  the  inter- 
est attachhig  to  the  sketch  of  the  German  Chancellor 
and  the  work  he  has  achieved  since  he  took  office, 
which  appears  anonjTnously  in  the  April  number  of 
Nofd  und  Siid  (Breslau). 

How  did  Prince  Bismarck  rule?  and  what  ways 
were  open  to  his  successor  to  make  rule  possible  ?  are 
the  questions  which  the  writer  addresses  to  himself, 
and  attempts  to  answer. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Bismarck 
regimen  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  almost  un- 
limited power  which  the  Prince  managed  to  wield,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  Yet  this  power  did  not  depend 
on  any  absolute  force  ;  it  was  exercised  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  constitution,  which  granted  complete 
freedom  of  movement  to  public  opinion,  as  well  as  to 
the  parliamentary  forces.  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
was  only  enabled  to  continue  so  long  as  the  ruling 
statesman  because  among  the  men  and  the  paiides 
who  tried  to  resist  him,  none  could  awaken  in  them- 
selves the  belief  that  they  would  one  day  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hold  together  the  complicated  building  of  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  longer  the  Prince  maintained 
his  power,  the  less  any  one  thoiight  of  a  serious  dan- 
ger one  day  threatening  the  State.  All  the  same,  it 
was  evident  that  before  the  yoimg  Emperor  came  to 
the  thi'one  confidence  in  the  Prince  was  beginning  to 
fail,  but  it  was  the  Emperor  alone  who  came  to  the 
decision  that  he  and  Prince  Bismarck  must  part. 

Bom  in  1831,  at  Charlottenburg,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five.  Count  von  Caprivi  received  his  early 
education  at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Berlin.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  from  that 
time  to  1890,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship, his  military  education  and  career  continued  in 
one  long  series  of  advancements  and  promotions,  the 
most  extraordinary  being  his  appointments  as  Chief  of 
the  Admiralty  and  as  Chancellor  to  the  Empire.  He 
has  himself  observed,  since  he  has  been  Chancellor, 
that  he  never  wished  to  be  anything  but  a  soldier, 
and  if  he  could  begin  life  over  again  he  would 
still  be  a  soldier.  His  most  noteworthy  characteristic 
is  that  he  always  recognized  the  advantages  of  each 
succeeding  position,  and  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  each  afforded  him. 

Very  few  have  acknowledged  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  must  attend  any  successor  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  hence  the  wrong  and  imworthy  mo- 
tives which  have  been  ascribed  to  Count  von  Caprivi's 
every  act  since  he  came  into  power.  He  no  sooner 
sought  to  bring  relief  to  the  social  democrats  than  he 
was  accused  of  attempts  to  reconcile  the  social  demo- 
cratic party.  In  the  same  way  his  policy  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  treaties  with  central  European  States 
has  been  attacked  and  abused,  while  his  endeavors  to 
reform  the  unsatisfactory  mode  of  taxation  in  Prussia 
and  the  whole  Empire  were  said  to  have  been  made 
to  buy  temporary  services  from  the  separatist  parties. 


THE  CZAR-PEACE  KEEPER. 
A  German  Tribute  to  Russia. 

IN  the  Neue  Militarische  Blatter  for  March  there 
appears,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  German 
officer,  a  somewhat  unusual  article,  in  which  the 
wiiter  endeavors  to  show  that  the  policy  of  Russia,  at 
any  rate  for  the  present,  is  essentially  one  of  peace. 
The  article  opens  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Czar, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  character  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

The  wi'iter  says  :  "  If  his  real  character  is  investi- 
gated, we  find  Alexander  III.  to  be  a  man  who  forms 
his  decisions  slowly,  but  who,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind,  cames  out  his  ideas  with  persistent  stead- 
fastness, regardless  of  consequences.  One  of  his  most 
prominent  characteristics  is  the  avoidance  of  all  haste 
and  precipitation.  For  years  past  Russian  policy,  as 
directed  by  the  Czar,  has  resembled  the  irresistible 
undercurrent  of  a  mighty  river.  A  thorough  organ- 
izer, he  directs  all  his  efforts  on  great  measures  of 
policy,  but  he  is  quite  deficient  in  the  fantastic  ele- 
ment, which  gains  its  ends  off-hand  by  the  display  of 
daring  and  brilliant  conceptions.  Unsuccessful 
struggles  against  old-established  State  abuses,  not  un- 
mingled,  perhaps,  vnth  thoughts  of  imminent  peril  to 
his  owTi  person,  have,  in  spite  of  his  best  wishes  and 
unremitting  labor  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  a 
certain  extent  soured  his  temper,  and  made  him 
somewhat  repellant  and  irritable,  like  some  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  He  does  not  love  to  de- 
scend among  his  people,  and  in  this  respect  reminds 
one  of  Justinian,  who,  within  the  jealously-closed 
portals  of  his  palace,  busied  himself  in  weaving  plans 
for  the  whole  world.  So,  likewise,  the  Czar,  sur- 
rounded by  his  soldiers  at  Peterhof  and  Gatschina, 
unceasingly  devotes  his  thoughts  to  the  strengthening 
of  Russia  within  her  borders  and  to  the  external  en- 
hancement of  the  Empire. 

THE  czar's  THREE  ALTERNATIVES. 

"  The  Czar  has  three  alternatives  before  him  ;  either 
to  maintain  the  status  quo,  or  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  Austria,  i.e.,  toward  decentralization  ;  or, 
finally,  to  endeavor  to  nationalize  the  Empire  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject  races,  and  in  favor  of  the  most 
important — Great  Russia.  He  has  chosen  the  third  of 
these,  and  his  watchword  is  now  Russia  for  the  Rus- 
sians. Whoever  stands  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment 
of  this  design,  whether  Jew,  German  or  Swedish 
Finlander,  must  inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  To  carry 
out  this  policy,  however,  time  is  required,  for  should 
war  break  out,  and  an  enemy  gain  foot  on  Russian 
soil,  revolution  might  possibly  break  out,  and  this 
would  not  only  endanger  the  process  of  tmion,  but 
might  imperil  the  cohesion  of  the  State.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  that 
there  should  be  peace,  so  as  to  afford  leisure  for  the 
innovations  now  being  introduced  to  take  firm  root. 
If  this  view  of  Russian  policy  is  correct,  then  the  in- 
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clination  of  the  Czar  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  Continental 
war,  which  would  directly  militate  against  the  system 
pursued  dming  the  last  decade,  must  be  very  slight. 

SECURITIES  FOR  PEACE. 

"  The  inducements  which  might  sway  him  to  break 
the  peace  could  only  arise  either  from  the  necessity  of 
warding  off  mtemal  dangers,  or  from  a  desire  of  con- 
quest. As  regards  the  first,  it  is  suffiaient  to  point  out 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  appear  more  favor- 
ably disposed  to  the  Czar  just  now  than  they  have 
been  for  a  long  time  past,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  Nihilism  and  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
newspapers  and  cuiTent  literature.  While  as  regards 
the  second,  the  present  moment  is  clearly  unpropitious 
for  a  war  of  conquest.  Geiinany  is  less  likely  to 
cause  embarrassment  to  the  Russian  Government  in 
its  deahng  with  internal  affairs  than  is  France,  with 
her  republican  and  propagandist  ideas. 

THE  RUSSO-FRENCH  ENTENTE, 

"  As  regards  the  rapprochement  with  France,  it  is 
not  Russia  but  France  who  will  have  to  pay  the  reck- 
oning. Neither  nation  has  any  solid  bond  of  union, 
except,  perhaps,  hatred  against  Germany.  The  Rus- 
sians hate  Gei-many  because  she  withheld  fi-om  them 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  gave 
Austria  territory  for  which  she  had  made  no  personal 
sacrifices.  That  this  probably  saved  Russia  from  war 
with  England  and  Austria  hardly  affects  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russians  possess  a  lai'ge  amount  of 
innate  shrewdness,  and  this  offers  some  guarantee 
that  they  vdll  not  lightly  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  use  of  for  the  attainment  of  purely  foreign  de- 
signs. France,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  war 
against  Gennany,  would  gain  immeasurably  ;  Russia, 
however,  but  little,  and  even  what  little  she  gained 
would  prove  a  dangerous  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Germany  were  victorious,  France,  on  account 
of  the  keen  national  feeling  which  animates  her  popu- 
lation, their  generally  well-to-do  condition,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  her  soil,  would  feel  the  blow  far  less 
than  Russia,  whose  defeat  might  shake  the  Empire  to 
its  foundations.  The  stakes  are  too  manifestly  un- 
even. 

PEACE. 

"  Russia  needs  gold,  much  gold.  The  Czar  gained 
the  goodwill  of  France  in  order  to  dip  his  hands  in  her 
well-filled  coffers.  Russia,  on  her  side,  vdll  take  good 
care  not  to  venture  too  much  for  France.  The  Czar's 
policy  will  remain  unchanged  :  cautious,  reserved,  he 
vAM  ever  keep  exclusively  before  his  eyes  the  well- 
being  of  his  own  land.  As,  therefore,  in  Russia  it  is 
only  the  Government  which  makes  war,  and  not  the 
people,  as  in  France,  we  may  rest  tolerably  assured 
that  peace  will  not  be  broken  in  that  direction,  always 
provided  that  circumstances  do  not  arise  which  at 
present  cannot  be  foreseen." 


The  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
was  continued  in  the  March  number,  with  an  account 
of  the  "  Queen's  Horses,  the  Carriage  Horses  and  the 
Coach  Horses." 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  FEDERATION. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  on   Home  Rule. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  a  very  thoughtful  article 
concerning  the  changes  which  will  be  necessitated  by 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  if  the  Irish  members  are 
left  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Reid  sees  very 
clearly  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  inevitably 
bring  in  its  train  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  establishment  of  a  truly  federal  system. 
He  thus  sums  up  his  own  paper  : 

EXCLUSION  IMPOSSIBI^. 

"Absolute  exclusion  of  Irish  members  means  an 
alteration  in  the  status  of  Ireland,  which  must  either 
be  followed  by  her  release  from  all  contributions  to 
Imperial  expenditure,  or  provoke  an  unanswerable 
complaint  of  inferiority  to  every  other  self-governing 
part  of  the  Empire.  Retention  of  Irish  members, 
with  liberty  to  take  part,  as  heretofore,  by  voice  and 
vote  on  all  subjects,  affixes  a  disadvantage  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  by  daily  subjecting  them  to  Irisli 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  including  the 
choice  of  Ministers  in  Ireland — a  grievance  alike  prax:- 
tical  and  sentunental,  which,  though  slightly  abated, 
would  not  be  substantially  removed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  nmnber  of  intruders. 

RETENTION  INVOLVES  RECONSTRUCTION. 
"Retention  of  Irish  members,  with  liberty  to  take 
part  only  upon  Imperial  questions,  unless  accompan- 
ied by  a  reconstruction  of  our  Ministerial  system, 
involves  such  instability  that  the  mere  necessity  of 
avoiding  constant  changes  of  government  would 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thereby  enhance  that  of  the  Crovni  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  Of  these  three  methods  the  first  would  be 
convenient  for  our  ease,  and  simple  to  perfection,  but 
a  vast  innovation,  either  not  just  or  not  final.  The 
second  would  be  unjust  to  Great  Britain,  inconvenient 
as  breeding  a  legitimate  resentment,  simple  enough  if 
it  could  be  maintained,  and  of  a  novelty  quite  startling, 
because  though  Great  Britain  may  have  inflicted, 
she  has  never  hitherto  submitted  to,  inequality.  The 
third  method  woiild  be  free  from  injustice,  except 
that  created  by  the  worry,  complication,  and  impo- 
tence inseparable  from  a  constant  succession  of  short- 
lived governments,  or  by  a  diminution  of  popular 
power,  whichever  might  appear  to  posterity  the  lesser 
evil. 

THE  INEVITABLE  SOLUTION. 

"  For  each  of  these  three  methods  could  be  but  a 
stage  in  a  journey  longer  or  shorter  toward  the 
fourth,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  Imperial  Government  precisely  as  they 
are  now,  committing  to  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  respectively  the  duty  of  making  and 
administering  their  own  domestic  laws.  This  method 
alone  is  at  once  just,  convenient  and  simple,  involv- 
ing in  reality  less  of  novelty  than  any  other.  It  would 
maintain  the  status  of  Ireland  vdthout  encroaching 
upon  self-government  in  Great  Britain,  avert  risk  of 
Ministerial  instability,  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  offer  a  visible  sign  of  union 
which  Unionists  could  hardly  gainsay.  And  though 
scoffed  at  by  many  as  an  intolerable  innovation,  it 
would  in  truth  be  redolent  of  ancient  usage,  and  salu- 
tary in  itself,  even  were  it  not  demanded  by  neces- 
sity."   

JAPAN  AND  HER  HUMILIATING  TREATIES. 

1^  HERE  are  two  interesting  articles  on  Japan  in  Our 
Day  for  April.  One  treats  of  Japan's  foreign 
relations,  the  other  more  especially  of  her  internal 
progress.  "  Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America  " 
is  the  title  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson's  paper.  The  reader 
is  first  reminded  of  the  principal  agreements  which 
have  been  made  between  the  two  cotmtries.  The 
treaty  of  1862  opened  two  Japanese  ports  to  American 
vessels,  and  provided  for  the  kind  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans in  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  Japanese  coast.  In 
1857  it  was  agreed  that  Americans  committing  offenses 
in  Japan  should  be  tried  by  the  American  consul- 
general  or  consul,  and  punished  according  to  Ameri- 
can laws.  "  This  article  is  still  in  force  and  is  called 
the  extra-territorial  law.  It  is  now  most  offensive  to 
the  Japanese,  and  with  the  tariff  law,  which  allows 
the  Japanese  government  no  liberty  or  power  to  fix  a 
tariff  at  its  own  pleasure  for  needful  revenue,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  industries  of  its  people,  consti- 
tutes and  causes  the  irritating  and  incensed  feeling 
which  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  now  experience  in 
their  attitude  toward  '  foreigners.' " 

A  later  treaty  stipulated  that  "  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, will  act  as  a  friendly  mediator  in  such 
matters  of  difference  as  may  arise  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  any  European  Power."  By  this 
treaty  also  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  was  placed  upon 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  of  20  per  cent,  on  some  other 
articles  imported  into  Japan,  but  this  was  afterward 
modified  so  that  now  a  few  articles  are  admitted  duty 
free,  and  all  others,  mcluding  liquors,  must  be  charged 
a  imiform  ad  valorem  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

In  1863  the  Japanese  fired  on  some  foreign  vessels 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Shimo-noseki.  A  con- 
vention fixed  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  different 
treaty  powers  for  this  offense,  and  the  United  States 
received  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  as  its 
share  ;  but  this  was  afterward  returned  to  Japan. 
This  act  of  friendship  did  much  to  increase  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  toward  Americans. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  all  the  treaties  should  be 
revised  in  1872,  but  this  agreement  was  not  kept. 
Since  that  time  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  by  Japan  to  secure  the  right  to  regulate 
its  own  tariff  and  manage  its  own  jiadicial  affairs. 
One  American  minister  negotiated  a  treaty  on  terms 
of  equality,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  to  go 
into  effect  only  when  other  treaty  powers  should 
make  similar  agreements.  This  the  European  nations 
have  steadily  refused  to  do.  At  one  time  they  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  tariff  and  judicial  autonomy 
on  the  condition  that  foreigners  should  sit  as  associate 
judges  in  Japanese  courts  in  certain  cases  in  which 


the  interests  of  foreigners  were  at  stake.  ' '  Okuma  (the 
Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  was  inclined  to 
yield  to  this  hard  condition,  but  '  the  people,'  regard- 
ing it  as  but  another  shackle  of  the  clanking,  jangling 
chain  of  bondage  they  had  worn  so  long,  would  have 
none  of  it.  The  feeling  culminated  in  the  throvring  of 
a  bomb  into  the  carriage  of  Count  Okuma  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  limb.  This  incident,  vrith 
the  accompanying  intense  popular  feeling,  broke  up 
this  attempt  to  revise  the  treaties.  '  The  people '  have 
now  become  so  sensitive  and  so  indignant  in  their 
feeling  toward  '  foreigners '  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  treaties  can  now  be  revised  at  all  except  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality." 

In  a  postal  treaty  and  an  extradition  treaty  America 
has  led  the  way  in  treating  wdth  Japan  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  Japanese  government  now  has  full 
control  of  all  foreign  mails  in  Japan.  "In  view, 
then,  of  these  repeated  acts  of  friendship  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  people  toward  Japan  in  the  past,  would 
it  not  be  eminently  just  and  kind  for  us  once  more  to 
step  out  alone,  and  to  the  front,  and  irrespective  of 
any  aid,  co-operation  or  opposition  from  any  other  of 
the  Great  Treaty  Powers,  offer  to  restore  to  Japan 
freely  and  fully  the  judicial  and  tariff  autonomy  we 
took  from  her  in  the  days  of  her  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness ?  Japan  has  struggled  hard  and  most  pathetic- 
ally to  attain  to  our  standard  of  civilization  so  that 
she  might  acquire  the  coveted  position  of  equal 
among  the  best,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  West.  She  has  become  a 
constitutional  government.  She  has  produced  a  code 
of  laws  in  harmony  with  her  constitution.  She  is 
educating  her  judges  and  fitting  them  for  their  higher 
and  more  difficult  positions  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  allow.  She  grants  by  her  constitution  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  all  her  subjects,  and  in  every 
way  is  straining  every  nerve  to  modify  and  improve 
her  ways  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of,  and  the 
rank  of  equal  among  the  Powers  with  whom  she  is 
now  in  treaty  relations." 

The  New  Japan. 

Prof.  Morihiro  Ichihara  writes  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  "  Signs  of  the  Times  in  New  Japan."  He 
also  demands  revision  of  the  treaties,  but  the  political 
and  social  progress  of  Japan  is  his  special  theme.  He 
points  out  how  the  fruits  of  Occidental  civilization 
have  been  successively  introduced,  and  how  the  laws, 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  have  been  changed. 

Japan  is  the  first  nation  of  the  Orient  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  representative  government  and  local  self- 
government.  So  far  the  results  seem  to  be  all  that 
could  be  expected.  Universal  suffrage  has  not  yet 
been  adopted— voters  must  be  male  taxpayers— but 
there  is  a  popular  party,  whose  two  chief  objects  are 
extension  of  the  suffrage  and  economy  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  journalism  has  been  rapid, 
and  there  are  now  more  than  five  hundred  dailies, 
weeklies  and  other  periodicals.  A  large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  both  translations  and  origi- 
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nal  productions,  have  also  been  published.  Bryce's 
"  American  Commonwealth,"  and  Pfleiderer's  "Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,"  are  in  the  ti'anslator's  hands. 
The  ToMo  Economist  Company  has  issued  a  "  Jap- 
anese Biograiihical  Dictionary"  and  a  "Cyclopedia 
of  Social  Science."  There  is  also  considerable  light 
literature  in  the  form  of  novels,  and  there  have  been 
some  rather  crude  attempts  at  poetry.  There  are 
numerous  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private, 
leading  up  to  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio.  The 
relation  of  the  State  to  education  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

Professor  Ichihara  records  a  reactionary  sentiment 
against  foreign  influences,  due  partly  to  the  over  zeal- 
ousness  of  innovators,  partly  to  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  some  foreign  nations  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  an  in- 
dependent and  ci\-ilized  people.  He  believes  that  in 
one  field  at  least,  that  of  the  fine  arts,  Japan  has  not 
benefited  by  contact  with  Western  ci\'ilization.  Her 
artists  have  become  imbued  with  a  commercial  spirit. 
"  But  no  fair-minded  Japanese,"  he  says,  "  can  over- 
look our  indebtedness  to  the  Occident:  (1)  For  the 
modem  scientific  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  and 
the  wonderful  improvements  in  arts;  (2)  for  the  free 
and  representative  system  of  government,  and  (3)  for 
religion  and  morality  in  rational  and  refined  forms. 
However  the  Orient  may  boast  of  its  ancient  services 
to  the  Occident,  it  can  now  only  deplore  its  inability 
to  repay  its  debt  to  the  Occident."  ■ 


LONDON'S  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT. 

SO  tremendous  is  ' '  The  Social  Awakening  in  Lon- 
don," and  so  vast  the  area  of  the  activities,  that  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  who  writes  vmder  that  title  in  the 
current  Scribners,  can  do  little  more  in  liis  admira- 
ble article  than  outline  and  touch  upon  the  great 
charities  of  the  English  metropolis.  The  paper  has 
been  made  the  prominent  feature  of  the  magazine 
and  is  magnificently  illustrated.  It  is  the  first  in  the 
series  which,  it  is  elaborately  announced  in  an  intro- 
ductory editorial,  vi-iU  deal  with  "  The  Poor  in  Great 
aties." 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

"  The  Social  Awakening,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "  be- 
gan in  an  agitation.  All  classes  were  moved  by  it. 
The  state  of  the  London  poor  was  felt  to  be  to  Eng- 
lish civilization  something  like  an  imputation  of 
failure.  It  touched  British  pride,  and  by  the  very 
greatness  of  the  difficulty  stirred  that  wonderful  re- 
serve energj'  which  distinguishes  the  British  race. 
Each  of  the  various  elements  in  the  life  of  London 
felt  the  summons.  And  so  the  social  awakening  has 
several  phases.  It  includes  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant labor  movements  in  the  whole  history  of  labor 
since  the  Egyptians  lost  their  Israelitish  slaves. 
There  is  a  social  movement  from  the  imiversities; 
there  is  a  social  movement  in  art;  a  strong  social 
movement  in  politics,  and  a  social  movement,  having 
much  of  the  impulse  of  original  Christianity,  in  the 
Church." 


THE  CHURCH. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  East  End,  the  home  of  a 
million  poverty-stricken — including  a  hundred  thou- 
sand destitute — mortals,  has  been  for  centui-ies  in  the 
hands  of  Church  charity,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
evangelical  mission  has  not  improved  its  talents  in  a 
degree  adequate  to  the  problem  before  it,  Mr.  Woods 
is  far  from  detracting  from  the  results  accomplished 
by  Church  work.  And  now,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  Church  finds  rivals  in  the  holy  crusade,  it  has  put 
forth  new  efforts  and  not  vain  ones.  ' '  So  far  as  he 
has  light  and  power,  a  clergyman  in  East  or  South 
London  is,  in  a  very  deep  sense,  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
feet  to  the  impotent."  The  Established  Church  has 
the  aid  of  the  parish  system,  which  gives  it  a  power- 
ful purchase. 

THE  SALVATION   ARMY. 

But  the  most  extraordinaiy  work  in  feeding  and 
reclaiming  lost  humanity  has  not  been  done  by  the 
evangelical  organization.  Many  members  of  that 
organization,  its  most  revered  and  eminent  members, 
accord  the  palm  for  practical  results  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  Woods  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  this 
"  unique  and  wonderful  organization."  "  Ever  since 
1884  the  slum  sisters  have  been  freely  going  in  and 
out  like  sweet  angels  among  the  haunts  of  the  lost. 
For  as  long  a  time  the  prison-gate  brigades  have  been 
settmg  discharged  convicts  on  the  way  to  manhood 
again.  But  the  large  scheme  of  the  book,  '  In  Dark- 
est England,'  of  which  an  encouraging  yearly  report 
has  just  been  published,  is  intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive mission  of  helpfulness  to  aU  the  elements  of 
people  in  the  lower  social  grades. 

"The  food  and  shelter  depots,  which  have  dis- 
placed the  meeting  halls  in  several  instances,  take 
care  of  those  who  are  without  other  resort,  at  a  charge 
of  fourpence  for  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast. 
Thence  the  men  are  introduced  into  the  Army's  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  where  they  are  put  to  wood- 
chopping,  mat-making,  carpentering  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  women  are  employed  at  sewing  and  laun- 
dry work,  and  in  the  match  factory." 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION. 

Charity  organization  has  accomplished  wonders  in 
binding  together  outljTng  bands  of  workers  and  in 
rendering  possible  the  scientific  dispensing  of  relief. 
"  It  is  almost  a  part  of  popular  ethics  now  in  London 
to  refrain  from  giving  vdthout  due  investigation. 
And  many  have  arrived  at  the  higher  stage  where 
they  can  see  the  importance  and  the  human  interest 
of  learning  for  themselves  how  the  poor  live  and  of 
helping  them  as  their  deepest  needs  require." 

Mr.  Woods'  criticism  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  that  it  has  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  un- 
sympathetic, so  fiercely  has  it,  of  necessity,  fought 
against  undue  and  harmful  sentiment.  That  has 
been  its  mission,  and  it  has  become  "  subdued  to  what 
it  works  in."  It  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  give  a  blind  man  a  penny 
until  he  had  assured  himself  that  thei-e  were  no  cler- 
g>'man  or  charity  organizer  in  sight. 
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INDIVIDUAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

TojTibee  Hall,  \\\i\\  its  Mr.  Bamett,  the  Oxford 
House,  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  estabhshments  breathing 
the  dignity  of  the  university  with  an  added  humanity 
and  hospitality,  receive  their  share  of  congratulation, 
and  numbers  of  others  doing  scarcely  less  valuable 
work,  can  only  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  People's 
Palace,  best  known  of  all  in  America,  this  writer 
says: 

"  The  People's  Palace  is  essentially  an  institution. 
At  Toynbee  HaU  they  resent  the  term.  The  People's 
Palace  is  now  not  much  different  from  a  great  techni- 
cal school,  where  boys  and  girls  may  receive  instruc- 
tion in  nearly  all  lines  of  art  and  skill."  Having 
fallen  into  the  temptation  of  too  elaborate  plans,  the 
institution  became  financially  involved,  and  was  res- 
cued by  the  wealthy  Drapers'  Company,  whose  influ- 
ence now  dominates  its  management — not,  Mr.  "Woods 
thinks,  very  felicitously.  The  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic, described  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews,  has  taken  up  the  work,  and  has,  under 
the  magnificent  management  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Quintin  Hogg,  complemented  and  improved  upon  the 
usefulness  of  the  People's  Palace. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  "Woods'  valuable  article  deals 
with  the  labor  movements  headed  by  John  Bums  and 
Tom  Mann,  the  Fabian  Society  of  Socialists,  the  Lon- 
don coffee-houses,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  writings 
on  the  question. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  John  Bums 
has  a  vigorous  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Prothero,  who 
ventured  to  cross  his  sword  of  lath  with  the  claymore 
of  the  London  Scot,  vrith  the  inevitable  result.  After 
demolishing  Mr.  Prothero,  Mr.  Bums  proceeds  to  set 
forth  his  views  of  the  future  of  the  London  County 
Coimcil: 

"  Let  Mr.  Prothero  and  his  political  partisans  cease 
carping  at  the  greatest  pohtical  fact  of  this  century — 
the  nascent  commune  of  London  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  vested  interests,  will 
play  to  Parliament  the  role  that  the  Cordeliers  and 
Jacobin  clubs  played  to  the  States-G-eneral  a  century 
ago.  Its  influence  will  mould  and  dominate  in  a  col- 
lectivist  direction  those  political  principles  and  insti- 
tutions that  to-day  are  arrayed  against  it.  It  must 
always  be  more  popular  with  the  people  than  Parlia- 
ment. It  ministers  to  their  municipal  and  material 
needs.  Its  activity  is  seen  in  its  parks,  roads  and  pub- 
lic places;  it  enters  over  the  threshold  of  its  citizens' 
doors;  they  feel  its  pulse,  the  people  provide  its  mo- 
tive power;  its  victories  and  its  gains  are  theirs,  its 
defeats  they  poignantly  resent.  Londoners,  with  the 
daily  living  presence  of  its  Covmcil's  loving  care  be- 
fore them,  stood  up  as  one  man  and  annihilated  at  the 
last  election  day  the  decaying  remnant  of  Pinchbeck 
politicians  who  would  sell  London,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  sacrificed  to  Bumble  and  the  middlemen, 
and  over  its  remains  would  promote  a  company  to  ex- 
ploit the  profits  of  their  city's  fimeral  feast." 
Mr.  C.  A.  "Whitmore,  M.  P.,  in  the  National  Re- 


vieto  for  April,  endeavors  to  explain  why  the  Moder- 
ates were  beaten  in  the  recent  municipal  election. 
London  returned  a  majority  of  Progressives  because 
the  Moderate  newspapers  were  so  very  abusive. 
"  The  criticism  of  the  Tory  newspaper,"  says  Mr. 
"Whitmore,  "  was  so  acrid  and  so  indiscriminate  as  to 
produce  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  in  favor  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing out  an  administrative  experiment  of  enormous 
difficulty.  It  had,  moreover,  by  its  continuous  carp- 
ing at  the  Council,  and  belitthng  of  its  position,  tended 
to  deter  fit  men  from  standing  for  it.  Finally,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  representatives  of  the  Moderate  party 
there  was  a  want  of  adequate  appreciation  of  the  po- 
tential dignity  and  utility  for  administrative  pui-poses 
of  the  County  Council  of  London.  There  was  not 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  hopes  of  increased  com-- 
fort  and  amenity  in  London  life,  which  its  creation 
had,  howsoever  wildly,  excited." 


A  SOUTHERNER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NEGRO 
QUESTION. 

THE  Southerner's  side  of  the  negro  question  is  vig- 
orously presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April.  Mr.  Page 
is  plam  spoken  but  dispassionate  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject.  He  contends  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  have  enfranchised  the  negroes,  holding  that  it  has 
not  particularly  benefited  them  and  that  it  was  un- 
just to  the  white  element  of  the  South.  He  asserts 
that  the  negro  does  not  possess  the  essential  elements 
of  character  for  self  government,  and  cites  facts  from 
the  history  of  the  race  in  Liberia,  Hayti  and  during 
the  "  carpet  bag"  regime  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
Notvsdthstanding  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
expended  on  negro  schools  by  the  Southern  States 
since  the  negro  was  given  his  freedom — over  five  mill- 
ion dollars  having  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
by  Virginia  alone  duiing  the  period  1870-1890 — he 
has  not  greatly  improved.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Page's  report,  the  negi-oes  as  a  class  would  seem  to 
have  degenerated  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. "  They  are  now,"  he  says,  "  barbers  and  white- 
washers,  shoe-blacks  and  chimney-sweeps.  Here  and 
there  we  find  a  lawyer  or  two,  unhappily  with  their 
practice  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  principles,  or  now 
and  then  a  doctor.  But  almost  invariably  these  are 
men  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  white  blood  in 
their  veins.  And  even  these  have  in  no  single  in- 
stance attained  a  position  which  in  a  white  would  be 
deemed  above  mediocrity.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  in  Richmond,  a  number  of  negro  tobacco  manii- 
facturers  and  other  negro  dealers.  Now  there  are 
hardly  any  except  undertakers.  They  have  been 
losing  ground  as  mechanics.  Before  the  war,  on 
every  plantation,  there  were  first-class  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  etc.  Half  the  houses  in 
Virginia  were  built  by  negro  carpenters.  "Where  are 
they  now  ?  In  Richmond  there  may  be  a  few  black- 
smiths and  a  dozen  or  two  carpenters  ;  but  where  are 
the  others '?    A  great  strike  occurred  last  year  in  one 
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of  the  large  iron-works  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Tlie  president  of  the  company  told  me  afterwards 
that,  although  the  places  at  the  machines  were  filled 
later  on  by  vohuiteers,  and  although  there  were  many 
negroes  employed  in  the  works  who  did  not  strike,  it 
never  occured  either  to  the  management  or  to  the 
negroes  that  they  could  work  at  the  machines,  and 
not  one  had  ever  suggested  it."  Mr.  Page  freely  ad- 
mits, however,  that  where  the  negroes  "have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  stronger  race  nnder  con- 
ditions in  which  they  derived  aid,  they  have  in  cer- 
tain directions  improved." 

"  The  negro  has  not  progressed,"  he  continues,  "  not 
because  he  was  a  slave,  but  because  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  faculties  to  raise  himself  above  slavery.  He 
has  not  yet  exhibited  the  qualities  of  any  race  which 
has  advanced  civ-ilization  or  showni  capacity  to  be 
greatly  advanced.  Wliat  the  future  may  bring  forth 
no  man  may  certainly  foretell ;  it  belongs  to  prophesy. 
We  can  only  hope.     But  the  past  is  fixed." 

The  prediction  is  hazarded  by  Mr.  Page  that  the 
negro  race  in  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  course 
of  centuries  crowded  over  the  line  into  Mexico  and 
from  there  passed  on  to  South  America.  He  would 
favor,  in  the  meantime,  the  establishment  "  of  such  a 
proper  qualification,  as  a  condition  to  the  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise,  as  shall  leave  the  ballot  only  to 
those  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  use  it  as  an 
mstniment  to  secvire  good  government  rather  than 
desti'oy  it.  In  taking  this  step,  we  have  to  plant  our- 
selves on  a  broader  principle  than  that  of  a  race  quali- 
fication. It  is  not  merely  the  negro,  it  is  the  igno- 
rance and  venality  which  we  want  to  disfranchise.  If 
we  can  disfranchise  these  we  need  not  fear  the  voter 
whatever  the  color.  At  present  it  is  not  the  negro 
who  is  disfranchised,  but  the  white.  We  dare  not 
divide." 

IS  THE  NEGRO  RACE  DYING  OUT? 

IN  the  April  Arena,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
views  the  negro  problem  in  the  light  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  race  furnished  in  the  United  States 
Census  Reports.  He,  too,  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
negro  population  of  the  country  -vviU  finally  disap- 
pear, but  for  a  different  reason  from  that  expressed 
by  Mr.  Page.  The  race  will  not  be  crowded  out,  but 
will  gradually  "die  out."  The  statistics  presented 
show  that  while  the  birth-rate  among  the  negroes  at 
the  present  time  gi-eatly  exceeds  the  mortality,  the 
increase  in  the  colored  population  is  becoming  less 
each  year. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
makes  light  of  the  prediction  whic-h  has  often  been 
ventured  that  the  negro  race  will  some  day  predom- 
inate in  the  South.  He  says:  "  Most  writers  on  this 
subject  have  ignored  the  important  fact  that  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States  is  an  isolated 
body  of  x)eople,  receiving  no  addition  in  numbers  by 
immigration,  and  in  conseqtience  present  conditions 
essentially  different  from  those  of  other  races  and 
nationalities  that  have  settled  on  American  soil.    Up 


to  the  year  18:50,  tlie  negro  increased  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  white  race  of  the  South,  biit  since  the  white 
race  has  been  slowly  gaining  on  the  colored 
element,  and  this  gain  has  been  due  to  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  and  not,  as  may  be  argued,  to 
Northern  settlers  or  European  immigration.  But  for 
the  enonnous  losses  sustained  by  the  Southern  people 
during  the  late  war,  the  result  for  the  past  thirty 
years  would  have  been  still  more  astounding.  For 
some  generations  the  colored  element  may  continue 
to  make  decennial  gains,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  next  thirty  years  will  be  the  last  to  show  total 
gains,  and  then  the  decrease  will  be  slow  but  sure, 
until  final  disappearance."  The  chief  causes  of  the 
great  mortality  among  the  colored  population  are  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  health  and  general  poverty. 


HENRY  WATTERSON  ON  THE  NEGRO. 

IN  the  April  Chaiifauquan,  Mr.  Henry  Watterson 
writes  historically  of  the  negro  in  America, 
Regarding  the  position  which  the  negro  has  occu- 
pied in  the  South  since  the  war,  he  says  :  ' '  The  slave 
was  uni)repared  for  his  freedom.  Easy  and  docile, 
densely  ignorant,  and  in  many  cases  semi-barbarous, 
he  became  the  ready  prey  of  all  who  found  a  profit  in 
subjecting  him  to  their  uses.  Naturally  he  fell  into 
the  worst  hands. 

"Then  came  an  era  of  political  freebootery,  to 
which  he  served  as  a  mere  appendage  and  pretext. 
Then  came  an  era  of  reaction  and  violence,  to  which 
he  served  as  a  victim.  Then  came  an  era  of  exhaust- 
ion, to  wliich,  and  both  vrith  the  blacks  and  the 
whites,  peace  stood  in  the  relation  at  once  of  a  blessing 
and  a  necessity."  In  short,  the  arite-bellum  theory 
that  the  negro  once  a  freeman,  a  citizen  and  a  voter 
could  and  would  take  care  of  himself,  is  held  to  have 
proved  a  failure  in  practice. 

Wliat,  then,  shall  we  do?  "We  have  tried  force. 
The  absence  of  force  has  tried  itself.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. Guns  will  not  educate  the  blacks  to  citzenship, 
and  schools — where  they  exist  and  are  attended — are 
neither  satisfactory  nor  encouraging.  Schemes  of 
colonization  would  be  cruel  if  they  were  not  idle. 
There  he  is— the  negro  in  the  South — and  he  is  there 
to  stay.  Mr.  Lodge,  with  his  Massachusetts  plaster 
for  Mississippi  ills,  may  be  a  good  doctor,  as  doctors 
go,  in  New  England;  but  after  the  total  breakdown 
of  the  heroic  treatment,  to  which  General  Grant 
gave  eight  years  of  his  vigorous  administration,  end- 
ing with  a  confession  of  its  ineffectuality,  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  weak  imitation  at  second-hand? 
Nothing  but  irritation  and  outcry,  confusion  and  an- 
archy, reaction  and  stagnation,  Tvith  a  record  of  no 
progress  and  a  pretty  bill  to  pay!  Texas  cannot  be 
squared  by  rules  laid  down  in  Rhode  Island  or  Ver- 
mont. The  Federal  government  cannot  police  the 
States.  Meanwhile  it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  black  skin 
a  white  skhi  as  it  is  to  protect  the  vote  of  a  man  who 
cannot  read  or  write." 
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Mr.  Watterson  has  no  definite  remedy  to  offer,  but 
believes  that  if  the  question  can  only  be  kept  out  of 
politics  for  a  time  a  solution  will  naturally  suggest  it- 
self. "The  time  must  come,"  he  concludes,  "when 
all  men  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  sectional 
passion.  Northern  men  and  money  are  pouring  into 
■every  part  of  the  South.  They  are  doing  a  great 
work  of  pacification.  They  will  in  the  end  do  their 
■work  of  unification." 


WETHODS  OF  STRENGTHENING   OUR  IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS. 

THE  North  American  Review  for  April  contains 
two  articles  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  one 
by  Hon.  John  B.  Weber,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

More  Rigid  Inspection. 

Commissioner  Weber  believes  that  much  of  the 
crime  and  pauperism  attributed  to  unrestricted  im- 
migration is  due  rather  to  the  imperfect  distribution 
of  labor  in  this  country.  He  does  not  deny  that 
foreigners  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  paupers  and 
«rimtaals  than  the  native  element,  but  holds  that  it 
is  not  because  they  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
tciety. 

While  thus  inclined  to  minimize  the  evils  of  immi- 
'gration,  Mr.  Weber,  nevertheless,  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  stricter  regulations  than  the  present 
laws  provide.  He  would  continue  the  present  rigid 
inspection  of  our  ports  and  "  place  the  expense  of  all 
Teturaed  immigrants  upon  steamship  companies  whom 
self-interest  will  force  to  look  for  reimbursement  to 
their  sub-agents,  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  qualifications  of  intending  immigrants  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  who  would  have  a  direct 
pecuniar}'  concern  in  the  returns  of  a  defective  ;  then 
Hip  to  the  time  of  their  acquiring  citizenship  hold  all 
aliens  liable  to  compulsory  return  to  the  country  to 
■which  they  owe  allegiance,  expelling  those  convicted 
abroad  of  crime,  upon  discovery,  those  convicted  here, 
after  serving  sentence,  and  paupers,  as  soon  as  they 
Teach  the  implied  condition  ;  this  status  to  continue 
until  the  burdens  of  our  citizenship  have  been 
assumed  and  its  privileges  obtained." 

Consular  inspection  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Weber  as 
impracticable.  Such  inspection,  he  says,  "will  not 
^effect  a  better  sifting  and  rejection  of  defective,  but 
Av-ill  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  undesirable,  and 
hinder  and  obsti-uct  the  desirable;  that  as  regards  the 
excluded  classes,  except  as  to  convicts  and  paupers, 
■detection  is  as  easy  here  as  abroad,  and  in  some  cases 
TQore  so;  that  in  regard  to  character  the  certificate  of 
foreign  local  authorities  must  be  the  basis;  that  these 
officials  cannot  be  compelled  to  certify,  and,  as  their 
desire  is  to  retain  the  good  and  facilitate  the  going  of 
the  defective,  their  certification  may  prove  to  be  an 
expensive  fiction,  and  that  it  will  create  a  brokerage 
in  selling  to  objectionable  persons  certificates  obtained 
lay  eligible  ones." 


Some  Statistics  Reerarding  Immigration. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith  inquires  into  the  effect,  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  of  the  increasing  stream  of 
immigration  upon  the  social  and  material  interests  of 
the  United  States.  He  finds  from  a  study  of  govern- 
ment statistics  that  15,500,000  immigrants  have  come 
to  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  that  of  this  nmnber  more  than  one- 
third  aiTived  during  the  last  ten  years.  From  these 
statistics  he  estimates  that  the  present  foreign-born 
population  of  the  United  States  amoimts  to  about 
10,000.000,  and  that  they  add  to  the  earnings  of  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  $600,000,000  per  year. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  foreign-bom  population 
of  the  country  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  and  very  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
paupers  supported  in  almshouses. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  the  present  laws  properly 
enforced,  "with  an  amendment  requiring  all  immi- 
gi-ants  over  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a  condition  before 
embarking  for  the  United  States,  to  appear  before  the 
American  Consul  and  receive  from  him  a  certificate, 
to  be  presented  on  arrival,  that  the  person  intending 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  could  read  and  write 
his  native  language,"  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  evils  connected  with  immigration. 


WANTED,  200,000  EMIGRANTS  FOR  MANITOBA. 

MR.  MICHAEL  DAVITT,  one  of  the  most  hon- 
est men  in  public  life,  is  also  an  extremely  able 
writer.  It  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  literary 
talent  which  exists  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  two 
of  the  best  articles  in  this  month's  reviews  should  be 
wTitten  by  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Bums,  both  of 
whom  have  no  other  university  education  than  that 
of  the  workshop  and  the  jail.  Mr.  Davitt's  literary 
gift,  however,  is  much  less  important  than  his  ster- 
ling honesty  and  courageous  candor.  In  times  past 
Michael  Davitt  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
opponents  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Morley,  we  believe, 
condemned  as  that  of  "  manacles  or  Manitoba."  Mr. 
Davitt,  however,  has  now  seen  cause  to  change  his 
views.  He  has  been  to  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  April  he  publishes  a  remarkable 
plea  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of  200,000  English 
laborers  to  the  Canadian  back  country. 

AN  INEXPRESSIBLE  YEARNING. 

He  says  :  "  No  matter  what  one's  views  upon  emi- 
gration may  be — and  mine  are  very  radical  and  have 
been  frequently  stated — it  is  impossible  to  visit  this 
vast  and  nattirally  rich  region  of  the  Northwest, 
with  its  all  but  limitless  extent  of  rich  loamy-siib- 
soiled  land,  without  a  yearning  for  the  transplanta- 
tion of  some  of  the  dense  population  of  parts  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  fruitful  prairies.  When  one  has  to 
call  to  mind  the  slum -life  of  London,  the  squalid 
quarters  of  the  working  poor  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  other  large  centres  of  crowded  social 
life,  and  the  conditions  under  which  tens  of  thousands 
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of  such  people  live,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
views,  day  after  day,  millions  of  acres  of  arable  soil 
hungering  for  the  application  of  food-producing 
labor,  it  is  imiwssible  not  to  have  one's  opinions  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  in  favor  of  a  movement  which 
might  ease  and  tend  to  eradicate  these  demoralizing 
conditions  of  labor-life  in  Great  Britain,  while  re- 
moving their  \actims  to  the  advantages  of  those  all 
but  impeopled  regions  of  bracing  air,  and  healthful 
life,  and  latent  opportunities  of  a  better  and  brighter 
social  existence. 

THE  KIND  OF  COLONISTS  WANTED. 

"  It  would,  however,  be  a  huge  mistake  to  bring 
some  of  the  class  of  people  who  overcrowd  our  cities 
at  home  out  to  the  Northwest.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  colonists  whom  the  country  would  suit,  or 
■who  could  help  in  its  development.  Those  who  have 
"been  brought  up  to  agi-iculture,  or  who  have  strength 
and  willingness  to  work  the  land,  are  the  class  of 
colonists  who  are  w^anted. 

"  To  propose  the  colonization  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west by  means  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
agricultural  laborers  from  Great  Britain  will  seem  a 
'  large  order.'  The  opponents  of  emigration  will  be 
up  in  arms  at  once  in  opposition  to  any  such  sugges- 
tion. Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  am  not,  and 
never  have  been,  an  advocate  of  emigration. 

MR.    DAVITT'S   attitude. 

"  My  present  proposal  is  made  homoeopathically. 
It  would,  if  canied  out,  promote  many  interests 
V.  hich  have  not  been  benefited  by  the  process  of  emi- 
gration that  has  called  forth  the  objections  of  radical 
land  reformers  and  other  labor  advocates,  who  de- 
mand the  full  utilization  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
for  labor  pui-poses,  before  British  workers  are  sent 
away  to  colonial  or  other  countries  in  search  of  work 
-which  is  practically  denied  them  at  home  through  the 
operation  of  the  rent-earning  system  of  land  tenure. 
To  withdraw  100,000  land-workers  from  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  these  countries  would  enhance 
the  price  of  the  labor  that  would  remain.  Wages 
would  necessarily  go  up,  while  the  influx  of  laborers 
from  the  country  into  towns  would  be  diminished, 
to  the  advantage  of  town  toilers. 

WHY  EMIGRATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

"  The  lot  of  the  landless  agricultural  laborer  ex- 
cites the  active  sympathy  of  reformers  and  demands 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  He  is  also  a  dis- 
turber of  the  labor  market  in  industrial  centres.  He 
is  Anrtually  driven  off  the  land,  by  low  wages  and  a 
cheerless  prospect,  into  the  towTis  and  cities,  or  he 
voluntarily  goes  there  in  search  of  a  more  varied  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  his  desires  he 
brings  dowTi  the  wages  of  other  workers,  adds  to  the 
congestion  of  city  life,  and  creates  the  social  problem." 


Among  the  social  and  philanthropic  articles  of  the 
month  are  the  Countess  of  Meath's  paper  on  ' '  Some 
Interesting  Swedish  Institutions,"  in  the  Quiver  (Lon- 
don), and  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  the 
same  magazine,  on  "  Housing  the  Houseles.s." 


FOREIGN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

THE  Century  has  an  important  paper  on  "The 
Ocean  Postal  Service,"  by  the  veteran  authority, 
Thomas  L.  James.  Mr.  James  reviews  the  historj'  of 
letter  carrying  on  the  Atlantic  from  the  good  old 
times  when  the  thrifty  Dutchman  of  New  Amsterdam 
had  to  privately  subsidize  some  outgoing  skipper  to 
get  his  love  missive  or  factor's  business  letter  trans- 
ported to  the  old  country,  through  the  "  Coffee-house 
delivery"  system,  and  after  gradual  improvements, 
down  to  our  present,  comparatively  speaking,  mar- 
velous facilities. 

"  In  the  year  1845  Congress  passed  the  first  law  hav- 
ing reference  to  ocean  mail  transportation.  This  law 
authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  contracts, 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  the  transportation  of 
mails  to  any  foreign  port.  All  such  contracts  were  to 
be  made  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
mail  was  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels  by 
American  citizens." 

From  this  time  forward  the  service  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended, though  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition 
at  Washington.  In  1851  the  Postmaster-General  was 
authorized  to  make  general  contracts  "for  better 
postal  intercourse  with  foreign  cotm tries."  The  pres- 
ent law,  by  which  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder,  was  enacted  in  1885.  "  Even 
as  late  as  1855  the  condition  of  the  foreign  mail  ser- 
vice presented  some  remarkable  features.  At  that 
time  a  letter  destined  for  Brazil,  4,000  miles  distant, 
had  to  be  sent  via  England,  Portugal,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  thus  trav- 
eling 8,000  miles,  and  this,  too,  in  a  British  packet." 

REFORM  IN  OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  cost  twenty-four  cents 
to  take  a  letter  to  England.  The  rate  was  successively 
reduced  until,  in  1874,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  Postal  Union,  the  present  rate  of  five  cents 
per  half  ounce  came  into  effect.  The  time  seems  to 
be  rii)e  now  for  a  further  rediiction. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  the  letter  rate 
of  ocean  postage  should  be  reduced  to  two  cents  an 
ounce,  and  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the  office 
of  publication  should  be  carried  for  one  cent  per 
pound.  Under  the  present  system  a  letter  going 
across  the  ocean  requires  a  five-cent  stamp,  or  2i^d., 
English  money,  the  weight  of  the  letter  not  to  exceed 
half  an  ounce;  for  three  cents  more  a  letter  could  be 
sent  all  the  way  from  England  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
same  high  rates  apply,  relatively,  to  Germany  and 
other  nations  on  the  Continent.  We  boast  of  having 
cheap  domestic  postage,  but  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  foreign  con-espondence,  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  the  postal  rates.  We  can  send  a 
letter  from  New  York  to  Alaska,  a  distance  of  5.000 
miles,  for  two  cents,  while  it  costs  five  cents  to  for- 
ward one  from  New  York  to  London,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles." 

Of  the  great  increase  in  our  foreign  mail  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  suca  a  decided  reduction  as 
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Mr.  James  advocates  he  gives  some  striking  evidence. 
In  tlie  year  1840  Mr.  Rich,  now  postmaster  at  Liver- 
pool, was  accustomed  to  put  the  two  bags  of  Ameri- 
can mail  matter  on  the  Great  Western.  Now  it 
amounts  to  half  a  dozen  truck  loads.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  outgoing  English  mail  from 
New  York  rarelj'  contained  20,000  letters.  At  present 
every  sailing  day  brings  over  five  times  that  number. 
In  England  the  struggle  for  penny  postage  with  for- 
eign countries  is  going  on  briskly.  Sir  James  Fergu- 
son has  opposed  the  measure,  which  finds  its  most 
outspoken  friend  in  Sir  Henniker  Heaton.  He  holds 
broadly  that  the  State  shoiild  not  make  money  out  of 
postal  revenue,  nor  tax  the  machinery  of  trade.  He 
and  other  advocates  of  penny  postage  lay  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  far-reaching  effect  their  reform 
would  have  in  uniting  more  closely  the  English-speak- 
ing world  and  in  strengthening  the  sympathy  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 


MARINE  WAR  TORPEDOES. 

IN  the  April  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  A.  M.  D'Armit,  of 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  has  a  good,  com- 
monsense  paper  on  "  Torpedoes  in  Coast  Defense." 
In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  this 
phase  of  warfare,  the  writer  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
torpedoes  can  never  prove  the  all-sufficient  agency 
which  some  people  think;  they  can  never  take  the 
place  of  powerful  land  batteries,  nor  in  any  wise  of 
an  adequate  fleet  in  coast  defense.  What  they  can  do 
is  to  offer  a  serious  obstruction  to  harbors,  and,  if  not 
injuring  intruders  themselves,  keep  them  under  the 
fire  of  the  flanking  batteries  on  shore. 

Their  greatest  efficiency  comes  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  groiips,  or  mines,  distributed  in  so  complex 
a  form  as  to  defy  location  by  the  enemy,  and  conse- 
quent countermining,  &c.  To  get  through  the  iron 
hide  of  a  modem  sea-monster,  each  torpedo  must  con- 
tain about  100  pounds  of  dynamite  or  guncotton,  and 
must  be  exploded  within  16  feet  of  the  enemy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  placed  in  series  about  100  feet 
apart,  and  parallel  lines  fill  up  the  intervals  so  that  a 
vessel  may  not  blunder  through  vdthout  coming 
within  the  requisite  deadly  distance. 

Many  experts  counsel  groimd-mines,  and  their  value 
in  shallow  water  is  generally  conceded.  But  in  deep 
channels  these  would  require  huge  charges  to  produce 
any  effect,  and  the  buoyant  mine,  exploded  by  con- 
tact, seems  to  be  the  thing.  Casemates  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  channel  are  a  valuable  accessory,  and 
their  occupants  should  be  able  to  tire  the  mines  vol- 
untarily by  electrical  communication. 

' '  Several  fairly  successful  systems  of  range-finding 
are  in  vogue,  and  as  this  question  of  accurate  range 
is  a  vital  one  for  the  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  torpedo 
operators  may  always  be  certain  of  a  vessel's  position 
by  simple  reference  to  the  captains  of  batteries.  As 
range-finding  approaches  more  nearly  the  state  of  an 
exact  art,  judgment  firing  of  mines  will  assiime  a 
correspondingly  more  important  role,  although, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  fogs,  darkness  and  smoke,  it 
can  never  replace  automatic  firing  entirely. 


"Another  expedient  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
enemy  is  the  use  of  outriggers  or  torpedo  netting. 
In  opposing  these,  electricity  again  demonstrates  its 
gi-eat  value  for  this  service.  The  torpedo  being 
struck  by  the  outrigger,  signals  the  fact  to  the  opera- 
tor in  the  casemate,  who,  simply  deferring  firing  for 
a  ■  few  moments,  sends  the  firing  battery  current 
throiigh  the  fuse  at  exactly  the  right  instant,  when 
the  ship  has  passed  far  enough  to  place  the  mine 
directly  under  her  hull." 

Then,  in  a  perfect  system  of  electrical  communica- 
tion, the  whole  mine  can  be  rendered  innocuous  to 
friendly  vessels  by  simply  switching  off  the  current. 

As  to  movable  torpedoes,  Mr.  D'Armit  says: 

' '  For  accuracy  of  direction  and  range  of  destructive 
power  the  Sims-Edison  fish  torpedo  is  perhaps  unex- 
celled. Extended  trials  at  Willett's  Point  have  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  its  ability  to  carry  200  pounds 
of  djmamite  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  at  a  speed  of 
about  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The  charge  is  ex- 
ploded upon  contact  vnth  the  vessel,  or  by  the  action  of 
the  operator  on  shore.  The  dirigibility  of  the  torpedo 
is  perfect,  it  follows  its  prey  as  though  endowed  vnth 
life,  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  as  necessary,  diving 
under  booms  or  other  obstructions,  cutting  through 
nets,  and  never  slackening  its  great  speed  until  the 
end  of  its  cable  is  reached.  At  present  a  two  mile 
radius  is  deemed  sufficient,  although  this  could  be 
increased,  if  necessary,  by  enlarging  the  '  fish '  itself." 


CHICAGO    MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

Some  Features  of  Their  Municipal 
Government. 

IN  the  April  Harper's  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  en- 
deavors to  get  more  nearly  at  the  inward  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  great  Western  cities,  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  which  he  has  described 
so  breezily  in  other  articles.  In  ' '  Western  Modes  of 
City  Management"  he  says: 

'•A  study  of  the  subject  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  is  a  revelation  of  a  movement  like  that 
of  a  band-master's  baton  along  the  sides  of  a  triangle, 
from  mayoral  supremacy  to  diluted  control  by  com- 
missions, and  from  these  to  vicarious  government  by 
State  Legislatures." 

CHICAGO. 

As  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Ralph  instances  the  great  Rook- 
ery Biiilding  with  its  four  thousand  inhabitants  and 
elal)orate  appointments,  and  draws  a  suggestive  paral- 
lel between  its  management  and  a  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  one  is  the  product  of  business  methods  and 
exigencies,  and  is  conducted  on  a  business  and  com- 
mon-sense basis.  The  other — but  we  American  citizens 
have  been  "bossed"  long  enough  to  know  what  our 
municipalities  are.  Mr.  Ralph  demands  that  the  work 
of  governing  oiir  cities  shoiild  be  earned  on  just  as 
these  business  men  plan  the  management  of  their 
office  building. 

Tlie  salient  feature  of  the  Chicago  nuinicipality, 
and  this  writer  has  it  the  worst  feature,  is  the  mayor- 
alty. 
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"  The  Mayor  of  Chit-ago  has  to  hide  behind  a  series 
of  locked  dot)rs,  aiid  it  is  ahuost  as  difficult  to  see  him 
as  it  woiild  be  to  \-isit  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris. 
"When  he  leaves  liis  office  he  slips  out  of  a  side  door— 
the  same  by  wliich  he  seeks  his  desk.  When  he  goes 
to  luncheon  he  takes  a  closed  cab,  and  is  driven  to 
some  place  a  mile  or  more  away,  in  order  that  he  may 
eat  in  peace.  The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  and 
undemocratic  condition  of  affairs  is  that  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  is  the  worst  %'ictim  of  tlie  spoils  system  that 
has  yet  been  created  in  America.  The  chase  for 
patronage  fetches  wp  at  his  door,  and  all  the  avenues 
employed  in  it  end  at  his  person.  He  is  almost  the 
sole  source  and  dispenser  of  public  place  of  every 
^ade." 

The  consequence  of  tliis  embarrassing  wealth  of 
patronage  is  that  tlie  Mayor  has  time  for  nothing  else. 
He  is  at  present  grappling  wdth  the  enforcement  of 
the  "  midnight  closing"  liqtior  law  and  with  the  re- 
foim  of  the  police,  who  imtil  recently  have  lived  by 
*'  inflooence  "  alone.  Mr.  Ralph  speaks  w^th  much 
admiration  of  the  perfected  electrical  system  of  com- 
niiuiication  between  the  policemen  on  duty  and  their 
station  houses.  He  intimates  that  New  York  might 
profit  greatly  by  such  a  system. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

"  In  Minneapolis,  a  city  of  164,000  population,  the 
striking  feature  of  the  city  government  is  the  system 
of  licensing  saloons.  Of  the  government  in  general 
there  is  httle  more  to  be  said  than  that  it  appears  to 
te  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  business- 
like in  its  general  plan  and  results.  There  are  no 
"bosses,  "halls,"  or  other  organizations  among  the 
|)oliticians.  Here  the  Mayor  becomes  a  figure  head, 
and  the  Chicago  plan  is  diametrically  reversed." 

New  Yorkers — not  to  speak  of  Philadelphians,  Bos- 
tonians  and  Baltimoreans — -will  hear  with  longing  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  The  fight  against 
dram-selling  has  been  aided  by  the  fact  that  Minne- 
apolis is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances,  covering  an 
area  of  fifty-three  square  miles.  "  The  entire  city 
area  is  very  park-like  in  its  ai)pearance  and  surround- 
ings, and  up  and  down  its  beautiful  residence  avenues 
and  along  its  scores  of  semi-rural  streets,  the  home 
atmosphere  and  influence  are  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  saloons.  They  are  relegated  and  confined  to 
a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  space  covered 
by  the  town."  "With  the  State  high-license  law  and 
the  city  regulations,  Minneapolis  seems  to  have  re- 
duced the  liquor  evil  nearly  as  low  as  the  great  princi- 
ple of  thirst  will  allow. 

ST.    PAUL. 

In  St.  Paul — in  which  a  revolutionary  shaking-up 
of  municipal  balances  was  bringing  the  Mayor  into 
fresh  power — Mr.  Ilali)h  was  most  struck  by  the  pub- 
lic-sc:hool  conditions. 

"  The  17,227  puinls  in  the  schools  of  St.  Paul  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  an  expenditure  of  !S;l,20.T,000  last  year. 
This  is  practically  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  capita.     The 


Superintendent  of  Schools  reports  that  the  city  main- 
tains a  carefully  graded  course  of  tuition,  coveiijig  a 
period  of  eight  years!  It  includes  tuition  in  civil 
government,  physics,  hygiene,  manual  training, Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  political  economy,  common 
law,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry  and  English 
literature." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

V  O  OME  valuable  information  regarding  the  iron  in- 
w3  dustry  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  William  Kent,  M.  E.,  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for 
March. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Birmingham  district  pro- 
duced in  1891  over  650,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States 
in  that  year.  The  number  of  its  furnaces  has  in- 
creased from  two  in  1887  to  twenty -five  in  1891.  Of 
the.se  twenty -five  furnaces  all  are  in  blast  excepting 
two.  "The  fact  that  twenty-three  out  of  these 
twenty-five  fxirnaces  are  now  running,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  overproduction  of  pig  iron  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  lowest  prices  that  have  ever 
been  known,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  stability  of  the 
Birmingham  iron  industry.  The  furnaces  are  ship- 
ping iron  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
into  Canada. 

' '  This  remarkable  position  of  the  Birmingham  fur- 
naces has  been  reached  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages. 
Critics  of  the  Southern  furnaces  have  pointed  out  that 
they  are  handicapped  by  great  distance  from  market, 
most  of  their  iron  being  sold  north  of  the  Ohio  river  ; 
by  lean  ores,  poor  coke,  inefficient  labor,  heavy  bonded 
indebtedness,  imperfect  equipment,  poor  management 
and  low  grade  of  product.  Many  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, in  fact,  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but 
they  are  all  offset  by  the  supreme  advantages  of  short 
distance  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  both  ore  and  coal, within  five  miles 
of  each  other,  cheaply  mined  and  above  water  level. 
Most  of  the  furnaces  own  both  ore  and  coal  mines, 
but  some  of  them  buy  all  their  raw  material.  "When 
this  position  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  to  pay  1000  miles'  freight  on  ore,  and  with 
that  of  Chicago,  whicli  has  to  pay  500  miles'  trans- 
portation of  coke,  it  is  easily  seen  wliy  Alabama  iron 
is  sold  in  both  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago." 

But  while  recognizing  the  advantages  which  the 
Birmingham  furnaces  possess,  Mr.  Kent  is  not  in- 
clined to  overrate  them.  He  does  not  agree  witli  Mr. 
Edmund  Atkinson  that  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
Appalachian  range  is  to  be  "  the  future  great  centre  of 
the  iron  production  of  the  world,"  holding  that  there 
will  be  no  great  centre.  He  says:  "  Both  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  are  inci-easing  their  iron-producing  ca- 
pacity at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  Alabama.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  Alabama  from  1885  to 
188^),  its  increase  was  less  than  that  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  and  but  little  over  one-third  that  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  time.  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  make  iron  suitable  for  Bessemer  steel. 
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Alabama  makes  none.  Nevertheless,  the  Alabama  iron 
industry  is  destined  still  to  increase,  and  it  has  an  as- 
surance of  permanency  equal  to  that  possessed  by  any 
other  section.  The  plants  are  being  steadily  improved, 
reducing  the  labor  cost  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining 
is  being  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods.  The  demand  for  consumption  in  the  South 
is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  in 
the  future." 


RAPID  TRANSIT  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

THE  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  discusses,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 
lesson  which  the  census  has  for  us  on  the  subject  of 
"  Rapid  Transit."  With  the  steady  advance  of  busi- 
ness establishments  over  the  congested  city  areas  and 
the  consequent  driving  of  vporkingmen  to  the  sub- 
urbs, this  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital. 
"  It  is  something  more  than  a  question  of  economics 
or  of  business  convenience;  it  is  a  social  and  an 
ethical  question  as  well." 

The  result  of  the  census  inquiries  into  the  street 
railway  systems  of  fifty-six  cities  do  not  seem,  throiagh 
Mr.  Wright's  interpretation  of  them,  to  present  any 
startling  revelations  as  to  the  relative  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  three  kinds  of  street  railways — 
cable,  electric  and  animal  power.  One  notes  that  the 
electric  cars  carry  decidedly  fewer  passengers  per  car 
mile  than  the  other  two  systems,  and  that  the  cable 
system,  wliile  second  in  operating  expenses,  is  vastly 
greater  in  cost  of  plant;  and  the  operating  expenses 
of  animal  power  railways  are  so  great  as  to  effectu- 
ually  exclude  them  from  any  final  competition. 

Reverting  to  his  statement  that  the  rapid  transit 
problem  assumes  even  ethical  importance,  Mr. 
Wright  says:  "The  reduction  of  fares,  through  im- 
proved means  of  rapid  transit,  however  desirable,  is 
really  a  minor  question.  It  is  probably  true  that  by 
a  slight  reduction  from  a  five-cent  fare,  the  head  of  a 
family  engaged  in  mechanical  labor,  earning  perhaps 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  might  save 
enough  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  offset  church  and  society 
assessments,  or  to  furnish  his  family  vrith  boots  and 
shoes,  in  any  event  extending  his  power  p?*o  tanto  for 
the  elevation  of  his  family;  but  he  does  much  more 
than  this  when  speed  is  taken  into  consideration.  By 
the  old  methods  of  transit  from  suburbs  to  the  heart 
of  a  city,  a  workingman  going  into  the  city  of  Boston 
was  practically  obliged,  while  working  ten  hours  at 
his  occupation,  to  spend  an  hour  on  the  horse  railway, 
when  now,  on  one  line,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  car, 
he  can  go  and  return  from  his  place  of  work  in  half 
that  time,  thereby  actually  adding  to  his  own  time 
half  an  hour  each  day,  practically  reducing  his  work- 
ing time  from  eleven  hours  to  ten  and  a  half  hours 
without  reduction  of  wages  and  without  increased 
expense  for  transportation.  The  question  of  rapid 
transit,  therefore,  as  seen  by  this  simple  illustration, 
becomes  an  ethical  consideration;  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  adding  to  the  time  which  men 


have  at  their  disposal  for  their  own  pui-poses,  for  in- 
tercourse with  their  families,  for  social  improvement, 
for  everjrthing  for  which  leisure  is  supposed  to  be- 
used,  then  the  question  of  rapid  transit  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  saving  money  either 
to  the  man  who  uses  transportation  or  to  the  com- 
pany that  secures  dividends  upon  its  stocks." 

The  great  crowding  of  streets  and  the  consequent 
impeding  of  business  and  danger,  not  to  speak  of  the 
bad  sanitary  results  of  so  many  animals  vitiating  the 
atmosphere,  lead  this  wi-iter  to  see  the  street  railway 
of  the  future  in  underground  viaducts,  constructed 
after  the  methods  which  now  enable  engineers  to 
avoid  dampness  and  darkness  in  tunnels.  He  con- 
siders that  the  statistics  of  the  subject  demonstrate 
that  the  public  might  enjoy  these  more  perfect  sys- 
tems without  an  extra  tax,  and  he  points  out  that  if 
it  become  necessary,  no  more  deserving  object  for 
private  philanthropy  could  be  found. 

"Private  capital,  encouraged  and  protected  by 
public  sentiment  and  municipal  enactments,  may  be 
capable  of  solving  this  problem.  If  it  is  not,  then 
public  sentiment,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large,  not  only  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  but  from  sanitary  and  ethical  considerations, 
win  insist  upon  a  public  solution  of  the  question." 


THE  NEW  PARKS  OF  GOTHAM. 

ES.  NADAL  wrrites  in  the  ApiH  Scribner's  of ' '  The 
.  New  Parks  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  which 
were  acquired,  eight  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  $10,- 
000,000.  There  are  six  of  them  situated  beyond  the  Har- 
lem River  on  either  side  of  the  pastoral  Bronx.  That 
beautiful  little  stream  gives  its  name  to  one  of  them, 
containing  653  acres;  the  largest,  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
is  situated  on  the  Sound  and  boasts  1740  acres,  while 
the  second  in  size,  with  1069  acres,  bears  the  unim- 
peachable name  of  Van  Cortlandt,  and  lies  just  west 
of  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Then  there  are  the  three 
smaller  ones,  Crotona,  St.  Mary's  and  Claremont 
Parks. 

These  spots  have  been  well  chosen.  Natui-e  has 
saved  the  expense  of  beautifying  and  they  lie  directly 
in  the  line  of  advance  of  the  city.  No  doubt  they  will 
repay  manifold  the  millions  invested  in  them. 

"  The  new  parks  will  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes 
for  excursions  and  picnics,  and  they  will  also  be  of 
great  service  and  attraction  to  them  if  in  the  future 
they  should  get  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
parks.  .  .  .  Should  such  arrangements  [of  tran- 
sit, &c.]  be  made  as  vdll  enable  the  poor  to  live  near 
the  new  parks,  the  parks  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and 
service  to  them.  Of  course  the  land  immediately 
about  the  parks  vfill  be  too  expensive  to  be  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  they  vnll  be  near 
enough  to  the  parks  to  use  them  and  enjoy  them. 

"  The  immediate  service,  however,  of  the  parks  to 
the  poor  of  New  York  will  be  to  provide  them  vnth 
places  for  excursions.  There  are  already  sufficient 
means  of  transit  for  the  parks  to  be  used  in  this  way." 
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But  of  course  the  ideal  way  to  go  a' jaunting  will 
be  by  water,  apropos  of  which  Mr.  Nadal  says  : 

"  One  important  thing  remains  to  be  done,  which, 
indeed,  has  not  yet  been  contemplated,  namely,  to 
connect  Van  Cortlandt  Park  with  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a  gi'eat  pity  that  this  park  does  not  go  through 
to  the  river.  As  the  system  of  parks  skirts  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  east,  there  would  have  been  a 
special  completeness  in  having  it  extended  to  the  Hud- 
son on  the  west.  But  there  should,  at  any  rate,  be  a 
parkway  to  the  river.  A  parkway  laid  out  as  it  is 
proposed  to  arrange  the  Mosholu  parkway,  having 
also  spaces  for  cables  of  electric  cars,  could  be  ob- 
tained ^-ithout  any  gi-eat  difficulty  or  expense.  It 
would  then  be  possible  for  people  to  sail  up  the  Hud- 
son in  the  morning,  land  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  cross 
from  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  through  Bronx  Park,  to 
Pelham  Park  in  some  kind  of  conveyance,  and  sail 
homeward  by  the  Soimd  and  the  East  River  in  the 
evening." 


COUNTRY  ROAD-BUILDING. 

IN  the  April  Century  Isaac  B.  Potter  states  promi- 
nently and  strongly  the  needs  of  "  Our  Common 
Roads,"  and  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be 
reformed.  He  shows  that  the  shameful  condition  of 
our  country  highwaj's  has  the  most  far-reaching  ef- 
fects in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  farmer  in  pros- 
perity and  civilization.  The  all-powerful  mud  keeps 
his  children  at  home  when  they  should  be  at  school ; 
it  stalls  his  horses  and  wears  out  them,  the  wagon  and 
himself,  in  his  attempts  to  get  produce  to  the  railroad. 
A  rain-storm  just  before  an  election  may  prevent  an 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  This  sounds  almost 
absurd,  but  it  is  quite  shamefully  true. 

The  following  paragraph  quoted  from  Mr.  Potter's 
article  ^-ill  show  how  very  easily  we  could  afford  to 
be  sensible  in  this  matter  : 

"  We  have  in  the  United  States  something  like  16,- 
000,000  of  horses  and  mi^les  above  the  age  of  two  years 
upon  our  farms,  and  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  25 
cents  as  the  cost  of  feed  and  care  of  each  of  these 
animals,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  aggregate  expense 
of  maintaining  them  is  about  $4,000,000  per  day.  If, 
by  a  similarly  moderate  estimate,  we  say  that  they  are 
kept  in  the  stable  in  a  condition  of  enforced  idleness, 
by  the  deep  mud  of  spring  and  fall  for  a  period  aver- 
aging twenty  days  in  each  j'ear,  we  may  easily  com- 
pute that  the  loss,  in  this  respect  alone,  will  amount  to 
$80,000,000  per  year,  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  16,000 
miles  of  excellent  highway." 

In  the  Spring  of  '91,  "half-loaded  fann  wagons 
were  stalled  in  deep  mud  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
magnificent  twenty-million  dollar  Capitol  at  Albany, 
[New  York]  while,  as  if  to  show  to  what  ridiculous 
ends  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind  will  some- 
times lead  lis,  the  good  farmers  of  Albany  County 
were  actually  sending  telegi-ams  to  the  legislature, 
asking  for  the  adjournment  of  a  commmittee-hearing, 
because  the  roads  of  Albany  Coimty  were  too  bad  to 


permit  them  to  get  to  town  to  oppose  a  bill  which 
promised  to  make  them  better  ! " 

And  Mr.  Potter  argues,  as  do  all  sensible  authorities 
on  the  question,  that  a  good  system  of  Macadam  or 
Telford  roads  would  actually  cost  less,  absolutely,  in. 
the  end,  since,  after  the  first  expense  of  building,  the- 
cost  of  maintenance  is  much  smaller  than  with  the- 
dirt  enormities  now  the  fashion.  He  describes  the 
fine  road  systems  of  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, maintained  at  a  cost  of  but  three  per  cent,  on  the- 
first  outlay.  . 

The  latter  and  greater  part  of  Mr.  Potter's  article, 
which  one  wishes  might  be  learned  and  inwardly  di- 
gested by  every  farmer  in  the  United  States,  is  taken 
up  with  a  careful  exposition  of  the  proper  way  ta 
build  a  country  road,  in  order  to  obtain  a  permanently 
hard,  smooth  and  well-drained  surface. 


THE  FAMINE  WILL  STRENGTHEN  NIHILISM. 

Some  Russian  Articles. 

IN  her  paper  on  ' '  Nihilism  and  the  Famine "  in 
the  April  LippincotVs,  the  Countess  Norraikow 
talks  a  great  deal  about  Nihilism — indeed  reviews  the 
movement  from  its  beginning — but  has  nothing  to  say- 
about  the  famine  until  she  reaches  her  closing  page. 
There  she  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Niliilism  will 
more  than  recover  from  the  shock  it  received  in  th«» 
horrible  death  of  Alexander  II.  and  the  consequent 
reactionary  surge.  "  Their  present  bitter  distress  has. 
led  the  peasantry  to  inquire  whether  their  misery  is 
really  the  result  of  an  act  of  Providence  or  is  due  to 
conditions  which  a  change  in  the  governmental  system. 
may  in  part  relieve. 

"  A  study  of  the  question  leads  the  thinking  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  can  be  held  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  famine  which  is  at  present, 
devastating  the  Russian  land.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861.  At  that  time  a  small 
portion  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  peasant,  barely- 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  liimself  and  his  family,, 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  probable  increase- 
of  population.  As  the  years  went  by  and  the  peasants 
increased  in  numbers,  the  surplus  thousands  of  souls 
drifted  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  formed  an  immense 
proletariat,  which  in  time  became  a  menace  to  the. 
empire. 

' '  There  is  always  more  or  less  famine  throughout  the 
Russian  land,  but  last  year,  provinces  heretofore  fer- 
tile, refused  to  reward  the  hiasbandman's  labors.  To- 
day no  less  then  forty  millions  of  the  Czar's  subjects  are 
suffering  the  pangs  of  htmger,  and  the  misery  is  inde- 
scribable. Thousands  of  people  are  dj-ing  by  the  way- 
side, wliile  others  are  subsisting  on  roots  and  other 
food  unfit  for  dogs.  Mothers  are  siibjecting  their 
little  ones  to  exposure  to  contagious  diseases,  believing 
that  form  of  death  to  be  preferable  to  the  slow  one  of 
starvation.  .  .  .  It  is  estimated  tjiat  it  will  require 
three  himdred  million  dollars  to  tide  over  the  famine 
season,  while  barely  one-third  of  this  amount  has  as 
yet  been  subscribed." 
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The  Russian  Peasants. 

That  the  Russian  peasants  are  generous  among 
themselves,  and  miatually  helpful  in  times  of  distress 
is  strongly  brought  out  in  another  article,  "Peasant 
Life  in  Russia,"  contributed  to  the  Chautauqiian,  by 
Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman.  She  says  "  the  peasants  mil 
give  bread  to  their  poorer  neighbors,  as  long  as  they 
have  it  to  give.  They  even  give  bits  from  the  pieces 
they  have  themselves  received  in  charity.  To  be  a 
professional  beggar  from  idleness  may  be  a  disgi'ace, 
but  to  ask  for  bread  in  a  season  of  distress  is  no 
shame,  while  to  refuse  it  would  be  held  a  great  sin." 

Madame   Dovidoff  on  Tolstoi. 

Another  sign  of  the  universal  interest  mspired  just 
now  by  the  country  of  the  Czar  is  an  article  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  on  "  Count  Leon  Tolstoi,"  by  Madame 
Dovdoff.  It  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  its  sub- 
ject, the  writer  taking  gi-eat  pleasure  in  making  fun 
of  the  Count's  creed  of  "Simplification."  Tolstoi  is 
too  great  and  too  earnest  to  be  laughed  at  by  thinking 
people. 

DIVORCE:  ITS  EVILS  AND  REMEDY. 

IN  the  Methodist  Review  for  March- April  appears  a 
group  of  three  articles  on  "  Divorce,"  by  Charles 
W.  Smith,  D.D.,  editor  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Hon.  Hiram  L.  Sibley  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  North- 
western University. 

Evils  of  Divorce. 

Mr.  Smith  writes  particularly  of  the  evils  of  our 
divorce  system.  He  denounces  the  system  as  \'icious, 
maintaining  that  it  encourages  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered marriages,  leads  to  recklessness  of  marital 
conduct,  and,  by  the  low  estimate  it  places  on  mar- 
riage, influences  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the 
same  direction. 

Of  the  system  in  general,  he  says:  "Instead  of 
resisting  the  erroneous  and  sinful  inclinations  of  human 
nature,  the  State,  through  this  system,  surrenders  to 
them  almost  without  condition.  It  has  adopted  laws 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  come  perilously  near  throw- 
ing off  all  restraint,  and  giving  to  human  nature  in 
its  worst  forms  almost  unlimited  license  to  deal  at. 
will  with  the  most  important  earthy  relation,  for, 
view  it  as  we  will,  or  apologize  for  it  as  we  may, 
legal  divorce  is  a  scheme  of  government  by  which  it 
deliberately  allies  itself  with  the  infirmities,  passions 
and  vices  of  human  nature  for  the  destniction  of  the 
divine  institutions  of  the  family.  It  is  the  government 
abdicating  its  high  function  of  resisting  evil  and 
putting  itself  in  league  with  evil-doers  for  its  own 
overthrow  ;  for  to  destroy  marriage  is  to  sweep  away 
the  foundations  of  the  State." 

Grounds  of  Divorce. 

Mr.  Sibley,  discusses  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
marriage  bond  might,  according  to  Biblical  authoritj', 
be  dissolved.  He  asserts  that  while  the  Scriptures 
nowhere  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  moral  law  of  di- 


vorce, both  Christ  and  Paul  give  examples  which  may 
be  taken  as  illustrative  of  what  that  law  should  be. 

He  states  the  law  thus  suggested  in  the  Scrij^tures, 
as  follows:  "Adultery,  desertion,  and  other  acts, 
which,  like  the  first,  destroy  the  sexual  purity  of  mar- 
riage, or,  like  the  second,  operate  to  deny  to  an  inno- 
cent partner  and  to  society  the  substantial  benefits  of, 
and  so  what  is  essential  in,  the  right  of  maniage,  if  its 
bond  be  held  indissoluble,  are  in  morals  as  on  socio- 
logical grounds  valid  causes  for  annulling  it. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  makes  the  great  ends  of 
marriage,  moral  and  social,  more  important  than  its 
naked  bond,  as  manifestly  they  are.  It  looks  on  the 
union,  also,  in  its  real  character  of  a  means  designed 
to  Work  noble  results  for  those  within  it,  and  not  a 
chain  to  fetter  the  good  after  the  bad  break  and  re- 
pudiate it.  Moreover,  it  leaves  to  the  innocent  escape 
from  propagation  vnth  the  moral  rot  of  adultery  or 
kindred  vices,  and  from  celibacy  forced  upon  them 
otherwise  by  the  vrickedness  of  desertion  or  like 
crime.  Finally,  we  profoundly  believe  it  accords 
perfectly  with  the  Scriptures,  so  read  as  to  give  the 
life  of  their  teaching  on  the  whole  law  of  mamage." 

Tiie  Remedy. 

Assuming  that  divorce  is  sometimes  a  "sorrowful 
and  imperative  necessity,"  President  Rogers  considers 
the  question  as  to  how  the  remedy  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. 

He  maintains  that  the  remedy  should  be  not  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  will  of  the  parties  concerned,  or, 
in  each  particular  case,  on  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
'  •  The  power  to  grant  a  divorce  should  exist  only  in 
the  courts,  to  be  exercised  upon  notice  given  after  a 
judicial  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  facts, 
and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  some  matrimonial 
offence  has  been  committed  in  violation  of  a  law  pre- 
viously enacted."  It  is  held,  still  further,  that  the 
remedy  should  be  obtainable  only  in  the  State  where 
the  domicile  is  ;  that  it  should  be  without  any  respect 
to  sex,  and  should  be  granted  on  such  terms  as  leave 
both  parties  free  to  marry. 


THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE. 

An  Irreducible  IVIinimum  of  Property. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  reviews  this  month 
which  tend  to  show  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  a  certain  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  These  articles  proceed  from 
very  opposite  camps. 

Mr.   Moulton's  Suggestions. 

The  writer  of  one  is  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  who,  in 
his  paper  in  the  April  Fortnightly  on  "  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions," maintains  that : 

"The  common  element  in  all  these  plans  from 
which,  in  ray  opinion,  they  derive  whatever  true 
value  they  possess,  is  that  they  propose  in  a  more  or 
less  effective  way  to  endow  the  poor,  or  to  aid  the 
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poor  to  endow  themselves,  with  an  income  u'hich  is 
bcyoixi  the  reach  of  fortune. 

•  •  Woiikl  it  be  immoral  to  render  inalienable  snch  a 
modicum  of  property  as  does  not  exceed  that  which 
is  requisite  to  support  life  honestly  V  Pro\aded  that 
the  State  can  insure  that  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  I  think  it  would  not.  In  my  eyes  it  is  a  natu- 
ral and  proper  extension  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
serve to  a  man  his  liberty,  however  deeply  he  be  in 
debt,  and  which  save  to  him  sufficient  wearing  ap- 
parel not^vithstanding  that  he  is  a  bankrupt  and  his 
property  is  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors.  It  is 
not  to  the  public  good  that  he  should  be  stripped  of 
these,  neither  is  it  to  the  public  good  that  he  should 
be  rendered  utterly  destitute."' 

The  idea  here  struggling  for  recognition  is  that  as 
htiman  liberty  is  inalienable,  so  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  substance  by  which  life  can  be  maintained 
ninst  also  be  inalienable.  As  no  man  can  sell  himself 
for  a  slave,  so  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  mortgage  or 
pledge  liis  five  shillings  a  week,  for  instance,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  the  indispensable  minimum  tipon 
which  life  can  be  sustained.  The  idea  is  not  fully 
worked  out,  but  we  shall  certainly  hear  more  of  it 
before  long. 

A  Hint  from   the   Canadian    Northwest. 

The  other  writer  is  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  does 
not  discuss  the  question,  but  contributes  valuable 
i.iformation  for  its  consideration  by  quoting  in  his 
article  on  "Impressions  iu  the  Northwest,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  Home- 
stead Law. 

The.  following  real  and  personal  property  are  de- 
clared exempt  from  seizure  by  virtue  of  all  writs  of 
•execution  issued  by  any  court  in  the  Territories  (Re- 
vised Ordinances  N.W.T.  cap.  45) : 

1.  Clothing  of  defendant  and  family, 

2.  Furniture  and  household  furnishings  of  defend- 
ant and  family,  to  value  of  500  dols. 

3.  Necessary  food  for  defendant's  family  for  six 
months,  which  may  include  grain  and  flour,  or  vege- 
tables and  meat,  either  prepared  for  use  or  on  foot. 

4.  Two  cows,  two  oxen  and  one  horse,  or  three 
horses  or  mules  ;  six  sheep  and  two  pigs,  besides  the 
animals  kept  for  food  purposes,  and  food  for  same 
during  the  six  months  beginning  in  November. 

5.  Harness  for  three  animals,  one  wagon  or  two 
■carts,  one  mower  or  scythe,  one  breaking  plough,  one 
cross-plough,  one  set  han-ows,  one  horse-rake,  one 
se^^^ng-machine,  one  reaper  and  binder. 

6.  Books  of  a  professional  man. 

7.  Tools  and  necessaries  used  by  defendant  in  trade 
or  profession. 

8.  Seed  grain  sufficient  to  seed  all  land  under  culti- 
vation not  exceeding  eighty  acres  (two  bushels  to  acre, 
and  foiirteen  bushels  of  potatoes). 

9.  Homestead  up  to  eighty  acres. 

10.  House  and  buildings,  and  lot  or  lots  upon  which 
same  are  situated,  uj)  to  the  sum  of  1,500  dols.  in 
Talue. 

No  article  (except  of  food,  clothing   or  bedding)  is 


exempt  from  seizure  where  the  judgment  and  execu- 
tion are  for  the  price  of  such  article. 

Candidates  in  want  of  something  better  to  fill  up 
their  programmes  for  the  coming  election  might  do 
worse  than  propose  some  modification  of  the  Canadian 
homestead  law  in  his  country. 


INVOLUNTARY  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENTS. 

ONE  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  Popular 
Science  Montlily  is  a  paper  on  "Involuntary 
Movements"  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Expemuental  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  These  extraorduiary  phenomena, 
so  mcredible  to  our  conscious  selves,  go  far  toward  ex- 
])laining  the  mysteries  of  mind-reading,  the  theory 
being  that  the  operator  interprets  the  thought- 
processes  from  his  observation  of  these  involuntary 
movements,  of  which  the  subject  and  the  spectators 
are  ignorant.  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  workuig  of  the  mind  and  these  will-less 
muscular  manifestations  is  proved  by  Dr.  Jastrow's 
expeiTments.     His  ajiparatus  is  described  as  follows  ; 

' '  There  is  first  a  strong  wooden  frame,  holding  a 
heavy  plate  glass,  fifteen  inches  square,  and  mounted 
on  three  brass  legs,  with  screw  adjustments  by  means 
of  which  the  plate  may  be  brought  into  exact  level. 
Upon  the  plate  glass  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  tin- 
angle  tkree  very  perfectly  turned  and  polished  brass 
balls,  and  upon  the  balls  rests  a  thin  crystal  plate 
glass  fourteen  inches  square,  set  in  a  light  wooden 
frame.  Covering  the  upper  glass  is  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  upon  the  paper  the  subject  lightly  rests  the  finger- 
tips of  one  hand.  When  all  is  properly  adjusted,  and 
glass  and  balls  are  rubbed  smooth  with  oil,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  the  apparatus  still  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds."  A  further  connection  of  a  glass  stencil 
point  moving  over  a  blackened  paper  records  the 
movements,  and  in  this  article  we  are  shown  a  dozen 
facsimile  representations  of  typical  experiments. 

If  the  subject  closes  his  eyes  and  thinks  intently  of 
a  hidden  Qbject,  the  hand  will  involuntarily  move,  at 
first  slow  and  hesitating,  then  with  continuous  regu- 
larity, toward  the  locality  in  the  subject's  mind.  If 
he  be  required  to  count  the  strokes  of  a  pendulum, 
the  stencil  will  record  horizontal  lines  and  loops  sjti- 
chronously  with  the  strokes  of  that  pendulum.  If  a 
series  of  colors  be  arranged  in  three  rows,  the  first  to 
be  read  from  left  to  right,  the  second  from  right  to 
left,  and  the  third  from  left  to  right  again,  the  invol- 
untary movement  will  exactly  accord  with  the  several 
changes  in  directions  as  the  subject  reads  oflf  the 
colors. 

"  How  far,"  says  Dr.  Jastrow,  "  these  movements 
are  involuntary  or  unconscious,  must  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  siibjective  experiences  of  those  who 
execute  them.  Wliile  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
some  difference  among  individuals,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  indicates  that  the  subject  exercises  no  essen- 
tial control  over  the  results;  and  as  a  rule  he  is  con- 
siderably sur{)rised  when  the  results  are  first  shown 
to  him.     At  times  he  becomes  conscdous  of  the  loss  of 
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eqiiilibrium  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  indication  is 
rarely  sufficiently  definite  to  inform  him  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement." 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  BACTERIA. 

*  ^  "O  ACTERIA  in  Our  Dairy  Products"  is  a  valua- 

LJ  ble  article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  persons  that  there  is  a  bright  side  even 
to  bacteria,  but  so  this  writer  informs  us,  asserting 
that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  maker.  As  for  milk,  they  are  not  present  in 
the  mammary  glands  of  a  healthy  cow,  but  are  lying 
in  wait  for  the  lacteal  fluid  at  every  point,  so  that  by 
the  time  city  folks  get  it  from  the  milkman  there  are 
about  50,000,000  in  every  quart.  Not  all  of  these  are 
harmful,  but  some  are  apt  to  be,  and  the  presence  of 
even  the  harmless  ones  invite  the  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  germs  which  are  often  transmitted  through 
the  milk  we  drink.  And  then  the  bacteria  are  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  we  know  as  souring — per- 
fectly pure  milk  will  never  sour — and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lacteal  acid  is  obnoxious  to  weak  diges- 
tions. 

"  At  first  thought  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  immense  number  of  bacteria  (50,000,000) 
could  have  found  their  way  into  the  milk  since  the 
milking.  But  when  we  learn  that  they  are  abun- 
dant in  the  air;  that  they  are  crowded  into  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  clinging  to  the  hairs  of  the  cow;  that 
they  are  always  present  in  the  milk  duct  for  a  short 
distance  from  its  opening,  living  there  in  the  remains 
of  the  milk  left  from  the  last  milking;  that  the  milk 
pail  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  cannot  be  washed 
clear  of  them  by  any  ordinary  methods;  that  the  milk 
cans  will  always  contain  them  in  cracks  and  chinks, 
even  after  the  most  thorough  cleansing;  that  they 
are  always  on  the  hands  of  the  milker;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  we  learn  that  bacteria  multiply  so 
fast  that  by  actual  experiment  a  single  individual 
may  in  the  course  of  six  hours  give  rise  to  50,000 
progeny,  it  no  longer  remains  a  marvel  that  their 
number  is  so  great  in  milk  of  a  few  hours'  standing." 

It  is  an  eminently  desirable  thing  to  oust  these  bac- 
teria, but  it  is  also  a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  poison  them,  but  the  poison  occa- 
sioned more  harm  than  the  poisoned.  The  only  safe 
means  of  making  war  on  them  is  through  the  agency 
of  heat.  Boiling  the  milk  kills  many  of  them,  and  if 
the  heat  can  be  increased,  under  pressure,  beyond  the 
boiling  point,  every  additional  degree  means  so  much 
more  immunity  from  danger.  In  France  there  are 
machines  which  heat  the  milk  to  1,550  Fahrenheit  and 
then  allow  it  to  cool  rapidly,  thus  obviating  the  un- 
pleasant flavor  of  boiled  milk.  This  is  called  the 
' '  pasteurization"  of  milk.  Mr.  Conn  advises  its  in- 
troduction into  America,  and  looks  forward  to  an  in- 
fant industry  which  vdll  gradually  siipply  our  large 
cities  with  huge  quantities  of  milk,  the  bacteria  of 
which  have  been  effectually  discouraged. 

But  if  this  sounds  very  fin  de  siicle  and  ultra-scien- 


tific, what  vdll  one  think  of  his  proposal  to  furnish 
to  butter  and  cheese  makers  the  kind  of  bacteria  they 
need  to  perfect  their  products  ?  For,  as  we  warned 
our  readers,  there  are  degrees  even  in  bacteria.  The 
processes  by  which  butter  is  obtained  from  cream  and 
cheese  from  milk  are  little  more  than  a  gi'owth 
of  diverse  species  of  these  minute  organisms.  Certain 
kinds  of  bacteria  favor  the  "  gathering  "of  the  butter 
and  give  it  a  delicate  aroma,  while  the  strength  of 
cheese  is  but  the  strength  of  bacteria.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  other  species  which  fight  against  the 
benevolent  kind,  and  try  their  best  to  keep  the  butter 
from  "  coming."  He  who  has  taken  an  hour's  turn  at 
churning  "unripe"  cream  will  appreciate  the  active 
malevolence  of  the  latter  type. 

Now,  the  next  thing  in  bacteriology  will  be  to  sup- 
ply dairymen  and  housewives  with  carefully  assorted 
altruistic  bacteria  wliich  will  be  able  to  triumph  over 
the  wild  kind.  This  is  actually  looked  forward  to  as. 
a  very  possible  scientific  achievement. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  TO-DAY. 

CORA  MAYNARD  has  an  earnest  paper  in  the 
April  Cosmopolitan,  in  which  she  takes  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  those  tendencies  of  the  modern 
stage  which  crop  out  in  such  manifestations  as  ' '  La 
Tosca,"  the  "  Clemenceau  Case,"  and  the  swarm  of 
comic  operas  which  have  no  reason  for  their  existence 
beyond  an  "  Amazonian  March  "  backed  with  a  topical 
song.  She  sees  a  great  influence  exerted  by  the  theatre  ; 
she  realizes  that  manager,  playwright  and  actor  must 
live  ;  but  she  boldly  calls  on  all  three  for  reform  in 
the  name  of  decency,  and  she  insists  that  the  public 
will  patronize  a  better  class  of  representation  than 
those  we  have  mentioned.  She  instances  Belasco  and 
De  Mille's  very  successful  play,  "Men  and  Women,"* 
and  "  The  Old  Homestead,"  which  packed  houses  for 
three  seasons.  And,  she  boldly  asks,  rather  than  the 
"  Clemenceau  Case  "  let  us  have  melodrama,  the  good 
old  fashioned  sentimental  kind,  with  the  very  bad 
villain  and  the  very  good  hero.  Truly  it  were  better. 
She  looks  for  the  stage  of  the  future  to  follow  the 
"subtler,  more  inward,  more  spiritual "  fortunes  of 
man.  Nor  will  she  admit  that  it  will  therefore  be  less 
dramatic.  "Can  there  be  any  more  intensely  dra- 
matic period  in  a  man's  experience  than  when,  having 
tried  all  means  of  finding  happiness  and  all  having 
failed,  having  sought  satisfaction  from  all  sources, 
of  knowledge  and  found  none,  he  stands  stripped,, 
scourged,  baffled,  with  the  wreck  of  his  past  behind 
and  the  veiled  mysteries  of  the  future  before  him,  and 
he  cries  in  his  agony  :  '  I  see  nothing,  know  nothing, 
am  nothing.  God  help  me'?  Is  it  more  dramatic 
for  a  man  to  be  starved  to  death  in  a  mediaeval  dun- 
geon than  to  be  starved  to  death  in  the  streets  of  a. 
city  where  he  can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  contents  of 
butchers'  and  bakers'  shops — contents  that  the  wrongs 
of  a  social  system  against  which  he  is  beginning  to 
rebel  empty  only  into  the  larder  of  the  man  whom 
sugar  trusts  and  oil  trusts  have  enriched  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  his,  the  starving  man's,  very  life  ?  " 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  MONKEYS. 

PROFESSOR  R.  L.  GARNER  describes,  in  the 
April  Forum,  some  further  results  which  he  has 
attained  in  his  study  of  the  speech  of  monkeys.  He 
is  now  able  to  state  ^\•ith  certainty  that  monkeys 
laugh  and  that  their  laughter  is  not  intrinsically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  nineteenth  centuiy  man.  This 
he  discovered  by  means  of  a  phonograph.  The  experi- 
ment is  described  as  follows :  "I  simply  take  a 
record  of  a  monkey  laiighing  while  the  cylinder  is 
revolving  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  I  can  attain, 
and  by  reducing  it  to  a  very  low  rate,  I  lengthen  the 
sound-waves  and  lower  the  pitch  to  that  of  human 
laughter,  and  find  them  identical  in  all  respects  except 
volume.  Then  by  taking  a  record  of  human  laughter 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed  and  increasing  it  to  a  very 
high  one,  I  simply  shorten  the  round-waves  and  raise 
the  pitch  to  that  of  the  monkey,  and  find  that  it  is 
identical,  except  in  volume.  In  this  manner  I  have 
analyzed  the  voice  sounds  of  man  and  monkej',  and 
liave  constructed  some  devices  to  imitate  monkeys." 

So  far,  Mr.  Gamer  has  not  found  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  vocal  sounds  of  man  and  monkey. 
The  voices  differ  in  pitch  and  flexion,  but  not  in  the 
mode  of  propagation. 

Mr.  Gamer  has  made  the  fiirther  discovery  that 
the  shaking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  is  used  intui- 
tively among  the  simian  race  as  a  negative  sign.  In 
this  he  believes  he  has  found  the  "psycho-physical 
basis  of  expression."  He  does  not  regard  the  fact  of 
its  being  common  to  man  and  simian  as  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. Seeking  a  source  from  which  this  sign  may 
have  originated,  he  says  :  "I  have  concluded  that  it 
arises  from  an  effort  to  turn  the  head  away  from  some- 
thing not  desired,  and  that  it  was  crystallized  into  an 
instinctive  expression  of  negative  or  refusal ;  while  the 
nod  of  approval  or  affirmation  may  have  grov^m  out  of 
the  instinctive  lowering  of  the  head  as  an  act  of  sub- 
mission or  acquiescence,  or  from  reaching  the  head 
forward  to  receive  or  procure  something  desired,  or 
conjointly  from  these  two  causes." 

Professor  Gamer  has  recently  devised  means  for 
testing  the  skill  of  monkeys  in  numbers,  and  promises 
soon  to  announce  the  result  of  his  work.  He  is  already 
satisfied  that  they  possess  limited  ability  in  this  direc- 
tioa:  "Monkeys  know  singular  from  plural,  much 
from  little  and  many  from  few  ;  some  of  them  count 
three,  and  show  that  they  possess  the  simple  rudiments 
of  reason  and  method.  Though  I  doubt  if  they  have 
any  ideas  in  an  abstract  form,  I  think  that  as  the  con- 
crete must  have  preceded  the  abstract  idea  in  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  no  reason  to  ignore  it  as  a  step  in  the 
development  of  simian  intelligence."  He  is  also  try- 
ing the  taste  of  monkeys  for  colors. 


There  is  an  article  in  the  Lyceum  of  March  15 
which  everj'  one  should  read  who  is  interested  either 
in  agriciiltural  co-operation  or  in  Irish  prosperity.  It  is 
entitled  "  Co-operation  in  Ireland,"  and  describes  the 
working  of  the  creameries  around  Limerick. 


GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 
A  Swedish  Tribute  to  tlie  Frencli  Novelist. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

ORD  OCH  BILD  (Stockholm),  a  new  Swedish  mag- 
azine, has  among  its  naany  interesting  contribu- 
tions a  well-WTitten  article  by  Hellen  Lindgren  on 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  article  is  headed  by  a  fine 
portrait,  from  which  the  great  French  writer  appears 
to  be  almost  handsome,  haughty  and  fiery  enough  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  one  of  Ouida's  magnificent 
creations. 

A  PESSIMIST  WHO   LOVED   LIFE. 

Pessimist  though  he  was — and  his  pessimism  seemed 
ingrained  in  the  very  core  of  his  heart — there  was  a 
brightness  about  him,  and  an  airy,  nonchalant  gaiety 
that  was  irresistible  and  made  him  a  favorite.  Tres 
drdle  the  laughter-loving  French  were  wont  to  call 
him.  His  character  was  such  a  strange,  fascinating 
mixture.  He  could  be  "as  wUd  as  any  scampish  lad, 
as  delicately  sensitive  as  any  girl,  as  intensely  gallant 
as  any  courtier."  It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to 
say  so  of  a  pessimist,  but  he  looked  really  on  the 
bright  side  of  life,  and  if  he  talked  and  MTote  much 
discontentedly  of  its  bitterness,  he  nevertheless  helped 
himself  heartily  enough  to  its  sweets.  And,  to  quote 
Hellen  Lindgren's  trite  remark,  since  it  is  possible  to 
live  with  a  pair  of  "  'ragged'  lungs,  surely  one  max 
manage  to  live,  too,  with  a  'ragged'  heart." 

WITHOUT  A  HEART? 

Maupassant's  style  of  "waiting  was  somewhat  similar 
to  his  uncle  Flaubert's,  whose  amanuensis  he  had 
been,  but  with  this  difference  :  "  Maupassant  never 
betrayed  by  so  much  as  a  word  that  he  possessed  any 
warmer  feelings."  Through  Flaubert's  steely  cold- 
ness one  could  feel  the  beating  of  the  romantic  heart. 
Realistic,  materialistic  and  outspoken,  Maupassant  is 
of  the  Zola  and  the  Strindberg  school,  only  less  bru- 
tally unchivalrous  to  womanhood  than  the  latter  per- 
haps. How  often  and  how  well  does  not  Maupassant, 
who  otherwise  writes  of  U amour-distraction  as  if  he 
neither  knew  of  nor  believed  in  anything  else,  describe 
the  truer  and  more  lasting  affections  of  the  human 
heart  ?  Yet  it  is  the  bitter  pessimism  of  liis  wi-itings 
that  has  proved  the  more  fascinating — the  curry  flavor 
that,  in  this  most  pessimistic  age,  is  the  favorite  sea- 
soning. He  is  so  quaint  in  his  plump  straightforward- 
ness, so  thoroughly  bizarre. 

HIS  GROTESQUE  HUMOR — 

What  can  be  more  humorously  grotesque  than  the 
way  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  artist's  in- 
stinct is  never  judged  rightly  by  the  world  because  he 
is  an  exception  and  out-of -place  among  his  fellowmen. 
Boitelle,  in  La  Main  Gauche,  is  a  lover  of  contour  and 
color.  He  delights  to  stand  and  gaze  at  bird  cages, 
admiring  the  bright  hues  of  the  little  tropical  feath- 
ered dwellers  within,  until  one  day  he  sees  through 
the  opening  of  a  door  in  a  caf6,  what  he  has  never 
clapped  eyes  upon  before — a  negress.  The  study  in 
black  enchants  him  so  miich  that  he  completely  loses 
his  heart  to  the  ebony-hued  beauty,  whom  he  discov- 
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■ers  to  be  a  waitress,  and  they  become  engaged.  Bnt 
alas !  strangely  enough,  what  has  so  charmed  him 
proves  odious  and  repulsive  to  all  others,  and  at  last 
he  is"  obliged  to  part  with  his  treasure,  for,  says  his 
mother,  "  She  is  too  black  ;  it  is  like  the  de%al  him- 
self." So  poor  Boitelle,  because  of  his  uncommon, 
but  no  doubt  truly  artistic  taste  and  the  misfortune  it 
brought  upon  him,  loses  henceforth  all  interest  in  the 
Viuartistic  world. 

—AND  SICKLY  FANCY. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Maupassant's  La  Chevelure, 
which  Hellen  Lindgren  says,  shows  up  the  perils  to 
Avhich  such  an  artist's  temperament  as  his  is  exposed, 
though  she  hardly  has  courage  to  narrate  it.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  maniac,  who  tells  how  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  woman's  hair  which  he  had  found  in  an  old  drawer. 
The  long,  soft,  waving  tresses  so  gi-ew  lapon  his  im- 
agination as  he  stroked  them  that,  at  last,  his  mind 
conceived  them  a  li\dng  creature.  It  is  just  such  a 
gi-owing  sickliness  of  fancy  as  this  that  Maupassant 
has  shown  in  his  later  works — an  inclination  to  sink, 
like  Edgar  AUan  Poe,  into  the  ghostly  and  morbidly 
fantastic.  It  seems,  says  Hellen  Lindgi-en,  as  if  his 
writings  foreshadowed  his  own  fate.  And  now  "  le 
dieu  malveiUant  et  iconome"  he  wi-ites  of  has  revenged 
himself.  The  clever  but  overworked  brain  of  Guy  de 
JVIaupassant  has  thought  itself  away. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
The  Spiritual   Fatlier  of  this  Century. 

THE  Vicomte  de  Vogue,  in  reviewing  a  recent 
book  on  Chateaubriand,  contributes  to  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  for  March  15  a  very  agreeable 
study  of  that  writer,  once  so  popular,  now  so  much 
neglected.  To  show  that  there  was  an  abiding  ele- 
ment in  the  popularity,  and  that  the  neglect  is  not 
altogether  just,  he  relates  how,  in  the  salon  of  a 
Russian  country-house,  an  old  lady  was  praising  the 
writer  of  her  youth,  and  defending  him  against  the 
Irreverent  scoffs  of  the  younger  generation.  A  gen- 
tleman present  at  last  proposed  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test.  Some  pages  of  "Attala"  were  read  aloud 
to  two  girls  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  book. 
Their  ready  tears  showed  that  its  pathos  was  not 
wholly  dependent  on  a  bygone  fashion. 

M.  de  Vogue  finds  two  salient  points  in  Chateau- 
briand's disposition  :  pride— the  rugged  pride  of  the 
long-descended  Breton  gentleman— which  was  never 
stronger  than  in  his  most  democratic  or  most  cynical 
moods,  and  "desire,"  that  longing  for  the  unattain- 
able, which  is  the  key-note  of  the  "  romantic  "  school, 
and  is  the  root  of  that  gentle  melancholy,  that  long- 
ing for  solitude,  and  love  for  forests,  rocks,  and  seas, 
which  came  in  with  the  century.  M.  de  Vogue  ex- 
plains the  feeling  in  tliis  way: — "Paganism  knew 
what  it  wanted — its  longings  and  their  objects  were 
both  limited  to  what  was  to  be  had  on  this  earth. 
Christianity  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  mind  by  open- 
ing prospects  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  With 
iiie  decay  of  faith  in  modern  times,  the  hopes  of 


Heaven  vanished ;  but  the  wants  they  had  so  long 
fed  remained,  and  could  find  no  satisfaction."  Such 
an  age  was  just  suited  for  the  appearance  of  a  hero 
like  Rene,  with  "his  great  secret  of  melancholy." 
Chateaubriand  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  his 
time. 

His  works  reflected  his  age,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
they  are  passing  away  with  it.  The  G6nie  du  Chris- 
tianisme  was  the  expression  of  a  faith,  of  a  society 
in  a  state  of  transition.  Another  world  is  rising, 
rough,  serious,  practical,  pitiless  for  the  elegance  and 
petty  conventions  of  the  society  wliich  is  disappear- 
ing. Napoleon  built  the  social  dwelling-house  of  the 
century  with  his  Code,  Chateaubriand  the  ideal  one 
iu  his  Gdnie.  The  new  world  will  ruin  both  at  one 
blow.  Its  Ginie  du  Christiatiisme — for  it  vnW  have 
one — will  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  former  one.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  a  great  scientist  and  originate  in 
a  laboratory.  Chateaubriand  will  suffer  an  eclipse, 
for  his  greatness  and  beauty  serve  no  common  meas- 
ure with  the  greatness  and  beauty  elaborated  nowa- 
days. Later  on,  a  historical  reaction  will  no  doubt 
bring  him  readers.  But  though  nothing  should  re- 
main of  him  but  his  name  and  the  memory  of  his 
influence,  they  will  be  the  name  and  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  father  of  this  century — the  man,  after 
Napoleon,  who  has  done  the  best  and  the  most  towards 
moulding  it. 


MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD  AND  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

IN  the  "Notes  and  Comments"  department  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  April,  Mr.  Charles 
Towmsend  Copeland  compares,  as  to  general  literary 
merit,  the  writings  of  the  two  novelists,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  and  George  Ehot.    He  says  : 

' '  One  of  the  latest  planets  to  swin  into  the  ken  of 
those  who  keep  weather  eyes  on  the  literary  sky,  is  the 
author  of  '  Robert  Elsmere '  and  '  David  Grieve.'  Not 
merely  the  professional  discoverers  have  hailed  the 
,lady  with  acclamation,  but  in  private  life  scores  of  the 
apparently  judicious  deem  her  a  great  novelist.  A 
frequent  means  of  praising  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  David  Grieve,  is  to 
compare  her — for  modern  criticism  is  nothing  if  not 
comparative — to  the  author  of  'Adam  Bede '  and  '  Silas 
Marner.'  And  there  is  imdoubtedly  a  superficial  like- 
ness. Both  women  are  learned  to  the  verge  of  pe- 
dantry, both  have  a  far-reaching  interest  in  life  and 
the  problems  of  human  conduct,  both  get  their  novels 
under  way  and  keep  them  under  way  by  elaborate  and 
often  cumbrous  means. 

"  But  resemblance,  partial  even  in  these  particulars, 
ceases  altogether  with  these;  and  what  seems  to  me 
the  radical  difference  between  George  Eliot  and  Mrs. 
Ward — apart  from  the  striking  difference  in  native 
ability — is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  manifesta- 
tions of  that  moral  purpose  w^hich  appears  to  be  their 
chief  bond  of  union.  In  short,  George  Eliot  began 
writing  fiction  as  a  novelist,  and  ended  as  a  moralist. 
Mrs.  Ward  began  as  a  moralist,  and  has  she  yet  be- 
come a  novelist  ?    '  Miss  Bretherton,'  her  first  creative 
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work,  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  crudely  stated 
fonrmla :  Init  '  Miss  Bretlierton,'  charming  as  it  is, 
leaves  the  reader  suspecting  that  the  author  may  have 
undertaken  it  not  from  an  impulse  to  represent  char- 
acter, but  with  a  determination,  highly  laiidable  in 
itself,  to  talk  about  art  and  the  theatre.  The  human 
spectacle,  for  its  own  sake,  may  fairly  be  called  the 


withoiit  betraying  any  consciousness  of  a  lack  of  gal- 
lantry either  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  author — ta 
an  ideal  union  libre.  In  both  instances  she  dresses 
her  puppets  suitably  and  moves  them  about  in  an 
ample  and  tastefully  colored  scene.  These  dolls  walk 
and  talk;  in  contrast  with  the  handiwork  of  inferior 
artists  they  seem  to  live  and  breathe — for  never,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  the  novel  of  sheer 
purpose  been  so  deftly  managed  as  by 
Mrs.  Ward;  but  put  them  over  against 
Dorothea,  Rosamond,  Gwendolen,  or 
even  against  Grandcourt,  Tito,  and 
Lydgate,  and  they  are  only  marionettes, 
skillfully  twitched  through  the  moral 
show  which  Mrs.  Ward  is  bent  on  ex- 
hibiting to  a  public  that  suffereth  long^ 
and  is  kind. 

"  If  George  Eliot  be  superior  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  holding  to  the- 
novelist's  true  vocation  and  in  the  far 
deeper  realization  of  characters,  her 
superiority  is  no  less  marked  in  drama,, 
in  passion  and  above  all  in  humor.  .  . 
In  truth,  the  apparently  judicious  have 
scarce  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  they  liken. 
Mrs.  Ward  to  George  Eliot.  For  if,  in 
substance,  she  is  no  analogue,  in  manner 
the  analogy  holds  still  less,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  will  look  at  the  English  of 
'  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story '  and  then  at  that 
of  '  Miss  Bretlierton,'  or  make  a  similar 
examination  of  the  diction  of  '  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss '  and  the  diction  of  '  David 
Grieve.'  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  writes 
ably  and  well,  but  she  has  no  style,  and 
at  her  best  George  Eliot  is  a  master 
of  style." 
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inspiration  of  the '  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,'  of  'Adam 
Bede,'  of '  Silas  Marner,'  even  of  the  '  Mill  on  the  Floss.' 
But  Mrs.  Ward  wishes  in  one  case  to  defend  natural 
religion  as  against  revealed  religion,  in  the  other  to 
prove  the  supei-Tority  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  mar- 
riage— thus  David  describes  to  Lucy  their  condition 


WOMAN  LESS  SENSITIVE  THAN  MAN. 
N  Italian  proverb  says  that  a  woman 
has  seven  skins,  and  Professor 
Lombrosa,  being  an  Italian,  seems  to  . 
have  had  that  proverb  impressed  upon 
his  mind  like  a  hypnotic  suggestion  when 
he  was  a  child.  Hence  his  little  paper  of 
four  pages  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March, 
in  which  he  declares  that  women  have* 
little  feeling  compared  vdth  men.  He 
has  used  the  aesthesiometer  and  the  algo- 
meter  and  consulted  various  surgeons 
and  dentists,  and  the  net  result  of  his 
inquiries  is  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
that  woman  is  more  sensitive  than  man, 
she  is  really  much  less  sensitive,  and  does  not  feel 
])ain  with  anything  like  the  same  intensity  that  a  man 
does.  Woman's  sense  of  touch,  for  instance,  he  de- 
clares is  really  twice  as  obtuse  as  that  of  a  man's. 
This  conclusion  of  his,  so  he  says,  is  confirmed  by  the 
principal  surgeons  of  Europe,  who  declare  that  under 
the  operating  knife  women  feel  much  less  than  men. 
They  show  a  strange  insensibility. 
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THE  SPEED  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

THE  March  Scrihner's  contains  a  group  of  three 
articles  on  the  subject  of  "Speed  in  Locomo- 
tives, "  which  appeals  strongly  to  that  almost  mys- 
teriously uniform  fascination  for  man — especially 
Americans — in  going  fast,  and  the  even  deeper  de- 
light of  going  faster. 

The  more  scientific  and  technical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  treated  by  M.N.Forney  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Limitations  of  Fast  Running." 

THE  LIMIT  OF  SPEED. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  a  locomotive  engine  is 
directly  limited  in  its  capacity  to  supply  sufficient 
steam  per  hour.  The  practical  measure  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  generation  of  steam  is  the  area  of  the  fire- 
grate. In  a  heavy  express  engine  of  the  type  used 
on  many  roads,  this  grate  area  is  about  twenty- 
four  square  feet,  which  would,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, make  perhaps  28,000  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour.  This  amount  of  steam  would  possess  an 
energy  equal  to  a  tractive  force,  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  of  something  over  10,000  pounds.  As  it  re- 
quires about  25  pounds  of  tractive  power  to  pull, 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  one  ton,  this 
engine  might  carry  400  tons,  or  its  own  weight  and 
three  or  four  times  as  much  besides. 

But  if  the  speed  is  increased,  the  necessity  for 
tractive  power  increases,  while  the  capacity  for 
generating  steam  has  already  been  taken  at  its  max- 
imum. At  a  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour,  the  pis- 
ton would  have  to  move  half  as  many  times  again 
per  minute  as  with  the  mile-a-minute  rate.  Since 
there  would  be  only  the  same  amount  of  steam  at 
the  lesser  rate  of  speed,  a  smaller  quantity  could  be 
admitted  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  power 
would  be  correspondingly  lessened.  At  the  same 
time  this  greater  speed  would  require  51  pounds  of 
tractive  power  to  pull  each  ton  of  load,  so  that  one 
express  engine  could  cany  only  about  76  tons  be- 
sides its  own  weight.  These  calculations  followed 
out  show  that  "a^  a  speed  of  100  viiles  per  hour,  on 
a  level  track,  an  ordinary  locomotive  would  do 
little  more  than  pull  itself  and  its  tender. " 

So  that  before  we  can  be  whisked  fi'om  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  in  an  hour,  our  locomotive  archi- 
'tects  must  find  a  means  of  accommodating  a  larger 
fire-gi'ate. 

A  QUESTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Theodore  N.  Ely  agrees  to  the  effect  that  increase 
iu  railway  speed  is  merely  a  question  of  transpor- 
tation. He  tells  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  roadway,  in  equipment  and  in 
signals,  which  bid  fair  to  make  possible  a  hundred- 
mile-an-hour  gait.  But  the  perfected  methods  of 
block  signalling  and  the  greater  safeguards  taken  in 
transportation  themselves  render  more  difficult  the 
higher  rates  of  speed. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  if  running  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  with  the  full  braking  weight  of  the  train  util- 
ized and  the  rails  in  the  most  favorable  condition. 


this  train  could  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  in  900 
feet ;  at  80  miles  an  hour  in  1,600  feet ;  at  90  miles 
an  hour  in  2, 025  feet,  and,  finally,  at  100  miles  per 
hour  in  2, 500  feet. "  But,  practically,  allowing  for 
foggy  weather,  slippery  rails  and  the  like,  such  a 
"flyer"  would  need  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile's 
warning  in  order  to  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  great  complexity  of  automatic  signals  of  the 
various  sorts  would  render  necessary  many  more 
tracks  in  order  that  these  fast  trains  mght  be  dis- 
1  atched  with  facility.  But  outside  of  these  practi- 
cal difficulties  of  transportation,  he  thinks  there  is 
no  defined  limit  of  speed  to  be  obtained  from  the 
steam  locomotive. 

THE   FASTEST  TRAIN   IN   THE   WORLD. 

Mr.  H.  Walter  Webb,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway, 
tells,  in  "A  Practical  Experiment, "  of  the  remark- 
able run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  made  over  his 
road  on  September  14,  1891.  As  long-distance  run- 
ning it  has  made  the  world's  record. 

"  Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  wei-e  run  in 
426  minutes. 

"  One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  were  run  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  60  miles  per  hour. 

"  One  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  were  run  at  a 
rate  varying  from  60  to  65  miles  per  hour. 

^' One  hundred  and  fifty  one  miles  were  run  at  a 
rate  varying  from  65  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

"  Thirty-seven  miles  were  run  at  a  rate  varying 
from  70  to  78  miles  per  hour. " 

The  engine  which  did  this  unsurpassed  work  was 
one  especially  designed  by  Mr.  William  Buchanan, 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  road. 
The  total  weight  of  the  iron  Sampson  was  100 
tons. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MADEMOISELLE  IXE." 

THE  first  number  of  the  Novel  Review,  which  is 
the  latest  form  taken  by  Tinsley's  Magazine, 
contains  an  interview  with  Lanoe  Falconer,  the 
author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe"  and  "  Cecilia  de  Noel. " 

The  writer  says :  "  Lanoe  Falconer  is  tall,  with 
fair  hair  and  rather  prominent  blue  eyes.  Her 
family  have  long  been  settled  in  Hampshire,  at 
Longparish  House,  Longparish.  Her  grandfather 
was  Colonel  Hawker,  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  'Shooting. '  " 

Lanoe  Falconer  says  that  for  five  years  she  sent 
the  MS.  of  "Mademoiselle  Ixe"  about  from  pub- 
lisher to  publisher.  It  was  quite  black  when  it  went 
to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's.  The  origin  of  the  story 
was  curious.  A  lady  in  her  neighborhood  played 
the  zither.  Once  she  played  an  air  which  haunted 
Lanoe  with  its  intense  and  hopeless  sadness.  She 
said  it  was  a  Russian  peasant  air.  Thereupon  the 
impressionable  authoress  decided  to  write  a  novel 
with  a  Nihilist  heroine,  and  began  to  read  Rus- 
sian books — Stepniak's  helped  her  the  most — and 
finally  Fisher  Unwin  published  it. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  STORMS  AND  CYCLONES. 

The  Earth's  Saturnian  Ring. 

MAJOR  DELAUNEY,  in  an  article  in  the  Re- 
vue Maritime  et  Coloniale,  endeavors  to  show 
that  all  the  phenomena  attending  storms  and  cy- 
clones can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assmnp- 
tion  that,  like  Saturn,  the  earth  is  surrounded  by 
rings  of  cosmic  matter,  which  lie  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

THE  BELTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

As  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  rings,  he  cites 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  zodiacal  lights,  and  certain 
extraordinary  twilight  phenomena  occasionally  ob- 
served ;  as  also,  especially,  the  white  bands  which  at 
Guadeloupe,  in  the  early  mornings  when  the  sun  is 
still  hidden  behind  the  lofty  summit  of  La  Soufriere, 
can  be  seen  emerging  froiu  the  west,  crossing  over  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  east  near  the  sun.  These  rings 
of  compressed  naeteoric  matter,  as  he  has  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  always  take  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-four  hours  to  complete  their  revolution,  hence 
their  friction  with  the  air  which  surrounds  them 
gives  rise  to  atmospheric  electricity,  the  presence  of 
which  is  always  greater  in  the  higher  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  tropics.  They  also  give  rise 
to  the  trade  winds  which,  the  rings  remaining  sen- 
sibly in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  ascend  and  descend 
along  the  meridians  following  the  movements  of  the 
sun  as  if  tliey  emanated  from  that  luminary.  The 
shortness  of  twilight  in  the  tropics  is  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  cosmic  rings  intervening 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  absorb  and  reflect 
away  the  sun's  rays  when  he  is  below  the  horizon, 
instead  of  refracting  them  like  the  atmosphere. 

THE  SECRET  OF  STORMS. 

Coming  to  the  application  of  the  theory  to  storms. 
Major  Delauney  considers  that  the  great  storms  or 
cyclones  which,  starting  from  the  equatorial  zones, 
mount  into  the  higher  latitudes,  find  a  natural  ex- 
planation on  the  assumption  that  the  rings  of  the 
earth  are  broken  in  one  or  more  places  by  external 
action — e.g,  by  meteoric  matter  becoming  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  on  the  rings  as  to  cause  their 
violent  rupture.  The  portion  of  the  rings  thrown 
out  of  its  orbit  endeavors  to  describe  a  new  orbit 
round  the  earth,  having  a  smaller  or  larger  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  which  caused  its  deviation. 
In  moving  away  from  the  equator,  it  encounters  an 
atmosphere  having  a  speed  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth  which  constantly  diminishes  as 
the  pole  is  neared  ;  hence,  as  the  original  speed  of 
the  rings  was  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  moved  (explanation  of  the  trade  winds) , 
it  first  moves  slower,  and  finally,  as  high  latitudes 
are  reached,  faster  than  the  new  atmosphere  in 
which  it  describes  its  orbit.  It  will  consequently 
appear  as  if  moving  at  first  east  and  west,  and  then 
west  and  east.  The  phenomena  occasioned  by  this 
fraction  of  ring  in  its  j)arabolic  course  bear  a  most 


striking  resemblance  to  those  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
jectile discharged  from  a  gun,  as  exemplified  in  the 
remarkable  photographic  views  of  projectiles  in  mo- 
tion obtained  by  Dr.  Mach,  of  Vienna.  In  both 
cases  we  find  a  preliminary  rapid  elevation  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  followed  by  depressions,  with 
violent  fluctuations,  and  accompanied,  in  conse- 
qvience  of  the  compression  produced,  by  electrical 
disturbances.  Finally,  after  the  matter  has  passed, 
we  have  eddying  movements  of  the  air  caused  by 
the  currents  rushing  in  from  all  directions  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  passage  of  the  disturbing  body. 
Under  this  theory,  all  the  phenomena  of  a  storm — 
sensation  of  heat  before  its  approach,  electrical  dis- 
turbances, depressions  and  fluctuations  of  the  barom- 
eter, direction  of  the  wind,  and  fall  of  temperature 
after  its  passage — find  an  easy  explanation.  All 
storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  however,  do 
not  approach  us  from  the  south.  Some,  and  not  the 
least  violent  ones,  come  from  the  north.  Their  ex- 
planation need  present  no  difficulty.  A  portion  of 
the  ring,  having  become  detached  toward  the  higher 
latitudes,  describes  a  new  orbit  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  in  our  hemisphere  the  storms  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  orbit  will  be  from  the  south 
to  north,  and  conversely  during  the  second  quarter. 
Storms  coming  from  the  north  are  therefore  those 
which  reach  us  during  the  second  quarter. 

METEORS  AND  THE  WORLD'S  RING. 

The  last  portion  of  Major  Delauney's  essay  is  de- 
voted to  showing  that  the  rupture  of  the  earth's 
rings  is  caused  by  the  meteors,  bolides,  and  cosmic 
matter  circulating  round  the  sun  which  encounter 
the  earth  in  its  passage  round  the  sun  and  which  are 
retained  by  the  rings  until  the  matter  accumulates 
sufficiently  to  break  off  a  portion  of  the  ring.  If 
this  theory  is  correct,  unusual  meteoric  showers  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  should  be  followed  by  dis- 
turbances in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  vice 
versa.  For  the  pi-esent  Major  Delauney  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  the  great  disturb- 
ances of  1883  (the  catastrophe  at  Ischia)  were  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  meteoric  display  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 


The  Song-Men  of  Dartmoor.  —  Mr.  Baring-Gold 
has  an  interesting  article  in  the  English  Tlhistrated 
for  March,  which  he  entitles  "  The  Song-men  of  the 
West  "  He  has  discovered  the  surviving  represen- 
tatives of  the  mediaeval  glee-men  in  the  village  of 
Zeale,  somewhere  at  the  back  of  Dartmoor. 

"These  old  .song-men,  in  many  cases,  inherit  their 
song  from  their  fathers.  Singing  was  a  family  pos- 
session, and  the  stock  in  trade  consisted  in  a  batch 
of  some  fifty  to  a  hundred  songs.  These  a  father 
taught  his  son,  air  and  words,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  by  this  means  many  were  handed 
down  through  several  hundreds  of  years  in  one 
family  of  professional  song- men,  the  successors  of 
the  mediaeval  glee-men. " 
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THE  REI^IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  PALIO-RACES  AT  SIENA. 

NORDISK    TID8KRIFT  has  a   brightly-written 
article  by  Cecilia  Waern,  giving  a  vivid  de- 
scription of"  the  palio-races  in  Siena.     This  superb 
Tuscany  city  is,  in  spite  of   its  many   charms,  but 
little  visited  by  the  average  globe-trotter,  so  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  present-day  mode  of  celebrating 
one  of   its  old-time  customs   may  not  be  without 
interest.     It  may  be  mentioned,    en  passant,  that 
Italian  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Siena,  and 
tourists  should  make  a  point  of  looking  up  the  citj^— 
preferably,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  palio-races, 
which  take  place  on  the  grand  plaza  on  July  2  and 
August  16  each  year.     Tlie  prize  is  a  gold-embroid- 
ered standard  called  a  palio,  from  which  the  races 
take   their   name,    and   each   contrade  or   street   is 
represented  by   a    horse  whose  rider    carries    that 
contrade's  colors.     The  trophy  is  thus  run  for  by  the 
contrades,  and   the  victorious  contrade  carries  off 
the  palio  and   triumphantly  fixes   it  up   in  its  own 
church  as  a  tribute  to  its  patron  saint.     The  whole 
is,  in  reality,  a  fight  for  superiority  between  the 
several  contrades— a  fight  the  excitement  and  heat 
of  which  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  republi- 
can party   stripes  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have 
been.     The    horses    running  do    not    belong  to  the 
contrades  they  represent.     Neither  sense  of  owner- 
ship nor  love  of  sport  plays  any  part  in  the  race. 
The  glory  of  having  worsted  their  rivals  is  all  the 
honor  the  competitors  strive  for,  and  affords  them 
excitement  enough.     The  horses  belong  to  farms  or 
livery  stables,  and  are  offered  by  their  owners  to  the 
gala  committee  for  entry  in  the   races.     The  com- 
mittee lets  horses  run  on  trial  round  the  market- 
place, and  then  selects  ten  of  the  best,  or,  to  put  it 
in  Cecilia  Waern 's  own  pithy  words,  "ten  of  the 
least  impossible. "     These  are   then  assigned  by  lot 
to  ten  of  the  seventeen  contrades  whose  turn  it   is 
to  compete.    The  first  trial  takes  place  three  or  four 
days  before  the  real  race  in  the  market-place. 

Shaped  like  a  mussel  or  shell,  it  stands  down 
from  all  sides  toward  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Communes,  and  is  strongly  bent  down  toward  the 
right,  where  Via  di  San  Martino  opens  out,  and 
rises  on  the  other  hand  steep  and  rounded  in  the 
lower  left  corner  by  Via  del  Casato.  The  sharp 
curve  down  toward  San  Martino  is  especially  dan- 
gerous, and  the  boardings  are  therefore  placed  high 
and  the  place  well  padded  with  bolsters  and  mat- 
tresses, on  which  more  than  one  excited  jockey  cuts 
a  comic  figure  as  he  topples  from  his  perch. 

The  15th  of  August,  the  Madonna's  Ascension  Day, 
was  formerly  set  apart  for  the  races,  and,  Siena 
being  supposed  to  be  under  the  Madonna's  special 
protection,  the  Sienese  on  that  day  gave  full  expres- 
sion to  their  national  pride.  The  fete  day  has  now 
been  robbed  of  many  of  its  old  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
but  is  still  one  of  the  grandest  church  celebrations. 
In  the  forenoon  high  mass  is  held  with  instrumen- 
tal music  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  town  is  literally 
thronged  The  music  is  drowned  in  the  hum  of 
voices,  and  the  splendid  display  of  lovely  silk  and 


fine  white  linen  is  only  seen  glimpse-wise  between 
the  surging  crowds  of  humanity.  There  is  nothing 
awe-inspiring  in  the  sight,  but  it  is  a  beautiful 
picture  of  life  with  its  sea  of  glowing  faces,  its  dim 
sky,  its  fine  buildings,  its  brilliant  colors,  and  tlie 
large  Toscana  hats  flitting  about  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  relieving  the  brightness  with  patches 
of  white. 


THE  HEROES  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. 

MR.  MORLEY  publishes  in  the  Nineteenth  Cent-  . 
tiry  for  February  the  introductory  chapter 
which  he  has  written  for  Frederic  Harrison's 
"  Comtist  Calendar  of  Great  Men. "  This  is  a  kind 
of  biographical  dictionary  or  condensed  history  of 
the  world  in  558  chapters,  each  chapter  being  al- 
lotted to  one  of  the  Positivist  saints,  who  gives  a 
name  to  each  day  of  the  year. 

THE  COMTIST  CALENDAR. 
Mr.  Harrison  and  his  coadjutors  have  produced 
a  great  concrete  picture  of  human  evolution. 

"  The  book  is  not  a  dictionary,  for  the  names  are 
placed  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  historic 
sequence.  They  are  selected,  again,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  space  they  fill  in  common  fame  or  in 
literary  discussion,  but  in  relation  to  a  definite 
principle  of  grouping— namely,  the  contribution 
made  by  the  given  individual  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  These  little  biographies  constitute,  like 
the  skeleton  calendar  on  which  they  are  built  up,  a 
'balanced  whole,  constructed  with  immense  care  to 
mark  the  relative  importance  of  different  move- 
ments, races,  and  ages. ' " 

Mr.  Morley  speaks  highly  of  the  work  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His  criticisms 
are  directed  more  to  the  Calendar  itself  than  to  the 
way  in  wliich  the  key  of  the  Calendar  has  been 
constructed. 

WHY  OMIT  WESLEY  AND  CALVIN? 

He  complains,  for  instance,  of  the  omission  of 
John  Wesley.  He  complains  even  more  strongly 
that  Calvin  is  not  mentioned.  To  omit  Calvin 
from  the  history  of  Western  Europe  is,  he  declares, 
to  read  history  with  one  eye  shut.  Comte  put  in 
Hobbes  and  Cromwell  as  representatives  of  Protes- 
tantism. Mr.  Morley  declares  that  compared  with 
Calvin,  not  in  capacity  of  intellect,  but  in  power 
of  giving  formal  shape  to  a  world,  Hobbes  and 
Cromwell  are  hardly  more  than  names  writ  in 
water.  Mark  Patterson  declares,  in  a  passage  which 
Mr.  Morley  indorses,  that  Calvinism  saved  Europe 
by  supplying  a  positive  education  of  the  individual 
soul.  "  Hence, '  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  if  I  may  not  date 
my  letters  Luther,  I  decline  to  date  them  Innocent 
the  Third."  That  is  not  the  only  objection  which 
Mr.  Morley  takes.  Nothing  but  a  sturdy  prejudice 
against  the  Orthodox  Church  can  explain  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  the  share  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
in  saving  Western  civilization. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE   CHARITIES   REVIEW    AND   ITS   EDITOR. 

THE  Charities  Review,  a  monthly  journal  of  applied 
social  science  which  has  now  completed  its  first  half 
year,  has  from  time  to  time  received  such  attention  in 
these  columns  as  has  doubtless  made  all  our  readers  ap- 
preciative of  its  excellence.  Its  editor  has  been  brought 
into  especial  prominence  during  the  past  mouth  by  reason 
of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Knox  College,  at  Gales- 
biu-g,  m.  Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  has  been  thus  hon- 
ored, may  perhaps  be  designated  as  the  youngest  college 
president  in  the  United  States.     He  was  born  in  October, 


JOHN  H.   FINLEY. 

1864,  and  has  not,  therefore,  (completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Yet  even  at  this  early  age  gi-eat  promise  has  already 
ripened  into  worthy  performance.  Mr.  Finley  was  born 
on  an  Illinois  farm,  and  was  educated  at  Knox  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  18S7.  He  had  made  himself  the 
best-known  Western  graduate  of  that  year  by  his  success 
in  competitive  college  oratory.  In  1S8G  he  had  triumphed 
in  the  contest  of  representative  student  speakers  from  the 
principal  colleges  and  universities  of  Illinois,  and  in  1887 
he  won  first  honors  in  the  interstate  oratorical  tourna- 
ment, in  which  champions  of  all  the  principal  Western 
and  Northwestern  States  participated. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Finley  entered  at  once  upon 
post-graduate  studies  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  the  department  of   Political  and  Economic  Science, 


where  his  first-rate  abilities  were  at  once  recognized 
by  Professors  Adams  and  Ely.  He  was  associated 
with  Professor  Ely  in  the  authorship  of  the  well-known 
volume  upon  Taxation  m  American  States  and  Cities, 
which  appeared  early  in  1889.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
assiduous  and  successful  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  dur- 
ing which  his  attention  had  been  given  especially  to  ap- 
plied economics  and  sociology,  Mr.  Finley  was  tendered 
an  appointment  which  recognized  his  work  and  ability  in 
those  directions.  He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York ;  and  accept- 
ing the  position,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  in  the 
spring  of  1889.  This  Association  is  supported  by  promi- 
nent gentlemen  and  ladies  in  New  York,  and  it  has  ren- 
dered much  distinguished  service  in  helping  to  put  the 
public  administration  ot*  charity,  as  well  as  the  private 
organization  of  benevolent  relief,  upon  sound  and  scien- 
tific lines.  Mr.  Finley's  work  in  this  position  has  involved 
much  personal  investigation  into  the  care  of  the  depend- 
ent and  defective  classes,  the  administration  of  alms- 
houses, and  the  varied  benevolent  activities,  public  and 
private,  of  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Bi'ooklyn. 
He  has  been  especially  concerned  with  many  important 
measiires  of  legislation  affecting  the  administration  of 
charity,  and  has  become  a  recognized  expert  in  these  im- 
portant fields. 

With  a  decided  literary  gift,  Mr.  Finley  has  the  pecu- 
liar aptitudes  that  belong  to  the  journalist  who  is  born 
rather  than  made.  He  founded  and  continues  to  edit  the 
State  Charities  Record,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
success  in  conducting  that  journal  that  the  editorial  care 
of  the  new  Charities  Review  was  placed  in  his  hands.  As 
a  lecturer  and  speaker  in  the  department  of  his  chosen 
work  and  studies,  Mr.  Finley  has  already  gained  some 
reputation.  At  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  and  Eco- 
nomics at  Pl3anouth  last  year  he  lectured  acceptably  upon 
charity  organization  in  cities,  and  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  which  met  last  year  at 
Indianapolis,  an  address  by  him  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion. Within  the  past  year  two  valuable  articles  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  one  upon 
the  care  of  the  insane  in  New  York,  and  another  upon 
dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Several  months  ago  President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  offered  Mr.  Finley  the  chair  of 
sociology  in  that  new  institution  ;  but  his  important 
post  and  work  in  New  Yox'k  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
tempting  offer  in  California  on  the  other,  have  both  been 
laid  aside  by  him  in  favor  of  the  distinction  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  his  old  college  has  conferred  upon  him.  He 
succeeds  at  Galesburg  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bateman,  a  distin- 
gixished  Western  educator  who  has  begun  to  feel  the  bur- 
den of  years,  and  who  is  well  satisfied  to  make  over  the 
duties  of  the  executive  chair  to  so  promising  a  former 
pupil,  while  he  contents  himself  with  the  more  congenial 
work  of  the  professorship  of  psychology  and  moral  science. 
Mr.  Finley  will  continue,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  con- 
duct the  editorial  department  of  the  Charities  Review. 


The  initial  paper  in  the  April  number  of  The  Charities 
Review  is  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Univer.sity.  It  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  hfe 
and  work  of  Charles  Loring  Brace,  founder  of  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Aid  Society,  and  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  per- 
sonal philanthropy.  Mr.  Brace's  great  work,  as  the 
world  knows,  was  that  of  looking  after  the  waifs  of 
Society.  He  aided  m  his  life,  through  the  Society  which 
he  founded,  30,000  children,  and  by  these  three  principal 
agencies— lodging-houses  or  children's  hotels,  industnal 
schools,  and  emigration  or  removal  from  the  city.  A  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Brace  appears  as  frontispiece  in  this  number. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden  contributes  a  paper  under  the 
title  "  The  Plain  Path  of  Reform."  The  first  thing  to  do, 
he  says,  is  to  refonn  our  local  governments  ;  the  next 
thing  is  to  abolish  official  outdoor  relief.  First,  because 
the  State  cannot  thoroughly  and  properly  investigate 
cases  applying  for  relief.  Second,  because  public  outdoor 
relief  is  liable  to  be  used  for  political  purposes.  Third, 
because  the  existence  of  sources  of  relief  attracts  the 
ne'er-^io- wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  Fourth,  be- 
cause it  weakens  the  motives  of  industry  and  providence 
in  a  gi-eat  many  cases.  As  a  substitute  for  official  out- 
door relief  Dr.  Gladden  recommends  private  charity.  He 
saj's  in  conclusion  that  "  any  system  of  alms  giving  which 
neglects  the  elements  of  character,  which  cares  more  for 
physical  discomfiture  than  for  moral  debasement,  is  a 
curse  to  any  community." 

Under  the  subject  "  Some  Uses  of  Relief  in  Work"  Mr. 
George  Buzelle,  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Associated 
Charities,  suggests  at  least  a  dozen  uses.  Among  others 
it  furnishes  a  medium  of  communication.  "  Steel,"  he 
says,  "is  a  good  conductor  in  some  emergencies.  Few 
things  answer  so  well  to  break  the  insulation  of  two 
human  lives  as  mechanical  tools,  well  used,  though  they 
be  of  the  simplest." 

John  Glenn,  Manager  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  kindergartens  for  the  sight- 
less. In  the  preface  of  his  plea  he  says  that  the  blind  ask 
for  opportunity,  not  for  alms,  and  are  thoroughly  capable 
of  self-support  if  they  can  but  get  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  Kindergarten  work  is  wonderfully  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

Victor  Rose  water  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  attempts 
to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  living,  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
studies  of  Atkinson,  Wright,  Engels  and  Landolt. 

The  Review  contains,  in  addition  to  these  papers,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  " 
will  be  found  reviews  of  four  articles  from  the  Forum 
for  April :  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert's  paper  on  the  Demo- 
cratic revolt  in  New  York,  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  on 
"  How  the  New  York  Senate  Was  Captured,"  "  The 
Speech  of  Monkeys,"  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Gardner,  and  "Is 
Iowa  a  Doubtful  State? "  by  Governor  Irwin  of  Arizona. 

TARIFF  REFORM   AS   A   PRESIDENTIAL  ISSUE. 

Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, contends  stoutly  for  the  adoption  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  tariff  reform  as  the  issue  to  be  contested 
m  the  approaching  presidential  campaign.  He  declares  it 
to  be  a  distinct  outgi-owth  of  Democratic  principles— the 
very  strength  of  the  party  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
predicts  defeat  for  the  Democrats  should  they  forsake 
this  issue.  In  his  own  words:  "Should  the  party  now 
falter  m  this  fight,  should  it  suffer  a  cause  that  has  given 
the  party  so  much  moral  as  well  as  voting  strength,  that 
is  so  great  and  democratic  itself,  and  so  big  with  other 
great  reforms,  to  fall  into  the  background  while  rival 
candidates  struggle  for  the  presidential  nomination,  or 


permit  it  to  be  weighted  down  by  other  issues,  the  party- 
will  manifest  such  a  trifling  with  duty  and  such  a  throw- 
ing away  of  great  opportunities  as  to  provoke  a  moral 
reaction  against  itself,  involving  not  only  disaster,  but  dis- 
aster with  merited  disgrace."  Mr.  Wilson  deplores  espe- 
cially the  action  of  the  free-silver  Democrats  m  attempting 
to  force  their  issue  upon  the  party. 

THE  FREE  TRADE  TENDENCIES  OF  WILLIAM  II. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  an  article  on  the  "  Free 
Trade  Tendency  of  William  II.,"  in  which  he  shows  what 
the  young  emperor  has  done  to  bring  about  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  his  neighbors,  and,  indirectly,  to 
break  down  the  protective  policy  established  under  the 
Bismarck  »Tf/( Hie.     Mr.  Bigelow  says: 

"  The  emperor  has  brought  into  one  friendly  federation 
more  than  half  a  million  square  miles  of  country,  and 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  He  has  encouraged 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  semi-tropical  gi'oves 
of  Sicily  and  the  amber  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  from  the 
iron  mines  of  Westphalia  to  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom.  The  friendship  which  he  feels  for  America 
is  well  known  and  springs  from  intimate  acquaintance 
vdth  our  best  workers.  We  have  to  thank  this  feeling- 
and  not  the  spirit  of  protectionism  for  the  fact  that  to-day 
Germany  admits  American  pork  into  the  country — a  food 
product  which  Bismarck  was  the  means  of  excluding. 
The  emperor  has  reached  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
commerce  to  his  country's  traditional  enemy,  Austria ;  he- 
has  broken  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  which  have 
separated  these  countries  for  centuries,  and  has,  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  his  late  chancellor,  made  of  these  two 
empires  a  friendly  federation  of  sovereign  states." 

OUR  ANTHRACITE   COAL  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris  furnishes  some  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  anthracite  coal  supply  of  the  United 
States.    The  greatest  known  deposit  of  anthracite  is  that 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.    The  workable  beds  here  cover 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.      The  demand   for 
anthracite  coal  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  until 
now  40,000,000  tons  are  required  each  year.    Mr.  Harris 
estimates  that  a  quarter  of  the  original  deposit  of  anthra- 
cite has  been  already  marketed,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
hundred  years  at  least  before  the  total  supply  is  exhausted. 
Mr.  Harris  does  not  think  that  the  recent  consolidation 
of  the  interests  of  several  of  the  largest  transporters  of 
anthracite  will  affect  the  price  of  this  fuel.    He  says  . 
"  The  projectors  of  this  movement  expect  to  benefit  them- 
selves without  injury  to  the  consumer  by  mining  more 
cheaply,  which  they  can  do  through  the  cessation  of  work  at 
the  expemsive  collieries,  thus  permitting  the  more  constant 
operation  of  the  profitable  ones  by  transporting  more 
cheaply,  because  the  business  will  be  better  systematized, 
and,  moving  more  regularly,  will  not  require  so  large  a 
transportation     equipment,    and    by    marketing    more 
cheaply,  as  each  interest  need  no  longer  employ  agents  to 
undersell  the  others." 

REFORMATORY   PRISONS. 

Mr.  William  P.  Andrews,  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  almost  bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the 
methods  of  providing  criminals  with  comfort,  recreation 
and  social  entertainment  employed  in  our  reformatory 
prisons,  holding  that  these  methods  are  based  upon  wrong 
principles  and  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  dimmish 
crime.  He  writes  on  these  subjects  in  the  most  indiscrim- 
inate and  therefore  mischievous  fashioiL 
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THE  BURIAL    MONOPOLY   OF   PARIS. 

"  One  of  the  largest,  best  managed  and  most  profitable 
industries  in  Paris,"  says  Mr.  Edmund  Spearman  in  his 
paper  on  "  The  Burial  Monopoly  of  Paris,"  "is  that  of  the 
Pompes  Funebres,  which  aioue  has  the  priv-ilege  of  trans- 
porting the  dead  thi-ough  the  streets  of  Paris  in  funeral 
style.    It  possesses  undertakers'  material  to  the  value'  of 
over  four  million  francs,  does  some  six  millions  a  year  of 
busmess,  and  tm-us  over  neariy  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
this  as  clear  profit  to  its  accredited  owners,  the  church 
estabhshment  of  the  city,  after  gi-atuitouslv  and  decently 
burpng  some  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  dead  as  indi- 
gent subjects."    This  gigantic  monopoly  is  a  result  of  the 
revolution.     "  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime  the  dead 
were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  drimken  porters.    The 
republican  government  forbade  any  but  the  bodies  of 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  be  taken  on  the 
shoulders,  and  finally  in  the  year  XII.  (1803-1804)  devised 
the  present  monopoly,  by  which  the  poor  should  be  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  display  of  the  rich." 


THE    NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THE  yorth  AmcHccni  Review  for  April  furnishes  six 
"  Leading  Articles,"  the  two  on  the  subject  of  im- 
migi-ation,  by  Commissioner  John  B.  Weber  and  Mr 
Charles  Stewart  Smith;  "Patriotism  and  Politics,"  by 
Cardinal  Gibbous;  "  Michigan's  Presidential  Electors' "  by 
Governor  Winans  of  Michigan;  "  George  Eliot  and  Mrs 
Humphrey  Ward,"  by  Charies  T.  Copeland,  and  Mr' 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  paper  on  the  negro  question. 

FRENCH    GIRLS. 

Madame  Adam,  herself  a  French  grandmother,  has  an 
article  on  the  emancipation  of  the  French  girl,  who  in  re- 
cent years  has  thrown  off  the  old  restrictive  fetters  of 
conventionaUty  and  has  come  to  hve  the  hfe  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  giris.  Madame  Adam  regrets  that  this 
growing  indifference  has  weaned  French  girls  from  the 
family,  making  them  more  self-sufficient  and  destroying 
the  family  confidence  between  mother  and  daughter  But 
she  comforts  herself  with  the  larger  hope  that  m  time  the 
modern  French  giri  ^vill  be  better  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  oi  wife  and  mother. 

THE   FREE  ZONE  IN   MEXICO. 

M.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States 
apologizes  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
Mexico  of  "  free  zone  "  along  her  northern  border.  He 
holds  that  the  aboUtion  of  import  duties  on  this  border 
strip  was  a  measure  neither  hostile  to  the  United  States 
nor  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  smuggling.  By 
reason  of  the  duties  on  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States,  living  was  so  much  cheaper  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  than  on  the  right  bank,  that  to  prevent  Mexi- 
cans from  either  migrating  across  the  border  or  smuggling 
goods  over  the  line,  it  seemed  necessary  to  throw  open 
this  strip  of  land  duty  free  to  imports  from  the  United 
States.  This  statement  of  M.  Romero  has  all  the  more 
weight  because  he  has  all  his  life  been  an  opponent  of  the 
free  zone. 

THEATRICAL  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crane,  the  comedian,  under  the  title,  "  The 
Modem  Cast  of  Thespis,"  discu.sses  the  modem  theatrical 
company  "  on  the  road,"  pointing  out  that  many  of  the 
failures  of  traveling  companies  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
managers  become  intoxicated  by  the  success  of  a  few  woll- 
equipped  companies  and  blindly  msh  m  with  other  troupes 
Inferior  and  pooriy  equipped.  The  mo.st  original  part  of 
the  article  is  the  assertion  that  the  manager  must  calcu- 


late on  even  a  more  trying  ordeal  from  audiences  out  oi 
-New  \ork  than  from  those  m  the  metropolis.  "  Provin- 
cial "  audiences  take  the  drama  more  seriouslv;  to  them  it 
IS  a  matter  of  education,  furnishing  food  for  leisurely- 
thought.  But  New  Yorkers  go  to  the  theatre  for  recre- 
ation and  amusement,  for  mere  r^ilief  from  the  strains  of 
too  driving  city  life.  Mr.  Crane  believes  that  star  com- 
panies are  better  suited  to  the  road  than  are  stock  com- 
panies. 

THE   REGULATION  OF  THE   RATE  OF   INTEREST. 

Mr.  Henry  Clews  concludes  his  paper  on  "  Money  and 
Usury  "  as  follows  : 

"  Laws  that  regulate  the  vote  of  interest  in  cases  where 
no  contract  is  made,  or  on  sums  that  have  become  over 
due,  are  natural  and  reasonable;  but  no  legislation  can  be 
senously  defended  that  attempts  to  prohibit  one  citizeu 
trom  making  any  contract  with  another,  touching  useful 
commodities  or  services,  which  both  agree  to;  still  less 
where  it  brands  one  of  the  contracting  parties  with  guilt 
and  enables  the  other  party  to  rob  him  with  impunity 
and  even  to  procure  his  incarceration."  ' 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  article,  "  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro,"  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  whicli  appears  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the^  Arena,  is  reviewed  in  another  department. 

VOLAPUK. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Post  sets  forth  the  origin 
nature  and  object  of  Volapiik,  the  universal  language 

For  three  centuries  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  philosophic  basis  for  an  international  language.  But  the 
proper  conditions  were  not  supplied  until  Schleyer,  who 
had  mastered  the  grammatical  structure  of  over  fifty  lan- 
guages, set  to  work  to  invent  a  language  embodying  the 
elemental  and  vital  peculiarities  of  these. 

As  a  result  he  produced  a  lanmiagc  of  perfect  simplicity 
which  IS  of  all  languages  by  far\he  easiest  to  be  acquired'" 
"Absolute  phoneticism,  perfect  regularity,  singleness  of 
declension,  comparison  and  conjugation,  and  ease  of  enun- 
ciation  by  people  of  all  nations,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
difficulties  of  learning  and  using  Volapiik. 

Its  object  is  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  other 
languages,  to  furnish  a  common  medium  whereby  the 
nations  of  the  earth  may  be  intelligible  to  each  other  It 
has  met  with  unusual  favor  at  the  hands  of  men  learnea, 
and  practical.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clubs' 
organized  for  the  study  of  Volapiik,  and  one  thousand 
commerciel  houses  employ  it,  and  it  has  been  taught  m  thev 
universities  of  Halle  and  Munich. 

THE  SPEAKER  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  compares  the  Speaker  of  tha 
House  of  Commons  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, pointing  out  the  contrast  between  tlio 
meagre  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  of  the  former 
who  IS  nothing  more  than  a  nou-presiding  officer,  and  the 
vast  powers  of  the  latter,  who  is  the  avowed  leader  of  tiie 
party  of  the  majority.  The  -dignity  and  the  honor  attach  - 
ing  to  the  English  office  is,  however,  far  greater  than  i& 
that  connected  with  the  American.  A  decision  by  the 
English  speaker  is  rarely  questioned,  and  he  is  always 
regarded  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  Mr.  George  draws  noi 
conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  better  system  of  the  two. 

"  RATIONAL  VIEWS   OF   HEAVEN   AND   HELL.' 

Rev.  George  St.  Clair,  in  combating  the  old  ideas  of 
heaven  and  hell,  shows  that  the  view  which  obtained  ia 
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the  New  Testament  was  tUe  view  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  Old  Testament  idea  was  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrians.  As  a  "  rational "  view  he  argues  for  one  in 
accordance  with  our  advanced  scientific  knowledge  and 
large  conceptions  of  God. 

THE   CONTEMPOR.4RY   REVIEW. 

MR.  BUNTING  may  be  congi-atulated  upon  having 
put  out  a  very  strong  number— one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  published  for  some  time.  Two  of  its  articles  are 
quoted  from  elsewhere,  namely,  "  The  Emperor  WUUam," 
and  Mr.  Reid's  "  Forms  of  Home  Rule." 

THE  EVACUATION   OF  EGYPT. 

Mr  Henry  Norman  has  a  bright  article  upon  the 
"  Evacuation  of  Egypt,"  ^v^itten  after  having  spent  eight 
days  on  the  edge  of  the  Soudan.  Mr.  Norman  thinks  that 
the  English  must  evacuate  EgJTt  by  way  of  Khartoum  ; 
and  asserts  that  "  the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which 
the  evacuation  can  take  place  "  is  "  when  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  Egyptian  affairs  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  its  movement  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  on, 
and  not  to  turn  back  ;  and  when  the  Egj-ptian  army  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  guarantee  this  progress  an  undis- 
turbed course." 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  MOSES. 

In  an  article  on  "  Christianity  in  the  East,"  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett  maintains  that  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese Christians  fall  very  far  short  of  the  Western 
standard  because  they  never  have  had  Moses  as  a  school- 
master to  bring  them  bo  Christ.  ^,^rp     ,  . 

He  says  •  "  The  East  seems  to  need  more  Old  Testament 
teachin-  given  in  the  light  of  modern  historic  and  scien- 
tific discoveries,  so  that  the  people  may  understand  the 
law  Christ  came  to  f alfill,  look  for  the  'new  earth '  ot 
which  He  preached,  and  be  convinced  of  the  sm  for  which 
He  has  won  forgiveness.  There  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
more  ag<n-e3sive  Puritanism  among  missionanes-a  Jevvnsh 
intolerance  of  heathen  ways  and  philosophies-a  more 
vi<.orous  assertion  of  the  reign  of  law  and  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  all  law-breakers-a  more  practical  love  of  sim- 
Dlicitv  in  life  and  in  worship-a  greater  sympathy  vvath 
the  human  desire  for  liberty-a  more  present  conscious- 
ness of  being  God's  ambassadors  to  man." 

THE  REAL  SIBERIA. 

Mr  Volkhovsky  reviews  Mr.  De  Windt's  book,  pointing 
out  that  the  author's  observations  have  been  too  inade- 
quate to  justify  him  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
penal  system  in  Siberia.    Mr.  Volkhovsky  .says  : 

"  It  is  possible  that  one,  two,  or  even  three  prisons  may 
have  been  built,  in  which  hygienic  conditions  have  been  ob- 
served and  in  which  the  administration  is  decent,  or  even 
eood  •  'it  is  possible  that  several  new  etapes  have  been 
Vailt  •  it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  prisons  certain 
external  improvements  may  have  been  made  which  can 
be  -pointed  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  money  in  '  reform- 
in"-'  prisons  ;  it  is  most  probable  that  in  Saghalien  such 
ion-ors  do  not  now  take,  place  as  occurred  there  before 
General  Kononovich  was  appointed  Govenior  of  the  island. 
But  the  system  of  inquisitorial  preliminary  detention  and 
fxile  (usually  without  trial)  on  political  gi'ounds  remains 
&e  same  The  absence  of  all  feeling  of  law  in  the  over- 
whelming ma.iority  of  the  executors  of  the  law  is  un- 
ehan^ed  As  before,  every  prison  is  regulated  according 
to  lo^l  accidents  and  the  personal  character  of  its  gov- 
ernor •  from  which  it  results  that,  side  by  side  wath  '  well- 
arran^^ed'  prisons,  there  are  prisons  in  a  condition  that  is 
simply  horrible.    As  before,  the  intolerable  etape  system 


obtains,  full  of  license  on  the  one  hand  and  misery  on  the 
other." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  emphasizes  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  of  endowment  of 
old  age.  He  would  fix  a  movable  age  when  pensions 
should  become  payable.  He  would  raise  the  extra  twelve 
millions  a  year  by  graduated  income-tax  and  death  duties. 
Prof.  Jannaris  discusses  the  difference  between  'Spoken 
Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  and  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clarke 
writes  on  '•  The  New  Star  in  Auriga." 


THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  number,  but  the 
articles  are  somewhat  oddly  arranged.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  who  has  the  first  place  vvith  a  paper  entitled 
"  How  to  Federate  the  British  Empire,"  contributes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  re-statement  of  the  suggestions  which  he 
made  in  a  previous  number.  He  would  have  the  agent.s- 
o-eneral  or  the  high  commissioners  take  a  more  direct 
share  in  the  goverament  of  the  Empire,  and  he  would  put 
a  differential  duty  on  foreign  wheat.  This  last  suggestion 
he  argues  would  not  increase  the  price  of  bread. 

IN   PRAISE    OF  THE   PLATFORM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  interesting  little  notice  of  Mr. 
Jephsons  book  on  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Plat- 
form." Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  three  Ps— Petition,  the 
Press  and  the  Platform— constitute  the  great  securities  for 
popular  liberty,  and  at  the  present  time  the  platform  has 
got  the  best  of  it:  "  In  ISijS  and  1884,  the  cause  favored  by 
the  Platform  was  also  that  of  the  Press.  In  187(5-80  the 
metropolitan  Press  was  against  it;  but  it  had  the  support 
of  the  chief  provincial  newspapers.  Most  of  all  have  the 
circumstances  of  188(7-9'2  been  remarkable.  For  here, 
vvhile  the  Platform  has  worked  predominantly  on  one 
side,  the  large  majority  of  journals  having  the  widest  cir- 
culation have  taken  the  other;  while  petitions  may  be 
put  wholly  out  of  the  account.  If,  then,  this  had  been  a 
contest  between  the  prevaiUng  forces  of  the  Press  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Platform  on  the  other,  there  seems  to  be 
some  color  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  Platform  at  its 
maximum  of  power  is  stronger  than  the  Press.  For,  dur- 
ing some  five  years  over  a  hundred  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions have  been  giving  no  inconsiderable  indication  of  the 
sense  of  the  people,  and  in  these  elections  a  balance  of  no 
less  than  twenty  seats  have  bedn  carried  over  from  the 
side  supported  by  the  Press  to  that  espoused  by  the  Plat- 
form." 

LADY  PAGET'S  PLEA  FOR  VEGETARIANISM. 

Lady  Paget,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce  the  Mattel 
medicines  to  the  British  public,  has  now  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  favor  of  vegetarianism.  She  advocates  this  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity  and  also  on  the  ground  of  health: 
"It  is  certain  that  the  giving  up  of  animal  food  cures 
many  illnesses  which  no  medicines  can  reach.  Everybody 
knows  the  bad  effect  of  butcher's  meat  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. In  affections  of  the  heart  it  is  often  the  only 
remedy,  and  the  wonderful  results  are  not  difBcult  to  ex- 
plain in  a  case  where  rest  often  means  cure,  if  one  reflects 
that  while  the  meat-eater's  heart  has  seventy-two  beats 
in  the  minute,  the  vegetarian's  only  has  fifty-eight  beats, 
therefore  20,000  beats  less  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Insomnia  and  nervousness  are  affected  in  the  same 
way ;  there  is  less  wear  and  more  repose  in  the  constitu- 
tion.' I  could  enumerate  many  other  illnesses'in  which  vege- 
table diet  does  marvels,  but  will  only  mention  those  of  the 
skin.  Most  vegetarians  have  unusually  clear  and  often 
beautiful  complexions." 
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WHAT  SHOULD   BE   DONE   FOR  OUR  GIRLS  ? 

Miss  Collet  serves  up  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  niiirriaseablo  women,  which  she  has  already  arrayed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Loudon  Duihj  Oironicle.  The  follow- 
ing are  her  practical  suggestions  :  "  The  two  things  which 
struck  me  most  in  East  Lonilon  were  the  amount  of 
wasted  intelligence  and  talent  among  the  girls  and  the 
wi'etchedness  of  the  married  women.  A  secondary  edu- 
cation in  cooking,  cleaning,  baby  management,  laws  of 
health  and  English  literature  should  follow  that  of  the 
Board  School,  and  the  minimum  age  at  which  full  time 
may  be  worked  should  be  gradually  raised.  By  190.5  no 
cue  under  sixteen  should  be  working  for  an  employer 
more  than  five  hours  a  day,  and  all  half-timers  should  be 
attending  afternoon  school. 

"  In  the  middle  classes,  instead  of  supplementing  salaries 
and  so  lowering  them,  parents  should  help  their  daughters 
to  hold  out  for  salaries  sufficient  to  support  them,  should 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  more  efficient,  and 
should  help  them  to  make  provision  for  themselves  in 
later  life,  instead  of  making  self-support  impossible.  The 
other,  that  manufacturers  and  business  men  should  train 
their  daughters  as  they  train  their  sons.  The  better  or- 
ganization of  labor  should  open  a  wide  field  for  women, 
if  they  will  only  couseut  to  go  through  the  roiatine 
drudgery  and  hardship  that  men  have  to  undergo.  An 
educated  girl  who  goes  from  tlie  high  school  to  the  tech- 
nological college  will  find  full  scope  for  any  talents  she  may 
possess.  As  designer,  chemist  or  foreign  correspondent 
in  her  father's  factory,  she  coiild  be  more  helpful  and 
trustworthy  than  anyone  not  so  closely  interested  in  liLs 
success.  As  forewoman  in  any  factory,  if  she  understood 
her  work,  she  would  be  far  siiperior  to  the  unediicated 
man  or  woman,  and  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  our  fac- 
toiy  system  would  be  swept  away." 

THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   AT   THE   CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Sir  Truman  Wood,  writing  on  Chicago  and  its  exhibi- 
tion, sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for  England  being  ade- 
quately represented  there.  Germany  is  voting  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  British  Government  propose  to  appro- 
priate for  exhibits,  and  Germany  is  not  doing  anything 
like  as  much  as  France. 

"  Mexico  is  believed  to  have  made  the  largest  subven- 
tion of  any,  £1.50,000  ;  Brazil  next,  with  £120,000  ;  then 
Japan,  which  promises  £100,000.  According  to  the  latest 
statements,  foreign  governments  have  already  promised 
an  aggregate  sum  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  for  their  commissioners  at  Chicago,  and  informa- 
tion cannot  be  available  yet  from  very  many  of  the  coun- 
tries likely  to  take  a  part."' 

The  Biitish  colonies  are  doing  something  to  make  up  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  mother  countiy. 

"  The  colonies  have  already  voted  sums  equal  in  the  ag- 
gi-egate  to  some  £100,fX)0,  and  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  these  amounts 
being  largely  increased.  Canada  and  ISTew  South  Wales 
are  arranging  to  send  large  contributions,  so  are  the  Cape, 
Victoria,  Ta.smania  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  The 
Indian  Government  at  present  is.  most  unfortunately,  dis- 
inclined to  participate,  and  no  doubt  the  trade  in  Indian 
tea  and  textiles  will  suffer  in  consequence." 

WAS  KEATS  KILLED  BY  THE  Quarterly? 

Professor  David  Ma.sson.  in  a  very  interesting  and  .judi- 
cial paper,  demolishes  the  myth  that  the  (Judrfrrh/  killed 
Keats.  He  points  out  that  the  Quarterhj  article  was  a 
wretched  little  thing,  only  four  pages  long,  which  was 
quite  milk  and  water  compared  with  the  savage  onslaught 
that  had  appeared  previously  in  lilackwood,  the  natuie  of 


which  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage,  which 
he  (luotes  :  "  We  venture  to  make  one  small  prophecy— 
that  his  bookseller  will  not  a  second  time  venture  £50  on 
anything  he  can  write.  It  is  a  better  and  a  wiser  thing  to 
be  a  starved  apothecary  than  a  starved  poet  ;  so  back  to 
the  shop,  Mr.  John,  back  to  the  plasters,  pills,  and  oint- 
ment-boxes, etc.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  young  Sangrado, 
be  a  little  more  sparing  of  extenuatives  and  soporifics  in 
yoiir  practice  than  you  have  been  in  your  poetry." 

There  is  no  contemporary  testimony  whatever  to  show 
that  Keats  suffered  a  single  night's  loss  of  seleep  from 
either  the  one  article  or  the  other. 

WHAT   SHOULD   BE  THE   COLOR   OF    RAILWAY   SIGNALS  ? 

Dr.  Wright,  writing  on  "Color  Blindness,"  makes* two 
suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  railway  accidents  due  to 
the  cokn-  blindness  of  the  engine  driver;  first  :  "  The  in- 
stallaticm  of  yellow  and  blue  as  signal  colors  in  the  place 
of  red  and  green.     This  would  'ie  ideally  perfect. 

"  Secondly,  that  provision  should  be  made  that  the  red 
employed  in  signals  shall  be  in  all  cases  a  distinct  yellow- 
ish red,  and  that  the  gi-een  shall  be  an  equally  distinct 
blue  gi-een.  If,  as  seems  probable,  these  distinctions  in 
yellow  and  blue  can  be  made  plain  enough  to  provide  for 
the  ready  discrimination  of  the  signals  even  in  the  most 
aggravated  cases  of  color  blindness,  we  might  evidently 
dispense  altogether  with  color- vision  examinations." 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  April  New  Review  has  a  rather  good  programme. 
Dr.  Bamberger's  article  on  the  German  Emperor  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  devotes  a  few 
pages  to  an  account  of  Miss  Lawless's  last  novel,  "  Grania; 
The  story  of  an  Island." 

CARLYLE'S   LETTERS  TO  VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  this  number  is  Mr.  C^r- 
lyle's  letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 

The  first  instalment  of  these  letters  covers  the  period 
from  1887  to  1845,  a  time  when  Carlyle  was  busy  with 
Cromwell.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  correspond- 
ence that  are  in  Carlyle's  best  style.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  his  account  of  London  at  a  time  when  London  was  only 
half  the  size  that  it  is  to-day  : 

"  We  are  near  two  millions  in  this  city  ;  a  whole  conti- 
nent of  brick,  overarched  with  our  smoke-canopy  which 
rains  down  sometimes  as  black  snow  ;  and  a  tumult, 
velocity,  and  deafening  torrent  of  motion,  material  and 
spiritual,  such  as  the  world,  one  may  hope,  never  saw  be- 
fore. Profound  sadness  is  usually  one's  first  impression. 
After  months,  still  more  after  years,  the  method  there  was 
in  such  madness  begins  a  little  to  disclose  itself. 

"Always,  after  a  certain  length  of  time  spent  in  this 
enormous  never-resting  Babel  of  a  city,  there  rises  in  one 
not  a  wish  only,  but  a  kind  of  passion,  for  uttermost  soli- 
tude :  were  it  only  some  black,  ever-desolate  moor,  where 
nature  alone  was  present,  and  manufacture  and  noise, 
speech,  witty  or  stupid,  had  never  reached." 

COAST   PROTECTION. 

Professor  Tyndall's  article  on  "Coast  Protection"  re 
fers  not  to  the  defense  of  Great  Britain's  shores  by  iron- 
clads and  torpedoes,  but  to  the  best  method  of  lighting 
lighthouses.  It  is  an  appeal  for  the  adoption  of  the 
"Wigham"  light  in  the  English  lighthouses.  He  main- 
tains that  the  present  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
th<'  matter  of  lighthouses  is  a  disgi-ace  to  the  nation.  Mr. 
Mallock  has  a  literary  article  entitled  "Lc  Stifle  e'ent 
I  homiiie"  the  moral  of  whicli  is  that  the  style  is  the  man, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  the  man  of  letters.     The  most  per- 
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feet  literary  style  is  the  style  which,  while  conveying  most, 
seems  to  be  the  least  literal' j'. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Zola  concludes  his  papers  on  "  Three  Wars,"  and  de- 
scribes the  early  mouths  of  the  Franco-Grerman  war.  It  is 
Very  powerful  and  vivid. 

The  second  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland's  paper  on 
*'  How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully  Combated," 
■describes  Mr.  Horsley's  work  in  the  prisons.  Dr.  Paton's 
'social  enterprises  in  Nottingham,  the  British  Workmen's 
Public  House  Movement,  and  the  efforts  of  many  other 
temi)erance  workers  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
<jeorge  Howell,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Labor  Plat- 
form :  Old  Style,"  replies  to  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Tillett, 
"who  are,  he  says,  too  much  accustomed  in  their  writings 
to  assume  that  "Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  thick 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people,"  until  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  they  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Lilly 
publishes  his  paper  on  the  "  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope," 
ubout  which  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  not 
altogether  favorable  to  Mr.  Lilly,  at  least  in  those  regions 
to  which  he,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  looks  with  more  respect 
than  possibly  the  outsiders. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  quote  in  another  department  from  Mr.  Sickert's 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Whistler. 

LORD   HARTINGTON   AND   MR.    GLADSTONE   IN    1880. 

Mr.  Fi-ederick  Greenwood  treads  familiar  ground  in  the 
article  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  controversy  raised  by 
Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  who  suggested  that  Lord  Hartington 
had  been  disloyal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  attempting  to  form 
a  ministry  in  1880.  Mi'.  Greenwood  I'ecalls  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  General  Election  of  1880  the  Daily  News 
itself  protested  against  assuming  that  Lord  Hartington 
would  not  be  Prime  Minister,  and  that  the  declaration, 
Mr.  Greenwood  asserts,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hart- 
ingtonian  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  regarded  Mr. 
Gladstone's  premiership  with  undisguised  alarm. 

Mr.  Greenwood  says  :  "  In  the  declared  opinion  of  p^t  least 
three  or  four  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  colleagues— men  whose  .judgment  was  held  in 
liigh  esteem,  and  whose  unselfishness  was  never  ques- 
tioned—the return  of  that  gentleman  to  power  would 
prove  a  national  misfortune.  Moreover,  at  least  one  of  them 
■foresaw  and  foretold  that  the  party  itself  would  again  be 
smashed  by  him  if  he  took  the  conduct  of  it  ;  and  that 
alone  must  have  seemed  to  them  a  great  public  misfor- 
tune." 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  severe  upon  those  eminent  statesmen 
■who  kept  their  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  them- 
selves, and  deceived  the  country  as  to  their  opinion  of  his 
■qualifications  for  the  leadership.  He  solves  the  mystery 
involved  in  the  Times-Speaker  controversy  bj'  explaining 
that  it  was  after  the  polling  was  over  and  before  it  was 
known  positively  what  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  do,  that 
the  negotiations  took  place.     He  says  : 

"  Then  began  certain  goings  to  and  fro,  pending  the 
somewhat  tardy  '  message  from  the  Queen  ; '  and  it  is  upon 
the  interim  confabulations  of  Lord  Hartington  with  his 
friends — natural  and  innocent  conference  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis of  his  desires — that  the  accusation  of  '  disloyalty ' 
■was  rai.sed." 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  f.'UN  LAST  ? 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  who  is  much  the  most  interesting  of 
tnodem  Vi'riters  on  iixtronomy,  has  a  fascinating  article  in 
"which  he  comijutes  the  piobcible  duration  of  the  life  of  the 


sun.  If  we  translate  his  calculations  into  the  phraseology 
of  the  insurance  companies  we  would  say  that  he  would 
not  give  more  than  five  million  years'  purchase  for  the 
sun's  life. 

His  figures  are  as  follows  :  "  The  utmost  amount  of  heat 
that  it  would  ever  have  been  possible  for  the  sun  to  have 
contained  would  supply  its  radiation  for  18,000,000  years  at 
the  present  rate. 

"  It  seems  that  the  sun  has  already  dissipated  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  energy  -with  which  it  may  have  originally 
been  endowed.  At  all  events,  it  seems  that,  radiating 
energy  at  its  present  rate,  the  sun  may  hold  out  for 
4,000,000  years  or  for  .5,000,000  years,  but  not  for  10,000,000 
years.  Here,  then,  we  discern  in  the  remote  future  a 
limit  to  the  duration  of  life  on  this  globe.  Neither  from 
the  heavens  above,  nor  from  the  earth  beneath,  does  it 
seem  possible  to  discover  any  rescue  for  the  human  race 
from  the  ine'vitable  end." 

woman's  POSITION   IN  MODERN   LIFE. 

Madame  Adam  has  a  sensible  article  on  this  subject,  in 
which  she  says  many  things  which  are  well  worth  saying. 
What  a  contrast  there  is  between  her  eminently  sane  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  woman  question  and  the  shrill 
hysterics  of  poor  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Madame  Adam's 
article  is  much  more  than  a  plea  for  woman's  suffrage  ;  on 
that  subject,  indeed,  she  only  dwells  incidentally,  but  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all.  She  says;  "The  campaign  Eng- 
lish women  are  now  engaged  in  for  the  conquest  of  their 
civil  and  political  rights  is  being  followed  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  Prance.  French  women  are  not  as 
yet  prepared  to  engage  in  such  a  struggle." 

The  question  of  the  suffrage,  like  every  other  question, 
is  dominated  by  "the  necessity  that  the  activity,  the 
faculties,  the  influence,  the  powers  of  woman  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  social 
equilibrium.  Woman  nowadays  is  a  force,  and  as  a  force 
must  find  her  suitable  employ.  Her  full  and  due  share 
must  be  allowed  in  her  social  action  and  social  rights, 
duties  and  benefits.  She  can  no  more  be  indefinitely  with- 
held from  her  public  duties  than  she  is  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  longer  the  delay  in  according  woman 
her  rights,  the  more  disastrously  will  she  make  felt  the 
influence  of  her  defects." 

Woman's  first  work  is  in  the  family,  but  the  task  there 
is  not  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  men  and 
women,  but  to  unify  both  sections  of  the  race.  "To 
unify,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  different  spheres  ; 
to  inspire  her  husband  with  a  desire  to  make  her  a  sharer 
in  his  conceptions  and  enterprises  ;  to  seize  every  occasion 
of  participating,  within  the  measure  of  her  capacities,  in 
masculine  ambition  and  effort — such  should  be  the  first 
steps  henceforth  taken  by  a  woman  toward  a  future 
where  her  position  and  influence  will  be  duly  recognized 
and  more  accurately  marked." 

"  OUIDA'S  "   LATEST. 

Ouida  finds  a  theme  congenial  to  her  pen  in  Pierre 
Loti's  book  on  Death  and  Pity.  She  revels  in  Loti's  love 
for  cats  and  dumb  animals,  and  after  quoting  many  pages 
with  ecstatic  exclamations  of  admii'ation,  she  lets  herself 
go  at  the  close  with  a  fierce  denunciation  of  all  tho.se  who 
slay  living  things.  The  modern  world,  she  maintains,  is 
worse  than  the  old  world  in  its  universal  practice  of 
slaughter. 

She  says  :  "To  sacrifice  for  experiment,  or  pleasure,  or 
gain  all  the  other  races  of  creation  is  the  doctrine  taught  by 
precept  and  example  from  the  thi'ones,  the  lecture-desks, 
tli(>  gun-rooms  and  the  laboratory  tables  of  the  world. 
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"The  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome  might  be  more  brutal, 
but  were  at  least  more  manly  than  this  '  sport,'  which  is 
the  only  active  religion  of  the  so-called  'God-serving 
classes.'    It  is  hereditary,  like  scrofula. 

"  If  old  pictures  and  old  drawings  and  etchings  are  any 
•criterion  of  the  modes  of  life  of  their  own  day,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  animals  were  much  freer  and  much  more 
intimately  associated  with  men  in  earlier  times  than  they 
■axe  now." 

WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

THERE  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Westmins- 
ter liei-ieiv,  entitled  "  An  Unknown  Country,"  which 
is  written  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  and  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  ignorance  of  America  which  prevails  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  of  the  stories  which  he  tells  are  almost 
incredible.  The  incumbent  of  a  great  English  charge 
once  asked  Mr.  Hayes  if  the  Bishops  of  his  church  were 
elected  by  a  Congress.  On  another  occasion,  in  a  parish 
not  far  from  London,  he  heard  a  passionate  appeal  for  a 
collection  for  foreign  missions  in  ordei'  to  send  mission- 
aries to  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rash  to 
Chicago,  which  will  take  place  next  year,  wall  tend  to  do 
away  with  some  of  this  ignorance. 

Another  excellent  article  in  Westminster  is  by  Miss 
Matilda  M.  Blake,  entitled,  "The  Lady  and  the  Law." 
There  are  only  six  or  seven  pages,  but  it  is  packed  full  of 
matter  which  might  be  extended  into  a  volume,  which, 
with  authentic  illustrations  taken  from  actual  facts, 
would  do  more  to  revolutionize  the  law  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  conceived.  But,  as  Miss  Blake  says,  if 
the  women  once  had  the  Parliamentary  vote,  the  long 
an-ay  of  legal  injustices  would  soon  be  remedied. 

Another  article  in  the  Westminster  which  deserves 
special  attention  is  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Spearman's  very 
powerful  presentation  of  the  case  for  Newfoundland.  He 
calls  his  article  "  Sacrificing  the  First-bora,"  and  his  paper 
is  a  \-igorous  argument  leading  up  to  the  declaration  that 
England  should  deserve  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  list  of 
honorable  nations  if  she  does  not  stand  by  this  island  in 
this  its  hour  of  distress. 

Janetta  Newton  Robinson  has  an  elaborate  "  Study  of 
Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,"  and  there  are  two  other  articles, 
a  review  of  Molinari  "  On  Church  and  State,"  and  M. 
Fouillde  on  "  Education  and  Heredity,"  which  are  worth 
reading. 

NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

THE  National  Eeview  for  April  furnishes  some  excel- 
lent articles.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  in  an  inter- 
esting fashion  about  the  tyranny  of  the  novel.  Novelists, 
he  points  out,  are  the  undisputed  tyrants  of  the  literary 
world.  No  other  authors  can  compete  with  them  in  their 
hold  upon  popular  favor.  He  warns  them,  however,  that 
what  may  be  called  the  novelist  dynasty  came  to  a  sud- 
den crash  in  1830,  and  may  come  to  as  sudden  an  end  in 
our  time,  and  will  deserve  to  do  so,  unle.ss  the  novelist 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  something  of  the  gen- 
eral hfe  of  men.  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  that  the  only  li\'ing 
noveli-st  who  has  striven  to  give  a  large,  competent  and 
profound  \'iew  of  the  movements  of  life  is  M.  Zola.  With- 
-out  asking  our  novelists  to  imitate  the  great  French 
■writer,  he  implores  them  to  make  a  larger  study  of  life 
before  undertaking  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  has  an  article  on  the  "  Plough  and  the 
Platform,"  in  which  he  goes  perilously  near  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  universal  outdoor  relief.  He  points  otit,  what  is 
quite  true,  that  the  rural  elector  in  England  is  perhaps 


more  deeply  stirred  by  the  Outdoor  Poor-Law  Relief  than 
by  the  Land  Question.  By  the  way  of  preparing  to  secure 
a  Conservative  majority  on  the  coming  British  election, 
Mr.  Kebbel  says  : 

"  Let  them  be  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
Conservative  party  are  in  favor  of  superannuation  allow- 
ances for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  some  State  contribution  toward 
the  improvement  of  their  dwelling  houses." 

Mr.  F.  Podmore  sets  forth  a  case  ' '  In  defense  of  Phan- 
tasms "  in  an  article  which  is  a  little  less  sniffy  and  scep- 
tical than  those  which  usually  emanate  from  his  pen. 
There  are  several  articles  on  plays  and  players,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodgson  has  jnade  a  somewhat  ambitious  effort  to 
describe  the  meeting  of  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  and 
Angel  Clare  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 


THE   CENTURY. 

AMONG  the  leading  articles  of  the  month  we  have 
made  more  especial  mention  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
James'  paper  on  "  The  Ocean  Postal  Service,"  of  "  Our 
Common  Roads,"  by  Isaac  B.  Potter,  and  of  the  editorials 
concerning  the  coming  election,  found  in  that  very  valu- 
able department  of  the  Century  in  which  are  discussed 
"  The  Topics  of  the  Times." 

This  number  is  marked  by  an  almost  fei-vid  tribute  paid 
by  Edmund  Gosse  to  the  late  Wolcott  Balestier.  Though 
Mr.  Gosse  is  sometimes  given  to  hero-worship,  as  well  as 
its  antithesis,  it  is  generally  the  latter,  and  it  means  a  great 
deal  when  he  confesses  with  so  much  pleasure  his  subju- 
gation by  this  young  American.  "  Mr.  Balestier's  ambi- 
tion," says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  on  landing,  an  obscure  youth,  in 
an  England  which  had  never  heard  of  him,  was  no  less 
than  to  conquer  a  place  of  influence  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
lish literary  society.  Within  three  years  he  had  posi- 
tively succeeded  in  gaining  such  a  position,  and  was  daily 
strengthening  it.  There  had  been  no  such  recent  invasion 
of  London  ;  he  was  not  merely,  as  we  used  to  tell  him, 
'  one  of  our  conquerors,'  but  the  most  successful  of  them 
all.  He  arrived  in  England  ^^^thout  possessing  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  single  Englishman,  and  he  died  leaving 
behind  him  a  wider  circle  of  literary  friends  than,  proba- 
bly, any  living  American  possesses." 

Mr.  Gosse  will  surprise  most  people  by  the  news  he  gives 
that  the  posthumous  wiitings  of  Mr,  Balestier,  to  be  pub- 
lished successively  in  the  pages  of  the  Century,  are  of 
such  extent  that  they  will  fill  two  or  three  volumes. 

This  very  much-beloved  young  man  is  the  subject  also 
of  a  sonnet  by  James  R.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Balestier's  name  naturally  suggests  mention  of  the 
brilliant  chapter  of  "The  Naulahka,"  which  the  April 
Century  brings.  The  descriptive  touches  which  frame  its 
powerful  and  thrilling  closing  scene  are  surpassed  by 
nothing  that  Mr.  Kipling  or  anyone  else  has  done  in  just 
that  phase  of  art.  It  alone  justifies  with  the  unanswera- 
ble plea  of  genius  whatever  of  improbable  boldness  critics 
have  found  in  the  plot  of  this  truly  remarkable  story. 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson  has  an  article  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Did  the  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures  T'  in 
which  the  much-vexed  Elgin  marbles,  of  cour.se,  figure. 
The  writer  not  only  decides  that  the  Greeks  did  paint 
their  marbles;  the  examples  he  gives  show  that  they 
were  addicted  to  painting  the  hair  red.  His  studies  on 
the  subject  convince  him  "  that  this  application  of  color 
was  not  restricted  to  certain  details,  but  covered  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  marble,  both  nude  parts  and  draperies, 
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with  the  possible  exception  of  portions  where  the  natural 
color  of  the  marble  served  its  pin-pose  in  the  general 
scheme ;"  aiid  "  that  the  colors  used  were  not  merely  tints, 
but  strong  body-colors,  the  aim  of  the  artist  being  to  imi- 
tate nature  m  the  matter  of  color  just  so  far  as  the  sculpt- 
ure itself  did  m  that  of  form  ;  that  is,  with  a  conven- 
tional idealization  or  generalization  by  which  the  unpleas- 
ant features  of  realism  were  avoided." 


HARPER'S. 

WE  present  in  another  department  extracts  from 
Julian  Ralph's  paper  on  "  Western  Modes  of  City 
Management,"  and  from  Eugene  Lawrence's  on  "  The 
Mystery  of  Columbus." 

in  a  second  article  by  Mr.  Ralph,  he  describes  Lake 
Superior  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  under  the  title, 
"  Brother  to  the  Sea."  The  most  important  part  of  his 
"breezy "talk  concerns  the  building  of  a  deeper  canal- 
way  from  Superior  to  the  sea.  From  1868  to  1885,  the 
water  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
fell  from  25  cents  to  4.55  cents.  It  has  kept  between  25 
and  67  per  cent,  less  than  the  railroad  rate,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
calculates  that  the  waterways  saved  the  pubUc  -^50,000,000. 

in  1889. 

"  In  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  the  value 
of  a  twenty  foot  waterway  to  the  sea,  the  lake-port  busi- 
ness men  assert '  hat  not  only  did  the  Lake  Superior  traffic 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  amount  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  tons  more  in  1889  than  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  the  lake  business  which  was  transacted  in 
the  Detroit  River  was  more  than  36,000,000  tons  of  freight, 
or  ten  milhons  of  tons  more  than  the  total  tonnage  of  all 
ocean  and  gulf  ports  of  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  that  fact  they  ask  what  would  be  the 
growth  of  this  business  if,  instead  of  taking  this  freight 
out  of  3,000-ton  ships  to  put  it  into  200-ton  canal-boats,  it 
could  go  directly  and  without  change  of  vessels  to  the 

sea." 

In  "  Some  Talk  about  English  Public  Schools  "  an  anony- 
mous writer  criticises  the  curricula  of  those  proud  strong- 
holds of  learning  and  discipline,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winches- 
ter Charterhouse,  Westminster,  Rugby,  St.  Paul's,  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  and  Shrewsbury.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
scahng  down  of  time  spent  over  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
would  give  those  senile  languages  a  final  coup  de  grace, 
and  justifies  the  fell  swoop  by  denying  any  usefulness 
proceeding  from  them  which  modern  languages  and  trans- 
lations will  not  more  expeditiously  supply. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  "  takes 
up"  for  Caliban  in  his  "  comments"  to  accompany  Edwin 
A.  Abbey's  pictures  of  scenes  from  "  The  Tempest."  Says 
this  Scotchman,  who  can  never  resist  the  temptation  of  hav- 
ing his  own  opinion  a  little  different  from  the  untutored 
world's  :  "My  own  sympathies  have  always  been  with  the 
'  natives,'  with  Caliban.  He  is  innocent  and  simple  ;  he 
only  asks  Stefano  not  to  torment  him.  He  is  modest  and 
addicted  to  a  mistaken  but  generous  hero-worship."  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  disillusionized  of  our  heroes  :  our 
devils— quite  as  dear  to  us  in  their  way— must  become 
virtuous  and  commonplace,  too.  The  Abbey  drawings 
are  m  many  ways  the  best  of  the  series,  and  his  Miranda, 
especially,  is  charmingly  done. 

Harper's  has  a  somewhat  sad  timeliness  in  its  Whitman 
poem,  "Death's  Valley."  and  the  two  portraits  of  "Old 
Walt.,"  one,  the  frontispiece,  from  a  painting  by  J.  W. 
Alexander,  and  the  other  a  sketch  by  the  same  artist. 
*'  Death's  Valley  "  is  Whitman  to  the  backbone  :  the  stal- 


wart old  seer  did  not  falter  before  the  Ancient  Person 
with  the  scythe. 

Alfred  Par.sous  and  F.  D.  Millet  find  exceedingly  pict- 
uresque sketches  for  this  month's  stage  of  their  canoe- 
joumey  down  the  Danube,  "  From  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea." 

SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  April  Scribner's  is  a  number  of  quite  especial  im- 
portance, and  tour  of  its  papers  have  contributed  to 
our  department  of  Leading  Articles:  "The  Social 
Awakening  in  London,"  by  Robert  Woods;  "Golden 
Mashonaland,"  by  Frank  Mandy;  "  The  New  Parks  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  E.  S.  Nadal,  and  "The  Impeach- 
ment Trial "  of  President  Johnson,  by  Edmund  G.  Ross. 
This  leaves  but  little  more  in  the  number  to  be  "  accounted 
for." 

George  Somes  Layard,  -writing  of  "  Charles  Keene,  of 
PiiJic/i,"  dubs  his  subject  "  the  gi-eatest  of  all  English  ar- 
tists in  black  and  white,"  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  Mr.  Layard  has  been  com- 
missioned to  write  the  life  of  Keene,  and  this  paper  is  of 
much  interest,  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  adulation.  He 
has  had  the  range  of  the  artist's  unpublished  drawings, 
and  the  illustrations  are,  in  consequence,  exceedingly- 
good. 

In  his  third  paper  on  "Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts" 
Charles  F.  Apthorp  gives  some  history  of  that  irrepres- 
ible  theatrical  innovator,  Andr(5  Antoine,  and  of  the 
Th(5atre-Libre,  the  result  of  his  individual  efforts,  unaided 
by  money  or  co-operation. 

"  The  aim  of  this  curious  institution  is  to  produce  plays 
of  real  literary  value  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cannot  be,  or,  at  all  events,  are  not,  given  at  other 
theatres.  As  it  is  a  private  entei-prise,  no  tickets  being 
publicly  sold,  but  it  living  by  subscriptions,  fractional 
parts  of  the  amount  of  which  are  payable  after  each  per- 
formance, it  escapes  the  censorship,  and  can  give  (in 
reason)  pretty  much  what  plays  it  pleases.  Since  its 
foundation  it  has  steadily  upheld  the  principles  of  the 
newest  school,  both  of  dramatic  writing  and  of  acting." 

Fred  and  Josephine,  in  Robert  Grant's  "  Reflections  of 
a  Married  Man,"  are  quite  as  real  and  as  typical  as  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  their  experience.  Mr.  Grant  has  con- 
tributed one  of  the  most  readable  serials  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines  of  late. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  article  on  the  American  Negroes,  by  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  and  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman's  article  on 
"  Peasant  Life  in  Russia,"  are  re-dewed  elsewhere. 

Hon.  William  T.  Hanis,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  writes  on  "Our  Educational  System."  He 
argues  for  national  super-dsion  of  education,  while  recog- 
nizing that  most  of  the  work  and  responsibility  must  be 
assumed  by  the  local  centres.  He  presents  some  statistics 
of  our  present  educational  work  : 

"There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  annually 
enrolled  in  schools  of  all  gi-ades,  public  and  private,  up- 
ward of  fourteen  millions  of  pupils.  About  twenty -three 
per  cent,  of  the  population  receive  instruction  in  some 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  which  each  pupil  actually  attends  school  dur- 
ing the  year  is  sixty-eight.  Taking  out  the  holidays,  there 
are  left  twenty-two  days  in  a  calendar  month  for  school. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
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popiilation  devote  four  months,  or  a  third  of  the  3'ear,  to 
school." 

Professor  Johu  Trowbridge  of  Harvard  University  con- 
tributes a  paper  entitled  "  Telegraphing  Through  the  Air 
Without  Wires,"  but  which  might  have  more  appro- 
priately read,  "  Why  We  Can't  Telegraph  Through  the 
Ail-  Without  Wires,"  as  it  is  a  record  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  put  the  principle  into  jjractice.  However, 
through  short  spaces  it  can  actually  be  done  by  means  of 
induction.  The  particular  purpose  for  which  this  inven- 
tion would  be  most  useful  is  the  signaling  of  ship  to  ship 
in  dense  fogs.  To  this  end  it  has  also  been  attempted 
to  send  sound  waves  through  water  from  one  ship  to  an- 
other, to  utilize  the  principle  that  water  is  a  better  con- 
ductor of  sound  than  air,  but  practical  obstacles  have  so 
far  made  any  such  methods  inferior  to  the  fog  horn. 

The  most  elaborate  article  m  the  number  is  the  illus- 
trated description  by  John  P.  Ritter  of  "How  tiie  Blind 
ai'e  Taught."  Mr.  Ritter  tells  of  the  methods  invented  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait  and  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Institution  of  the  Blind.  The  alphabet  used  by  the  latter 
gentleman  is  of  especial  interest.  In  consists  only  of 
points  in.stead  of  lines  and  points,  as  our  alphabet  does  ; 
this  is  the  distinctive  feature,  because  it  simplifies  in- 
finitely the  information  conveyed  through  the  sense  of 
touch. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  give  extracts  from  A.  M.  D'Armit's 
article  on  "  Torpedoes  in  Coast  Defence  "  and  from 
"  The  Theatre  of  To-day,"  by  Cora  Maynard. 

William  H.  Rideing  contributes  a  paper  of  some  popu- 
lar interest  on  "The  Crew  of  a  Transatlantic  Liner." 
Along  with  the  other  changes  which  have  turned  the 
comparatively  mild  types  of  ocean  steamers  of  a  quarter 
century  ago  into  the  present-day  "floating  palaces,"  the 
crew  has  increased  in  numbers  from  about  100  men  to 
over  400.  Very  few  of  these  are  really  sailors,  and  those 
that  are  have  to  occupy  most  of  their  time  with  drudge 
work  which  would  have  disgusted  a  Jack  Tar  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  sort.  "  In  the  engineer's  department  alone 
there  are  200  men  [m  the  Cifij  of  New  York^.  Formerly 
there  was  a  chief,  with  five  assistants,  besides  firemen  and 
trimmers.  Now  there  is  a  chief  who  has  under  him 
eighteen  assistant  engineers.  There  are  three  electiicians, 
two  hydraulic  engineers,  two  refrigerator  engineers, 
seven  water  tenders,  three  storekeepers  and  one  engi- 
neer's clerk ;  in  all  thirty-eight  who  may  be  ranked  as  offi- 
cers and  petty  officers.  There  are  sixty-five  firemen, 
sixty-six  trimmers  and  thirty-two  gi'easers." 

And  then  in  addition  to  a  French  chef  and  seventeen 
cooks  and  three  butchers  and  five  bakers,  there  are  160 
stewards,  and  there  are  "two  interpreters,  one  linen- 
keeper,  one  barber  and  one  printer,  who  not  only  prints 
the  daily  menu,  but  publishes,  when  weather  permits,  a 
little  newspaper  for  circulation  among  the  passengers." 

Elsie  Anderson  De  Wolfe  tells  in  a  bright  way  "  A  Ro- 
mance of  Old  Shoes,"  for  which  she  has  exploited  the  re- 
markable collection  of  footwear  in  the  H6tel  de  Cluny, 
Paris,  where  are  to  be  found  310  pairs  of  old.  some  of 
them  very  old,  shoes,  from  the  sandals  of  an  Eg>'ptian 
Pharoah  to  the  damty  satin  slippers  of  poor  Empress 
Jo.sephine.  The  CosniopoHfrni  furnishes  illn.strations 
galore  of  these  more  or  l(>ss  charming  ob.ierts. 

Ernest  Ingersoll  has  a  short  article  d(!scribing  the  squid. 
or  cuttle-fish,  which,  whatever  be  his  wickedness,  is  a 
very  handsome  malefactor.  Mr.  Ingersoll  calls  him  a 
"living  opal."    "As  one  watches  this  elegant  creature 


standing  still  m  the  water  save  for  the  strange,  pulsing 
motion  characteiistic  of  him,  many  of  the  spots  upon  his 
coat  gleam  from  centres  beneath  the  glassy  skin  with  that 
red  glow,  which,  until  I  knew  the  squid,  I  had  supi^osed 
the  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  opal;  and  these  pale  and 
flash  out  again,  while  the  black  centres  of  the  little  white 
spaces  sprinkled  over  the  reddish  tract  expand  and  then 
diminish  almost  to  disappearance. 

"In  addition  to  these,  however,  the  integument  con- 
tains a  layer  of  plate-like  elements;  and  it  is  to  this 
structure  that  we  owe  the  silvery  appearance,  and  that 
exquisite,  shifting,  lambent  play  of  color  which  sweeps 
back  and  forth  over  the  squid's  body  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement." This  is  quite  different  from  the  idea  one  gets 
from  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea"  and 
the  stories  generally  current  concerning  the  cuttle-fish's- 
repulsiveness.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  and  in  size  vary 
from  "  the  bigness  of  a  cigar  to  those  monsters  of  New- 
foundland waters,  which  may  rival  whales  in  their  bulk." 


THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

SOME   NAVAL  ARTICLES. 

THE  April  Atlantic  presents  quite  a  little  naval  rne- 
laiKjc.  Admiral  Farragut  is  the  sul)ject  of  an  en- 
thusiastic sketch  by  Edward  Kirk  Rawson.  "  Farragut," 
he  says,  "our  first  admiral,  was  of  a  race  which  has 
already  passed  away.  He  brought  to  us  in  this  genera- 
tion that  high  moral  grace  which  made  bravery  and 
strength  so  beautiful  in  those  old  days.  He  bore  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  cheerfully,  and  carried  himself 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  struggle  with  digni- 
fied and  heroic  bearing  and  thorough  patriotism.  In 
opening  the  Mississippi  he  started  the  life  currents  in  our 
body  politic  which  have  flowed  so  strongly  ever  since." 
This  writer  affirms  that  FaiTagut  was  the  opposite  of  a 
martinet,  and  that  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  enforcing 
discipline,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  recalled 
from  his  post  m  the  West  Indies  and  tried  for  cruelty  to  a 
subordinate 

Alfred  M.  Williams  writes  on  "American  Sea  Songs,"' 
of  which  he  quotes  a  number  that  are  not  particularly 
typical  or  natural,  and  John  M.  Ellicott  closes  the  subject 
with  a  dissertation  on  "  The  Limit  in  Battle  Ships."  After 
describing  the  type  of  battle  ship  that  now  seems  to  be 
"  the  thing,"  and  which  seems  to  show  the  gi-eatest  per- 
manence in  popularity,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  takes  from  five  to  ten  years  to  build  one  of  these  ships, 
and  he  asks  if  we  could  expect  to  get  one  ready  if  we 
plunge  into  a  war  in  our  present  condition  of  naval  pov- 
erty. 

"  We  are  menaced,"  says  this  somewhat  bellicose  per- 
son, "  more  and  more  every  year.  We  are  menaced  in  our 
claim  to  Behring  Sea,  and  in  our  rights  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries.  Our  transcontinental  railroads  and  trans- 
Pacific  steamer  lines  are  flanked  and  their  traffic  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  by  the  enormously  subsidized 
Canadian  Paciflc  Railroad  and  its  steamer  connections.  A 
new  ocean  tollgate  will  be  established  near  us  within  ten 
years,  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  its  im- 
proper control  by  foreign  powers.  The  possibility  of  fric- 
tion with  European  powers  is  thus  rapidly  increasing. 
The  recent  Italian  trouble  is  startling  proof  of  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  war  clouds  may  gather.  Should  we  not, 
therefore,  begin  our  battle  ships  at  one,  with  confidence 
m  their  ultimat(>  utility  ?" 

TAXATION'   OF  THE   LOTTERY. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  argues  m  an  admirable  paper 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  "Federal  Taxa- 
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tion  of  Lotteries."  The  article  was  written  before  the 
graceful  conge  of  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  and  the  Avriter 
affixes  a  postscript  in  which  he  says  that,  while  Mr.  Mor- 
ris may  keep  his  word,  "it  will  be  very  well  to  fortify 
any  present  law-abiding  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  by  a  law  they  cannot  evade.  Then  they  can 
pension  the  military  chieftains  who  have  so  long  been  in 
their  pay  to  guard  them  against  being  tempted  into  the 
low  tricks  and  cheats  of  common  gamblers  and  confidence 
operators,  and  retire  upon  their  millions.  A  law  that 
effectually  takes  their  business  by  the  throat  they  will 
tow  to  with  great  respect." 


dent  Jordan  was  one,  and  lectured  to  them  in  an  old 
barn,  which  had  been  hastilj'  fitted  up.  That  Agassiz  was 
not  mistaken  in  considering  this  mission  work  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  partial  roll<'all,  which  President 
Jordan  presents,  amply  demonstrates.  Name  after  name 
brings  us  to  some  celebrated  teacher  and  leader  of  scien- 
tific thought  of  the  present  day. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

THREE  papers  from  this  good  number  have  been  re- 
viewed among  our  leading  articles  :  Professor  Jos  ■ 
eph  Jastrow's  on  "Involuntary  Movements,"  Pi'ofessor 
H.  W.  Conn's  on  "  Bacteria  in  Our  Daiiy  Products"  and 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  on  "  Rapid  Transit "  tn  his  series 
of  "  Lessons  from  the  Census." 

In  the  article  by  W.  H.  Larrabee  on  "  Variations  of  Cli- 
mate" he  concludes  that  the  general  ideas  of  chmatic 
■changes  are  much  exaggerated,  and  very  little  appreciable 
■change  takes  place.  Scientists  have  decided  that  astro- 
nomical causes,  such  as  a  variation  in  the  earth's  eccen- 
tricity, can  have  no  effect  that  we  could  notice.  Nor  do 
the  records  of  the  historical  penod,  at  least,  seem  to  indi- 
•cate  that  we  are  "  cooling  off." 

"  None  of  the  instances,  ancient  or  modem,  betoken 
-gi-eater  severity  than  the  frosts  of  123-J: — sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  '  Great  Summer '  year— when  '  the  Po  and  Rhone 
were  frozen  and  loaded  wagons  crossed  the  Adriatic  on 
the  ice  opposite  Venice  ; '  123(5,  when  '  the  Danube  was 
frozen  to  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  time,'  or  1305, 
sixty-nine  years  after  it,when  '  the  Rhone  and  all  the  rivers 
of  France  were  frozen.'  With  all  the  greater  completeness 
and  systematic  organization  of  modern  observations,  the 
records  of  the  nineteenth  century  contain  no  mention  of 
such  seasons  as  those  of  1323,  1333,  1349,  1402  and  1407, 
when  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic  was  frozen  so  hard 
that  men  could  nde  on  horseback  from  Copenhagen  to 
Lubeck  and  Dantsic." 

There  have  been  undoubted  changes  of  climate,  but 
they  were  special  and  local,  caused  by  agi-icultiu-al  works, 
draimng  of  marshes,  cutting  down  of  forests,  etc. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  a  striking  and  exciting  phase 
of  the  "  Warfare  of  Science  "  to  chronicle  in  his  fifteenth 
*' Chapter,"  on  astronomy.  The  persecutions  of  Galileo 
and  other  Copernicans  reads  strangely  enough— and  m  the 
case  of  Galileo,  sadly  enough— in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  as  an  anti-climax  we  have  quoted  some  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical refutations  of  the  Copemican  theoiy.  For  instance, 
the  fQllowing,  perjietrated  by  Scipio  Chiaramonti : 

"Animals,  which  move,  have  limbs  and  muscles;  the 
■earth  has  no  limbs  and  muscles,  therefore  it  does  not 
move.  It  is  angels  who  make  Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  Sun, 
etc.,  turn  around.  If  the  earth  revolves,  it  must  also 
have  an  angel  in  the  centre  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  but  only 
de\ils  live  there  ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  devil  who 
would  impart  motion  to  the  earth,"  and  so  on,  ad  libitum. 

It  is  a  charming  picture  which  Professor  DaAid  Starr 
Jordan  draws  of  "Agassiz  at  Penikese."  Penikese  was 
the  little  island  off  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  where  the  great 
naturalist  founded  a  summer  school  in  lfi73,  and  did  his 
last  devoir  in  the  labor  which  he  loved  so  passionately. 
On  this  barren  sixty  acres  of  island  the  old  man  gathered 
fifty  enthusiastic  teachers  and  students,  of  whom  Presi 


THE   NEW   WORLD. 

AN  appearance  of  great  moment  in  the  more  serious 
department  of  magazine  literature  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  World,  "A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Ethics  and  Theologj'."  The  managing  editor  is  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Paine  Gilman;  his  associates  are  such  notable 
scholars  as  Professors  Charles  CaiToll  Everett  and  Craw- 
ford Howell  Toy  of  Harvard,  and  President  Orello  Cone 
of  Buchtel  College. 

The  aim  of  the  New  World  is  to  give  a  fair  field  to  the 
reverent  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  theologj^,  and 
especially  to  that  progressive  Christianity  which  is  gradu- 
ally establishing  a  "new  orthodoxy."  "Our  object,"  say 
its  editors,  "is  to  obtain  from  strong  and  clear-sighted 
wi-iters  the  expression  of  their  ripe  scholarship  and  their 
mature  convictions.  This  review  will  thus  be  devoted  to 
what  may  be  called,  or  to  what  may  at  least  some  time  * 
become,  the  science  of  religion;  and  we  trust  that  its  dis- 
cussions wall  be  characterized  by  the  scientific  spirit." 

We  have  reviewed  in  another  department  the  opening 
paper.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  fine  deliverance  on  "  The  Evo- 
lution of  Christianity."  Hardlj^  second  to  it  in  importance 
is  "  The  Future  of  Liberal  Religion  in  America,"  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  University.  Professor 
Schurman  prepares  for  himself  a  broad  ground  to  build 
on  by  taking  a  preliminary  view  of  the  whole  history  and 
development  of  religion  in  the  indi\idual  and  in  society. 
For  he,  too,  believes  that  religion  must  be,  and  is,  a  thing 
of  vitality  which  constantly  tends  to  move  through  suc- 
cessive phases  to  a  higher  and  higher  existence,  nearer 
and  nearer  the  absolute  tiiith. 

Passing  over  his  very  suggestive  portrayal  of  the  relig- 
ious Ufe  of  the  person,  we  find  lum  dividing  the  past  his- 
tory of  Christianity  into  two  general  evolutionary  periods: 
(1)  When  it  was  a  cult  and  emphasized  litual,  and  (2)  the 
phase  of  its  existence  characterized  by  dogma,  when 
creeds  were  the  emphatic  element.  We  are  just  shaking 
our  somewhat  unwilling  wings  out  of  this  second  state  to 
emerge  into  a  third  and  higher  stage  of  development,  of 
spiritual  religion. 

Not  possessing  the  perspective,  Professor  Schurman 
cannot  define  this  coming  rehgion  with  the  detail  possible 
m  the  case  of  the  other  two.  But  there  are  certain  aU- 
important  features  which  he  feels  safe  in  affirming  of  it. 
Not  only  will  it  be  the  opposite  of  Agnosticism— which 
the  waiter  inveighs  against  \vith  some  vehemence— not 
only  will  it  be  theistic,  but  the  personal  Jesus  Christ  will 
maintain  his  sway  over  men's  minds.  As  to  its  spiritual 
basis  Professor  Schurman  says:  "  In  the  final  development 
of  religion  it  will  be  explicitly  recognized  that  its  primaiy 
and  constitutive  element  is  neither  cult  nor  creed,  but 
what  I  may  call  the  soul's  entire  attitude  toward  the  In- 
%isible — an  attitude  which  in  its  highest  attainment  em- 
braces the  creature's  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Ci-e- 
ator,  the  child's  loving  and  reverent  trust  m  the  Father, 
and  the  man's  fellow^ship  with  the  Divine  Companion, 
who  alone  can  satisfy  the  boundless  and  immortal  yearn- 
ings of  the  human  spirit." 

Further,  the  waiter  believes  that  this  future  liberal  relig- 
ion will  maintain  a  social  organization— if  so  with  the  re- 
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ligions  of  creeds,  how  much  more,  he  asks,  with  this  uni- 
versal, closer  motive ;  also,  that  sectarianism  will  decline 
in  importance ;  that  the  spiiitual  religion  will  not  only  be 
consistent  \^'ith  church  membership,  but  will  come  to  be 
more  and  more  the  criterion  of  such  adherence ;  and  that 
the  new  life  of  Christianity  will  have  less  and  less  use  for 
authority  and  infallibility  m  religion. 

A  paper  very  different  in  tone  from  Dr.  Abbott's  or 
Prof.  Schurman's,  is  "The  New  Orthodoxy,"  by  Edward 
H.  Hall,  who  writes  in  remonstrance  with  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  new  Christian  movement  symbolized  in  the 
title  of  his  article.  The  generous  space  allowed  him  is  a 
complete  e\idence  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  AVic  World. 
Mr.  Hall's  objection  is  that  the  new  orthodoxy  says  to 
science,  thou  shalt  go  so  far,  and  no  farther  ;  he  thinks 
that  religion  can  be  best  served,  if  it  is  a  religion  worth 
serving  at  all,  by  handing  over  its  whole  body  of  records 
to  scientific  historical  criticism,  and  he  would  abolish  the 
term  orthodoxy  whether  "  new  "  or  "  old,"  and  substitute 
truth.  For  as  he  takes  pains  to  show,  the  word  implies 
enclosure,  limitation  of  search,  while  science  and  truth 
know  none  such. 

Professor  Crawford  Howell  Toy  contributes  a  careful 
and  scholarly  biogi-aphical  and  critical  sketch  of  Abraham 
Kuenfin,  the  celebrated  Arabic  student  and  Old  Testament 
Critic,  who  died  last  year  after  a  lifetime  of  such  work  as 
only  a  Teuton  can  accomplish.  He  was  one  of  the  learned 
pillars  of  the  University  of  Leiden,  and  his  macjnum  ojius 
"was  the  "  Historical-Critical  Inquiry." 

Another  of  the  Editors,  Professor  Charles  Carroll  Ever- 
ett, writes  on  "  The  Historic  and  the  Ideal  Christ,"  J. 
Estlin  Cai-penter  considers  "  The  Theistic  Evolution  of 
JBuddhism,'  and  there  are  other  articles  of  worth  which 
-we  have  no  space  to  review.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
anagazine's  very  substantial  two  hundred  pages,  we  find 
some  unusually  admirable  book-reviews  of  literature  re- 
lating to  its  field,  each  signed  w^ith  the  writer's  name.  To 
theologians  and  scholars  the  New  Woi-ld  will  be  of  the 
liighest  importance,  nor  \viU  its  usefulness  and  interest 
end  with  them. 


THE   CONQUEROR. 

THE  Conqueror  is  the  militant  title  of  Commander 
Ballington  Booth's  Salvation  Army  organ,  published 
in  New  York  City.  The  little  monthly  contains  a  number 
of  short  articles  by  members  of  the  forces,  reports  from 
the  departments  all  over  the  world,  poems,  editorial 
notices,  and  is  garnished  by  a  profusion  of  illustrations. 
The  whole  and  every  part  re-echo  that  spirited  tone  of 
sincere  enthu.siasm  which  has  raised  the  army  to  its  pres- 
ent position  of  usefulness— a  position  above,  perhaj)s,  any 
other  organization  in  the  world,  if  we  may  judge  by  re- 
sults. 

The  Salvationists  do  not  disdain  aesthetics  ;  the  frontis- 
piece IS  a  very  channing  face— that  of  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander Herbert  Booth,  third  son  of  the  general— and  fur- 
ther on  we  find  a  poem  written  by  this  lady  to  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  the  Miserere  in  II  Trovatore. 


ORD   OCH    BILD. 

ORD  OCH  BILD  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
monthly,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  of  pe- 
riodical literature  at  Stockholm  with  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  is  published  by  Hen-ar  P.  A.  Nor.stedt  ot^h  S6ner, 
and  edited  by  HeiT  Karl  Wahlin,  of  No.  7,  Nybrogatan, 
Stockholm.     It  Is  printed  on  good  paper,  full  of  finely- 


executed  pictures  and  ornamental  etchings,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  attracitive  magazine.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  all  Its  contributors  are  well-known  and  clever  writers, 
such  as  Helena  Nyblom,  Gustaf  af  Geijei-stam,  Ellen  Ny- 
blom,  Oscar  Levertin,  etc.,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ord  och  Bild  [Word  and  Picture)  will  soon  succeed  in 
winning  for  itself  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  come  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  finest— if  not  the  finest— of  Swedish 
magazines. 


NORD   UND   SlJD. 

DR.  PAUL  LINDAU'S  periodical,  Nord  und  SUd 
(Breslau)  is  more  literary  than  social  or  political, 
but  this  was  to  be  expected  in  a  review  edited  by  a  man 
once  feared  and  worshiped  as  the  "Prince*  of  Critics." 
As  a  writer  of  piquant  theatrical  notices,  witty  reviews, 
and  feuilletons  innumerable,  Dr.  Lindau  first  made  him- 
self a  name  in  the  literary  world.  After  a  little  time, 
however,  when  he  would  seem  to  have  spent  all  his  wit  on 
his  literary  contemporaries,  he  resolved  to  show  them  how 
much  better  he  could  do,  and  took  to  writing  poems, 
dramas  and  novels.  In  1872  he  founded  a  weekly  called 
Die  Gegenwart  (The  Present),  and  edited  it  till  1881.  In 
his  Nord  und  Sild,  to  which  he  does  not  often  himself 
contribute,  he  gives  us  every  month  a  biographical  and 
critical  sketch,  with  portrait  of  some  poet,  author,  artist 
or  musician  ;  a  complete  tale  ;  discourses  on  literature, 
art,  etc. ;  and  occasionally  a  travel  paper.  The  character 
sketches  form,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  and  striking  feat- 
ure, for  it  is  always  an  interesting  personality,  generally  a 
man  of  the  moment,  who  is  selected  for  treatment.  In 
the  April  number,  for  instance,  it  is  Count  von  Caprivi, 
■whose  military  career  and  two  years'  work  as  German 
Chancellor  are  set  forth  by  an  anonymous  writer.  In  the 
same  number  Dr.  Lindau  begins  a  new  novel,  "  Hangendes 
Moos,"  and  there  are  interesting  articles  on  Wieland, 
Ibsen,  and  Helene,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  besides  others  on 
"  Vienna  and  its  Architecture  "  and  "  Criminality  in  Ger- 
many." The  review  has  just  entered  on  its  sixteenth 
year.  • 


DIE  GESELLSCHAFT  (SOCIETY). 

DIE  GESELLSCHAFT  (Society),  founded  in  1885,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Conrad,  of  Munich,  calls  itself  a 
monthly  for  literature,  art  and  social  politics  ;  in  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  "  Youngest 
Gei-many,"  as  the  German  Zolaists  are  called.  A  critical 
notice,  with  a  portrait  of  a  contemporary  writer,  generally 
one  of  their  number,  appears  every  month.  Among  its  con- 
tributors the  magazine  has  numbered  all  the  best  writers 
of  the  realistic  school— Detlev  von  Lilieucron,  Wilhelm 
Walloth,  John  Henry  Mackay  (a  Scotchman),  Karl  Bleib- 
treu  (author  of  many  novels,  dramas,  etc.),  Konrad 
Alberti  (known  also  as  Konrad  Sittenfeld,  and  author  of 
"Nature  and  Art,"  etc.),  Karl  Henckell,  Leopold  von 
Sacher-Masoch,  the  late  Hermann  Conradi,  etc.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  include  Theatre  Reform,  the  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Theatre,  and  all  realistic  publications.  Notable 
features  are  the  poetry  albums— a  number  of  new  poems 
by  contemporary  wiiters— and  the  notices  of  new  foreign 
books  in  all  languages,  including  Ruthenian  and  Arme- 
nian. The  latest  dei)arture  has  been  a  prize  competition 
for  the  best  satires  on  "Prudery  in  Criticism,  Literature 
and  Art,"  for  which  prizes  of  2()0,  1.50,  and  .50  marks  were 
offered,  but  the  result  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
Since  1887,  the  magazine  has  been  published  by  Wilhelm 
Friednch,  Leipzig. 
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THE   FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX    MONDES. 

THE  niunber  for  March  1  contains,  besides  M.  Ana- 
tole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  third  article  on  "  The  Papacy, 
Socialism,  and  Democracy,"  and  M.  U.  Vallbert's  criti- 
cism of  the  Emperor  William's  policy,  several  other  arti- 
cles of  note. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  has  an  archaeological  paper  on  the 
"  Secular  Games  of  Augustus." 

NEW   LIGHT   ON   OLD  ROME. 

These  games — chiefly  known  hitherto  as  ha\ing  fur- 
nished the' occasion  for  Horace's  "Carmen  Seculare"'— 
have  had  fresh  light  thrown  on  them  by  a  set  of  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  1890-91,  which,  though  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary condition,  have  been  pieced  together  and  inter- 
preted with  tolerable  completeness  by  Professor  Momm- 
sen.  The  ritual  and  ceremonies  to  be  followed  in  the 
games  are  given  in  the  inscriptions,  which  thus  form  a 
valuable  commentary  on  Horace's  poems.  It  appears  that 
the  Secular  Games,  siipposed  to  take  place  every  hundred 
years,  were  not  celebrated  with  unfailing  regularity. 
The  last  celebration  of  any  importance  was  in  248,  under 
Septimus  Severus,  and  was  one  of  unheard-of  magnifi- 
cence. A  thousand  pairs  of  gladiators  fought,  and  a  num- 
ber of  rare  wild  beasts  were  exliibited  in  the  Colosseum. 
It  was  about  the  gi'eatest  slaughter  of  men  and  animals 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
point  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Emperor,  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony,  sacrificing  a  white  bull  to  Jupi- 
ter and  a  sow  to  the  Earth  Goddess,  was  an  Arab  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a  robber  chief,  and  believed  neither  in  Jupiter 
nor  in  the  Earth  Goddess — being  in  all  probability  a  Chris- 
tian. The  whole  paper  is  extremely  readable,  and  full  of 
interesting'  historical  information. 

THE   GERMAN   NOVEL. 

M.  .L^vy-Briihl  discusses  the  state  of  contemporary 
literature  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  conclu.sion  that 
the  German  novel  is  a  failure.  The  German  intellect  riins 
to  metaphysics  rather  than  to  what  is  known  as  psychol- 
ogy proper,  in  which  the  French  excel.  In  poetry  their 
genius  is  lyric,  given  rather  to  the  expression  of  vague 
and  foundless  emotions  than  to  the  rendering  of  vi.sible 
images.  The  novel  and  the  drama  are  "  psychology  in  ac- 
tion." On  the  other  hand,  music,  accortling  to  Schopen- 
hauer, in  metaphysics  become  perceptible,  and  in  music, 
accordingly,  the  Germans  excel.  The  best  German  novel- 
ists of  the  present  day— Freytag,  Speielhagen,  Huyn  — 
were  already  well  known  before  1870.  Scarcely  any  worth 
mentioning  have  come  up  since. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gaston  Deschamps  contributes  a  delightful  article 
on  life  at  Athens,  which  he  finds  extremely  pleasant, 
though  Westera  civilization  and  Greek  patriotism,  fever 
ishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  everything  Turkish,  have  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  old  days.  The 
mid-March  number  concludes  the  novel  of  "  Le  Journal 
de  Mdlle.  de  Sommers,"  a  pleasant  chronicle  of  French 
country-house  life,  ending  unexpectedly  in  a  tragedy. 

M.  George  Dumy  contributes  a  historical  article  on  the 
French  Revolution,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  influence 
exercised  between  1790  and  179:?  by  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Toulon.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  the  net- 
work of  revolutionary  societies,  affiliated  to  the  central 
club  at  Paris,  which  c:overed  France,  and  recently  discov- 


ered documents  have  shown  how  completely  it  dominated 
the  city.  Some  of  these  documents  ai-e  curious— for  in- 
stance, the  letter  addressed  to  the  municipality,  in  un- 
formed school-boy  writing,  by  the  boys  of  the  Toulon 
College;  and,  still  more,  that  sent  to  the  Mayor  in  1790  by 
the  inmates  of  the  convict  prison. 


THE  NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  for  March  1  opens  with  the  first 
part  of  an  unpublished  journal,  written  by  Jules 
Michelet,  the  historian,  on  a  tour  through  French  Flan- 
ders and  Belgium,  in  18.37-1840.  A  note  informs  us  that 
the  journal  was  originally  sent,  in  the  foi-m  of  letters,  to 
the  Princesses  of  Orleans,  Michelet's  pupils  in  history. 
They  are  full  of  picturesque  description,  history  and  art 
criticisms. 

ARE   CROWDS   HYPNOTIZED  ) 

Dr.  Lombroso  contributes  a  short  paper,  in  which  ha 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  peculiar  magnetism  in 
crowds,  which  renders  them  open  to  suggestions  fif  crime 
and  violence ;  and  explains  most  revolutionary  crimes  as 
committed  by  people  in  a  more  or  less  hypnotic  state. 
This  explains  why  some  of  the  worst  horrors  have  not 
been  the  work  of  habitual  criminals.  He  quotes  another 
authority  to  prove  that  "  a  crowd  is  a  soil  in  which  the 
microbe  of  evil  develops  easily,  and  the  microbe  of  good 
dies  almost  always  for  want  of  favorable  conditions,"  and 
that  in  a  crowd  the  good  elements  are  eliminated  and  the 
bad  multiplied  by  a  mathematically  unerring  law.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  want  of  moral  courage — men  being 
ashamed  to  show  their  better  feelings — partly  to  real 
hy]motic  siiggestion,  which  in  this  article  is  made  to  do 
duty  to  an  extraordinary  extent — as  it  is  supposed  to  ex- 
plain even  the  fact  that  a  pupil  learns  faster  from  a  fa- 
vorite teacher. 

THE   LESSON   OF  THE   RUSSIAN   FAMINE. 

M.  Simon  Var  takes  occasion  to  attack  Count  Tolstoi 
a  ijropos  of  the  Russian  famine.  He  praises  the  Count's 
exertions  in  the  relief  of  distress,  but  points  out  that  the 
distress  is  the  direct  resiilt,  if  not  of  Tolstoi's  teaching,  at 
least  of  a  course  of  conduct  in  complete  accordance  with 
it — inaction  and  content  wdth  things  as  they  are.  Agri- 
culture is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  in  many  places  the  rich  com- 
lands  are  almost  exhausted  through  having  been  cropped 
over  and  over  again  without  manuring,  which  the  peasant 
thinks  a  sinful  interference  with  the  course  of  nature. 
The  wooden  ploughs  and  other  primitive  instruments 
which  Count  Tolstoi  has  insisted  on  using  on  his  own  es- 
tate cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Russian  peasant,  says  M.  Var,  needs  no  ex- 
hortation to  unselfishness,  charity,  compassion.  What  he 
does  need  are  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  foresight,  which 
have  always  been  denounced  by  Count  Tolstoi,  but  th& 
want  of  which  has  had  such  disastrous  results. 

M.  S^n^chel  has  an  interesting  article  on  "  Ostrich 
Farming  in  Algeria."  The  mid-March  number  of  the 
Revue  contains  a  remarkable  paper,  '•  La  Mort  de  Paris,'* 
the  conclusion  of  Michelet's  Flemish  diary,  and  a  ijlea  for 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  from  a  Russian  point  of  view, 
by  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "  A  Hermit  of  the  Lord": 
"  Russia  is  the  only  European  state  independent  of  Eng- 
land, and  can  never  be  subjected  by  it.  Consequently,  if 
France  wishes  to  be  allied  with  Russia,  she  must  also  ren- 
der herself  independent  of  England." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


H 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
ARPER'S    MAGAZINE   publishes  Walt  Whitman's  last   poem   to 
accompany  a  picture  of  the  Valley  of  Death  : 

Nay,  do  not  di-eam,  designer  dark. 

Thou  hast  portray'd  or  hit  thy  theme  entire  ; 

I.  hoverer  of  lateby  this  dark  valley,  by  its  confines,  ha%-ing-  glimpses  of  it, 

Here  enter  lists  with  thee,  claiming  my  right  to  make  a  symbol  too. 

For  I  have  seen  many  woimded  soldiers  die. 

After  dread  suffering— have  seen  their  lives  pass  off  Avith  smiles  ; 

And  I  watch'd  the  death-hours  of  the  old  ;  and  seen  the  infant  die  ; 

The  rich,  with  all  his  nurses  and  his  doctors  ; 

Ajid  the  poor,  in  meagi-eness  and  poverty  ; 

And  I  myself  for  long,  O  Death,  have  breathed  my  every  breath 

Amid  the  nearness  and  the  silent  thought  of  thee. 

And  out  of  these  and  thee, 

I  make  a  scene,  a  song,  brief  (not  fear  of  thee, 

Nor  gloom's  ravines,  nor  bleak,  nor  dark, — for  I  do  not  fear  thee, 

Nor  celebrate  the  stnigg,le,  or  contortion,  or  hard-tied  knot). 

Of  the  broad  blessed  light  and  perfect  air,  with  meadows,  rippling  tides, 

and  trees  and  flowers  and  gi-ass. 
And    the  low  hum    of  M^^ng■  breeze— and  in  the  midst  God's  beautiful 

eteraal  right  hand. 
Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven — thee,  envoy,  usherer,  guide  at  last  of 

all. 
Rich,  florid,  loosener  of  the  structure-knot  call'd  life, 
Sweet,  peaceful,  welcome  Death. 

The  Xationol  Review  gives  copious  extracts  from  "  Owen  Meredith's" 
posthumous  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  "Marah."  Lord  Lytton  was  a 
pessimist  like  the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes.  So  he  calls  his  last  poetic  print 
'•  Marah,"  after  the  bitter  fountain  in  the  Wilderness.  The  note  of  the 
book  is  thus  sounded  in  the  prologiie  : 

Lured  by  the  promise  of  a  better  land. 

They  wander'd  in  the  ^^^ldel•ness  of  Shur  ; 
Vagi'ants  from  bondage  fled,  a  weary  band, 

\Vhose  weariness  each  day  made  wearier  ; 
And  waterless  was  all  the  desert  sand. 
No  wells  at  hand  ! 

A  place  at  last  tliej^  reach'd,  in  sore  distress. 
Where  water  flow'd  but  from  a  bitter  sjiring. 

Then  cried  they,  "  Here  we  die  of  thirst,  unless 
God  turn  this  bitter  sweet ! "    And,  mui-muiing. 

They  calTd  it  Marah.    Nor  can  speech  express 
More  bitterness. 


ART    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

MRS.  Martha  J.  Lamb  makes  a  feature,  and  a  very  attractive  feature,  of 
the  "  Walters  Art  Collection"  in  the  April  Magazine  of  American 
History.  In  the  handsome,  quiet  city  of  Baltimore,  no  institution  is  more 
publicly  in  the  mouths  of  people  than  the  "  Walters  Gallery."  But  W.  F. 
Walters  has  a  far  larger  significance  than  as  the  beautifier  of  Baltimore  and 
the  educator  of  its  people  in  the  noblest  achievements  of  art.  He  has  found 
time  in  his  life  as  a  most  successfxil  man  of  affairs,  to  play  the  role  of  Maecenas 
to  the  young  artists  of  two  continents  by  financial  recognition  and  by  an 
inspiring  appreciation  of  their  work. 

Art  with  Mr.  Walters  is  not  the  hobby  of  a  dilettante  retired  business 
man.  He  began  his  collection  before  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was 
laid,  and  has  made  a  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  subject  through  a 
lifetime. 

This  Baltimore  collection  has  masterpieces  by  Turner,  Baron  Leys,  Alma- 
Tadema,  Delaroche,  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Dupr6,  Meissonier,  and  other 
immortals  whom  it  would  be  a  Philistine  act  to  merely  enumerate.  A 
room  is  set  apart  for  the  bronzes  of  Barye.  The  Japanese  porcelains,  vel- 
vets, bronzes,  etc.,  are  scarcely  sui-passed. 

The  many  thousand  specimens  are  aiTanged  in  chronological  order  so  far 
as  is  pos.sible,  and  the  department  of  cci-amics  is  described  in  an  illustrated 
hand-book  which  Mr.  Walters  has  had  prepared. 

Nor  do  all  these  lovely  things  delight  the  e3-es  of  connoisseurs  only.  "  Dur- 
ing three  months  of  every  year,  Mri  Walters  allows  the  Poor  Association  of 
Baltimore  to  sell  tickets  of  admission  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  throws  open 
his  doors  to  the  public.  A  worthy  charity-is  thus  enriched,  and  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  thousands  of  art  lovers  to  visit  the  galleries.  There  is  no 
art  collection,  public  or  private,  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  country 


POETRY. 

Argosy  .—April. 

Two  Lives.    G.  Cotteroll. 
Spring  Song.    Emma  Rhodes. 

Art  Journal. — April. 

The  Hunting  of  Rotbiemuir.     (Illus.) 
ham  R.  Thomson. 


Gra- 


Century  Magazine. — April. 

The  King.    Louise  M.  Sill. 

At  Break  of  Day.    Florence  E.  Coates. 

In   Memoriain,    Wolcott   Balestier.     J.  R. 

Camijbell. 
Khamsin.    C.  Scollard. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — April. 

A  Flower  of  Smokeland. 

Cosmopolitan. — April. 

The  Rustic  Dance.     (Illus.)    I.  Batchelor. 

Dumb.     Katharine  L.  Bates. 

A  False  Prophet.    George  Macdonald. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly. — April. 

In  Absence.    H.  Tyrrell. 

Premonitions  of  Spring.    Ninette  Lowater. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. — April. 

Night. 

Easter  Messages.    Helen  M.  Burnside. 

Good  Words. — April. 

The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.     A.  L.  Salmon. 
The  Old  Homestead.     (IHus.)    W.  Savage. 

Harper's  Magazine. — April. 

Death's  Valley.    Walt  Wliitman. 
In  a  London  Street.    Loni.se  J.  Gniney. 
Sic  Vos  Non  Vobis.     Madison  Cawein. 
At   Ni,inii-Novgorod.     cHlus.)     Thomas  B. 
Aldrich. 

Irish  Monthly. — April. 

Spring's  Work.    Magdalen  Rock. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— April. 

The  Singing  in  God's  Acre.    Eugene  Field. 

Leisure  Hour, — April. 

Because  of  Thee.    Lady  Lindsey. 

Lippincott.— April. 

Song.    Florence  E.  Coates. 

The  Days  of  April.    Isabel  Gordon. 

Longman's  Magazine. — April. 

Fairy  Gold.     D.  Robertson. 
Dreamland.    May  Kendal. 

Monthly  Packet. — April. 

A  Hymn  of  Confidence.    E.  H.  Coleridge. 
Rose.    Peter  Piper. 

New  England  Magazine. 

Content.    John  B.  Tabb. 
Life  Cycles.     Kathorine  C.  Penfield. 
The  Stormy  Cloud.    Celia  P.  Wooley. 
He  was  Good  to  the  Poor.    Allen  E.  "Cross. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Years.  James  G.  Bvn-uett. 
In  Childish  Days.     Mary  T.  Earle. 
Retro-spect.    Charles  Gordon  Rogers. 
In  a  Summer  Gone  By.    Minna  Irring. 

Outing. — Ain'il. 

The  Song  of  Tandem.    Edith  Alton. 

Overland  Monthly. — April. 

At  the  Mis.sion  Dolores.    Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Crejjuscolum.     Frank  Norris. 
In  Camp.     Herbert  Bashtord. 
In  the  Canon.    Florence  E.  Pratt. 

Quiver. — April. 

A  Forest  Evensong.    (111.')    A.  L.  Salmon. 
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Scots  Magazine.— April. 
She  or  I.    Patrick  P.  Alexander. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — April. 

An  Egytian  Banquet.     T.  W.  Higginson. 

Sunday  at  Home. — April. 

An  Easter  Sonnet.    Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
Lines  Written  in  Illness.    Dean  Burgon. 

Sunday  Magazine. — April. 

The  Watchers  at  the  Gate.    (Illus.)     Sarah 

Doudney. 
MoorlandRocks.     (Illus.)    J.  Hutton. 

Temple  Bar. — April. 

To  April.    Mary  Furlong. 

The  Three  Buds.     Florence  Henniker 

April  Month. 

ART   TOPICS. 

Albemarle. — April. 

The  Influence  of  Photography  on  Art.  W. 
B.  Richmond. 

Art   Amateur. — London.     April. 

Hebert  Herkomer.     (Illus.) 
Crayon  Portraiture.     F.  Fowler. 
Wood-carving.     (Illus.)     Lily  Marshall. 
The  Spitzer  Museum.     (Illus.)     VIII. 
Suggestions  About  Screens.     (Illus.) 

Art   Interchange. — April. 

Modern  German  Artists. 
L'  Acad^mie  Julian. 

Art  Journal.— London.    April. 

Spring.     Etching  after  J.  R.  Weguelin. 

Sir  A.  H.  Layard.     (Illus.)    J.  F.  Boyes. 

Paris  Pleasure  Resorts.— II.  The  Marne. 
alius.) 

The  Decoration  of  the  House.— IV.  Furni- 
ture.    (Illus.)     A.  Vallance. 

Nottingham  and  Derby  Art  Museums.  (Il- 
lus.)   H.  M.  Cundall. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — April. 

Some  Notes  on  French  Impressionism. 
Cecilia  Waern. 

Atalanta.— April. 

The  Autograph  Portraits  Gallery  in  Flor- 
ence.   (Illus.)    Helen  Zimmern. 

Century  Magazine. — April. 

Lorenzo  Lotto.     (Illus.)    W.  G.  StiUman. 
Did   the    Greeks   Paint  their   Sculptvires  ? 
(Illus.)    E.  Robinson. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery. — London.    April. 

Reproductions  of  Twelve  Masterpieces  from 
the  Galleries  of  Europe:  "'Christ  Taken 
Captive,"  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  Elder  ; 
"Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Correggio  ; 
"St.  John  and  St.  Peter,"  by  Albrecht 
Diirer,  etc. 

Magazine  of  Art. — London.    April. 

"The  Old  Story."     Photogravure  after  L. 

Alma-Tadeina. 
Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  A.R.A.    With  Portrait 

and     Illustrations.       Marion     Hepworth 

Dixon. 
Glimpses   of    Artist-Life :    Press-Day   and 

Critics. — I.    (Illus.)    M.  H.  Spielmann. 
Wall-Paper  Decoration.    (Illus.)    Lewis  F. 

Day. 
Sir  George  Reid.    (Ulus.)    Prof.  B.  Brown. 
Painter-Etching. 
Art-Treasures  of  the  Com^die  Francaise.— 

II.    (Illus.)    Theodore  Child. 
Iri.sh  Types  and  Traits.    (Illus.)    Katharine 

Tynan. 

Munsey's    Magazine.— April. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Work.- IV. 
Makart,  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 


where  so  many  real  treasures  may  be  enjoj-ed,  and  uo  piivate  art  collection 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world  of  such  ma<?nificent  proportions  and  genuine 
value.  It  is  veritably  a  connoisseur's  collection,  or  I'ather  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  a  connoisseur's  collection  of  collections — a  masterly  triumph  in 

the  art  of   collecting Every  year    public  interest  in    this 

varied  collection  increases,  and  more  and  more  travelers  come  from  afar 
to  taste  of  its  never-failing  springs  of  pleasure,  inspiration  and  instruc- 
tion." 


The  Whistler  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  last  month  in  London, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  of  that 
artist.  Whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Whistler  as  a  painter, 
he  has  the  faculty  of  exciting  idolatry  on  the  part  of  a  select  company  of 
his  disciples.  This  faculty  is  perhaps  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  of  his 
pictures,  and  therefore  we  quote,  as  a  sample  of  it,  the  closing  passage  of 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  article  on  "Whistler  To-day"  in  the  Fortnightly 
Heview  for  April  : 

"  The  '  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver — Bognor,'  again,  can  never  be  sur- 
passed. The  blue  of  the  summer  sea,  growing  black  with  intensity  at  the 
horizon,  the  silent  stars,  the  ghostly  wreaths  of   cloud  trailing  in  the 
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Scribner's  Magazine. — April. 

Charles  Keene,  of   Punch.     (Illus.)     G.  S. 
Layard. 


MR.    JAMES  MCNEIL   WHISTLER. 


watery  sky.  Four  little  boats  hover  like  great  moths  and  melt  their 
phantom  sails  in  a  dusky  sea.  Three  show  lights  that  glimmer  on  the 
water.  Though  it  is  night,  it  is  light  enough  to  see  the  white  foam  turned 
over  by  the  bows  of  the  two  nearer  boats.  That  on  the  far  right  is  going 
about  under  your  very  eyes,  leaving  a  white  track  in  the  wondrous  water. 
The  waves  creep  in  while  they  seem  not  to  move,  except  where  they  curl 
and  break  and  tumble  at  your  feet  on  a  dusky  shore.  You  are  conscious, 
at  the  water's  edge,  of  shadowy  figures  going  about  their  mysterious 
business  with  the  night.  All  these  things  and  a  million-fold  more  are  ex- 
pressed in  this  immortal  canvas  with  a  power  and  a  tenderness  thafi  have 
never  seen  elsewhere.  The  whole  soul  of  the  universe  is  in  the  picture — 
the  whole  spirit  of  beauty.  It  is  an  exemplar  and  a  summary  of  all  art. 
It  is  an  act  of  divine  creation.  The  man  that  has  created  it  is  thereby 
alone  immortal  a  thousand  times  over.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  scrib- 
ble and  nag  at  him  ? " 

Let  no  one  object  to  Mr.  Sickert's  hyperbole.    It  is  but  the  incense- 
which  a  devotee  offers  at  his  idol's  shrine. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT   AMERICAN    AND   ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICS,   ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

A  Call  to  Action.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Great  Up- 
rising, its  Source  and  C'ause.s.  Bj-  James  B.  Weaver. 
12mo,  pp.  445.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  :  Published  by  the 
Author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa 
may  be  the  presidential  nominee  at  Omaha  on  July  4th  of  the 
People's  party.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and 
of  a  Ion?  public  experience,  which  has  only  served  to  deepen 
his  intense  conviction  that  the  money  power  and  the  great 
corporate  interests  in  general  are  threatening  the  American 
republic  with  destruction.  The  title  of  Mr.  Weavers  book 
is  somewhat  misleading,  and  the  work  is  published  directly 
by  Mr.  W  eaver  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  rather  than  through  one 
ot  the  more  prominent  publishing  houses  of  the  country.  But 
to  pronounce  this  work  either  trivial  or  feeble  would  show 
lack  of  tair-mmdedness  or  else  lack  of  discernment.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  powerful  e.ssays  upon  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  United  States  based  upon  recent  history. 
The  hrst  essay  is  upon  the  Senate,  the  second  upon  the  Speaker 
ot  the  House,  the  third  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fourth 
upon  the  disposal  of  public  lands  with  particular  reference 
*9  railway  grants,  and  the  others  succe-ssively  treat  of  finan- 
cial history,  monetary  problems,  political  methods,  growth  of 
great  fortunes,  rise  of  the  private  mercenaries  known  as  "  the 
Fmkertons,"  trusts,  banks,  transportation  questions,  etc.,  etc. 
One  may  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  Mr.  Weaver's  opinions 
and  conclusions,  but  only  a  very  stupid  or  very  ungenerous 
opponent  would  think  of  denying  the  cumulative  force  and 
the  great  vigor  and  ability  shown  in  this  work. 

The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  118.  Balti- 
more :  American  Economic  Association.     75  cents. 

The  newest  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  a  monograi)h  upon  the  silver  question  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University.  Beginning  with 
the  silver  coinage  of  1878,  Professor  Taussig  reviews  our  ex- 
perience up  to  date.  He  analyzes  the  argument  for  silver  in 
order  to  refute  it.  Professor  Taussig's  presentation  is  verv 
clear  and  accurate,  and  the  publication  bears  so  directly  upon 
the  most  recent  and  practical  phases  of  the  whole  subject  that 
it  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated. 

The  Question  of  Silver.  By  Louis  R.  Ehrich.  "  Questions 
of  the  Day "  series.  12mo,  pp.  ]  15.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

A  book  by  a  Colorado  man  opposing  free  silver  coinage 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  just  now,  but  Mr.  Ehrich 
stoutly  Cf)mbats  the  monetary  doctrines  that  prevail  in  his 
region.  The  brochure  is  popularly  written  and  is  not  a  close 
economic  presentation  like  Professor  Taussig's,  but  it  is  in- 
telhgent  and  timely. 

Ten  Men  of  Money  Island  ;  or,  The  Primer  of  Finance.  By 
S.  F.  Norton.  12mo,  pp.  146.  Chicago  :  F.  J.  Schulte 
&Ck).     .?!. 

From  I  Hiicago  comes  still  another  little  work  intended  to 
meet  the  pre.sent  political  interest  in  the  money  question,  and 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Third  party's  financial 
programme.  The  discu.ssion  of  money  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  narrative  of  the  exijenences  of  a  company  of  men  who  go 
to  an  island  in  the  Pacific  and  there  build  up  an  indu.strial  so- 
S^^},-'- ,  ■Apparently  the  author  has  never  read  David  A.  Wells' 
iittle  book  ■Robinson  Cru.soes  Money,"  which  was  con- 
structed upon  the  same  nlan.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Norton's 
islanders,  hovvever,  leads  to  preci.scly  opixjsite  conclusions 
from  those  which  were  deduced  from  exi,oriences  upon  Mr. 
Wells  island.  The  Money  Island  men  rea.hed  pro.speritv  and 
hanpmess  by  adopting  the  following  programme  :  Giving  up 
gold  and  silver  and  using  government  paper  money  alone  • 
government  loans  direct  to  the  people  :  a  gi-adu;ited  income 
tax;  no  governnient  interest  bearing  debts  ;  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  for  debt  collection  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  debt  and 
credit  system  in  trade,  with  the  tna<tment  of  various  laws 
tending  to  the  equalizatu  n  of  property. 


The  Theory  of  D}^lamic  Economics.  By  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  1.53.  Philadelphia :  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    |1. 

,  .,  '^^^^  country  has  produced  few  economists  of  keener 
philosophic  insight  and  more  original  (jualities  of  mind  than. 
Protessor  Simou  N.  Patten,  of  the  L'niver.sity  of  Pennsylvania 
In  the  economic  publications  of  that  institution  Professor  Pat- 
ten now  gu-es  the  public  his  theory  of  dynamic  economics. 
Protessor  Patten's  present  work  is  too  abstract  and  philosoph- 
ical to  admit  of  any  off-hand  explanation  as  to  its  method  and 
results.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  follows  in  general  what  may 
be  called  the  German  school  of  economic  thought,  as  opposed 
to  the  orthodox  English  school,  although  as  an  original 
thinker  he  toUows  no  masters  slavishly. 

The  Prison  Question.    By  Charles  H.  Reeve.    8vo,  pp.  194. 
Plymouth,  Ind.  :  C.  H.  Reeve,    f  1.25. 

1XT  i^?"?^her  of  the  excellent  books  that  come  to  us  from  the- 
West  this  month  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reeves'  work  upon  the 
prison  question,  which  is  characterized  upon  the  title  page  as- 
a  theoretical  and  philosophical  review  of  some  matters  re- 
lating to  crime,  punishment,  prisons  and  reformation  of  con- 
victs, with  a  glance  at  mental,  social  and  political  conditions 
and  some  suggestions  about  causes  and  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  production  of  criminals."  It  would  be  useful  if 
every  one  who  has  thought  a  little  and  read  a  little  upon  this 
grave  problem  of  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals,  and 
who  i.s^  willing  to  know  more,  would  read  Mr.  Reeves'  book  de- 
liberately and  carefully  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  issues  involved,  and  in  order  to  understand  what  all 
the  soundest  and  ablest  tliinkers  of  the  day  regard  as  the  nat- 
ural or  psytthological  method  of  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Farming  Corporations.    By  Wilbur  Aldrich.     12mo,  pp. 
■  208.     New  York:  W.  Aldrich  &  Co.,  120  Broadway. 

•$1. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  thought  out  in  great  detail  a  scheme 
under  which  farmers  may  increase  their  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness by  uniting  to  form  farming  corporations,  which  shall  in- 
clude a  considerable  number  of  neighlxjring  farmers  and  jper- 
ate  upon  a  large  scale.  The  book  is  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing. With  various  modifications  the  idea  has  been  frequentlv 
attempted  already.  Doubtless  the  future  will  witness  a  con- 
siderable tendency  toward  some  form  of  agricultural  co-oper- 
ation. '^ 

The  Behring  Sea  Controversy.  By  Stephen  Berrien  Stan- 
ton, Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  103.  New  York:  Albert  B. 
King. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  rendered  us  a  real  and  valuable  service 
by  presenting  m  a  brief  but  accurate  and  lawyerlike  manner 
the  principal  legal  and  diplomatic  facts  involved  in  the  Behring- 
Sea  controversy.  He  rejects  all  claims  to  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Behring  Sea,  but  sees  some  hope  for  the  American 
case  m  the  argument  that  the  good  of  mankind  requires  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herd,  which,  without  some  kind  of 
regulation  such  as  the  United  States  has  exercised,  would  al- 
ready have  become  extinct. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  F.R.S.  Part  11.  Beeke— Chamberlayne. 
Octavo,  pp.  128.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  "dictionary,"  which  might  better  per- 
haps have  been  called  an  encyclopedia  of  political  economy  is 
appearing  in  ]>arts,  the  second  of  which  is  before  us.  It  de- 
serves high  praise  for  its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  for 
Its  international  breadth.  The  present  part  has  an  excellent 
article  upon  the  United  Onsus  by  Professor  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith  ot  Columbia  College,  and  one  upon  census  taking  in  gen- 
eral by  Profo.s.sor  Edgeworth  of  Oxford. 

The  Financial  History  of  Massachusetts.     By  Charles  H. 

J.  Douglas,  Ph.D.     Octavo,  pp.  148.     New  York  :  The 

University  Faculty  of  Columbia  College.    .«;l . 

In  the  volumes  upon  history,  economy  and  public  law  is- 
sued from  time  to  time  by  Columbia  Colli'ge,  the  newest  is  a 
Financial  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  period  preceding 
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THE   REyiEiV   OF   REVIEWS. 


tlie  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  well -digested 
piece  of  historico-econoraii-  inquiry,  by  Charles  H.  J.  Douglas, 
Ph.D.,  one  of  the  fellows  in  political  science  at  Columbia. 

Essays  on  Road  Making  and  Maintenance  and  Road  Laws. 
Edited  by  Lewis  M.  Haupt.  Octavo,  pp.  ;5o5.  Phila- 
delphia :  Hem-y  Carey  Baird  &  Co. 

There  ha,s  come  to  our  table  a  valuable  collection  of 
essays  on  road  making  and  maintenance  and  road  laws,  the 
volume  containing  a  number  of  papers  written  in  consequence 
of  the  ofter  of  a  prize  by  Philadelphia  citizens  through  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  es.says  which  would  promote 
the  movement  for  better  roads.  Few  economic  movements 
now  on  foot  in  this  country  are  more  important  than  this  one. 
which  proposes  to  give  us  a  good  system  of  country  roads  in 
place  of  the  miserjible  highways  now  commonly  existing. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

English  AYriters.  An  Attempt  Toward  a  History  of 
English  Literature.  By  Henrj'  Morley.  Vol.  VIII. 
12mo,  pp.  432.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Pi-ofessor  Morley's  work,  commenced  in  1887,  has  now 
reached  its  eighth  volume.  In  the  preface  to  the  whole  work 
he  stated  his  intention  of  producing  two  volumes  per  year,  liut 
the  magnitude  of  his  task  has  proved  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  he  now  hopes  to  complete  his  labors  by  189/ .  The 
sub-title  of  the  volume  Ijefore  us  is  '•  From  Surrey  to  Spense.r. 
and  covers  the  years  1.54()-8().  The  interest  of  the  work  with 
the  general  readiugpubhc  will  probably  date  from  this  install- 
ment. Knowledge  of  literature  before  1.558  is  almost  confined 
to  scholars,  and  it  is  only  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that 
general  interest  commences.  In  some  "  Last  Leaves,"  describ- 
ing his  future  plans.  Prof.  Morley  foreshadows  that  the  forth- 
coming two  volumes  will  deal  with  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
and  that  the  succeeding  will  each  deal  in  so  far  as  possible  with 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 

An  Author's  Love.  Being  the  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Prosper  M^rimee's  "  Inconnue."  New  Edition.  12mo, 
pp.  3.58.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

Under  this  title,  "  An  Author's  Love,"  the  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan publish  a  translation  of  the  letters  of  Prosper  Mfri- 
mSe's  "Inconnue,"  the  appearance  of  which  made  so  great  a 
sensation  in  Paris  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  was  in  1874  that 
M^i-im4e"s  "  Letti-es  a  une  Inconnue  "  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  mystery  that  surrounded  them,  not  less  than  their 
striking  literary  qualities  and  their  frequent  allusions  to 
French  and  English  literary  people  of  prominence,  made  them 
the  talk  of  the  day.  It  was  asserted  that  they  were  not  a  real 
corresi)ondence,  but  the  subsequent  appearance  of  letters  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  to  the  distinguished  Frenchman 
by  his  mysterious  lady  friend  closed  the  argument.  The  two 
books  ought,  of  course,  to  be  read  together. 

The  Presumption  of  Sex  and  Other  Papers.  By  Oscar  Fay 

Adams.     12mo,  pp.  149.  Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard.  §1. 

Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  in  a  brief  minor  paper  in  the 
North  American  Review  some  time  ago,  called  women  the 
"mannerless  sex."  He  was  criticised  for  it,  and  he  has  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  write  other  brief  essays,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  -vulgar  sex,  the  ruthless  sex,  the  brutal  sex  and 
our  dreadful  American  manners.  It  .should  be  explained  that 
Mr.  Adams  regards  the  masculine  as  the  brutal  and  also  as  the 
vulgar  sex,  and  that  he  regards  the  feminine  as  the  manner- 
less and  also  as  the  ruthless  sex.  These  essays  are  exceedingly 
slight,  yet  they  make  some  useful  reflections  upon  current 
manners. 

Mary  "Woolstonecraft'a  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
"Women.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  282.    London  :    Walter  Scott.     Is.  6d. 

This,  the  first  issue  of  the  Scott  Library,  is  a  repubhcation 
of  a  Ix)ok  famous  in  its  day  and  memorable  as  one  of  the  first 
outspoken  utterances  of  a' woman  as  to  the  position  of  women. 
"A  philosophising  serpent  "she  was  called  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  for  the  boldness  or  her  ideas,  and  was  branded  as  a  social 
outcast  for  expressing  oi^inions  which  to  most  women  of  to- 
day would  seem  conservative  and  commonplace.  The  Scott 
li.sh  literature,  and  is  bound  in  a  plain  serviceable  cover. 
Library  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  well-known  works  in  Eng- 

Defoe's  Minor   Novels.     Edited  by  Gteorge  Saintsbury. 

16mo,  pp.  332.    London  :    Percival  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 

The  habit  of  extracting  from  an  author's  works  is  gener 
ally  very  questional>le,  but  with  Defoe  it  is  almost  necessary, 
so  voluminous  and  so  formless  were  his  writings.  The  age  is 
too  prone  to  forget  that  Defoe's  claim  to  being  a  man  of  letters 


and  of  genius  did  not  rest  on  the  authorship  of  "  Robmson 
Crusoe  "  alone,  and  the  five  novels  selected  froui  in  this  vol- 
ume are  among  the  best  of  his  work  ;  were  indeed  called  into 
being  by  the  success  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  for  Defoe  worked 
his  literature  as  a  business— wrote  only  what  his  public  desired. 
None  of  these  novels,  either,  are  altogether  beyond  the  stigma 
of  coarseness,  autre  tewps  autre  rncvurn.  so  that  the  general 
reader  owes  much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Saintsbury.  "Captain 
Singleton"  details  the  adventures  of  a  pnv-ate,  " Colonel 
Jack  "■  of  a  thief,  and  "  Roxana  "  and  "  Moll  Flanders  of  ladies 
of  more  than  doubtful  character. 

Books  and  Bookmen  and  Old  Friends.     By  Andrew  Lang. 

New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

How  delightful  an  essayist  Mr.  Lang  is  in  his  best  mood 
can  well  be  seen  from  these  two  volumes,  which  form  the 
second  and  third  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  "Books  and 
Bookmen  "is  a  collection  of  bookish  essays;  '  Old  Friends 
are  essays  in  epistolary  parody.  Did  the  persons  m  contem- 
porary novels  never  meet  ?  asks  Mr.  Lang.  It  is  likely,  although 
no  noveUst  has  chronicled  such  meetings.  Even  Mr.  Lang 
does  not  essay  this,  but  he  gives  us  the  letters  which  one  char- 
acter wrote  to  another.  Thus  Olive  Newcome  writes  to 
Arthur  Pendennis.  Mrs.  Gamp  to  Mrs.  Prig,  Monsieur  Leooq 
to  Inspector  Bucket,  and  Count  Fosco  to  Samuel  Pickwick. 
Numerous  other  letters  there  are,  some  addressed  b>^  char- 
acter to  novelist,  and  all  alike  pleasing,  and  marked  with  ail 
Mr.  Lang's  happy  grace  of  style. 


MR.    ANDREW  LANG. 

Faces  and  Places.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy.    Octavo,  pp.  202. 

London  :    Henry  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  essays  on  various  subjects,  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  author  and  of  Col.  Fred  Burnaby,  the  subject 
of  the  first  paper.  The  article,  "  To  those  About  to  Become 
Joumahst  s"  is,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  shoiild  be 
read  by  all  aspirants  for  literary  fame.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  knows 
as  much  as  any  man  living  of  the  diflaculties  of  a  oournalistio 
career,  so  that  he  is  specially  adapted  for  the  post  of  adviser. 
He  points  out  that  nothing  can  be  done  m  iournalism  except 
by  hard  work,  and  that  the  beginner  must  depend  on  his  own 
exertions  and  merits  alone  to  obtain  a  position  on  a  paper. 

HISTORY. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  2(>4.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.   $2.50. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
of  theory  with  regard  to  Greek  history.  Readers  of  Mr. 
Mahafi'y's  other  books  will  know  that  his  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject begins  with  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  is  carried  down 
to  a  period  later  than  the  researches  of  many  scholars.  On 
his  way  from  one  point  to  the  other  he  has  something  to  tell 
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us  about  Homer  and  about  Grote,  about  the  myths  and  about 
Dr.  Schliemann,  about  Alexander  and  about  Droysen  ;  and 
what  he  says  is  always  fresh  and  worth  listening  to.  This  is  a 
real  book. 

A  History  of  Gi-eece.  By  Evelyn  Abbott.  Vol  II.  Lon- 
don :    Longmans.     10s.  (xi. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  now  carried  his  history  of  Greece  (includ- 
ing Greek  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy)  down  to  about  445  B.C.  He 
deals  fully  with  the  Persian  wars  (whose  great  events  are  here 
illu-strated  by  convenient  maps),  and  with  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  Erapire,  and  the  other  circumstances  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  those  quota-lists  or  tribute-lists,  the  text  of  which  has 
been  constituted  since  Grote  wrote,  and  which  have  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  nitemal  history  of  the  empire  of  Athens. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.  By.  "W.  J.  Alex- 
ander. 12ino,  pp.  341.  New  York :  The  American 
Book  Company. 

Mr.  Alexander's  history  of  the  Hawaiian  people  is  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom",  and  is  the  only  book  in  existence  that  covers  the 
ground.  It  is  a  compendium  of  historical  and  general  informa- 
tion about  the  islands  and  their  people.  It  is  particularly 
timely,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  gi'ow  constantly  moreintimate.  The  frontispiece, 
by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  (Jneen 
Liliuokalani  reproduced  without  credit  from  a  copyrighted 
article  in  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

Graphic  Chronology.    By  R.  W.  Western.    London  :    T. 

Fisher  Unwin,    2s. 

The  aim  of  this  modest  little  volume  is  very  praisworthy. 
Say,  for  example,  that  one  who  wishes  to  see  who  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Defoe.  One  turns  to  the  page  devoted  to 
the  quai-ter  of  a  century  commencing  with  1700,  and  im- 
mediately a  mental  picture  of  the  period  is  conjured  up  before 
the  reader,  who  simply  sees  on  the  page  before  him  the  names 
of  the  men  whose  names  are  well  known  grouped  imder  the 
headings  to  which  they  belong — i.e.,  rulers,  poets,  statesmen, 
engineers,  painters,  etc.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  scheme  is 
well  carried  out. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  Life  of  Cliarles  Simiuer,  The  Scholar  in  Politics.  By 
Archibald  H.  Grimke.  l:Jmo.  pp.  414.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    |1.50. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "  American  Reformers  "  series 
is  Mr.  Archibald  Grimke's  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  the  Scholar 
in  Politics.  Mr.  Grimke's  "  Sumner  "  is  a  companion  of  his 
"  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist."  In  the  one  book 
he  had  undertaken  to  give  a  \'iew  of  the  moral  forces  which 
combined  to  achieve  the  dovmfall  of  slavery,  while  in  the  life 
of  Sumner  the  political  side  of  the  contest  has  chiefly  occu 
pied  his  attention.  The  book  is  popular  and  eulogistic  rather 
than  dispassionate  and  critical,  but  it  is  an  intelligent  and 
stirring  survey  of  the  public  hf e  and  services  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  American  history. 

Ignaz  von  Dollinger.  By  Dr.  Emil  Michael.  Pajjer,  pp. 
600.    Innsbruck :    Fel.   Rauch.     6  marks. 

A  critical  biography  in  reply  to  two  books  on  Dr.  D611in- 

ger  by  F.  H.  Reuach.     Prof.  Michael  describes,  from  Dr.  D61- 
nger's  own  writings,  the  Doctor's  development  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  Life. 

William  Wordsworth  :    The  Story  of  his  Life.     By  James 

M.   Sutherland.      Octavo,  pp.  ?A2.     London :    Elliott 

Stock. 

The  second  revi.sed  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  modest  and 
valuable  biography.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  hardly  as  happy  in  his 
ojntical  remarks  as  he  is  in  miirshalling  the  cnief  facts  of  the 
great  poet's  Ufe. 

A  Memoir  of  Honors  de  Balzac.  Compiled  and  Written 
by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp.  370. 
Boston :    Boberts  Brothers.    $1..50. 

The  study  of  standard  French  fiction  has  within  the  past 
few  years  steadily  been  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States, 
and  Balzac  especially  has  been  m  request,  as  the  librarians  of 
all  leading  libraries  will  testify.  The  present  biography  is  in 
part  translation,  in  part  ('ompilation,  and  in  part  the  original 
work  of  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  It  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  done,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  English  on  Bal- 
zac that  is  comparable  with  it. 


C.  H.  Spurgeon.     By  Jesse  Page.    Octavo,  pp.  160.      Lon- 
don :    S.  W.  Partridge.     Is.  M. 

A  popular  illustrated  biography  by  an  author  whose  pre- 
vious essays  in  short  biography  have  won  well  merited  praise. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Marah.    By  Owen  Meredith.    16mo,  pp.  212.    New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    .?!1..50. 

The  old-time  readers  and  admirers  of  Owen  Meredith  will, 
certainly  be  attracted  by  this  new  volume  of  poems  written  in 
leisure  hours  during  the  past  year  or  two.  As  Lady  Lytton 
explains  in  the  preface,  the  volume  was  in  proof-sheets  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Lytton's  death.  He  was  occupied  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life  in  revising  them,  and  would  have 
further  corrected  them  if  he  had  survived.  The  volumes  are 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  connected  whole  and  to  be  read  con- 
secutively. Lady  Lytton  explains  that  a  longer  and  more 
elaborate  poetical  work  is  also  ready  for  publication,  but  it 
was  intended  that  these  shorter  poems  should  be  given  to  the 
public  first. 

The  Foresters  :    Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian.    By  Lord 

Alfred  Tennyson.    12mo,  pp.  159.    New  York  :    Muc- 

millan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  received  by  the  critics  with  some- 
thing very  like  disappointment,  and  we  must  confess  to  shar- 
ing their  chief  objections.  The  whole  story  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Maid  Marian  is  here  so  attenuated  that  we  fear  that  "  The 
Foresters  "  will  add  but  little  to  the  Laureate's  reputation. 
The  lyrics,  however,  save  the  volume.  Some  are  exceedingly 
charming,  as,  for  instance,  "Love  Flew  in  at  the  Window," 
and  "  To  Sleep  !  to  Sleep  I  the  long  bright  day  is  done."  In, 
his  treatment  of  the  story  Lord  Tennyson  keeps  very  closely 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  but  the  ylay 
is  so  short  that  very  little  room  is  left  for  characterizations 
and  lengthened  descriptions. 

Potiphar's  Wife.     By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.     Octavo,  pp.  136, 
London :    Longmans.    5s. 

This  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  at  his  best.  His  "Light  of 
Asia  "  was  a  success,  for  in  it  he  broke  fresh  g^round,  but  the 
"  Light  of  the  World  "  was  comparatively  a  failure  :  it  wart 
too  ambitious  for  his  muse.  The  poems  in  the  present  volume 
are  short  and  slight,  on  subjects  which  Sir  Edwin  has  made 
his  own.  "  Potiphar's  Wife  "  is  the  most  ambitious,  but  not 
the  most  successful.  Personally  we  prefer  "To  a  Pair  of 
Eg3rptian  Slippers,"  charming  verses  wnich  first  appeared  in 
the  defunct  Universal  Review,  and  which  should  bring  success 
to  any  volume  of  poems.  The  Japanese  poems  take  up  the 
major  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  very  pretty,  more  espe- 
cially the  "  Grateful  Foxes,  a  Japanese  Story,  in  the  Japanese 
Manner."  One  poem  in  the  volume,  "The  Egyptian  Princess," 
is  reminiscent  in  its  nature  of  Macaulay.  Two  stirring  battle 
pieces,  "  The  Topsail  of  the  Victory,"  and  "  The  Frigate  Endy- 
mion,"  are  but  tolerable  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  volume  is 
excellent,  and  will  rank  among  the  best  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
works. 


The  Leading  Poets  of  Scotland.    Bj-  Walter  J.  Kaye,  M.  A'. 
Octavo,  pp.  314.    London  :  Simpkiu,  Marshall  &  Co. 

Scotsmen  will  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Kaye  for  this 
volume  of  selections  from  representative  poets  of  their  poetic 
country.  In  making  his  selection,  the  editor  has  endeavored 
to  bring  together  "  not  words  which  breathe  the  'softer  '  pas- 
sion, nor  yet  tho.se  which  carry  us  into  the  din  of  war,  but 
rather  to  cull,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  the  fresh,  stirring  verses 
suited  to  youth  or  more  advanced  years,  encouraging  to  manly 
thought  and  action,  inspiriting  for  the  battle  of  lite."  No  less 
than  eighty -seven  poets  ai-e  represented,  and  signed  biograph- 
ical notices  by  various  writers  are  prefixed  to  each  section. 
The  book  contains  many  gems,  some  well  known,  othejs  less 
familiar. 


Mediaeval  Scotti.sh  Poetry.    Edited  by  George  Todd-Eyie. 
Glasgow  :    Wm.  Hodge  &  Ck). 

Mr.  Eyre-Todd's  second  volume  of  the  Abbotsford  Series 
increases  tne  interest  revived  of  late  in  early  Scottish  poetry; 
Selections  are  given  from  rejiresentative  Scottish  poets,  like, 
Hcnryson,  Dunbur,  and  Gavin  Dougla.s,  and  th(;  interest  of 
this  second  volume  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  complete  poems  rather 
than  selections  are  quoted.  Besides  the  poems  there  are  care- 
fully-prepared essays,  some  writers  being  treated  with  minute 
biographical  detail. 
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RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Har-Moad  ;  or.  The  Mountain  of  the  Assembly.    By  Rev. 

O.  D.  Miller,  D.D.    Octavo,  pp.  46(5.    North  Adams, 

Mass  ;    Stephen  M.  Whipple. 

This' is  a  work  both  of  patient  erudition  and  of  broad 
original  scholarship.  Its  object  is  to  establish  certain  truths 
resardiug  the  Bible,  the  origin  of  man,  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  the  development  of  religion,  from  archaeological  studies, 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cuneif onu  inscriptions.  The 
author  attempts  to  prove  an  original  primitive  society  of  a 
high  degi'ee  of  culture  and  chai-acter:  he  locates  Eden,  fixes 
the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth  at  about  twelve  thousand 
years,  and  evolves  a  logical  and  orderly  theory  of  racial  and 
rehgious  development  up  to  the  culmination  of  all  history 
and  tradition  in  the  appearance  and  mission  of  Christ. 

Grod's  Image  in  Man.  Some  Intuitive  Perceptions  of 
Truth.  By  Henry  Wood.  12mo,  pp.  258.  Boston . 
Lee  &  Shepard.    §1, 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  who  has  tried  his  hand  as  an  amateur 
at  economics  and  flation,  now  presents  the  pufelic  with  a  re 
Ugious  work,  which  he  entitles  "God's  Image  in  Man  ;  Some 
Intuitive  Perceptions  of  Truth."  The  chapter-heads  show  the 
scope  of  the  book:  "  The  Nature  of  God,"  "Revelation  through 
Nature."  "  Direct  Revelation,"  "  Biblical  Re%'elation,"  "Reve- 
lation through  the  Son,"  "The  Universality  of  Law,"  "The 
Solidaritj'  of  the  Race,"  "Man's  Dual  Nature,"  "The  Unseen 
Realm,"  "Evolution  as  a  Key,"  and  "From  the  Old  to  the 
New."  The  publishers  in  their  announcement  say  that  "  the 
present  great  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  in  spiritual 
and  metaphysical  science  is  presented  with  a  glow  which  is 
thoroughly  unconventional."  The  book  is  profoundly  relig- 
ious in  tone  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  new  ortho- 
doxy. 

Christian  Thought  in  Architecture.  By  Barr  Ferree. 
Privately  printed. 

This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Church  HLstory  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  last  December 
at  Washington.  It  is  beautifully  reprinted  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society.  It  is  a  most  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
great  architecture  of  different  schools  and  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church. 

Light  and  Peace.  By  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  London  : 
Sampsen,  Low  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  the  principal  of  the  Congregationalists' 
Collegekat  Cheshunt.  modestly  disclaims  any  right  to  appear 
amongst  the  "  Preachers  of  the  Age  "  :  but  these  sermons,  ad- 
dressSl  to  the  students  under  his  care,  may  well  be  included 
in  the  series  under  review.  There  is  a  continuity  in  the  dis- 
courses, the  prominent  idea  being  the  recognition  of  the 
genuine  relation  that  prevails  between  religious  ideas  and 
holy  living.  Dr.  Reynolds"  object  is  to  show  that  "the  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  illumines  the  darkest  places  of  our  thought,  our  duty, 
and  our  destiny." 

The  Faiths  of  the  Peoples.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy. 
Two  vols.    London  :  Ward  &  Do^vney.    21s. 

An  entertaining  and  readable  work,  in  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald Molloy,  after  describing  the  various  religions  followed 
in  the  world,  takes  his  readers  to  a  tyi)ical  service  of  each. 
Any  onestudying  the  world's  rehgion  seriously  would  hardly 
go  to  these  .volumes  for  information,  but  the  general  reader, 
who  likes  to  be  entertained  and  instructed  at  the  same  time, 
will  &id  much  to  interest  him. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  By  Freder- 
ick Dennison  Maurice.  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  VI. 
12mo,  pp.  268.    New  York  ;  Macmillian  &  Co.    $1.2.5. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 
A  Gruide  to  Electric  Lighting.    For  the  Use  of  House- 
holders and  Amateurs.     By  S.  R.  Bottone.    16mo,  pp. 
189.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     75  cents. 

This  little  work,  by  a  distinguished  Italian  electrician;  is 
one  which  might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
young  people  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  technical 
applications  of  electricity. 

Consumption  :  How  to  Prevent  it  and  How  to  Live  with 

it.    By  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.     12mo,  pp.  143 

Philadelphia  :  The  F.  A.  Davis  Co.    75  cents. 

This  little  work  is  a  clear  and  untechnical  account  by  an 
experienced  physician  of  the  nature  of  consumption,  and  of 


the  best  way  to  overcome  consumptive  tendencies.  It  is 
really  a  work  on  hygiene  for  consumptives.  As  a  practical 
book  it  has  decided  value. 

The  Mediterranean  Shores  of  America  ;  or.  The  Climatic, 

Physical  and  Meteorological  Conditions  of  Southern 

California.    By  P.  C.  Remondino,  M.D.    Octavo,  pp. 

1T6.    PhUadelphia  :  The  F.  A.  Da\'ls  Co.    S1.25. 

Dr.  Remoudiuo's  work  on  Southern  California  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  its  climatic,  physical  and  meteorological 
conditions,  and  is  a  work  to  he  recommended  to  physicians, 
and  al.so  to  all  invalids  contemplating  a  journey  to  California 
in  search  of  health. 

The  Chinese  :  Theii'  Present  and  Future,  Medical,  Political 
and  Social.    By  Robert  Coltman,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Coltman "s  book  upon  the  Chinese  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  classified  with  books  of  travel  or  with  works  re 
latin^  popularly  to  the  science  of  medicine.    Dr.  Coltman  is 

Erominently  connected  with  several  important  missionary 
ospitals  and  dispensaries  in  China,  and  his  book  tells  us  how 
th>  Chinese  really  live,  what  their  maladies  are.  and  very 
much  that  is  of  interest  regarding  their  physical  characteris- 
tics as  a  race. 

Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World.    By  H.  C.  Burdett. 
Four  vols.    London  ;  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

This  Is  a  monumental  work  by  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious men  in  London.  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett  is  probably  the  only 
man  who  could  have  completed  so  colossal  a  record  of  the 
medical  philanthropy  of  the  world.  It  has  taken  him  more 
than  twelve  years  to  compile  this  great  descriptive  directory 
of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  planet,  and  no  one  who 
looks  over  the  first  two  volumes,  especially  over  the  second, 
with  its  copious  plans  and  illustrations,  will  be  surprised  in 
knowing  that  its  compilation  and  publication  has  cost  not  less 
than  £6,000.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  asylums, 
the  second  to  asylum  construction,  with  plans  and  bibli- 
ography. It  contains  an  account  of  the  origin,  history,  con- 
struction, administration,  management  and  legislation  of  the 
world's  hospitals  and  asylums,  with  plans  of  the  chief  medical 
institutions  accurately  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  in  addition 
to  those  of  all  the  hospitals  of  London  in  the  Jubilee  year. 
The  work,  of  which  two  volumes  are  now  issued,  when  com- 
pleted will  form  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  one  of  the  most 
difiicult  subjects  that  confront  the  philanthropist  and  the  leg 
islator. 

Tlie  Oak  :  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Forest  Botany.    By 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S.    London  :  Kegan  Paul  & 

Co.    2s.  6d. 

The  projectors  of  the  series,  of  which  this  is  the  third 
volume,  have  acted  wisely  m  avoiding  general  introduction  to 
the  several  branches  of  science  and  following  the  examples 
suggested  by  such  books  as  Huxley's  "Crayfish,"  St.  Mivart's 
"Cat,"  and  Miall's  "Cockroach,"  in  taking  one  organism  as 
the  type  of  a  given  species,  or  genus,  as  the  case  may  be.  No 
better  subject,  and  no  higher  authority  upon  it  than  this  vol- 
ume supplies,  could  be  found.  It  gives  a  clear  and  complete 
account  of  the  complex  history  of  the  oak  as  a  member  of  a 
large  and  ancient  group  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants, 
embracing,  among  others,  beeches,  chestnuts  and  hazelnuts, 
explaining  its  normal  structure,  life  processes,  diseases  and 
uses  ;  alas  I  for  the  picturesque,  these  last  no  longer  including 
the  conversion  of  the  "heart  of  oak"  into  the  ships  that  "rule 
the  waves." 

The  Dietetic  Value   of    Bread.    By   John    Goodfellow. 

12mo,  pp.  328.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1..50. 

An  illustrated  volume  of  Macmillan 's  Manuals  for  Stu 
dents,  composed  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Baker's  Record. 
Its  object  is  to  lay  before  the  public  an  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  bread,  by  which  their  merits  may  be  judged  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  aflford  technical  instruction  to  students  and  others 
on  the  true  value  of  bread  as  a  food. 


FICTION. 
The  Three  Fates.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
412.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    SI. 


12mo,  pp. 


The  issue  for  Ajjril  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  monthly  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  novels  proves  to  he  a  new 
book  from  that  brilliant  author's  pen  rather  than  the  republi- 
cation of  a  familiar  friend.  It  is  a  story  of  American  life, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  Three  Fates  are 
three  women,  each  of  whom  exercises  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  life  and  development  of  the  hero,  George  Winton  Wood, 
who,  born  the  son  of  a  rich  man  and  trained  for  a  business 
life,  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  emerges  as  a  literary 
man,  and  eventually  recovers  the  fortune  which  had  been 
filched  from  his  father. 
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A  Member  of  the  Third  House.    A  Dramatic  Story.    By 

Hamhu  Garland.     12mo,   pp.    2o9.      Chicago :     F.   J. 

bchulte  &  Co.     !81.'23. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  writes  m  breezy,  forceful  familiarity 
with  the  vernacular  of  the  average  Western  American,  to 
whom  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  universe.  His  new  story, 
"  A  Member  of  the  Third  House,"  carries  one  on  with  intense 
interest  to  its  dramatic  (Ivnouemeiit.  It  is  particularly  timely 
as  being  a  story  of  American  politics  and  a  revelation  of  the 
corruption  that  prevails  in  the  legislative  life  of  some  of  the 
States. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By 
Charles  Lickens.  12mo,  pp.  799.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    SI. 

We  have  had  numberless  unauthorized  editions  of  Dick- 
ens in  this  country,  but  there  will  be  a  sale  for  Macmillan's 
reprint  of  the  first  English  edition  with  the  original  illustra- 
tions. The  volume  has  an  excellent  introduction  by  Charles 
Dickens  the  younger.    The  original  edition  appeared  in  1837. 

Tess  of  the  D'Urber\'iIles.  A  Pure  Woman  Faithfully 
Presented.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  12mo,  pp.  455,  New 
York  :    Harper  &  Brothers.    §1.50. 

Mr.  Hardy's  successful  novel,  which  the  Review  had  already 
received  from  the  English  publishers  and  noticed  favorably,  is 
brought  out  in  good  form  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  H^irper  & 
Brothers. 

Maid   Marian.    By   Thomas   Love  Peacock.    16mo,  pp. 

172.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

"  Ivanhoe  "  was  published  m  1819  and  "  Maid  Marian  "  in 
1822,  but  although  they  deal  with  the  same  period  and  the 
same  characters,  the  charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  be  brought 
against  Peacock,  who  wrote  in  1818  to  his  friend  Shelley  : 
"1  could  not  work  for  scheming  my  romance,"  which,  in  fact, 
was  all  but  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  story 
is  idyllic  rather  than  robust,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's ;  it  is 
prettily  told,  and  contains  more  incident  than  the  majority  of 
Peacocks  modern  satires.  He  wrote  it  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  "the  vehicle  of  much  oblique  satire  on  all  the  op- 
pressions that  are  done  under  the  sun,"  but  apparently  (as 
jJi-.  Garnet  points  out;  this  purpose  was  forgotten  as  the 
romance  progressed.  Some  of  the  lyrics  do  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  those  in  Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume. 

The  Book  of  Pity  and  of  Death.    By  Pierre  Loti.    12mo, 

pp.  2,59.    New  York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Co.    $1. 

In  this  curious  book,  which  the  author  declares  to  be 
more  his  real  self  than  anything  he  has  yet  written,  a  number 
of  short  studies  of  human  and  animal  life  closely  copied  from 
nature  have  been  given.  "  A  Story  of  Two  Cats  "  is  wholly  de- 
lightful, and  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the  be.st  literature  of 
the  kind.  Of  a  very  different  complexion  is  the  chapter  en- 
titled "  Fishermen's  Widows."  Here  also  Pierre  Loti  is  at  his 
best,  and  a  reminiscence  of  "Pecheur  d'Islande,"  which  will 
probably  remain  as  his  happiest  work,  floats  through  its  pages. 
French  sentiment  and  feeling  is  very  differently  expressed  in 
France  and  England.  Most  English-speaking  folk  will  be 
shocked  by  "Aunt  Claire  Leaves  Us."  It  seems  strange  that 
such  a  true  artist  as  Pierre  Loti  should  make  "copy"  out  of 
such  a  subject  as  his  old  aunt's  deathbed. 

A  Double  "Wedding;  or,  How  She  Was  Won.  ByMrs.  C.  A. 

Warfield.    Peterson's  Series  of  Choice  Fiction.    12mo, 

pp.  406.     Philadelphia :    T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

25  cents. 
His  Bold  Experiment.    A  Thrilling  Realistic  Novel.    By 

Heni-y  Frank.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  279.  New  York  :  The 

Minerva  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 
Alfrieda.    A  Novel.    By  Emma  E.  H.  Specht.    12mo,  pp. 

614.    St.  Louis  1    Published  by  the  Author. 
Pretty  Michal.    ByMaurus  Jokai.    Octavo,  pp.  248.   Lon 

don  :    Chapman  &  Hall.    5s. 

A  novel  inferior  in  every  respect  to  "Dr.  Dum&uy'sWife," 
by  the  same  author,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.  in  their  International  Series.  The  action  of  "  Pretty 
Michal  "  takes  place  in  Poland  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  :  the  plot  is  very  complicated,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  crudest.  Mr.  R  Nisbet  Bain's  "free  translation" 
does  not  read  smoothly. 

The  aty  of   the  Just.    By  Thomas  Terrell.     London  ; 
Trischler  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 

"  The  City  of  the  .lust "  is  avowedly  a  novel  with  a  puriwse. 
This  time  Mr.  Terrell  has  had  it  in  his  mind  to  expose  the  tac- 
tics and  modus  vivendi  of  certain  financial  folks  who  flourish 
in  the  City  of  the  .Just.  The  story  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 


feel  tempted  to  venture  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence 
ina  "Bucket  Shop."  The  numerous  illustrations  are  unusually 
good. 

Memoirs  of  a  Mother-in-Law.    By  George  R.  Sims.    Lon 
don  :    George  Newnes.     2s.  Cd. 

That  Mr.  Sims  should  waste  his  splendid  gifts  in  writing 
third-rate  humor  for  Tid  Bits  is  perhaps  nobody's  business  but 
his  own.  He  always  writes  well  ;  but  he  might  so  easily  write 
better.  The  booli  now  before  us  is  amusing,  and  will  pass 
away  an  hour  pleasantly  enough. 

Dunwell  Parva.     By  Reginald  Lucas.     London :    Wame 
&  Co.    iJs.  Od. 

A  rather  short  story— evidently  the  writer's  flrst— writ- 
ten with  a  purpo.se.  The  hero  is  a  viscount,  an  incipient 
Socialist  and  a  freethinker,  who  in  the  last  few  pages  is  brought 
to  see  the  error  of  his  ways. 

EDUCATION   AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Xenophon  :  Hellenica.    Books  V.- VII.    Edited  by  Charles 
E.  Bennett.  r2mo,  pp.  2:34.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Brown  .Jniversity  has 
prepared  for  college  use  a  well-annotated  and  indexed  edition 
of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  based  upon  the  work  and  text  of  Dr. 
Buchsenschutz  of  Leipzig.  The  Hellenica  takes  up  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Pelopouessian  war  at  the  point  where  Thucidi- 
des'  history  ends  and  continues  it  for  the  next  five  years. 

Soil  und  Haben.    A  Novel.    By  Gustav  Freytag.     l(5mo, 
pp.  218.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
16mo,  pp.  127.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Our  enterprising  school  publishers  are  continuing  to  issue 
attractive  editions  of  carefully  selected  works  from  French 
and  German  writers.  In  their  International  Modern  Language 
Series  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  bring  out  in  condensed  form,  with 
English  notes,  Gustav  Freytag's  novel,  "  Soil  und  Haben " 
(Debit  and  Credit),  edited  by  Ida  W.  Bultmann,  teacher  of 
German  in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.  The  abridgement  is 
carefully  .nade  so  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  not  broken. 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.,  in  their  Modern  Language  Series,  give  us 
a  most  convenient  edition  of  Hans  (Christian  Andersen's 
"Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  (Picture  Book  without  Pictures), 
with  full  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary  prepared  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 

SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde.     By  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

Paris :    Calmann-L6\'y.     Octavo.    7fr.  50c. 

Sixth  volume  of  the  Due  d'Aumale's  History  of  the  Con- 
d6s,  comprising  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries.  A  fine  portrait 
of  the  Grand  Conde  after  Tcniers,  and  two  maps. 

La  Question  des  Mythes.    By  Felix  Robiou.   Paris  :  Emile 
Bouillon.     Octavo.     2fr.  50c. 

An  interesting  and  learned  history  of  mediaeval  myths 
and  superstitions. 

La  Cour  de  Napoleon  III.    By  Pierre  De  Lano.    Paris : 
Victor  Havard.    Octavo.    3fr.  .50c. 

A  reprint  of  a  number  of  articles  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Figaro,  giving  an  account  of  the  Court  during  the 
Third  Empire. 

L  Americaine.     By   Jules    Claretie.    Paris :    *E.   Dentu. 
Octavo.    3fr.  50c. 

New  novel  dealing  with  the  Araencan  Colony  in  Paris, 
by  the  author  of  "  Prince  Zulah." 

Belles  du  Matin.     By  G.  Yoshida.     Pans :    Victor  Ha- 
vard.   Octavo.    3fr.  50c. 
Curious  study  of  Japanese  life  written  In  Eastern  style. 

Le  Roman   d'un   homme   raisonnable.     By  Potapenko. 

Paris :    (3almann-L6vy.    Octavo.    3fr.  50c. 

Russian  novel  adapted  and  translated  into  French  by 
Marina  Polonska. 

Acquitt^e.     By  Fortune  Du  Boisgobey.     Paris :    Plon, 
Nourrit  &  Co.    Octavo.    3fr.  50c. 
New  story  by  the  Wilkie  Collins  of  France. 

Fruits  Amers.    By  Madame  E.  Caro.    Pans  :    Calmann- 
L6vy.    Octavo.    3fr.  50c. 


CONTENTS   OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES. 
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Albemarle. — London. 

The  Lesson  of  the  London  County  Council  Election. 

The  New  Jacobitism.     Marquis  De  Ruvigny  and  Rasneval. 

Welsh  Disestablishment.     D.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Poor  and  Provision  for  Old  Age.    A.  J.  Whitaker. 

To  Kustendil  with  Prince  Ferdinand.    J.  D.  Bouchier. 

The  Revision  of  Criminal  Sentences.    M.  Crackanthorpe. 

The  Andover  Review. — Boston. 

The  Calvinistic  System  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Scripture. 
The  Perfecting  of  Jesus.     Rev.  C.  H.  Dickinson. 
The  Fountains  of  Authority  in  Religion.     F.  R.  Shipman. 
Contribution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  Modern  Religious 

Life. 
Possible  Progression  in  the  Punishment  of  Criminals.    W.  W. 

McLane. 

Antiquary. — London. 

Prehistoric  Rome. — Concluded.    Canon  Taylor. 
Researches  in  Crete.— III.    Dr.  F.  Haverfield. 

The  Arena. — Boston. 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro.    F.  "L.  Hoffman. 

The  Money  Question.     Hon.  John  Davis. 

Volapiik,  the  World  Language.     Alfred  Post. 

The  Speaker  in  England  and  America.    Henry  George,  Jr. 

Rational  Views  of  Heaven  and  Hell.     Rev.  Geo.  St.  Clair. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Some  of  its  Leaders.    A.  L.  Diggs, 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston. 

An  American  at  Home  in  Europe. — I.    William  H.  Bishop. 

A  Drive  through  the  Black  Hills.    Antoinette  Ogden. 

Admiral  Farragut.     Edward  K.  Rawson. 

American  Sea  Songs.     Alfred  M.  Williams. 

The  Limit  in  Battle  Ships. 

Federal  Taxation  of  Lotteries.    Thomas  McI.  Cooley. 

Some  Notes  on  French  Impressionism.     Cecilia  Waern. 

Legal  Disfranchisement. 

Literature  and  the  Ministry.    Leverett  W.  Spring. 


Bankers'  Magazine. 
The  Bank  Acts.    R.  H.  I.  Palgi-ave. 


-London. 


The  Beacon.— Chicago.    March. 


Halation. 

Vignettes.    Frank  M.  Sutcliff. 

Platinum  Toning.    James  Brown. 

Orthochromatic  Collodio-Bromide  Emulsion. 


J.  Waterhouse. 


Belford's  Monthly.— New  York. 

Senator  Hill  for  President.     Champion  Bissell   and   Edgar 

Wolcott. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter.     Herbert  Overleigh. 
The  Reactive  Lies  of  Gallantry.    Charlotte  P  Stetson. 
Thoughts  on  Matters  Lyric  and  Dramatic.    PYed.  Lyster. 
Why  it  will  be  Flower.    Frank  H.  Howe. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Edinburgh. 

On  Our  Army.    Gen.  Sir  A.  Alison. 

Personal  Names.    Sir  H.  Maxwell. 

Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel. 

Montrose  and  Dr.  Gardiner. 

The  Child  and  the  Savage  :  A  Study  of  Primitive  Man. 

The  Late  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant. 

History  of  Small  Holdings. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — London.    March. 

Laborers'  Accident  Insurance  in  Austria. 
The  French  Glove  Industry. 
The  British  Section  of  the'Chicago  Exhibition. 
The   Production  and  Consumption  of  Gas  in  the  Principal 
European  Cities- 


Bookman. — London. 

The  Carl  vies  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle.— VII. 

"Q."     With  Portrait.    Prof .  Minto. 

A  Talk  with  Mr.  Quiller  Couch.    ("  Q.")- 

Use  Frapan. 

Young  Oxford  in  Joui-nalism. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London. 

Colonists  in  Embryo.    C.  Withers. 

Concerning  the  Standards. 

Formed  for  Conquest.— New  Serial.    A.  E.  Wickham. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal.— London. 

Night  in  a  Fire  Station.    R.  Dowliug. 
Late  and  Early  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.     R.  Dowling. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  Editor  Pall  Mall  Gazette.    With  Portrait. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  Editor  of   the  Manchester  Guardian.    With 
Portrait. 

Cassier's  Magazine. — New  York.     March. 

Edwin  Reynolds,  the  Engineer. 

Centrifugal  Force  and  Resulting  Phenomena.  Charles  E. 
Emery. 

Automatic  Sprinklers. — II.    C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

The  Injector.— III.    Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 

The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Iron  Industry.    William  Kent. 

Mercurial  Columns.    A.  B.  Calkins. 

A  Triple-Expansion  Experimental  Engine.  Prof.  C.  H.  Pea- 
body. 

The  Production  of  Aluminum.— II.    E.  P.  Allen. 

The  Catholic  V/orld.— New  York. 

What  Nature  says  of  its  Creator.    Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan. 
George  von  Franckenstein.     Jos.  Alexander. 
Columbus  in  Portugal.     Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto. 
Human  Certitude  and  Divine  Faith.    Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard. 
The  Ancient  City  of  Dublin.     Katharine  Tynan. 
The   Third   Congress    of     Colored   Catholics.     Rev.    T.    M. 
OKeefe. 

The  Century    Magazine. — New  York. 

Our  Common  Roads.    Isaac  B.  Potter. 

The  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry. — II.    Edmund  Clarence 

Stedman. 
The  Mother  and  Birthplace  of   Washington.     Ella  Bassett 

Washington. 
Italian  Old  Masters :     Lotto.    W.  J.  Stillman 
The    "Wyoming"  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki.    Wm.   E. 

Griffls. 
The  Total  Solar  Eclipses  of  1889.    Edward  S.  Holden. 
Did  the  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures  ?    Edward  Robinson. 
Fishing  for  Pearls  in  Australia.    Hubert  P.  Whitmarsh. 
The  Ocean  Postal  Service.    Thomas  L.  James. 

Chambers's  Journal. — Edinburgh. 

Our  Coast  Life-Saving  Services. 
Student  Life  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Old  Maids.    Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Magic  Fingers.    By  One  Who  is  Blind. 

Chaperone  Magazine. — St.  Louis. 

The  Moors.    D.  C.  Allen. 

Boston:  A  Few  Spokes  in  the  Hub.    Albert  Walkley. 

The  Lac  des  Quatres  Cantons.    Madaline  Durant. 

Charities  Review. — New  York. 

Personal  Philanthropy,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Life  of  C.   L. 

Brace. 
The  Plain  Path  of  Reform.    Rev.  Washington  Gladden. 
Some  U.ses  of  Relief  in  Work.    George  B.  Buzelle. 
Kindergartens  for  the  Sightless.    John  Glenn. 
The  Cost  of  Living.    Victor  Rosewater. 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.    M.  M.  McBryde. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa. 
The  Siege  of  Yorktown.    Edward  C.  Ha^mes. 
The  French  and  Indian  War.    John'G.  iJicolay. 
Our  Educational  System.    W.  T.  Harris. 
The  Negro  in  America.    Henry  Watterson. 
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The  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master. 

Physical  Culture.— III.    J.  M.  Buckley. 

Development  of  Our  Industries  tlirough  Patents.  Helen  F. 
Shedd. 

The  Natural  History  of  Plants.— I.    Gerald  McCarthy. 

Capital  Invested  on  "the  Seas.     W.  W.  Carruth. 

Telegraphing  through  the  Air  without  Wires.  J.  Trow- 
bridge. 

Peasant  Life  in  Rus.sia.    Lillie  B.  C.  "Wyman. 

How  the  Blind  are  Taught.    John  P.  Ritter. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset.    Frances  E.  Willard. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.— Philadelphia. 

The  Young  Minister's  Field.     Rev.  J.  M.  McElroy. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jessup. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. — London. 
The  Proposed  Railway  to  the  Victoria  Lake. 

Clergyman's  Magazine. — London. 
New  Testament  Prophetic  Teaching.— VIII.    Rev.  A  .  Brown. 

Contemporary  Reviews. — London. 

Emperor  William. 
Forms  of  Home  Rule.    R.  T.  Reid. 
The  Evacuation  of  Egyi)t.    H.  Norman. 
Nonconformists  in  Political  Life.    Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
Christianity  in  the  East.     Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett. 
The  London  Progressives.    J.  Stuart. 
The  Real  Siberia.    F.  Volkhovsky. 
The  New  Star  in  Auriga.    Agnes  M.  Clarke 
The  Endowment  of  Old  Age.     Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
Spoken  Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern.    Prof.  Jannaris. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle.    Sir 
C.  Gavan  Duffy. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London. 

Lehmann,  Frederick  and  His  Friends — Some  Letters  and  Rec- 
ollections. 
A  Wreath  of  Laurels— Stories  of  Famous  Regiments. 
Early  Railway  Traveling. 
The  Balearics. 

The   Cosmopolitan. — New  York. 

Genoa— The  Home  of  Columbus.    Murat  Halstead. 
A  Romance  of  Old  Shoes.    Elsie  Anderson  De Wolfe. 
Torpedoes  in  Coa-st  Defen.se.    A.  M.  D'Armit,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Squid— A  Living  Opal.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Homes  of  the  Renaissance.    Wallace  Wood. 
The  Crew  of  a  Transatlantic  Liner.    William  H.  Rideing. 
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The  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions.  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows. 
Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America.  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson. 
Unshaken  Columnar  Truths  in  Scripture.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Across  Europe  in  a  Petroleum  Launch.    Thomas  Stevens. 

Goose  Shooting  on  the  Platte.    Oscar  K.  Davis. 

The  Status  of  the  American  Turf  .—II.    Francis  Trevelyan. 

Pole  Vaulting.    Malcolm  W.  Ford. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Forty-six  Footer.— I.  George  A.  Stewart. 

The  Connecticut  National  Guard.— III.  Lieut.  W.  H.  C.  Bowen. 

Mutual  Aid  Amongst  Animals.    George  E.  Walsh. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  Water  Front.    Charles  S.  Greene. 
Personal  Experiences  and  the  Fight  at  Wounded  Knee.  W.  E. 

Dougherty. 
The  Californian  of  the  Future.    Samuel  H.  Scudder. 
California  Lion  Hunting  with  Fox  Hounds.  Helen  E.  Bandini. 
The  Nebula  of  Iron.     Edward  S.  Holden. 
The  University  and  Practical  Life.    Caspar  T.  Hopkins. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 

Agassiz  at  Penikese.    David  Starr  Jordan. 

New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science  :  Astronomy     A.  D 

White. 
Involuntary  Movements.    Prof.  Joseish  Jastrow. 
Science  and  Fine  Art.— I.     Emil  Du  Bois- Raymond. 
Bacteria  in  our  Dairy  Products.    Prof.  H.  W.  Conn. 
The  Great  Earthquake  of  Port  Royal.    A.  B.  Ellis. 
Rapid  Transit.     Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Orchestral  Musical  Instruments.    Daniel  Spillane. 
Variations  in  Climate.     W.  H.  Larrabee. 
Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health.— I.    H.  Wager  and  A.  Herbert. 
Sketch  of  John  and  William  Bartram. 

The  Preacher's  Magazine. — New  York, 

Modem  Battlements.    Donald  Fraser,  D.D. 
Every  Precious  Thing.    Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
"The  Mills  of  God."     Rev.  R.  C.  Cowell. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia. 

Recent   Dogmatic   Thought   in   the   Netherlands.      Herman 

Bavinck. 
Genuin(>ness  of  Lsaiah  xl-xlvi.     Wm.  Henry  Green. 
Apostolicity  of    the    Ultimate    Test    of   Canonicity     W    M 

McPheetors. 
Christopher  ('olumbus.     Ethelb(>rt  D.  Warfield. 
Deacon  versus  Trustee.     .John  Fox. 
Willful  Desertion  a  (xround  for  Divorce.     Samuel  T.  Lowrie 
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The  Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va. 

Inspiration  and  the  Doctrines  of  Grace.    Robert  Watts,  D.D. 
Unconscious    Calvinism    of  Wesleyan    Theology.     Wm.    P. 

McCorkle. 
Methods  of  Theological  Education.    T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.D. 
Scientific  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  Prayer.    G.  D.  Armstrong, 

D.D. 
John  Wicklif.    Ethelbert  D.  Warfield. 
The  Origin  of  the  Visible  Church.    Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.D. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Boston. 

University  Settlements.    Edward  Cummings. 

The  Fundamental  Error  of  "  Kapital  and  Kapitalzins."    F.  B. 

Hawley. 
The  Bank  of  Venice.    Charles  F.  Dunbar. 
Professor  Loria's  Theory  of  Profit. 
Bond  Subsidies  to  Railroads  in  Nebraska. 
The  "Overproduction"  Fallacy. 


"With  Portraits  and 


Quiver.— London. 

Some  Interesting  Swedish  Institutions. 

Illustrations.     Countess  of  Meath. 
Housing  the  Houseless.     F.  M.  Holmes. 
Some  Curious  Chairs  in  our  Ancient  Chm-ches.  Sarah  Wilson. 


Review  of  the  Churches.— London. 

Dr.  Donald  Eraser.    With  Portrait.    Dr.  Oswald  Dykes. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism. With  Portraits.  Rev.  Principal  Cave,  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  T.  Davison  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Horton. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Interview  with  General  Booth  about  the  Work  in  India.  H.  S. 
Lunn. 

School  and  College.— Boston. 

Signiflcance  of  the  B.  A.  Degree.    James  M.  Garnett. 

Elementary  Botany  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges..  D.  H. 
Campbell. 

Methods  and  Results  of  Instruction  in  History.  C.  H.  Lever- 
more. 

Elia  in  Secondary  Schools.    Grace  L.  Deering. 


Scots  Magazine— Perth. 

The  Social  Progress  of  the  Highlands  since  1880. 
beath. 


A.  P.  Dun- 


Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York. 

The  Poor  in  Great  Cities  :  the  Social  Awakening  in  London. 
The  New  Parks  of  the  City  of  New  York.    E.  S.  Nadal. 
' '  Golden  Mashonaland. ' '    Frank  Mandy . 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.— III.    William  F.  Apthorp. 
Charles  Keene  of  "  Punch."    George  Somes  Layard. 
Historic  Moments :     The  Impeachment  Trial.     Edmund  G. 
Ross. 


Sunday  at  Home.— London. 


Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land.— XII. 
Hippolytus  of  Rome  and  the  New 
Stokes. 


Adelia  Gates. 
Testament.     Rev. 


The  Jain  Temple  at  Gwalior.    Rev.  G.  Merk. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.    A.  Schofield. 
Mr.  Spurgeon.     G.  H.  Pike. 
Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Holland.— III. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London. 

Modern  Preaching  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Memories  of  Ephesus.     Mary  Harrison. 

How  the  Bible  has  Come  to  Qs.  —II.     Canon  Talbot. 

In  and  About  the  Channel  Islands.     L.  Barbe. 

The  Stenographer. — Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States.    James  Edmunds. 
The  Difficulties  of  Verbatim  Reporting.    Walter  H.  Lewis. 

The  Treasury.— New  York. 

Essentials  of  the  Curriculum.    B.  P.  Raymond. 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.    Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler. 

The  United  Service.— Philadelphia. 

The  Building  of  the  Soldier.     Capt.  J.  E.  Pilcher. 

A  Lesson  from  History.     Capt.  Edward  Field. 

Riots,  and  Means  for  their  Suppression.  Capt.  Henry  Romeyn. 

Capture  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  "Surveyor."     Capt.  H. 

D.  Smith. 
Company  Discipline.    Lieut.  A.  M.  H.  Taylor. 
Marbot.    Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  George  Chesuey. 

University  Extension.- Philadelphia. 

Class  Work  in  University  Extension.    J.  H.  Penniman. 
Extension  Work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    F.J.  Turner. 
University  Work  in  Mathematics.     Edwin  S.  Crawley. 
An  Unknown  Quantity  and  One  Possible  Value.   H.  P.  Judson. 

The  University  Magazine. — New  York. 

Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages.  O.  B.  Super. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.     R.  Jaffray,  Jr. 
Princeton  Sketches.— VII.    George  R.  Wallace. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania.- IV.    E.  W.  Mumford. 

Welsh  Review. — Loudon. 

Welsh  Home  Rule.    A.  Thomas. 

The  Parliamentary  Franchise  in  Cape  Colony.     J.  G.  Swift 

McNeil. 
Welsh  Nationalism.    W.  L.  Williams. 

Political  Notes.     With  Portraits.    Dutchess  of  Kentucky. 
An  Irishman's  View  of  Welsh  Disestablishment.     Sir  T.  H. 

Grattan  Esmonde. 

Westminster  Review. — London. 


Mr.  Chamberlain's  Pension  Scheme. 
The  Lady  and  the  Law.  Matilda  M. 
G.  de  Molinari  on  Church  and  State. 
A  Study  of  Mr.  P.  Marion  Crawford. 
The  True  Aim  of  Education.    W.  J 


T.  Scanlon. 
Blake. 

Walter  Lloyd. 

Janetta  N.  Robinson.5 
Greenstreet. 


J.  G. 


Sacrificing  the  First  Born  :    England  and  Newfoundland.    E. 

R.  Spearman. 
An  Unknown  Country— the  United  States.    A.  A.  Hayes. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  7 

Easter  Week  in  Jerusalem. 
Bishops  Ignatius  and  Leopold  von  Leonrod. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Time  of  the  Christian  Persecu- 
tion in  Syria.— Concluded.    D.  Martens. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.    March. 

Reminiscences  of  Scandinavian  Travel.— Continued.  A.  von 
Drygalski.  ,  r^  ~ 

Through  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  to  the  Grand  Canon, 
alius.)    Dr.  H.  Credner.  ^  ,^^,      ^     ^^ 

Work  and  Discoveries  in  Geography  in  1890  and  1891.  Dr.  W . 
Ale. 

The  Netherlands.    Dr.  E.  Strassburger. 

Trade  and  Shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    Quarterly. 

March  5. 

Our  Children's  Eyes. 

A  New  DUrer  Biography.    T.  H.  Pantemus. 


March  19. 

Larks.    C.  Schwarzkopf. 

March  Sfi. 

The  Bismarck  Museum  at  Schonhausen.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 
Johaun  Amos  Comenius.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  von  Criegem. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  8. 

Granada.     B.  Kipper. 
Columbus.     With  Portrait. 

The  Trial  and  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  in  1793. 
Dr.  J.  Drammer. 

Heft  9. 
The  Greek  Church.    Dr.  H.  Joseph. 
Golden  Prague.    .1.  Peter. 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Regensburg.     With  Portrait. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung.— Berlin.     March  19. 
Dean  Church  on  the  Oxford  Movement.     R.  Buddensieg. 


CONTENTS  OF  REf/IElVS  AND    MAGAZINES. 
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Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau.    April. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— III. 

Emiu  Pasha.     By  Ouo  of  his  Former  Officers. 

Religion  without  Coufessiou— The  Prussian  Education  Bill. 

W.  Boude. 
Falling  Stars  and  Meteors,    (^^amille  Flammariou. 
Rembrandt  oi-  Ferdinand  Bol  'i    Max  Lautner. 
Sixteen  Years  in  Von  lianke's  Workshop.     T.  Wiedemann. 
Religious  Fanaticism  and  War.    1.  Frohschammer. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.    April. 

School  Legislation.     Prof.  W.  Rein. 
Homer  as  a  Painter  of  Character.    H.  Gumm. 
Carlyle's  Letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  1837-57.— I.    Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Preust. 
Nursing  Sisterhoods.    Prof.  F.  Konig. 
Italian  Lyric  Poetry.     F.  X.  Kraiis. 

Political  Correspondence.— The  School  Bill,  Austria,  etc. 
History  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Old  Prussian  State. 

Deutsche  Worte. — Vienna.    March. 

A  Vienna  Household  iu  Relation  to  Indirect  Taxation.    G. 

Rannig. 
The  Social  Question.    E.  de  Amicis. 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.    Heft  3. 

Outdoor  Life  in  Vienna.    V.  Chiavacci. 

The  Great  Treasure  of  the  Sultans  of  Morocco.     G.  Rohlfe. 

At  the  Cross  Roads— The  Schools  Bill. 

The  Influenza.    Dr.  W.  Hess. 

Christopher  Columbus.    C.  Palkenhorst. 

Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    March. 

Common  Schools  :  The  Only  Solution  of  the  Social  Question. 

J.  Selow. 
Myself.    With  Portrait.    Gabriele  Renter. 
Poems  by  Karl  Henckell  and  Others. 
German  "Translation  of  Maeterlinck's  "Intruder." 
William  Mackintire  Salter,  an  American  Ethical  Writer.     M. 

Brasch. 
How  Tewflk  became  Viceroy.    Dr.  Bernstein. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad. — Stuttgart. 

No.  22.    Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
Nos.  23  and  24.    Remarkable  Trees. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — Freiburg. 

Secret  Societies  in  China. 

Panama.— Concluded. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay.— Continued. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     March. 

Church  Life  in  Hungary.    Pastor  M.  Funke. 
Martin  Greifs  Francesca  de  Rimini.     Xanthipims. 
Admiral  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia.    Vice-Admiral  Batsch. 
German  Proverbs  about  the  Home. 

Kfitische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna.     March  1. 

Fiscal  Reform.     Dr.  G.  .1.  Guttman. 

Beginnings  of  Vienna  Journalism.    J.  A.  Fahr.  von  Heifert. 

Latest  about  Hypnotism.    R.  Grazer. 

March  1.5. 
The  German  Bohemian  Compromise. 
J.  A.  Comenius.    Dr.  B.  Munz. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.    March  1. 

Bossini.    Dr.  Max  Dietz. 
Rubinstein's  Book.    Max  Graf. 

March  10. 
Something  Rotten  in  the  State"  of  the  Musical  World. 
March  20. 
Analysis  of  "  L'Amico  Fritz."    M.  Graf. 

Nord  und  Sud. — Breslau. 

Count  Leo  Von  Caprivi.    With  Portrait. 

Architectural  Vienna.    J.  von  Falke. 

Criminality  in  Germany-     L.  Feld. 

The  Love  Story  of  the  Poet  Wieland.    R.  Has.sencamp. 

Henrik  Ibsen  as  a  Painter  of  Women.     L.  Marholm. 

Helene,  Duchess  of  Orleans.    Lily  von  Kretschmann. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.    March. 

Attempts  at  Educational  Reform  in  the  Olden  Times.    Dr.  .1. 

II  berg. 
Annette  von  Droste-HUl.shoff"s  "Christian  Year."    Prof.  K. 

Budde. 


Lyric  Poetry.    Otto  Harnack. 

Religious  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Schools.    Prof.  O.  Pflei 

dei'er. 
Political    (Correspondence.- The    Russian    Famine,   the    New 

Education  Bill  and  the  Power  of  the  Ultramontanes,  the 

Emperor's  Speech. 

Romanische  Revue. — Vienna.    February. 

The  Roumanian  National  Conference. 

The  Ru.sso-Turkish  War  in  1773.     Dr.  D.  Werenka. 

The  Liberation  of  the  Gypsies.    M.  Kogalniceanu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.— Berlin.    Heft  7. 

The  Dry  Dock  of  the  "  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com- 
pany "  at  Hamburg.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Adolf  Mcinzel.     With  Portrait. 

The  Chinese  Army.     Major  A.  D.  Pauli. 

The  New  German  Minister  in  Austria — Count  G.  Von  Kuen- 
burg.    With  Portrait.     Karl  Proll. 

Schweizerische   Rundschau. — Zurich.    March. 
A  Walking  Tour  Through  Finland.    K.  Spitteler. 


Sphinx. — London.     March. 

The  Striving  After  Perfection.    Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.     C.  Kiesewetter. 
Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Secret  Sciences. 

C.  du  Prel. 
The  Inner  Word  of  God.    J.  Tennhardt. 


Dr. 


Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach. 
March  1-t. 


-Freiburg. 


Father  Ande  Ledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits.    A.  Baumgartner. 
The  Buddhist  Craze.    J.  Dahlmau. 
Blaise  Pascal.— II.     W.  Kreiten. 

The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  With  Water. — Concluded. 
L.  Dressel. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  9. 

Isabella,  Countess  Albrizzi,  Venetian  Poetess.     G.  von  Ptm- 

berg. 
The  Carnival.    E.  M.  Vacano. 

The  Disease  of  Our  Age  and  How  to  Fight  It.    Dr.  Bilsinger. 
The  Irish  Celts.    I.  von  Pfingk-Harttung. 
Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.    With  Portrait.    G.  Dahms. 
Julius  Sturm.    With  Portrait. 
The  French  Trans-Sahara  Railway. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride. 
The  Empress  of  Austria's  Villa  at  Corfu.    F.  Gross. 
The  English  Army.    Alexander  Winter. 
World's  Fair. 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte. — Berlin. 

March. 
Constantinople  and  Its  People.     (Illus.)    J.  Stinde. 
The  History  of  German  Student  Life.    E.  Grosse. 
Africa  and  Her  Explorers.    With  Portraits.    G.  Rohlfs. 

April. 
In  Yellowstone  Park.    H.  Dalton. 
Menzel's  Sketches.     Dr.  O.  Doeriug. 
Mirabeau  in  Berlin.    Dr.  J.  Wychgram. 
The  Neapolitans.    F.  von  Zobeltitz. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.    C.  Gurlitt. 

Weather  Forecasts.     Dr.  W.  .J.  van  Bobber. 

Last  Year's  Work  in  the  Vienna  Theatre. 

The  Borghese  (Jallery.    Dr.  O.  Hornack. 

Aerial  Navigation  in  Relation  to  the  Navy.    N.  von  Engeln- 

stedt. 
The  100th  Birthday  of  John  Herschel.    Dr.  Klein. 
Moose  Hunting.    F.  Pardel. 
Hatfield  House.    W.  F.  Brand. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte    Deutsche   Monatshefte. — Braun- 
schweig. 

Through  Languedoc  and  Provence.    H.  Kestner. 

Count  >Iii-abeau.     With  Portrait.     R.  Prelss. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.    H.  Buschham- 

mer. 
The  Resting  Time  for  Plants.    A.  Fischer. 
The  Pre-Raphaelites  in  England.— I.     C.  Gurlitt. 


Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung. — Vienna. 
A.  Noel. 


Literature  and  Life. 

The  Hero  in  German  Romance. 

Alfred  Mci.ssner. 
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L'Amaranthe. — Paris.    March. 

A  Visit  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum.    H.  Buifenoir. 

Madame  des  Ursins.    E.  S.  Lantz. 

The  King  of  the  Mines  :  An  Alsatian  Legend.    P.  Andr6. 

Rossini.    Countess  Theodosia. 

Dancing  among  the  Ancients.    E.  S.  Lantz. 


L' Art.— Paris.    March  15. 

Comedy  of  To-day.    F.  L'homme. 

Auguste  Alexandre  Guillaumot,  Engraver.    E.  Viollet-le-Due. 

Japan  at  the  Louvre  Museum.     E.  Molinier. 

The  Guimet  Museum.— VII.    The  Religions  of  China.    C.  Ga- 

billot. 
"Women  Authors  of  the  Past.    "With  Portraits.    F.  L'homme. 
The  Right  of  Property  in  Art.— II.    E.  Romberg. 


Bibllotheque  Universelle. — Lausanne.    March. 

Genius  and  Opportunity.    P.  Shapter. 

The  Great  Note-issuing  Banks  of  Europe.— Continued.     Dr. 

"W.  Burckhardt. 
War  in  Europe.    E.  Tallichet. 
Pastor  Kneipp  and  His  Cure.    A.  F.  Suchard. 
The  Public  and  Private  Morals  of  Contemporary  Courts.    V 

de  Floriant. 
Chronigue— Parisian,  Italian,    German,    English,    Swiss   and 

Political. 


Chr6tin  Evangelique.— Lausanne.    March  20. 

The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.    A.  Berthoud. 
Port  Royal.— Concluded.    A.  Maulvault. 


Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litt6raires.— Paris.     March. 

Zola.    F.  Viele  Griffin. 

The  Socialization  of  Language.    G.  Saint-Mentz. 


L'Initiation.— Paris.    March. 

Studies  in  Orientalism.    Dr.  Gardener. 

Psychometry. 

Practical  Occultatism.    H.  PeUetier. 


Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.    March. 

The  Pacification  of  the  Relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

G.  de  Molinari. 
The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.    D.  Ballet. 
Review  of  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Sciences.    J. 

Lefort. 
The  Incidence  of  Protective  Duties.    P.  des  Essars. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  March  5. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

March  1. 

In  Flanders  1830-1840.— I.  Jules  Michelet. 

Revolutionary  Mobs  and  the  Parliamentary  System.    C.  Lom- 

broso. 
Contemporary  Style  and  its  Methods.    A.  Albalat. 
Utopias  :  On  a  Pamphlet  of  Tolstoi's.    Simon  "Var. 
The  True  System  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.    E.  Lintilhac. 
The  Protection  of  Intelligence.    Th.  de  Caer. 
Fiscal  Reform.     E.  Martineau. 
Ostriches  in  Algeria.    G.  Senechal. 

March  15. 

In  Flanders.— II.    Jules  Michelet. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  from  a  Ru.ssian  Point  of  "View. 

A  Hermit  of  the  Ural. 
The  Last  Encyclical  and  the  Policy  of  Pacification.     Jules 

Bon  jean. 
New  Forms  of  Democracy.    A.  Gavard. 
The  Taking  of  Thuan-An  and  its  Diplomatic  Consequences. 

P.  Destelan. 
The  Death  of  Paris.    Louis  Gallet. 


The  French  Navy.    H.  Montecorboli. 

Lord  Lamington  and  England  in  the  Mekong  "Valley.    P.  Le- 
hault. 


Reforme  Sociale.— Paris.     March  16. 

The  Question  of  Accidents  to  "Workmen.    J.  Michel. 
National  Property  and  How  it  Should  be  Used.   Hubert  "Valle- 

roux. 
The  Social  Condition  of  the  "Working  Classes  at  Mannheim,  in 

Baden.    A.  Raflielsvich. 
The  New  Law  of  Registration.    L.  Choisy. 
The  Question  of  the  "Homestead"  in  Italy.    Prof.  S.  S.  Ippo- 

lito. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris. 
March  1.      • 

A  Comedian  of  the  Revolution:  Dorfeuille.    A.  Lads. 
Scandinavian  Literature— Auguste  Strindberg.    C.  de  Casan- 
ave. 

March  1.5. 
Werther.    F.  Naquet. 
The  Claque  in  the  Theatre.    M.  Doublemain. 


Revue   Bleue. — Paris. 

March  .5. 

Piince  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    G.  Larroumet. 
Philosophy  and  the  Present  Time.    F.  Rauh. 

March  12. 

The  Great  Conde.    Due  d'Aumale. 

Greek  Journalists  and  Newspapers.    G.  Deschamps. 

March  19. 

Mysteries:  A  Fragment  of  a  Study  on  the  History  of  Belig-- 

ions.    F.  Raveisson. 
Emile  Augier,  Dramatist.    R.  Doumic. 
The  Feast  of  Reason  at  Paris.    F.  A.  Aulard. 

March  36. 

Paul  "Verlaine,  Author.    "W.  G.  Byvanek. 

Moltke,  According  to  His  Letters  to  His  Mother  and  His 

Brothers.    A.  Kamband. 
French  Artistic  Tradition.— I.  Impressionism. 


Revue  des   Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
March  1. 

The  Fight  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  (1653).    The  Due 

d'Auinaie. 
The  Secular  Games  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.    Gaston  Bois- 

sier. 
The  Papacy,  Socialism  and  Democracy.— III.    Anatole  Leroy- 

Beaulieu. 
A  "Visit  to  Athens.    Gaston  Deschamps. 
The  Emperor  "William  II.    His  Ministers  and  his  Policv     G 

Valbert. 

March  15. 

Diplomatic  Students.— HI.     The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  Due  de  Broglie. 
Contemporary  Novels  and  "Naturalism"  in  Germany.    M. 

Levy-Briin. 
Byzantine  Literature. 

The  Revolution  at  Toulon.    George  Duruy. 
Athens  in  the  Middle  Ages.    E.  Miintz. 
The  Natural  History  Collection    of   the  Princes  of   Conde. 

Gei-main  Bapst. 
Chateaubriand.    E.  M.  de  "Vogue. 


Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris.     March  15. 

Edouard  Rod's  Novel,    "La  Sacrifiee."    "With  Portrait.    G. 

Pelissier. 
The  Modern  School  of  French  Medal  Engravers.    P.  Gille. 
The  Socialist  Partv  in  Germany.     "With  Portrait  of    Karl 

Marx.  R.  KcBchile. 
Mimici-y  in  Plants.     H.  Coupin. 
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Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 

March  1. 

The  Place  of  Women  in  Politics.    Jules  Simon. 

Descartes,  Metaphj-sician.    J.  Bertrand. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.     F.  Sarcey. 

The  Truth  about  the  Present  Literary  Situation.    G.  Pelis- 

sier. 
Marriage  in  America  and  in  France.    E.  Faguet. 

March  15. 

Marriages.    Jules  Simon. 
Conde  in  Prison.     Due  d'Aumale. 
Japanese  Past  and  Present.    C.  Folley. 
The  Art  of  Motherhood.    Dr.  G.  Simon. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 
March  1.5. 

Australasia  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Federation.    A.  Salaig- 

nac. 
The  Campaigrn  of  1890-91  in  the  French  Soudan.— Concluded. 
The  French  m  the  United  States. 

Revue  Generale. — Brussels.    March. 

P.  of  Philii)pe  Gilbert  of  Louvain.    C.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin. 

The  Situation  of  the  Parties.     C.  Woeste. 

The  Armenian  Question.    J.  Leclercq. 

Letters  from  Florida.— Concluded.    V.  Watteyne. 

Paul  Bourget.    Henry  Bordeaux. 

Revue  Historique.— Paris.     March-April. 

History  of  Diplomacy.    A.  Girv. 

The  Manuscript  of  Talleyrand's  Memoirs.    A.  Stern. 

Their  Authenticity.     Pierre  Bertrand. 

Raoul  Glaber.     Ernest  Petit. 

The  PoUtical  Will  of  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine. 

Revue  de   I'Hypnotisme. — Paris.     March. 

A  New  Case  of  Automatic  Writing.    J.  Delboeuf . 

The  Mechanism  of  Hypnotic  Phenonaena  in  Hypnotic  Subjects. 

Dr.  Borillon. 
The  Law  on  Hypnotism  passed  by  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 

Deputies.     V .  Denyn  and  Dr.  P.  Van  Velsen. 

Revue  du  Monde    Catholique.— Paris.     March. 

The  Conquest  of  Lake  Tchad.     A.  du  Courrau. 
Civilization  among  the  Gauls— Charlemagne.    J.  A.  Petit. 
Pamell.    L.  N.  Godre. 

William  II.  of  Germany.— Continued.    H.  Frederic. 
The  Austrian  Alps.— Concluded.    G.  Maury. 


Revue  Philosophique.— Paris.     March. 

Hypnotism  and  Crime.    J.  Liegois. 
The  Nature  and  Measurement  of  Time.    G.  Lechalas. 
The  First  Developments  of  Language.     P.  Regnaud. 
The  Neo  Thorniste  Movement  in  the   Catholic  Church.    F.  Pi- 
ca vet. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris. 

Enslaved  Capitals.    The  Municipal  Government  of  the  Ca 
tals  of  Europe. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
March  5. 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.    M.  Chaper. 
Jean  Servais  Stas.  Scientist.     A.  W.  Hofmpnn. 
The  French  Population  at  the  Different  Epochs  of  its  Histo? 
J.  BertiHon. 

March  12. 

Demography  in  a  Hundred  Years.— Continued.    C.  Richet. 
The  Influence  of  Electric  Lighting  on  Plants.    J.  A.  Mout- 
pellier. 

March  19. 

The  Scientific  Work  of  Edmond  Becquerel.    J.  Violle. 

The  Depopulation  of   the  Marquesas  Islands.    M.  Marestang. 

March  26. 

The  Action  of  Cold  on  Plants.    H.  Jumelle. 
Cocaine  in  Surgery.    P.  Reclus. 
Criminality  among  Women.    G.  Ferrero. 
The  Speed  of  Trains. 


Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    March  15. 

Justice  and  Socialism  according  to  the  Revue  Philosophique. 

A.  Delon. 
The  Regulation  of  Labor  in  Mines  in  Belgium.     L.   Bertrand. 
The  Protection  of  Workmen  in  France.     H.  Greulich. 
Cabet  and  the  Icarians.— Continued.    A.  Holynski. 
Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disappearing.    H.  Brissac. 
Henrik  Ibsen.    Gervaise. 


Universite  Catholique. — Lyons.     March  15. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  to  the  French  Archbishops,  Bishops, 

and  Clergy. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Politics.    P.  Dadolle. 
Religious  Marriage  and  the  Divorce  Question.     A.  Bondinhon. 
The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Americans.     C.  de  Harlez. 
Cardinal  Mermillod.    A.  Ricard. 


ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome.    March  5. 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Miraculous  Conversion  of  the  Jew 
Ratishonne. 

The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.— Continued. 

The  Scholastic  Controversy  in  the  United  States.  An  exam- 
ination of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  reply. 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  French  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  etc.    The  French  Version. 

March  19. 

The  Atheism  of  Liberalism. 

On  the  Migration  of  the  Hittites.— Continued. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Reformers.    A  Historical  work  by  the 

Abl)€  Luigi  Anelli,  which  the  Civilta  strongly  condemns. 
A  Communication  from  Monsignor  Ireland,  Archbishop   of 

St.  Paul. 


La  Nuova  Antologia. — Rome.     March  1 


G.  Negri. 


William  II.  and  his  Reign.     G.  Boglietti. 

The  Universal  Flood  in  the  Babylonian  Legends. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.    Lieut. -Gen.  C.  Corsi. 

The  Origin  of  the  Etruscans.    E.  Brizio. 

On  Determinism.     Part  1.    F.  D'Ovidio. 

Rossini  in  his  Native  Land.    T.  Casini. 


March  16. 

With  the  Habab  Tribe.     Notes  from  a  Diary.     Colonel  O. 

Baratieri. 
Population  and  Wealth.    A.  J.  De  Johannis. 
San  Marino  and  San  Leo.    C.  Ricci. 
On  Determinism.     Part  II.    F.  D'Ovidio. 
National  Railroads  and  State  Defences.    G.  Goiran. 
The  Rossini  Centenary.     G.  A.  Biaggi. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — Florence.    March  1. 

The  Legal  Position  of  Women  according  to  Recent  Legrisla- 

tion.    A.  Brunialti. 
A  Recent  Work  on  the  United  States  of  America.     R.  Mazzei. 
A.  V.   Vecchi,    and   his    History  of    Naval  Warfare.      Vico 

d'Aciabo. 
Between  Romance,  Hypothesis  and  Reality.    T.  Catani. 
The  Last  Odes  by  G.  Carducci.    G.  Fortebracci. 
A  Letter  from  the  Abbe  Stoppani  to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII., 

Written  in  Justification  of  One  of  His  Books. 

March  16. 

Torquato  Tasso,  as  Described  by  Goethe.    Carlo  Sagre. 

The  Crimean  Expedition  :  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Pied 

montese  Officer.— Continued.    A.  du  Saint-Pierre. 
The  Esemeron.— III. — Continued    A.  Stoppani. 
Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronave  and  her  Family.— Continued. 

Duchess  Theresa  Ravaschieri. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Republic— Continued. - 

A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 
Roberto  Stuart :    An  Obituary  Notice.    P.  Bracci. 


Rivista  Internazionale  d'Igiene.— Naples. 

The  Use  of  Massage  m  Neuro-patholosry.    A  Bumm. 
Notes  on  Bacteriology  and  on  Public  Hygiene. 


La  Scuola  Positiva.— Naples.     March  15. 

Crimes  against  the  Right  of  Free  T^abor.    E.  Ferri. 
Preventive  Detention.    R.  Garotalo. 
Emile  de  Laveleye.    F.  S.  Nitti. 
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THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


L'Aven^.— Barcelona.    February. 

Christmas  at  Beyaroles.  J.  Pons  y  Massaven. 
Popular  Anthropology.  Ignasi  Valenti  Vivo. 
The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Catalonia.    J.  Casao  Carbo. 

Espana  Moderna. — Madrid.    March  15. 

Questions  Connected  with  Columbus'  First  Voyage.     Adolfo 

de  Castri. 
Archaeology  and  the  Plastic  Arts  in  the  Theatre.   J.  R.  Melida. 


The  Popular  Idea  of  Columbus.    C.  F.  Dure. 
Survey  of  Foreign  Politics.    Emilio  Castelar. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid.    March  15. 

Literary  Events  of  189(1.     M.  de  Paian. 
Hernan  Perez  del  Pulg.ar.— Continued.    F.  Villa  Real. 
Questions  of  International  Law.    M.  Amador. 
The  Catalan  Novelist,  Pin  y  Soler.    A.  Pons. 
The  Instruction  and  Social  Education  of  Women.     J.  M.  E. 
Perez. 


THE   DUTCH    MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    March. 

Ruskin  and  the  St.  George's  Guild.    Prof.  Quack. 

Potgieter  II.    J.  H.  Greenewegen. 

Tropical  Reminiscences.    Prof.  Hubrecht. 

Amos  Comenius.    Prof.  Baron  de  Geer  van  Juttaas. 

Bourget's  "  Sensations  de  I'ltalie."    Prof,  van  Hamel. 


Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. — Amsterdam. 
March. 

J.  J.  van  de  Sande  Bakhuysen.     Art  Causerie.     Lodewlje. 

Mulder. 
A  Walk  Through  Paris.    G.  Verschnuur. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 


Dag  ny . — Stockholm. 

On  Mixed  Schools.    Ellen  Fries. 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Contemporary   Spain's   most  eminent 

Authoress.    G.  Bjorkman. 
Reflections  on  the  Dress  Reform  Question.    M.  G. 
Communications  from  the  Fredrika-Bremer  Society. 

Danskeren. — Kolding,  Denmark.    March. 

Arne  Garborg's  "  Weary  Men"  Reviewed  by  F.  Jungersen. 
Reminiscences  of  W.  A.  Wexe  and  his  Friends.    F.  Wexelsen. 
A  Critical  Sketch  of  Ingeman's  Life.    Ida  Falbe  Hansen. 
Germ.an  Literature  of  Later  Years.    S.  K.  Sorensen. 

Ord  och  Bild.— Stockholm. 
No.  1. 

Oscar  11.    From  the  painting  by  O.  Bjorck  in  the  Oscar-saton 

at  Drottningholm. 
Santa  Birgitta.    Fresco  painting  by  Carl  Larrson-    Adapted 

for  Ord  och  Bild  by  the  artist. 
The  Decrease  of  Consumption.    Cort  WaUis. 
A  New  Year's  Visit  in  the  Country  in  1840. 
Art.    The  New  Church  of  Nacka.    With  three  sketches  by  G. 

Ringstrom. 
Music— Mozart.    With  Portrait.    Lay. 

Wilhelmina  Norman-Neruda.    With  Portrait.    E.  G. 

No.  2. 

Waterfall.    From  the  painting  by  Marcus  Larsson. 

The  Watering-place  under  the  Birches.    From  the  painting  by 

Ed.  Bergh. 
Venice.    Tor  Hedberg. 
Two  Swedish  Landscape  Painters— Marcus  Larsson  and  Ed. 

Bergh.    G.  Nordensvan. 
A  New  Year's  Visit  to  the  Country  in  1840.— Concluded. 
Guy  de  Maupassant.    With  Portrait.    Hellen  Lindgren. 
Viktor  Rydberg  and  his  later  works.    Oscar  Levertin. 


Samtiden. — Bergen. 

No.  I. 
Features  of  American  Social  Life. 
Nietsche  in  France.    T.  de  Wyzewa. 
The  Russian  Bastille.    George  Kennan. 
The  Woman  in  the  Twentieth  Centui'v.    Paul  Lafitte. 
The  Daily  Press  of  Europe.    Eugene  Dubiff. 

No.  2. 
"  Lectures  to  Workmen" — What  they  are  and  may  be.    Dr. 

Brunchorst. 
Messalina  HjaLmar  Christensen. 

Svensk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 
No.  I. 

The  Union  Question  from  a  Swedish  Point  of  view.    Orvar 

Svenske. 
Mixed  Schools  and  Public  Schools. 
Viktor  Rydberg's  New  Works.    Ed.  OIkman. 
"Gosta  Borling's  Saga,"  by  Selma  Lagerlof.    Reviewed  by 

Helena  Nyblom. 

No.  2. 

The  Union  Question   from   a   Swedish   Point   of   View.— H. 

Orvar  Svenske. 
Leaves  from  a  Note-book.    Philosophical  Aphorisms. 
A  German  View  of  Swedish  Literary  History. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.     March. 

Arnold  Bocklin.     Emil  Hannover. 

The  Transportation  to  Siberia.    F.  Stnckenberg. 

A  Visit  to  Belgium.     Dr.  G.  Brandes. 

Seven  Letters  from  Hans  Andersen  to  Jonas  Collins,  Sr. 

English  Sonnets  up  to  Milton's  Time.    Dr.  A.  Hansen. 

Norwegian  Literature.    Dr.  Vald.  Vedel. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   of  Magazine   Titles   used   in   this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Science. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Aut.  Antiquary. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AR.  Aiido%-er  Re\-iew. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  A.sclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.  Beacon. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

Cas.M  Cassiers  Magazine. 

CEev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C"W.  CathoUc  ■World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Re\'iew     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

El.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 


E'WR. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F. 

Forum. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

GGM. 

Goldthwaite's       Geographical 

Magazine. 

GB. 

Greater  Britain. 

GM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

GOP. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

GT. 

Great  Thoughts. 

G'W. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Help. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

HM. 

Home  Maker. 

HR. 

Health  Record. 

lA. 

Monthly  Illustrated  American. 
Igdrasil. 

ifk. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

InM. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

IrER. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

IrM. 

Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 

JEd. 

JMSI. 

Journal  of  the   Military  Ser- 

vice Institution. 

JAES. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n   of   En- 

gineering Societies. 

JRCI. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

JurR. 

Juridical  Review. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

KO. 

King's  Own. 

LAH. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

LQ. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

LudM. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

^I- 

Lyceum. 
Month. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

MAH. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

MisR. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

MisH. 

Mon. 

MM. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Monist. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Mus. 

Music. 

MP. 

Monthly  Packet. 

MR.  Methodist  Review. 

NAR.        North  American  Review. 

NatR.       National  Review. 

NatM.       National  Magazine. 

NC.  Nineteenth  Century. 

NE.  New  Euglauder  and  Yale  Re- 

view. 

NEM.        New  England  Magazine. 

NR.  New  Review. 

NW  New  World. 

NH.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

NN.  Nature  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

OD.  Our  Day. 

OM.  Overland  Monthly. 

PhrenM.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

PL.  Poet  Lore. 

PQ.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

PRR  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

PR.  Philosophical  Review. 

PS.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

PSQ.         Political  Science  Quarterly. 

PsyR.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Q.  Quiver. 

QJEcon.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

QR.  Quarterly  Review. 

RR.  Review  of  Reviews. 

RC.  Review  of  the  Churches- 

SC.  School  and  Collejfe. 

ScotGM.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

ScotR.      Scottish  Review. 

Scots.        Scots  Magazine. 

Scrib.        Scribner's  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

SunM.       Sunday  Magazine. 

SunH.       Sunday  at  Home. 

TB.  Temple  Bar. 

Treas.       Treasury. 

UE.  University  Extension. 

UM.  University  Magazine. 

US.  United  Service. 

USM.        United  Service  Magazine. 

WelR.       Welsh  Review. 

WR.  Westminster  Review. 

YE.  Young  England. 

YM.  Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  April  nunabers  of  periodicals. 


AJI  the  articles  iu  the 


Abelard,  The  Temper  of,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomas,  HomR. 
Africa  ; 

Parliamentary  Franchise  in  Cape  Colony,  WelR. 

Khamaland,  F.  E.  Harman,  LudM,  Mar. 

Proposed  Railway  to  Victoria  Lake,  ChMisI. 

Mombasa  Railway,  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  FR. 
Agassiz  at  Penikese,  David  S.  Jordan,  PS. 
Air,  Bad.  and  Bad  Health-I.,  H.  Wager  and  A.  Herbert,  PS. 
Alaska,  The  Totem  Poles  of,  lA. 

Aluminum,  The  Production  of— II.,  E.  P.  Allen,  CasM,  Mar. 
American  Institutions  Traced  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  NatM. 
Amsterdam,  W.  O.  Tristam,  GW. 
Animals,  Mutual  Aid  Amongst,  George  E.  Walsh,  O. 
Architecture,  Pessimism  of  Modem,  J.  H.  Edelmann,  EngM. 
Armies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

The  Building  of  the  Soldier,  Capt.  J.  E.  Pilcher,  US. 

Company  Discipline,  Lieut.  A.  M.  H.  Taylor,  US. 

On  Our  Army,  Gen.  Sir  A.  Allison,  Black. 

Episodes  of  Canadian  Military  Life,  Col.  Mitchell,  LudM, 

A  Wreath  of  Laurels— Famous  Regiments,  C, 
Artists,  Famous  and  their  Works— I  v.:  Hans  Makart,  MM. 
Art  Treasures,  The  Walters  Collection  of,  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

MAH. 
Astronomy  : 
New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science:  Astronomy.  PS. 
Women's  Work  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  H.  L  Reed, 
NEM 


Solar  Spots  and  their  Significance,  W.  T.  Lynn,  LH. 

The  Great  Sun  Spot  and  its  Influence,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 

Connection  between  Sun  Spots  and  Magnetic  Storms,  K. 

The  Moon,  Sir  R.  S.  Ball,  GTW. 

"  New  "  and  Variable  Stars,  J.  E.  Gore,  GM. 

The  New  Star  in  Auriga,  Agnes  N.  Clarke,  CR. 

Astronomy  Without  a  Telescope,  J.  E.  Gore,  MP. 
Athletics  :  Pole- Vaulting,  Malcolm  W.  Ford,  O. 
Australasia : 

South  Australia  and  Victoria  Compared,  BTJ.  Mar. 

Australia's  Message  to  India,  Rev.  G.  Ensor,  ChMisI. 

The  Attack  on  the  Credit  of  Australasia,  NC. 
Austrian  Stud  Farms,  F.  Wrench,  NC. 
Authors  and  Men  of   Letters,  Clerical,  Prof.  T.   W.   Hunt, 

HomR. 
Babes.  Milk  for,  Louise  E.  Hogan,  Lipp. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  Significance  of  the,  J.  M.  Gariiett, 

SC. 
Bacteria  in  our  Dairy  Products,  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  PS. 
Balearic;  Islands  and  Islanders,  C. 

Baptism,  The  Word  of  God  in.  Rev.  J.  Tomllnson,  LuthQ. 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York,  R.  H.  Titherington,  MM. 
Bartram,  John  and  William,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Str,  Mar. 
Bible  and  Bible  Criticism  : 

How  the  Bible  has  Come  to  us.  Canon  Talbot,  SunM 

Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Higher  Criticism, 
RC.  Mar. 
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Biography  and  Biographies,  TB. 
Birds  : 

Plea  for  the  Sparrow,  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Mac. 

Spring  Plumage,  F.  A.  Fulcher,  YE. 
Black  Forest,  From  the,  to  the  Black  Sea— III.,  F.  D.  Millet, 

Harp. 
Black  Hills,  ~A  Drive  through  the.  Antoinette  Ogden,  AM. 
Blackie,  Professor,  Harry  Howe  on,  Str,  Mar. 
Blind,  Education  of  the.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  Mar. 
Blind,  How  the,  are  Taught,  John  P.  Ritter,  Chant. 
Botanical  Instruction,  Current  Methods  in,  C.  Macmillan,  Ed. 
Botany,  Elementary,  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  SC. 
Bourget,  Paul,  G.  Smith  on,  GM. 
British  Columbia,  Canon  Beanlands,  JRCI,  Mar. 
Brothers  of  Nazareth  :   A  Working  Brotherhood,  Edith  Sel- 
lers, NH. 
Buddhism,  The  Theistic  Evolution  of,  J.  E.  Carpenter,  NW. 
Buddhist  Doctrine  and  Ethics,  The  Essentials  of,  IJE. 
Burial  Monopoly,  The,  of  Paris,  Edmund  R.  Spearman,  F. 
Burmah  :    Professor  D.  C.  Gilmore  on,  MisR. 
Bushnell,  Dr.  Horace,  Rev.  C.  L.  Cuyler  on,  Treas. 
Cabmen  :    On  and  off  the  Ranks,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  GW. 
California : 

The  Californian  of  the  Future,  S.  H.  Scudder,  OM. 

California  Lion  Hunting  with  Fox  Hounds,  H.  E.  Bandini,  OM. 

The  University  and  Practical  Life,  Caspar  T.  Hopkins,  OM. 

Californian  Deserts,  CJ. 
Calvinism    of    Wesleyan     Theology,     Unconscious,    W.    P. 

McCorkle,  PQ. 
Calvinistic  System  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Scripture,  AR, 

The  Outlook,  T.  E.  Moberly,  GB,  Mar. 

Impressions  of  the  Northwest,  M.  Davitt,  NC. 

Canadian  Military  Life,  Col.  Mitchell,  LudM,  Mar. 
Canonioity,  Apostolicity  the  Ultimate  Test  of,  W.  W.  McPhee- 

ters,  PRR. 
Carlyle,  Thomas  : 

Conversations  and  Correspondence,  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  CR. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 

Letters  to  and  of  Carlyle,  Varuhagen  von  Ense,  NewR. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Third  Congress  of  Colored  Catholics,  CW. 

Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,  The,  T.  Bouquillon, 
EdRA. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  W.  S.  Lilly,  NewR. 

Holy  Coat  and  Question  of  Miraculous  Healing,  SunH. 
Celtic  Influence  on  European  Civilization,  Ly,  Mar. 
Centrifugal  Force  and  Resulting  Phenomena,  C.  E.  Emery, 

CasM,  Mar. 
Certitude,  Human,  and  Divine  Faith,  Rev.  F.  S.  Chatard,  CW. 
Channel  Islands,  In  and  About  the,  Louis  Barbe,  SunM. 
Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York,  N.   M.   McBryde, 

CRev. 
Chemistry,  Frank  Ballard,  YM. 

Chicago,  Early  Visitors  to,  Edward  G.  Nason,  NEM. 
Child  and  Savage,  Black. 

Choirs,  Surpliced  Boy,  In  America,  S.  B.  Whitney,  NEM. 
Christ,  The  Historic  and  the  Ideal,  C.  C.  Everett,  NW. 
Christ,  Jesus,  in  His  Methods  of  Teaching,  HomR. 
Christendom,  Reunion  of  :    Toward  the  Civic  Church,  Help. 
Christianity  in  the  East,  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  CR. 
Christianity,  The  Evolution  of,  Lyman  Abbott,  NW. 
Church,  The  Baptist,  in  New  York,  R.  H.  Titherington,  MM. 
Church  of  England  : 

Declaratory  Acts  and  the  Reform  of  Convocation,  MH. 

The  Church  and  the  Labor  Movement,  W.  H.  Wilkins,  NH. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  NH. 
Church  Folk-lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux,  NH. 
Church  Unity,  A.  A.  Ort,  LuthQ. 
Church,  the  Visible,  Origin  of,  A.  J.  Baird,  PQ. 
Churches  :    Curious  Chairs  in  Our  Ancient  Churches,  Q. 
City  Management,  Western  Modes  of,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Civil  War:    Capture   of   the  U.    S.    Revenue   Cutter    "Sur- 
veyor," US. 
Climate,  Variations  in,  W.  H.  Larrabee,  PS. 
Clifford,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  YM. 

Coaching  :    Four-in-Hand  Driving,  C.  D.  English,  Lipp. 
Coal :    Our  Anthracite  Supply  and  Its  Distribution,  J.  S.  Har- 
ris, F. 
Coast  Defense,  Torpedoes  in,  A.  M.  D'Armit,  U.S.A.,  Cos. 
College,  The  Hebrew  Union,  History  of.  Men. 
Colleges  :  Essentials  of  the  Curriculum,  B.  P.  Raymond,  Treas. 
College  President,  The,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  EdRA. 
Color  Blindness,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wright,  NC. 
Columbus,  Christopher  : 

Christopher  Columbus,  W.  F.  Poole,  D. 

Columbus  in  Portugal,  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto,  CW. 

Genoa — The  Home  of  Columbus,  Murat  Halstead,  Cos. 

The  Mystery  of  Columbus,  Eugene  Lawrence,  Harp 

Christopher  Columbus,  E.  D.  Warfield,  PRR. 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  The— III.,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Bowen,  O. 
Conscience,  The,  C.  N.  Starcke,  IJE. 

Consciousness,  Conservation  of  Spirit  and  Origin  of,  Mon. 
Corbin,  Margaret,  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Washington,  lA. 
County  Council  of  London  : 

Let  London  Live  :  John  Burns,  NC. 

The  "Progressive"  Victory,  C.  A.  Whitmore,  NatR. 

The  London  Progressives,  J.  .Stuart,  CR. 


Crawford,  F.  Marion,  J.  N.  Robinson,  WR. 

Criminals.  Possible  Progression  in  the  Punishment  of,  AR. 

Criminal  Suggestion,  On,    Prof.  J.  Delboeuf,  Mon. 

Criticism,  Is  the  Higher,  Scientific  ?    Prof.  F.  Brown,  HomR. 

Deacon  ivrsus  Trustee.  John  Fox,  PRR. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  The  Education  of  the,  Edward  Salmon,  Str, 

Mar. 
Democratic  Party,  The  Crisis  of  the,  F. 
Disfranchisement,  Legal,  AM. 

Divine  Truth,  Importance  of,  A.  J.  Brown,  LuthQ. 
Divorce,  C.  W.  Smith,  H.  L.  Sibley  and  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 

MR. 
Divorce,  Willful  Desertion  a  Ground  of,  S.  T.  Lowrie,  PRR. 
Doginatic  Thought,  Recent,  in  the  Netherlands,  H.  Bavinck, 

PRR. 
Drummond,  Wm.,  First  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  NatM. 
Dublin,  The  Ancient  City  of,  Katherine  Tynan,  CW. 
Dutch  Republic,  American  Institutions  Traced  to  the,  NatM. 
Earth,  The,  How  Long  can  it  Sustain  Life  ?    Sir  Robert  Ball, 

FR. 
Earthquake  of  Port  Royal,  The  Great,  A.  B.  Ellis,  PS. 
Easter  Legends  and  Customs,  J.  Carter  Beard,  Dem. 
Eastern  Travel,  Black. 

Economic  Reform  Short  of  Socialism.  E.  B.  Andrews,  IJE. 
Education,  see  also  contents  of  Education,  Educational  Eeview  : 

Public  School  Pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
EdRA. 

The  Prussian  Elementary  Education  Bill,  N.  M.  Butler,  EdRA. 

The  Catholic  Controversy  about  Education,  T.  Bouquillon, 
EdRA. 

Mr.  Sully's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  EdRA. 

Pleasui-e  and  Pain  in  Education,  Miss  M.  S.  Gilliland,  IJE. 

Methods  of  Theological  Education,  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  PQ. 

Our  Educational  System,  W.  T.  Harris,  Chaut. 

Educational  Development  in  the  Northwest,  R.  S.  Robertson, 
MAH. 

The  True  Aims  of  Education,  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  WR. 
Egypt: 

The  Evacuation  of  Egypt,  H.  Norman,  CR. 

Egyptian  Sketches,  S.  J.  Weyman,  L.  H. 
Emigration  Problem,  The,  M.  EUinger,  Men. 
Engineering,  Worthless  Government,  Wm.  N.  Black,  EngM. 
Ephesus.  Memories  of,  Mary  Harrison,  SunM. 
Episcopal  Church,  Contribution  of,  to  Modern  Religious  Life, 

AR. 
Famine,  Nihilism  and  the.  Countess  Norraikow,  Lipp. 
Parmer,  Reciprocity  and  the.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  NAR. 
Farmers'  Alliance,  The,  and  Some  of  its  Leaders,  A.  L.  Diggs,  A. 
Farragut,  Admiral,  Edward  K.  Rawson,  AM. 
Federate  the  Empire,  How  to.  Sir  C.  Tupper,  NC. 
Fiction  :  The  Tyranny  of  the  Novel,  E.  Gosse,  NatR. 
Fiction,  Recent,  William  M.  Payne,  D. 
Finance  : 

The  Money  Question,  Hon.  John  Davis,  A. 

Money  and  Usury,  Henry  Clews,  NAR. 

Geometrical  Methods  of  Treating  Exchange  Value,  Monop- 
oly and  Rent,  H.  Cunynghame,  EconJ,  Mar. 

Influence  of  Opinion  on  Markets,  A.  Ellison,  EconJ,  Mar. 

Trusts  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  J.  Jenks,  EconJ,  Mai-. 
Fire  Protection  :  Automatic  Sprinklers— II.,  CasM,  Mar. 
Food  :  Early  English  Fare,  C.  Cooper,  GM. 
Franckenstein,  George  von,  Jos.  Alexander,  CW. 
Free  Trade  Tendencv  of  William  II..  Poultney  Bigelow,  F. 
French  and  Indian  "War,  The,  John  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut. 
Genoa  :  The  Home  of  Columbus,  Murat  Halstead,  Cos. 
German  History,  Two  Great  Decades  of,  C.  H.  Cooper,  D. 
German  Without  a  Master— II.,  Prof.  A.  de  Rougemont.  Dem. 
Germans,  The,  as  Emigrants  and  Colonists,  F.  H.  Geffcken,  F. 
Germany :  The  German  Crisis  and  the  Emperor,  Dr.  Bam- 

burger,  NewR. 
Germany,  Emperor  William  of,  CR. 
Gifford  and  Keats,  Prof.  D.  Masson,  NC. 
Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  Rev.  M.  Fuller,  NH. 
Glad-stone-Hartington  Controversy,  The,  FR. 
Glove  Industry  in  France,  The,  BTJ,  Mar. 
Grace,  Inspiration  and  Doctrines  of,  Robert  Watts,  PQ. 
Grant,  Col.  J.  A.,  Black. 
Greek,  The  Study  of,  in  Germany,  EdRA. 
Greek :  Spoken  Greek,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Prof.  Jannaris, 

CR. 
Gremin,  Frederic  Melchoir,  A  Paris  Correspondent  of  1753, 

Long. 
Guilds  of  the  City  of  London,  Charles  Welch,  NH. 
Hampshire  Moor,  Rose  G.  Kingsley.  EI. 
Hampton  Coilrt,  Mac. 

Hartington-Gladstone  Controversy,  The,  F.  Greenwood,  FR. 
Haydon,  Ben.jamin  Robert,  TB. 

Heaven  and  Hell,  Rational  Views  of.  Rev.  G.  St.  Clair,  A. 
History,  Methods  and  Results  of  Instruction  in,  SC. 
Holland  : 

Religious  Life  and  Thought,  SunH. 

About  Amsterdam.  W.  O.  Tristam,  GW. 
Horse-Racing  :  The  Status  of  the  American  Turf.— II.,  O. 
Horse  World  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Hunting  :  Goose-Shooting  on  the  Platte,  Oscar  K.  Davis,  O. 
Hus,  John,  Rev.  G.  F.  Benringer,  LuthQ. 
Imafto  Dei,  Rt   Rev.  Robert  Balgarnie,  HomR. 
Immigration,  A  Study  of,  J.  B.  Weber  and  C,  S.  Smith,  NAK. 
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Impeachment  Trial,  The,  Edmund  G.  Ross,  Scrib. 
Impressionism,  French,  Some  Notes  on,  Cecilia  Waern,  AM. 
India,  A  Generation  of  Christian  Progress  in,  MisR. 
Indians  :  Exodus  of  the  Utes,  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  LAH. 
Indians,  Pi-esent  Status  of  the.  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  LAH. 
Industries.  Development  of  our,  through  Patents,  Chaut. 
Insurance : 

Laborer's  Accident  Insurance  in  Austria,  BTJ.,  Mar. 

National  lusuranc'e  :  Old  Age  Pensions,  J.  F.  Moulton,  FR. 

Mr.  Chaml)erlain"s  Scheme,  WR. 

The  Endowment  of  Old  Age,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  CR. 
Invention.  How  an,  is  Made,  Albert  D.  Pentz.  EngM. 
Ireland  :  Forms  of  Home  Rule,  R.  T.  Reid,  CR. 
Iron  Industry,  The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Wm.  Kent,  CasM,  Mar. 
Isaiah  xl-xlvi,  Genuinene.ss  of,  Wm.  Henry  Green,  PRR. 
Italy,  King  Humbert  of.  Portraits  of,  Str,  Mar. 
Italv,  Queen  Marguerite  of,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Mar. 
Italian  Old  Masters :  Lotto,  W.  J.  StilLman,  CM. 
Japan : 

Signs  of  the  Times  in  New  Japan,  Prof.  M.  Ichiara,  OD. 

Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America,  J,  L,  Atkinson, 
OD. 

The  Great  Earthquake.  Mrs.  E.  Hart,  LH. 

Japanese  Customs,  F.  T.  Pigott,  FR. 
Java  :  Culture  System,  W.  B.  Worsfold,  GB,  Mar. 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  Rev.  J.  W.  Schwartz,  LuthQ. 
Jesus,  the  Perfecting  of,  C.  H.  Dickinson,  AR. 
Journalism  : 

Young  Oxford  m  Joumali.sm,  Bkman. 

The  Australian  Press,  GB,  Mar. 

Early  Davs  of  French  Newspapers.  Rev.  W.  Burnet,  GW. 
Keats  and  Gifford,  Prof.  D.  Mas.son,  NC. 
Keene,  Charles,  of  "Punch,"  George  S.  Layard,  Scrib. 
Kindergartens  for  the  Sightless,  John  Glenn,  CRev. 
Knox.  Alexander,  and  his  Friends,  Mrs.  Crosse,  TB. 
Kuenen.  Abraham,  C.  H.  Toy,  NW. 
Labor  Problems  : 

Origin  of  the  Eight  Hours  System  at  the  Antipodes,  EconJ, 
Mar. 

The  Labor  Platform,  Old  Style,  G.  Howell,  NewR. 

Co-operation  in  Ireland.  Ly,  Mar. 
Lake  Region  of   America,  The  Ancient,  James  Richardson, 

Harp. 
Lampreys  of  the  Severn  and  Teme,  C.  Parkinson,  Long. 
Land  :  History  of  Small  Holdings,  Black. 
Languages,  The  Learning  of.  Philip  G.  Hamertou,  F. 
Lasalle  and  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  MM. 
Law  and  Order  Movement,  Historical  Sketch  of,  LAH. 
Lehmann.  Frederick,  and  his  Friends,  C. 
Life-Saving  Apparatus  on  the  Coast,  CJ. 
Literature  : 

Can  English  Literature  be  Taught  ?  B.  Matthews,  Ed  RA. 

Literature  and  the  Ministry,  Leverett  W.  Spring,  AM. 
Living,  The  Cost  of,  Victor  Ro.sewater.  CRev. 
London,  The  Social  Awakening  in,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Scrib. 
London  and  New  York,  Municipal  Problems  of,  Albert  Shaw, 

RR. 
Lotteries,  Federal  Taxation  of,  Thomas  McI.  Cooley,  AM. 
Lotto  (Italian  Old  Masters),  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM. 
Loyalty  to  Our  Country,  Past  and  Future,  Rev.  Morgan  Dix, 

MAH. 
Lytton's,  Lord.  Rank  in  Literature,  W.  S.  Blunt,  NC. 
Machiavelli"s  "  Mandragolo,"  J.  Mew,  FR. 
Makart,  Hans  :  A  Famous  Artist,  C.  S.  Johnson,  MM. 
Malt  Liquors  of  the  Ancients,  T.  H.  B.  Graham.  GM. 
Manhattan  Island :  Last  of   the  Dutch  Colonial  Governors, 

NatM. 
Marbot,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Chesney,  US. 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Diamond  Necklace,  Are. 
Marriage  for  Women,  Prospects  of,  Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  NC. 
Marriage  of  American  Women  to  German  Noblemen,  E.  von 

Wedel,  Cos. 
Mashonaland,  With  Mr.  Rhodes  Through,  RR. 
Memory  Training  in  Public  Schools,  Walter  Vaughan,  Ed. 
Mercurial  Columns,  A.  B.  Calkins,  CasM,  March. 
Methodist  Church : 

The  Church  in  the  South,  A.  E.  P.  Albert,  MR. 

Methodist  Laymen,  T.  A.  Goodwin,  MR. 
Mexico  :  Indian  Fair  in  the  Mexican  Hot  Country,  S.  Baxter, 

Harp. 
Mexico,  The  Free  Zone  in,  M.  Romero,  NAR. 
Milk  for  Babes,  Louise  E.  Hogan,  Lipp. 
Missions  : 

The  Young  Minister's  Field,  Rev.  J.  M.  McElroy,  ChHA. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mott,  ChHA. 

Sketch  of  the  Harp<x)t  Station,  Eastern  Turkey,  MisH. 

Mission  Work  in  Japan,  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  MisH. 

Are  Mission  Converts  a  Failure  ?  C.  C.  Starbuck.  MisR. 

Motives  of  Mi.s.sions  Among  the  Heathen,  H.  E.  Robins,  MisR. 

A  Generation  of  Christian  Progress  in  India.  MisR. 

A  Sunday  at  Swatow,  Rev.  W.  Wright,  SunH. 
Monkeys,  The  Speech  of,  R.  L.  Gamer,  F. 
Monism,  Psychical.  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  Mon. 
Montrose  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  Black. 
Morocco  : 

The  Coming  Crisis,  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  FR. 

Camp  Life  and  Pig-Sticking,  Lady  Grey  Egerton,  NC. 
Movements,  Involuntary,  Prof.  Jos.  Jastrow,  PS. 


Municipal  Government,  The  Pulpit  and,  Rev.  J.  Silverman, 

Men. 
Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and  London,  Albert  Shaw, 

RR. 
Music,  National,  Origin  and  Growth  of,  Jean  Moos,  Mus. 
Music  in  the  Poets  :  Shakespeare,  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Mus. 
Musical  Instruments,  Orchestral,  Daniel  Spillane,  PS 
National  Guard,  The  Connecticut— III.,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Bowen,  O. 
Navies  : 

The  Limit  in  Battle  Ships,  AM. 

On  Coast  Protection,  Prof.  Tyndall,  NewR. 
Navigation  :  Capital  Invested  on  the  Seas,  W  W.  Carruth, 

Chaut. 
Nebula  of  Orion,  The,  Edward  S.  Holden,  OM. 
Necessity,  The  Doctrine  of.  Examined,  C.  S.  Peirce,  Mon. 
Negro  Question  : 

The  Negro  in  America,  Henry  Watterson,  Chant. 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  A. 

A  Southerner  on  the  Negro  Question,  Thomas  N.  Page,  NAR. 
Netherlands,  Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  the,  H.  Bavinck, 

PRR. 
Newfoundland :   Sacrificing  the  First  Born,  E.  R.  Spearman, 

WR. 
New  York,  The  New  Parks  of,  E.  S.  Nadal,  Scrib. 
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stein and  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis. 
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The  approach  of  the  convention  month  has 

'''Forecasts'  "'^^  ^^  5'^*  brought  any  certainty  as  to  the 
action  either  of  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  gathering.  This  much,  however,  is  per- 
fectly clear  :  At  Minneapolis  it  will  be  President 
Harrison  against  the  field,  and  at  Chicago  it  will  be 
ex-President  Cleveland  against  the  field.  There  are 
strong  elements  of  opposition  to  President  Harrison's 
renominatiou.  but  they  are  not  concentrated,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  unite  in  any  for- 
midable manner  at  Minneapolis.  They  could  unite, 
of  course,  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Blaine ;  but  while 
the  reports  as  to  the  distinguished  Secretary's  health 
are  more  encouraging  than  a  few  months  ago,  it 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  he  is  not  only 
not  a  candidate,  but  that  he  would  absolutely  decline 
an  unsought  nomination.  There  is  still  less  certainty 
about  the  selection  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Ex- 
Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  Senator  Palmer,  of  Illinois, 
Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  and  ex-Governor  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  are  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  assembled 
Democratic  hosts  as  very  energetic  candidates. 
Stranger  things  are  possible  than  a  final  conclusion 
to  give  the  nomination  to  the  man  who  has  been  the 
real  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  past 
decade,  namely,  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky.  There  can 
bene  doubt  of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  Iowa 
Democrats  will  press  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Boies 
upon  the  convention.  Many  of  the  present  Democrats  of 
Iowa  were  Republicans  a  few  years  ago,  and  Governor 
Boies  himself  as  recently  as  1884  is  said  to  have  been 
both  a  Republican  and  a  ' '  Blaine  man  "  of  the  most 
pronoimced  description.  Perhaps  the  Iowa  Demo- 
crats regard  Mr.  Boies  as  the  more  desirable  a  candi- 
date from  the  fact  that  he  would  in  his  own  person 
typify  a  movement  in  the  Northwest  from  the  Re- 
publican into  the  Democratic  ranks  which  they  claim 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  stampede.  Several 
curious  pos.sibilities,  however,  are  involved  in  this 
really  formidable  candidacy  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa. 
It  would  be,  for  instance,  an  extremely  curious  in- 
cident if  Mr.  Boies,  who  is  to  be  entered  so  strongly 
at  Chicago  as  a  competing  candidate  against  Mr. 
Cleveland,  should  actually  be  preferred  by  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  nation  and  should  be  nominated  over 
the  heatl  of  the  man  against  whose  election  in  1884  he 


fought  as  valiantly  as  he  could.  "We  are  told  that 
the  real  platform  of  the  Democracy  in  the  coming 
campaign  is  to  be  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  It 
would  be  a  strange  anomaly,  therefore,  if  Governor 


SENATOR  JOHN  G.   CARLISLE,   OF  KENTUCKY. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Bell.) 

Boies,  who  worked  with  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paign that  elected  Mr.  Cleveland,  should  now  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  as  the 
standard-bearer  in  a  new  campaign  fought  on  the 
platform  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  highly  suc-cessful  admin- 
istration. Another  curious  possibility  is  involved  in 
the    situation.     If    Mr.   Blaine    should    at    the   last 
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moment  consent  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  nomi- 
nate him,  it  would  apjiear  to  be  a  rather  embarrass- 
ing thing  for  Grovemor  Boies,  who  supported  Mr. 
Blaine  with  such  enthusiasm  in  his  campaign  against 
Mr.  Cleveland  eight  years  ago,  to  emerge  in  1892  as 
liimself  the  leader  of  the  embattled  hosts  of  Democ- 
racy' against  the  '•Plumed  Knight,"  whose  elevation  to 
the  White  House  has  until  lately  been  one  of  the  chief 
desires  of  Mr.  Boies*  political  heart.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderations of  this  sort,  however,  the  Governor  of 
Iowa  is  likely  enough  to  be  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency  if  the  presidential  nomination  is  secured 
for  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Goi-man,  Governor 
Pattison,  Governor  Russell,  or  any  other  Eastern 
man.  It  remains  to  be  showm  that  Iowa  is  not  now, 
as  heretofore,  a  strongly  Republican  State  in  national 
elections  where  local  issues  are  not  too  closely  inter- 
woven. Although  Colonel  Gatch's  bill  giving  com- 
munities the  right  to  substitute  liigh  license  for  pro- 
hibition in  Iowa  failed  to  become  a  law,  thus  insuring 
another  two  j^ears  of  the  prohibitory  rigime,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  Republican  support  of  the 
present  system  has  cost  the  party  thousands  of  votes. 
In  both  conventions  the  number  of  delegates  attend- 
ing without  being  bound  by  specific  instnactions  fi-om 
their  home  States  and  districts  vsoll  be  uniisually 
large.  The  chances,  therefore,  that  the  unexpected 
may  happen  are  by  so  much  increased.     For  many 
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COLONEL  GATCH,   OF  IOWA. 


GOVERNOR  HORACE  BOIES,   OF  IOWA. 

years,  probably,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  so 
many  men  in  both  parties  have  heard  a  gentle  buz- 
zing of  the  presidential  bee  in  their  owti  personal 
bonnets.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harrison's  chances  are 
by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  nothing  but  the  possibility 
of  Blaine  really  stands  in  his  road. 

Q^^  At  Washington  the  logic  of  the  legis- 
Nationai  lative  situation  has  been  too  strong  for 
.  ^'''^'"'''"''''*- Democratic  professions  of  "retrenchment 
and  reform  "  in  the  Government's  expenditures.  The 
last  Republican  Congress  had  been  held  up  to  execra- 
tion by  the  Democracy  as  the  ' '  Billion  Dollar  Con- 
gress," because  it  appropriated  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  an  average  of  some  $500,000,000  per  year. 
The  Republicans  could  only  reply  that  this  has  gi'own 
to  be  "  a  billion  dollar  country; " — in  other  words,  that 
the  magnitude  of  these  expenditui-es  was  justified 
by  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  money  was  spent  legitimately  for 
purposes  that  would  enhance  the  general  prosperity. 
The  largest  single  item  of  expenditure  is  entailed  by 
the  pension  policy  of  the  Government,  for  which,  of 
course,  the  Republicans  are  mainly  responsible,  al- 
though a  large  proportion  of  Democrats  are  also 
committed  to  pension  arrangements  not  less  liberal. 
About  $185,000,000  per  annum  is  now  necessary  to 
meet  obligations  due  to  the  various  classes  of  pen- 
sioners provided  for  under  the  general  laws.     Many 
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of  the  Democrats  iiijiidiciously  declared  that  they 
would  show  the  country  this  year  how  to  hold  ap- 
propriations down  to  something  like  $400. 000,000. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Holman,  of  Intliana,  the 
economists  have  been  making  a  desperate  but  forlorn 
struggle  to  keep  the  figures  do'svii.  The  first  note- 
worthy conflict  occurred  over  the  naval  estimates. 
Unquestionably  the  best  sentiment  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  party,  fulh'  sustains  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Secretary  Tracy  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
year's  regular  quota  of  additional  vessels  for  the  new 
navy.  We  have  entered  upon  a  moderate,  but  de- 
liberate, policy  in  the  creation  of  a  navy,  which  fitful 
spasms  of  economy  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  in- 
terrupt.  -Then  there  came  a  determined  contest  over 


HON.   WnLLI-VM  S.  HOLMAX.  OF  INDIANA.   CHAIRMAN  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

the  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  the  economists  being 
detenuined  to  cut  down  the  supplies  for  Indian 
schools  to  a  figure  below  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary tor  their  efficient  maintenance.  And  so,  at 
point  after  i)oint,  there  has  been  higgling  and  cheese- 
paring, on  the  plan  of  an  arbitrary  scaling  down  of 
careful  estimates,  not  enough  to  effect  any  change  of 
policy  or  to  indicate  the  contemplation  of  any  change, 
but  just  enough  to  embarrass  and  obstnict  adminis- 
tration. The  crucial  test,  however,  came  over  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill.  So  adroitly  did  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  Louisiana,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  jjlan  his  cami)ai,gn  for 
a  great  •'  raid  upon  the  treasury,"  that  Mr.  Holman's 
antagonism  was  of  no  avail.  The  Democratic  House, 
in  the  face  of  its  retrenchment  and  reform  policy. 


passed  the  most  colossal  River  and  Harbor  bill  ever 
proposed  in  any  Congress — a  bill  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  .150,000, 000,  although  only 
aboiit  $21,000,000  is  appropriated  for  outlay  in  the 
coniing  fiscal  year.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Democrats  must  abandon  their  war-cry  against  the 
Billion  D(jllar  Congress,  for  they  are  appropriating 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  the  Republican  Con- 
gress appropriated  in  its  first  session  two  years  ago. 
The  Republican  leaders,  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, have  done  what  they  could  to  foment  the 
Democrat  disagreement  over  appropriations  and  to 
make  Mr.  Holman's  path  of  retrenchment  a  thorny 
one.  Mr.  Burrows,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is 
mentioned  as  the  very  probable  Chairman  of  the 
Minneapolis  Convention,  while  Mr.  Reed  has  enjoyed 
a  slight  "  boom  "  as  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  Riuer  There  are  imdoubtedly  a  large  number 
and       of  items  in  this  great  River  and  Harbor 

"'^  °''  '  '  bill  which  are  not  defensible  upon  any 
grounds  of  propriety,  and  which  were  permitted  to 
stand  simply  for  the  sake  of  catching  here  and  there 
a  vote  that  was  thoxight  needfiil  for  the  success  of 
the  main  features  of  the  bill.  Apart  from  these 
minor  items,  which  would  not  aggregate  a  very  start- 
ling amount  of  money,  there  may  be  much  honest 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage of  the  great  bulk  of  the  outlay.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  so  long  as  there  is  no  ground  for  disaiJi^roval 
of  the  engineering  plans  adopted  in  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  no 
suspicion  in  any  quarter  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  that  pui-pose  is  not  honestly  and  intelligently  paid 
out  to  secure  the  desired  end,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  the  investment  as  a  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous one.  In  like  manner,  any  sum  necessary 
to  remove  obstructions  or  to  deepen  channels  so  that 
there  may  be  a  passage  for  large  ships  from  the  far 
■western  ports  of  our  great  lake  system  to  the  impor- 
tant ports  at  the  eastward  end  of  the  system,  is 
money  so  well  exjjended  that  it  will  repay  the  coun- 
try many  fold.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
great  pviblic  inijirovement  that  this  River  and  Harbor 
bill  fosters,  we  may  present  upon  the  authority  of  an 
expert  student  of  all  the  matters  involved,  some  data 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  great  lakes,  and  some  reasons 
for  deepening  the  connecting  channels. 

A  Twenty-foot      '^^^  '^^^  ^^^^^'  ^"'^  Harbor  bill  pro- 

Channei  from       xiAeH  a  sufficient   sum  to  begin  the 

Duluth  to  Buffalo.    ^^,^^^    ^^    deepening    the    connecting 

channels  of  the  great  lakes  so  that  there  will  nowhere 
be,  between  Chicago,  Duluth  and  Biiffalo.  less  than 
twenty  feet  of  water.  The  official  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  entire  work,  as  made  by  General  O.  M. 
Poe.  call  for  ,|3.394,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  work 
on  the  great  new  lock  in  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  canal, 
and  in  the  Hay  Lake  channel  immediately  below  in 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  River  and  Harbor  bill  of  1890.  Six  points  need 
improvement.  Two  of  these.  Round  Island  and 
Sailor's  Encampment  Island,  are  in  the  St.  Mary's 
river — the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  ;  Corsica  Shoal  is 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
canal,  Grosse  Point  Flats,  and  the  Limekiln  Crossing 
are  between  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie.  Few  persons  who  have  not  made  a  per- 
sonal study  of  the  matter  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  traffic  of  the  great  lakes.  There  were  over 
eleven  hundred  more  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  into  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  1891,  than  passed 
through  the  Siaez  canal  the  year  previous.  Through 
the  "Soo"  canal  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior 
there  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  vessels  and 
nearly  a  million  and  three-quarters  tons  more  freight 
in  1890  than  through  the  Suez  canal  during  the  same 
year.  There  is  not  the  same  absolute  record  of  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Detroit  river  as  is  obtainable 
for  the  two  points  previously  mentioned.  Bvit  an 
estimate  made  by  Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  of  Cleveland, 
shows  that  in  1889  there  were  more  than  36,000,000 
tons  of  freight  earned  through  the  Detroit  river. 
This  sum  seems  large  when  it  is  stated  by  itself,  but 
its  real  magnitude  will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  this  is  10,000.000  tons  in  excess 
of  the  tonnage  at  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  year,  and  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
total  arrivals  and  clearances,  both  coastwise  and  for- 


eign, of  Liverpool  and  London  combined.  The  ar- 
rivals and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Chicago  for  1890 
niimbered  21,541,  while  the  corresponding  aggregate 
for  New  York  was  but  15,283.  The  entries  and 
clearances  for  the  entire  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
in  that  year  were  37,756,  while  for  the  United  States 
ports  on  the  great  lakes  the  arrivals  and  clearances 
numbered  88,280.  The  average  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1891.  was  exceeded  nine-tenths  (.941) 
of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  great  lakes  for  1891  was,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  ascertained,  about  1  1-10  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile.  But  the  importance  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  these  microscopic  figures  are  translated  into- 
larger  terms.  The  traffic  of  the  great  lakes  in 
1891  was  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  and 
if  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  lakes  had  been  carried 
instead  hy  rail,  at  the  average  price  per  ton  per  mile 
above  given,  it  would  have  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
$150,000,000  more  than  was  actually  paid  for  its 
transportation  by  water.  The  total  expenditure 
under  the  River  and  Harbor  bills  up  to  date  for  the 
improvement  of  the  great  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls 
is  less  than  $30,000,000.  So  that  the  saving  on  the 
business  of  a  single  year  has  been  a  more  than  five- 
fold return  for  all  the  expenditures  made  in  the  past. 
The  cost  of  water  transjiortation  decreases  so  rapidly 
vnth  each  increase  in  depth  of  available  channel  and 
capacity  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
that  the  saving  effected  by  the  deepening  of  the  con- 
necting cannels  from  sixteen  feet  to  twenty  feet  will 
be  greater  than  that  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
exj^enditure  of  the  $30,000,000  in  the  past. 

Chica  o  as    Ii^^erest  in  waterway  improvements  has 

the  World's    had  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  United 

c/i/e/ Sea-Port,  g^^^gg  within  the  last  year  or  two,  as  is 

evidenced  by  the  strong  suppoi't  of  the  daring  project 
of  a  ship  canal  twenty-one  feet  deep  through  Ameri- 
can territory  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea.  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  provide  for  surveys,  examina- 
tions and  estimates  of  cost  of  all  the  practicable 
routes  for  such  a  canal,  vdth  a  view  to  determining 
the  one  that  is  most  advantageous.  The  advocates  of 
this  project  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  immense 
commercial  value  wliich  it  would  have,  it  will 
become  a  military  necessity  a  few  years  hence  when 
the  enlargement  of  the  St.  LawTence  canals  to  a  uni- 
form depth  of  fourteen  feet  is  completed.  For  then 
a  way  will  be  open  into  the  great  lakes  for  the  war 
vessels  of  the  British  navy,  while  there  will  be  none 
available  for  those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  Chicago  and 
Duluth  will,  within  the  life- time  of  people  now 
mature,  receive  in  their  harbors  ocean-going  vessels 
from  every  port  on  the  seas.  Nor  is  there  much  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  result  of  Mississippi  improvement. 
St.  Louis,  under  the  present  policy  of  river  iihprove- 
ment,  ought  soon  to  maintain  direct  ocean  freight 
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lines.  The  Concord,  one  of  our  finest  new  war  ves- 
sels, wliich  helped  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
great  bridge  at  Mempliis,  Tenn.,  in  May,  was  after- 
ward ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and 
exhibit  herself  to  a  host  of  admiring  Americans  1,200 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Continent.  Ultimately  a  ship  canal  will 
connect  the  Mississipi  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Chicago  v^-Wl  have  water  commiuiication  via  the 
gi-eat  river  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  with  our 
Pacific  Coast  and  with  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  Witliin  fifty  years  Cliicago  can  become 
incomparabl}-  the  gi'eatest  port  in  the  word — with  the 
aid  of  a  few  more  river  and  harbor  bills.  The  Erie 
Canal  must,  of  coiu'se,  be  developed  into  a  ship 
canal,  with  a  clear  30  or  31  feet  of  water  ;  and  Clii- 
cago's  great  gam  would  be  New  York's  gain  also. 
The  Hennepin  canal  to  coimect  Chicago  with  the 
Mississippi  is  already  a  certainty.  The  early  devel- 
opment and  completion  of  this  gi-eat  line  of  natural 
and  artificial  waterways  ft-om  New  Orleans  to  Min- 
neapolis, from  Davenport  to  Chicago,  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo  and  fi'om  Buffalo  \ia.  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  Hudson  River  to  New  York  City,  wotild  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  productive  investment  our  Gov- 
ernment could  make  ;  and  there  would  follow  such  a 
revival  of  American  shipbuilding,  for  the  coastwise 
and  internal  as  well  as  for  the  foreign  tirade,  as  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  an  "American  policy"  have 
not  even  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  re-entered  joumal- 
Our  Foreign  j^.^^  jjjj^j  politics  at  home,  Ms  resignation 
Ministers.  '         ,-,,..  ,        .         , 

ot  the  French  Muustry  havmg  been  ac- 
cepted with  many  compliments  from  his  superiors  at 
Washington.  It  is  strongly  riuuored  that  Mr.  Reid 
is  '"slated"  as  the  administration  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  place  of  Mr.  Morton,  whose  renom- 
ination  would  seem  not  to  be  expected  in  any  quarter. 
Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith  has  also  returned  from 
Russia  to  lay  down  his  diplomatic  commission  and 
devote  himself  to  his  regular  work  as  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  named  as  Mr.  Reid's  suc- 
cessor. He  is  accounted  a  most  fitting  selection, 
although  the  country  at  large  had  known  little  or 
nothing  of  him.  He  is  wealthy  and  accomplished, 
we  are  told — a  manufacturer  who  would  be  a  Dem- 
ocrat but  for  his  objection  to  free  trade,  and  an  ex- 
pert linguist.  Mr.  Lincoln  maintauis  a  quiet  course 
in  London,  seemingly  quite  obli\dous  of  the  fact  that 
many  high  politicians  have  been  seriously  discussing 
the  (luestion  whether  or  not  liis  would  be  the  name  to 
conjure  with  at  the  Minneapolis  Republican  conven- 
tion. His  unassuming  modesty  is  always  becoming. 
It  is  now  rumored  that  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of 
the  Mail  and  Express,  wnll  take  Mr.  Smith's  vacated 
post  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  E.  Burd  Grubb  seems  to 
be  making  quite  a  pleasant  stir  at  Madrid,  whither  he 
ha.s  returned  with  his  bride,  and  Col.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  at  Vienna,  is  representing  us  in  a  quiet,  gentle- 
manly fashion.  Consul-General  -John  C.  New  has 
come  home  from  London,  presumably  for  politics. 


MR.   T.   J.   COOLIDGE,   MINISTER  TO  FRANCE, 

In  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
Preparing  preparations  are  busily  making  for  the  Behr- 
Arbftrate.     uig  Sea  arbitration.     The  "  American  case  " 

is  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster,  agent  of  the  department,  who  is  gi\ang  it  his 
undivided  attention.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  have  been 
selected  by  President  Harrison  as  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Arbitration  Board.  Eminent  satisfaction 
with  these  ajipointments  is  everywhere  exjiressed. 
The  chief  cotmsel  for  the  United  States  wdll  be  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  ex-muiister  to  Eng- 
land, who  wdll  be  assisted  by  Mr.  James  C.  Carter, 
distinguished  New  York  lawj'er,  and  Judge  Henry 
W.  Blodgett,  of  Chicago.  The  President  has  wisely 
emphasized  the  non-i)artisan  cliaracter  of  the  Behring 
Sea  contention  by  jjlacing  our  interests  as  fully  in  the 
hands  of  Democrats  like  Senator  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Phelps  as  of  Republicans. 
On  this  subject  Mr.   Stead  writes :      "  It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  English-speaking  race  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  will  jiroceed  after  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration, which  has  been  finally  agi'eed  upon,  but 
which  will  not  be  over  before  October  or  No- 
vember, to  put  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic  on  a  legal  footing.  President  Harrison 
recently  referred  to  the  arbitration  as  a  lawsuit,  and 
the  phrase  is  suggestive.  But  if  litigants  had  to  im- 
provise a  tribunal  before  they  could'  get  their  case 
tried,  the  chances  of  legal  settlements  would  be 
small  indeed.  What  is  wanted  is,  fh'st,  that  England 
and  America  should  agi"ee  to  refer  all  disputes  to 
arbitration ;  and  then  that  they  should  proceed  to 
constitute  a  supreme  international  tribunal,  probably 
by  delegation  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  would  take 
all  disputed  business  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of 


SIR    GEORGE    BADEN-POWELL, 

English  Behring  Sea  Commissioner. 

course.  The  diffictilties  in  the  way  of  referring  dis- 
putes to  a  tribimal  are  increased  twenty-fold  when 
you  have  to  agree  to  constnict  the  tribunal  before  you 
can  send  the  case  to  arbitration." 

An  internationa,^'^'^  Government  has  achieved  a  very 
Siiuer  gratifj-ing  success  in  seciiring  the  ac- 
Conference.  ggp^ance  by  England  and  Gennany,  as 
well  as  France,  Italy  and  other  powers,  of  an  invita- 
tion to  a  conference  upon  the  silver  question.  It  will 
be  the  purpose  of  the  conference  to  inquire  how  a 
very  greatly  enlarged  use  of  silver  as  money  may 
safely  be  brought  about.  Most  Americans  hold  that 
if  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  would  agree  upon 
a  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and 
would  then  throw  open  their  mints  for  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  both  metals,  at  the  same  time 
agi'eeing  to  accept  either  of  them  at  the  fixed  ratio  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  while  also  giving  them  both 
a  full  standing  as  legal  tender  for  i)rivate  purposes, 
there  would  of  necessity  arise  a  state  of  self-perpetuat- 
ing equilibrium.     If  the  xnonetary  use  of  these  metals 


were  their  only  use  the  predicted  equililM-iu-m  would 
almost  inevitably  ensue.  The  metal  easiest  to  obtain 
at  any  given  time  or  place  would  be  preferred  for 
debt-pa jing  purposes,  and  the  "  law  of  demand  and 
sui)ply  "  would  promptly  restore  a  disturbed  balance. 
But  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  de- 
manded every  year  for  other  than  monetary  uses,  and 
at  present  their  market  values  fluctuate  independently 
of  one  another,  jiist  as  the  values  of  copper  and  tin 
fluctuate.  The  question  is,  whether  the  artificial  situ- 
ation created  by  an  international  bimetallic-coinage 
agreement  would  be  dominant  enough  to  fix  and  keep 
the  value  of  silver  for  general  commercial  purposes  at 
the  precise  ratio  with  gold  that  the  mints  everywhere 
would  by  law  have  to  recognize.  We  in  America 
(piite  generally  believe  that  it  would.  The  pro-silver 
men  in  the  West  profess  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  alone,  without  any  coincident  action  abroad, 
could  safely  open  its  mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage 
of  both  metals  at  the  weight  ratio  between  them  of 
16  to  1.  Inasmuch  as  silver  in  the  Open  market  has. 
fallen  so  far  away  from  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  that  it 
now  takes  about  23  ounces  of  silver  to  buy  one  oimce 
of  gold,  there  is  no  good  reason  advanced  by  anybody 
to  make  it  appear  that  gold  would  remain  in  circula- 
tion if  silver  coinage  at  the  16  to  1  ratio  were  made 
unlimited  and  free  to  all  comers.  The  conference 
will  at  least  be  extremely  interesting,  and  its  results 
are  not  unlikely  to  be  very  important. 

Stars  and  ^^^  English  friends  ought  to  be  good- 
stripes  on  the  humored  enough  to  see  that  there  is  no 
Atlantic.  possible  ground  for  jealousy  or  conten- 
tion in  the  transfer  of  the  Citij  of  New  York  and  City 
of  Pan's,  the  two  great  passenger  ships  of  the  Inman 
line,  to  American  registry.  The  Inman  Company  is 
an  American  one.  The  two  ships  in  question  were 
built  with  American  money  and  have  always  been 
ownied  and  operated  by  Americans.  The  contracts 
for  building  them  were  let  on  the  Clyde  because  at 
that  time  they  could  be  built  there  for  much  less 
money  than  in  America.  They  were  debarred  from 
registry  as  American  ships  by  our  navigation  laws, 
.  which  confine  that  jjrivilege  tovessels  of  American  con- 
struction .  Within  a  few  years  our  shipbuilding  indus- 
try has  made  rapid  strides  ;  and  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can designers  and  builders  in  creating  the  new  navy 
has  shown  conclusively  that  ships  of  any  size  or 
speed  can  be  produced  as  well  here  as  in  Europe.  To 
encourage  shipbuilding  and  to  secure  American  mer- 
chant vessels  suitable  for  enrollment  in  the  auxiliary 
navy ,  the  last  Congress  enacted  a  liberal  ocean  postal 
subsidy  measure.  In  general  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  the  present  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  which 
in  effect  makes  exceptions  of  the  two  largest  Inman 
steamers  and  admits  them  to  the  benefits  of  Ameiican 
registry — presumably  including  the  postal  subsidy — 
on  condition  that  the  company  proceed  at  once  to 
build  other  large  ships  in  this  country.  The  public  is 
informed  that  the  Inman  Company  will  operate  two 
lines  of  large  steamers,  one  to  Liverpool  and  the 
other  to  the  Continent,  under  the  American  flag. 
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Inasmuch  as  British  shipyards  turn  out  vessels  that 
fly  every  other  flag  under  heaven,  there  need  be  no 
particuhir  displeasure  in  England  simply  because  the 
American  Govennnent  has  consented  to  allow  two 
American-owned  ships  to  assume  the  f\\\\  American 
status.  In  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of 
about  !^50.000  for  each  ship,  the  Inman  Company  has 
been  imder  agreement  to  lease  or  sell  the  sliips  to  the 
British  Government  in  case  of  war,  for  cruisers  or 
transport  vessels.  But  this  arrangement  has  been  a 
distinctly  terminable  one  in  its  character.  Of  course, 
England  is  sorry  to  lose  its  contingent  hold  upon  the 
services  of  the  two  largest  and  stanchest  merchant 
sliips  in  the  world.  But  there  is  notliing  in  the  situa- 
tion to  find  fault  about.  Americans  furnish  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  the  patronage  of  the  fast  Atlan 
tic  passenger  hners,  and  they  would  like  very  much, 
for  a  change,  to  have  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  sea 
under  their  owai  flag.  Our  Government,  moreover, 
feels  the  need  of  a  few  good  auxiliary  ships,  for  trans- 
port of  troops  and  cruising  uses  in  case  of  sudden 
trouble.  The  acceptance  of  the  Neiv  York  and  Paris 
grew  directly  out  of  negotiations  entered  upon  by 
our  Naval  Department  during  the  critical  days  of  the 
Cliilian  incident.  Other  foreign-built  vessels  vnll 
probably  be  admitted  to  American  registry  under 
similar  provisos  of  new  construction  in  American 
yards.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  thus  to  admit  a 
sliip  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

j^^  Race  questions  have  in  every  historical 

Non-Caucasians  period  been  the  most  difficult  and  criti- 

in  America.  ^^^  that  governments  have  had  to  deal 
with  ;  but,  it  might  perhaps  be  truthfully  asserted  that 
the  past  month  has  bristled  more  acutely  with  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  such  difficulties  than  any  previous 
historical  moment  that  could  easily  be  selected.  And 
when  the  race  questions  also  involve  religious  antag- 
onisms, the  issues  become  doubly  delicate.  While 
American  race  problems  are  grave  enough,  and  are 
quite  too  numerous  just  now  for  perfect  composure, 
they  at  least  do  not  threaten  any  very  dire  national 
catastrophies  at  an  early  date.  Several  other  covm- 
tries  are  disturbed  in  a  far  more  ominous  way  by  the 
discords  of  inharmonious  elements  of  population. 

Apart  from  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  different 
languages  and  nationalities  of  our  European  immi- 
grants, we  have  had  very  prominently  before  us  in 
these  past  weeks  the  problems  that  are  entailed  by  the 
presence  within  our  boundaries  of  people  of  other  than 
Caucasian  origin.  The  Indian  ciuestion  has  had  fresh 
attention  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  reservation 
lands,  and  especially  by  reason  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress upon  the  Indian  appropriations.  A  longer 
article,  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Review, 
Xiresents  in  detail  the  features  of  OTir  jjresent  Indian 
policy,  and  takes  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  all  tem- 
porary- and  local  frictions,  the  Indian  x>roblem  is  at 
length  in  the  course  of  real  and  final  sohition.  The 
Indian  children  are  to  be  given  the  best  education 
that  their  circumstances  could  require,  and  thus 
made  over  by  one  grand,  exhaustive  cunp  into  Amer- 


ican citizens.  But  it  is  the  sorrowful  case  of  the 
'  •  brother  in  black  "  and  the  recurrence  of  the  Chi- 
nese question  that  have  been  most  conspicuous  this 
month. 

The  Position  '^^^  President  of  the  United  States  has 
of  the  been  waited  upon  by  representative  col- 
*^^'^°'  ored  men  who  complain  that  the  position 
of  their  race  is  rendered  intolerable  by  the  violence  of 
white  mobs  which  are  utterly  regardless  of  negro  life 
and  which  flog,  shoot  and  hang  men  of  the  weaker 
race  upon  the  merest  suspicion  of  offense.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  symptoms  of  race  antagonism  in 
some  southern  communities  are  becoming  more, 
rather  than  less,  alarming.  The  negroes  have  de- 
veloped a  growing  tendency  to  organize  in  secret 
societies,  and  to  resent  what  their  leaders  deem  the 
ill-treatment  of  their  race.  They  have  begun  to  col- 
lect and  piiblish  statistics  to  sustain  their  accusations. 
There  have  been  vddely  published  some  very  start- 
ling figures  showing  the  number  of  legal  executions 
and  the  number  of  Ijaichings  last  year,  by  sections 
and  by  races.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  statistics,  which,  however,  the  Southern  press 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  dispute,  although  it  indig- 
nantly repels  the  inferences  that  in  some  quarters  are 
drawn  from  the  facts.  According  to  these  statistics 
there  were  123  persons  legally  executed  on  conviction 
of  capital  crime  in  the  United  States  in  1891,  while 
195  persons  were  put  to  death  by  the  summary  proc- 
ess known  as  lynching.  Of  the  legal  executions,  27 
were  in  the  Northern  States  and  96  m  the  Southern. 
In  the  North,  26  white  persons  w^ere  legally  hanged 
and  one  colored  man.  In  the  South,  under  due  form, 
of  law,  33  white  persons  and  64  negroes  were  executed. 
Of  the  persons  lynched  in  the  South,  51  belonged  to 
the  white  race,  while  118  were  blacks.  The  51  whites 
include  the  eleven  Italian  victims  of  the  New  Orleans 
anti-Mafia  mob.  Admitting  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  these  frightfiil  figures,  must  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  South  be  put  under  indictment  for 
outrageous  cruelty  to  the  negroes?  Such  a  view 
of  the  case  would  be  superficial.  There  are  cruel 
people  everywhere  ;  and  the  South  doubtless  has  its 
lawless  white  roughs  who  ought  to  be  suppressed  at 
any  cost  or  hazard  by  their  own  communities.  But 
the  Soiathern  people  are  not  inferior  to  any  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world  in  kindly  and  humane  in- 
stincts. Viewed  as  a  race  of  men,  they  are  anything 
but  cruel  and  brutal.  For  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  they  certainly  ought  to  learn  a  more  patient 
deference  to  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law  ;  but 
this  will  come,  of  necessity,  with  the  more  elaborate 
industrial  development  of  the  future.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  trying  to  fix  blame  upon  either  race, 
and  only  mischief  can  result  from  any  dividing  wedges 
inserted  from  the  North.  It  is  for  the  true  inter- 
est of  both  national  parties  to  do  all  they  can  to  eluni- 
nate  this  race  question  from  ])()litics.  Certainly  the 
Republicans  of  the  North  will  be  recreant  to  no  duty 
if  they  totally  ignore  domestic  conditions  in  the  South 
and  leave  the  Southern  commonwealths  to  work  out. 
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as  best  they  can,  their  perplexing  problems.  Let  the 
North  give  syiupathy,  confidence  and  kindly  encour- 
agement to  both  races  in  the  South,  and  let  the  South 
welcome  -frankly  all  the  educational  help  the  North 
may  choose  to  send  for  the  improvement  of  the  col- 
ored race.  As  for  the  colored  men  themselves,  their 
wisest  course  would  be  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
relations  with  the  most  upright  and  intelligent  of 
their  white  neighbors,  and  for  some  time  to  come  to 
forget  all  about  politics  and  to  strive  mightily  for 
industrial  and  educational  progress.  Race  agitation 
is  the  one  thing  they  should  most  resolutely  avoid. 

y.^g  If  it  is  true  that  the  South  understands  its 
Chinese  own  negro  problem  far  better  than  the 
Question,  j^y^-^j^  g^n  understand  it,  no  less  is  it  true 
that  the  Pacific  States  are  better  qualified  than  the 
East  to  pass  upon  the  Chinese  question.  A  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago  New  England  and  California  were 
engaged  in  a  desperate  controversy  at  Washington 
over  the  fundamental  issue  whether  or  not  the  Chi- 
nese should  be  treated  like  European  immigrants  or 
should  be  subjected  to  special  and  peculiar  restric- 
tions. With  New  England  it  was  purely  a  question 
of  theory  and  logic,  and  of  sentiment  at  long  range. 
With  California  it  was  a  concrete,  life-and-death 
problem.  The  Pacific  Slope  won,  deservedly,  for  its 
position  was  right.  There  has  been  much  annoying 
evasion  of  the  restrictions  upon  Chinese  immigTation  ; 
and  the  time  having  come  for  a  renewal  of  the  ten- 
j-ear  exclusion  act  of  1882,  Congress  has  seized  the 
opportunity  to  pass  a  law  far  more  severe  and  sweep- 
ing than  the  previous  one.  There  has  been  evoked  a 
terrific  storm  of  indignation,  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  been  reported  as  deeply  displeased.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  criticise  it  as  being  in  gross  and 
palpable  violation  of  our  existing  treaty  with  Cliina. 
The  measure  would  seem  to  be  needlessly  harsh.  Our 
Government  ought  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Govenmient  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
to  that  end  ought  to  use  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
gi\dng  offense.  China  does  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  coolie  labor  to  this  country,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  social  and  economic  evils  that 
the  Californians  so  triily  declare  are  invQlved  in  the 
swarming  of  Mongolians  to  our  shores.  But  the 
Chinese  Government  shotild  be  approached  with  tact 
and  courtesy,  and  the  national  dignity  of  that  ven- 
erable and  splendid  empire  should  be  respected.  We 
have  acted  roughly  and  offensively  to  accomplish 
what  called  for  the  most  delicate  diplomacy.  We 
have,  in  bad  faith,  imposed  new  burdens  upon  those 
Chinamen  who  are  already  here,  and  who,  under  a 
treaty  now  in  force,  have  acquired  exactly  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  European  aliens  enjoy.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  anti-Chinese  law  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  necessary  one  ;  but  in  various  details  the  new 
legislation  must  oe  regarded  as  objectionable.  Let 
the  main  consideration  not  be  forgotten,  however. 
The  bringing  of  Chinese  labor  to  America  has  been  a 
modified  form  of  slave-trading.     The  Mongolian  can- 


not be  assimilated  here.  The  acquisition  of  a  large, 
permanent  Chinese  poijulation  would  entail  needless 
difficulties  upon  future  generations.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  generation  to  avert  such  a  calamity.  The  ar- 
gument that  we  ought  to  welcome  recruits  from  all 
the  world,  whether  sent  here  by  slave-traders,  by  the 
"  Chinese  companies,"  by  the  pauper-dtimping  depart- 
ments of  European  governments,  or  by  the  menda- 
cious commercial  methods  of  steamship  companies 
that  gi'ow  rich  upon  steerage  business,  is  the  silly  and 
fatuous  argument  of  feeble-minded  sentimentalists. 
But  the  exclusion  of  masses  of  Chinese  laborers  is  not 
incompatible  with  courteous  and  honorable  relations 
with  the  Empu-e  of  China. 

The  Anthracite     Fortunately,    the    United    States    has 

Coal  been  almost  wholly  free  from  the  agita- 

■' Combine.       ^j^^^  ^^^  violence  which  have  made  the 

month  of  May  a  terror  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  destructive  type  of  socialism  does  not  flourish  on 
our  soil,  and  our  society,  as  a  whole,  is  so  democratic 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  industrial  strifes  in  which  organ- 
ized labor  occasionally  engages  are  less  bitter  and  dis- 
turbing than  in  Europe.  The  month  of  May  has  wit- 
nessed some  large  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  this  coun- 
try, notably  the  stone-cutters'  difficulty,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  country  has  been  free  from  serious  indus- 
trial conflicts.  It  is  not  in  this  country  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  which  occasions  right-minded  and  intel- 
ligent men  so  much  anxiety,  but  rather  the  power- 
ful and  defiant  organizations  of  capital  for  piii-poses 
of  monopolistic  control  and  exaction.  Anthracite 
coal  is  a  commodity  of  which  there  is  an  abimdance. 
It  is  our  best  fuel,  and  its  use  has  gi-own  almost 
universal.  It  happens  that  the  area  of  the  anthracite 
beds  is  comparatively  compact  and  limited,  and  grad- 
ually the  railroad  companies  penetrating  the  anthra- 
cite region  have  violated  the  very  principles  upon 
which  their  existence  as  common  carriers  is  based, 
by  securing  ownership  and  absolute  control  of  all  the 
anthracite  mines  and  lands  and  entering  directly  into 
the  business  not  simply  of  transporting  coal,  but  of 
mining  it  and  selling  it,  regulating  the  yearly  out- 
put and  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price.  It  having  been 
found  that  the  more  or  less  voluntary  monopoly  rules 
were  a  difficult  thing  to  maintain  among  several  partic- 
ipating corporations,  there  has  recently  been  effected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reading  Railway  Company  a 
consolidation  of  transportation,  coal-mining  and  coal- 
carrying  interests  which  has  given  into  unitary 
hands  an  almost  absolute  control  over  a  commodity 
iised  by  many  millions  of  people.  The  consolidation 
has  been  followed  by  a  prompt  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal.  As  a  result  of  the  wholly  improper  absorp- 
tion by  the  transportation  companies  of  the  produc- 
tive business  of  mining  and  selling  coal,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  probably  paying  at  least  100 
per  cent,  more  per  ton  for  the  anthracite  they  bum 
than  they  would  be  paying  if  the  railroad  companies 
had  never  been  allowed,  in  defiance  of  their  normal 
functions,  to  buy  up  coal  fields  and  "  comer"  the  an- 
thracite trade.     In  the  face  of  colossal  robberies  like 
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that  practiced  by  the  "  Coal  Combine,"  it  seems  an 
anachronism  to  regard  mere  biirghirs  and  like  insig- 
nificant marauders  as  constituting  our  dangerous  and 
criminal  class. 

On  May  1  tlu-oughout  Europe  labor  cele- 
May  Day  brated  its  annual  festival.  The  demonstra- 
tions on  the  Continent  were  regarded  \\ith 
much  uneasiness.  In  Italy  the  Govermnent  pro- 
hibited all  gatherings  on  May  1  ;  and  in  Rome,  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  executive  stood  ready 
with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  to  confuie  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  demonstrators  within  legal  limits.  In 
London,  the  day  being  fine,  there  was  a  great  muster 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  occasion  was  merely  interest- 
ing as  a  field-day  parade  of  an  army  which  has  practi- 
cally luidisputed  possession  of  the  field.  In  England 
the  work  people  only  need  to  demonstrate  in  order  to 
■encourage  their  allies  on  the  Continent.  Continental 
competition  is  the  chief  obstacle  m  the  way  of  the 
leisure  coveted  by  the  English  toiler,  and  the  May 
Day  Festival  is  the  most  effective  method  yet  devised 
of  encouraging  his  foreign  competitors  so  to  aissimi- 
late  the  conditions  of  industry  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  England  to  advance  another  step  toward  human- 
izing labor.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  are 
many  millions  who  regard  the  May  muster  in  a  very 
different  light.  ' '  For  the  third  time  the  International 
mobilizes  its  battalions."  ' '  The  bandit  of  capital  vnW 
perish  in  shame  and  filth."  Such  were  the  terms  in 
which  the  wage-earners  of  Paris  were  adjured  by 
their  executive  committee  to  assemble  in  their  thou- 
sands; and  although  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
natural  desire  to  make  the  bourgeoise  flesh  creep,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  exhortations  addressed  to 
hungi-y  crowds  might  easily  have  borne  bloody  fruit. 

^^g  "For  lo !  '93  reappears  on  the  horizon!" 
Anarchist  The  centenary  of  the  terror  is  to  be  cele- 
Terror.  Crated,  it  seems,  by  a  feu  dejoie  of  dyna- 
■mite.  The  epidemic  of  explosive  crime  which  affects 
Europe  at  present  is  almost  as  mysterious  and  univer- 
sal as  the  influenza.  Fortunately,  it  is  far  less  fatal. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  have 
"broken  out  just  at  this  moment.  Police  precautions 
appear  to  be  as  useless  as  the  prophylactics  against 
the  fatal  sneeze  which  doubled  the  death  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  will  probably  pass  as 
inscnatably  as  it  anived.  It  is  notable  that  the 
coiintry  most  severely  afflicted  with  the  criminal 
epidemic  is  France;  and  after  France,  Spain.  The 
outbreak  has,  apparently,  no  perceptible  relation  to 
forms  of  government  or  to  conditions  of  social  or 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  only  the  most  pronounced 
manifestation  of  popular  impatience,  the  rediictio  ad 
abtiiirdum  of  a  tendency  visible  enough  even  in  En- 
glish-.speaking  lands,  where  we  are  apt  to  swear  at 
large  when  the  millennium  does  not  arrive  by  return 
of  post.  Impatience,  however,  without  explosives  can 
only  beat  its  head  against  the  wall.  With  exjjlosives 
it  can  here  and  there  blow  a  hole  in  the  wall  and 
maim  or  murder  a  few  individuals.     But  when  the 


epidemic  has  passed  it  will  have  cost  fewer  lives  than 
the  eight  hundred  which  are  sacrificed  to  consump- 
tion every  year  in  the  British  army.  Tuberculosis, 
which  slays  two  thousand  babies  every  year  in  Paris, 
is  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  dynamite. 


Not 

Anarchists, 

but  Assassins. 


Dynamite,  however,  affects  the  imagina- 
tion. These  high  explosives  are  cheap, 
handy  and  comi)aratively  new.  London 
omnibuses  kill  more  people  every  year  than  the  assas- 
sins have  killed  with  dynamite  since  it  was  invented; 
but  society  has  not  yet  learned  to  regard  an  Anarchist 
with  the  composure  with  which  it  contemplates  the 
approach  of  tlie  "bus.  In  Paris  a  series  of  judiciously 
plaimed  explosions    prodi^ced  a  maximum  of  panic 


RAVACHOL.   THK   PARIS  ANARCHIST. 

with  a  minimum  of  death.  Ravachol,  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  criminal  conspiracy,  a  man  who  was  first 
a  liljertine  and  then  a  nuarderer,  and  finally  an  An- 
archist and  assassin,  has  been  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  while  his  comrades  celebrated  his 
conviction  by  blowing  up  the  restaurant  where  he 
was  arrested.  Very,  the  restaurant  keeper  who 
secured  Ravachol's  arrest,  had  his  leg  blowTi  off,  his 
wife  lost  her  reason,  and  two  customers  were  injured. 
The  assassins  threaten  to  slay  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  judge,  the  jurors,  and  all  who  assist  in  bringing 
them  to  justice.  European  sc^ciety,  for  the  moment 
terrorized,  read  witli  dismay  the  telegrams  arriving 
every  day  which  told  of  explosions,  arrests,  incendiary 
fires  and  stolen  dynamite.  Most  of  the  bombs  have 
been  exjjloded  in  Spain,  but  isolated  outrages  are  re- 
ported from  Italy,  Austria  and  Germany.  Particu- 
lars are  published  concerning  the  organizations  of  the 
Anarchists.  They  have  four  groups  in  Paris :  the 
Federation,  the  Anti-Patriots,  the  Cosmopolitans  and 
the  Independents;  but  as  "Anarchy  without  God  or 
master "  is  their  conamon  watchword,  the  bonds  of 
union  are  but  slight.  Anarchist  organization  seems 
to  be  a  brotherhood  with  no  bond  save  djTiamite — 
which  is  a  centrifugal  rather  than  a  centripetal  force. 
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Society,  threatened 
Remedy  p"f  by  the  assassui,  re- 
taliates with  the 
giiillotine  and  the  gallows. 
Even  in  England  they  have 
had  theii-  Anarchists,  three 
of  whom  have  been  dis- 
patched to  penal  servitude 
from  the  Walsall  Assizes,  and 
there  is  a  jjress  prosecution 
follomng  as  a  natural  corol- 
lary. It  is  ciu-ious  to  note 
how  instinctively  the  most  ad- 
vanced States  resort  to  meth- 
ods of  repression  when  the 
danger  approaches  their  owm 
doors.  When  dynamite  ex- 
plodes in  St.  Petersburg, 
French  and  English  jo^^rnal- 
ists  moralize  complacently 
upon  the  natural  results  of  a 
policy  of  repression,  and  as- 
sure the  Russian  Government 
that  the  only  way  of  prevent- 
ing such  crimes  is  to  liberate 
the  press  and  establish  parlia- 
mentary government.  But 
now.  with  djaiamite  domiciled 
at  their  own  doorstep,  the 
English  prosecute  the  Com- 
vionu-eal,  ?ind  the  French  Pre- 
mier has  declared  that  the  An- 
archist crimes  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  liberty  ac- 
corded to  the  press.  He  says  : 
''We  are  suffering  for  the 
faults  of  our  predecessors,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  al- 
lowed everj'thmg  to  be  said 
and  done.  Liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  pen  has  jn'ostituted 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  tliis  is 
the  result." 


The  Appeal  Against  act ual 

to  the      crime  and  redhaud- 
Conscience.       .       .      .      ,  .    , 

ed  criminals  society 
■v\-ill  continue  to  wage  more  or  less  successful  war  A\Tith 
the  aid  of  gendarmes  and  detectives.  But  jails  and  gal- 
lows and  guillotines  are  but  miserable  substitutes  for 
the  all -pervading  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  God  and 
man  which,  even  for  mere  police  pui-poses,  was  worth 
all  the  tithes  ever  lavished  upon  the  Church.  It  may 
be  replied  that  the  Church  failed,  even  when  its  power 
was  trib  gi-eatest,  as  signally  in  the  repression  of 
crime  as  in  the  regeneration  of  society ;  but  no  one 
can  deny  the  immense  restraining  force  which  religion 
has  exercised  upon  the  passions  of  men.  Yet,  instead 
of  welcoming  its  services,  there  are  many  philosophers 
who,  even  when  confronted  with  the  consequences  of 
the  decay  of  athe  moral  sense  and  the  extinction  of 
the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death,  seem 


ARCHBISHOP  VAUGHAN. 

to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  still  further  to  silence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  as  expressed  through  the 
Christian  pulpit.  M.  Renan  ridicules  the  Pope  for 
his  well-meant  attempt  to  make  the  Church  once 
more  a  potent  force  in  the  affairs  of  man,  and  the 
French  Gov?rnment  issues  circulars  of  denunciation 
and  of  protest  against  those  bi'ave  priests  who  have 
attempted  to  teach  from  their  pulpits  the  Christian 
conception  of  politics  and  society.  To  preach  political 
sermons  is  to  provoke  disorder  in  the  Church. 
Therefore,  the  priests  must  be  gagged,  so  that  there 
may  be  peace  and  silence  in  the  sanctuary.  M.  Renan 
and  the  Republicans  are  sacrificing  the  life  of  the 
Church  to  its  clothes.  Ceremonial  may  be  very 
stately  and  impressive  and  mystic,  but  it  was  not 
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of  the  Church. 


ceremonial  tliat  civilized  Europe  and  es- 
tablished the  Pope  in  the  City  of  the 
Ciesars.  It  was  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing emphasized  by  the  martyrdom  of  the 
preacher  that  did  that ;  and  if  society  is 
to  be  christianized  once  more  it  will  not 
be  by  the  pomp  of  the  altar,  but  by  the 
preaching  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  im- 
portant question  affecting  the  progress 
of  the  world  is  whether  the  Christian 
Church  can  ever  again  become  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  practical  work  of  to-day, 
or  whether  the  human  conscience  miist 
be  provided  \\'ith  another  speaking  ap- 
paratus. 

The  discussion  aroused  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
crusade  in  New  York  against 
the  police  protection  of  crime  and  immor- 
ality, has  opened  freshly  and  concretely 
the  question  what  position,  if  any,  tlie 
churches  and  the  professional  preachers 
of  righteousness  ought  to  take  against 
obvious  and  entrenched  evils  in  the  body 
social  and  politic.  The  precise  methods 
adopted  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  to  procure 
conclusive  evidence  are  wholly  apart 
from  the  general  question.  It  is  now 
stoutly  maintained,  even  by  many  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  that  the  churches 
have  no  function  to  i)erform  in  pol- 
itics or  the  administration  of  justice. 
Biit  the  majority  of  our  religious  leaders 
are  ranging  themselves,  theoretically, 
on  the  light  side.  Nolwdy  asks  the 
churches  to  be  partisan.  But  what  are  they 
doing,  in  this  political  year,  if  they  are  not  openly 
and  stoutly  preparing  to  enter  the  fray  as  the  ene- 
mies of  bribery,  lying,  ballot  frauds,  and  all  the  rot- 
tenness that  threatens  to  corrupt  the  very  heart  of 
our  political  life  ?  The  churches  of  every  commimity 
in  America  ought  to  unite  on  definite  lines  to  fight  the 
fundamental  battles  of  social  and  nolitical  morality. 

r  ..  ^_  The  spirits  and  aims  of  the  men  whose  re- 
S peaking  sponsible  task  it  is  to  lead  and  guide  great 
Prelates,  religious  organizations,  have  con.sequences 
so  far  reaching  that  their  discussion  outside  of  the 
circles  of  their  own  communion  is  both  inevitable  and 
also  excusable.  Thus  it  matters  gi-eatly  to  all  parts 
of  the  English-speaking  world  what  English-speaking 
cardinals  may  be  named  by  the  consistory,  at  Rome  a 
few  days  hence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  been 
made  Archbisliop  of  Westminster  as  the  successor  of 
the  late  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  Manning.  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Cardinal 
Manning  had  desired  and  exjjected  that  Dr.  Gilbert 
would  be  thus  distinguished.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Sal- 
ford,  has  shown  much  local  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  masses,  and  in  his  new  i)ost  he  may  rise  to  higher 
qualities  of  i)ublic  leadership  than  are  now  thought 
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possible.  It  would  seem  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he  is  also  to  be  made  a  cardinal.  In  Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  is  the  man  upon  whom  the  bestowal  of 
a  red  hat  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  masses  of 
his  countrymen,  but  ecclesiastical  rumor  has  it  that 
the  honor  is  to  be  given  to  a  less  aggressive  leader. 
In  any  case  the  Vatican  would  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground  from  year  to  year  in  its  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  English-speaking  regions  of  the  world. 

Archbisho  -Ajchbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  made 
Ireland's  a  sojourn  of  several  months  at  the  Vatican  ; 
Mission.  .^^^^1  j^j^  j)resence  there  has  given  occasion 
for  numerous  dispatches  in  the  newsi)apers  touching 
various  phases  of  questions  interesting  not  only  to 
American  Catholics,  but  to  a  larger  American  public. 
Thus  it  has  been  repeated  and  denied  a  numl)er  of 
times  that  Archbishoj)  Ireland  is  to  be  made  a  car- 
dinal in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  Christian  morality,  and  the 
cause  of  advanced  Catholic  education,  and  in  recogni- 
tion and  indorsement  of  his  standing  upon  several 
controverted  (piestions.  The  present  month  of  June 
will  probably  determine  which  American  i)relate  will 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Besfies  Cardinal 
Gibbons  himself,  there  is  no  man  in  the  Catholic 
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church  in  America  who  stands  so  strongly  and  con- 
spicuously for  all  that  is  distinctively  American,  and 
who  is  so  closeh'  identified  ^^^th  the  genius  of  our  best 
life  and  progress,  as  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America  numbers  so  many  millions 
of  adherents  that  it  stands  as  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance in  our  social  fabric.  Ai'chbishop  Ireland's 
views  upon  the  labor  question ;  his  s3Tnpathy  with 
universal  education  ;  his  advocacy  of  the  English 
language  as  necessary  for  national  unity  and  there- 
fore necessary  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  schools  ; 
his  intense  devotioii  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cardinal  principles  that  are  at  the  base 
of  our  government  and  society — these  things  unite  to 
make  him  a  Catholic  leader  whose  further  promotion 
would  redound  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  his  own 
Church,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  good  citizenship 
and  true  social  progress. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  notes  with 
England  on  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  "  run  "  the  government  for  a  year.  Mr. 
Goschen  has  introduced  his  Budget  in  Parliament, 
and  he  estimates  the  British  revenues  at  £90,477,000 
for  the  coming  year,  and  expenditures  at  £90,253,000. 
Our  Congress  will  appropriate  somewhat  less  than 
$500,000,000,  as  against  the  British  outgo  of  about 


English 
Political 
Matters. 


$450,000,000.  England's  foreign  trade  in  1891  was 
£745,000,000,  a  falling  off  of  £4,000,000  from  the  fig- 
ures of  1890  ;  but  as  it  stood  at  £697,000,000  in  1880, 
when  prices  were  10  per  cent,  liigher  than  they  are 
to-day,  this  is  not  so  bad  a  shovmig.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  downward,  and  the  inevitable  reductions 
of  wages  wall  not  be  arranged  vnthout  friction. 
The  Small  Holdings  bill  has  not  been  altered  to  any 
extent  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Irish  Local  Gov- 
ernment bill,  which  has  failed  to  excite  any  enthu- 
siasm. 


Parliament- 
ary 
Incidents. 


Two  notable  events  occurred  last  month  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Cambrian 
Railway  Company  having  dismissed  one  of 
its  employees  for  having  given  evidence  before  a  parlia- 
mentary committee,  which  the  directors  seem  to  have 
imagined  was  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  the  di- 
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MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.  P. 

rectors  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
solemnly  censured  by  the  Speaker  by  order  of  the 
House.  The  other  notable  parliamentary  incident 
was  the  debate  on  the  duration  of  parliaments.  A 
resolution,  moved  by  Sir  W.  Foster,  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  act  and  the  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  was  rejected  by  188  to  142. 
The  Liberals  are  in  a  difficulty  on  the  question.  They 
object  to  the  seven  years  tenn  ;  they  admit  three 
years  is  too  short,  but  they  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  how  long  Parliament  should  actually  sit. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  intimated  to  his  Midlothian  con- 
stituents that  he  expects  a  dissolution  of  Parhament 
about  the  end  of  June  ;  and  the  Tories  had  not  at  last 
accounts  denied  the  correctness  of  this  forecast.  Evi- 
dently there  is  no  longer  such  eagerness  for  a  disso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  as  a  few  months 
ago.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  even  professes  indifference  if 
the  dissolution  should  be  put  off  till  next  year.  There 
is  only  one  reason  in  favor  of  postponing  the  general 
election  till  next  year,  and  that  is  that  on  January  1 
the  new  register  would  come  into  force.    As  this 
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•would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Liberals  rather  than  to 
the  Tories,  it  caimot  be  counted  on  as  adding  to  the 
probabilities  of  a  January  election.  At  present 
Unionist  candidates  are  wanted  in  more  than  a  hun- 
di'ed  constituencies,  and  Home  Rule  candidates  in 
ninety-nine ;  biit  in  eleven  constitiiencies  there  is 
more  than  one  Home  Ruler  in  the  field.  The  Libei'al 
Unionists,  so  far  as  they  have  not  drifted  back  to  the 
Gladstonian  camp,  are  likely  to  be  practically  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Tory  party  under  the  name  of  "  Union- 
ists "  in  the  coming  election.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
group  will  at  least  not  .antagonize  Tory  candidates 
anywhere.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  son  Aus- 
tin, who  looks  quite  like  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  has 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  recruit  to  his 
father's  party. 

the  Belgian 


constitution, 
manhood  suffrage  is 


The  revision  of 

^°Affai"s"'  ^''  "^'^"^^^  universal 

now  to  be  substituted  for  the  old-time  prop- 
erty qualifications  that  limited  the  franchise  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  citizens,  is  the  most  important  Conti- 
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nental  event  of  recent  weeks.  Belgium  is  in  a  transi- 
tional condition,  with  a  social  and  political  future 
that  no  man  can  foresee.  Its  races  are  destined,  per- 
haps, to  fall  apart;  and  the  end  may  be  division, 
and  absorption  into  France  and  Germany.  The  farce 
of  the  Russo-French  alliance  is  now  admitted  to  be  a 
mere  delusion  even  by  the  French.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  irresistible  force  of  things  is  compelling  men  to 
see  that  the  Czar  is  no  enemy  of  Germany,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  old  relations  between 
Russia  and  Germany  are  not  re-established.     The 


famine,  whicli  at  last  seems  to  have  been  brought 
under  partial  control,  has  made  shipwreck  of  Russian 
finances.  There  is  a  large  deficit,  and  M.  Wischne- 
gradsky,  the  ablest  of  Russian  Ministers,  has  broken 
do\\^l  from  sheer  overwork.  M.  Giers  is  also  hope- 
lessly invalided.  In  Germany,  Bismarck's  birthday 
has  been  celebrated  with  unusual  heartiness,  but  al- 
though the  old  Chancellor  may  be  a  reserve  force,  he 
is  not  likely  to  come  to  the  front  so  long  as  the  Kaiser 
lives.  How  long  that  may  be,  or  how  short  a  time  it 
may  be,  no  one  even  ventures  to  speculate.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  for  nearly  a  whole  month  William 
II  had  done  nothing  and  said  nothing  to  compel  peo- 
I)le  to  remember  that  he  was  still  at  the  helm,  when 
there  happened  the  extraordinary  incident  of  his 
la\ish  and  unseemly  pi'aise  bestowed  upon  a  common 
soldier  who  had  needlessly  shot  down  a  workingman 
for  a  trivial  violation  of  barrack  regulations.  AH 
Germany  was  horrified  and  disgusted. 

THcoupis  ^^^  America  we  may  be  excused,  perhaps, 
and  Danubian  for  a  lack  of  detailed  familiarity  with 
statesmen.  ^-^^  pohtics  and  Statesmen  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  certamly  if  we  knew  more  we  should 
find  that  such  knowledge  brought  its  own  reward. 
There  are  men  fighting  the  political  battles  of  states 
and  principalities  on  the  Daniibe  or  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  who  would  be,  perchance,  the  greatest  fig- 
ures of  our  time  if  it  had  been  their  lot  to  play  on  the 
boards  of  a  larger  tlieatre.  Opinions  will  naturally 
differ  as  to  the  virtues  of  Stambouloff ,  of  Bulgaria, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  his  con- 
summate ability  and  his  splendid  courage.  The  new 
elections  in  Greece,  however,  have  just  restored  to 
power  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  political  figure 
that  the  turmoils  of  Southeastern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced m  this  generation.  For  many  years  the  two 
political  parties  of  Greece  have  been  led  by  Tricoupis 
and  Delyannis.  Tricoupis  is  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  all  modern  Greeks.  He  is  constructive,  patient, 
patriotic,  brilliantly  educated  and  of  cosmopolitan 
acquaintance  and  exjierience.  He  obtains  a  lease  of 
power  as  Prime  Minister,  cleans  up  the  crude  admin- 
istration of  his  half -civilized  little  countrj',  inaugu- 
rates necessary  fiscal  reforms,  holds  back  the  vain 
and  ignorant  sentiment  that  demands  an  immediate 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  exi)ansion  of  Greek  territory, 
and  finally  provokes  a  reaction  which  brings  Dely- 
annis back  into  power.  Whereupon,  Delyannis  gives 
the  country  a  brief  administration,  the  sheer  stupidity 
and  imbecility  of  which  brings  the  country  to  its 
senses  again,  with  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Boiile  and  an  almost  unanimous  election  of  repre- 
sentatives wlio  indorse  Tricoupis  as  their  leader  and 
make  him  once  more  Prime  Minister.  Some  two 
years  ago  Tricoupis  was  overthrown  at  the  end  of  a 
singularly  statesmanlike  period  of  administration. 
The  election  of  a  new  Parliament,  on  May  15,  now 
restores  him  to  power  again,  with  a  majority  so  large 
as  to  include  some  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all 
the  members.  Of  another  brilliant  statesman  of 
Eastern  Europe  we  make  more  especial  mention  in  an. 
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article  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Review.  Gabriel  von  Baross,  of  Hungary,  whose 
sudden  death  removes  him  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
manhood,  had  sho^vn  himself  the  most  brilliantly 
original  State  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public 
IVorks  that  any  country  has  produced  in  our  day. 

'C  n  d  and  ^^^^  Canadian  Parliament  at  Ottawa  has 
Imperial  passed  a  resolution,  after  a  long  discussion. 
Trade.  -^^  ninety-eight  to  sixty-four  votes,  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  meaning  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  if  England  will  put  a  differential  duty  on 
non-Canadian  goods,  Canada  on  her  part  will  reduce 
her  duties  on  British  manufactures.  One  disadvan- 
tage of  the  proposal  is  that  there  are  seven  times  as 
many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  are  in  the 
Dominion,  and  so  the  proposed  arrangement  is  thought 
hardly  fair  in  England.  Then,  again,  Canada  to  dis- 
criminate would  only  have  to  take  duties  off,  whereas 
England  would  have  to  put  them  on,  which  is  always 
more  difficult.  Great  Britain  is  also  trammeled  by 
the  treaties  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  Belgium; 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  arrangement 
being  entered  into  unless  it  is  pressed  by  the  other 
colonies,  and  even  then  only  when  it  takes  the  shape 
of  a  suggestion  that  all  imports  from  countries  not 
contributing  directly  to  the  Imperial  defense  shall  be 
chg-rged  Navy  dues.  Lord  Salisbury's  protectionist 
speech— which  commits  him  to  the  idea  of  British  Im- 
perial Federation,  with  retaliatory  tariffs  against  the 
United  States  and  other  high-tariff  countries,  and  to 
something  like  Mr.  Blaine's  reciprocity  policy— has 


made  a  perfect  ferment  in  the  English  political  situa- 
tion. The  parliamentary  elections  in  July  will  be 
materially  affected  by  a  discussion  of  this  sensational 
issue. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  Mr. 
°of"Emp"ri°"  Stead  argues  the  case  thus:  "  The  Cana- 
dian suggestion  should  be  received  with 
respectful  consideration.  It  is  probably  the  last  effort 
that  will  be  made  to  keep  the  Dominion  out  of  the 
American  ZoUverein.  Whether  such  differential 
duties  would  increase  trade  or  cement  the  bonds  of 
Empire  is  a  matter  on  wliich  opinions  differ.  Were 
it  not  for  the  customs  union  of  the  United  States  the 
Federal  union  itself  would  be  impossible.  The  real 
crux  will  come  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  absorbed  Canada  in  its  ZoUverein, 
make  overtures  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
British  Empire  would  soon  be  face  to  face  with  dis- 
integration, or  race  alUance.  The  spectacle  that  is 
afforded  us  by  the  disintegration  of  Brazil  does  not 
incline  us  to  favor  the  former  alternative.  Last 
month  the  southern  seventh  of  Brazil,  hitherto  kno^\^l 
as  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  broke  itself  off  from 
Brazil  and  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  State,  with 
the  title  of  Republica  Transatlantica.  When  it 
hoisted  its  new  national  flag  of  blue  gi'een  with  a  yel- 
low star  in  the  centre  it  cut  Brazil  off  from  Paraguay 
and  the  River  Plate.  The  Positivists  who  inspire  the 
policy  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  are  advocates  of  dis- 
integration. Our  statesmen  are  not  Positivists,  but 
for  many  years  some  of  them  seemed  to  regard  the 
break-up  of  the  British  Empire  as  desirable  rather 
than  otherwise. 


Lord  Beacons 
field  and 
Home  Rule, 


*'  To-day  no  one  speaks  of  the  secession 
of  colonies  as  other  than  a  misfortune, 
and  there  are  many  who  would  go  to 
almost  any  length  to  unite  the  English-speaking  com- 
monwealths in  permanent  alliance.  Even  those  who 
are  most  anxious  to  secure  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  are 
careful  to  explain  that  they  decentralize  only  in  order 
more  effectively  to  unite.  Lord  Spencer,  who  is  one 
of  the  chief  of  these  decentralizing  Imperialists,  last 
month  exhumed  an  opportune  observation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's,  which  had  somewhat  strangely  escaped 
attention.  Talking  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  the  American 
Minister  in  1877,  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  on  the  Federal  principle.  He 
said  that  he  would  place  Ireland,  in  the  main,  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  that 
New  York  holds  toward  the  Federal  Government. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said:  '  The  fear  that  many  express 
lest  in  that  case  Ireland  should  become  independent. 
I  consider  gi-oundless.  Your  Civil  War  has  settled 
that.  Even  several  States  combined  could  not  main- 
tain a  confederacy  outside  the  Union.'  " 

The  greatest  advocate  of  what  may  be  de- 
1n  London^     scribed  as  American   Home   Rule  as  the 

clue  to  the  solution  of  British  Imperial 
difficulties  has  just  made  a  flying  visit  to  London. 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  spent  Easter  in  London,   and  is 
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already  well  on  his  way  back  to  Cape  Town.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  in  cajiital  spirits  about  Mashonaland. 
The  telegraph  has  now  been  carried  up  to  the  Zam- 
besi. The  coiuitrj'  was  i)erfectly  traminil  and  every- 
thing was  going  well.  From  an  Imperial  point  of 
^•iew  nothing  conld  have  been  more  snccessfnl  than 
tlie  occupation  of  the  conntry.  and  from  a  financial 
point  of  \-iew — well,  shareholders  could  wait.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  ideas  of  his  ouni  as  to  the  opening  up  of 
Bechuanaland:  he  thinks  he  has  solved  the  franchise 
difficulty  by  a  compromise:  and  altogether  is  very 
hopef 111  about  his  end  of  Africa.  But  that  makes  him 
all  the  more  angry  with  those  who  talk  glibly  about 
England's  evacuating  the  other  end  of  the  Continent, 
toward  wliich  he  is  pushing  forward  with  all  speed 


COLONEL   KITCHENER. 

down  the  lakes.  If  Gordon  had  but  been  relieved  in 
time  the  telegraph  line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town 
might  have  been  completed  in  twelve  months.  Even 
now  it  may  be  open  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

There  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  Egypt 
%uelvJn^"     ^eing  evacuated.     The  British  say  they 

vrill  go  when  they  have  done  their  work, 
and  when  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  their 
going  will  not  be  the  signal  for  undoing  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done  since  Tel-el-Kebir.  How  far  they 
are  from  any  assurance  on  that  point  is  proved  by 
pointing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  Sir  EveljTi  Bar- 
ing had  to  deal  last  month.  In  the  firman  appointing 
the  new  Khedive  the  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to  vary 
the  form  so  as  to  have  been  free  to  re-annex  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai  to  Turkey.  This  little  game  was  ex- 
posed and  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
Resident.  If  England  had  not  been  on  the  spot  the 
question  of  Sinai  might  easily  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  nations.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
being  intrigued  out  of  the  position  they  now  hold. 
They  have  just  appointed  a  new  Sirdar,  and  it  is  well 


understood  in  Egypt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
Downing  street  will  make  no  change  in  the  status 
([iio  at  Cairo. 

There  is  not  a  power  in  Europe  but  is  well 
'"Tfrka"    pleased  'that  England  should  continue  to 

exercise  her  civilizing  and  pacif  j-ing  sover- 
eignty over  the  Nile  valley,  with  the  exception  of 
France.  To  i)ropitiate  France  England  has  sacrificed 
her  position  in  Madagascar,  and  abstained  from  press- 
ing the  interests  of  her  colonists  in  Newfoiindland. 
The  French  Bourse  would  be  convulsed  if  the  British 
in  serious  earnest  threatened  to  leave  Egypt.  The 
French  have  on  their  hands,  on  the  other  side  of 
Africa,  a  troublesome  little  war  vdth  the  King  of 
Dahomey.  They  hold  two  small  coast  towns,  Koto- 
now  and  Porto  Novo,  over  both  of  which  Dahomey 
claims  sovereignty.  The  King  has  raided  Porto  Novo 
and  made  numerous  prisoners,  who  will  probablj'  be 
massacred  in  Dahomey  fashion.  He  has  set  the 
French  at  defiance,  and  threatens  to  attack  them  with 
14,()()0  men  armed  with  rifles  and  supported  by  six 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  French  are  outnumbered, 
but  they  have  the  sea  and  all  civilization  at  their 
back,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dahomeans  will 
venture  seriously  to  attack  a  fortified  town.  Sooner 
or  later  Dahomey  vnll  share  the  fate  of  Ashantee: 
but  the  French  naturally  wish  to  postpone  the  inevit- 
able campaign. 

Race  Questions  ^"  Victoria  the   Ministry  has  emerged 
in  from  the   ordeal  of   a  general  election 

Australia.      strengthened;   while  tlie   Labor  leaders 
have  been  badly  beaten,  only  eleven  out  of  thirtj'  of 
their  candidates  being  retui'ued.     The  most  impor- 
tant news    from  Australia  is    the    decision  of  the 
Queensland  Government  to    reverse    the    policy  to 
which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted, and  reintroduce  Kanaka  labor  into  the  semi- 
tropical  sugar    plantations.      Each    colony    has,   of 
course,  a  right  to  settle  its  own  affairs  in  its  own 
way,   and  no  one  will  interfere  vdth   Queensland, 
whatever  she  does.      But  the  decision  to  introduce 
the  South  Sea  laborer  into  Queensland  has  been  hailed 
both  there  and  in  the  other  colonies  with  sincere  re- 
gret.     It  gives  up  the  ideal  of  Australia  for  the 
whites,  and  it  re-establishes  "  Blackbirding."    It  may 
be  inevitable,   but  if  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
Samtiel  will  go  into  the  "Blackbirding"  business   ' 
himself.     All  labor  recruiting  should  be  forbidden, 
excei)t  to  government  vessels,  the  captain  and  crew 
of  which  should  be  answerable  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  employed  them  and  none  of  whom 
should  i)rofit  to  the  extent  of  a  single  sixpence  by  the 
reciiiiting  of  the  natives.      The  business  is  far  too 
near  akin  to  slave-trading  to  be  intrusted  to  any  ex- 
cept those  who  have  no  personal  interest  to  serve  in 
straining  or  evading  the  law,  and  who  are  personally 
responsible  for  its  rigorous  enforcement.     The  race 
problems  of  America  should  be  a  warning  to  Australia. 
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^^  The  seventieth  birthday  of  Rev.  Edward 
Eminent  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  has  recently  been  cele- 
Amencan.  j^p^ted  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
respect  not  only  as  wide  as  the  American  continent, 
but  wonderfiilly  hearty  in  their  unbroken  unanimity. 
Few  lives  in  oiu*  generation  have  been 
passed  so  usefully.  It  is  certainly  rare 
that  so  radical  and  courageous  a  re- 
fonner  completely  conquers  the  esteem 
of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  con- 
structive social  refonns  Dr.  Hale  has  ever 
been  a  vahant  leader ;  he  has  been  one  of 
the  great  preachers  of  the  age  ;  he  has 
produced  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
permanent  pieces  of  our  American  litera- 
ture. His  acti\aties  seem  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  with  gro\\ing 
j'ears.  Thus  besides  Ms  editorial  work 
in  his  magazine  of  practical  philanthropj^ 
Lend  a  Hand,  and  in  the  well-knowai 
Boston  weekly  Tlie  ConmioniveaWi,  he 
has  for  some  time  contributed  a  most 
instructive  and  timely  department  of 
social  studies  to  each  month's  issue  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  this  being 
the  phase  of  his  recent  work  which  has 
perhaps  atti'acted  more  attention  than 
any  other. 

Ti.   ,,c       ..  ■    No  recent  phase  of  Ameri- 

The  "Boom     in  -,■,-, 

Higher  can  progress  and  develop- 
Education.  ment  has  been  more  note- 
worthy than  the  gi-owth  of  ova'  facilities 
for  the  higher  education,  both  of  men 
and  of  women;  and  in  the  personnel  of 
our  educational  leaders  there  has  come  to 
be  a  popular  interest  such  as  was  hardly 
felt  at  all  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
wondrous  doings  of  President  Harper  in 
the  off-hand  making  of  his  new  Chicago 
University,  and  in  the  bidding  of  high 
prices  for  first-class  talent  wherever 
found,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  daily  newspapers  almost  as  much 
as  the  discussion  of  political  candidates.  The 
"boom"  in  higher  education  has  affected  the 
professional  market  to  an  amazing  extent.  For 
not  only  have  the  richly  endowed  new  universities 
created  a  niunber  of  unprecedentedly  high-priced  po- 
sitions, but  very  many  of  the  older  institutions,  in 
order  to  keep  their  favorite  sons,  have  been  bidding 
against  actual  or  anticipated  calls  from  their  rich  and 
ambitious  new  competitors  in  the  "West.  It  is  highly 
curious  and  somewhat  amusing  that  a  portion  of  the 
forced  tribute  which  the  Standard  OU  monopoly  is 
said  to  have  levied  upon  the  whole  American  people 
should  turn  out  to  })e  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  higher 
education,  and  especially  for  the  enlargement  of  pro- 
fessors' salaries.  It  might  not  be  extravagant  to  pre- 
dict that  one  of  the  results  of  President  Haq)er's 
splendid  audacity  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
millions  will,  ^^^thin  five  years,  be  an  average  increase 


in  the  fixed  income  of  the  professors  in  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  and  this  will  really  mean  a  vast  endowment  of 
original  research,  with  such  a  flowering  out  of  brill- 
iant American  scholarship  as  will  astonish  the  world. 


CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  LL.D. 


Presidential 

Changes 

at  Cornell. 


Among  the  very  recent  events  and 
changes  in  the  University  world,  the 
one  most  commented  upon  has  been  the 
resignation  of  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of 
Cornell  University.  Dr.  Adams  succeeded  President 
Andrew  D.  White  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and 
in  this  time  he  lias  added  the  reputation  of  an  educa- 
tional organizer  and  administrator  of  the  highest 
ability  to  his  pre\aous  well-earned  fame  as  one  of  our 
greatest  historical  scholars.  So  much  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  the  new  university  developments 
further  West  than  the  State  of  New  York,  that  it 
may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  during 
these  few  years  of  President  Adams's  administration 
the  number  of  students  at  Cornell  has  increased  from 
578  to  1,573,  the  teaching  corps  from  53  to  122,  and 
the  number  of  post-graduate  students  from  31  to  164. 
Pesident  White,  who  had  no  taste  for  details,  had 
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JACOB  G.    SCHURMAN, 
President-elect  of  Cornell  University. 

recognized  in  Pr.  Adams  the  man  who  could  put  in 
perfect  working  order  the  intricate  mechanism  of  an 
establishment  whose  general  scope  and  proportions 
Dr.  White  himself  had  so  finely  conceived.  In  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  Presi- 
dent Adams  has  assumed  a  place  of  the  very  foremost 
rank,  and  his  influence  as  an  educational  leader  has  been 
as  wide  as  the  nation.  The  reasons  for  his  seemingly 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  a  position  he  has  filled  with 
so  eminent  a  degree  of  success  are  not  made  public; 
although  we  are  assured  that  no  lack  of  internal  har- 
mony was  at  the  root  of  the  resignation.  Fortunately, 
he  has  built  well  for  his  successor.  Among  the  liter- 
ary and  historical  tasks  which  President  Adams  is  to 
renew  or  undertake  is  the  editorship-in-chief  of  an 
important  encyclopedia.  Among  the  many  things 
which  should  be  recounted  to  his  credit,  not  the  least 
by  any  means  is  the  fact  that  he  discovered  in  Nova 
Scotia,  brought  to  Cornell,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  philosophy,  the  scholarly  professor 
whom  the  trustees  with  commendable  promptness 
have  already  promoted  to  the  presidency.  The  Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr.  J.  G.  Schui-man,  has  won  more  than 


an  American  reputation  as  an  author  and  a  brilliant 
lecturer  in  philosophy.  He  has  had  a  varied  experi- 
ence, all  of  which  adds  to  his  fitness  for  his  new 
duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  eminent  quali- 
fications to  carry  on  with  good  judgment  and  with  a 
contagious  enthusiasm  the  work  so  well  developed 
under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  White  and 
Adams. 

Woman's  -^^"^^^S  recent  discussions  in  England  none 
Suffrage  has  been  so  lively  as  that  upon  the  ques- 
'"  ^"fi''"'"'-  tion  of  woman's  suffrage.  The  Womna's 
Liberal  Federation  —  a  body  originally  brought  into 
being  with  somewhat  ill  grace  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  order  to  furnish  the  Liberals  with  an  Amazonian 
contingent  which  could  meet  the  Tory  Primrose 
League  on  its  own  ground — was  at  first  intended  to 
be  simply  and  solely  an  electioneering  agency  for  the 
party.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  made  president,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  packed  with  ladies  whose 
lords  had  been  cabinet  ministers  and  who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  to  be  cabinet  ministers  again.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  But  after  awhile  the  voice  of 
the  political  woman  began  to  be  heard  in  the  land. 
The  Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  woman's  sufiirage.  There  followed 
a  controversy,  and  most  of  the  wives  of  leading  Lib- 
eral politicians  resigned.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  a  letter  against  woman  suffrage  which 
admitted  too  much  to  be  strong.  Then  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone concluded  not  to  resign,  and  the  over-bubbling 
teapot  subsided.  But  the  subject  of  the  suffrage 
came  to  a  test  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
on  Sir  A.  RoUit's  proposal  to  admit  all  women  on  the 
municipal  to  the  parliamentary  registry.  There 
was  a  brisk  debate,  in  which  various  Liberal  leaders 
made  speeches  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Tories  before  Mr.  Disraeli  educated  his  party.  Sub- 
stitute workingman  for  woman  and  you  have  the 
identical  speeches  with  which  the  Conservatives  and 
AduUamites  resisted  the  enfranchisement  first  of  the 
artisan  and  then  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  The 
only  important  speech  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Bal- 
four's. The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  declaration,  clear  and 
explicit,  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  After  he  had 
spoken  the  House  divided.  Most  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  voted  against  the  bill,  which  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  23.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
voting  : 

Majority 
For.     Against.  For.     Against. 

Conservatives 75     . .       65    . .    10       ..     — 

Liberals 55     . .       81    . .    —       . .     26 

Liberal  Unionists 12     . .       23    . .    —       ..11 

Home  Rulers. ...: .    ..  10     ..        6    ,.      4      ..     — 

Totals 152  175  —  23 

The  division  is    interesting,  because  it  raises  the 
question  in  practical  shape  on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 
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April  16. — Cop>Tight  agreeiueut  with  Germany  signed 

hy  Secretary  Blaine  and   Mr.   Von   Holleben United 

States  revenue  steamers,  Rush  and  Bear,  ordered  north 

to  patrol   Beliring  Sea Baron  Fava  ordered    by  the 

Italian  (Tovernment  to  resume  liis  post  as  Minister  at 
"Washington. 

April  1 7. — The  Spanish  Government  agrees  to  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  Fair  a  model  of  the  Columbus  caravel. 


JAMES  ANTHONY   FROUDE, 
Appointed  Professor  of  Hi.story  at  Oxford  to  succeed  the  late  Professor  Freeman 

April    18.— Naval   appropriation    bill    passed   by   the 

House;  it  provides  for    only    one    new    cruiser The 

Mikado  has  appointed  a  comiiiittee  of  seven  members  to 
report  a  draft  of  a  revision  of  the  treaties  between  Japan 
and  the  Western  Powers. 

April  19. — The  Behring  Sea  modnarirpndi  approved  by 

Senate Premier  Rudini  and  his  Italian  ministi'v  resign 

Plot  of  Spani.sh  anarchists  to  kill  the  bov  king  dis- 
closed   Severe  shock  of  earthquake  in  California Mr. 

Glad.stone    declares    against     Wotnan's    Suffrage  ...The 


Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  reservation  open  to  settlement 
...  -A  commercial  treaty  between  Switzerland  and  Italy 
signed. 

April  20.  — E.xplosions  due  to  anarchists  in  Spanish  towns 
....A  hurricane  in  the  Tyrol ....  Mr.  Teller,  Republican 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate 
warns  his  party  that  it  cannot  depend  on  the  Silver 
States  with  an  anti-free  coinage  platform. 

April  21.— State  enumeration 
of  New  York  shows  a  popula- 
tion of  0,.510,1()2 Earthquake 

shocks  again  felt  in  California. 
All  members  of  the  last  Ital- 
ian Caliinet,  except  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  withdraw  resigna- 
tions   President  Harrison  is- 
sues invitation  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  jiarticipate  in  an  inter- 
national   conference  on   larger 

use  of  silver  as  money The 

French  Cabinet  decides  to  carry 
war  into  Dahcmiy The  In- 
diana Democratic  State  Con- 
vention adopt  resolutions  fav- 
oiable  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
insti-uct  delegates  to  present 
the  name  of  ex-Gov.  Gray  as  a 
presidential  oandidate. 

Ai^ril  22.  —  Arrest  of  large 
numbers  of  Anarchists  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  France Italian 

Ministry  decides  to  limit  Italian 
possessions  in  Africa  to  Mas- 
sovvah. 

April  23.— The  Radetsky  mon- 
ument in  Vienna  unveiled  by 
the  Emperoi'  Francis  Joseph. 

Api'il  24.— Fifteen  arrests  of 
conspirators  against  Bulgarian 

Government The     Reading 

Railway's  "  Coal  Combine  " 
works  gi-eat  hardship  through 
limiting  the  production  and  in- 
creasing the  price  of  anthracite 
coal. 

April  2.5. — Restaurant  in  Paris 
in  which  Ravachol,  the  An- 
archist, was  an-ested,  blown  up 

by  a  bomb;  many   injured 

Geary  bill  rejected  in  Senate. 
Mgr.  Charles  Edward  Mc- 
Donnell consecrated  Bishop  of 
Biooklyn  with  imposing  cere- 
mony. 

April  2fi. — Ravachol  and  Si- 
mon, the  Anarchists  at  Paris, 

found    guilty Reapi)oi-tion- 

ment  bill  i)assed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature 

April  27.— Army  Appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Motion  to  advance  Woman's 

Suffrage  bill  in  House  of  ( Jom- 
mons  defeated  by  vote  of  175  to 

1 .')  2 Fire     in    Philadelphia 

Grand  Central  Theatre;  a  number  of  persons  burned 

Conier  stone  of  proposed  (Jraiit  monument  in  Riverside 
Park,  New  York,  laid  by  President  Harrison. 

April  28.— Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts, 
nominated  by  President  Harrison  to  be  minister  to 
France Explosion  of  dynamite  bombs  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy Toniataba,  Gambia,  taken  by  British 

troops  and  destroyed. 


April  30.- 
Italy. 


-Further  bomb  explosions  in  Switzerland  and. 
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May  1.— Opening  of  Methodist  General  Conference  in 

Omaha May  day  passes  off  in  Europe  without  any 

serious  disturbances. 

May  2. — Bill  to  admit  to  American  registry  certain  for- 
eign built  vessels  OA\aied  in  the  United  States  passed  by 
House Dynamite  explosion  in  Liege Riot  in  Hol- 
land  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  Free  Binding 

Twine  bill. 

May  3.— Report  of  the  Conference  committee  on  the 
Chinese  exclusion  bill  agi-eed  to  in  the  Senate...  .Diplo- 


THE   LATE  HON.  JOHN  S.  BARBOUR, 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  died  May  14. 

matic  and  consular  appropriation  bill  passed  by  House 
Newfoundland  passes  resolutions  renewing  tariff  dis- 
criminating against  Canada  . . .  Presidents  and  executive 
boards  of  Southern  Farmers"  Alliances  meet  at  Birming- 
ham. Alabama The  Queen  returns  to  England  from 

her  sojourn  in  the  South  of  France  and  her  visit  to  Ger- 
many. 

May  4.— Conference   report  on   Chinese  exclusion  bill 

adopted  by   House Important  arrest  of  anarchists  in 

Belgium. ..  .Extensive  economies  proposed  by  Italian 
Government. 

Mav  .5.— Itahan  Government  defeated  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  vote  of  confidence  in  its  tinancial  progi-amme 
Great  floods  in  the  West President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  resigns. 

May  ().— Negotiations  for  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain  suspended Italian  cabinet  resigns . .  .  Lord  Salis- 
bury makes  an  addre.ss  on  the  Home  Rule  question. 

May  7.— Ratification  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
agreement  and  n(orfi(.s- i-i'wdrf?  exchanged  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  . .  Signor  Giolitti  requested 
by  King  Humbert  to  form  anew  Italian  cabinet Inter- 
national horticultural  exhibition  near  London  opened. 

;May  8.— The  Attomev-General  of  New  Jersey  is  to  file  a 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  againi>t  the  Reading  Combi- 
nation. 


May  9.— Charles  Emery  Smith  tenders  his  resignation 
as  minister  to  Rtissia ....  River  and  Harbor  bill  carrying 
an  appropriation  of  about  .*21. 000,000,  and  involving  con- 
tracts for  a  still  greater  additional   sum,  passed  bj'  the 

House Strike  of  New  York  granite  cutters  and  pavers 

begins ...  The  Methodist  General  Conference  in  session  as 
Omaha  adopts  resolutions  protesting  against  the  gi-ant  of 
public  money  for  sectarian  purposes. 

May  10.— Radical  amendments  to  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion passed  which  practically  change  the  old  system  of 

government Archbishop   Ireland's  educational  policy 

with  reference  to  the  elemeutaiy  schools  at  Faribault  and 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  approved  by  the  Vatican The  Brit- 
ish government  issues  an  order  prohibiting  sealing  in 
Behring  Sea  until  May,  1893. 

May  11.— England  accepts  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  take  part  m  an  international  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  silver  question The  Convention  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  opened  in  Atlanta 

The  Convention  of  the  Federation  of   Women's    Clubs 

opened  in  Chicago The  Pope  announces  his  intention 

to  write  an  encyclical  on  Oo-umbus  for  the  World's  Fair 
Iowa's  delegation  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention instnicted  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Governor  Boi-es. 

May  12. — The  British  Goverament  declines  to  give  its 
assent  to  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 

Newfoundland The  nomination  of  T.  Jefl'erson  Cool- 

idge  to  be  Minister  to  France  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

The  bridge  over  the  Mississipi  river  at  liemphis  opened 

with  ceremonies The  Childs-Drexel  Home  for  Union 

Printers    at    Colorado    Springs    dedicated The    Czar 

signed  a  ukase  pennitting  the  exportation  of  oats  and 
corn  from  Russia. 

May  13. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Gonnan  speaks  strongly  in 

favor  of  adequate  appropriations  for   public  works 

Justice  Harlan  and  Senator  Morgan  selected  as  arbitra- 
tors and  ex-Minister  Phelps  as  chief  counsel  on  the  part 

of  the  United  States  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration 

The  clause  of  the  ballot  act  permitting  illiterate  voting. 


THE  LATE   ROS"V\'ELL  SMITH, 
President  of  The  Century  Co.,  died  April  19. 

repealed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons The  Amer- 
ican steamer.  Conemaugh,  which  was  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia loaded  with  flour,  grain  and  provisions  for  the  starv- 
ing Russian  peasants  arrived  at  Riga. 

May  14.— Heavy  rains  throughout  the  West :  the  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  rapidly  rising.... 
Another  dynamite  explosion  in  France. 
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May  15. — Bishop  McDonnell,  of  Brooklyn,  (ledii-;it(>s  St. 
Augustine's  church  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience 

The  new  Italian  Cabinet  completed  ;    Signor  Giolitti, 

president  of  tlie  council The  Tricupis  paity  secure  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  assembly  at  the  general'  elections  in 

Greece Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister  to  the  United 

States,  returns  to  this  country. 

OBITUARY. 

April  16.— Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Allon,  the  well-known  Con- 
gregational minister  of  England,  for  twenty-two  years 
editor  of  the  British  (Judrferh/  AVr/cir. . .'. John  Lyle 
King,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar Mar- 
shal Jovellar  y  Soler,  Pi'esident  of  the  Spanish  Supreme 
Council  of  War  and  Marine. 


THE    LATE    REV.    HENRY    ALLON,    D.D., 
English  Congregationalist,  died  April  16. 

April  IT.— Alexander  Mackenzie,  Premier  of  Canada 
from  1873  to  1878. 

April  18.— Chief  Engineer  Nathan  B.  Clark,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  inventor  of  the  deflective  armor 

now  used  on  war  ships Henri  de  Kock,  the  French 

playwright  and  novelist. 

April  19. — Roswell  Smith,  president  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany and  one  of  the  fomiders  of   The  C'entiu-!/  Magazine 

Colonel  George  Gray,  a  leading  member  of  the  New 

York  bar Friedrich  Martin,  of   Bodenstedt,  German 

author. 

April  20. — M.  C.  Hart,  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 

Rev.  John  Svrinbume  \^Tiedon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ridgefield,  Conn James 

William  Williams,  Bishop  of  Quebec.  . 

April  21. — The  Rev.  Artemus  R.  Muzzey,  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author 

Dowager  Grand  Duchess  Alexandrine,   of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  sister  of  the  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. 

April  22. — Rev.  J.  Howard  Nixon,  D.D.,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis,  of 
which  President  Hannson  was  by  him  ordained  a  ruling 
elder,  and  for  many  years  prominent  in  the  General  Coun- 
cils   and    Assemblies    of    the    Presbyterian    Church 

Lieiitenant-General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

April  2:1— Etlward  Somerville  Jaffray,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial  world 
of  New  York. 

April  24. — Jcsiah  Belden,  an  early  pioneer  settler  in  the 
West  and  first  person  to  raise  the  American  flag  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

April  25. — William  Bradford,  a  well-known   American 

painter General  Charles  Ferdinand  Latrille.  Count  de 

Torencez. 

April  2t). — William  Astor.  of  New  York ...  Colonel 
Richard  Biddle  Irwin,  a  prominent    journalist   of   New 


\  ork . . .  Daniel  Adee,  the  first  manufacturer  of  cast  steel 
in  America  and  at  one  time  a  jirominent  publisher  of  New 

York Asa  F.  Bradley,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Chicago 

Henri  Duneyrier,  the  African  explorer. 

April  2'.).— Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  of  London,  Associated 
Engi-aver  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Royal  Academician 

Sir  Alexander  Bateman  Periam   Fuller-Acland  Hood, 

of  London M.  Sauter,  director  of  the  Banque  de  Paris 

et  des  Pays  Bas. 

May  2.— Joseph  Foxcroft  Cole,  the  distinguished  land- 
scape painter Yates  Carrington,  the  well-known  ani- 
mal painter The  Rev.   George  A.  Sparks,  for  a  long 

time  manager  of  the  New  York  Christian  Herald. 

May  ."1— Edward  P.  Smith,  professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Political   Science   in  the  Worcester,   Mass., 

Polytechnic  Institute William  Henderson,  a  prominent 

lawyer  of  Indiana Don   Miguel  Au.sa,   Judge  of    the 

Mexican  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

May  4.— WilUam   N.   Smith,   president  of   the    Select 

Council  of  Philadelphia Charles  A.  Barry,  well-known 

crayon  artist Charles  Henry  Hams,  "Carl  Pretzel," 

editor  of  the  National  Weekbj. 

May  5. — Major  George  Washington  Earle,  of  Darling- 
ton, S.  C,  the  noted  mathematician  and  civil  engineer  ; 
he    was   probably    the   greatest   mathematician    in    the 

Southern  States George  Henry  Moore,  superintendent 

of  the  Lenox   Library,   New  York,    and  a  well-known 
bibliographer. 

May  0.— Colonel  William  P.  Shinn,  one  of  the  best  known 

railroad  men  in  the  United  States Professor  August 

Wilhelm  Hofmann,  the  distinguished  German  chemist. 

May  7.— Captain  Thomas  Richards  Martin,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 


F.    DEEMING, 
Who  was  executed  in  Australia  May  23. 

May  8. — General  William  G.  Halpin,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

May  9. — Herr  Gabriel  Von  Baross,  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Commerce. . .  James  (irondie,  of  Chicago, 
who  built  "one  of  the  first  boats  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by 

steam  power  alone Colonel  John  William  Avery,  of 

Norfolk,  Va.,  known  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Ku  Klux  just  after  the  civil  war. 

May  10. — State  Senator  Milton  W.  Matthews,  of  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

May  12. — Rev.  John  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  cousin  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren. 

May  Kl— Colonel  Henry  G.  Parker,  of  Boston,  editor  of 
the  Satindaij  EreniiKj  (lazette. 

May  14.— Senator  John  S.  Barbour,  of  Virginia Gen- 
eral Thomas  A.  Rowley,  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

May  15.— Jonathan  Blanchard,  President  emeritus  of 
Wheaton   College,  Wheaton.   Ill....Elias  J.   Pattison,  of 

New   York,  active  in  religious  and  charitable  work 

Frederick  C.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


aUEEN    VICTORIA    IN   SOUTHERN    FRANCE. 

A  DRIVE  IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  HERMITAGE  HOTEL,  HYERES. 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


^,T  R.  GORDON  THOMSON,  the  caricaturist  of  Fun 
X  (London),  commenced  life  in  the  Civil  Service, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  a  permanent  clerkship  in  the 
Assessor's  Department  of  Somerset  House.  All  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  di-awing,  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Hood  assumed  the  editorship  of  Fun  he  was  invited 
to  join  the  staff,  doing  also  a  large  amount  of  illustrative 
work  for  various  publishers.  About  this  time  Fun  be- 
came the  property  of  Messrs.  Dalziel  &  Co.,  who  offered 
the  work  of  weekly  cartoonist  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  he, 
finding  it  impossible  to  combine  his  official  and  artistic 
duties,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Civil  Service  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  art.  Mr.  Thomson  has  drawn 
for  other  periodicals  besides  i^ioi,  among  others  Punch, 
the  Grajjhic— to  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  con- 
tributors— the  Sunday  Magazine  and  Good  Wo7-ds,  and 
has  also  exhibited  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy  and 
elsewhere. 

The  ideas  of  the  Fun  cartoons  are  often  very  clever, 
but  the  dravsdngs  are  as  often  very  stiff  and  unnatural. 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  Mr.  Thomson  never 
draws  from  the  live  model,  but  from  a  very  angular  and 
stiff  lay  figure.  Back  in  the  seventies  his  cartoons  had 
not  this  sad  peculiaiity,  so  that  it  may  even  yet  be  thromi 
off.  At  his  best,  Mr.  Thomson  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  a  good  political  cartoonist;  he  is  never  tiresome,  and 
his  personages  are  at  once  recognizable.  It  happens  that 
we  use  nothing  verj'  conspicuous  of  Mr.  Thomson's  this 
month,  although  the  small  drawing  on  page  544  is  very 


THE   POT   CALLS  TH?:    Kt:TTLE    "  E.XTRAVA(iA.\T. 
From  Pink.  May  IH.  lS!t2. 


MR.   GORDON  THOMSON,   OF  LONDON    "FUN." 

much  to  the  point  in  view  of  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  per- 
formances. 

Mr.  Reed's  attack  upon  the  Holman  policy  of  dealing 
out  appropriations,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  are  effectively  set  forth  in 
the  cartoons  which  we  reproduce  from  Puck  and  Judrje. 
Bengough,  in  (7rr;j,  is  still  hammering  away  at  the  pro 
tective  tariff  wall  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
His  cartoon  "  We've  Got  Him  on  a  String  "  suggests  a 
means  of  forcing  Uncle  Sam  to  throw  open  his  ports  duty- 
free to  Canadian  goods. 

The  London  Punch's  terrible  new  May  Queen  needs  no 
comment,  nor  does  Judi/s  fiendish  embodiment  of  the 
d>-namiting  epidemic.  The  Berlin  satirist,  the  artist  of 
Kludderadafsch,  attempts  to  insinuate  that  France,  with 
all  her  loud  professions  of  friendship  and  finn  alliance  with 
Russia,  has  been  giving  nothing  for  famine  relief  but 
words  of  sympathy,  while  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  the  food.  Young  Austen  Chamberlain  happens  to 
look  for  all  the  world  like  his  distinguished  papa,  a.s  the 
portrait  of  him  in  our  "  Progress  of  the  World "  well 
shows  ;  and  a  London  scoffer  represents  them  as  a  pair  of 
concert-hall  song-and-dance  men.  We  have  selected 
seven  Australian  cartoons,  from  three  different  papers,  to 
show  how  ineverently  the  Australians  are  harping  at 
John  Bull  just  now,  as  well  as  to  give  a  notion  of  some  of 
their  current  local  issues. 
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WHILE    THE    QUACKS   DISAGREE   THE   PATIENT   IS   DYING. 
From  Judge.  April  :30,  1893. 


ANOTHER  QUEER  SPECIMEN  OF  -LOYALTY." 

The  proposal  to  put  binder  twine  on  the  free  list,  and  thus 
rescue  the  Canadian  farmer  from  the  clutches  of  a  Yankee 
Monopoly,  which  controls  all  the  cordage  factories  in  the  Do- 
minion, was  voted  down  last  week  in  the  House  on  a  party- 
division.— From  Grip  (Toronto;.  May  7.  1H<13. 


IvJ'tWlir^ 


WE'VE  GOT  HIM  ON  A  STRING." 

Prom  Grip  (Toronto),  May  7,  1892. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


^r^^.^^. 


THE  NEW  ••  QUEEN  OP  THE  MAY." 
From  Punch  (London).  April  3<K  1893. 


A  HAND  AGAmST  EVERY  MAN'S. 
From  Judy  (Xondon),  April  13.  1892. 


RUSSIA'S  NEED  ABATED  BY  FRANCES  SYMPATHY,  AND-  NORTH  AMERICA'S  ASSISTANCE. 

From  Kladderadntsch  (Berlin).  April  10.  18!i2. 
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'^■W.:^ 


AGAINST  THE  STREAM. 

Lord  Salisbury  coaching  his  crew  for  the  General  Election  race. 

From  Fun  (London).  April  6,  1892. 


THE  TWO  OBADLAHS. 

Apropos  of  the  entrance  of  young  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  the  House 

of  Commons  as  a  recruit  to  his  father. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 


"Under  the  close  andconstant  .scrutiny  of  John  Bull-according  the  KANAKA  QUESTION  IN  QUEENSLAND, 

to  our  local  papers.     '  What  no  they  think  of  us  at  home  ?    is  the  ,            ,        j    c^■       ■IX.ttij       i      j.-u     ■   ^     ;i        jx.c-o. 

present  motto  of  Victoria.    Wouldh't  it  be  better  to  pay  a  little  A  new  breed  of  lion  in  the  Federal  path-introduced  by  Sir  Sam. 

more  attention  to  our  self-respect,  and  less  to  John's. -From  the  Griffith.    (Sir  Samuel  is  re-importing  PoljTiesian  black  labor.)— 

Melbourne  Ptiiirh.  Feb.  18,  ]8!«.  From  the  .<7.vrf'!e?/  Bulletin.  February  27.  1892. 
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THE  REAL,  DESTROYERS  OF  OUR  CREDIT. 

First  Absentee  Cin  London  Club):  "It's  all  hup  with  the 
bloomin''  colonies  ;  they're  goin'  to  rot  fast.  My  station  only 
panned  out  thirty  per  cent,  profit  last  season." 

Second  Ditto:  "Yes.  blank  the  blankety  blanked  blank  to 
blank.    Everything  Haustralian's  going  bad,  blank  it." 

Third  Ditto  :  "Blank,  blank  "  (etc.,  etc.,  etc.).— From  the  Mel- 
bourne Punch,  February  18.  1892. 


THE  WAYS  OF  ROYALTY. 

["  The  German  Emperor  has  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  declared  that  those  subjects  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  rule  could 
leave  the  country." — Cablegram.] 

King  Workingman  (to  the  Capitalists)  :— "We  have  no  wish  to  be 
too  bloomin'  severe.  Such  of  yer  as  don't  like  our  way  of  doin'  things 
can  git  out  o'  the  country— biit  you  must  leave  yer  capital  behind." — 
From  the  Melbourne  Punch,  March  3,  1893. 


LOADING    XTP    FOR    A    FRESH 
EXPLOSION. 
The  Victorians'  idea  of  John  Bull's  finance 


THE     PROPER     ATTITUDE     OP 
AUSTRALIA  I 
According  to  those  worthy  persons  who 


-napney  galore  for  Chili,  but  none  for  Aus-       are  so  anxious  to  conciliate  the  British  in-  Becoming  very  fastidious.    The  unemployed 


tralia.— From  the   Melbourne   Punch,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1893. 


vestor.— From  the  Ant  (Australia),  March       don't  like  it  off   that   plate.— From   the   Mel- 
3,  1892.  bourne  Punch,  March  3,  1892. 


A    GLANCE    AT    MR.  BLAINE'S    COMMERCIAL    POLICY. 

BY   A   SUPPORTER  OF   THE   "PAN-AMERICAN"    IDEA. 


IN  accepting  for  the  second  time  the 
portfolio  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  well- 
determined  policy  to  which  the  President, 
in  public  addresses  both  before  and  after 
his  election,  had  already  declared  his  cor- 
dial assent.  This  policy  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  intimate  political  and  social 
relations  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics and  colonies  with  a  view  to  the 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  The  idea  of  extending  the 
national  domain  either  by  conquest  or 
diplomatic  negotiation  has  never  for  a 
moment  met  his  approval ;  nor  did  he  de- 
sire to  involve  the  nation  in  "  entangling 
alliances,"  against  which  the  Father  of 
his  country  warned  his  successors  in  office; 
but  he  realized  that  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  had  been  neglectful  of  the 
interests  and  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
lier  younger  sisters,whose  institutions  are 
similar  and  whose  aspirations  are  identi- 
cal. He  recognized,  too,  that  our  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  products,  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  development  of  manual  skill,  had 
multiplied  far  beyond  the  requii-ements 
for  home  consumption,  and  that  the  fut- 
ure prosperity  of  the  country  demanded 
new  and  larger  markets  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  our  harvests  and 
manufactured  merchandise. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

The  other  American  republics  had  al- 
ready been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
conference  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Blaine,  when 
in  President  Garfield's  cabinet,  had  suggested  seven 
yeai's  before ;  and  the  first  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration saw  an  assemblage  of  delegates  represent- 
ing eighteen  of  the  nineteen  independent  nations 
on  this  hemisphere,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it 
was  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  measures  he 
had  in  view.  By  their  invitation,  Mr.  Blaine  became 
their  presiding  officer,  and  was  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  their  deliberations.  The  great  purpose  of  the 
gathering,  as  he  contemplated  it,  was  to  promote 
peace  by  the  arbitration  of  differences,  and  to  extend 
commercial  intercourse  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and 
governmental  aid.  Having  formulated  their  recom- 
mendations for  the  ratification  of  their  respective 
governments,  the  conference  dispersed,  leaving  him 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  certain  practical  results 
Avhich  were  suggested  by  a  series  of  comniunications 


HON.   JAMES  G.   BLAINE. 


that  accompanied  their  reports  when  submitted  by 
him  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress. 
Those  communications  are  public  documents,  and 
contain  his  views  concerning  the  legislation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policy  he  has  advocated.  The  polit- 
ical recommendations  of  the  conference  are  still  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  con-espondence,  and  the  results 
will  be  disclosed  in  due  time.  The  commercial  recom- 
mendations have  either  been  embodied  in  the  statutes 
of  the  country  or  are  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress. 

THE    KIND    OP    RECIPROCITY    MR.    BLAINE    ADVISED. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  measure  the 
value  or  estimate  the  advantage  of  the  chief  results 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish, as  it  remains  for  private  enterprise  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  utilizing  the 
facilities  that  have  been  secured  for  the  extension  of 
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trade.  The  markets  of  forty  millions  of  people  in  the 
Southern  zones  of  this  hemisphere  have  been  opened 
to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  imder  conditions  that  are  not  enjoyed  and  can- 
not be  obtained  l)y  their  rivals  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  ground  for  confidence  that  these  conditions  may  be 
still  further  extended.  There  is  no  doubt  that  greater 
advantages  might  have  been  secured  in  this  direction 
had  Congress  in  its  wisdom  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  reciprocity  originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Blaine 
when  the  recent  tariff  was  under  discussion  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  was  a  positive  rather  than  nega- 
tive proposition.  It  provided  that  the  President 
should  have  the  power  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  any  or  all  the  products  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations  and  colonies,  whenever  and  for  as  long  as 
they  should  admit  to  their  ports  duty  free,  or  at 
reduced  rates,  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  natural 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States. 
This  wotdd  have  inchided  the  coarser  gi-ades  of  wool 
in  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  reciprocity  negotia- 
tion, and  thus  enabled  us  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
the  Ai-gentine  Republic,  Ui-uguay  and  Chili,  from 
which  counti-y  it  is  the  chief  export.  The  same  sug- 
gestion was  renewed  in  the  Senate  when  the  tariff 
bill  reached  that  body,  and  it  found  more  favor  there. 
But  the  amendment  that  was  finally  adopted,  as  a 
compromise,  and  is  now  a  part  of  our  laws,  is  a  nega- 
tive proposition,  the  reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Blaine 
endeavored  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept.  It  pro- 
\'ided,  as  is  well  known,  that  certain  articles  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  but  that  after  a  given 
time  the  duty  should  be  restored  upon  goods  im- 
ported from  countries  that  decided  to  make  equiva- 
lent concessions.  Wliile  tliis  was  not  so  broad  as  the 
original  amendment  introduced  m  the  Senate  by  Mr. ' 
Hale,  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  the  best  use  of  the  power  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  Executive. 

THE    NEW    COMMERCIAL    TREATIES. 

A  series  of  reciprocity  ai'rangements  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  one  of 
the  most  skillful  diplomatists  in  this  country's  sei-\'- 
ice,  imder  which  six  of  the  republics  and  nearly  all 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Southern  zones  admit  to  their 
markets  the  principal  agricultural,  mineral,  forestral 
and  maniafactured  products  of  the  United  States 
either  free  of  all  duties  or  at  a  rate  considerably  less 
than  is  imposed  upon  similar  articles  imported  from 
other  countries.  Tliis  <liscrimination  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  makes  it  possible  for  our  merchants  to 
compete  in  every  line  of  merchandise  that  we  pro- 
duce for  export  with  those  of  any  nations  in  the 
world.  But,  as  has  been  suggested,  before  the  full 
value  of  these  advantages  can  be  realized,  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  secured  must  apply  to  the 
foreign  trade  the  same  energj',  industry  and  intelli- 
gence that  has  built  up  our  domestic  trade,  and  must 
adopt  the  same  means  and  methods  that  have 
been  used  by  their  commercial  rivals  in  England, 
Germany  and  France  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
same  markets  we  are  now  seeking. 


THE   ENGLISH   POLICY  TOWARD   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Trade  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  must  be  cul- 
tivated with  care  and  patience.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  assiduous  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
foreign  markets  for  its  subjects.  Seventy  years  ago. 
when  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  secured  their 
independence,  and  the  restrictions  that  the  court  at 
Madrid  had  imposed  upon  their  commerce  were 
removed,  their  ports  were  at  once  filled  with  British 
vessels,  and  British  merchants  assumed  control  of 
their  foreign  trade.  When  the  powers  of  Eiirope  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  assist  Spain 
in  the  recovery  of  her  lost  pro\'inces.  Great  Britain 
withdrew  not  so  much  for  any  love  of  human  free- 
dom as  to  protect  her  commercial  interests  in  the  new 
republics.  And  when  Simon  Bolivar  proposed  the 
first  International  American  Conference  at  Panama 


HON.   JOHN   W.    FOSTER. 

the  British  Government,  withoiit  an  invitation,  sent 
delegates  to  observe  its  proceedings  and  exert  a  moral 
force  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measures  that 
might  interfere  with  English  commerce  iii  America. 
From  that  time  to  this  the  commercial  entrenchments 
of  the  English  in  the  Latin-American  markets  have 
been  constantly  strengthened  and  extended,  until 
they  control  the  trade  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  "will  suiTender  a  monopoly  that  has  cost  so 
nmch  time  and  labor  and  money  withoiit  a  struggle. 
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MR.    WILLIAM  E.   CURTIS, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

AMERICA   BEGINS   ACTIVELY  TO  SEEK  FOREICN    TRADE. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  done  little  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  its 
citizens,  and  we  have  sold  abroad  only  such  mer- 
chandise as  consvimers  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
could  not  elsewhere  obtain.  They  required  our  cereals 
And  provisions,  our  cotton  and  petroleum,  and  were 
compelled  to  come  here  for  them  ;  but  until  recently 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  invade  foreign  lands  with 
our  nnanuf actured  merchandise  and  force  its  sale  in 
competition  with  the  factories  and  machine  shops  of 
Europe.  The  reason  has  been  natural  and  logical. 
The  tremendous  growth  and  enormous  capacity  for 
consumption  of  the  home  market  until  now  has  been 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  that  we  could  produce ;  and 
the  farmers  and  workingmen  of  the  United  States 
have  been  kept  busy  suppljring  each  other  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  while  our  luxuries  have  been  sought 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  needless  to  invoke  the  sta- 
tistics of  industrial  development  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  and  it  is  equally  useless  to 
seek  reasons  to  prove  why  foreign  markets  are  neces- 
sary to  our  prosperity  now.  A  more  serious  duty  is 
the  discovery  of  consumers  that  need  our  products 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
reached. 

THE  SOLUTION   IN  MR.    BLAINE'S   "  FAIR  TRADE." 

In  advance  of  his  generation  in  thought  and  sug- 
gestion, Mr.   Blaine  attempted  the  solution  of  this 


problem,  and  sought  methods  by  which  the  threat- 
ened industrial  and  commercial  congestion  of  this 
country  might  be  relieved.  His  scheme  was  so  sim- 
ple, so  sensible,  so  business-like,  that  it  appealed  to 
the  sagacity  of  every  man  engaged  in  manufacture  or 
in  trade  ;  and  the  farmer  responded  with  approval  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  greater  demand  and  a  better 
price  might  be  obtained  for  his  com  and  pork  and 
flour.  It  was  the  apphcation  of  the  golden  rule  to 
commerce — the  doctrine  of  fair  trade — to  insist  that 
the  countries  whose  products  had  so  long  been  ad- 
mitted free  into  our  ports  should  admit  our  products 
free  to  theirs.  We  have  for  years  bought  of  them 
and  admitted  free  of  duty  four  times  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  they  had  purchased  of  us,  and  their  pros- 
perity was  due  to  that  fact.  The  fairness  and  the 
generosity  of  most  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  producing 
countries  is  illustrated  by  their  prompt  and  cordial 
response,  and  the  test  of  years  will  demonstrate  that 
the  policy  thus  inaugurated  was  wise  and  just,  and 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

RECENT  GROWTH  OF  OUR  TRADE  IN  "LATIN 
AMERICA." 

That  the  Gtovernment  can  do  much  to  promote  for- 
eign trade  by  judicious  endeavors  is  not  only  demon- 
strated by  the  commercial  statistics  of  Great  Britain, 
but  by  the  increase  in  our  own  exports  since  the  pres- 
ent crusade  began  six  years  ago  by  sending  a  commis- 
sion to  Central  and  South  America.  In  1885  our 
exports  to  the  Latin- American  countries  and  colonies 
were  valued  at  only  about  sixty  millions.  In  1891 
this  total  had  jumped  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions, 
not  including  the  merchandise  shipped  to  Mexico  by 
rail,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  our  official  statis- 
tics, and  it  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  millions. 
So  that  the  total  of  our  export  trade  in  that  direction 
in  six  years  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  mill- 
ions, or  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

That  the  mercantile  manufacturing  community  in 
the  United  States  recognize  the  advantages  that  have 
been  secured  for  them,  and  are  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
in  the  Latin- American  markets  of  agents  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  their  goods,  as  well  as  by 
other  signs  of  equal  significance.  A  recent  letter 
from  an  old  resident  in  one  of  the  chief  citios  of  South 
America  says  :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States  are  waking  up  to  the  op- 
portunitie:?  offered  them  in  this  market.  There  have 
been  more  commercial  travelers  here  dl^ring  the  last 
six  months  than  for  any  ten  years  previous,  and  the 
success  they  meet  with  is  astonishing."  The  same  is 
true  of  every  country  to  the  southward,  and  the 
statistics  of  future  trade  will  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  this  form  of  enterprise. 

That  accurate  barometer  of  commerce,  the  mail 
bag,  corroborates  the  other  evidences  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  search  for  markets.  In  1885  the  weight 
of  letter  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Latin-American  countries  and  colonies  was  12,124,933 
grammes,  and  the  weight  of  printed  matter  was  130,- 
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164,528  grammes.  In  1891  the  weight  of  letter  mails 
was  23.829.407  grammes,  and  the  weight  of  printed 
matter  was  296,284,084  granmies.  During  the  eight 
months  ending  March  31  last  the  weight  of  letter 
mails  dispatched  was  19.347,873  grammes  and  the 
weight  of  printed  matter  249,970,729. 

DISTURBED  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 
The  commercial  conditions  in  the  conntries  "w-ith 
wMch  reciprocity  arrangements  have  been  made  since 
they  went  into  effect,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba, 
have  not  been  favorable  for  a  fair  test  of  their  advan- 
tages. Throughout  all  Latui  America  the  year  1890 
and  the  first  months  of  1891  were  i>henomenally  pros- 
perous, and  the  crest  of  their  foreign  trade  was 
reached.  This  was  followed  by  commercial  confu- 
sion and  disaster,  occasioned  by  natural  conditions  and 
aggravated  by  political  disturbances,  poor  crops,  and 
the  reaction  from  vmaccustomed  speculation  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Our  commerce  with  Brazil  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  cost  us  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  sum  represents  the  differences  between 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  we  have  bought  of  her 
citizens  and  the  value  of  what  we  have  sold  them. 
During  the  j-ear  1891  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
was  $69,110,349,  or  nearly  $18,000,00  more  than  during 
any  prexious  year.  Our  exports  were  $14,120,246,  or 
$2,000,000  more  than  ever  before,  while  our  imports 
were  $83,230,595,  or  $23,000,000  more  than  ever  before. 
The  change  of  government  in  Brazil  from  an  em- 
pii-e  to  a  republic  in  November,  1889,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  and 
its  domestic  prosperity,  wliich  for  the  eighteen  months 
following  was  unprecedented.  The  crops  surpassed 
all  pre\-ious  seasons  and  were  sold  at  high  prices.  A 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital  came  into  the  country, 
individual  and  national  credits  were  better  than  were 
ever  known,  the  domestic  cuiTency  and  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  rose  nearly  to  par,  large  enterprises  were 
launched  with  both  private  and  public  capital,  wages 
were  increased,  consumers  bought  freely,  the  demand 
for  foreign  luxuries  was  exfr-avagant,  and  a  fever  of 
speculation  seized  the  people.  These  conditions  con- 
tinued until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  a  serious  re- 
action set  in,  caused  originally  by  unwise  speculation 
and  poor  crops,  and  made  more  serious  by  pohtical 
disturbances. 

OUR  TRADE  IN  THE  PORT  OF  RIO. 

The  foreign  trade  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
changed  conditions.  Public  improvements  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  were  abandoned,  foreign  capital  was 
withdra\\'n,  banks  and  mercantile  houses  failed,  work- 
ingmen  were  thrown  out  of  emplojTnent,  and  a  finan- 
cial panic  followed.  Exchange  fell  rapidly,  and  the 
mil  reis,  which  is  the  common  standard  of  value  and 
is  worth  fifty-four  cents  at  par,  dropped  from  fifty 
cents  to  twenty-two  and  twenty-tlu-ee  cents.  A  gold 
dollar,  which  was  worth  two  mil  reis  in  January, 

1891,  was  worth   four  and  nearly  five  in  January, 

1892.  Added  to  this  was  the  uncertainty  of  future 
values,  so  that  trade  was  jiaralyzed  and  the  imports 
of  the  country  were  limited  to  its  actual  necessities. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased 
rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  those  from  the  Eiiro- 
pean  nations.  The  latter,  to  preserve  a  market  that 
was  threatened  from  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
reciprocity  arrangement,  made  unusual  efforts  to 
maintain  their  hold  on  trade.  Prices  of  merchandise 
and  rates  of  transportation  were  reduced  below  the 
limits  of  profit,  and  a  boycott  of  American  goods  was 
attempted:  but,  notwithstanding  these  conditions, 
there  was  a  considerable  increase,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,052,573,  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  even  compared  with  the  extraordinary  statistics 
of  1891.  Compared  with  1890  and  1889  the  increase  is 
remarkable,  being  .$3,307,640;  and  the  statistics  of 
1892  will  show  a  still  greater  advance  in  trade.  The 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  operates  the  only  line  under  the  American  flag 
between  the  ports  of  the  two  countries,  has  fourteen 
steamers  in  use  now,  where  it  had  only  five  two  years 
ago,  and  is  sending  five  or  six  steamers  a  month, 
where  it  only  sent  one  fonnerly.  In  1890  its  vessels 
earned  to  Brazil  35,084  tons  of  freight:  in  1891  they 
carried  56,855  tons,  and  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year  they  carried  32,792  tons,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1890. 

CUBA  AND    RECIPROCITY. 

The  effect  of  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with 
Cuba  is  a  better  test  of  the  value  of  the  policy  inau- 
gurated by  Mr.  Blaine,  as  commercial  conditions  on 
that  island  have  been  normal  since  it  went  into  force 
on  September  1  last.  During  the  seven  months  that 
have  elapsed,  ending  March  31,  the  exjiorts  of  do- 
mestic merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
have  been  $11,607,438.  During  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  j^ear  they  were  valued  at  only 
$7,981,888,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $3,625,550. 
Din-ing  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1891  there 
were  imported  at  Havana  92,125  bags  of  flour,  of 
which  85,374  came  from  Spain  and  6,751  from  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year  101,510  bags  of  fiour  were  imijorted,  of 
which  450  bags  came  from  Spain  and  101,060  from  the 
United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  resialts  of  the  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  negotiated  with  other 
countries  will  be  similar. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BLAINE  POLICY. 

But  the  commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties.  It  con- 
templates the  adoption  of  other  methods  of  equal 
necessity  and  value.  He  believes  in  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  lines  of  steamship  transportation, 
with  liberal  encouragement  from  the  Government:  in 
providing  direct  banking  facilities,  for  which  a  biU 
is  pending  in  Congress,  in  simplifying  customs  regu- 
lations and  reducing  harbor  diies,  in  extending  cable 
communication,  in  the  construction  of  an  inter-conti- 
nental railway  system,  for  which  a  survey  is  in  prog- 
ress under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
edxTcating  the  people  of  this  country  concerning  the 
resources  and  products  and  commercial  opportunities 
of  the  neighboring  nations. 
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Nor  is  it  on  the  American  hemisphere  alone  that 
Mr.  Blaine  hopes  to  extend  the  markets  for  American 
produce,  and  although  deeply  absorbed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  fair  share  of  their  trade  by  honor- 
able and  equal  concessions,  he  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  for  the  agriciiltural 
industries  of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  removal  of  the  embargo  upon  Ameri- 
can pork  and  the  reduction  of  import  dues  upon 
breadstuflfs  and  pro\isions  by  several  of  the  great 
consumers  of  the  Continent  have  already  added  to 
our  exports  of  these  articles  in  that  direction ;  and 
the  efforts  will  not  cease  until  the  corn  bread  and 
bacon  of  America  are  to  be  found  on  every  breakfast 
table  in  the  civilized  world. 

THE  GENERAL    DIPLOMACY    OF    THIS  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  the 
present  conditions  afford  to  re\'iew  the  other  f eatiires 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration  ;  and  they 
maj'  not  be  discussed  as  freely  as  those  wliich  pertain 
to  our  commercial  advancement.  We  stand  too  near 
recent  events  to  give  them  fair  and  judicial  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  historian  whose  dutj'  it  will  be  to  re- 
cite the  narrative  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre,  the 
Chilian  incident,  and  the  difficulties  that  have  at- 
tended the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  and  the  Behring 
Sea  disputes,  will  find  a  sincere  consistency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  side  of  the  correspondence  that 
A\nll  invoke  universal  commendation.  The  Italian 
affair  has  been  happily  adjusted,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  more  than  honorable  in  its  voluntary 
concessions.  The  inconsiderate  and  um-easonable  de- 
mands of  the  Italian  Government  m  that  case  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  forbearance  of  the  United 
States  toward  Chili  under  more  aggravated  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  appeal  to  arbitration  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  with  G-reat  Britain  was  only 
the  application  of  a  policy  which  Mr.  Blaine  has 
advocated  throughout  his  whole  public  life. 

AN  EMINENT   ADVOCATE   OF   ARBITRATION. 

His  call  for  a  conference  of  American  nations  in 
1881  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seciiring  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  of  arbitration  for  adjusting  the  disputes  that 
alreadj'  existed  and  were  likely  to  arise  between 
them  ;  and  when  the  conference  assembled  in  1889 
his  gi-eatest  interest  was  in  that  feature  of  its  delib- 
erations. To  say  that  to  his  i^ersonal  influence  was 
due  the  action  of  the  conference  in  this  particular  is 
only  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  wliich  may  be  em- 
phasized by  the  recital  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  clo.sing  hours  of  its  deliberations.  Al- 
though each  delegate — with  the  exception  of  those 


from  Chili — came  from  his  country  pledged  and  in- 
structed to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  to  secure  perpetual  peace  upon  this  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  multitude  of  counsels,  in  the  rivalry  of 
leaders,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  sometimes  bitter- 
ness of  debate  over  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the 
framing  of  phrases,  the  sublime  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  very  nearly  lost.  There  was  a  scene  of 
tunnoil  and  confusion,  angry  words  were  throwTi 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  while  some  delegates 
were  charged  vdth  insincerity,  and  others  with  offer- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  eighteen  nations  to 
gratify  their  personal  ambition  or  jealousy. 

HOW   HE  CARRIED  ARBITRATION  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Blaine  sat  in  the  chair,  restless  and  impatient. 
Although  the  presiding  officer,  he  was  not  a  delegate 
and  had  no  right  to  the  floor.  Calling  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  platform  he  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  ear.  The  latter  returned  to  his  place,  and  at  the 
first  lull  in  the  excited  debate  demanded  recognition. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  that  this  con- 
fusion and  the  differences  among  the  Honorable  Dele- 
gates, is  largely  due  to  improper  translations,  and  a 
misconstruction  of  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the 
text,  and  in  order  to  give  an  opportunitj'  to  correct 
the  misunderstanding  I  move  that  this  Conference 
take  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes."' 

The  motion  was  canied.  Mr.  Blaine  left  the  chair 
and  called  the  angry  disputants  into  an  adjoining 
room.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned,  Ms  face  glowing 
with  satisfaction,  and  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  sent 
the  Vice-President  to  the  Chair,  and  taking  the  floor, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Delegates,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  triumphant  voice  : 

' '  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  announce  that 
any  -vital  difference  upon  any  question  comiected  with 
the  scheme  of  arbitration,  which  an  hour  ago  might 
have  been  feared,  is,  I  hope,  entirely  removed,  and 
the  resohitions  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  have  been 
simplj'  changed  from  being  in  perpetuity  to  rtmning 
at  even  dates  with  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  ;  so  that 
they  stand  and  fall  together.  They  are  born  to- 
gether, and  they  will  die  together.  But  we  shall 
hope  that  the  lives  of  both  will  be  perpetual." 

The  first  applause  that  had  been  heard  during  the 
entire  session  of  the  Conference  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings then. 

Mr.  Blaine  read  the  articles  in  succession,  and  they 
were  translated  one  bj'  one  by  Dr.  Zegan-a,  the  dele- 
gate from  Peru.  Then  came  the  vote,  and  it  was 
unanimous — the  delegates  from  Chili  having  with- 
drawn. 


OUR   INDIAN   PROBLEM  AND  HOW  WE  ARE  SOLVING   IT. 


IT  requires  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  discern- 
ment to  see  history  in  the  making.  The  sense  of 
proportion  is  so  easily  bewildered  and  deceived  in  the 
whirl  and  rush  of  contemporary  events.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  not  quite  waked  up  to  a  perception 
of  the  interesting  and  even  inspiring  fact  that  ovir 
Government  is  now  fast  making  the  material  that 
will  constitute  the  greatest  and  most  creditable  chap- 
ter in  the  long  history  of  its  relations  \\'ith  the  Indian 
population  whose  territory  we  European  whites  have 
appropriated.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  article  will 
be  to  present  the  Indian  question  in  its  present  out- 
lines and  true  proportions  in  order  that  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  may  in  its  due  measure  help  to  strengthen 
the  piiblic  opinion  necessary  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrj-ing  steadfastly  on  to  complete  and  final 
success  a  policy  that  is  at  once  humane,  Christian, 
enhghtened  and  business-like,  and  a  policy  which 
looks  clear  through  to  a  final  solution  that  will  within 
a  generation  make  it  possible  to  write  the  last  chapter 
of  the  story  of  our  national  dealings  with  the  native 
American  races. 

THE  DAWES  BILL — WHAT   IS  IT? 

How  maiij'  intelligent  boys  and  girls  in  our  high 
.schools,  or  for  that  matter  how  many  students  in  our 
•colleges,  could  reply  intelligently  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  Dawes  act  and  what  is  its  real  signifi- 
cance ?  And  yet  a  i)ersonage  of  the  highest  authority 
has  within  a  few  days  declared  concerning  this  enact- 
ment :  "It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  deal- 
ings with  Indians.  It  is  to  the  Red  man  what  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  of  emancipation  was  to  the  Black 
man;  it  overturns  at  one  stroke  the  entire  past  and 
inaugurates  for  the  Indian  a  new  era.  Althoiigh 
time  is  required  for  it  to  become  effectively  operative, 
its  outcome  is  unquestionable  and  irresistible." 

The  Dawes  bill,  framed  after  long  consideration  by 
Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  became  a  law  in 
1887.  It  pro\'ided  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion by  the  simple  process  of  making  the  Indian  a 
fully  enfranchised  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
contemplated  the  radical  sweeping  away  of  all  the 
.anomalous  network  of  laws,  traditions  and  regula- 
tions which  have  kept  the  Indians  (1)  a  body  of 
paupers  sustained  by  an  elaborate,  costly  and  corrupt 
system  of  outdoor  relief;  (2)  a  horde  of  prisoners  of 
war  enjoying  limited  parole  privileges  on  a  series  of 
reservations,  and  (3)  a  series  of  savage  tribes  speaking 
a  hundred  different  dialects  huddled  together  by  Gov- 
ernment regulations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  the  degrading  tribal  institutions  of 
savagery  and  the  Babel  confusion  of  worthless  lan- 
.guages. 

THE  DOGMAS  OF  THE  NEW  POLICY. 

The  Dawes  policy  was  based  upon  a  few  simple 
propositions  which  have  been  so  carefully  thought 
out  and  are  so  unanimously  accepted  by  every  man 
and  woman  whose  opinion  on  the  Indian  question  is 


of  any  value,  that  The  Review  of  Reviews  would  no 
inore  give  space  at  this  day  to  arguing  them  than  it 
would  allow  its  pages  to  be  wasted  in  a  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  earth  is  roimd  and 
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revolves  about  its  solar  centre.  We  may  in  our  o-wti 
language  enumerate  as  follows  some  of  the  ideas  that 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  new  Indian  policy  : 

(1.)  We  have  no  right  to  exi)ect  or  desire  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Indian.  (2.)  It  is  useless  to  contem- 
plate any  future  status  for  him  other  than  that  of  an 
American  freeman  with  exactly  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  that  belong  to  aU  other  citizens  of  this 
country.  (3.)  It  is  the  business  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  get  the  Indians  off  its  hands  just  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  take  them,  individually  and  by  fam- 
ilies, and  deliver  them  up  to  the  States  within  which 
they  are  destined  to  live,  as  ordinary  members  of  the 
body  politic.  (4.)  The  Government  must  cease  treat- 
ing the  Indians  as  foreign  nations  and  there  must  be 
an  end  to  treaty-making.  (5.)  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Dawes  bill,  good  land  must  be 
allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  who  now  practice 
the  degrading  communism  of  reservation  life.  (6.) 
But  this  policy  of  allocation  must  move  cautiously 
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and  must  not  proceed  toO  much  in  advance  of  a  very 
broad  effort  to  educate  the  Indians  iip  to  the  point  of 
a  worthy  ambition  to  share  in  the  higher  civilization 
that  lies  about  them.  (7.)  To  this  end  they  must  all 
be  taught  English  by  every  possible  means,  with  no 
tender  regard  whatever  for  their  native  dialects. 
(8.)  The  education  of  the  children  must  be  universal, 
and  must  be  compulsory  where  tact  and  persuasion 
do  not  suffice.  (9.)  Moreover,  this  education  must  be 
practical  and  not  confined  to  book  knowledge.  (10.) 
The  whole  system  of  reservations  and  agencies  must 
be  pared  do^v^l  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the  general 
process  of  transformation  will  permit,  and  must  ulti- 
mately, and  that  at  a  comparatively  early  day,  be 
■wiped  out. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  "  Red 
]Man"s  Charter  of  Liberty "  is  founded.  And  this 
policy  has  not  been  adopted  simply  in  theory,  but  it 
is  a  working  fact.  It  is  being  administered  vnth 
great  mtelligence,  and  with  an  honest  and  sincere 
zeal  for  the  ti-ue  welfare  of  our  Indian  population  that 
ought  to  be  reassuring  to  every  good  citizen  regard- 
less of  party. 

OUR  INDIAN  POPULATION. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  recapitulate  a  few  general 
facts  about  our  Indian  population.  There  are  now  in 
the   United   States   about   250,000  Indians.     Of  this 
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number  some  67.000  live  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
belong  to  the  so-called  five  civilized  tribes,  the  Chero- 
kees.  Choctaws.  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles. 
These  Indian  Territory  tribes  have  their  own  local 
legislatures  and  their  own  schools  and  churches.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  supervision  over 
their  education,  and  they  form  no  part  of  the  Indian 
population  which  is  affected  by  the  Dawes  bill.  Much 
of  their  educational  work  is  highly  creditable,  and 


their  general  condition  is  not  discouraging  so  far  as'- 
future  prospects  are  concerned.  Our  policy  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  Indian  Territory  ought  to  be  to  secure  its 
admission  as  a  State  in  the  Union  at  no  distant 
future,  and  its  opening  up  to  white  immigration  pre- 
cisely like  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  formerly  the  western  half  of  the  Indian 
Territory  as  it  appeared  upon  our  maps — a  region 
into  which  various  fragments  of  tribes  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  transported  in  decades 
past  and  gone — has  been  formed  into  the  new  terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma,  the  Indian  titles  to  large  portions- 
of  the  land  having  been  extinguished  by  Government 
re-purchase,  and  the  Jndians  themselves  ha^sing  been 
either  re-located  upon  famis  in  severalty  or  else 
grouped  in  small  reservations  preparatory  to  an  lalti- 
mate  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  Indian 
families. 

The  few  thousand  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  there- 
fore under  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  nearly  180,000  Indians  who  come 
under  the  terms  of  that  measure  are  to  be  found 
upon  a  large  number  of  reservations  scattered  chiefly 
through  the  newer  States  and  the  great  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  Indians,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood,  belong  to  a  number  of 
tribes  which  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  among 
themselves  in  characteristics  and  in  capacity  for 
easy  transformation. 

THE  INDIAN'S  FINAL  DESTINY. 

Of  the  Indian  blood  in  general,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
its  inf  vision  into  the  blood  of  a  neighboring  white  com- 
munity under  orderly  and  proper  conditions  would 
not  be  debasing.  There  are  20,000  or  30,000  Sioux 
Indians,  for  example,  whose  ultimate  commingling 
with  the  white  population  of  the  Northwest  would 
not  be  a  calamity.  Experienced  men  are  of  opinion 
that  the  ine\itable  destiny  of  the  American  Indians 
is  absorjition  into  the  dominant  race.  This  is  said  not 
b}^  way  of  advocacy  or  approbation,  but  simply  by 
way  of  forecast  and  prediction.  Within  the  past  few 
years  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  Indian  families  with  wiiich  the  Government 
has  to  deal  have  been  allotted  to  good  farms  and  have 
thus  passed  out  from  their  former  inferior  and  re- 
stricted status  to  the  large  and  dignified  status  of 
fully  matured  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
process  is  going  on,  not  too  slowly,  bvit  as  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  Indians  fear,  a  little  too  rapidly. 
General  Morgan,  the  able  and  indefatigable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  is  himself  inclined  to  think 
that  there  may  be  danger  of  pressing  the  allotment 
policy  somewhat  prematurely. 

The  gi-eat  preparatory  step,  in  General  Morgan's 
opinion,  must  be  the  universal  education  of  the  new 
Indian  generation.  There  are,  in  round  figures, 
thirty  thousand  Indian  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
good  schools  learning  English  and  learning  how  to 
maintain  themselves  in  some  useful  calling.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  a  decade  ago  the  Indian  schools 
were  so  few  and  so  inefficient  as  to  be  almost  beneath 
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respect,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian  cliildren 
were  growing  np  totally  neglected,  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  Government  has  now 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  fairly  good  schools  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  thirty  thousand 
cliildren  who  ought  to  be  under  instraction.  The 
proportion  of  attendance  is  increasing  year  after  year, 
the  (luality  of  the  schools  is  improving  very  rapidly, 
and  the  new  education  is  destined  at  a  very  early 
day  to  revolutionize  almost  the  entire  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  little  real  edtica- 
tion  for  Indian  youths  except  at  General  Ai'uistrong's 
Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the  Government 
school  for  Indians  under  Captain  Pratt  at  Carlisle, 
Pa. ,  the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  reservations  sub- 
jected the  educated  Indians  who  returned  to  their 
homes  and  relatives  to  very  serious  difficulties  of  en- 
\'ironment.  They  were  too  few  and  too  exceptional 
to  be  able  to  influence  their  tribes  in  any  important 
way.  But  now  that  education  has  become  a  univer- 
sal rather  than  an  isolated  fact,  the  whole  character 
of  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  reservations  and  in  the 
Indian  commimities  -vA-ill  be  rapidly  changed  ;  and  it 
will  soon  be  the  uneducated  Indian,  the  "  blanket 
Indian."  rather  than  the  civilized  Indian,  who  will 
find  himself  in  the  awkward  and  ridiculed  minority. 
The  magnitude  of  the  new  effort  to  educate  the  In- 
dians maj*  best  be  comjjrehended  by  the  mere  state- 
ment that  whereas  in  18TT  the  appropriation  for  In- 
dian schools  was  $20,000,  there  was  appropriated  by 
Congi-ess  for  the  year  1893  nearly  $2,300,000,  while 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie  30,  1893,  the  appropria- 
tion wiU  probably  be  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars larger  still — although  the  present  House,  in  its 
effort  to  make  a  sho\\-ing  of  economy,  has  been  stren- 
uously attemijting  to  cut  do\vn  the  estimates.  The 
appropriations  have  advanced  steadily  and  rapidly 
dtiilng  the  past  decade,  dviring  which  time  twelve  or 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  young  Indians.  While  the  irrpcrtance 
of  the  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  upon  the  res- 
ervations is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated,  and  while 
these  schools  cannot  be  made  too  numerous  and  too 
thorough,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
Indian  education  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  non-reservation  training  schools,  which  are 
among  the  most  admirable  educational  establishments 
that  the  United  States  can  boast. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Twenty  such  schools  under  Government  manage- 
ment are  in  full  operation,  and  two  or  three  more  are 
about  to  be  opened.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  famous 
school  at  Carli.sle,  Pa.,  which  was  opened  in  1879; 
and  this  was  followed  by  Hamson  Institute,  Chemawa,' 
Oregon,  in  1880  ;  Hoard  Institute,  Fort  Stevenson i 
North  Dakota,  in  1883  ;  Haworth  Institute.  Chilocco^ 
Indian  Territory-,  in  1hh4  :  Grant  Institute,  Genoa] 
Nebra.ska,  in  1884  ;  Ha«kell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas,  in   1884 ;    Fiske    Institute,   Albuquercjue,    New 
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Mexico,  in  1884  ;  Teller  Institute,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  in  1886  ;  Dawes  Institute,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  in  1890  ;  the  Fort  Mohave  Institute,  Arizona, 
in  1890  ;  Stewart  Institute,  Carson,  Nevada,  in  1890  ; 
the  Institute  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  in  1891,  and 
Peale  Institute,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  1891.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  new  institutions  of  this  character,  opened 
in  the  present  year  at  Perris,  California  ;  Flandreau, 
South  Dakota  (Riggs  Institute);  Pii^estone,  Minnesota, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Micliigan,  and  Tomah,  Wisconsin. 
A  school  for  the  Southern  Utes  at  Fort  Le^vis  is  to 
be  opened,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  militarj' 
posts  Fort  Shaw  (Montana)  and  Fort  Randall  will 
be  used  for  a  like  purpose.  Thus  the  Government 
has  now  in  operation  some  twenty  of  these  large  non- 
reservation  training  schools,  wath  more  in  process  of 
construction.  Those  now  opened  have  a  total  capac- 
ity for  about  5,000  pupils,  which  is  susceptible  of  some 
iurther  increase. 

These  establishments  are  all  in  the  fullest  sense 
home  schools.  They  receive  Indian  youths  from  the 
reservations,  in  some  cases  members  of  a  number  of 
different  tribes  meeting  in  the  same  school.  The 
puijils  speedily  learn  the  English  language,  and  they 
are  well  taught  from  books  :  but  best  of  all,  they  are 
taught  i)ractical  life  and  made  to  know  and  under- 
stand those  things  that  belong  to  their  success  as 
bread  -winners  and  American  citizens.  All  of  the 
schools  are  faiin  schools,  but  their  industries  are  much 
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more  varied  and  extended  than  the  departments  of 
agriculttire.  Thus  wliile  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  special  crops,  cattle  breeding 
and  care  of  live  stock,  friiit  cultiire  and  various 
branches  of  rural  industry,  are  all  thoroughly  main- 
tained, the  young  Indians  are  also  taiight  a  number 
of  other  practical  trades  and  business  pursiiits. 

THE  INDIAN  AS   AN  INDUSTRIAL  FACTOR. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Education 
Bureau  to  vary  considerably  the  indiistries  of  the 
training  schools  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
widely  different  localities  in  wliich  the  schools  are 
placed.  Thus  the  new  Indian  school  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  is  demonstrating  the  fact  that  young  Indians 
can  be  of  gi-eat  service  in  f  rait  culture,  and  can  be  relied 
iipon  to  become  a  very  valuable  factor  in  that  particu- 
lar indiistrial  community.  As  a  result  of  the  brief 
experience  of  this  school  the  whole  sentiment  of  Ari- 
zona has  changed  toward  Indians  and  Indian  educa- 
tion ;  and  there  is  growdng  up  a  kindly  feeling  that 
-\rill  gi-eatly  facilitate  the  work  of  civilizing  the  des- 
perate tribes  of  that  region  and  of  bringing  them  into 
harmonious  relationshii)  with  the  white  settlers.  In 
Washington  and  Oregon  most  of  the  hop-picking  is 
already  done  by  Indians,  and  the  further  training  of 
the  yoimg  red  men  is  making  it  clear  that  they  can 
speedily  participate  profitably  and  honorably  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  new  and  prosperous  Northwest 
of  the  Puget  Sound  section.  In  the  great  training 
school  at  Genoa,  Nebraska,  the  young  Indians  make 
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manj'  thotisands  of  brooms  every  year,  having  first 
produced  and  harvested  the  broom  com  on  their  owil 
school  farm.  They  make  hundreds  of  sets  of  harness 
for  the  Government  service,  make  wagons  for  the 
Indian  resei-vation  service,  have  thrifty  blacksmith 
shops,  maintain  a  printing  office  and  a  weekly  paper^ 
have  thu-ty-six  luuidi-ed  apple  trees  in  their  orchard,, 
care  for  a  large  herd  of  cows  and  a  good  dairy,  and 
boast  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  diversified  agricult- 
ure ;  while  the  Indian  girls  maintain  a  large  poultrj' 
yard,  besides,  of  course,  having  instruction  in  all  kinds 
of  domestic  work.  At  the  fine  Haskell  Institute  in 
Kansas  there  is  also  wagon  making,  harness  making, 
general  famiing  and  dairying,  and  other  industries 
suitable  to  Kansas.  At  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
among  other  things  the  keeping  of  bees  is  made  a 
notable  specialty.  At  the  Fort  Hall  Institute  in 
Idaho  herding  and  the  care  of  cattle,  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle  are  all  par- 
ticularly taught  the  young  Indians,  in  a  region  spe- 
cially devoted  to  cattle  raising.  At  Chilocco,  in  the 
Indian  TeiTitory,  the  school  has  a  model  fann  of 
eight  thousand  acres  upon  which  almost  everything 
is  prodiiced,  and  where  one  finds  splendid  herds  of 
cattle  and  fine  nurseries  of  young  fruit  trees,  together 
with  wagon  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  like. 

THE  SCHOOLS   AT   CARLISLE   AND  HAMPTON. 

It  requires  very  little  imagination  to  see  how  these 
magnificent  training  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  re- 
side for  a  number  of  years,  and  all  but  two  or  three 
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of  which  have  been  established  -nithin  a  decade,  ^\^ll 
result  in  the  speedy  emergence  of  a  race  of  well-edu- 
cated and  capable  Indians.  For  experience  has 
already  shown  that  these  young  people  learn  well  and 
eagerly,  and  that  there  is  no  real  truth  in  the  careless 
statement  that  their  savage  and  nomadic  instincts  are 
too  strong  to  permit  their  immediate  acceptance  of 
civ-ilized  life.  The  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of 
these  institutes  is  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Captain 
R.  H.  Pratt,  who  is  a  veteran  in  this  caiise  of  Indian 
education,  has  a  host  of  sjnnpathetic  helpers  in  the 
good  Quaker  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  success  lies  in  his  system  of  "  outing,"'  by 
which  he  constantly  keeps  hundreds  of  young  Indians 
distributed  among  the  farming  families,  where  they 
learn  the  English  langiiage,  the  ways  of  civilization 
and  the  practical  work  of  agriculture,  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  these  hospitable  and  friendly 
households.  The  Haskell  Institiite  also  makes  large 
use  of  the  outing  system  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  of  Kansas. 

Although  not  included  in  the  series  of  Government 
schools,  no  account  of  Indian  education  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  complete  without  a  most  cordial  mention 
of  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  in  the  institute  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  This  fine  industrial  school  was 
established  after  the  war  for  ycjung  negroes;  but  in 
1878,  when  there  were  no  similar  institutions  for 
them,  it  opened  its  doors  to  young  Indians,  and  it 
trains  them  thoroughly  for  practical  and  honorable 
places  in  life.  The  Government  gives  it  $30,000  annu- 
ally for  its  Indian  work,  and  it  has  sent  several  hun- 
dred educated  Indian  teachers  and  workers  home  to 
the  reservations. 

TEACHING  ON  THE  RESERVATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  very  superior  training 
schools  there  are  about  seventy  Government  boarding 
schools  on  the  reservations,  having  a  capacity  for  from 
sis  thousand  to  seven  thousand  pujiils.  In  a  number 
of  these  schools  industrial  and  agricultural  training 
has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
all  partake  of  the  character  of  industrial  schools;  but 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  their  equipment  and 
development  for  the  best  results. 

Still  further,  there  are  about  one  hundred  Govern- 
ment day  schools  scattered  throughout  the  Indian 
reservations,  attended  by  more  than  three  thousand 
children.  In  adthtion  to  what  the  Government  is 
doing  directly  there  has  existed  for  some  years  a  series 
of  schools  under  the  control  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, subsidized  with  considerable  appropriations  by 
the  Government,  and  reaching  about  half  as  many 
Ijupils  as  the  aggregate  number  in  the  Government's 
()\vn  institutions.  Most  of  the  denominational  schools 
are  of  the  boarding  school  character,  and  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  not  far  from  four-fifths  of  all  the 
young  Indians  now  enjoj-ing  educational  advantages 
are  living  away  from  parents  and  the  x>rimitive  con- 
ditions of  Indian  life,  while  only  about  one-fifth  are  in 
day  schools. 


REFORM  IN  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

It  is  gi'atifjdng  to  be  able  to  express  upon  good  au- 
thority the  opinion  that  gross  dishonesty  and  corrup- 
tion are  now  practically  eliminated  from  all  branches 
of  our  Indian  governmental  service.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  Indian  agents  abuse,  rob  or  defraud  the  red 
men — or  at  least  it  is  true  that  such  evils  have  been 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  minimum.  More- 
over, in  the  educational  department  the  practice  of 
party  rotation  has  been  i)ractically  eliminated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  "  spoils  "'  system  still  obtains  in  the 
appointment  of  Indian  agents.  The  Cleveland  admin- 
istration filled  almost  every  such  position  with  a 
Democrat,  while  the  Harrison  administration  has 
allowed  the  local  Republican  managers  of  the  con- 
tiguous States  and  Territories  to  select  Republican 
successors  in  place  of  ]Mr.  Cleveland's  appointees.  It 
is  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
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dian  Affairs,  General  Morgan,  to  acknowledge  that 
his  administration  of  the  office  is  absolutely  a  business 
administration,  free  from  all  prejudice,  whether 
political  or  religious  ;  and  if  he  were  able  to  have  it 
so  the  positions  throughoiat  the  entire  Indian  service 
would  be  as  non-i)artisan  and  non-political  as  positions 
in  the  army  and  navy  or  in  the  s(;ientific  services  of 
the  Govei-nment.      That  President  Harrison  himself 
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is  in  personal  sj'nipathy  with  the  entire  reform  of  the 
Indian  service  and  w-ith  the  rapid  advancement  of  the 
new  policy,  is  generally  conceded  by  the  disinterested 
friends  of  the  Indian  race. 

MR.    HERBERT   WELSH  ON  INDIAN   REFORM. 

Among-  such  friends  should  be  mentioned  several 
useful  organizations.  The  best  kno\\ii  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation, of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  most  mili- 
tant and  active  member.  The  work  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  done  with  great  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  and  vri.t\\  good-tempered  but  insistent 
opposition  to  every  administrative  abuse.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Welsh,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant steps  now  to  be  taken  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  A\'ise  Indian  policy.  AAaites  to  us  as  follows  : 

"  I  should  say  that  the  four  most  important  things 
to  be  done  for  the  Indians  at  present  are  : 

"  1st.  The  selection  of  Intlian  agents  and  all  Indian 
employees  on  the  merit  or  ci\al  service  reform  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  filling  those  places  accorthng  to  the 
dictates  of  the  spoils  system.  As  things  now  are  In- 
dian agents  are  appointed  virtually  at  the  dictation  of 
Western  politicians,  who  use  the  places  to  pay  their 
political  debts  by  securing  positions  for  their  political 
backers  and  workers. 

'■2d.  A  steady  increase  of  appropriations  which  will 
pennit  the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  and  the 
development  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  Indian  service. 

"  3d.  Restraint  exercised  through  the  power  of  pub- 
he  sentiment  upon  the  tendency  to  remove  Indians 
fi'om  their  homes  and  lands  at  the  dictation  of  land 
speculators  and  jobbers. 

'•  4th.  The  introduction  of  law  courts  in  some  sim- 
ple and  practicable  form,  by  which  the  Indians  may 
be  taught  the  principles  on  which  our  legal  procedure 
rests,  and  questions  affecting  property  or  other  rights, 
arising  through  the  development  of  civilized  life 
among  them,  may  be  equitably  settled." 


WHAT  THE  WEST  SHOULD  DO. 

if  the  Western  friends  of  the 
more  actively 


It  would  be  well 
Indians  should  now  assert  themselves 
than  heretofore.  The  Indian  people,  whom  they  have 
in  foi-mer  days  regarded  as  their  enemies,  must  be 
transfonned  into  their  neighbors  and  friends.  The 
civ'ilized  and  prosperous  communities  gi'owing  up  in 
these  new  States  and  Tenitories  will  be  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  humane  if  they  shall  not  soon  become  aroused 


to  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  tlie  fiiture  of  the 
Indians  largely  in  their  own  hands  and  that  they,  if 
they  will,  can  gi-eatly  help  the  Government  to  trans- 
form the  red  men  into  peaceful  and  usefi;!  members 
of  the  general  community. 

One  of  the  first  steps  the  Western  friends  of  Indian 
progress  might  take  to  good  advantage  would  be  to 
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make  an  organized  demand  for  complete  civil  service 
reform  in  the  agencies.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  more  power  theoretically  than  he  possesses 
practically  for  the  extension  of  civil  service  reform 
principles  and  methods.  He  is  under  limitations 
fixed  by  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  Western 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  almost  at  once 
the  abandonment  of  the  part}-  spoils  systems  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  it  is  time  they  should  take  a  more 
leading  part  in  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and 
citizenshii). 


HASKELL  INSTITUTE   AS   ILLUSTRATING   INDIAN   PROGRESS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  W.  BLACKMAR,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 


OXE  of  the  best  ways  to  ascertain  the  progress 
made  in  Indian  education  is  to  examine  the  work 
of  Haskell  In.stitute,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Haskell  In- 
stitute was  founded  in  1882  through  the  agency  of  Hon. 
Dudley  C.  Haskell,  whose  memory  every  Kansan  de- 
lights to  honor.  The  citizens  of  LawTence  donated  280 
acres  of  land  for  a  site,  and  Congress  appropriated 


$50,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  school  was 
formally  opened  in  1884  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
James  Marvin,  with  seventeen  pupils  enrolled.  It 
now  has  over  five  hundred  stiidents  in  actual  attend- 
ance. It  may  be  said  that  the  institution  is  only  now 
well  started,  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  earnest 
endeavor  of  its  many  friends.     At  present  the  school 
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SUPERINTENDENT  JIESERVE,   OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE. 

is  under  the  efficient  management  of  Supt.  Chai-les 
Meserve.  The  educational  work  is  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Principal  H.  B.  Peairs,  whose  skill 


and  exjierience  are  manifested  in  the  good  results  of 
every  department.  There  are  three  large  dormitories, 
two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  one  school  building, 
four  industrial  buildings,  a  lamidry,  boiler  house,  a 
hospital  and  an  office.  Grardening,  farming,  the  care 
of  stock,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  wagon-making, 
painting,  tailoring,  baking,  shoemaking,  and  all 
kinds  of  hoiisework  are  taught. 

At  Haskell,  as  in  all  Indian  schools,  the  students  are 
required  to  engage  in  manual  labor  half  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  leam  trades,  although  opportunity  is  given 
to  those  who  desire  it.  All  are  taught  farming  and 
gardening.  The  students  are  changed  from  one  em- 
plojTnent  to  another  in  order  to  give  them  a  variety 
of  occupations,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  The  Indian's  capacity  for  doing  good 
work  is  shown  to  best  advantage  in  manual  training, 
although  his  progress  in  literary  education  is  truly 
wonderful,  when  his  origin  and  early  life  are  consid- 
ered. Industrial  education  is  the  key  to  the  Indian 
problem.  By  it  only  can  the  solution  be  arrived  at. 
The  authorities  should  insist  that  every  pupil,  besides 
mastering  the  common  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, be  taught  a  trade,  learn  farming,  or  at  least  have 
some  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  the  government 
should  furnish  ample  resources  to  make  this  possible. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  work  done  at  Haskell 
leaves  no  conjecture  respecting  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dians to  leam.  The  transfonnations  from  the  old  life 
to  the  new  are  truly  wonderful.  Contrast  the  appear- 
ance of  William  Pollock  with  that  of  his  father  as 
given  in  the  illustration,  and  you  have  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject.  These  are  both  full-blooded  Indians, 
and  the  young  man  is  now  a  student  at  Haskell.  As 
for  character,  intellect  and  progress,  he  would  prove 
a  worthy  addition  to  any  of  our  universities.  A  glance 
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at  class  of  1891,  graduating  from  the  grammar  grade, 
assures  us  of  intelligence  and  manly  and  womanly 
character.  A  picture  of  this  same  group  as  they  en- 
tered Haskell  would  not  be  recognizable. 

Cut  olf  as  the  Indian  is,  socially,  politically  and  in- 
dustrially from  the  great  body  of  our  people,  he  has  a 
severe  struggle  to  enter  into  modern  society  and  com- 
pete with  his  white  fellows.  The  social  ban  is  against 
him,  liis  citizenship  is  not  yet  secured  and  the  indus- 
tries are  controlled  by  white  labor.  The  employments 
upon  the  reser^-ation  are  very  few.  and  the  educated 
Indian  youth  retiirns  to  Ms  home  in  the  tribe,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  downiward  and  backward  to  the 
old  habits  and  old  customs.  Contrast  the  follo\\dng 
examples  and  the  situation  is  apparent :  1.  An  Indian 
of  New  York  attended  Haskell  about  five  years.  He 
completed  the  common  school  course,  mastered  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  filled  the  position  of  assistant 
school  carpenter  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  stay. 
Since  going  home  he  has  been  engaged  in  building 
houses  for  the  Indians,  working  for  contractors  and 
constantly  making  good  use  of  the  knowledge  gained 
at  school.  2.  A  PawTiee  Indian  boy  made  a  good 
record  during  his  three  years'  stay  at  Haskell.  While 
there  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  He  also 
learned  to  speak  English  fluently  and  did  fairly  well 
in  his  class  work.  After  returning  home  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  surroundings  and  became  a  "  blanket 
Indian."'  He  married  a  school  girl,  and  they  both  be- 
came degraded  to  common  camp  life,  influenced  in 
everj'  way  by  the  camp  Indians,  whose  ways  they  im- 
itated. 

The  examples  of  the  latter  class  are  numerous,  on 
account  of  the  few  suitable  opportunities  that  the 
educated  Indians  have  of  making  use  of  their  trained 
powers.  Returning  to  the  reservation,  they  are  fre- 
quently forced  by  authority,  or  by  ridicule,  to  adopt 
the  old  customs  and  habits  of  the  tribe. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  plain.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  said  that  as  the  training  institutions  become 
older,  and  are  able  to  impress  their  character  upon 
the  students,  they  will  be  able  to  take  a  stronger 
stand  against  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  race. 
Again,  the  compialsory  school  act  will  soon  make 
education  so  universal  that  the  do\%niward  tendency 
will  be  stopped.  As  far  as  possible  the  educational 
system  should  follow  the  Indian  into  the  center  of  in- 
dustrial society,  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  a  start  in  life 
imder  favorable  circumstances.  The  "  oitting  sys- 
tem "  as  introduced  by  Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  is  an 
advance  in  this  direction. 

The  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty.  General  Morgan 
has  called  especial  attention  to  this  in  his  last  report. 
In  the  first  place  many  of  the  Indians  do  not  know 
good  lands  from  bad.  And  in  many  places  the  reser- 
vations are  largely  made  up  of  poor,  rocky,  or  tim- 
bered land,  which  is  either  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
else  needs  great  preparatory'  labor.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians have  no  agricultural  implements  and  know 
nothing  of  farming.  Then  the  tribal  habits  in  respect 
to  the  holding  of  the  land  in  common  make  difficulty 
in  dividing  it,  a.s  the  communal  holding  is  merely 
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theoretical.  Practically  a  few  rich  Indians  own  and 
control  the  land,  while  the  remainder  are  poor.  But 
the  work  should  go  on  rapidly  and  bs  enforced  by 
universal  compulsory  education  to  all  Indian  children. 
If  the  plan  now  inaugiirated  for  enlisting  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  Army  is  carried  out  it  will  afford 
service  to  a  large  number  of  a  certain  class.  There  is 
considerable  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  Indian  \\-ill 
make  a  good  soldier  or  not.  There  can  be  no  do^^bt 
of  his  success  if  properly  trained  and  drilled.  At  the 
Industrial  schools  the  Indians  ac(piire  great  proficiency 
in  military  forms,  and  they  take  kindly  to  drilling. 
They  are  also  very  much  interested  in  music  espe- 
cially that  of  a  brass  band.  There  is  a  well-organized 
band  at  Haskell.  There,  too,  the  boys  take  great  de- 
light in  baseball,  and  their  nine  has  repeatedly  carried 
off  the  honors  in  eastern  Kansas.  These  items  of  in- 
terest give  some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  In- 
dian youth.  As  for  fighting,  he  can,  without  doubt, 
be  easily  trained  to  it. 
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THE  HASKELL  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


Some  paragi'aphs  from  the  last  official  report  of 
Superintendent  Meserve,  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  may 
■w'ell  be  quoted  as  sho^^•ing  the  spirit  and  the  success 
of  the  work  done  in  a  t}i)ical  Indian  training  school. 

'*  Haskell  Institute  is  in  good  condition  and  doing  a 
grand  work.  The  attendance  has  been  gi-eater  than 
ever  before,  the  maximum  reaching  531,  "W'ith  the 
average  for  the  year  nearly  500.  There  have  been 
only  a  few  severe  cases  of  discipline,  and  weeks  at  a 
time  when  no  pupil  was  under  pimishment.  My  aim 
has  been  to  teach  these  cliildren  of  nature  reverence 
for  God,  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  a  recognition  of  obligations  that  arise 
from  being  members  of  society. 

"  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  employees  a  com- 
mendable willingness,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
hearty  desire  to  co-operate  v^dth  me  in  carrpng  out 
the  policy  of  my  administration.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
hai-mony  and  unity  among  the  employees  ^^'ith  refer- 
ence to  the  work  that  is  truly  gi'atifj-ing  and  -without 
Avhich  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  woiild  have 
been  impossible.  In  the  schoolrooms,  in  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  house- 
hold affairs,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  system- 
atically, methodically,  and  A^-ith  a  spirit  that  gave  evi- 
dence  that  the  employees,  as  a  rule,  realized  that  it 
"was  an  honor  to  be  engaged  in  one  of  the  gi-eat  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  day." 

After  an  account  of  various  new  buildings  and 
improvements  upon  the  gi'ounds.  Superintendent 
Meserve  continues  as  follows  : 

"  The  greatest  improvement  has  been  made  with 
the  school  building.      New  floors  have    been   laid 


throughout  the  entire  building,  the  ceilings  and  walls 
kalsomined  or  painted,  the  woodwork  painted,  all  the 
furniture  scraped,  stained,  and  shellacked,  and  all  the 
woodwork  of  the  entire  building  neatly  painted. 
Wlien  the  teachers  have  their  plants,  pictures  and 
other  decorations  in  these  rooms,  I  believe  there  ■wall 
be  no  pleasanter  schoolrooms  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

"All  of  these  improvements,  AA-itli  the  exception  of 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  plumbing 
and  more  difficult  parts  of  steam-fitting  have  been 
done  by  the  Indian  boys  themselves.  To  show  that 
the  Indians  are  capable,  I  will  remark  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  the  office,  storehouse  and 
workshop  have  employed  at  current  rates  of  wages 
many  of  the  Indian  young  men. 

"  Wliile  the  jdeld  of  small  fruits,  apples,  peaches, 
some  kinds  of  vegetables,  corn  and  gi-ass  have  been 
abundant,  much  of  the  work  on  the  farm  has  resulted 
in  failure,  owing  to  the  excessive  fall  of  rain  from 
April  1  to  August  1.  The  ground  was  so  wet  that 
seed  potatoes  decayed,  and  when  the  ground  was 
again  ploughed  and  reijlanted,  the  newly -plan  ted  seed 
also  decayed."' 

Very  much  conceraing  the  real  nature  and  character 
of  the  work  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
qiiotations: 

' '  I  have  confined  myself  wholly  thus  far  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  new  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments. Haskell  Institute  was  established  to  provide 
Indian  youth  vritla.  an  elementary-  English  education 
and  a  trade  as  a  means  to  ciA-ilization  and  citizenship. 
I  have  given  little  attention  to  the  school  and  the 
trades  up  to  this  point  in  my  report,  for  the  reason 
that  there  never  have  been  provided  at  Haskell  In- 
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stitiite  the  conveniences  and  conditions  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  work  M-ith  the  largest  measure  of 
success,  and  the  highest  degree  of  economy.  When 
the  improvements  now  under  way  and  those  contem- 
plated are  completed,  the  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institiite  can  devote  himself  wholly  to  fiirthering  the 
jnarposes  for  which  the  institution  was  established. 
I  can.  however,  refer  only  with  pleasure  to  the  prog- 
ress that,  under  even  unfavorable  conditions,  has 
been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  the  school 
and  shop  work.  The  Indian  students  have  sliown  an 
aptitude  for  the  various  studies  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits that  has  been  to  me  very  gratif}'ing,  and  a 
surprise  to  the  large  number  of  people  who  have  vis- 
ited the  institution  and  seen  them  at  work. 

•  ■  The  last  of  June,  instead  of  the  usual  closing 
exercises,  we  had,  in  the  chapel,  a  three  days'  exhibit 
of  the  industrial  and  school  work  of  the  year.  This 
exhibit  comprised  every  article  made  in  the  shops  and 
samples  of  many  things  raised  on  the  farm,  together 
Avith  a  great  variety  of  school  work,  such  as  written 
examination  papers  upon  the  various  studies  pursued, 
together  with  specimens  of  penmanship,  drawing 
and  kindergarten  work.  The  exhibit  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  and  was  looked  upon  with  great 
favor  by  the  large  number  of  visitors.  The  whole 
exhibit  reflected  great  credit  upon  i/he  teachers  in  the 
school  and  those  in  charge  of  the  sho^j)  work. 

' '  My  special  aim  in  all  lines  of  work  has  been  to 
recognize  the  needs,  the  abilities  and  the  desires  of 
the  indi\4dual  rather  than  to  look  iipon  the  pupils 
collectively  or  in  the  mass.     This  Avill  continue  to  be 


my  aim,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  anxious 
to  cut  up  the  large  wards  in  the  dormitories  into 
smaller  rooms,  such  as  are  provided  in  the  average 
college  for  white  students.  The  massing  of  20  or  30 
students  in  one  room  savors  too  much  of  the  reserva- 
tion idea. 

"  In  closing  tliis  report  I  can  say  that,  while  there 
are  discouragements  in  this  work,  as  in  all  lines  of 
human  activity,  the  future  is  full  of  hope,  and  if  I 
coiild  personally  look  back  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  as  many  Indian  w^orkers  can,  I  should  feel  that 
wonderful  progress  had  indeed  been  made,  and  that 
this  progi-ess  was  but  the  harbinger  of  greater  and 
grander  achievements  that  will  be  witnessed  during 
the  next  thirty  years.  Indian  education  is  no  longer 
doubtful  or  impossible." 

The  great  problem  in  Indian  education,  then,  is 
purely  a  social  and  industrial  one.  It  is  a  race  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  question  of  a  race  with  no  independent 
culture  being  forced  to  compete  with  a  race  that  has. 
had  two  thousand  years  of  independent  self-develop- 
ment. Education  may  force  the  Indian  rapidly  for- 
ward, but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  is  his  contact  with 
the  world;  the  want  of  a  giiaranteed  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  his  acquired  education.  Let  the  govern- 
ment follow  the  Indian  into  industrial  society  and  in- 
sure him  an  opportunity  to  use  his  education.  Let 
the  tribal  spirit  be  broken  down  and  the  educated 
Indians  be  mingled  as  common  citizens  of  the 
republic  until  the  250,000  Indians  shall  be  absorbed 
in  the  social  body,  and  there  will  be  no  Indian, 
problem.  * 


*  [Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  who  contributes  these  observations  upon  Haskell  Institute,  has  written  a  valuable 
work  upon  the  Spanish  institutions  of  the  Southwest.  He  occupies  the  chair  of  history  in  the  State  University  of 
Kansas,  and  was  recently  a  Fellow  in  History  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  will,  in  the  near  future,  publish, 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  an  extended  study  of  the  recent  social  and  educational  progress  of 
the  Indians.     Editor.] 


MILITARY  DRILL  AT  HASKELL  INSTITUTE. 


THE  ''ZONE-TARIFF"  SYSTEM  OF  HERR  GABRIEL  VON  BAROSS. 

A   COMMUNICATION    FROM    DR.    KOROSl,  OF  BUDAPEST. 


THERE  appeared  in  oiir  New  York  morning 
papers  of  May  10,  among  the  minor  and 
routine  cablegi'ams  sent  from  Europe  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  following  simple  announcement : 

"  Budapest,  Hmigary,  May  9.— HeiT  Gabriel  von 
Baross,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Transportation,  died 
to-day." 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  death  of  Minister 
Baross  has,  in  this  country,  passed  wholly  without 


THE   LATE   GABRIEL  VON   BAROSS, 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Railways. 

notice  or  comment.  The  world  grows  smaller  every 
day,  and  our  knowledge  of  distant  lands  and  their 
guiding  spirits  becomes  constantly  more  intimate  ;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  vast  improvement  in  this  re- 
gard. The  language  of  Hungary  tends  perhaps  to 
keep  that  interesting  country  a  terra  incognita,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  the  Magj'ar 
tongue  in  order  to  appreciate  the  Magyar-land  and 
its  brilliant  men.  Gabriel  von  Baross  was  still  in 
the  years  of  his  early  prime,  but  he  had  shown  him- 
self a  statesman  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  master  of 


transportation  systems  and  methods  without  a  peer 
in  all  the  world  for  grasp  and  originality.  The  most 
monumental  of  his  various  reforms  and  innovations 
is  the  Hungarian  Zone-Tariff  system  put  uito  opera- 
tion by  him  nearly  three  years  ago. 

On  August  1,  1889,  a  radical  reform  in  railway 
passenger  rates  was  introduced  by  the  Hungarian 
Government — an  innovation  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention  everywhere.  The  railroads  of 
Hungary  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  govern- 
mental system,  which  has  an  aggregate  length  of 
six  thousand  kilometers,  or  nearly  four  thousand 
miles.  The  new  system  was  also  adopted  by  some  of 
the  privately  owTied  and  operated  railways  of  the 
countr}'.  What  is  now  universally  knowai  as  the 
''Zone  Tariff  "has  already  accomplished  the  very 
best  results  in  Hungary,  and  it  promises  to  become 
the  starting  point  for  almost  revolutionary  changes 
in  passenger-tariff  arrangements  in  other  countries. 
The  information  iipon  which  the  following  account  of 
the  character  and  consequences  of  the  Hungarian 
system  is  based  has  jvist  been  sent  to  the  American 
editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  by  a  high  Him- 
garian  authority,  Dr.  Joseph  Korosi,  whose  commu- 
nication is  herewith  almost  literally  translated. 

In  countries  of  vast  extent  passenger  rates  vsdll 
never  assume  the  absolutely  uniform  character  of  the 
l)enny  post,  by  which  one  could  for  the  same  fee  make 
the  shortest  or  the  longest  jouniey.  The  two  kinds 
of  business  are  not  analogous.  The  forwarding  of  a 
letter  requires  such  a  minimum  of  service  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  fix  a  scale  of  charges  based 
upon  distance,  whereas  the  transportation  of  each 
individual  passenger  requires  some  additional  outlay 
and  trouble.  The  mail  bag  which  contains  a  hun- 
dred letters  can  be  made  to  carry  a  thousand  vrithout 
appreciable  enhancement  of  cost,  while  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  passenger  traffic  of  a  railway  would 
cause  an  enormous  addition  to  the  working  expendi- 
ture. 

Passenger  rates  must,  therefore,  in  the  main  always 
make  account  of  distance,  especially  upon  railways 
traversing  extensive  territory.  With  this  fact  firmly 
grasped,  it  is  obvious  that  improvement  in  passenger 
tariffs  can  only  be  sought  by  means  of  a  general  re- 
duction to  the  lowest  possible  point,  a  simplification 
of  the  system  and  an  improved  organization  of  the 
service.  The  Hungarian  Zone  Tariff  embodies  re- 
forms in  all  these  directions.  As  to  its  general  reduc- 
tion of  rates  the  new  tariff  averages  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  less  than  old  rates  for  distances  up  to 
225  kilometers  (a  kilometer  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile). 
Thus  a  trip  of  150  kilometers— a  ticket  for  which  for- 
merly cost  four  and  one-half  florins— the  charge  at 
present  is  two  and  one-half  florins,  the  florin  being 
worth  40  cents  of  our  money. 
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It  is  verj*  important  to  note,  however,  that  beyond 
the  thirteenth  zone,  whose  outer  circle  is  at  a  distance 
of  225  kilometers  from  Budapest,  the  capital,  there  is 
at  present  one  uniform  charge  of  foiir  florins  only,  re- 
gardless of  the  distance.  Thus,  the  longest  distance 
within  the  State  of  Hungary  is  nearly  one  thousand 
kilometers,  and  the  price  of  a  ticket  for  this  journey 
pre^-ious  to  August,  1889,  was  twenty-eight  florins; 
but  tliis  long  journey  may  now  be  made  for  the  uni- 
form four-florin  ticket,  which  will  carry  the  passen- 
ger on  any  of  the  Hungarian  lines  from  the  center  at 
Budapest  to  any  point  outside  the  thirteenth  zone. 
With  the  iTtilization  of  cheap  steamboat  connections 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  the  traveler  may 
now  accomplish  the  long  journey  from  the  furthest 
frontier  of  Hungary— that  is,  from  the  Roumanian 
border — all  the  way  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  thence  by 
water  to  Italy,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Rome,  for  a 
trifling  sum  amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the 
old-time  charges. 

For  local  travel  the  great  advantage  of  the  Zone 
Tariff  consists  in  the  uniform  small  rate  of  25 
kreutzers  (10  cents)  per  zone,  these  zones  ha\'ing  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  all  local  business  upon  practically 
the  same  basis  of  a  imiform  fee  as  one  finds  on  the 
New  York  elevated  railways  or  on  any  ordinar}'^ 
American  street  railway  line.  Most  of  the  zones  have 
a  width  of  fifteen  kilometers,  the  two  outer  ones  being 
twenty-five  kilometers  in  extent,  while  the  imified 
fourteenth  zone  includes  all  the  irregular  outlj-ing 
parts  of  Hungary  which  extend  in  any  direction  be- 
yond the  even  cii-cumference  of  the  thirteenth  zone. 

As  has  alreadj'  been  exj^lained,  the  uniform  long-dis- 
stance  price  to  any  point  iia  the  fourteenth  zone  is 
four  floiins.  This  great  reduction  is  based  apon  the 
supposition  that  the  long  distances  are  only  traveled 
as  a  rule  for  business  purposes  of  some  importance. 
It  is  held,  therefore,  that  facility  of  communication 
must  be  attended  by  excellent  economic  and  commer- 
cial results,  especially  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  Hmigarj-  and  the 
desii-ability  for  a  greater  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
industrial  population.  As  regards  the  transportation 
of  laborers,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  under  the 
existing  an-angement  workingmen  in  groups  are  car- 
ried at  half  of  the  regular  Zone-Tariff  prices,  so  that 
laborers  fi-om  the  remotest  provinces  may  now  go  up 
to  the  capital  for  the  triiUng  sum  of  two  florins. 

But  besides  these  remarkable  reforms  in  the  long- 
distance rates,  Minister  Baross,  who  invented  and  in- 
troduced the  entii-e  new  system,  has  provided  a  no 
less  remarkable  arrangement  for  the  small-distance 
travelers  who  wish  to  go  simply  from  one  station  to 
the  next  inside  of  zone  limits.  He  has  established  a 
special  so-called  "  Vicinity  Tariff,"  which  includes  a 
uniform  ticket  of  ten  kreutzers  for  a  one-station  jour- 
ney and  of  fifteen  kreutzers  for  two  stations.  The  ten 
kreutzers  is  worth  about  four  cents  of  our  money,  and 
the  fifteen  kreutzers  about  six  cents.  Such  rates,  con- 
sidering how  thinly  settled  the  country  is,  are  much 
the  lowest  that  have  ever  l)een  made  anywhere. 

This  tariff  system,  moreover,  introduces  an  admira- 


ble simplicity  and  clearness.  It  does  away  with  an 
enormous  ainormt  of  bookkeepmg  and  red  tape. 
Railway  tickets  are  purchasable  like  cigars  at  any 
tobacco  store,  and  no  formalities  of  stamping  or 
punching  are  needed,  nothing  being  required  except 
the  purchaser's  own  record  on  the  back  of  the  ticket 
of  the  day  of  the  month  upon  which  he  uses  it.  These 
facts  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Hungarian  system  is  not  a  mere  "  zone  system,"  and 
still  less  is  it  a  simple  "  penny-post "  system.  It  is  an 
entirely  peculiar  and  independent  creation  of  Herr 
Gabriel  von  Baross,  and  quite  imlike  anything  either 
before  or  since  attempted  elsewhere. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  to  what  extent  this 
new  system  has  influenced  the  volume  of  travel ;  and 
the  equally  unportant  question  what  are  the  flnancial 
results  wUl  occur  to  any  inquirer.  It  might  of  course 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  reduced  rates  would 
very  considerably  increase  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion, but  the  official  reports  show  results  even  greater 
than  any  one  could  have  anticipated.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Zone  Tariff  the  number  of  passengers  had 
increased  from  6.000,000  to  18,000,000.  Against  this 
extraordinary  success  the  opponents  of  the  Zone  Tai-iff 
(for  this  innovation  has  its  home  critics)  claim  that 
formerly  the  number  of  passengers  was  imderesti- 
mated,  insufficient  allowance  having  been  made  for 
people  carried  on  return  tickets  and  on  commutation 
tickets,  while  under  the  new  system  the  number  ap- 
pears so  enormous  because  the  capital  city  of  the 
country  now  tonus  the  central  and  dividing  point,  so 
that  every  passenger  who  passes  through  Budapest  is 
obliged  to  purchase  two  tickets.  This  objection  has 
its  measure  of  truth.  It  is  time  that  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  tickets  sold  should  not  be  regarded  as 
identical. 

Not\vithstanding  aU  this  it  remains  time  that  the 
Zone  Tariff  has  increased  the  actual  amount  of  travel 
in  an  altogether  unexpected  ratio.  This  is  positively 
proven  if  we  compute,  instead  of  the  total  number  of 
passengers  carried,  the  number  which  falls  to  each 
kilometer.  In  this  way  we  find  that  in  the  last  year 
of  the  old  tai-iff  there  were  71,800  passengers  carried 
for  evei-y  kilometer  of  distance,  while  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Zone  Tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average 
number  per  kilometer  was  124,000.  The  enormoiis 
increase  of  passenger  traffic  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  under  the  old  system  each 
passenger  traveled  on  the  average  a  journey  sixty-one 
kilometers  long,  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system  the  average  has  come  down  to  forty-one  kilo- 
meters. In  Germany,  it  should  be  said,  the  average 
at  last  accounts  was  only  twentj-'-eight  kilometers. 
This  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  journey  indicates, 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  business 
done,  an  enormous  new  development  of  the  traveling 
habit  with  people  formerly  accustomed  to  make  jour- 
neys only  at  inteiwals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  must  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  wonderful 
increase  of  mobility  in  the  population  ;  so  that  even 
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if,  for  the  present,  the  railway  department  could 
show  no  net  revenue  gains  the  system  might  never- 
theless be  declared  a  financial  success.  It  is  true 
that,  while  formerly  for  each  passenger  carried  a 
himdred  kilometers  (or  for  each  hundred  passengers 
carried  one  kilometer)  there  was  a  revenue  of  264 
kreutzers,  the  amount  under  the  new  system  is  only 
170  ki'eutzers.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  the 
grand  total  of  the  revenue  has  increased  by  30  or  40 
per  cent. — that  is,  from  a  sum  ranging  between 
9.000,000  and  10,000,000  florins  to  about  12,500,000 
florins.  The  expenses,  to  be  sure,  have  increased  in  a 
somewhat  corresponding  ratio  ;  still  there  remains  a 
net  advance  in  the  revenue  over  and  above  the  addi- 
tional expense  incurred,  and  this  net  benefit  amounts 
to  about  1,500,000  florins  per  annum. 

When   one  considers  how  great  a  saving  to  the 
general  public  this  new  system  has  effected  and  what 


a  marvelous  expansion  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  people  has  already  resulted  from  it,  while 
on  its  own  part  the  State  has  not  only  sustained  no 
loss  but  is  able  to  show  an  actual  gain  as  the  result 
of  its  experiment,  one  may  well  pardon  the  Hun- 
garian people  for  their  pride  in  what  they  call  a 
"  new  institution,"  and  can  moreover  readily  under- 
stand why  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Herr  von 
Baross  should  have  become  so  popular.  This  lamented 
statesman  and  economist  was  a  man  to  whose  activity 
his  fatherland  owes  a  long  list  of  important  reforms, 
and  who  has  in  this  wonderful  railway  departure 
built  himself  a  lasting  monument  of  fame.  While 
the  precise  details  of  the  HiTngarian  system  cannot  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  American  conditions,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  there  is  very  much  that 
might  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  Baross  system 
and  its  results. 
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THOUGH  anarchist  atrocities  in  Europe,  mon- 
strous and  sensational  crimes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  revolutions  and  battles  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican republics,  and  the  engrossing  game  of  personal 
and  party  politics  at  home,  with  the  thousand  other 
absorbing  occurrences  that  divert  men's  minds  from 
day  to  day,  have  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  throw 
into  the  background  the  now  familiar  tale  of  Russian 
distress,  it  remains  true  that,  in  comparison  \vith  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  famine-stricken  millions  in 
the  emi)ire  of  the  Czar,  all  other  happenings  of  the 
season  are  but  insignificant  trifles.  It  must  still  be 
several  months  before  the  harvesting  of  a  new  crop  in 
Russia  can  substitute  the  ordinary  diet  for  the  famine 
rations  \\\)on  which  whole  provinces  are  now  subsist- 
ing. Frightful  though  it  be  to  contemplate  such  a 
thing,  it  is  iindoubtedly  true  that  for  weeks  to  come 
there  will  be  numbers  of  hiTinan  beings  literally 
dying  from  starvation,  with  even  greater  numbers 
dying  from  the  diseases  which  so  inevitably  prevail 
under  famine  conditions. 

The  need,  therefore,  of  further  benevolent  relief 
from  the  prosperous  parts  of  the  world  is  imperative. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  zeal  with  which  shipload 
after  shipload  of  food  has  been  sent  from  the  United 
States.  Additional  cargoes  have  followed  the  Indiana 
and  the  Missouri.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  contrib- 
uted a  great  cargo  of  breadstuff s,  chiefly  Indian  com; 
the  generosity  of  Philadelphia  has  gone  on  unchecked, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  re- 
sponding generously  to  the  demand.  While  the  tele- 
gi-aph  and  the  daily  newspapers  will  have  kept  our 
readers  more  freslily  informed  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, there  is  very  much  in  the  foUowdng  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  from 
Moscow  in  April  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  which  will 
throw  interesting  side  lights  upon  the  famine  and  its 
relief.  Mr.  Edgar  needs  no  introduction  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  as  the  editor  of  the  Northivestern 


Miller,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
gifts  which  made  iip  the  cargo  of  the  Missouri,  and 
who  went  to  Russia  to  supervise  the  distribution. 

MR.    EDGAR'S    LETTER    FROM    MOSCOW. 

By  this  time  the  newspapers  have  probably  told 
the  story  of  the  landing  of  the  Missouri  and  distribu- 
tion of  her  cargo.  I  hope  they  have  told  it  correctly. 
Briefly,  when  we  reached  St.  Petersburg  we  found 
that  our  minister,  Mr.  Smith,  had  arranged  a  plan 
for  sending  forth  our  flour  to  re.sponsible  and  reliable 
agents  located  in  the  famine  districts.  The  names 
and  addresses  given  us  were  kno^^^l  to  him  and 
approved  by  him.  The  Government  co-operated  in 
the  heartiest  manner,  and  received  oiir  gifts  in  a  most 
genial  spirit.  They  showed  a  desire  to  distribute  it 
as  we  might  direct.  Under  authority  of  the  special 
relief  committee  organized  by  the  Emperor,  of  which 
the  Czarevdch  is  president,  cars  containing  our  flour 
were  dispatched  to  the  interior  with  the  utmost 
promptness,  taking  precedence  over  everything  else 
on  the  road.  Count  Bobrinskoy,  a  gentleman  who, 
together  with  his  entire  family,  has  been  extremely 
active  in  relief  work,  went  to  Li  ban  with  us  and 
personally  superintended  the  loading  and  dispatching 
of  our  cars.  He  worked  diligently,  and  in  four  days 
the  whole  of  the  entire  cargo  was  en  route  to  the 
interior.  Every  car  was  sealed  and  the  bills  of  lading, 
"apon  presentation  of  which  alone  could  possession  be 
obtained,  were  sent  by  mail  to  the  parties  selected  by 
us  and  approved  by  Minister  Smith.  The  most 
scrupulous  care  was  shown  in  carrying  out  our 
vdshes,  and  I  am  confident  that  not  one  pound  of 
this  flour  vdll  be  misapplied.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  believe  that  by  next  Sunday 
(Easter)  the  peasants  vnll  have  the  flour  from  our 
cargo  in  their  possession.  Our  reception  at  Libau 
was  an  ovation,  and  the  wecoming  of  the  Missouri 
was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 
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Minister  Smith  and  Consul-General  Crawford  are 
doing  their  full  diity  in  matters  of  relief  work.  The 
former  has  received  and  distributed  about  $75,000  of 
American  money,  wliile  the  latter  has  been  present 
at  the  landing  of  both  the  Indiana  and  the  Missouri, 
and  has  done  excellent  work  in  aiTanging  for  the 
distribution  of  their  cargoes.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Smith  leaves  for  the  United  States  shortly,  as  he  has 
been  of  gi-eat  help  to  the  cause  of  reUef .  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  thoroughly  famihar  ^vith  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  personally  knows  of  many  excellent  and 
reliable  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts in  helping  the  poor  and  afflicted.  I  know  that 
any  funds  sent  to  Mm  for  famine  relief  purposes  will 
be  wisely  and  properly  apphed,  and  will  go  direct  to 
jwople  who  vn\l  make  proper  use  of  it.  In  every  case 
senders  -will  receive  an  exact  a<?count  of  the  disposi- 
tion made  of  the  money.  I  can  suggest  no  better  way 
in  which  money  can  be  sent. 

SEND  FOOD  RATHER  THAN  MONEY. 

I  am  still  con\-inced,  however,  that  flour  or  com 
meal  is  the  best  rehef  which  can  be  sent ;  as  the 
money  spent  thus  in  America  will  buy  much  more 
flour  than  here.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  send  ship- 
ments of  food  (flour  or  cora  meal),  it  should  be  done 
instead  of  sending  cash.  Such  consignments  miist  be 
prepaid,  as  there  are  no  funds  available  for  pajing 
freight.  The  sliipments  should  be  made  to  Consul- 
General  Ci'awford,  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  should  be 
notified  and  requested  to  care  for  them  and  see  to 
their  distribution.  The  freight  from  the  seaport  to 
the  interior  will  be  attended  to  by  the  Czarewich's 
committee.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  other  ships  will 
soon  leave  America  loaded  -s^-itli  food.  We  camiot 
send  too  much,  for  all  is  needed  and  heartily  welcomed 
and  appreciated.  Relief  will  be  acceptable  if  it  comes 
as  late  as  Augiast,  as  there  can  be  no  miprovement  in 
conditions  until  a  new  crop  is  harvested. 

RUSSIA  HERSELF  IS  NOT  DERELICT. 

Be  assured  that  the  Russians  themselves  are  put- 
ting forth  every  effort  to  l)attle  Ax-ith  hunger.  Great 
sums  have  been  spent  by  the  Government  for  relief 
purposes,  and,  newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary,  the 
main  support  of  the  peasants  has  been  through  Gov- 
ernment aid.  Next  are  the  special  relief  committees 
and  the  varioiis  charities.  Anotlier  important  element 
in  the  work  of  relief,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  to 
hear  of,  is  that  of  the  landed  gentry.  People  owning 
estates  in  the  famine  districts  are  not  only  gi\ing 
tremendcjus  sums  to  keep  their  old  dependents  and 
ex-serfs  alive,  but  many  a  gentle  family  has  sent  its 
own  sons  and  daughters  into  the  country  to  help. 
H„^re  expo.sed  to  privation,  hardship  and  disease,  these 
Avell-bom  and  highly-educated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  laboring  diligently  to  check  the  distress.  Some  of 
them  are  sick  with  typhus  and  some  have  died  at 
their -i)osts.  Of  this  sort  of  thing  we  hear  but  little 
in  America,  but  that  it  is  true  I  know.  In  order  to 
save  their  peasants  from  stai-\'ation  many  have  abso- 
lutely beggared  themselves.  When  we  consider  the 
tremendous  extent  of  the  affected  territory  we  can 


realize  what  a  Herculean  task  the  Russians  have  un- 
dertaken, and  can  also  see  that  oiir  help  is  timely  and 
well  received.  The  Russian  people  are  generous  and 
great-hearted.  They  are  also  proud.  They  do  not 
beg  for  aid  in  their  work,  but  when  it  is  offered  they 
accept  it  in  a  spirit  which  is  triily  noble. 

RUSSIAN   FEELING  TOWARD  AMERICA. 

Toward  America  and  Americans  they  have  always 
manifested  the  friendliest  feelings,  and  they  receive 
our  help  much  as  one  brother  would  take  aid  from 
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another  when  engaged  in  an  unequal  fight.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  our  country  will  do  what  it  can  to 
help  Russia,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  every  American 
could  see  as  we  do  the  heroic  examples  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice  seen  here  and  feel  the  genuine  heartfelt 
kindly  sjonpathies  aroused  by  America's  tendered  re- 
lief they  would  hasten  to  do  what  they  could.  Sln)uld 
our  country  ever  know  the  teiTors  of  famine  I  l)elieve 
that  Russia  would  be  the  first  to  help  us.  Our  .slight 
offerings  thus  far  have  touched  these  people,  and 
America  to-day  is  honored  here  above  all  nations.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  famine,  I  believe  it  is  even  worse 
than  pictured  to  us.  I  think  that  systematic  meas- 
ures of  relief  have  done  much  to  help,  but  there  re- 
mains much  more  to  be  done.  I  have  seen  samples  of 
"hunger  bread"  which  simi)ly  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. One  would  prefer  to  eat  stone.  Do  not  believe 
the  rumors  you  maj'  hear;  the  famine  is  not  over- 
rated, nor  is  the  need  for  aid  less  than  before. 


INTERIOR   OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON   CHURCH  :    SHAKESPEARE'S  TOMB. 


THE   CHURCH    IN   WHICH   SHAKESPEARE    IS   BURIED. 


THE    HOME   AND    HAUNTS   OF   SHAKESPEARE. 

NAY,  apart  from  spiritualities,  and  considering  it  merely  as  a  real,  marketable,  tangibly-useful  possession,  Eng- 
land before  long— this  island  of  ours — will  hold  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  English.  In  America,  in  New- 
Holland,  east  and  west  to  the  very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxondom  covering  great  spaces  of  the  globe.  And, 
now,  what  is  it  that  can  keep  all  these  together  into  virtually  one  nation  so  that  they  do  not  fall  out  and  fight,  but  live 
at  i)eace,  in  brother-like  intercourse,  helping  one  another  ?  This  is  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  practical  problem, 
the  thing  all  manner  of  sovereignties  and  governments  are  here  to  accomplish  ;  what  is  it  that  will  accomplish  this  ? 
Acts  of  Parliament,  administrative  Piime  Ministers  cannot.  America  is  parted  from  us  so  far  as  Parliament  could 
part  it.  Call  it  not  fantastic,  for  there  is  much  reality  in  it.  Here,  I  say,  is  an  English  king  whom  no  time  or  chance, 
Parliament,  or  combination  of  Parliaments,  can  dethrone  !  The  King  Shakespeare — does  not  he  shine  in  crowned 
sovereignty  over  us  all  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of  rallying  signs,  indestructible,  really  more  valuable  in 
that  point  of  view  than  any  other  means  or  appliance  whatsoever  ?  We  can  fancy  him  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  nations 
of  EnglLshmen  a  thousand  years  hence.  From  Paramatta,  from  New  York,  wheresoever,  under  what  sort  of  Parish 
Constable  soever  English  men  and  women  are,  they  will  say  to  one  another  :  '  Yes,  this  Shakespeare  is  ours  ;  we  pro- 
duced him,  we  speak  and  we  think  by  him,  we  are  one  blood  and  kind  with  him.'  The  most  common-sense  politician, 
-too,  if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that." 

rest  under  the  shade  of  the  Union  Jack.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  and  more  the  other  great  moiety  of  our 
race  has  repudiated  with  annually-renewed  scorn  and 
di.sdain  all  allegiance  to  the  mother-land.  Yet  it  is 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  which  on  the 
fourth  of  every  July,  -with  the  blare  of  trumpet  and 
beat  of  drum,  proclaims  its  unextinguishable  resolve 
to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  political  system 


So  said  Mr.  Carlyle  many  long  years  ago  :  and  since 
he  penned  those  words  the  world-circling  Saxondom 
has  become  more  of  a  tangible  reality  than  he  fore- 
saw. But  rapidly  as  the  English-speaking  race  may 
spread  it  cannot  outspread  the  sovereignty  of  King 
Shakespeare.  In  some  kind  of  political  unity,  frag- 
-mentarj'  jierhaps,  but  still  a  real  political  unity,  are 
call  those  sections  of  the  English-speaking  world  which 
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which  prevailed  wlien  George  the  Third  was  King, 
that  there  comes  to  us  the  choicest  tribute  which 
artist,  printer,  and  photographer  ever  rendered  to  the 
monarch  whose  birthday  the  world  celebrates  on 
April  23d. 

"  The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare  "  is  a  pub- 
lication which  is  an  honor  to  the  American  typog- 
rapher and  a  worthy  laurel  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Shakespeare.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is 
almost  as  vellum  to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye  ;  the 
letterpress  is  a  model  of  typography.  The  great 
charm  which  gives  the  value  to  this  work,  however, 
are  the  illustrations.  The  photogravures  which  ac- 
company the  book  are,  many  of  them,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  best  etchings.  From  this  volume  we 
have  been  permitted  to  reproduce  illustrations  which 
show  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage,  and  the  hoiise,  the 
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birthplace  and  the  church  of  Shakespeare.  There  is 
a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  reproduction  of  these 
wonderful  artistic  photogi'aphs  at  the  present  moment, 
for  not  only  did  last  month  bring  us  Shakespeare 
week,  but  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage  has  just  been 
acqtiired  by  the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's  house  for 
the  sum  of  £3,000. 

Mr.  James  Lyon  Williams,  to  whose  painstaking 
fidelity  we  owe  this  masterpiece,  is  an  American  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  Stratford  and  its  vicinity, 
carefully  noting  nature  in  Shakespeare's  Warwick- 
shire in  every  phase  of  the  shifting  seasons,  and  care- 
fully treasTiring  up,  by  the  aid  of  his  camera,  every 
phase  of  life  that  might  serve  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Shakespeare  trod  the  daisied  mead  or  went 
poaching  after  the  deer  in  Charlecote  Park. 


Anybody  can  photograph  who  has  got  a  Kodak, 
"  Press  the  button,"  says  the  direction,  "  while  we  " 
— the  Eastman  Photographic  Company  or  some  other 
agency — "  will  do  the  rest."  It  takes,  however,  a 
man  who  has  an  eye  to  see  to  direct  the  Kodak,  even 
when  he  has  but  to  press  the  button.  None  but  an 
artist  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  Mr. 
Williams'  admirable  illustrations.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  fifteen  parts,  of  which  four  have  already 
been  issued.  As  the  page  measures  17  in.  by  15  in., 
the  volume,  when  it  is  bound,  will  be  more  than  18 
in.  in  height,  and  a  portly  tome  indeed.  Fifteen 
artists  have  each  furnished  a  water-color  paintuig 
especially  for  the  work.  These  have  been  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  so  that  each  niimber  will  have  one  full- 
page  colored  plate.  Better,  however,  than  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  water-colors  are  the  forty-five  full- 
paged  photogravure  plates,  three  of  which  accompany 
each  part.  These  are,  as  I  have  said,  sometimes  in- 
distinguishable from  the  best  etching,  and  constitute 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  illustrative  matter. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  hundred  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  made  from  views  taken  by  the 
author,  which  include  a  great  variety  of  landscapes, 
buildings,  interiors,  and  customs.  The  whole  con- 
stitutes a  pictorial  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  is  left  by 
way  of  relics  or  of  scenery  of  Shakespeare's  country. 

From  the  part  dealing  with  Ann  Hathaway's  cot- 
tage, which  has  just  been  published,  we  extract  all 
the  particulars  that  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
famous  little  cottage  which  has  now  been  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  Mr.  Williams  scouts  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillips'  doubts  as  to  whether  Ann  Hathaway's  cot- 
tage was  ever  the  home  of  Shakespeare's  wife.  The 
evidence,  although  wholly  presumptive,  seems  to 
point  to  the  generally  accepted  belief.  Court  records 
filed  in  1566  show  that  the  poet's  father  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Richard  Hathaway.  Fifteen  years 
later  Richard  Hathaway  died,  and  twelve  months 
later  again  Shakespeare  married  Ann  Hathaway,  who 
was  then  seven  years  his  senior.  Mr.  Williams 
glances  over  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  and  declares 
that  the  balance  is  in  harmony  with  the  popular  tra- 
dition that  the  beautiful  old  flower-imbedded  cottage 
at  Shottery  was  the  home  of  the  wife  of  the  poet  of 
all  time. 

Following  the  footpath  way  through  the  kitchen 
gardens  of  Stratford  from  the  town  to  the  village  of 
Shottery,  one  finds  the  cottage  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
genuine  old  English  garden,  with  its  prim  beds  set 
with  shrubs  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  old  oaken  timbers  which  form  the  framework 
of  the  walls  are  arranged  in  a  curious  variety  of 
angles  and  geometrical  patterns,  whose  design  it 
would  be  hard  to  trace  to  any  clear  purpose.  Tli& 
intervening  brickwork  is  covered  in  places  by  a  coat- 
ing of  plaster  laid  on  at  different  times,  and  so  assum- 
ing different  tints  of  gray-white  and  creamy-yellow 
according  to  its  age.  A  group  of  sunflowers  finds  a, 
fitting  backgi-ound  in  the  red  brick  at  a  spot  where  the- 
plaster  work  has  fallen  off.     We  pass  under  the  low^ 
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vine-covered  doorway,  and  are  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment that  takes  ns  back  three  centuries  at  a  single 
step.  Here  are  the  wainscoted  walls  :  here  is  the  low 
ceiling  ribbed  with  its  heavy  oaken  timbers  :  here  are 
the  swinging  casement  windows  with  th^r  lead 
sashes  and  tiny  panes  of  glass ;  and,  what  seems 
most  old-fashioned  of  all,  the  flagstone  floor  worn  by 
the  feet  of  many  generations." 

The  old  lady  who  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant 
of  Richard  Hathaway,  the  supposed  father  of  Mrs. 
Shakespeare,  still  lives  in  the  cottage  ;  and  it  is  her 


portrait  that  is  reproduced  in  the  foreground  of  the^ 
illustration. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  a  service  which  is  more 
than  national — it  is  racial.  All  English-speaking  men 
have  reason  to  rejoice  for  all  time  to  come  that  our 
national  poet  should  have  found  so  reverent  and 
sympathetic  an  observer  to  store  up  the  traces  which 
still  remain  after  the  lapse  of  three  centiiries  of  the 
old  England  which  Sliakespeare  made  immortal,  in 
the  immediate  district  which  is  imperishably  asso- 
ciated with  his  name. 


WILLIAM    EWART    GLADSTONE. 


[Mr.  Stead's  character  sketch  of  the  ''Grand  Old  Man"  in  The  Review  of  RE\^EWS  last  month  has 
inspired  the  poetical  muse  of  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Toronto  Grip.  Mr.  Bengough  sends  us  the  following-, 
lines,  prompted,  as  he  declares,  by  the  reading  of  the  Gladstone  article. — Editor.] 


The  sunlight  glorifies  the  English  fields : 

The  bees  seemed  drugged  with  summer  happiness; 

The  butterflies,  ecstatic,  flirt  and  dance 

To  the  sweet  rhythm  of  the  Sabbath  chimes, 

And  larks  unseen  assail  the  listening  clouds 

"With  morning  melody. 

The  village  gentry  and  the  rustic  folk, 

Old  men  in  smock-frocks,  maidens  blooming  fresh, 

Lads  bright  of  eye,  constrained  in  Sunday  dress, 

Staid  matrons,  portly  squires, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  proud. 

Now  gather  in  the  quaint  old  Hawarden  church. 

And  on  their  heads,  just  and  unjust  alike, 

The  mellow  light,  through  multicolored  panes, 

Falls  hke  a  benediction. 

And  now  a  man  has  risen  in  the  midst. 

Who  reads  the  gospel  lesson  for  the  day. 

Then  reverently  bows  in  silent  prayer  ; 

And  not  the  plowman  in  yon  farthest  pew 

Is  more  unconscious  than  this  worshipper. 

A  venerable  man,  whose  frosted  locks 

Ai-e  scant  with  more  than  eighty  strenuous  years, 

Yet  whose  eye  glances  with  the  joy  of  life; 

"Whose  form  is  straight  and  lithe  as  happy  youth's. 


"\Miose  voice  has  none  of  age's  broken  notes, 
But  in  its  wond'rous  utterance  gives  new  grace 
To  the  divine  evangel. 

A  layman  this,  wearing  no  churchly  garb, 
And  consecrated  by  no  priestly  hands — 
But  Priest  withal,  in  truer,  wider  sense^ 
Archbishop  of  all  English-speaking  men. 

The  voice  but  now  so  gentle  in  this  task. 
Is  that  which  with  a  lightning  eloqxience 
Struck  dead  the  tjTanny  of  Turkish  rule. 
And  woke  Italian  freedom  ; 
The  form  now  in  devotion  bent,  the  same 
That  stands  erect  betokening  Ireland's  hof>e  ; 
That  gi'ay  head  resting  o'er  the  open  book 
Tops  the  great  world. 
Like  snowy  summit  of  some  master  peak 
"S^Tiich  soars  above  its  fellows  of  the  Alps 
And  stands  alone  in  grandeur. 
Distant  yet  near,  for  this  imperial  man 
Towers  not  above  us  in  the  pride  of  caste,. 
But  of  ourselves — the  people's  champion- 
He's  throned  supreme  in  eminence  of  love  ; 
Ennobled  by  no  title  but  his  name, 
%Ye  hail  him  Gladstone,  homespun  gentleman, 
The  Peer  of  all  our  hearts  !  J.  w.  b-.. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


FAMINE  AND  PESTILENCE  IN  RUSSIA. 

ESPECIALLY  noteworthy  is  Minister  Charles 
Emory  Smith's  article  on  the  Russian  famine 
in  the  May  nvmiber  of  the  North  American  Review. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants,  the  causes  of  the  fam- 
ine, and  the  methods  of  affording  relief  are  sym- 
pathetically presented  by  Mr.  Smith. 

THE   EXISTING  SITUATION. 

"  In  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  there  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  of 
people  in  absolute  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
dependent  upon  measures  of  relief  for  continued  ex- 
istence." And  this  is  the  case  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  "  so  little  suffices  for  the  Russian  peasant 
that  a  sum  equivalent  to  seventy  cents  will  sustain 
life  for  a  month. 

"  But  even  this  statement  does  not  present  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  scourge.  Besides  the  millions  who 
may  be  described  as  completely  dependent,  there  are 
other  millions  who  are  reduced  to  abject  penury,  and 
who  can  sustain  themselves  to  the  next  hai-vest  only 
in  the  most  precarious  way. 

"  To  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  been  added  the 
hardships  of  a  bitter  winter.  The  season  has  been  the 
coldest  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
procure  material  even  for  the  scanty  fire  that  serves  to 
keep  the  peasant  warm."  For  the  straw  which  sup- 
plies the  fuel  was  destroyed  by  the  same  drought 
that  destroyed  the  crops. 

Then  there  is  besides  a  dearth  of  clothing.  Flax 
furnishes  the  chief  material  for  clothing,  and  this 
crop  was  ruined,  while  the  sheepskins  were  sold  in 
the  autumn  for  bread.  Tjrphus  fever  is  epidemic,  re- 
sulting to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  substitute 
which  the  peasants  employed  for  bread.  This  substi- 
tute consists  of  wild  aiToch,  straw,  leaves,  bark, 
ground  acorns,  a  bit  of  potato,  vsdth  sometimes  a 
little  rj^e  flour.  In  some  districts  the  inmates  of 
every  other  house  are  prostrate.  ' '  The  Buguluk  dis- 
trict, where  the  situation  is  at  the  worst,  has  80,000 
inhabitants  and  only  one  doctor.  In  several  sections 
the  death-rate  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  normal,  and  there  are  localities  where  the  mor- 
tality has  increased  severalfold." 

THE   CAUSES. 

The  causes  of  this  great  calamity  are  so  numerous 
and  so  terrible  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  accu- 
mulated plagues  of  Egypt.  For  several  years  the 
crops  have  bee  nsteadily  diminishing ;  but  little  warn- 
ing was  taken  from  this  fact,  and  exports  were  not 
reduced  at  all  in  proportion.  The  exjjorts  were  made 
largely  from  the  reserve  on  hand,  and  hence  when 
the  catastrophe  came  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back 
itpon.  This  catastrophe  was  precipitated  by  the 
dreadful  drought  of  1891,  when  for  five  months  not  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  in  the  afflicted  districts.    Blasting 


winds  swept  over  the  fields,  blighting  all  grain. 
"  The  winter  of  1890-1891  was  one  of  little  snow,  and 
the  unprotected  frozen  soil  drank  less  than  the  usual 
moisture  from  that  source."  This  failure  of  snow 
brought  on  another  disaster,  for  usually  when  the 
snow  melts  the  Volga  overflows  and  irrigates  the  sui-- 
rounding  country.  A  species  of  prairie  rat,  called 
ruroks,  appeared  and  ravaged  many  provinces,  while 
"what  the  peasants  call  blight-clouds — myriads  of 
insects  darkening  the  skies — hovered  over  the  land, 
and  wherever  they  rested  they  left  a  desert." 

Added  to  all  this,  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  prim- 
itive fanner,  and  his  wooden  plough  only  scratches 
the  earth's  surface.  Where  modem  implements  and 
modern  methods  prevail,  a  tolerably  good  crop  has 
resulted,  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  This  fact  explains  the  varying  reports  as  to  the 
degree  of  suffering. 

METHODS  FOR  RELIEF. 

The  Russian  Government  has  grappled  bravely  with 
the  problem  of  relief.  Before  the  first  of  March  it  had 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  by  the 
first  of  June  it  will  doubtless  have  appropriated  .|25,- 
000,000  more.  Taxes  have  been  remitted,  and  work 
furnished  where  practicable.  The  imperial  forests 
have  been  opened  for  fuel.  The  direct  appropriations 
are  regarded  as  a  loan  to  the  Zemstovs,  or  district 
councils,  but  as  the  Russian  peasants  are  already  in 
debt  it  is  probable  that  this  money  is  in  reality  a  free 
gift. 

But  the  persons  relieved  through  the  Zemstovs  con- 
stitute only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
destitute ;  hence  about  one-third,  numbering  many 
millions,  are  dependent  altogether  on  private  charity. 
"  The  proprietary  class  have,  as  a  rule,  in  this  emer- 
gency, proved  worthy  of  their  position  and  responsi- 
bilities. There  are  single  families  taking  care  of  as 
many  as  20,000  people." 

"  The  Emperor  has  been  published  abroad  as  indif- 
ferent. It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  this  peculiar 
kind  of  indifference  has  been  manifested  not  merely 
in  a  vigorous  direction  of  the  later  governmental 
operatives  of  relief,  even  to  the  summary  dismissal  of 
inefficient  agents,  but  in  gifts  from  his  private  purse, 
which,  if  the  belief  of  St.  Petersburg  can  be  accepted, 
amount  to  15  or  20  times  all  the  contributions  of  all 
the  world  outside  of  Russia." 

The  Russian  Government  and  people  warmly  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  made  by  America  to  relieve  the 
want  among  the  peasants. 

Murat  Halstead  on  the  Political  Significance 
of  the  Famine. 

Murat  Halstead  has  an  unusually  good  subject, 
and  one  especially  fitted  to  his  particular  genius  and 
European  experience,  in  "Politics  of  the  Russian 
Famine,"  the  title  of  his  dissertation  in  the  May  Co.s- 
mopolitan.    He  shows  how  signally  the  Muscovite 
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calamity  has  tried  the  efficacy,  the  very  reason  for 
being,  of  paternal  government,  and  how  miserably 
the  regime  of  the  Great  White  Czar  has  failed.  And 
yet  he  realizes,  as  Mr.  Stead  has  so  clearly  discerned, 
that  when  we  impeach  the  name  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  it  is  really  the  system  which  is  at  fault. 
The  Czar  is  but  the  powerless  exponent  of  it.  the  "  fly 
on  the  rim  of  the  teacup;"  as  Mr.  Halstead  puts  it, 
he  is  the  chief  of  serfs. 

^Ir.  Halstead  sees  in  the  historj'  of  the  famine  an 
added  testimony  to  the  barbarous  absurdity  of  a 
standing  army  containing  1.000.000  anned  and  drilled 
men — an  army  not  even  justified  by  an  ambitious 
necessity.  "No  conquest  of  territory,  save  that  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  would  help  the  geograpliical  posi- 
tion of  the  empire."  When  the  army  of  the  empire 
was  encamped  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the 


voice  of  Europe  proclaimed  that  this  conqiiest  was 
not  to  be. 

"We  can  hardly  conceive  that  if  the  soldiers  of 
Russia  had  been  in  the  fields  instead  of  in  camps 
there  could  have  happened  a  year  so  lean  that  there 
was  no  corn  for  the  people.  The  disarmament  of  the 
military  nations  is  a  necessity,  unless  war  is  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  man.  and  there  is  to  be  evolved 
the  conditions  of  a  slow  return  to  barbarism.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  might  ten  j'ears  ago  have  sent  home  to 
till  the  soil  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  soldiers 
who  are  a  vain  show,  and  their  product  might  have 
made  the  land  plenteous. 

' '  With  the  money  and  work  that  might  have  been 
saved  from  the  army  there  could  have  been  con- 
structed lines  of  communication  pervading  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  destitute  and  so  remote  as  to  seem 
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almost  inaccessible,  and  the  improvements  in  aj^ri- 
culture  possible  nnder  imperial  patronage  and  with 
the  nse  of  the  general  resources  might  have  made  the 
land  blossom."' 

A  SILVER  LINING. 

"The  first  appearance  in  the  Russian  policy  that 
can  be  traced  to  the  famine  is  that  it  aids  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  is  imperial 
recognition  that  the  gravity  of  the  calamity  commands 
the  devotion  of  all  who  are  fed,  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing.  The  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
rye  was  unfortrmate.  .  .  .  The  true  conservatism  of 
the  food  supply  would  have  been  in  the  freedom  of 
ti-ade.  The  action  of  the  Government  was  hasty,  and 
the  shippers  responded  \vith  a  panic.  Evidently  the 
Emperor  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  and  we  hear  no  more  rumors  of  war. 
Before  the  impending  disaster  had  unmistakably  an- 
nounced itself,  the  news  from  Russia  was,  so  far  as  it 
did  not  refer  to  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
new  rifles  and  loans  to  be  devoted  to  warlike  prepara- 
tions. The  French  fleet  was  ostentatiously  enter- 
tained in  the  Baltic,  Czar  and  Kaiser  did  not  meet, 
there  were  intrigues  in  the  Balkans,  and  threatenings 
that  the  treaty  of  Berlin  should  be  made  a  dead  let- 
ter, like  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Russia  was  irritated 
and.  finding  an  ally  in  France,  was  ready  for  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  by  force.  There  is  a  change, 
and  it  is  peaceable."' 

And.  of  course,  Mr.  Halstead  finds  a  word  of  hearty 
appreciation  for  the  reassuring  international  sympa- 
thy which  has  prompted  the  prosperous  wheat- 
gi'owers  in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent  to 
send  shiploads  of  grain  to  the  far-away  suiferers,  men 
of  an  alien  race.  Mr.  Halstead  might  have  found  in 
this,  too,  a  suggestive  httle  text  in  arguing  against 
the  solecism  of  a  million  fighting  men. 


OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA. 

APROPOS  of  the  Geary  Chinese  exclusion  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  4.  Hon.  John  Russell  Young,  ex-Min- 
ister  to  China,  contributes  an  article  to  the  North 
American  Revieiv  for  May,  in  which  he  deals  severely 
with  the  policy  of  this  Government  toward  China. 
He  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  maimer  in  which  the 
Geary  bill  was  rushed  through  the  House — only  fif- 
teen minutes  having  been  given  by  that  body  to  its 
consideration. 

CHARACTERIZED  BY  IGNORANCE  AND  INDIFFERENCE. 

Mr.  Young  goes  on  to  say  that  our  relations  with 
China  have  always  been  characterized  by  ignorance 
and  indifference,  and  that  (jiiestions  arising  between 
the  two  countries  have  invariably  been  dealt  with 
by  each  in  the  summary  way  in  which  the  Geary  bill 
was  handled.  "Congressmen  represent  feelings  of 
local  vexation,  and  look  upon  the  Chinese  question  as 
a  quarantine  business  and  imagine  that  we  should 
deal  \\-ith  it  as  with  yellow  fever  or  leprosy.  The 
vital  features  are  ignored.    Haste  and  pi-ejiidice  and 


sloth  pervade  our  discussions.  We  make  treaties, 
but  we  do  not  enforce  them.  The  Cliinese  are  blamed 
for  what  is  our  own  fault.  We  denoimce  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  immigration  is  from  an 
English  port  and  under  the  English  flag,  and  that 
China  has  no  more  control  over  it  than  over  the  im- 
migration of  Irishmen  from  Londonderry.  We  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  economy  of  China  by  abetting  a 
Russian  intrigue  for  the  possession  of  Corea.  When 
China  makes  a  treaty  under  the  pressure  of  a  presi- 
dential canvass,  we  inform  her  that  unless  within 
a  few  hours  she  ratifies  certain  amendments  the  ac- 
tion will  be  tantamount  to  rejection.  We  know  that 
in  this  manner  Bismarck  treated  Paris  when  under 
the  German  guns.  We  know  that  it  is  the  tone  of 
war  and  not  that  of  friendly  diplomacy.  Unhapi)ily, 
unlike  the  Congo  chiefs,  hungry  for  cloths  and  beads, 
the  astute  rulers  of  China  know  it  likewise,  a,nd  re- 
sent it  in  their  sure,  silent.  Oriental  way." 

THE  COREAN   INCIDENT. 

Of  the  Corean  incident,  Mr.  Young  says,  Cliina 
looked  upon  our  negotiations  with  this  peninsula  as 
we  should  regard  negotiations  of  England  with  the 
State  of  Maine  for  a  Maine  embassy  in  London  and 
an  English  embassy  in  Augusta.  ' '  Corea  is  not  and 
never  has  been  our  affair.  Its  recognition  is  a  men- 
ace to  Chinese  self-respect  and  is  ever  a  shadow  iipon 
our  relations.  China  may  say  with  truth  and  bitter- 
ness: '  You  claim  to  be  a  fair  nation  !  Yet  when  the 
heavy  hand  falls  upon  us  America  aids  in  strikmg  the 
blow  !  You  interfere  with  our  suzerain  rights  over 
a  province  and  pilot  the  Russian  into  our  dominions. 
Yoii  pay  your  own  people  four  or  five  per  cent,  for 
money  and  ask  Cliina  for  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  You 
compel  us  to  pay  tael  for  tael  for  every  loss  to  the 
missions  from  local  disturbances;  you  tell  the  Chi- 
nese that  you  are  not  responsible  for  losses  to  our 
people.  Your  Congress  may  toss  us  indemnity  as  an 
act  of  grace,  but  you  compel  indemnity  from  us  as  a 
right.  You  make  treaties  which  we  gladly  accept  ! 
Your  people  break  them  and  iipon  us  you  devolve  the 
blame.  You  hold  China  responsible  because  Chinese 
laborers  leave  Hong  Kong,  forgetting  that  Hong 
Kong  is  as  English  as  Cardiff  or  Melbourne.  You 
compel  us  to  surroiind  your  missions  with  troops,  and 
yet  in  the  United  States  the  Chinese  are  abandoned 
to  the  mob.  You  eliminate  from  our  treaties  by  act 
of  Congress  whatever  is  of  advantage  to  cnir  people: 
you  carefully  reserve  whatever  heli)s  your  owni.  The 
rights  you  deny  us  in  America  you  enforce  for  Anieri- 
cans  in  China.  You  ask  protection  and  hospitality  ; 
you  give  iis  fines,  imprisonment  and  dei)ortation.' "" 

Mr.  Young  urges  that  out  of  consideration  of  our 
own  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  justice  to  China,  our 
policy  toward  that  country  should  be  based  ui)on  the 
same  lines  as  cmr  policy  toward  England  and  France. 
China  is  our  commerical  neighbor  on  the  west,  as 
England  and  France  on  the  east.  This  commercial 
empire  of  the  East  belongs  to  us  by  the  ties  of  geog- 
raphj',  enterprise  and  sympathy. 
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THE   MAN,   OR  THE   PLATFORM. 

IN  the  Noi'th  American  Revieio  for  May  two 
Senators  and  four  Congressmen  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  man  or  the  platform  is  the 
more  potent  in  national  politics. 

Sometinnes   One,  Sometimes  the  Other. 

Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay,  of  Pennsj'lvania,  asserts 
that  it  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
their  relative  importance  varjdng  with  the  changing 
political  conditions.  For  instance,  the  contest  of  1884 
was  one  of  personality ;  that  of  1888  pre-eminently 
one  of  issues  rather  than  of  candidates.  Senator 
Quay  predicts  that  the  campaign  of  1892  will  again  be 
conducted  upon  principle  rather  than  personality. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  demonstrated  in  advance  of  the 
conventions  by  the  varying  prospects  of  at  least  two 
of  the  aspirants  for  the  Democratic  nominations, 
which  rise  and  fall  as  the  financial  issue  promises  to 
become  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  platform  of 
that  party.  The  Republican  candidate  will  represent 
a  definite  industrial  policy  already  framed  in  law  and 
a  currency  of  stable  value  in  domestic  and  foreign 
transactions." 

The  Platform  Less  and  Less  Influential. 

Senator  George  G.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  political  platforms  are  steadily  deteriorat- 
ing in  their  influence  upon  voters  and  that  the  person- 
ality of  candidates  is  becoming  more  potent.  "The 
number  is  fast  increasing  of  voters  who  prefer  in  the 
candidate  courage  and  honesty  to  high-sounding 
declamation  in  the  platform. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  platform  can  em- 
brace all  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  rapid 
development  of  a  great  country  but  fairly  beginning 
its  career  as  a  nation,  and  the  people  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  best  guarantee  of  safety  to  the  ship 
of  state  is  having  at  the  helm  a  brave  and  honest 

pilot." 

The  Platform  First. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  of  Maine, 
places  the  platform  first.  He  says:  "The  declara- 
tions of  the  principles  and  the  policies  of  the  parties 
will,  in  this  year's  campaign,  as  in  the  past,  have 
greater  influence  vdth  the  voters  than  the  individual- 
ity of  candidates.  Of  course  this  view  is  predicated 
upon  the  condition  that  the  candidates  shall  be  fairly 
acceptable  and  representative  men  ;  for,  while  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  have  more  regard  for  prin- 
ciples than  for  individuals,  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
nomination  of  an  unmistakablj'  bad  man  for  the  great 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  for  any  party.  The  people  may  be  de- 
ceived, but  they  will  not  knowingly  elevate  to  the 
chair  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  any  man  unworthy 
of  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

"In  the  approaching  campaign,"  he  continues, 
"  the  Republican  party  \vill  confidently  make  its  ap- 
peal for  an  honest  ballot,  an  honest  currencjs  and  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  American  labor  and  develop 
all  the  resources  of  our  magnificent  country.     On 


that  platform  it  will  not  fail  to  place  a  candidate 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  On  all  these  doc- 
trines the  Democrats  must  join  issue  unequivocall}'. 
or  the  evasion  will  condemn  them.  No  party  can 
dodge  or  straddle  the  leading  issues  this  year,  and 
while  the  silver  question  has  found  Mr.  Cleveland 
tongue-tied  in  Rhode  Island  and  Mr.  Hill  dumb  in 
the  Senate,  the  party  platform  must  speak  out  as  the 
Democratic  House  has  spoken,  and  the  candidate  will 
be  judged  by  the  party  and  the  platform." 

The  Platform    Has  the   Greater   Weight    with 

Voters. 

Representative  J.  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  is  like- 
wise of  the  opinion  that  the  platform  has  the  greater 
weight  with  voters,  or  at  least  should  have.  "  Party 
principles  as  expressed  in  party  platforms  and  sup- 
plemented by  party  power  are  stronger  than  the 
convictions  and  purposes  of  any  one  man,  and  in  the 
end  will  surely  prevail.  The  candidate,  whatever  his 
personal  judgment,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
solicitations  of  his  party,  upon  whose  support  he  must 
depend  for  future  political  preferment.  He  may  be 
ever  so  determined,  party  and  personal  considerations 
will  prompt  him  to  find  a  way  to  his  party's  support 
and  the  abandonment  of  individual  purposes.  The 
platform  of  a  party  representing  the  convictions 
and  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  party  ad- 
herents will  certainly  prevail  over  the  convictions 
of  the  candidate  who  is  under  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  to  come  to  and  agree  with  the  controlling 
element  of  his  party.  Under  these  conditions  the 
voter  should  look  alone  to  the  platform  in  determin- 
ing his  political  action." 

Platforms  no  Longer  Sincere. 

"  When,"  says  Representative  William  L.  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  "  one  reviews  the  platforms  issued 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  national  con- 
ventions and  finds  them  so  full  of  boastful  rhetoric  and 
insincere  profession,  so  untrue  and  sweeping  in  con- 
demnation of  political  opponents,  and,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  so  little  trustworthy  as  to  promise  and 
pledge,  he  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  party  platforms 
alone  are  unsafe  guides  for  determining  his  political 
action  at  the  polls." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  course,  recognizes  the  importance 
of  a  party  platform,  but  believes  "that  the  man  is, 
in  the  long  run,  more  important,  first,  because  the 
great  parties,  as  a  rule,  occupy  w^ell-known  positions 
on  public  issues,  and  secondly,  because  in  the  char- 
acter and  ability  in  the  candidate  we  find  the  best 
pledge  of  the  party's  sincerity  and  professions." 

The  Personality  of  the  Candidate  Most 
Potent. 

Representative  C.  B.  Kilgore's  views  on  the  ques- 
tion are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs :  "  The 
history  of  presidential  contests  demonstrates,  with 
fairly  conclusive  force,  that  the  personality  of  the 
candidate  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  any  dec- 
laration of  principles  contained  in  the  platform.  The 
peoi)le  will  support  with  enthusiasm  a  candidate  for 
President   whose   character  and   standing  command 
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their  admiration,  though  the  platform  does  not  meet 
the  sanction  of  their  judgment. 

"  Nominate  a  man  well  and  •«'idely  known  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  purer  and  better  piinciples  of  free 
government,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
progressive,  enhghtened,  and  courageous  statesman- 
ship, able  and  upright,  of  clean,  direct,  and  honorable 
methods,  and  whose  greatness  stands  confessed  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  a  vast  aimy  of 
patriotic  voters  will  flock  to  our  ranks,  and  success 
■will  unfailingly  reward  our  fidelity  to  principle." 


FREE   COINAGE.     > 

THE  Forum  for  May  opens  with  a  group  of  three 
articles  on  "  The    Late    Silver  Craze  and  the 
Present  Danger." 

A  Blie:ht  to  Our  Commerce. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  by  Congressman 
Michael  D.  Harter,  of  Ohio,  who  wiites  especially  of 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would 
have  upon  our  commerce.  Mr.  Harter,  as  is  well 
known,  stoutly  opposes  free  coinage,  believing  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  will  decrease  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  its 
value.  This  belief  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  the 
silver  dollar  has  both  a  legal  value  and  a  market 
value,  and  that  the  market  value  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  legislation.  The  effects  which  he  conceives 
would  follow  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  "  free  sil- 
ver "  bill  are  stated  as  follows  :  1.  By  causing  the 
^^^thdrawal  of  gold  from  general  circulation  "  free 
coinage  "  would  contract  the  currency  about  33J^  per 
cent,  and  be  followed,  of  course,  by  the  cessation  of 
many  kinds  of  business  emplojnng  labor,  with  cur- 
tailment of  all  industrial  enterprises,  through  which 
verj'  many  men  and  women  would  lose  their  custom- 
ary emplojTnent.  2.  The  result  of  the  increased  com- 
petition for  work  would  reduce  the  wages  paid  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  retain  employ- 
ment. 3.  The  reduced  wages  would  be  paid  in  money 
worth  (market  value)  but  seventy  cents,  instead  of,  as 
now,  one  hundred  cents.  4.  The  accumulated  savings 
of  the  working  people,  usually  invested  in  savings 
banks,  building  associations,  life  insurance  policies, 
and  in  .small  loans,  would  be  cut  dowm  nearly  one- 
third.  These  evils  open  up  a  long  vista  of  injustice 
and  of  suffering  for  the  worthy  and  comparatively 
helpless  massess  which  may  well  stagger  the  honest 
and  enthusiastic,  but  mistaken,  advocate  of  free  coin- 
age. 

The  real  sufferers  from  free  coinage,  it  is  stated, 
would  be  the  great  army  of  Government  pensioners, 
policy-holders  in  life  insurance  companies,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  invested  in  building  and  loan 
as.iOciations  and  deposited  their  savings  in  banks,  the 
salaried  classes,  and  the  great  body  of  wage- workers. 

Mr.  Harter  holds  that  the  present  law  providing  for 
the  monthly  purchase  of  $4,500,000  of  silver  bullion 
even  goes  too  far,  and  that  unless  this  purchase  is 
stopped  it  will  sooner  or  later  work  disaster  to  the 
business  of  the  countrj-.    He  says  :  "  Our  exports  for 


the  past  twelve  months  have  exceeded  our  imports 
about  .fl60,()00,000,  and  gold  ought  to  be  pouring  in 
on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rushing  out 
every  week  to  Europe.  European  confidence  is  so 
shaken  that  not  only  have  European  capitalists 
stopped  making  their  customary  investments  here, 
but  are  also  rapidly  realizing  on  past  investments, 
fearing  that  if  they  defer  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
accept  for  a  dollar  that  which  will  bring  them  but 
seventy  cents.  If  we  stop  silver  purchases  and 
restore  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  us,  gold  will  flow 
back  here  in  a  stream.  We  should,  but  for  this 
Bland  bill  discussion,  be  getting  in  from  Europe  fif- 
teen or  twenty  millions  of  gold  a  mouth,  whereas  now 
Europe,  alarmed  and  excited,  is  sending  back  our 
stocks,  bonds,  and  securities  by  the  ream.  Her  pur- 
chases of  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  are  coming  back 
by  every  steamer,  and  instead  of  gold  reaching  our 
shores  it  pours  out  and  away  from  us  through  every 
channel.  If  we  continue  this  wild  craze  for  free  sil- 
ver, fair  crops  in  Europe  next  year  will  bankrupt  the 
United  States." 

The  Lesson  of  the  Present  Coinage  Law. 

Following  Mr.  Harter,  Senator  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin,  seeks  to  show  that  the  present  coinage: 
law,  combined  with  the  agitation  over  free  coinage, 
has  operated  to  drive  gold  in  great  quantities  from 
the  country.  "Beginning  with  February  of  last 
year  the  output  of  gold  to  Europe  became  in  seven 
months  $76,508,618,  and  no  year  has  witnessed 
such  a  current  since  1864,  when  the  depreciated 
war  paper  performed  the  same  office  of  chasing 
gold  away.  Famine  abroad  and  superabundance 
here  combined  to  set  back  the  movement  of  this, 
stream  for  a  time,  and  gave  us  space  to  retreat 
from  our  folly.  But  for  a  time  only,  which  we 
have  not  employed.  With  February  of  this  year 
the  outpour  resumed,  and  a  net  $4,901,937  of  gold 
was  lost  in  that  month,  exceeding  by  over  $800,000 
the  same  month  in  1891.  The  drain  was  continued 
during  March  to  an  amount  nearly  or  qiiite  as  great, 
though  at  this  time  the  exact  figures  are  not  made 
up.  Yet  the  total  excess  of  our  exports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1891  overran  $142,000,000,  and  in  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February  of  this  year 
exceeded  $58,000,000.  Let  not  sanguine  assurance  or 
interested  cries  obscure  this  sign." 

A  Southern  Editor's  View. 
Mr,  J.  C.  Hemphill,  editor  of  the  Charleston  News- 
and  Courrier,  is  not  less  firmly  con\Tnced  than 
either  the  Congressman  from  Ohio  or  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  enactment  of  a  free-coinage 
law  would  prove  most  harmful  to  commerce  and 
industry.  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
country,  the  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coin- 
age of  silver  would  bring  disaster  to  every  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise,  would  practically  rediice 
the  wages  of  every  workingman  thirty  per  cent. ,  would 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor, 
and  would  make  the  tax-ridden  people  pay  the  trib- 
ute of    their  toil  and  suffering  to  the  silver-mine. 
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o^\^lers  cf  the  West  and  the  speculators  in  bullion. 
It  would  disturb  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  great  commercial  relations  of  the 
world  and  would  substitute  in  our  country  the  stand- 
ard of  India  for  the  standard  of  Europe.  By  way  of 
■compensation  for  the  unparalleled  financial  i)anic 
which  such  legislation  would  produce,  the  debtor 
class  would  probably  be  enabled  to  settle  with  their 
creditors  dollar  for  dollar,  the  dollar  being  worth 
seventy  cents  or  less. 

"  The  passage  of  a  free-coinage  bill  would  have 
the  following  effects  :  Gold  woiild  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  therebj-  reducing  the  volume  of  cur- 
lency  by  about  $600,000,000.  This  would  cause  a 
gi-eat  stringency  in  monej'  all  over  the  country,  and 
woiTld  lead  ine-vdtably  to  a  financial  panic.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  borrow  money  except  on  the  best 
kind  of  collaterals,  and  lenders  as  a  rule  would 
require  all  loans  to  be  made  payable  in  gold." 

Mr.  Hemphill  points  oiit  that  free  coinage  would 
fall  with  especial  severity  upon  the  debtor  class  in 
the  South,  who  would,  under  such  a  law,  be  required 
to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  accommodation  that  thej- 
would  be  placed  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
financial  centers.  "  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow  on 
such  security  as  planters  and  farmers  are  able  to  fur- 
nish would  have  to  look  to  speculators  and  usurers, 
who  would  charge  siich  a  rate  as  would  repay  them 
for  the  difference  between  silver  and  gold  at  the  ma- 
turity of  their  loans,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
speculators  and  us^irers  would  always  be  on  the  safe 
side."  He  makes  the  charge  that  the  South  has  l)een 
placed  in  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  free-coin- 
age qiiestion  by  its  representatives  in  Congress.  "  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  South,"  he  asserts, 
^'  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  and  stable  currency." 

Restore  Silver  to   Its  Old  Place. 

As  against  the  three  writers  in  the  Forum,  Senator 
"William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  May,  contends  strongly  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  That  the  present  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  is  less  than  the  bullion  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  attributed  to  the  existing  coinage  law, 
which,  it  is  held,  discriminates  against  the  white 
metal.  In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Stewart,  the  only 
possible  way  to  make  a  silver  dollar  as  good  as  a  gold 
dollar,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  is  to  restore 
silver  to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to  1873. 

"  Give  it  the  money  function;  treat  it  as  the  money 
of  the  Constitution;  open  the  mints  to  its  free  coin- 
age; make  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  the  price  so  fixed  at  the  mint  wall  be  the 
market  price  of  the  bullion,  for  no  one  will  sell  41 2i^ 
grains  of  silver  for  less  than  a  dollar  if  he  can  have  it 
exchanged  at  the  mint  for  a  dollar.  This  method 
has  been  tried  and  never  failed.  It  is  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  indorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1880  and  1884,  and  by  the  Republican 
pariy  in  1888.  but  now  repudiated  by  a  Republican 
Administration. 


' '  Free  coinage  of  silver  is  no  experiment.  It  wa? 
practiced  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
until  1873.  At  that  time  there  was  not  too  much  coin 
of  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money.  There  has  not 
been  too  much  of  both  gold  and  silver  produced  since 
that  time  to  supply  the  growing  demands  of  business. 
The  entire  production  of  both  metals  has  not  been 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 
There  has  not  been  half  enough  gold  produced  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  probabilitj'  of  an  increased 
supply  of  gold.  On  the  contrarj',  the  demand  for 
gold  for  ornaments  and  use  in  the  arts  is  increasing. 
The  amount  of  gold  coin  must  decrease  rather  than 
increase.  All  the  gold  in  the  world  is  either  owTied 
or  controlled  by  a  very  few  men.  The  question  for 
the  people  to  decide  is  :  Shall  the  rule  of  the  gold 
kings  be  perpetual  ?  " 

ROOM   AND  TO   SPARE   FOR   IMMIGRANTS. 

THE  question  of  immigration  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  in  the  Forum  for  May.  His 
main  contention  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  arti- 
cle, "  Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants."  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  Mr.  Atkinson  declares  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  this  country  w^aiting  for 
occupation  and  use,  and  that  there  is  need  of  more 
laborers.  He  finds  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
influx  of  immigration  to  this  country  duiing  the  last 
thirty  years  the  price  of  labor  has  risen  instead  of 
fallen.  In  his  own  words,  there  has  been,  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  since  1865,  subject  to  temporarj^ 
variations  and  fluctuations,  "  a  steady  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  a  steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
per  unit  of  i)rodiict,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  of  goods  of  almost  every  kind  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"  There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country,"  he  continues,  "  when  the 
general  rate  of  wages  was  as  high  as  it  is  now,  or  the 
prices  of  goods  relatively  to  the  wages  as  low  as  they 
are  to-day,  nor  a  period  when  the  woi-kman,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  has  so  fully  secured  to  liis 
own  use  and  enjojnnent  siach  a  steadily  and  progres- 
sively increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  increas- 
ing product.  Hence,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  in 
dealing  with  the  great  flood  of  immigration  which 
has  poured  in  upon  us  in  increasing  measure  during 
these  twenty -five  years,  greater  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  ever  before,  all  the  facts  and  the  conditions 
would  tend  to  prove  that  we  might  invite  its  continu- 
ance, so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
capable,  who  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  portion, 
rather  than  impose  taxes  to  keep  the  intelligent  and 
capable  from  coming  here  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  has  an  article  in  the 
Albeviarle  wpon  the  "  Eight  Hours  Question,"  in  which 
he  expresses,  with  vigor  and  precision,  the  arguments 
which  indispose  him  to  support  the  British  Eight 
Hours  Bill  for  miners. 
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THE   NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

WILLIAM  LAURENCE  MERRY,  our  Consul- 
Greneral  to  Nicaragiia.  contiibutes  an  excellent 
article  on  the  proposed  canal,  to  the  completion  of 
which  he  looks  with  bright  hopes.  He  traces  the 
history  of  the  canal  project  and  then  describes  in 
detail,  but  not  too  technically  to  be  interesting,  the 
geograpliical  line  of  construction  of  the  great  work. 
The  main  feature  and  advantage  of  the  route  is,  as 
every  one  knows  now,  the  beautiful  inland  sea  of 
Nicaragua,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long  and  forty- 
five  AA-ide.  while  the  tough  part  of  the  work  will  come 
when  the  little  spur  of  the  Cordilleras  is  struck,  a 
dividing  ridge  two  and  nine  one-hundredths  miles 
wide,  with  an  average  cut  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  feet  to  the  canal  bottom. 

'•  A  conservative  estimate  of  cost,"  says  the  Consul- 
Gereral,  "  may  be  placed  at  ninety  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Suez  Canal  cost  ninety- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  and  paid  nineteen  per  cent, 
dividends  in  1891.  the  stock  being  now  held  at  500 
per  cent." 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

Careful  siirveys  have  been  made,  each  one  better 
"than  the  last.  ' '  A  firm  foundation  of  engineering 
knowledge  has  been  laid,  and  no  money  need  be 
thrown  away  in  constniction,  while  every  dollar  has 
been  made  to  tell  thus  far  in  woi'k  executed  under 
the  estimates." 

"  The  Nicaragua  Canal  Constiiiction  Company, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  is 
pushing  the  canal,  having  already  expended  five 
million  dollars  with  excellent  results.  Senator  Mil- 
ler's well-knowni  integritj'  and  influence  is  a  guarantee 
that  the  enterprise  will  be  pushed  to  a  siiccessful  con- 
clusion. With  liim  are  associated  some  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  country — men  who  do  not  im- 
dertake  a  project  to  see  it  fail. 

"  Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  is  solely  in  its  magnitude  and  cost.  How- 
ever, if  the  city  of  Manchester  can  afford  to  pay  forty- 
six  million  dollars  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  it  with 
the  Mersey,  we  may  hope  that  money  will  be  found 
to  pay  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  which  saves  the  circiunnaAigation  of  half  a 
continent  and  the  Anolent  storms  of  the  Southern 
Ocean." 

A  QUESTION  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

''A  bill  is  before  Congi-ess  for  constniction  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Govermnent.  It  is  sup- 
ported bj-  the  Administration,  and  its  passage  by  the 
Senate  appears  assiu-ed,  while  its  i)assage  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  depends  upon  the  absence 
of  the  party  lines,  which  too  often  control  our  legis- 
lation. In  no  sense  a  party  question,  it  receives  the 
support  of  the  most  able  men  of  all  parties,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  discarding  the  narrow  plane  of  par- 
tisanship, the  bill  may  be  passed  as  a  national  meas- 
ure and  on  the  Avider  plane  of  its  great  advantage  to 
our  countrj-. 

"But  if  this  patriotic  legislation  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Congress,  the  canal  -vnW  nevertheless  go 


on  to  a  conclusion,  probably  ending  under  European, 
control,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  partisan  politics  and 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  Republic,  politically  and 
commercially. 

"  Politically,  in  a  world-wide  sense,  and  commer- 
cially, in  every  respect,  it  is  the  greatest  question 
now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States." 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  May  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea  controversy  is  presented  from  two  points- 
of  Adew,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  giving  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  question,  and  the  Marqiiis  of  Lome, 
formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada,  the  English. 
General  Butler's  Statement  of  the  Case. 

General  Butler  ridicules  the  British  Premier  for  Ms 
refusal  to  renew  the  modus  vivendi  iiending  the  arbi- 
tration, and  commends  President  Harrison  for  the 
fii'm  position  which  he  has  maintained  throughoiit  the 
controversy.  While  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
arbitration  once  having  been  agreed  upon  should  be 
canied  out.  General  Butler  believes  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  have  ever  entered 
into  such  an  agreement  ■s\ith  England.  He  affirms, 
that  in  almost  every  instance  where  we  have  had  an 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain  we  have  got  the  worst 
of  it. 

Regarding  the  pending  arbitration  he  says,  "  A 
majority  of  the  arbitrators  of  our  rights  in  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea  are  to  be  chosen  by  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean powers  [she  has  been  careful  this  time] ,  and  the 
treaty  pro\ades  that  the  award  of  the  majority  is  to 
be  binding.  The  English  newspapers  are  early  in 
discussing  as  to  whom  the  European  countries  [who, 
with  England,  are  to  appoint  such  majority  of  arbi- 
trators] will  appoint,  and  they  congratulate  them- 
selves that  England  is  safe.  I  agi'ee  with  them.  Slie 
is  safe,  and  I  therefore  say  that  the  arbitration  ought 
not  to  have  been  made.  The  arbitrament  was  pro- 
posed by  England." 

As  Viewed  by  the  IWarquis  of  Lorne. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne  treats  of  the  controversy  in 
a  jocose  and  somewhat  flippant  vein.  He  reiterates 
the  old  argument  that  the  United  States  never  pos- 
sessed any  exclusive  rights  to  the  sealing  industry  in 
the  Behring  Sea  more  than  three  miles  from  shore, 
and  that  l)ecaiise  Great  Britain  did  not  insist  ujjon 
the  right  to  engage  in  this  industry  outside  the  three 
mile  limit  until  recenth',  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
has  not  always  i)ossessed  the  right. 

He  has  been  easily  persuaded  by  the  report  of  the 
British  commissioners  to  the  Behring  Sea  that  the 
seals  are  abundant,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
fair  niimber  should  not  be  taken  every  season,  both 
from  the  islands  and  from  the  ocean. 

The  Marqiiis  assumes  that  the  arbitrators  -will  de- 
cide the  controversy  in  accordance  with  British 
claims,  and,  the  dispute  tlnis  settled,  he  believes  it 
then  might  be  well — in  fact  he  would  urge  that  the 
govermuents  inter(\sted  in  the  seal  industry  of  the 
Behring  Sea  should  mutually  an-ange  for  its  pro- 
tection. 
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TWO  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  LEADERS. 

l\/r  RS.  ANNIE  L.  DIGGS  contributes  to  the  Arena 
-'■*■*•  for  April,  short  biogi-aphical  sketches  of  seven 
Farmers'  Alliance  leaders.  Of  these  Colonel  T.  L. 
Polk,  President  of  the  Alliance,  and  General  James 
B.  WeaA'er.  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Tribune,  are  the 
most  prominent,  although  the  other  five — Mr.  Alonzo 
Wardall  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Toucks,  of  Dakota,  Dr.  C.W. 
Maciine.  of  Texas.  Mr.  Marion  Cannon,  of  California, 
and  Hon.  L.  F.  LiA-ingston.  of  Georgia — are  hardly 
less  conspicuous  in  Alliance  work. 

COLONEL  L.   L.    POLK. 

Colonel  Polk  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  which 
State  he  still  lives.  He  represented  his  native  county 
in  the  State  Legislature  in  1860.  and  several  years  after 
the  war  was  made  the  first  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure in  North  Carolina.  '  ■  Colonel  Polk  was  a  leading 
spirit  at  Grange  meetings,  and  a  large  organizer  of 
farmers'  clubs.  He  was  three  times  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion president  of  the  Interstate  Fanners'  Association  of 
eleven  cotton  States,  which  was  afterwards  merged 
into  the  Farmers"  Alliance.  In  1889,  when  the  general 
farmers"  organizations  consolidated  at  St.  Louis  and 
formed  the  Farmers"  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union, 
Colonel  Polk  was  elected  president,  and  has  tAA-ice 
since  been  re-elected  by  acclamation.  For  several 
years  Colonel  Polk  has  published  the  Progressive 
Farmer  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  a  paper  of  extensive  circu- 
lation, which  is  now  the  otficial  organ  of  the  State 
Alliance.  As  a  wTiter  Colonel  Polk  is  clear  and 
forcible.  His  facultj'  for  concise  j-et  felicitous  expres- 
sion is  exceptional.  As  a  public  speaker  he  has  won 
a  commanding  position.  His  power  to  v^-in  an  audi- 
ence has  been  demonstrated  on  many  notable  occa- 
sions. He  is  happiest  m  purely  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. He  can  never  be  so  taken  by  sui-prise  as  to  fail 
of  sajnng  feeluigh-  and  gracefully  the  fitting,  tactful 
word." 

GENERAL  JAMES  B.   WEAVER, 

James  Baird  Weaver  was  bom  some  sixtj'  years 
ago  at  Dayton,  O.  He  completed  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  was  practicing  his 
profession  in  Iowa  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  and  was  made  a  general. 

"  When  the  war  was  over  General  Weaver  returned 
to  Iowa  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  district-attoniej'. 
This  and  other  official  positions  were  bestowed  upon 
General  Weaver  by  the  Republican  party  ;  but  just  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  with  every  prospect 
bright  for  further  promotion,  he  left  that  party  and 
went  into  the  Greenback  party.  He  saw  that  the 
money  of  the  nation  had  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  national  banking  corporations,  and  hence  fore- 
saw that  the  corporate  money  power  would  become 
ma.ster  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  would 
eventually  absorb  its  prosperity.  Thus  again  did 
General  Weaver  enlist  as  a  private  to  fight  this  new 
battle  for  industrial  freedom.     Here  again  fitness  to 


lead  placed  him  in  the  front  rank,  and  in  1887  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Greenback  ticket.  The 
joint  debates  between  General  Weaver  and  Attornej-- 
General  Cutts  during  this  campaign  were  among  the 
most  notable  political  discussions  ever  held  in  this 
country.  As  a  result  of  the  canvass  the  large  Repub- 
lican majority  of  that  district  was  overturned  and 
General  Weaver  was  elected  bj-  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  thousand  votes.  In  1880  he  was  the  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  Greenback  ticket. 

'  •  General  Weaver  left  a  lucrative  and  gi-owing 
practice  at  the  bar  to  engage  in  the  uni-emunerative 
pioneer  work  of  reform.  He  is  editor-in-cliief  of  the 
Farmers'  Tribune,  a  reform  paper  published  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The  dominant  desire  of  his  life  has 
been  to  assist  in  creating  conditions  under  which  the 
sti'uggle  of  life  for  the  many  may  be  lightened." 

HIS  VIEWS. 

General  Weaver's  views  upon  our  present  industrial 
situation  are  set  forth  in  his  article  in  the  March 
Arena  on  "The  Threefold  Contention  of  Industry,"' 
from  which  we  take  the  f ollo\Adng  extract : 

"  The  situation  is  this  :  For  a  home  upon  the  earth 
the  poor  must  sue  at  the  feet  of  the  land  speculator. 
For  our  currency  we  are  remanded  to  the  mercies  of 
a  gigantic  money  trust.  For  terms  upon  which  we 
may  use  the  highways  we  must  consult  the  kings  of 
the  soil  and  their  private  traffic  associations.  For 
rapid  transit  of  information  we  bow  obliginglj''  to  a 
telegraph  monopoly  dominated  by  a  single  mind. 

'•Our  money,  our  facilities  for  rapid  interstate 
traffic,  the  telegraph — the  subtle  messengers  of  our 
intensified  and  advanced  ci\nlization  —  all  appro- 
priated and  dominated  by  private  greed  ;  wage  labor 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  machinerj',  and  the 
cast-oif  laborer  forbidden  to  return  to  the  earth 
and  cultivate  it  in  his  own  right ;  population  rap- 
idly increasing  ;  highways  lined  with  tramps  ;  cities 
overcrowded  and  congested ;  mral  districts  mort- 
gaged to  the  utmost  limit  and  largely  cultivated 
by  tenants  ;  crime  extending  its  cancerous  roots  into 
the  verj'  \dtals  of  society;  colossal  fortunes  rising  like 
Alpine  ranges  alongside  of  an  ever  widening  and 
deepening  abyss  of  poverty  ;  usury  respectable  and 
God's  law  contemned  ;  corporations  formed  by  thou- 
sands to  crowd  out  individiials  m  the  sharp  com- 
petition for  money,  and  the  trust  to  drive  weak  cor- 
porations to  the  wall. 

"  Should  it  be  the  subject  of  criticism  or  matter  of 
astonishment  that  our  industrial  people  feel  com- 
pelled to  organize  for  mutual  and  peaceful  defence  ? 
That  they  are  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  and  the 
highest  behests  of  judgment  and  conscience  in  mak- 
ing their  demands  cannot  for  one  moment  be  called 
into  question.  They  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  but  to  protect  their  oaati  ;  to  rebuild 
constitutional  safeguards  which  have  been  thrown 
doAATi ;  to  return  to  the  people  their  lawful  control 
over  the  essential  instruments  of  commerce,  and  to 
give  vitality  to  those  portions  of  our  great  charter 
which  were  framed  for  the  common  good  of  all." 
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HOW  TO   KILL  THE   GERRYMANDER. 

AN  anonjTuous  wTiter  contributes  a  paper  to  the 
cxiiTent  Atlaniic  entitled  '•  The  Slaving  of  the 
Ger^nnander,"  that  grisly  beast  which  has  worked  so 
much  injustice  in  the  eight j-  j-ears  of  its  existence. 
After  givT-ng  an  explanation  and  history  of  the  word  ger- 
rymander— all  presented  not  long  ago  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  The  Review  of  Reviews — tliis  wi-iter 
shows  how,  under  our  present  methods  of  voting,  a 
geiTjTnander  with  absurd  results  may  occur  even 
when  there  is  no  attempt  at  dishonesty.  As  a  result 
of  siich  a  "  natiu'al "  gerrpnander — that  is,  one  where 
there  has  been  a  perfectly  honest  apportionment  under 
the  existing  system — a  party  maj-  poll  a  large  fraction 
of  the  total  votes  and  secure  no  representation  at  all. 
It  often  happens  that  the  voters  are  so  evenly  divided 
throughout  the  State  that,  no  matter  how  the  districts 
are  made  up,  the  majority  party  in  the  State  will  have 
a  majority  in  each  district.  "  Such  is  the  condition 
in  Kansas.  JVIinnesota,  Texas  and  other  States.  Again, 
it  may  happen  that  the  strength  of  one  party  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass,  while  that  of  the  other  is  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  State.  Thus  in  New  York 
the  Democratic  strength  lies  mostly  in  and  about  New 
York  City,  while  that  of  the  Republicans  is  spread 
over  the  whole  State.  The  Democrats  often  carry  the 
State,  but  seldom  get  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  or 
in  the  Congressional  delegation." 

So  that  even  if  we  adopt  the  rosy  view  that  our 
progress  toward  perfectibility  -will  finally  eliminate 
the  tendency  to  steal  Congressional  seats  by  active 
geiTjTnandering,  the  passive  species  will  still  work 
injustice,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  a  new 
system  of  apportionment. 

INADEQUATE   REFORMS  PROPOSED. 

Congi-essional  management  of  apportionment 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  "writer,  simply 
transfer  the  scene  of  trouble.  Another  proposition  is 
that  Congressmen  be  elected  hy  majority  vote  from 
the  State  at  large  ;  but  this  would  only  destroy  the 
disease  bj'  kilUng  the  patient,  since,  under  such  a  plan 
the  minority  party  would  have  no  representation  at 
all.  Still  another  suggestion  is  to  give  the  voters 
first  and  second  choice.  This  applies  only  to  the 
majoritj-  party,  for  the  minority  has  no  choice  at  all. 
The  cumulative  vote  has  also  been  proposed,  and  was 
recommended  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  in 
1869.  "  This  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  other 
proposals,  as  it  would  stop  gei-rjTnandering  and  give 
the  minority  parties  representation,  but  the  plan  is 
objectionable  because  so  wasteful.  A  party  might 
throw  all  its  votes  for  one  man  when  it  might  elect 
two,  or  it  might  di\'ide  its  vote  between  two  men  and 
fail  to  get  either  when  it  could  have  had  one  ;  its 
uncertainty  is  a  grave  defect." 

A  PANACEA — THE  QUOTA  SYSTEM. 

Here  is  the  program  by  which  this  student  of  poli- 
tics woiild  sweep  away  the  solecisms  of  ai)i)ortion- 
ment    methods :      "Abolish    the  electorial  districts 


entirely,  and  allow  all  pafties  in  the  State  to  put 
tickets  in  the  field,  each  containing  as  many  names  as 
the  party  sees  fit.  up  to  the  whole  number  to  be 
elected.  This,  of  course,  includes  tickets  put  up  by 
independent  organizations  and  the  minority  parties. 
The  voter  selects  his  ticket  and  votes  it  as  a  whole, 
but  marks  thereon  the  name  of  the  candidate  whom 
he  prefers.  When  all  the  ballots  cast  in  the  State  for 
Congressmen  are  counted,  the  whole  number  is 
divided  by  the  niimber  of  men  to  be  elected,  which 
gives  the  quota ;  or  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
elect  one  candidate.  Each  party  vote  is  now  divided 
by  this  quota,  which  gives  to  it  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen to  which  it  is  entitled,  the  successful  can- 
didates of  the  party  being  those  who  stand  highest  in 
order  of  preference.  If  the  party  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  fill  one  quota,  that  name  on  the 
ticket  which  is  the  choice  of  the  gi-eatest  number  of 
voters  is  taken  ;  if  two  quotas  are  filled,  the  first  and 
second  go  in,  and  so  on." 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIAN  JEW. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE'S  paper  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  May,  wTitten  after  eight 
months'  residence  in  Russia,  is  a  very  solid  and  mas- 
terly piece  of  work.  Mr.  White  acknowledges  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  has  been  received  by  all  the 
Russian  officials  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
into  contact  during  his  stay  in  the  country.  But  not 
all  his  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  he  has  en- 
joyed can  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  Russia  is  making  a  great  and  ghastly 
mistake,  which  is  attaining  the  dimensions  of  suicidal 
crime. 

WHY  THE  JEWS  ARE  HARRIED. 

Russia,  says  Mr.  White,  is  honest  in  this  matter. 
She  considers  the  Jew's  religion  an  insult  to  her 
Church,  his  presence  a  menace  to  her  unity,  and  his 
systems  of  life  an  outrage  to  her  national  pride. 

"  The  main  object  pursued  b}' the  governing  classes 
in  repressing  the  Jew  in  Russia  is  sheer  self-defense. 
Russians  hold  that  the  bright  Jewish  intellect,  if  al- 
lowed free  play,  would  contaminate  the  whole  Em- 
pire within  a  short  space  of  time.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  the  repressive  laws  of  Russia  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  Jews  allowed  access  to  any  and  every 
post  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  eight  years  would 
not  pass  before  every  post  worth  having  outside  the 
army  and  navy  wovild  be  filled  by  an  official  of  the 
Hebrew  faith.  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  little 
if  at  all  exaggerated." 

Intellectually,  Mr.  White  declares,  the  average  Jew 
towers  above  the  average  Russian.  Intellectual  jeal- 
ousy and  fear  of  supersession  supjily  the  effective 
force  to  anti-Semitic  prejudices  in  Russia.  In  point 
of  fact  religious  antipathy  has  little  part  in  the  meas- 
ures directed  against  Russians  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 

ARE  THE  JEWS  A  MORAL  PLAGUE. 

Mr.  White,  with  the  aid  of  official  statistics,  makes 
mincemeat  of  the  popular  Russian  contention  that 
the  Jews  in  Russia  are  a  social  and  economic  cancer. 
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The  percentage  of  criminality  to  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation is  259  per  100.000.  as  against  426  for  100,000  of 
the  non- Jewish  population. 


are  in  agony,  and  their  agony  is  slow.  Their  patience 
is  eternal,  but  the  body  fades  and  dies  while  the  mind 
remains  unconquered . " ' 


Fifteen 
Jewish 

Proyinces. 

The  Pale. 

Twelve 
Adjacent 
Pro\inces. 

The  annual  mortality  per  1.000 

inhabitants    for    the    period 

18t)7-8.5           

36.6 

•403 

Annual  increase  of  population. 

1867-^5..               

1.72  per  cent. 

1.47  per  cent. 

Arrears  of  land  tax  from  peas- 

ant proprietors   in   1883 — the 

last  year  of  official  returns. 

11.7  per  cent. 

26.6  per  cent. 

Number  of  cattle  per  l.(X10  des- 

siatines  of  arable  land  1883  (no 

later  returns  published)     .   . . 

639 

480 

Increase  of  horses  in  U  years. 

1874-88 

116  per  cent. 

11  per  cent. 

Ditto  cattle,  ditto 

26  per  cent. 

11  per  cent. 

Capital  owned  by  yillage  com- 
munities per   1.000  peasants. 

1887 

681  roubles. 

403  roubles. 

Consumption  of  alcohol  per  100 

inhabitants,  1888 

30.6  yedro. 

27.7  yedro. 

Deaths    from    drunkenness    in 

1887  per  million  inhabitants.. 

12.0 

61.0 

Houses  of  ill-fame  per  100.000  of 

town  population 

57.0 

109.0 

Incendiary  fires  Cper  1,000  fires) 

for  1883-87..              

7.0 

15.0 

Commercial  licenses   per   1.000 

inhabitants.  1887 

9..5 

10.3 

WHAT  THE  EXODUS   WILL   COST  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  White  calculates  that  if  the  Jews  were  to 
clear  out  altogether  it  would  cost  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate annual  loss  to  the  revenue  of  over  ten  millions 
a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  entailed  by  a  long 
series  of  economic  disturbances,  which,  he  thinks, 
woiild  involve  a  direct  and  indirect  money  loss  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling.  Mr.  White  once  more 
describes  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  Jews  in 
Kherson,  and  reasserts  his  conviction  that  the  Jewish 
race  are  excellent  raw  material  for  colonists. 

••  With  patience  and  opportunity  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  great  Jewish  State  should  not  be  rebuilt.  Re- 
ligion, race,  langaiage  and  literature  the  Jews  possess. 
Land  only  is  wanting,  and  that  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  supplied  by  the  matchless  generosity  of  one  man. 

THE   ARISTOCRATS  OF  THE   WORLD. 

' '  The  principal  note  in  the  gamut  of  impressions 
left  on  my  mind  by  close  contact  with  the  agricult- 
tiral  Jews  was  the  aristocratic  quality  of  mind  com- 
mon to  the  whole  people.  Their  sense  of  honor  wotild 
have  satisfied  Burke.  They  are  gentle  to  women  and 
tender  to  children.  They  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
and  the  proof  is  that  a  Russian  accepts  their  word 
for  weighty  contracts  in  place  of  a  bond.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  things  there  is  that  indefinable  air 
of  distinction  about  the  lowest  and  commonest  of 
these  Jews  which  impresses  the  conviction  on  one's 
mind  that  their  unpopularity  is  dtie  perhaps,  if  one 
may  be  frank,  to  their  native  superiority  over  the  set- 
tled nations  of  the  earth.  Trouble  and  pain  have  re- 
fined the  Jews  in  Russia.  Prosperity  vulgarizes, 
Avhether  in  Brixton  or  Berdicheff .     The  Jewish  race 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 
From  a  French   Point  of  View. 

MG.  YALBERT,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
.  for  March  1,  dwells  on  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  William  since  Bismarck's  retirement,  and 
after  pointing  out  how,  in  almost  every  detail,  he  has 
taken  the  exactly  opposite  course  to  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor, continues  :  ' '  Not  only  have  innovations  been 
made  and  new  measures  taken,  but  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Government  is  changed.  Under  Bismarck  every- 
thing was  subordinated  to  policy,  and  reasons  of  State 
were  the  supreme  law.  The  young  Emperor  is  an 
idealist,  who  has  quite  a  different  way  of  understand- 
ing the  business  of  a  sovereign  and  the  government 
of  nations.  Believing  "\^'ith  his  Avhole  soul  in  the 
Divine  Right,  he  thinks  that  kings  and  emperors 
have  duties  as  extended  as  their  privileges,  and  de- 
spises those  who  seek  the  glory  of  becoming  cunning 
diplomats  or  wise  administrators.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  all  true  sovereigns  have  charge  of  men's  souls  ; 
that  they  must  not  only  govern  their  j^eople,  but  edu- 
cate them  and  make  them  worthy  of  their  destinies. 
A  sovereign  is  before  all  things  a  great  teacher,  a 
High  Justiciary,  and  is  alone  competent  to  solve  the 
social  question .  This  difficult  task  has  no  terrors  for 
him  :  he  has  on  his  side  the  God  of  his  fathers,  whose 
inspiration  he  receives.  .  .  His  recent  allusions  to 
Rossbach  and  Dennewitz  leave  no  doubt  as  to  one 
direction  of  the  Emperor's  intentions.  It  is  e\adent 
he  often  thinks  of  us. 

"  The  era  of  diificulties  was  inevitable — and  it  has 
come.  William  II  is  one  of  those  reformer  princes 
who  have  their  faces  tiirned  toward  the  past,  and 
with  whom  reform  means  restoration.  Strauss  had 
compared  his  great-uncle,  Frederick  William  IV,  to 
Julian  the  Apostate.  He  seems  to  take  after  his 
gi'eat-uncle.  Like  him,  he  is  figiirative  and  intemper- 
ate in  speech  ;  like  him,  also,  he  thinks  progress  con- 
sists in  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Social 
democracy  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Satanic  spirit :  but  it  is  by  no  exceptional  measures 
that  he  is  going  to  conquer  this  dangerous  enemy. 
He  is  going  to  combat  the  genius  of  evil  by  good 
laws,  which  will  inoculate  his  people  with  a  spirit  of 
obedience  and  religious  submissiven.ess,  and  with  all 
salutary  respect." 

M.  Valbert  then  touches  on  the  recent  Education 
bill  and  the  protest  of  the  Berlin  University.  He 
points  out  that  the  imiversities,  which  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire,  are  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that,  if  the  Emperor 
comes  to  open  war  with  them,  he  is  courting  almost 
certain  defeat. 

The  Fallen  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
vieu\  lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  fallen  Colossus,  and,, 
provoked  by  the  attack  on  his  idol,  the  Kaiser,  in  last 
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month's  Rex'iew,  replies  by  a  counter  attack  vipon  the 
fallen  Prince  and  all  his  ways.  This  is  his  sninmary 
of  the  results  of  Bismarck's  rnle  : 

Bismarck,  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years  of  liis 
rule,  has  made  a  bad  job  of  nearly  everything — 
Socialism  getting  from  bad  to  worse  ;  Polish  intrigue 
increasing  ;  the  fight  with  Rome  ignominioiisly  given 
up ;  protection  failing  to  do  what  was  promised  ; 
Russian  aggression  gi'owing  every  year  more  alarm- 
ing ;  the  French  not  qiiieting  do\vn  in  the  least ;  the 
paternal  plans  for  insuring  the  lives  of  working- 
men  meeting  with  opposition  amongst  the  very 
people  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect ;  good 
Grermans  keeping  away  from  the  tropical  colonies  he 
had  so  beautifully  arranged  ;  even  Geffcken  escaping 
from  his  clutches. 


THE  KAISER'S  ARMY. 

HARPER'S  gives  place  to  an  elaborate  article  on 
"  The  Gei-man  Army  of  To-day,"  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner,  who  divides  his  subjects  by 
numerous  sub-titles  and  discusses  in  detail  the  mil- 
itary constitution,  the  liability  to  service,  the  com- 
position of  the  army  and  its  training,  annament, 
equipment,  officers,  etc.,  in  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery  divisions. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  German  army  is 
at  present  about  516,000  men,  less  than  Russia  and 
France  can  boast,  and  more  than  either  Italy  or 
Austfo-Hungary  deem  necessary. 

"  The  liability  to  service  commences  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  17th  year,  and  ends  vdth  the  45th  year 
of  a  man's  life.  The  time  is  divided  between  service 
in  the  ranks  and  the  defence  of  the  country  (Land- 
sturm).  During  his  liability  to  service  every  Ger- 
man has  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  generally  from  the  20th 
year  of  his  life  up  to  March  31  of  that  calendar 
year  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  39.  This  period 
is  subdivided  into  active  service  in  the  ranks,  the 
Landwehr  and  the  Ersatz  reserve.  All  liable  to  ser- 
vice, but  not  enrolled  for  active  duty  in  the  ranks, 
are  subject  to  Landstunn  duty.  Unqualified  for 
duty  are  those  not  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  under- 
going the  hardships  connected  with  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  all  criminals  are  excluded  from  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  army." 

People  rarely  outgrow  entirely  the  universal  inter- 
est in  matters  militarj',  and  this  careful  exposition 
of  the  Kaiser's  wonderfully  organized  war  machine 
makes  a  very  readable  paper,  which  we  nnist  pass 
over  hastily.  Not  the  least  complete  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  organization  is  the  medical  depart- 
ment, which  results  in  the  fact  that  the  German 
army  has  the  smallest  death  rate  of  all  the  great 
standing  military  bodies. 

In  war,  every  sick  or  wounded  soldier,  as  well  as  any 
person  charged  vdth  the  care  for  same,  is  protected  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  All  those 
connected  with  the  sanitary  service  carry,  therefore, 
the  well-known  badge,  the  red  cross  on  white  ground, 
".vhich  is  also  painted  on  every  wagon  belonging  to 


the  service,  wliile  a  flag  showing  the  same  emblem 
floats  over  every  hospital.  Red  flags,  or  red  lanterns 
during  th(!  night,  make  known  at  large  distances  the 
places  where  the  wounded  are  collected  and  where 
the  field  hospitals  are  established. 

' '  Ev<?ry  soldier  carries  a  small  package  of  band- 
ages, and  arovmd  his  neck  a  badge  wdth  his  name, 
for  purposes  of  identification.  Every  hospital  stew- 
ard cari'ies  a  satchel  with  bandages  and  a  bottle  Avith 
restoratives,  every  surgeon  a  case  of  instruments. 
Every  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment  of  cavalry  is 
followed  by  a  medicine  wagon,  filled  with  medicines 
and  bandages,  stretchers  and  everything  else  neces- 
saiy  for  the  care  of  wounded  or  sick  soldiers  during 
march  or  battle." 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AT  BERLIN. 

Progress  of  the  Work. 

ON  October  1,  1894,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Bei-lin,  now  in  course 
of  erection,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  ;  but  much 
energy  and  industry  vsdll  be  reqtiired  to  complete  the 
building  by  that  date,  though  the  time  seems  a  long 
way  oif ,  and  an  average  of  five  hundred  workmen  are 
daily  employed  on  the  work.  In  Schorer's  Familien- 
blaft  (Berlin),  Heft  6,  there  is  a  description  of  the, gi- 
gantic scheme  by  Herr  A.  O.  Klaussmann.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  scheme  includes  some  pro- 
vision for  visitors. 

The  architect,  Paul  Wallot,  was  bom  in  1842  at 
Oppenheim-on-the  Rhine,  and  studied  in  Hanover  and 


PAUL  WALLOT. 

Berlin.  After  traveling  in  England  and  Italy  he 
settled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  many  splen- 
did buildings  now  bear  vk^tness  to  his  activity  as  a 
private  architect.  After  taking  first  prizes  in  com- 
petitions at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  he  competed  in  1882 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  German  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  lesult  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  entnisted  to  him.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  has  since  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 
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In  Vom  Fch  ziim  Meer  (Stuttgart),  Heft  8,  Herr 
Cornelius  Gurlitt  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
same  subject,  with  illustrations  showing  some  of  the 
details  of  the  great  work.  Interesting  particulars  are 
also  given  of  the  quantity  of  stone  and  mortar  re- 
quired, and  the  quanies  from  wliicli  the  stone  has 
been  dra\\ni.  In  one  block  of  the  building  fifteen 
millions  of  l)ricks  have  been  iised.  In  length  these 
bricks  would  stretch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Lisbon. 
To  cover  the  brick  wall  it  has  taken  14,000  cubic 
metres  of  sandstone,  weighing  about  700,000  cwt.  The 
quarries  laid  under  contribution  were  at  Alt-Wart- 
hau,  in  Silesia ;  Nesselberg,  Burg-Preppach,  near 
Wiirzburg ;  Heuscheuer,  near  Kudowa,  and  the 
Teutoberg  Forest.  Some  single  blocks  of  stone  re- 
quired for  columns  weighed  500  cwt. ,  and  as  each 
capital  is  nearly  two  metres  liigh,  it  was  impossible  to 
hew  it  out  of  one  block.  Much  of  the  cutting  and 
chiseling  was  done  after  the  blocks  had  been  got  into 
position.  Now  the  capitals  stand  completed,  the 
largest  in  Germany,  and  only  siu-passed  in  size  by 
those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  measure  2  3-4 
metres.  With  regard  to  the  Assembly  Hall  where 
Parliament  is  to  sit,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it 
-v\ill  measure  25  by  37  metres  for  400  members,  as 
against  14  by  23  metres  in  oiir  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  accommodation  for  some  300  members. 

The  responsibility  of  the  carrjdng  out  of  all  techni- 
cal details  is  in  the  hands  of  Baurat  (Builder)  Heger. 

He  has  to  cope  %\'lth  the  fuiances  and  to  see  that  the 
construction  is  solid,  that  proper  precautions  are  taken 
to  guard  against  fire,  that  the  building  shall  be  prop- 
erly heated,  ventilated  and  lighted  and  that  pipes  are 
laid  in  the  right  places.  It  requires  enormous  or- 
ganization to  arrange  that  stone  does  not  fail  at  the 
moment  it  is  needed,  and  that  no  delay  is  caused  by 
want  of  mortar.  The  materials  have  also  to  be  tested. 
Every  outside  stone  is  numbered,  and  is  brought  in  a 
rough  state  to  be  hewn  more  perfectly  when  it  is  in 
its  place,  and  if  one  stone  should  be  missing,  the 
w^)rk  would  be  stopped.  Contracts  have  to  be  made 
and  contractors  looked  after,  and  accotmts  have  to  be 
carefully  checked  to  make  sure  that  the  money  al- 
lowed for  each  section  is  not  exceeded. 

In  the  upper  floors  HeiT  Wallot  is  quite  as  busy 
with  his  artists.  Even  when  all  the  blocks  have  been 
cut  and  are  ready  the  architect  begins  to  doubt 
whether  his  single  ornaments  will  have  the  effect  he 
desired  to  attain,  or  whether  they  vi-ill  blend  har- 
moniously with  the  whole,  and  a  thousand  other  doubts 
will  worry  him.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  very  differ- 
ent to  what  he  hoped  to  produce  when  he  put  his 
ideas  in  geometrical  fonn  on  paper.  In  despair  he 
will  call  a  sculptor  and  have  a  model  of  the  building 
made,  and  even  then  he  wUl  have  his  doubts  about 
some  detail.  And  there  are  other  endless  details  of 
decoration.  Reinhold  Begas,  the  sculptor,  is  already 
at  work  on  his  "  Germania  in  the  Saddle,"  and  other 
large  pieces  have  already  been  put  in  hand  by  Schaper 
and  Otto  Les.sing. 

There  is  a  third  article  on  the  New  Parliament 
Houses  by  Herr  Hermann  Buschhammer,  also  copi- 


ously illustrated,  in  Westermann  (Brunschevsdz)  for 
April. 

AUSTRIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

MR.  EMIL  BLUM,  in  the  Arena  for  May,  de- 
scribes the  national,  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Austria  as  they  are  to-day.  Austria  is 
principally  an  agriciiltural  country.  In  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  great  quantities  of  surplus 
grain  are  produced  and  in  her  mountains  fine  cattle 
are  raised.  "  Lower  Austria,  with  Vienna,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Styria,  are  the  great  manufact- 
uring centres,  and  export  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ware, sugar,  glassware,  flour,  woolen  goods,  gloves, 
linen  goods,  and  articles  of  luxury,  as  amber,  meer- 
schaum, leather  goods,  etc.  Minerals,  poultry,  fish, 
wool  and  wine  are  also  produced  and  exported  in 
large  quantities." 

Austria  has  a  population  of  43,000,000,  consisting  of 
11,000,000  Germans,  7,000,000  Magyars,  7,000,000 
Czehks,  5,000,000  Rvithenians,  4,000,000  Poles,  3,000,000 
Serbs  and  Croats,  3,000,000  Roumanians,  2,000,000 
Slovens  and  1,000,000  Italians.  As  many  as  nine  dif- 
ferent languages  are  spoken,  and  twenty-two  vai-jdng 
dialects. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  polyglotism,  Austria  is 
forced  to  expend  more  money  for  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  public  institutions  than  any  other  coun- 
try. "In  order  to  secure  to  all  the  nationalities  the 
enjojonent  of  equal  rights,  the  coiirts  and  other  gov- 
ernmental officers  are  obliged  to  keep  interpreters, 
and  do  the  work  in  two  or  more  languages,  causing  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  large  expenses." 

The  wealth  in  Austria  is  very  unequally  distributed. 
"  The  profits  of  all  the  natural  richness  and  the  hard 
Avork  of  the  laboring  classes  go  largely  into  the  pock- 
ets of  a  few  great  estate  owners,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  triists.  The  lower  classes  are  over- 
taxed, live  very  poorly,  often  near  starvation,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  be  aroused  by  socialistic  ideas 
to  claim  their  share  of  the  profits  from  the  real  or 
seeming  vampires,  and  their  malcontentedness  is  di- 
rected principally  against  the  nobility  and  the  Jews." 

' '  Commerce  and  industry  are  declining  all  over  the 
country  through  over-taxation,  unfavorable  treaties 
with  foreign  coimtries,  miserable  social  conditions, 
encumbrances,  caused  by  federalism  and  bad  political 
economy  ;  Vienna,  once  a  flourisliing,  prosperous  city, 
is  losing  its  importance,  wealth  and  traffic  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  non-German  nations,  wrong  gov- 
ernment, and  reactionary  tendencies  ;  the  export  of 
the  monarchy  is  decreasing,  the  wages  getting  below 
the  possibility  of  living,  the  population  lessened  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  strong,  able  working  men, 
who  have  to  seek  a  living  through  emigration.  Only 
the  taxes,  the  mortgages,  the  rate  of  interest  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  number  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  and 
dissatisfaction  are  increasing." 

Dr.  Blum  conchides  that  sooner  or  later  the  social 
discontent  will  lead  to  a  violent  outbreak  in  Austria, 
which  will  end  in  a  general  Ei;ropean  war. 
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THE  REl^/EIV  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Moral  of  the  Fate   of   Maupassant. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  has  a  very  characteristic 
and  a  somewhat  powerhilly  MTitten  article  on 
French  decadence  which  maj-  be  regarded  as  a  rather 
unkind  funeral  discourse  over  the  departed  reason  of 
Gny  de  Maupassant.  It  compares  hiin  to  Balzac's 
hero  in  '"La  Pean  de  Chagiin,"  and  declares  that  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  passions  and  follies  which 
he  so  vi^adly  described. 

A  CHAPTER  IN   FRENCH   HISTORY, 

Giiy  de  Maupassant  proved  himself  the  most  ad- 
mirable storj'-teller  of  our  generation,  provided  that 
we  look  only  at  the  workmanship  and  disregard  the 
moral.  "Thus,  like  M.  Ernest  Renan,  Victor  Hugo 
and  George  Sand,  he  continues  the  stoiy  of  French 
literature  as  it  goes  dovm  that  steep  descent  along 
which  it  has  been  huiTj-ing  these  many  years.  The 
vivid  temperament  which  betrayed  Maupassant  to 
his  ruin  might,  in  a  happier  state  of  society,  have 
kept  its  tone,  instead  of  being  infected  with  leprosy 
and  deprived,  by  the  atheism  all  round  it,  of  a  refuge 
in  its  utmost  need. 

"  We  take  Guy  de  Maupassant,  then,  as  summing 
up  in  his  life,  no  less  than  in  the  twenty  volumes  of 
his  writing,  one  of  the  latest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  France. 

OUR  EXCELLENT  FRIEND  MRS.   GRUNDY. 

"  Our  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  whose 
common  sense  we  profess  no  sort  of  disdain,  if  she 
could  discuss  the  matter,  in  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,  with  M.  Prudhomme,  would  find  in  that  gen- 
tleman a  critic  of  her  own  way  of  thinking.  M. 
Prudhomme,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  has  lately  be- 
gun to  sweep  from  the  shop-windows  on  the  Paris 
boulevards  those  shameless  photographs  and  pictures 
which  have  too  long  been  suffered  in  them.  He  has 
prevailed  on  the  judges  to  sentence  the  actors  and 
managers  of  the  Theatre  Libre  to  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment wliich  they  richly  deserved.  And  he  may 
one  day  commit  the  volumes  of  Zola  and  Maupassant 
to  the  flames.  Mankind  will  not  lose  by  the  holo- 
caust." 

"THE  INFAMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART." 

After  paying  homage  to  the  jollity  of  many  of 
Maupassant's  stories,  that  writer  contrives  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  most  avaricious  persons  under 
heaven  are  the  French,  and  that  every  class,  from 
the  shoeblack  to  the  noble,  is  infected  with  the  use  of 
money.  Mammon  has  vanquished  Belial,  and  leads 
him  triumphanth'  captive.  Taking  all  his  -writings 
as  a  whole,  the  re\'iewer  says  :  "  The  '  infamy  of  the 
human  heart '  has  created  many  an  Inferno,  but  we 
question  if  any  more  monstrous  has  ever  crossed  the 
fancy  of  poet  or  seer.  There,  says  the  artist,  proud 
of  his  work,  may  be  seen  all  the  world's  refuse,  the 
debaucherj'  that  still  has  distinction,  and  the  fungus- 
gro%vi;hs  of  Parisian  society — a  crowd  as  dull  of  brain 
as  it  is  disreputable,  but  furious  and  quarrelsome,  in- 
toxicated with  brutal  excitement.     It  is  a  section  of 


the  modem  chaos  which  men  still  persist  in  calling 
ci\ilization,  exposed  to  the  stmlight,  and  so  much  the 
more  revolting  that  those  who  inhabit  there  have 
never  guessed  that  they  are  damned. 

THE  LATEST  SACRIFICE. 

"  French  romance,  following  in  the  wake  of  much 
modern  journalism,  shows  a  decided  taste  for  cruel, 
no  less  than  obscene.  hoiTors.  As  in  the  Imperial 
Roman  days,  so  it  is  now.  Religion,  humanity,  art, 
and  whatsoever  else  may  be  lovely  in  men's  eyes,  he 
has  cast  upon  the  burning  altar.  It  is  not  enough,  so 
long  as  he  remains  alive  himself,  though  but  anemic 
and  poisoned  with  morphine.  From  hour  to  hour, 
therefore,  the  cry  goes  up  of  a  victim  that  has  flung 
himself  into  the  blaze.  Yesterday  it  was  Heine — now 
it  is  the  turn  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  venal  novel- 
ist and  brilliant  man  of  the  world.  To-morrow  it 
will  be  another,  wnth  the  like  genius  no  less  shame- 
fully abiised.  For  what  else  can  happen  in  a  society 
which  has  convinced  itself  of  '  the  immense  stupidity 
of  aU  things '  ?  " 

WILL  FRANCE  SURVFVE  ? 

Will  France  siirvive  ?  asks  the  re^aewer,  or  are  we 
looking  on  at  the  suicide  of  a  great  nation  ?  It  is  not 
a  light  thing  that  France  should  disappear  from  the 
map  of  Europe.  "  We  look  upon  the  tribe  of  Zolas, 
Renans,  Bourgets,  Daudets  and  Maupassants  as 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  that  France  has 
nourished  in  her  bosom.  Vain,  utterly  vain,  it  is  to 
praise  their  skill  in  the  art  of  literature,  their  ac- 
quaintance with  all  manner  of  human  passions,  the 
\a\ad  power  of  their  brutality,  or  the  melting  charm 
of  their  putrescence.  What  arguments  are  these  to 
address  to  a  nation  on  the  verj'  edge  of  the  abyss  ? 

"  Never  was  the  lightning  of  indignation,  human 
or  di\'1ne,  so  justly  called  for  as  in  the  day  on  which 
we  are  writing,  to  sweep  these  abominations  from  the 
earth,  and  restore  a  great  people  to  the  place  which 
still  awaits  them  in  the  European  comity,  if  they  will 
choose  less  degraded  teachers  than  they  have  lately 
gone  after  ;  if  they  will  bum  what  they  adore,  and 
adore  what  they  take  an  insane  delight  in  burning. 
For  A\'ithout  moralitj^  no  art  of  science,  however  ad- 
vanced, ^^'ill  save  them  from  ruin." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND 
DIFFICULTY. 

M  CHARLES  LAROCHE  has  condensed  the 
.  resvilts  of  a  several  months'  stay  in  New- 
foundland into  seventeen  pages  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
for  April  1.  The  question,  he  thinks,  woiild  certainly 
not  be  worth  all  the  negotiations  carried  on  these 
many  years  "with  a  view  to  its  solution  if  one  consid- 
ers only  the  character  and  action  of  the  Newfound- 
land politicians,  who  are  keeping  up  a  continual  agi- 
tation in  the  hoxie  of  maintaining  their  o^\^^  influ- 
ence. The  only  excuse  for  the  intervention  of  diplo- 
macy is  to  be  found  in  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved,  whicii  might  be  supposed  to  be  periodically 
thi-eatened  with  the  return  of  every  fisliing  season. 
The  Newfoundland  politicians,  he  says,  are  past 
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masters  in  the  art  of  advertising,  and  could  not  con- 
tain themselves  for  joy  when  they  found  that  they  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  advertising 
has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages ;  it  forces 
public  opinion  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  personal 
character  and  habitual  methods  of  those  who  thus 
bring  themselves  into  prominence.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  all  this 
somewhat  unreasonable  agitation  has  really  served 
the  interests  of  the  politicians  of  St.  John's. 

THE    FAILtmE    OF    RESPONSIBLE    GOVERNMENT. 

The  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the 
colony  was  not  a  successful  measure.  Its  resources 
are  too  small  to  sustain  the  additional  burden,  the 
principal  source  of  revenue  being  so  uncertain  that 
the  Government  could  not  hope  to  make  the  island 
pay  its  o\\Ti  expenses.  The  Colonial  Office  probably 
thought  that  such  difficult  questions  of  ways  and 
means  would  sufficiently  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
turbulent  colony  and  prevent  it  from  giving  further 
trouble.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  from  the 
first  day  of  Newfoundland's  independence  she  has 
never  ceased  to  create  embarrassment  for  the  British 
Government. 

THE    CONVENTION    OP    1857. 

Article  5  of  the  convention  of  January  14,  1857, 
granting  to  the  French  the  right  of  purchasing  bait 
at  any  place  on  the  soiith  coast,  is,  says  M.  Laroche, 
perfectly  clear  and  definite.  It  was  this,  and  only 
this,  which  determined  them  to  give  up  their  claims 
to  certain  parts  of  the  French  shore.  But  Article  5 
was  practically  nullified  by  Article  20,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  treaty  should  not  be  definitely  ratified 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Administration. 
This  sanction  was  refused,  and,  as  the  colony  was 
now  independent,  the  home  Government  could  not 
enforce  it.  This  systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  John's  has  always  made  itself  felt 
whenever  the  French  and  English  governments  have 
Isegun  to  Lee  their  way  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 

THE  FRENCH   SHORE. 

In  virtue  of  the  right  of  fisliing  guaranteed  to  the 
French  by  treaty,  they  had  always  energetically  op- 
posed the  establishment  on  the  west  coast  of  any 
industries  other  than  those  connected  with  fishing. 
Such  factories  or  mining  works,  it  was  thought, 
would  disturb  the  fishing  grounds  and  drive  away  the 
fish.  A  report  was  spread  by  certain  local  geologists 
that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  island 
was  concentrated  on  the  western  slope,  and  could  not 
be  utilized  for  want  of  a  seaward  outlet.  This,  says 
M.  Laroche,  was  a  mere  pretext  for  disregarding 
French  treaty  rights.  The  west  coast  of  Newfound- 
land is  ice  bound  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
any  wharves  or  harbors  constructed  there  would  be 
of  comparatively  little  use.  Why  not  make  Port-aux- 
Basques,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  island,  lying 
at  the  entrance  to  the  fertile  and  metalliferous  Codroy 
Valley,  the  desired  emxwrium  ? 


AN  EXCESSIVE  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE. 

The  French,  always  eager  for  conciliation,  granted 
(April  26,  1884)  the  right  of  establishing  factories  on 
the  French  shore,  and  sanctioned  those  already  estab- 
lished. In  return  the  right  of  purchasing  bait,  with- 
out restrictions  of  any  sort,  from  April  5  to  the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  was  guaranteed  to  them. 
This  agi-eement  was  concluded  without  any  reference 
to  the  Newfoundland  Parliament,  and  the  British 
Government  do  not  seem  to  have  expected  any  oppo- 
sition from  that  quarter.  However,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colony  insisted  on  modifying  the  treaty  to 
such  an  extent  that  France,  in  accepting  their  re- 
quirements, might  almost  be  said  to  have  carried  her 
desire  for  peace  too  far.  "A  little  more,"  says  M. 
Laroche,  "  and  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pack  up  and  leave  the  French  shore  without  waiting 
till  we  were  forced  to  do  so.  We  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  however,  that  this  concession  would 
be  the  last — but  we  had  reckoned  without  the  duplic- 
ity of  the  Newfoundlanders." 

THE  BAIT  ACT. 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  in  November,  1885,  brought 
in  a  bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreigners. 
His  real  and  avowed  object  was  to  upset  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement.  It  caused  great  discontent  in  the 
island,  threatening,  as  it  did,  to  deprive  of  their  sub- 
sistence the  greater  part  of  the  south  coast  population, 
who  principally  depended  on  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreign 
vessels.  No  one  was  really  pleased  with  it  except  the 
fish  merchants. 

The  French  Government  grants  a  bounty  to  ship- 
owners in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  trade.  This  bounty  has  long  been 
a  nightmare  to  the  merchants  of  St.  John's,  shutting 
them  out,  as  it  does,  from  all  the  markets  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  hoped  that  the  Bait  act  would  be 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  French  fisheries,  and  would  thus 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  bounty,  instead  of 
which  its  only  results  have  been  an  increase  of  debt 
and  an  increase  of  further  difficulties  for  the  colony. 

THE  CANNED  LOBSTER  FACTORIES. 

The  question  vsdth  regard  to  the  lobster^— who  is 
supposed  to  be  excepted  from  previous  treaties  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  fish — is  likely  to  be  settled  in  a 
summary  way.  The  fishing  grounds  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, the  lobsters  caught  at  present  are  of  very 
small  size,  and  before  long  the  fishery  will  cease  to  be 
remunerative.  But,  as  long  as  there  are  lobsters  to 
be  caught,  M.  Laroche  suggests  that  disputes  would 
be  avoided  if  they  were  canned  on  board  ship.  A 
schooner  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus  could  fol- 
low the  trade  of  the  fishing-boats  up  and  down  the 
French  shore,  anchoring  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
different  places  as  might  be  foimd  necessary.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  French  cruisers  to  protect 
their  own  boats  and  keep  all  others  out  of  their 
domain. 
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A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HERO. 

IN  the  Fortnighily  Review  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
gives  a  very  hiteresting  account  of  Khama,  the 
well-known  Bechuanaland  chief  who  has  done  so 
much  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  native  African 
as  a  ruler.  Mr.  Bent,  on  his  way  to  Mashonaland; 
passed  through  Shoshong,  which  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  Khama  having  ordered  its  evacuation  one  fine 
day  tlrree  years  ago  without  a  moment's  warning.  In 
two  months  the  whole  population,  some  15,000  persons, 
had  transferred  themselves  to  their  new  home  at  Pa- 
lap  we,  sixty  miles  away,  where  the  water  is  plentifiil 
and  the  soil  very  rich.  Everything  was  arranged  by 
Khama.  Allotments  were  planned  out  and  every 
townsman  went  to  his  allotted  place,  built  his  hut, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  palisade.  There  is  now  not 
a  vestige  of  life  in  Shoshong,  which  is  given  over  to 
the  baboons,  owls  and  wasps.  On  arriving  at  Palapwe 
Mr.  Bent  met  Khama,  and  his  account  of  his  impres- 
sions of  this  native  chief  are  much  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  article.  He  says  he  advanced  toward 
Palapwe  fully  prepared  to  find  the  chief  a  rascal  and 
a  hypocrite,  but  he  left  the  capital  after  a  week's  stay 
one  of  his  most  fervent  admirers. 

KHAMA  AS  HE  IS. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  his  first  sight  of 
Khama: 

"The  chief  walked  in  front,  dignified  and  smart 
dressed  in  well-made  boots,  trousers  with  a  correct 
seam  down  each  side,  an  irreproachable  coat,  gloves, 
and  a  billycock  hat.  Khama  is  a  neatly-made,  active 
man  of  sixty,  who  might  easily  pass  for  twenty  years 
younger,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  dandy,  a  vice 
which  has  developed  considerably  in  his  son  and  heir, 
who  cares  for  little  else  than  clothes;  his  face  sparkles 
with  intelligence;  he  is,  moreover,  shrewd,  and  looks 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  people,  who,  in 
days  scarcely  yet  gone  by,  have  been  wretchedly 
cheated  by  unscrupulous  traders." 

HIS  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  Khama's  government  Mr.  Bent  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  has  inoculated  all  his  tribe  with  a 
love  of  honesty;  no  one  steals  in  Khama's  country  : 

"He  regulates  the  price  of  the  goat  you  buy,  and 
the  milk  vender  dare  not  ask  more  than  the  regula- 
tion price,  nor  can  you  get  it  for  less.  One  evening, 
on  our  journey  from  Shoshong  to  Palapwe,  we  passed 
a  loaded  wagon  by  the  roadside  with  no  one  to  guard 
it  save  a  dog,  and  surely,  we  thought,  such  confidence 
as  this  implies  a  security  for  property  rare  enough  in 
South  Africa. 

HIS  RELIGION. 

"Everything  in  Khama's  town  is  conducted  with 
the  rigor — one  might  almost  say  bigotry — of  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  chief  conducts  in  person  native  ser- 
vices, twice  every  Sunday,  in  his  large  round  kotla, 
at  which  he  expects  a  large  attendance.  He  stands 
beneath  the  traditional  tree  of  justice  and  the  canopy 
of  Heaven,  quite  in  a  patriarchal  st3-le.  He  has  a 
system  of  espionage  by  which  he  learns  the  names  of 


those  who  do  not  keep  Sunday  properly,  and  he  pun- 
ishes them  accordingly.  He  has  already  collected 
£3,000  for  a  church  which  is  to  be  built  at  Palapwe. 

HIS  REFORMS. 

"  The  two  acts,  however,  which  more  than  anj-thing 
else  display  the  power  of  the  man,  and  perhaps  his 
intolerance,  are  these;  Firstly,  he  forbids  all  his  sub- 
jects to  make  or  drink  beer.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
love  of  a  Kaffir  for  his  porridge-like  beer,  and  his  oc- 
casional orgies,  vdll  realize  what  a  power  one  man 
miist  have  to  stop  this  in  a  whole  tribe.  Even  the 
missionaries  have  remonstrated  with  him  on  this 
point,  representing  the  measure  as  too  strong;  but  he 
replies:  'Beer  is  the  source  of  all  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes. I  wall  stop  it.'  Secondly,  he  has  put  a  stop 
altogether  to  the  existence  of  wdtch  doctors  and  their 
craft  throughout  all  the  Ba-mangwato — another  in- 
stance of  his  force  of  wall,  when  one  considers  that 
the  national  religion  of  the  Sechuana  is  merely  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits  which  haunt 
them  and  act  on  their  lives.  All  members  of  other 
neighboring  tribes  are  uncomfortable  if  they  are  not 
charmed  by  their  vdtch  doctor  evexy  two  or  three 
days. 

HIS   HONESTY. 

"Like  the  other  Sechuana  tribes,  the  Ba-mangwato 
have  a  totem  which  they  once  revered.  Theirs  is  the 
daiker,  a  sort  of  roebuck,  and  Khama's  father,  old 
Sikkome,  would  not  so  much  as  step  upon  a  rug  of 
daiker-skin.  Khama  wdll  now  publicly  eat  a  steak  of 
that  animal  to  encourage  his  men  to  shake  off  their 
belief.  In  manner  the  chief  is  essentially  a  gentle- 
man, courteous  and  dignified.  He  rides  a  great  deal 
and  prides  himself  on  his  stixd.  On  one  occasion  he 
did  what  I  doubt  if  every  English  gentleman  would 
do — he  sold  a  horse  for  a  high  price,  which  died  a  few 
days  afterward,  whereupon  Khama  returned  the  pur- 
chase money,  considering  that  the  illness  had  been 
acquired  previous  to  the  purchase  taking  place.  On 
his  wagons  he  has  painted  in  English, '  Khama,  Chief 
of  the  Ba-mangwato.'  They. say  he  understands  a 
great  deal  of  our  tongue,  but  he  never  trusts  himself 
to  speak  it,  always  using  an  interpreter. 

AN  IMPERIAL  TEUTON  IN  BLACK. 

"  There  is  something  Teutonic  in  Khama's  imperial 
discipline,  but  the  Sechuana  are  made  of  different 
stuff  to  the  Germans.  They  are  by  nature  peaceful 
and  mild,  consequently  their  respect  for  a  chief  like 
Khama — who  has  actually  on  one  occasion  repulsed 
the  foe,  and  who  has  established  peace,  prosperity 
and  justice  in  all  his  borders— is  unbounded,  and  his 
word  is  law." 

Khama  pervades  everything  in  his  town.  He  is  al- 
ways on  horseback,  visiting  the  fields,  the  stores,  and 
the  outlying  kraals.  He  has  a  word  for  every  one;  he 
calls  every  woman  "my  daughter,"  and  every  man, 
"my  son;"  he  pats  the  little  children  on  the  head; 
he  is  a  veritable  father  of  his  people,  a  curious  and 
unaccountable  example  of  mental  power  and  integ- 
rity among  a  degraded  and  powerless  race.  His  early 
history  and  struggles  vdth  his  father  and  brothers  are 
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thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  his  later  development 
extraordinarj'.  Perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  negro  li\ing  whose  biography  would  repay  the 


writing. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MASHONAS. 

AFTER  the  extended  article  in  the  April  Review 
OF  Revieavs  on  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  Mashona- 
land,  our  readers  will  be  the  more  interested  in  other 
descriptions  of  this  wonderful  region.  Mr.  Frank 
Mandy,  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  which  in- 
vaded Mashonaland  in  the  summer  of  1890,  gives  in 
the  April  Scribner's,  a  graphic  description  of  that  ex- 
pedition and  of  the  ' '  Golden  "  land  of  the  Mashonas. 

This  Pioneer  Corps  was  composed  of  picked  men, 
at  home  in  the  forest,  unerring  marksmen,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  rough  work  which  was  before 
them.  Their  mission  was,  as  most  people  know  now, 
to  open  the  way  to  the  gold  mines  of  Mashona,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  great  British  South  African 
Company. 

Accompanied  by  the  mounted  police  of  the  com- 
pany, the  corps  struck  off  into  the  trackless  forest 
and  within  nine  weeks  had  fought  their  way  through 
400  miles  of  jungle.  A  band  of  road-cutters  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  invaders. 

"  The  chopping  troop  ahead  was  always  protected 
from  surprise  by  scouts  and  patrols,  and  it  came  very 
hard  on  men  who  had  been  toiling  with  the  axe  all 
day,  to  have  to  mount  guard  at  night;  but  all  was 
cheerfully  done.  Behind  marched  the  main  column. 
Laager  was  broken  at  four  o'clock  every  morning. 
First  went  the  advance  guard,  with  flankers  on  either 
side  several  hundred  yards  away;  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  marched  the  main  body  of 
the  advance  guard  with  the  Maxim  gun;  connecting 
links  put  the  two  bodies  in  communication.  After  a 
short  interval  came  the  Pioneer  artillery  troop,  with 
two  seven-pounders,  then  marched  a  troop  of  Police 
immediately  ahead  of  the  wagons,  which  trekked 
slowly  in  a  double  line,  for  the  Pioneers  had  cut  two 
roads  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel,  about  twenty 
yards  apart."  At  night  each  man  went  to  the  post  he 
was  appointed  to  defend  in  case  of  an  attack,  "and 
at  intervals  the  powerful  electrical  search  light  sent 
its  mysterious  white  bands  of  light  into  the  dark 
woods  around."' 

Notwithstanding  these  elaborate  precautions  they 
suffered  no  single  molestation.  Nor  did  they  expect 
any  from  the  quiet,  timid  Mashonas;  it  was  the  con- 
querors of  the  natives,  the  fierce  Matebeles,  that  they 
guarded  against. 

As  to  the  land  itself  which  they  were  spjang  out, 
Mr.  Mandy  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  fertility 
and  beauty  and  pleasant  climate.  He  tells  some  en- 
couraging stories  of  gold  finds  and  indications,  but, 
quite  apart  from  the  gold  fields,  he  predicts  that  the 
region  will  soon  be  opened  up  to  European  settlers 
and  farmers,  and  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  great- 
est fruit-growing  countries  in  the  world.  Already 
there  are  plans  for  a  railroad  to  connect  the  cajjital  of 


the  Mashonas  with  the  sea  coast.  While  there  are 
certain  drawbacks,  particularly  the  fever  and  the  in- 
sect pests,  for  which  the  curious  mountain  swamps 
are  to  be  thanked,  Mr.  Mandy  makes  light  of  these, 
and  thinks  that  they  will  easily  be  overcome;  an  dhe 
takes  pains  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  a  minion  of  the 
B.  S.  A.  Company. 

PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  WALES. 

THE  first  place  in  the  English  Illustrated  for  May 
is  devoted  to  Prince  George.     The  writer  says 
that — 

"  From  his  earliest  days  at  sea  Prince  George  has 
ever  been  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  also  a  popular 
officer,  not  only  with  his  comrades  in  the  gun-room 
or  the  ward-room,  but  also  with  all  the  men  over  whom 
he  has  had  command.  As  a  midshipman  he  was 
always  keen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  boat's 
crew  or  the  gun  intrusted  to  his  charge  the  smartest 
and  best-handled  in  the  ship  ;  as  a  lieutenant  he  was 
always  alive  to  all  the  individual  characters  of  the 
men  of  his  division.  Those  who  showed  themselves 
neat,  steady,  smart,  and  eager  to  fulfill  their  duties 
and  get  on,  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  by  word 
and  sympathy  and  helping  hand." 

During  the  naval  maneuvers  of  1889  he  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  finest  torpedo  boats. 

"  It  happened  that  another  of  these  craft  disabled 
her  screw  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  was  in  danger 
of  drifting  on  to  a  lee  shore.  The  sea  was  running 
high  and  there  was  a  stiff  gale  blowing.  Prince 
George  was  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  task  was  a 
most  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
construction  of  such  boats.  He  showed,  however, 
such  skill,  judgment  and  nerve  in  approaching,  secur- 
ing with  wire  hawser  after  several  hours'  effort,  and 
ultimately  towing  the  disabled  craft  into  safety,  as 
won  him  high  encomiums  of  praise  to  the  Admiralty 
from  Captain  Fitzgerald  and  other  senior  officers  who- 
■witnessed  his  conduct  on  that  occasion." 

The  Avriter  says  that  Prince  George  acted  as  a  con- 
stant and  welcome  stimulus,  both  in  work  and  play 
hours,  to  the  more  lymphatic  temperament  of  Prince 
Eddy. 

"  Were  they  following  the  hounds  together  as  boys^ 
it  was  Prince  George  whose  pony  had  to  take  the 
fence  or  hedge  the  first,  and  give  Prince  Eddy  the 
lead ;  were  they  bathing  together  in  the  sea,  it  was; 
Prince  George  who  was  the  first  to  leap  off  the  ship 
or  yacht's  side  into  the  water,  and  not  till  he  was 
swimming  around  and  encouraging  his  brother  to 
follow  him  did  the  elder  take  the  inevitable  plunge. 
In  many  ways  the  elder  constantly  leant  upon  the 
younger  brother,  and  the  younger  reciprocated  the 
confidence  with  warm-hearted  manliness  and  devo- 
tion. 

' '  The  undoubted  brain  power  that  he  possesses  is 
inherited  perhaps  from  the  Prince  Consort,  as  well  as 
from  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
great  reader,  of  active  habits  of  mind  and  body, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  the  smallest  appoint- 
ments, warm  and  constant  in  his  friendships,  en- 
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-flowed  -nnth  a  large  share  of  practical  common  sense, 
isimple  in  his  tastes,  and,  like  his  late  brother,  singu- 
larlj-  free  from  any  trace  of  self-esteem  or  conceit, 
most  considerate  for  the  feelings  of  others,  willing  to 
;leam  from  all.  generous  and  openhanded,  yet  careful 
;and  inagal  on  his  own  account,  for  his  private  al- 
lowance has  up  to  now  been  moderate  and  never 
large." 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 

THE  wi-iter  of  the  article   "A  Stranger  in  the 
House,"  in  Macmillan's  for  May,  publishes  a 
rstatement  made  to  him  by  a  Conservative  member  of 
Ihe   British    Commons   which   sheds   an  interesting 
.'Side  light  upon  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Con- 
:servative  ranks.     He  says :     "  Not  only  have  a  great 
anany  Conservatives  given  up  public  hfe,  but  many 
more  are  anxious  to  do  so,  and  are  restrained  from  a 
Reeling  of    loyalty  to  their  constituents  or  to  their 
party.     Why  is  this?  I  ventured  to  ask  a  Conserv- 
.ative  member  of  my  acquaintance  the  other  day,  and 
this  is  what  he  replied  :  '  The  Conservative  party,  my 
friend,  is  dead  and  gone.     Why  should  I,  who  have 
.been  in  Parliament  upward  of  thirty  years,  come  do^vn 
here  night  after  night  to  vote  for  measiires  which  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  principles  I  have  been 
professing,  with  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of 
■our  leaders?    The  revision  of  judicial  rents  was  de- 
nounced by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  as  a  dishonest 
proposition ;  yet  we  were  made  to  vote  for  it.  We  have 
passed  a  law-breaking  leases  in  Ireland  and  annulling 
contracts.  We  are  on  the  point  of  passing  another  law 
which  vrill  some  day  lose  us  India.    We  have  saddled 
the  country  with  an  expenditure  of  between  twoand 
three  millions  a  year  for  Free  Education,  which  is 
destined  to  break  up  our  Voluntary  Schools.     These 
are  not  Conservative  measures.     I  have  had  enough 
of  them.     That  is  why  I  am  going  out  of  Parliament. 


AMERICAN  LIFE.-TWO  PICTURES. 
F.    From  the  French  Point  of  View. 

MANDRE'  CHURILLON,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
.  Mondes  for  April  1 ,  has  a  very  readable  and 
thoughtfvil  article  on  "  The  Life  and  Development  of 
the  American  Nation."  He  has  in  view  chiefly  what 
is  now  known  as  "the  new  Northwest,"  the  great 
wheat-growing  plains  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
■wluch,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  regards  as  tjTjical  of  the 
whole.  Here,  he  says,  we  meet  with  the  primitive 
elements  of  American  society  —  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  European  immigrants,  the  political  ref- 
ugees, the  discontented  and  destitute,  the  younger 
sons  in  quest  of  fortune,  the  social  failures  and  mis- 
fits, the  men  who  can  find  no  place  for  themselves  in 
ithe  old  country. 

THE  COLONIST   IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

In  Dakota  and  Minnesota  the  ranches  become  rare. 
"We  enter  the  world  of  com — am  infinite  sea  of  ears, 


whose  inexhaustible  harvests  feed  the  multitudes  of 
America  and  Eui'ope.  A  virgin  soil,  untouched  since 
earth's  earliest  ages,  rich  in  ancient  reserves  of  en- 
ei-gy,  which,  never  having  brought  forth,  can  be  fer- 
tilized by  the  rough  and  hasty  work  of  the  first  comer 
—the  improvised  cultivator.  It  is  this  colonist — Scan- 
dinavian, Swiss,  Canadian,  German — who  secures  the 
conquest  of  the  soil  and  settles  permanently  where 
the  American  only  sojourns  for  a  time.  Without  pay- 
ment he  can  take  up  160  acres  of  land,  which  vriU  be- 
come his  own  in  five  years.  By  paying  about  $275, 
or  doing  useful  work  in  the  planting  of  forest  trees, 
he  can  become  proprietor  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Just  as  easily  does  he  become  a  farmer.  The  soil  is 
so  rich,  the  implements  so  far  improved,  and  so  easily 
to  be  procured  on  credit,  that  a  Norwegian  sailor,  a 
solicitor,  a  waiter  in  a  cof4,  a  shopman,  can,  left  to 
themselves,  raise  a  harvest,  each  on  his  own  home- 
stead. There  is  no  manuring,  no  drainage,  no  hea^^^ 
labor. 

Such,  continues  M.  Churillon,  is  work  in  America, 
where  perfection  in  the  tool  takes  the  place  of  skill  in 
the  workman,  and  for  wliich  any  man  is  competent, 
since  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  superintend  the  action 
of  a  machine,  without  troubling  himself  about  its 
products.  No  traditions — notliing  in  these  Western 
farms  which  shows  any  attachment  to  local  life. 
There  are  no  fins  labonreurs  in  America.  The  same 
men  who  work  in  leather  at  Chicago,  or  iron  at  Pitts- 
burgh, work  the  ground  in  the  Northwest.  On  the 
farms  they  produce  corn;  on  the  ranches  they  produce 
meat. 

THE  RAILWAY  AND   THE  PEOPLE. 

The  railway  system  contributes  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  West.  In  Europe  a  railway  is  a  new 
network  superadded  to  an  old  system  of  communica- 
tion. In  America  it  is  laid  down  over  a  vacant  coun- 
try, and  towns  spring  up  at  the  points  where  the  lines 
intersect.  In  Europe  their  sites  have  been  determined 
by  actual  features,  the  course  of  a  river,  the  junction 
of  two  valleys.  Here  the  ' '  railway  king  "  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  mountain  and  river  gods  of  the  Old 
World  as  tutelary  deity. 

The  inhabitants  have,  as  a  rule,  but  one  occupation 
— speculating  in  land.  Their  one  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a  '"boom,"  and  with  the  strange  local  patriot- 
ism which  is  their  characteristic,  they  end  by  believ- 
ing their  ovra  extravagant  assertions  about  their  city. 

THE  MOBILITY  OF  THE   AMERICANS. 

M.  Churillon  passes  on  to  consider  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  who,  he  says,  are  "English  in  the 
main,  but  English  awakened,  polished,  guided,  and 
more  easily  moved."  A  great  point  that  strikes  him 
is  the  absence,  not  so  much  of  class  distinctions,  as  of 
a  lifelong  fixity  of  professions.  A  European  is  bom, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  certain  frame,  and  dies  in  it;  in 
any  case,  he  chooses  a  profession  at  twenty  or  so,  and 
follows  it  to  old  age.  The  American,  like  the  colonist 
his  ancestor,  is  ready  for  any  work  that  may  turn  up, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  quitting  one  for  another — he 
may  be  in  turn  lavi^er,  farmer,  journalist,  engineer, 
storekeeper. 
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THE   AMERICAN  DEFECT. 

In  America  man  no  longer  resembles  the  leaf 
Tvhich  lives  only  by  and  for  the  tree.  It  is  in  himself 
that  he  has  his  being,  not  in  the  society  or  the  city, 
■which  are  no  spontaneous  formations  of  obscure  and 
•distant  origin,  but  recent  products  of  deliberate  asso- 
ciation. Instinct  and  tradition  are  no  longer  his 
principal  springs  of  action.  He  is  no  longer  an  in- 
strument for  serving  ' '  the  mysterious  ends  of  Nat- 
ure."' He  is  no  longer  "naif  and  divine."  In 
America  there  is  no  people,  in  the  deep  sense  that 
Michelet  gives  to  the  word.  What  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  there,  moi-eover,  than  the  sterility  of 
tliis  race,  whose  decrease  could  not  be  prevented  by 
youth,  health,  riches  and  optimism,  without  a  con- 
tinued influx  of  immigrants?  In  truth,  personal  hfe 
is  pursued  at  the  expense  of  race  life  ;  it  is  too  inter- 
esting, too  fertile  in  excitement  and  care,  in  ambition 
and  effort — too  intense  and  unstable.  All  the  energy 
of  the  American  has  gone  into  the  greater  lobes  of 
the  brain — into  the  regions  of  lucid  thought  and  con- 
scious will.  Among  women  especially,  who  in  France 
have  remained  creatures  of  instinct  and  tradition, 
workers-out  of  the  designs  of  the  race,  handmaids  of 
social  prejudice — the  individual  is  too  far  emancipated, 
education  too  much  advanced,  independence  too  com- 
plete, the  physical  and  moral  being  t®o  refined  and 
civihzed. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONCEPTION  OF  EUROPE. 

Between  the  ancient  hives  of  the  East  and  this  new 
Western  world  our  Europe  holds  a  middle  place.  To 
an  American,  newly  arriving  from  Boston  or  New 
York,  the  character  of  repose,  of  conservation,  of 
tradition,  is  extremely  marked.  Europe  strikes  him 
as  Asiatic — Asia  is  only  an  extreme  development  of 
Europe.  Appearance,  manners,  industry,  education — 
ever  ji;hing  tells  the  American  that  he  has  reached  the 
East,  a  caste-ridden  country  where  ancestors  are  re- 
spected, families  strong,  the  higher  classes  self-indul- 
gent, the  masses  destitute,  the  afbninistration  pedan- 
tic and  tradition -bound,  ceremonial  powerful,  the 
State  omnipotent,  and  individual  man  fast  bound  and 
entangled  in  his  en\'ironment.  Yet,  by  very  force  of 
contrast,  this  East  has  an  indefinable  charm  for  the 
American. 

II.    As  the  English  Tory  Sees  Us. 

We  have  the  misfortune  to  have  adopted  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  for  that  reason  are, 
from  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  accursed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fine,  old-crusted  Tories  who  write  in 
the  Blackwood  Magazine.  From  time  to  time  old 
Ebony  emits  a  portentous  groan  over  the  shortcomings 
of  Brother  Jonathan.  The  articles  are  usually  so 
grotesque  from  their  exaggeration  that,  if  collected, 
they  would  form  an  appropriate  appendant  to  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lanin's  sketches  of  Russian  societj'.  The  present 
May  number  contains  an  article  on  "Civilization, 
Social  Order  and  Morality  in  the  United  States  of 
America,"  which  vrill  be  read  with  very  considerable 
amusement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Exactly  a  j'ear  ago,  the  writer  complacently  says, 
an  article  appeared  in  this  Blackwood  Magazine 
which,  intemperate  langiiage,  demonstrated  that  the 
corruptions  of  the  Republican  Grovernment  had  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  in  widespread  despotism 
and  anarchy.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to 
continue  the  demonstration  that  Social  Order  and 
Social  Morality  have  been  contaminated  by  their 
political  surroundings.  After  some  passages  —  to 
which  we  need  not  refer,  which  set  forth  the  siape- 
riority  of  English  and  British  institutions — we  come 
to  the  main  thesis  of  the  writer,  which  is  that  the 
civilization  of  the  United  States  is  not  civilization 
proper,  but  rather  what  is  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  Materialists.  By  way  of  proving  this,  he  asserts 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  never  enter  a  church.  Even  of  those  who  do 
attend  church  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  most  of  them 
have  very  qiiaint  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
are,  in  fact,  idolators.  Children  in  the  public  schools 
get  no  religious  instruction,  and  only  a  comparatively 
few  attend  Sunday  schools.  Their  moral  backbone  is 
weak.  The  number  of  good  men  and  women  who  go 
wrong  is  remarkable.  The  children  scarcely  know 
what  gratitude  is,  and  they  will  for  a  few  dollars 
blacken  the  characters  of  parents,  or  will  allege  that 
their  parents  are  insane  like  the  unscrupulous,  black- 
hearted ingrates  that  they  are.  But  what  can  you 
expect  from  a  country  under  a  Republican  Grovern- 
ment? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  American  society  as  lumined 
by  this  veracious  chronicler: 

"  The  boys  and  girls  grow  up  like  half -broken  colts 
and  fillies.  They  are  headstrong  and  apt  to  take  the 
bit  between  their  teeth;  they  shy,  and  balk,  and  bite, 
and  kick,  and  back- jump;  their  mouths  are  wretched. 
They  interfere,  over-reach  and  stumble.  The  girls 
are  often  so  perverse  as  in  '  pure  cussedness '  to  de- 
light in  skating  upon  all  kinds  of  social  ice.  Many 
break  through  and  get  socially  drowned,  while  others 
have  to  retire  until  their  dirty  linen  is  washed  and 
dried.  These  latter  may  have  another  chance,  and 
may  even  do  well;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  colors  of  their 
attire  have  run,  and  they  maybe  considered  as  of  the 
demi-monde.  The  stories  of  the  lives  of  unfortunate 
sisters,  some  of  whom  are  inmates  or  frequenters  of 
disorderly  houses,  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  between  the  sexes,  especially  at 
that  age  when  girls  are  budding  into  womanhood 
and  have  not  mature  discretion  or  strength  of  will. 
The  demi-monde  finds  very  many  recruits  from  the 
ranks  of  divorced  wives.  Owing  to  the  unconven- 
tionality  of  society  in  the  United  States  a  great  num- 
ber of  black  sheep  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  the  best 
society  cliques.  Social  frauds  are  very  numerous. 
Many  little  girls  are  outraged  by  human  fiends,  and 
when  a  parent  tells  one  that  a  daughter  of  six  or  seven 
j-ears  has  been  outraged  one's  blood  curdles  with  hor- 
ror. Many  older  girls  and  women  are  likewise  vic- 
tims. The  total  number  of  such  outrages  is  unknown, 
but  it  may  pretty  safely  be  asserted  that  no  other 
country  shows  such  a  record,  even  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.     The  number  of  shootings 
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is  enormous.  There  are  more  murders  during  one 
week  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  during  one  year,  and  the  period  of  one  week 
might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three  days,  aye,  some- 
times to  one  day.  The  number  of  suicides  is  awful, 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  full 
of  suffering  humanity." 

Comment  would  be  superfll^o^ls.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
British  Tory  our  American  society  is  simply  beyond 
hope  of  redemption. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SPEAKERSHIP. 

THE  New  England  Magazine  for  May  has  an  arti- 
cle by  Mary  Parker  FoUett,  in  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  development  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  "Washington  began  with  Henry  Clay's  accession  to 
that  office.  She  draws  her  material  directly  from  the 
Congressional  journals  and  debates  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  personal  reminiscences,  as  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  writing  of  this  period  of  the  great  states- 
man's life. 

In  1811  the  j'oung  Republicans  rebelled  against  the 
"  cautious  quiescence  "  of  their  elders  and  demanded  a 
policy  vigorously  aggressive,  the  prime  point  insisted 
on  being  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  policy  which 
President  Madison  was  too  prudent  and  timid  to 
heartily  espouse. 

' '  The  natural  leader  of  that  movement  was  Henry 
Clay.  That  the  position  he  was  given  from  which  to 
lead  the  country  was  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  fact  of  great  significance." 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  chair  he  took  tip  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  regarding  himself 
not  merely  as  a  pre.siding  officer  but  as  the  actual 
leader  of  the  House,  and  he  let  no  opportunity  pass 
of  expressing  himself  emphatically  on  the  subjects 
before  the  House.  When  called  upon  to  cast  the  de- 
cisive vote  in  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  non- 
intercourse  act  he  was  not  content  to  quietly  register 
himself  in  the  negative,  biit  took  occasion  to  express 
' '  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  having  opportunity  to  mani- 
fest his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure."  His  policy 
was  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  he  so  vigorously 
martialed  his  forces  for  that  end  that,  says  the  writer, 
"to  Henry  Clay  more  than  any  one  else  we  owe  the 
war  of  1812."  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  was  not 
above  resorting  to  a  piece  of  decidedly  sharp  practice 
in  order  to  carry  his  party  end. 

Our  first  Sjieakers  wavered  between  the  English 
parliamentary  conception  of  the  Speakership,  by 
which  the  Speaker  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  the  colonial  traditions,  which  left  him  the 
rights  of  a  member;  but  "  Henry  Clay  m  accepting  the 
office  never  for  a  moment  expected  to  deny  himself 
the  right  to  vote,  and  to  exercise  his  unrivaled  tal- 
ents as  a  persuasive  speaker."  And  whenever  he  ex- 
ercised this  privilege  it  wa.s  "  confessedly  as  leader  of 
his  party ,  to  push  through  the  measures  he  had  at 
heart." 


In  his  rulings  he  was  often  arbitrary,  and  his  prin- 
ciple is  seen  in  his  advice  given  to  Winthrop  M^hen 
the  latter  became  Speaker:  "Decide  promptly  and 
never  give  the  reason  for  your  decisions.  The  House 
will  sustain  your  decisions,  but  there  will  always  be 
men  to  cavil  and  quarrel  over  your  reasons."  He 
himself  never  had  a  decision  reversed,  though  it  is  too 
much  to  say,  as  do  some  writers,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  House  was  always  harmonious. 
"The  House  was  harmoniotis  not  because  it  always 
agreed  with  the  Speaker,  but  because  he  usually  mas- 
tered it." 

"The  new  principles  set  forth  during  Clay's  long- 
service  were,  first,  the  increase  of  the  Speaker's  par- 
liamentary power;  secondly,  the  retention  of  his  per- 
sonal mfliaence;  and,  thirdly,  the  estabhshment  of  his. 
position  as  legislative  leader." 

MRS.  LOGAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  BLAINE 
AS  SPEAKER. 

IN  the  Home  Magazine,  a  popular  monthly 
magazine  of  very  extensive  circulation,  pub- 
lished at  Washington  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  John 
A.  Logan,  there  is  now  appearing  from  month  to^ 
month  a  series  of  chapters  of  Mrs.  Logan's  personal 
recollections  of  people  and  events  in  political  circles 
at  the  national  capital  during  the  long  period  of  her 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  inner  course  of  public 
affairs.  The  installment  published  in  the  May  num- 
ber deals  with  the  period  immediately  following 
Grant's  first  inauguration.  The  following  para- 
graphs upon  Mr.  Blaine's  election  as  Speaker  and  his 
readiness  in  an  emergency  are  particularly  interest- 
ing : 

' '  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
immediately  confronted  by  a  galaxy  of  as  able  men 
as  were  ever  in  that  body.  His  first  duty  was  to- 
solve  a  most  difficult  problem  in  assigning  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committees  with  such  men  to  choose 
from  as  Logan,  Garfield,  Banks,  Schenck,  Dawes, 
Allison,  Windom,  Holman,  Brooks,  of  New  York;, 
Williams,  Orth,  Myers,  O'Neil,  Shellabarger,  Wilson, 
of  Indiana;  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Butler,  Lockridge, 
Bingham,  Stoughton,  Paine,  Wheeler,  of  New  York;: 
Ingersoll,  Cook,  Cullom,  Farnsworth,  Frye,  Hale,, 
Judd  and  a  legion  too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  then  yoiing  and  vigorous,  and  probably 
the  most  promising  statesman  of  the  nation.  His 
administration  of  the  Speakership  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Congress,  span- 
ning over  the  most  important  epoch  of  the  nation. 
There  were  then  perhaps  more  critical  occasions 
when  the  great  skill  and  knowledge  and  quick  per- 
ception of  the  Speaker  were  necessary  to  avoid  serious 
trouble  than  diu-ing  any  other  period. 

' '  Mr.  Blaine  was  ever  ready  for  any  emergency —  at 
times  displaying  diplomacy,  tact  and  a  memory  that 
had  been  unequaled  by  any  other  parliamentarian. 
We  remember  once  listening  to  some  debate  upon 
postal  matters,  wherein  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  was 
criticising  the  action  of  the  post-office  authorities  for 
throwing  out  matter  deemed  immailable  on  account. 
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of  its  questionable  character.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  the 
chair  ;  as  qnick  as  a  flash  he  beckoned  some  one  to 
the  chair  and  took  Ms  place  on  the  floor.  As  soon  as 
Tucker  had  finished,  INIr.  Blaine  addressed  the  Chair, 
saying,  '  If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  \f\\\  permit, 
I  would  hke  to  ask  him  a  question.'  Mr.  Tucker 
assented.  Mr.  Blaine  contuiued  :  '  Were  you  not 
Attorney-General  for  the  State  of  Virginia  during  the 
administration  of  Henry  A.  Wise  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  did  not  you  decide  that  a  post-office  official 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  had  committed  no  offense  by 
the  destruction  of  copies  of  the  Neio  York  Tribune  ? ' 
A  question  which  Mr.  Tucker  admitted  was  quite 
true,  and  thereby  lost  the  whole  point  of  his  argument 
in  the  case  then  under  discussion. 

' '  That  evening  we  were  dining  with  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  was  astonished  at  his 
memory.  He  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  Tucker's 
decision  he  was  publishing  a  paper  up  in  Maine,  and 
remembered  writing  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  but 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  whole  thing,  and  had 
never  thought  of  Mr.  Tucker  being  the  fomier 
Attorney -General  of  Virginia  until,  attracted  by  Mr. 
Tucker's  utterances,  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
he  must  be  the  man,  and  seeing  his  opportunity  to 
disconcert  and  defeat  him.  he  determined  to  make 
the  inquiry.  Such  remarkable  instances  of  his  won- 
derful sagacity  and  great  ability  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Before  the  close  of  the  first  session  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
Speaker  and  to  congi-atiilate  itself  upon  having 
elected  James  G.  Blaine." 


course  with  people  in  general,  painstaking  and  ex- 
plicit in  his  business  transactions." 


THE  YOUTH  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

WHAT  piirports  to  be  an  authentic  record  of  the 
youth  of  George  Washtagton  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Toner  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History 
for  May. 

"  As  a  pupil  Washington  was  noted  for  his  punctual 
attendance,  orderly  conduct,  devotion  to  study,  and 
his  popularity  with  his  school-fellows.  He  was  the 
preferred  lampire  in  their  disputes,  the  leader  in  their 
sports  of  nmning,  leaping,  wTestling,  pitching  the 
bar  and  other  games.  From  early  youth  he  had  a 
mental  method  of  his  own  for  analyzing  questions 
coming  before  him  for  consideration,  examining  them 
in  their  immediate  and  remote  effects  and  generally 
reaching  conclusions  that  were  just.  From  boyhood 
he  was  noted  for  soimd  judgment  and  ability  to  con- 
centrate the  powers  of  his  mind  almost  at  will  upon 
any  given  stibject.  He  early  acquired  a  mastery  of 
method  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  it  never  deserted 
him.  While  not  demonstrative  in  his  temperament 
he  was  politely  social  and  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends.  His  occupations  from  an  early  period  led 
him  into  association  with  persons  older  than  himself. 

"He  was  neat  and  careful  in  his  dress,  but  not  the 
least  inclined  to  foppishness.  Whatever  he  made  use 
of  or  wore  he  vjished  to  be  in  good  taste  and  the  best 
of  its  kind.  He  was  fond  of  children,  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  kind  and  liberal  to  servants, 
punctual  to  engagements,  circumspect  in  his  inter- 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 
"1 1  riTH  all  that  has  been  written  about  Columbus 
*  *  in  the  past  twelvemonth.  Harpers'  still  finds  a 
place  for  a  pajjer  by  Eugene  Laurence  on  ' '  The  Mys- 
tery of  Columbus."  As  Mr.  Laurence  can  hardly 
hope  to  add,  in  a  short  popular  article,  anything  of 
historical  value  to  the  work  of  Justin  Winsor  and  of 
the  crowd  of  lesser  historians  who  have  recently  been 
studying  this  subject,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to 
have  omitted  the  elaborate  notes  and  references  at 
the  foot  of  each  page. 

By  this  time  most  people  have  an  idea  of  how  very- 
little  we  know  concerning  Columbus'  life  and  origin, 
and  how,  even  more  than  with  "  the  run  "  of  histoiTi- 
cal  obscurities,  every  story  concerning  him  turns  out 
to  be  false  or  improbable  or  suspicious. 

THE  PERSONAL  COLUMBUS. 

"  When  Columbus  first  appears  in  the  light  of  true 
history  he  was  a  storm-beaten  sailor,  worn  with  the 
toils  of  many  years.  He  relates  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  he  had  been  forty  years  upon  the  sea.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  had  scarcely  ever  left  the  un- 
steady deck.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.  He  was  poor,  obscure,  neglected — so  ob- 
scui'e  that  all  the  years  of  his  early  life  were  unknown 
and  unrecorded.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  authentic 
portrait  of  him  remains. 

' '  The  various  likenesses,  engravings,  paintings  and 
busts  all  differ  from  each  other  and  are  supported  by 
no  safe  authority.  We  have  among  us  a  portrait  of 
Columbus;  it  is  accepted  in  the  European  collections. 
But  his  son  tells  us  that  his  father's  hair  turned  white 
at  thirty,  and  we  notice  that  the  hair  of  the  portrait 
is  black.  It  is  plainly  a  work  of  the  imagination.  He 
was  tall,  his  son  says,  fine  looking,  polite,  with  light — 
perhaps  gray — eyes,  aquiline  nose  and  gray  or  white 
hair  and  beard. 

A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  SAINTSHIP. 

"  The  Columbus  of  history  is  one  of  its  least  pleas- 
ing characters.  He  was  evidently  a  sea-rover  and  a 
buccaneer.  He  sold  his  services  to  Rene  of  Anjou  or 
Charles  of  France  indifferently.  A  rude,  uneducated 
seaman,  he  joined  in  the  barbarous  sea-fight  off  St. 
Vincent,  and  aided  in  the  massacre  of  honest  traders 
and  useful  men.  Time  somewhat  softened  his  harsher 
traits,  but  his  earlier  impulses  never  left  him.  He 
became  familiar  wdth  the  slave-trade  in  Portugal,  and 
introduced  it  to  the  New  World.  He  treated  the  na- 
tives of  the  new  land  with  pitiless  severity.  He  threw 
them  into  chains,  cut  ofif  their  hands  and  feet,  or  sold 
them  as  cannibals  to  misery  and  death.  He  probably 
invented  the  fiction  of  the  Caribs  only  to  destroy 
them." 

In  CornhiU  Magazine  there  is  a  paper  concerning 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  is  chiefly  important  on  account 
of  the  extracts  which  it  contains  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
Robert  Browning. 
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THE  DAKOTA  TWINS. 

IN  the  May  Havper's  Julian  Ralph  continues  his 
articles  on  the  great  northeastern  lands,  and  this 
month  his  subject  is  "  The  Dakotas,"  \\-ith  their  vast 
plains  covering  potential  fortunes  in  minerals  and 
"wheat  crops.  He  tells  of  the  foiu-  invasions  wliich 
•every  year  brings  upon  this  land  of  plenty — in  May 
the  bands  of  itinerant  sheep-shearers,  lusty  clippers 
of  wool,  who  earn  $6  or  $8  a  day  at  ten  cents  a  head ; 
these  are  followed  by  a  horde  of  cowboys  dri\dng 
their  Texas  steers  to  the  northern  pasture  gi'ounds  ; 
in  autumn  the  Puget  Sound  and  Northern  river 
Indians  begin  to  drop  down  in  their  dugouts  to  pick 
the  hop-harvest  of  Washington,  and  then  into  the 
great  Dakota  wheat  fields  there  is  an  irruption  of 
rough  wheat-harvesters  who  move  from  Texas  to  the 
Red  River  Valley,  working  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  gi'ain  fields  just  in  time  to  catch  the  more 
and  more  belated  crops. 

' '  The  certainty  of  the  wheat  crop  is  the  best  gift 
the  good  fairies  gave  [this  country]  at  its  christening. 
Any  farmer  who  attends  to  his  business  can  make  $6 
to  $8  an  acre  on  wheat  at  its  present  price,  and,  con- 
sidering that  he  buys  his  land  at  about  $25  an 
acre,  that  is  an  uncommonly  good  business  proposi- 
tion ,  in  view  of  the  intellectual  ability  that  is  invested 
in  it.  I  use  these  figures  because  the  average  crop  of 
the  [Red  River]  Valley  is  19  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
That  they  told  me  on  the  ground,  where  they  said, 
'  There  is  no  use  Ijdng  where  the  truth  is  so  good.' 

"There  has  never  been  a  failure  of  crops  in  the 
Valley.  It  sometimes  happens  that  men  put  in  their 
wheat  too  late,  and  it  gets  nipped  by  frost,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  that.  Barley  is  what  the  prudent 
men  put  in  when  they  are  belated." 

About  1,500,000  acres  of  the  Valley — one-sixth  of 
its  area — are  cultivated  at  present,  and  last  year  there 
-was  produced  between  30  and  37  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  A  large  quantity  of  this  is  being  held,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ralph,  for  the  rise  expected  later  on 
account  of  Europe's  shortage. 

'\i\Tiat  is  at  present  needed  in  the  newly-opened 
lands  of  South  Dakota  is  a  system  of  artesian  wells. 
Water  is  the  problem  there,  but  fortunately  impartial 
nature  has  pro\-ided  a  marvelous  artesian  basin 
underlying  the  country,  so  that  one  has  but  to  bore 
and  the  problem  is  solved.  The  trouble  is  that, 
though  seemingly  unfailing,  the  water  can  only  be 
reached  in  certain  regions  by  going  to  great  depths, 
and  the  operation  costs  about  $5,000  per  well.  Mr. 
Ralph  himself  believes  in  a  system  of  Government 
wells,  to  be  paid  for  with  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  new  lands. 

Nor  does  this  land  of  plenty  live  by  cereals  alone. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Black  Hills  is  proverbial, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Dakotas  are  enormous  tracts  of 
rich  coal  mines.  This  coal  does  not  possess  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  the  Eastern  brands,  as  it  does  not 
bum  so  thoroughly,  but  it  is  invaluable  for  home 
consumption. 


HENRY  WATTERSON  ON  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

HENRY  WATTERSON  is  really  eloquent,  at 
times,  in  his  contribution  to  the  May  Chau- 
taiiquan  on  "  The  Southei-n  Confederacy,''  and  his 
remarks  are  backed  bj*  a  good  sense  which  has  not 
always  appeared  in  the  "silver-tongued"  oratory 
of  the  South.  His  characterizations  of  Calhoun — "  a 
cross  between  the  grand  Seignor  and  the  Attic  philos- 
opher " — and  of  the  orator  Yaucey,  his  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln and  his  fairness  to  Johnson,  make  rare  good 
reading. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle,  he  confesses 
that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed  fi'om  the  start — 
that  it  was  built  on  a  false  basis  and  could  not  have 
succeeded.  ' '  The  elements  were  arrayed  against  it. 
The  casualties  of  battle  were  pitched  against  it. 
Illogical,  it  could  not  stand  as  an  argument.  Inade- 
quate, it  was  bound  to  fall  as  a  power.  It  was  simply 
impossible.  The  wonder  is  how  the  planters  of  the 
South,  who  were  so  well  to  do,  and  who  had  so  much 
to  live  for,  could  have  risked  so  much  upon  the 
hazard  of  war.  Slavery  could  only  be  perpetuated  in 
the  Union,  and  the  interests  of  cotton  were  not  im- 
periled by  peace." 

But  the  especial  point  made  by  the  Kentucky  edi- 
tor is  the  essential  unity  of  North  and  South,  not 
only  as  a  country,  but  also  as  judged  by  individual 
representatives.  He  denies  that  there  is  a  distinctive 
Yankee  or  a  liide-bound  Southern  tj-pe. 

' '  The  notion  that  we  are  not  brothers  is  untrue.  The 
notion  that  there  are  any  radical  differences  between 
us  is  false.  It  does  not  take  more  than  six  months  to 
turn  a  Vermonter  into  a  Texan.  The  original  idea 
about  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  which  did  so 
much  to  distract  us,  was  in  its  origin  an  artful  device 
of  sectional  demagogues  to  influence  a  kindred  peo- 
ple one  against  the  other,  and  never  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  to  sustain  it."  He,  of  the  Courrier-Jour- 
nal,  proceeds  to  give  various  striking  instances  of 
this  transformation,  which  he  asserts  is  so  natural 
and  easy. 

"THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR." 

THERE  is  an  exhilarating  impression  of  thorough 
familiarity  with  his  subject  in  Mr.  Jacob  Riis' 
article  on  "  The  Children  of  the  Poor,"  the  second  in 
the  series  which  Scribiier's  is  publishing  under  the 
title  "  The  Poor  in  Great  Cities."  For  Mr.  Riis  has 
not  only ' '  read  up  "  his  subject  and  compiled  it  vnth  the 
aid  of  friendly  reports  and  statistics ;  he  has  lived  and 
worked  among  these  children  of  the  submerged  frac- 
tion ;  he  knows  their  individual  names  and  concrete 
hardships,  and  he  has  won  their  sly  confidence  by 
patience  and  tact  and  sympathy.  In  a  word,  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  -wath  the  life  of  "  the  other  half," 
and  is  eminently  the  right  man  to  have  woitten  this 
article.  Its  bright  style  and  personal  allusions  and 
anecdotes  make  it,  too,  probably  the  most  readable 
and  impressive  of  recent  eftorts  in  the  field  of  sociology. 
Not^N-ithstanding  the  fine  work  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  and  the  wholesome  effect  of  charity  or- 
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ganization,  Mr.  Riis  warns  ns  that  we  cannot  con- 
gi'atiilate  ourselves  on  any  decided  improvement  in 
the  general  lot  of  the  poor. 

' '  The  menace  of  the  Submerged  Truth  has  not  been 
blotted  from  the  register  of  the  Potter's  Field,  and 
though  the  '  twenty  thousand  poor  children  who  would 
not  have  known  it  was  Christmas '  but  for  benev- 
olent notice  to  that  effect  be  a  benevolent  fiction, 
there  are  plenty  whose  brief  lives  have  had  little 
enough  of  the  embodiment  of  Christmas  cheer  and  good 
will  in  them  to  make  the  name  seem  like  a  bitter 
mockery.  If.  indeed.  New  York  were  not  what  she  is  : 
if  it  were  possible  to-morrow  to  shut  her  door  against 
the  immigration  of  the  world  and  still  maintain  the 
conditions  of  to-day,  I  could  confidently  predict  a 
steady  progress  that  would  leave  little  of  the  problem 
for  the  next  generation  to  wrestle  vdt\\.  But  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying,  '  if  New  York  were  not 
New  York.' " 

And,  Mr.  Riis  shows,  the  unmistakable  tendency  of 
certain  nationalities  and  classes  to  settle  in  rigidly 
defined  districts  beyond  which  they  know  nothing, 
serves  to  comx)licate  the  problem  of  the  New  York 
poor  and  to  render  its  entire  solution  more  and  more 
dubious.  Thus  the  Italians  crowd  together,  hard  to 
reach  and  totally  vmsusceptible  to  any  influences  out- 
side their  quarter 

The  Italian  children  are  the  first  subjects  which 
Mr.  Riis  studies  in  detail,  and  one  notices  with  sur- 
prise how  much  brightness  and  ambition  he  has  been 
able  to  find  in  them.  Especially  in  the  matter  of 
learning  to  speak  and  write  "  English,"  they  seem 
to  be  actually  on  the  qui  vive ;  and  it  is  a  revelation 
throughout  this  paper  to  find  how  thoroughly  the 
children  of  the  poor  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
education. 

But  until  the  youngsters  are  stirred  up,  enlighten- 
ment is  anytliing  but  the  rule  on  the  east  side.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  here  of  a  little  Italian  girl. 
Carmen,  who  had  been  found  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  whom  the  King's  Daughters  Committee 
wished  to  remove  to  a  hospital : 

"  She  lay  in  a  little  back  room,  up  two  flights,  and 
looking  upon  a  nan'ow  yard  where  it  was  always  twi- 
light. The  room  was  filthy  and  close,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a  rickety 
stool,  a  slop  jjail  and  a  rusty  old  stove,  one  end  of 
which  was  propped  up  with  bricks.  Carmen's  bed 
was  a  board  laid  across  the  top  of  a  barrel  and  a  trunk 
set  on  end.  I  could  not  describe,  if  I  wotild,  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  when  she  was  raised  from  the  mess 
of  straw  and  rags  in  which  she  lay.  The  sight  un- 
nerved even  the  nurse,  who  had  seen  little  else  than 
such  scenes  all  summer.  Loathsome  bed  sores  had 
attacked  the  wasted  little  body,  and,  in  truth,  Carmen 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  But  when,  shocked  and 
disgusted,  we  made  preijarations  for  her  removal  with 
all  speed  to  the  hospital,  the  parents  objected  and  re- 
fused to  let  us  take  her  away.  They  had  to  be  taken 
into  court  and  forced  to  surrender  the  child  under 
warrant  of  law,  though  it  wa.s  clearly  the  little  suf- 
ferer's only  chance  for  life." 


The  parents  objected  to  have  the  little  girl  vacci- 
nated, because  they  believed  a  vaccination  was  the 
cause  of  their  boy's  having  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other.  Such  are  the  discouraging  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  many  earnest  workers  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  New  York's  east  side. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

IN  the  "  Notes  and  Comments"  department  of  the 
May  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
Colonel  Richard  T.  Auchmuty  describes  the  growth, 
of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  to  the  endowment  of 
which  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  recentlj'  given 
$500,000.  Colonel  Auchmuty  himself,  it  should  be 
said,  founded  and  still  manages  the  schools. 

' '  Eleven  years  ago  the  New  York  Trade  Schools 
were  established,  to  enable  young  men  to  learn  cer- 
tain trades,  and  to  give  young  men  already  in  these 
trades  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  The 
attendance,  beginning  at  thirty,  soon  ran  into  the 
hundreds,  until  now  each  winter  between  five  and  six 
hundred  young  men  fill  the  workrooms.  At  first  the- 
attendance  was  drawni  from  the  workshops  where  the- 
young  men  felt  they  were  learning  but  little,  and 
from  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  earning 
a  living  at  what  are  known  as  boy  occupations,  which 
have  no  future  for  the  man.  For  their  accommoda- 
tion evening  instruction  was  given.  Then  another 
class  of  young  men  saw  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  trade-school  instriiction  ;  young  men 
who  had  remained  at  public  or  private  schools  until 
eighteen  or  over,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  educated  above  working  with  their  hands. 
These  young  men,  who  were  too  old,  or  unfitted  by 
their  bringing  up,  for  a  long  apprenticeship  with  its 
drudgery  and  waste  of  time,  were  quick  to  see  that 
not  only  as  skilled  workmen  could  they  earn  higher 
pay  than  can  easily  be  obtained  in  other  callings,  but 
that  there  were  openings  for  them  as  master-mechan- 
ics more  promising  than  could  be  found  in  stores  and 
offices.  They  wanted  more  thorough  instruction  than, 
could  be  given  to  the  evening  classes,  and  they  were- 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  For  them  day  instruc- 
tion was  provided,  and  in  many  cases,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  learn,  the  same  young  men  joined  both  the 
day  and  evening  classes. 

"The  multiplication  of  trade  schools,"  says  Mr. 
Auchmuty  in  conclusion,  "  will  give  our  young  coun- 
trymen the  opportunity  to  become  skilled  workmen 
now  denied  them  in  many  trades  by  the  unions,  and 
the  thoroughness  of  trade-school  instruction  will 
make  American  mechanics  the  best  in  the  world. 
Bringing  well-educated  young  men  into  the  tra(jes,  as 
trade  schools  will  do,  means  the  elevation  of  labor. 
It  means  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates those  who  work  with  their  brains  from  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  will  be  bridged  over." 


In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  May  the  only  article 
calling  for  notice  is  the  copiouslj'  ilhastrated  inter- 
view with  the  editor  of  Pniidi,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand. 
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THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  PROBLEM. 

SCRIBNER'S  gives  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
"liapid  Tr;\nsit  in  Cities,"  bj^  Thomas  Curtis 
Clarke,  tliis  one  dealing  with  "The  Problem,"  while 
the  second,  so  it  is  announced,  will  fnrnish  the  solu- 
tion. 

In  the  article  now  at  hand  he  goes  back  to  first 
principles  in  defining  the  relations  between  urban 
and  rural  dwellers,  in  following  out  the  extraordinary 
gi-owth  of  cities  in  the  United  States  relatively  to  the 
whole  country,  and  in  sho^ving  the  vital  bearing 
wMch  rapid  transit  has  on  the  possibility  of  eliminat- 
ing the  tenible  congestion  of  large  cities.  Then  Mr. 
Clarke  reviews  the  experience  of  the  great  European 
cities,  London,  Paiis,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  of  our 
American  municipalities,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  The  history  of  rapid  transit  is 
a  doleful  one  in  each  case.  As  fast  as  horse  cars, 
cable  lines  and  electric  railways  have  increased  the 
ability  of  the  urban  multitude  to  work  in  the  narrow 
business  area,  just  twice  so  rapidly  has  the  demand 
arisen  for  "more,"  and  it  is  a  proud  citj'  that  can 
find  car  seats  for  half  the  citizens  who  wish  to  ride. 

Mr.  Clarke  gives  some  rather  interesting  compari- 
sons of  the  American  and  European  methods  and 
results.  "The  movement  in  street  and  subway  cars 
of  the  general  people  in  European  cities  is  much 
more  sluggish  than  here.  While  in  Boston  each  per- 
son makes  263  trips  per  year  ;  in  New  York,  248 ;  in 
Chicago,  including  the  steam  railways,  234,  and  even 
in  Philadelphia,  160  ;  we  find  that  in  Berlin  there  are 
but  104  trips  yearly  for  each  person  ;  in  Paris,  includ- 
ing cabs,  130  yearly  trips,  and  in  London  186  trips." 

The  essential  difference  in  the  details  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  systems  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  custom  to  give  the  price  of  a  ride  according  to 
the  distance  traveled — in  Great  Britain  a  pennj-  a 
mile,  in  Berlin  from  two  and  one-half  cents  for  a  mile 
to  ten  cents  for  six  miles.  "  Here  a  man  can  ride  eight 
or  ten  miles,  fi'om  the  crowded  part  of  the  citj'  where 
he  earns  his  living  to  the  open  and  rural  districts,  for 
five  cents.  In  any  European  city  it  would  cost  him 
more  than  thrice  as  much,  actually,  and  if  a  working- 
man,  more  than  that  in  relation  to  his  yearly  wages." 
•  "The  effect  there  has  been  to  crowd  people  into 
the  middle  of  a  city.  The  effect  here  is  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  suburban  districts, 
where  they  sometimes  have  room  even  for  a  small 
garden." 

SHOULD  STREET  COMPANIES  BE  TAXED? 
'"r'HE  question  as  to  whether  or  not  private  cor- 
1  ^  porations  occupying  our  public  streets  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  tax  for  their  use  is  discussed  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Arena  by  Mr.  Samuel  Leland 
Powers  and  Mr.  Solomon  Schindler. 

A  Tax  Would  be   Unjust. 

Mr.  Powers  takes  the  position  that  such  corpora- 
tions render  the  streets  more  convenient  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  impose 
upon  them  a  tax.     The  fact  that  the  stockholders 


derive  gain  from  the  special  privileges  granted  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
public. 

It  is  further  held  that  such  a  tax  would  be  shifted 
by  the  stockholders  to  the  patrons,  and  would  result 
in  higher  fares  and  rates  or  poorer  service. 

They  Should  be  Made  to  Pay  a  Tax  as  an 
Indemnity. 

Mr.  Schindler  replies  that  street-railway,  electric- 
light,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  tax  as  a  sort  of  indemnity  for  the 
annoyances  which  they  give  the  public.  ' '  "While  the 
companies  pay  no  taxes,  they  burden  tax  payers  in  a 
double  way.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing  their 
tracks  or  their  pipes  or  their  ^vires,  or  of  introducing 
some  improvements,  they  will  tear  up  the  streets,  and 
although  the  law  compels  them  to  retmrn  the  streets, 
after  the  repairs  are  made,  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  have  found  them,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  long 
rim,  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  for 
paving  the  streets  twice,  when  once  would  be  suf- 
ficient. To-day  a  new  pavement  is  laid  by  the  city, 
within  a  week  a  gas  or  an  electric  light  company 
tears  it  open  for  its  pui-poses,  a  week  later  a  railroad 
breaks  the  ground,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  In  the  end 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
owniers  of  large  business  concerns,  who  are  heavily 
taxed,  are  as  often  hindered  in  their  business  pursuits 
as  the  streets  are  opened  by  the  various  companies. 
For  days  and  weeks  their  business  has  to  suffer,  be- 
cause their  patrons,  unwilling  to  cross  blockaded 
streets,  vrill  transfer  their  custom  to  some  other  busi- 
ness house  or  delay  their  purchases.  It  is  for  these 
annoyances  that  companies  are  expected  to  pay  a  tax, 
as  a  kind  of  indemnification." 


A  HOPEFUL  VIEW  OF  THEOLOGY. 

IN  these  troublous  days  of  the  revival  of  heresy- 
hunting  few  people  take  a  more  sensible  and  calm 
stand  on  "  The  Outlook  of  Theology"  than  does  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Deems  in  the  Homiletic  Review.  He  sees 
in  theology  a  science  which  differs  from  other  sciences 
in  that  it  embraces  them  all.  And  since  they  are  all 
a  part  of  theology,  no  single  discovery  can  be  made 
in  any  modest  lyanch  of  any  of  them  ^vithout  con- 
tributing its  little  quota  to  the  all-including  science. 
With  this  beginning  the  Avriter  must,  of  course,  ad- 
mit the  constant  change  and  progression  of  theology, 
and,  in  fact,  he  not  only  admits  but  asserts  and  em- 
phasizes its  living  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  older  Bible  Dr.  Deems  sees  an 
increasing  ' '  disposition  to  accept  the  development 
theory,  which  accounts  for  all  the  processes  in  nature, 
not  as  coming  out,  but  as  brought  out ;  not  as  the 
product  of  automatic  action  of  soulless  matter,  but 
as  first  put  into  matter  by  a  Creator,  and  then  dra^wn 
out  under  His  instant  and  constant  support  and  super- 
vision. The  effect  of  this  movement  in  natural  theol- 
ogy is  good  every  way.  It  not  only  leaves  science 
free,  but  stimulates  scientific  research.  It  gives  con- 
sistency to  all  intellectual  effort  in  this  department, 
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and  is  a  chie  to  a  lab>Tinth  which  we  should  other- 
wise have  to  explore  by  gi'oping.  It  gives  vividness, 
lifeness,  so  to  speak,  to  hnnian  study." 

Nor  need  Christian  folk  give  way  to  fearfnl  appre- 
hensions at  the  criticism  of  old  or  new  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Let  the  scientist  yearn  for  a  spectrnui  analysis 
of  the  cloud  which  Israel  followed  ;  the  existence  of 
a  Jehovah  who  sent  the  cloud  will  not  be  impeached. 
If  there  be  aught  of  Di\'inity  in  the  Bible  no  criti- 
cism can  lessen  it.  "Whether  the  corpuscular  or 
vibratory  theory  of  light  be  maintained,  light  is  all 
the  same.  Theories  of  inspiration  may  vary  ;  biit  if 
there  be  a  God-power  in  a  book,  or  in  a  cloud,  or  in 
an  ark.  men  unllfeel  it." 

Dr.  Deems  points  to  recent  examples  of  tolerance 
toward  different  theories  in  regard  to  inspiration,  the 
tendency  in  these  sects,  which  have  not  always  been 
tolerant,  to  accept,  passively  at  least,  theories  of 
Di\'ine  aiithorship  quite  different  from  their  own 
tenets.  "  The  scholars  in  the  Wesleyan  body  in  Eng- 
land have  perhaps  brought  theology  to  a  more  reason- 
able fonn.  to  a  more  judicious  union  of  what  are 
called  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  and  to  greater 
consistency  ■«ith  the  Bible,  than  any  other  body  of 
Christian  tliinkers.  One  significant  occurrence  among 
them  is  now  reported.  Recently  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don there  was  a  large  meeting  of  Weslej'an  ministers, 
at  which  Professor  Davison  read  a  paper  indorsing 
Lxix  Mundi,  with  its  \'iews  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
two  Isaiahs,  the  uncertain  date  of  authorship  of 
Daniel,  and  a  denial  of  verbal  inspiration.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Wesleyan  ministers  that  their  creed 
contained  no  article  defining  inspiration,  and  that 
they  put  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  on  faith  in  a 
book.  A  motion  was  made  to  pubhsh  the  professor's 
address.  An  amendment  to  print  it  only  for  the 
ministers  was  overwhelmingly  defeated." 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

IN  the  Revieio  of  the  Churches  Canon  Driver  points 
out,  as  plaiisibly  as  he  knows  how,  what  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  history  and 
criticism  exhibits  and  exemplifies.  The  histories,  he 
says,  set  before  us  from  different  points  of  xiew  the 
successive  stages  in  the  definite  education  of  the  race. 
They  record  their  nation's  history  and  interpret  it  by 
showing  its  providential  piirpose.  This  aspect  of  the 
history  is  still  further  developed  by  the  prophets, 
each  of  whom  emphasizes  or  develops  some  particular 
aspect  of  truth  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  situ- 
ation in  which  he  is  placed.  The  poets  speak  in  even 
more  manifoldly  different  strains.  In  the  law  God 
speaks  through  the  human  legislature,  accommodating 
Himself  to  the  requirements  of  different  ages  of  so- 
ciety. 

CANON  DRIVER  ON  INSPIRATION. 

Of  the  higher  critics.  Canon  Driver  says  : 
"They  conceive  the  inspiration  of  the.se  men  to 
have  illumined,   in  different   degrees,   their  mental 
vision,  conferring  upon  them  a  unique  and  exceptional 


spiritual  insight,  unlike  that  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  any  other  nation,  and  enabling  them  to  per- 
ceive and  express  such  aspects  or  elements  of  spiritual 
truth  as  were  suited  to  the  capacities  and  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  WTiter.  A  difference  of 
degree  must  be  recognized  in  inspii'ation  ;  for  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  manifestly  differ  widely 
in  character  and  scope,  and,  while  all  show  }narks  of 
the  guiding  and  sanctif34ng  infliience  of  the  Spirit 
upon  their  authors,  no  reasonable  person  would  affirm 
that  they  stand  uniformly  upon  the  same  moral  or 
religious  plane,  or  that  they  are  each  in  the  same 
measui-e  the  exjiression  of  the  Di\'ine  mind." 

What  is  Still  Left. 

The  first  Boston  Lecture  of  the  seventeenth  year  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  what  Dr.  Cook  calls  the 
"  unshaken  columnar  truths  of  Scripture."  He  says 
(we  quote  from  Our  Day  for  April)  : 

"  In  asserting  the  religious  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  assiime  only  two  things  : 

"1.  The  literal  infallibility  of  the  strictly  self-evi- 
dent truths  of  Scripture. 

"  2.  The  veracity  of  Christ." 

After  all  that  the  higher  criticism  can  say  or  do, 
Dr.  Cook  maintains  that  a  sufficient  number  of  col- 
umnar truths  in  Scripture  remain  unshaken  to  point 
out  infallibly  the  way  of  deliverance  from  the  love 
and  the  guilt  of  sin.  These  columnar  truths  are  :  1, 
monotheism  ;  2,  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God  ; 
3,  the  family  ;  4,  the  Sabbath ;  5,  the  severe  view  of 
sin  ;  6,  the  hope  of  redemption  through  undeserved 
mercy  ;  7,  the  decalogue  ;  8,  the  Psalms  ;  9,  the  great 
prophets;  10,  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  11,  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  12,  the  character  of  Christ ;  13,  the 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  wisdom  ;  14, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  15,  the  founding  of  the 
Chi-istian  Church ;  16,  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  The 
foundation  stones  beneath  all  the  pillars  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  revelation  are  the  strictly  self-evident  truths 
rising  from  the  divine  Logos  which  is  the  essential 

Christ. 

What  the  Higher  Criticism   Is. 

Prof.  Francis  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  the  Honii- 
letic  Review  for  April,  speaks  out  very  plainly  in  de- 
fense of  the  higher  criticism. 

"  If  the  questions  which  the  liigher  criticism  seeks 
to  answer  cannot  be  answered  by  its  methods,  then 
there  is  no  answer  for  them  at  all,  at  least  upon  this 
earth  and  in  our  present  stage  of  existence.  There  is 
no  revelation  from  heaven  which  makes  known  the 
matters  with  which  the  higher  criticism  deals  with- 
oiit  the  need  of^cientific  process.  The  higher  criti- 
cism is  literary  criticism  as  distinguished  from  textual 
criticism,  which  is  the  "Lower."  It  is  not  biblical 
philology,  nor  exegesis,  nor  biblical  history,  nor  dog- 
matics, nor  apologetics,  although  it  has  relations  with 
all  of  these.  It  is  the  science  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  biblical  writings  as  works  of  human 
authorship.  Its  method  is  that  of  every  true  science, 
the  method  introdiiced  into  modem  learning  by 
Bacon.    It  shai-es  the  limitations  of  all  human  science. 
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It  is  fallible,  beiiig  a  mode  of  operation  of  fallible 
men.  But  in  regard  to  considerable  parts  of  the 
Bible  it  has  succeeded  in  reaching  definite  conclusions, 
which  satisfy  in  their  main  featm-es  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  Bible  students.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  go  on  its  way  learning 
more  and  more  fully,  stating  its  results  more  and 
more  precisely,  and  winning  a  wider  and  wider  ac- 
ceptance. Of  the  life  and  beauty  with  which  it  has 
invested  the  Bible  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
questioners  there  is  no  room  to  speak." 

Canon  Cheyne  on  the  Psalter. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  devotes  an  article  to 
Canon  Cheyne"s  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  "  Origin  of 
the  Psalter."  The  reviewer  pronounces  the  lecture 
as  being  on  the  whole — 

"In  many  respects  an  example  of  what  criticism 
should  not  be.  In  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament 
study  what  is  most  required  is  reverence  and  reserve 
of  judgment,  not  bold  hypothesis  or  ingenioiis  specu- 
lation. That  the  traditional  view  of  the  Psalms,  as 
of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  vdll  have 
to  be  modified,  is  more  than  probable  ;  that  it  \^^ll  be 
revolutionized  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Canon 
Cheyne  is  quite  another  proposition,  depending  to 
some  extent  upon  rationalistic  premises  which  be- 
lievers cannot  accept,  to  some  extent  upon  mere 
hj-potheses  without  historical  basis.  The  learning, 
research,  ingenuity  of  prominent  Old  Testament 
critics,  either  German  or  Germanizing,  are  invalu- 
able in  their  place ;  they  require,  however,  to  be 
checked  and  balanced  by  the  reverence  which  belongs 
to  the  devout  believer,  and  by  that  practical  good 
sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  quality  of  English- 
men," 

Dean  Burgon. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  a  very  interesting 
article  about  Dean  Burgon,  who  was  surely  the  last 
of  the  Romans  in  biblical  criticism. 

"  According  to  Burgon  every  statement  in  the 
sacred  voliime  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly 
and  literally  what  it  said.  The  .seven  days  of  creation 
were  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  which  could 
have  been  measured  by  the  clock.  Just  before  he 
left  Oxford  in  1876,  talking  to  a  young  clergyman,  he 
said,  with  solemn  and  affectionate  eagerness  :  '  If  j'ou 
give  uj)  belie\Tng  that  the  seven  days  of  creation  were 
seven  literal  days  of  our  time,  you  ^vill  infallibly  be 
led  on  to  deny  the  Incarnation.  I  haven't  the  time 
just  now  to  prove  this,  but  rely  iipon  it  that  it  is  so.' 
This  was  Burgon's  method  all  over." 

Dean  Bm-gon  was,  however,  very  (fiiaint,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  storj- : 

"  When  a  Presbj^terian  friend  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  was  nothing  about  Episcopacy  in  the  Bible, 
said  Burgon  :  '  Of  cotirse  there  is.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  we  are  told  that  our  Lord,  before  His  ascen- 
sion, talked  a  great  deal  to  His  discii)les  about  His 
kingdom?  Of  courne  He  was  telling  them  of  the 
necessity  of  Eijiscopacy.' " 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  the  Bishop  of  Col- 


chester begins  a  series   of  papers  condemning   the 
critical  works  of  Canon  Driver. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  Reinew  for  April  publishes 
ail  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  wiitings  of  Professor 
Kuenen,  which  may  l)e  interesting  to  higher  critics. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  Rev.  Henry  T.  Smart  has  an  article  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  for  April  l4.  Mr.  Smart  is  a  Wesleyan 
minister  from  Manchester,  and  he  found  Eishop 
Vaughan  was  more  ready  to  help  than  Bishop  Moor- 
house  in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Smart  invited  the  bishop 
to  attend  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  Bishop 
Vaughan  heartily  responded  to  the  appeal. 

"The  meeting  was  held  on  Wesleyan  Methodist 
premises,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  Wesleyan  min- 


ARCHBISHOP  VAUGHAN. 

ister,  but  this  appeared  not  to  affect  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  movement.  When,  as  the  outcome  of  these 
conferences,  a  peraianent  organization  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  wholesome  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  I  wrote  Dr.  Vaiaghan  to  ask  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  stibmit  his  name  to  a  meeting  about  to  be  held 
for  the  election  of  officers,  he  gave  me  jiermission  to 
make  any  use  of  him  which  the  interests  of  the  society 
demanded.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  \ice-presidents  of  the  association,  and  as 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  president,  I  was  broiight 
into  contact  with  him. 

"Dr.  Vaughan  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  suitable  housing  of  the  people.  He 
visited  some  of  the  worst  houses  in  the  boroiigh,  and 
saw  with  his  o\^^l  eyes  what  '  coffin  dwellings '  are 
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like ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  made  a  series  of 
speeches  on  behalf  of  our  movement  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  town,  and  did  much  to 
create  a  public  opinion  which  at  length  forced  the 
corporation  to  take  action.  When  I  left  the  town  he 
was  elected  as  my  successor  to  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Salford  Working  Men's  Sanitary  Association, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  recently  waited  upon  the 
Town  Council  to  urge  upon  them  the  desirability  of 
buj-ing  an  old  militia  barracks  and  converting  it  into 
a  winter  garden  for  the  people.  He  argues  that  our 
climate  really  involves  a  winter  of  nine  months'  diu-a- 
tion,  and  that  as  municipal  bodies  provide  the  com- 
munity with  parks  and  bands  of  music  and  swimming 
baths  in  the  stunmer,  they  should  provide  the  people 
with  lectiires,  entertainments  (given,  say,  by  School 
Board  children  and  their  teachers),  reading  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  and  gymnasia  for  the  winter.  Dr.  Vaughan 
is  not  likely  ever  to  join  the  Social  Federation  League, 
but  he  is  in  favor  of  extending  that  limited  socialism 
of  which  our  free  libraries  and  parks  and  Board 
Schools  are  examples,  and  thereby  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  wholesome  dwelling  houses  and  rational 
recreation.  But  though  he  would  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  is  not  advanced  in  his  views. 

"  Dr.  Vaughan  is  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  abate 
intemperance,  and  regards  the  public  houses  as  worse 
than  leeches,  because,  while  leeches  draw  away  had 
blood,  the  public  houses  thrive  on  the  life-blood  of  the 
people.  They  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  public 
curses,  w^hich  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  this  end  will  find  in  him  a  valua- 
ble ally. 

"  Dr.  Vaughan  lives  iu  a  world  of  his  own,  and 
does  not  concern  himself  much  vpith  public  affairs, 
priding  himself  upon  never  having  given  a  vote  at  a 
Parliamentary  election." 


SPURGEON  AND  HIS  CHURCH. 

THE  REV.  DR.  PIERSON,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Spurgeon 
Tabernacle,  South  London,  writes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
in  the  Missionary  Review  for  April  as  follows: 

"  Four  months  in  the  heart  of  this  work  have  satis- 
fied the  writer  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  grandest 
missionary  organizations  in  the  world  has  fallen 
when  at  midnight  of  January  31  Charles  Spurgeon 
entered  the  glory.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  home  mis- 
sions and  of  foreign  missions.  From  this  spring  a 
thousand  streams  go  forth  to  water  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  and  to  turn  the  desert  into  the  Lord's  garden. 
In  fact,  the  missionary  character  of  this  Metrojwlitan 
Tabernacle  Church  so  impresses  me  as  to  suggest  a 
separate  treatment  hereafter  when  the  facts  are  more 
fully  known.  But  at  this  time,  before  closing  this 
brief  article,  it  must  be  added  that  such  a  man  as 
Spurgeon  was  one  of  God's  missionaries,  and  himself 
a  trainer  of  missionaries.  Scarce  a  month  passes 
without  either  a  farewell  to  an  outgoing  miSvSionary 
or  a  welcome  to  a  returning  or  visiting  missionary  ; 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  one  who  has  in  this  great 


Church  or  its  coUege  received  his  first  impulse  to  the 
field." 

Dr.  Clifford,  in  the  Revieiv  of  the  Churdies  (Lon- 
don) for  April  14,  publishes  the  following  retuni  of 
the  members  admitted  by  Mi-.  Spurgeon  during  his 
pastorate : 


Year. 


Nos. 
each 

Estimated  number 
of  Church  mem- 
bers on  C.  H.  S.'s 
advent  

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 

860 

861 

862 

863 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 

872 


reed, 
year. 


232 

121 
242 
279 
216 
231 
217 
207 
431 
463 
427 
486 
497 
477 
413 
452 
451 
409 
312 
571 


Year. 

1873 . . , 

1874  . . 

1875  . . 

1876  . . 

1877  . . 

1878  . . 

1879  . . 

1880  . . 

1881  . . 

1882  . . 

1883  . . 

1884  . . 

1885  . 

1886  . . 

1887  . . 

1888  . 

1889  . . 

1890  . . 

1891  . . 


Nos.  reed. 

each  year. 

. . . .  359 

.  ..  509 

.  . . .  510 

. . . .  474 

.  437 

. . . .  394 

. . . .  445 

. . . .  453 

. .  .  382 

. . . .  444 

. . .  .  449 

. . . .  426 

.  . . .  353 

.  ..  419 

. . . .  357 

. . . .  307 

. . . .  433 

. . . .  379 

. . . .  261 


Total 


14,691 


THE  PEOPLE'S  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  gives  the  first  place  to  a 
review  of  Mr.  Bullock's  Life  of  the  Late  Dr. 
Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  writer  is  very 
enthusiastic,  and  speaks  with  genuine  hero-worship 
of  his  subject.  Dr.  Thomson  was  bom  at  White- 
haven and  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  made  no 
figure  at  college  in  the  examinations,  but  his  "Laws 
of  Thought,"  written  when  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
achieved  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

Few  men  have  had  such  all-round  capacity.  "  When 
he  conducted  his  own  case  in  the  well-known  suit  before 
the  Coiirt  of  Queen's  Bench,  some  of  his  hearers  af- 
firmed that,  had  he  entered  the  legal  profession  he 
must  have  mounted  yet  a  step  higher  in  the  order  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  He  often  lectured  before  the 
College  of  Music,  and  showed  such  a  mastery  of  the 
subject  that  the  Executive  Council  counted  him 
among  their  first  authorities.  At  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Paddington,  the  students  lamented  that  he  had  be- 
come an  ecclesiastic,  for  that  he  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician spoiled.  '  If  he  had  gone  into  our  trade,'  said 
an  ironmaster  who  was  at  the  top  of  his  calling,  '  he 
must  have  beaten  us  all. '  But  a  more  amusing  tribute 
was  paid  him  by  a  sportsman  whose  name  was  well 
known  on  the  turf.  The  Archbishop  chanced  to  be 
staying  in  the  neighborhood  when  some  races  wexe 
going  on,  and  found  the  sportsman  in  question  a  fel- 
low-visitor in  the  house.  They  fell  into  conversation 
one  evening,  and  the  Archbishop  was  told  that  his 
friend  had  just  returned  from  the  day's  sports. 
Thomson's  views  on  betting  were  very  strong,  and 
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he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  them.  He  took  the  yonng 
luan  aside  and  pointed  out  to  Mm  the  foil}-,  as  well  as 
the  wickedness,  of  liis  occupation.  '  I  tell  yon  what." 
remarked  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to  a  fiiend.  on 
escaping  from  an  inter^'iew,  'it  is  just  as  well  that 
tliat  fellow  went  into  the  Church;  if  he  had  gone  on 
to  the  turf,  he  would  have  cleaned  us  all  out.'" 

HIS  DEMOCRATIC  FLOCK. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  the  publi- 
cation of  some  poems  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
became  ctirate  of  Samuel  Wilberf  orce  at  Alberstoke 
and  Cuddersdon.  Sixteen  years  after  his  ordination  he 
was  enthroned  as  Archbishop  of  York.  He  succeeded 
in.  establishing  genuine  respect  for  himself  and  his 
church,  even  in  the  midst  of  democratic  Sheffield, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  following  little  episode: 
"It  is  said,  though  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  story, 
that  in  one  of  his  earliest  visits,  as  he  walked  from 
the  station  with  the  vicar,  the  late  Archbishop  met  a 
mechanic  walking  with  his  son.  The  mechanic 
glanced  at  the  commanding  figure  and  the  resolute 
face  and  made  no  sigTi.  The  boy  involuntaiily  touched 
his  cap  in  respect;  years  had  not  yet  taught  him  how 
his  class,  received  a  stranger  if  they  had  the  chance. 
But  the  Archbishop  had  not  passed  a  step  or  two 
when  he  heard  the  paternal  hand  fall  heavily  on  the 
lad's  head.  '  If  I  sees  thee  touching  thy  cap  again  to 
a  parson,  my  lad,  I'll  give  thee  some'at  to  remember 
a  parson  by.'" 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  AT  HOME. 

Sheffield  was  the  scene  of  the  first  and  greatest  tri- 
umph of  his  career.  He  addressed  the  workmen  for 
the  first  time  from  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  subse- 
quently met  them  in  a  piablic  meeting,  where  he 
achieved  a  gi-eat  personal  triumph.  As  an  archbishop 
he  was  indefatigable.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  account  the  article  gives  of  the  Archbishop 
in  his  private  life,  his  tenderness  in  his  family  and  his 
unflinching  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  public  duty. 
"  What  he  was  behind  the  veil,  how  humble  a  Chris- 
tian before  God,  and  how  little  uplifted  by  his  brilliant 
career;  how  sensitive  while  he  seemed  hard;  how  de- 
vout and  spiritual  while  he  seemed  practical;  how 
liberal,  nay,  munificent,  in  his  private  charities — all 
this  is  hardly  matter  for  these  pages,  though  it  has 
to.  be  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would 
form  a  true  conception  of  what  he  was.  A  more 
elaborate  Life  may  some  day  give  his  picture  at  greater 
length;  meanwhile,  we  believe  this  slight  sketch  to  be 
&  fjiitliful  likeness  enough  in  miniature.  He  was 
loyal  from  his  very  heart  to  his  Church,  as  he  con- 
ceived and  understood  her;  he  was  a  strong  Arch- 
bishop; he  had  a  powerful  intellect,  a  determined 
will,  and  a  most  tender  heart." 


DR.   RICHARDSON  ON  CHLOROFORM  AND 
INFLUENZA. 

DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  in  the  Asclepiad  for 
April,  has  two  papers  of  interest  to  others  be- 
sides the  medical  faculty.  The  first  treats  of  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  death  from  chloroform,  the 
other  is  devoted  to  the  disciassion  of  influenza.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  muscular  and  athletic  persons 
are  much  more  easily  chloroformed  than  persons  with 
weak,  sensitive  natures,  vdth  refined  and  highly  cul- 
tivated minds.  With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  dilation  and  weakening  of  the  heart  he  does 
not  think  there  is  exceptional  danger  in  administering 
chloroform.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  dryness 
of  the  air  in  which  the  chloroform  is  administered, 
for  the  moister  the  air  the  more  dangerous  the  effect 
of  chloroform.     The  safest  average  temperature  is 


In  Frank  Leslie's  Monthhj  for  May,  Mrs.  Leslie  de- 
scribes a  specdal  trip  of  fifty-two  delegates  from 
twenty-two  press  clubs  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
United  States,  who  traveled  in  a  special  train  with 
itft  palace  cars  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
back  again  in  twenty-five  days,  traveUng  8,676  miles. 


DR.   B.    W.    RICHARDSON, 

from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  paper  is  the 
repiint  of  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Richardson  delivered 
as  far  back  as  1870. 

The  other  paper  is  newer  and  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
cent epidemic  of  influenza,  which  he  declares  is  more 
correctly  called  nuoparesis.  He  thinks  that  it  is  en- 
tirely a  mistake  to  attribute  influenza  to  microbes. 
He  has  induced  it  many  times  by  simply  making 
animals  breathe  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
ozone.  The  action  of  ozone  produces  symptoms  very 
near  akin  to  those  of  influenza.  After  breathing  an 
ozonized  atmosphere  you  feel  as  if  you  had  taken  a 
very  severe  cold,  you  have  a  bad  headache,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  nervous  depression.  On  the  whole  he 
thinks  that  ozone  or  a  substance  like  it  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  influenza.  It  acts  with 
varjdng  intensity  of  force  in  all  climates,  but  its  action 
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is  more  rapid  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  :  "  There 
are  two  remarkable  facts  which  have  been  generally 
commented  npon,  and  are  trnly  significant.  The  fiist 
is  the  comparative  immunity  of  children  and  young 
people  fi'om  the  attacks  of  the  disease  ;  the  second  is 
the  freiiuent  escape  from  any  special  outbreak  of  the 
affection  amongst  those  who  live  in  insanitary  places. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  common  victims,  and  the 
^•ictims  who  have  shown  the  largest  mortality,  have 
been  they  who.  having  gi-own  enfeebled  under  the 
protection  of  personal  comforts  required  by  age, 
mental  work,  or  enervation  of  luxury,  have  failed, 
through  their  weakened  nervoiis  system,  to  meet  the 
depression  that  has  come  across  their  path.  The 
cause  at  work,  that  is  to  say,  is  one  that  sweeps  down 
the  people  of  all  classes  in  whom  the  nervous  powers 
are  lowest,  so  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  test  of 
sound  nervous  vitality  than  the  escape  from  an  attack 
of  influenza  when  it  is  prevalent  in  its  acute  form." 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  if  we  could  solve  the 
mj'stery  why  a  man  takes  cold,  and  why  he  recovers 
from  a  cold,  the  influenza  would  be  no  mystery. 
Colds  are  the  origins  of  three-fourths  of  our  acute 
diseases,  but  their  coming  and  going  is  an  entire 
mystery  which  medical  science  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  solve. 


WHAT  CAN  MEDICINE  DO? 

THERE  is  a  translation  of  a  German  aiiicle  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Nothnagel,  of  Vienna,  on  "  The  Lixaitations  of  the 
Healing  Art."  He  caUs  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  strides  in  medicinal 
art  which  the  last  half  century  has  seen,  it  remains 
true  that  neither  antisepsis  nor  any  other  of  the  new 
discoveries  enable  a  physician  to  really  heal  a  patho- 
logical distui"bance,  in  the  sense  of  restoring  the  de- 
ranged tissues  to  their  normal  state.  ' '  For  a  tumor 
or  an  abscess  can  no  more  be  made  to  go  backward  at 
this  time  than  formerly;  the  exsection  and  opening  of 
them  are  not  synonjTnous  vdth  a  real  ciire.  And  as 
with  supei-ficial  lesions  and  those  arising  from  exter- 
nal causes,  so  it  is  with  those  in  the  interior  organ- 
ism, out  of  whatever  causes  they  may  have  orig- 
inated. In  an  ulceration  of  the  bowels  a  case  may  be 
speeded  by  a  series  of  appropriate  measures  to  the  ex- 
tent that  further  injuries  may  be  prevented,  but  the 
restoration  of  the  injured  parts  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  them.  On  the  bursting  of  the  blood  vessel 
and  the  lesion  of  the  brain  substance  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  suitable  preventives  to  limit  the  congestion 
of  the  brain;  but  no  measure  of  the  surgeon  hiistens 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or  the  adhesion  of  the 
divided  nerve  substance." 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  the  physician  has  still  be- 
fore him  the  marvelous  results  which  can  come  from 
symptomatic  treatments.  "  In  this  the  healing  art  is 
not  only  capable  of  extraordinary  progress,  but  is 
actually  advancing  in  an  encouraging  degree.  Since 
Griesinger  lamented,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  doctor 
was  heljiless  in  the  heat  of  fever,  we  can  now,  by  the 


cold  water  ti-eatment  and  a  nirmber  of  strong  anti- 
pjTetics,  keep  a  typhus  patient  almost  continuously 
at  the  normal  temperature.  Recent  years  have  fur- 
nished numerous  .soporifics  and  antiseptics,  pilocar- 
pine and  cocaine  and  others,  and  the  present  is  equally 
fri:itful  in  the  introduction  of  spnptomatic  methods." 
At  present  investigators  are  making  their  particular 
study  the  cure  of  bacterial  diseases,  which  are  already 
under  way,  the  stopping  of  infections  in  their  early 
stages,  and  especially  the  means  of  warding  them  off. 


PIERRE  LOTI, 
The  Latest  French  Academician. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  for  March  opens  with  an 
appreciative  article  on  the  new  Academician 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Antoine  Albalat.  While  some 
vrriters  only  become  popular  after  their  reception 


PIERRE  LOTI. 

into  the  Academj-,  it  was  Loti's  popularity  which 
secured  his  entrance  into  that  august  body.  He  pro- 
vided the  jaded  literary  palate  of  France  with  a  new 
sensation.  We  were  so  tired  of  country-house  ele- 
gance and  bourgeois  idealism  that  the  public  at  once 
fell  in  love  with  these   strange   and  disconcerting 
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books.  Pierre  Loti  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent literary  personalities  of  France,  one  of  the  four 
or  five  writers  who  command  admiration  by  the 
magic  of  their  pen.  The  Academy  has  this  time 
drawn  neither  a  savant  nor  a  mathematician  nor  a 
financier,  but  a  veritable  artist,  a  prose  writer  who  is  a 
great  poet,  a  litterateur  who  has  put  into  his  books 
the  sincerity  of  a  confession. 

THE    ETERNAL    COMMONPLACE    OP    HUMANITY. 

Of  all  human  passions  love  is  certainly  the  most 
violent  and  the  most  natural.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  experience  love,  but  everj'  one  realizes  it 
through  the  imagination  ;  if  one  has  not  lived  it,  it  is 
not  rare  to  have  dreamed  it.  One  may  make  an  effort 
to  understand  avarice  and  ambition ;  love  can  be 
understood  by  all.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
success  of  a  dramatist  or  novelist  depends  on  the  sort 
of  feeling  he  shows  for  love.  The  author  of  "  Pechem- 
dTslande"  has  subjugated  the  public  by  the  new 
aspect  of  love  which  he  has  introduced  into  the 
novel. 

THE    POET    OF    LOSS    AND    PARTESfO. 

If  it  is  true  that  what  the  generality  of  readers 
seek  before  all  things  is  emotion,  the  best  means  of 
moving  them  is  to  convulse  their  hearts  with  regret 
and  pity  by  showing  us  love  as  a  cause,  not  of  joy, 
but  of  tears.  This  is  what  Loti  has  done.  Instead 
of  the  love  which  ends  well,  as  in  comedies,  instead 
of  the  love  which  is  amusing,  or  furnishes  exciting 
dramatic  action,  as  in  the  regular  novel,  Loti  gives  us 
the  love  which  comes  to  nothing  or  ends  badly,  just 
as  it  is  in  real  life.  His  conception  of  love  is  the 
result  of  his  conception  of  life.  The  impossibility  of 
love,  the  suffering  that  comes  in  and  by  love  —  these 
form  Loti's  specialty,  the  point  which  explains  his 
effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  which  in  estimating 
him  must  be  placed  even  before  his  intense  exoticism. 
Diminish  the  exotic  coloring  tiU  it  is  nothing  but  the 
merest  indication  of  landscape,  and  the  charm  of  his 
books  will  still  be  pennanent  through  the  deep,  pierc- 
ing pain  and  the  unspeakable  sadness  which  he  puts 
into  his  conception  of  love. 

"TOUT    PASSE,    TOUT   CASSE,    TOUT    LASSE." 

Loti  is  the  great  painter  of  the  things  that  die,  of 
short-lived  happiness,  of  half -seen  realities.  The 
pains  of  which  his  work  is  composed  are  the  short- 
ness of  dreams,  the  emptiness  of  the  heart,  the 
uprootings  of  passion,  the  breaking  off  of  tenderness. 
No  one  else  ever  showed  so  cruelly  the  transitory  ele- 
ment in  love,  the  hindrances  to  a  serious  tie  in  a  per- 
ishable affection.  Never  had  the  aspirations  of  pas- 
sion been  hampered  with  so  many  accumulated  obsta- 
cles, such  helplessness,  such  sobs.  He  does  not 
describe  the  failing  of  love  through  human  fickleness 
or  weakness,  but  he  shows  it  set  at  nought  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  cruelty  of  things.  It  is  not  the 
falsehood  of  love  that  is  aiTaigned,  but  the  falsehood 
of  life.  His  characters  love  whole-heartedly  and  for 
ever,  up  to  death  and  beyond  it.  Everywhere  —  in 
Japan,  as  in  "  Madam  Chrysanthum,"  in  Senegal,  in 
the  "Roman  d'un  Spahi,"  in  Oceania  (" Mariage  de 


Loti"),  in  Brittany  ("Pgcheur  dTslande"),  at  Con- 
stantinople ("Aziyade")  —  the  same  stoiy  of  a  love 
between  arrival  and  departure  —  a  love  with  no 
future  and  no  morrow.  He  paints  the  suffering  of 
love  and  pitiless  separation. 

THE  VALUE  OP  LOCAL  COLOR. 

This  style  of  treatment  would  have  been  qtiite  suf- 
ficient to  insure  a  favorable  reception  for  novels  of 
every-day  subjects  and  surroundings,  but  the  author 
of  the  "Japonneries  d'Automne"  has  still  further 
idealized  love  by  giving  us  foreign  scenes  and  foreign 
characters.  "Paul  et  Virginie"  and  "Atala"  have 
already  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  stories  mov- 
ing in  a  foreign  milieu.  Loti  has  improved  on  their 
method :  he  not  only  gives  us  the  tropical  back- 
ground, but  emphasizes  the  attraction  between  a  man 
and  woman  of  different  races  —  a  soldier  and  a 
negress,  a  Japanese  and  a  European,  a  Tahitian  and 
a  French  officer,  an  Englishman  and  a  harem  woman. 
We  remember  the  striking  effect  produced  by  these 
strange  histories  on  readers  accustomed  to  the  Paris- 
ian commonplaces  of  mondain  novels.  How  we 
loved  them,  these  unexpected  heroines!  —  how  their 
tears  have  made  us  weep !  how  eagerly  we  have 
looked  into  the  depths  of  their  souls  ! 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN   IN  LITERATURE. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  sea  as 
only  a  sailor  can.  The  influence  of  professions  in 
literature  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  many  men  who  have  a  trade  will  not  or  cannot 
write.  Can  you  imagine  the  fresh  and  original  sensa- 
tions we  might  get  from  a  fisherman,  a  mechanic,  an 
aeronaut,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  artist !  Fancy 
a  miner  having  talent  enough  to  write  "  Germinal," 
an  engineer  producing  "  La  Bete  Humaine,"  a  clown 
"  Zemganno."  What  resources  might  literature  not 
create  for  itself  if  it  became  professional  I  Men  of 
letters  in  general  are  of  no  trade.  Loti  is  one  of  the 
first  to  have  a  profession  and  describe  to  us  its  emo- 
tions and  its  troubles.  Like  Fromentin  and  Gautier, 
he  is  the  type  of  the  artist  traveler.  Only  Fromentin 
and  Gautier  contented  themselves  with  color  and  de- 
scription, while  Loti  lives  through  all  the  forms  of 
life,  love,  passion,  mourning,  maternity,  betrothal. 
Fromentin  was  a  calm  and  measui-ed  classicist — Gau- 
tier, intellectually  a  romanticist.  Loti  is  a  powerful 
realist,  an  unquiet,  tormented  soul,  who  has  put  bis 
very  heart  into  his  works. 

LOTl'S  FEELING  FOR  NATURE. 

With  Loti,  Nature  is  closely  connected  with  love  ; 
it  is  the  background  of  all  his  scenes,  the  substance 
of  his  books.  Very  often  he  dispenses  vdth  a  plot  in 
order  to  describe  Nature  only,  as  in  "  An  Maroc." 
The  intensity  with  which  he  presents  images  to  our 
minds  comes  of  observation  at  first  hand,  of  notes 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  more  especially  of  a  personal 
sensitiveness  continually  sharpened  by  the  new  sets  of 
landscapes  and  models  encountered  in  the  coTirse  of 
his  naval  career.  His  talent  has  kept  yoking  because 
he  has  continually  had  fresh  matter  before  him.  It 
was  the  want  of  a  horizon  that  sterilized  Flaubert. 
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IS  HE  A  MATERIALIST? 

The  pessiinism  which  constantly  recurs  in  his 
works,  especially  in  "  Mon  Frere  Yves,"  and  the  bit- 
ter skepticism  which  reveals  itself  in  "  Aziyade,"  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  liis  vagrant  career,  his  pre- 
mature experiences  of  the  nothingness  of  human 
passions,  the  inexorable  necessity  of  partings,  and  the 
melancholy  of  the  wanderer. 

Such  as  he  is,  with  his  pessimism,  his  impulsive- 
ness, and  his  fits  of  despair,  Pien-e  Loti  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  personal  writers  of  our 
day.  Whatever  it  is  that  constitutes  his  peculiar  and 
indefinable  charm,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in 
literature  ;  and  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  have 
called  forth  Alphonse  Daudet's  ejaculation  :  "  Quel 
est  done  V extraordinaire  gargon  qui  me  donne  une 
sensation  par eille  ?  " 

AN   ENTHUSIASTIC    SPENCERIAN. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  a  paper  on 
"Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Synthetic  Philosophy," 
which  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  sounds.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of 
scientific  thought  before  Spencer  entered  the  arena, 
and  of  the  formative  influences  which  molded  his  in- 
tellect in  preparation  for  the  present  vast  endeavor — 
the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy."  The  overthrow  of  the 
old  cosmology  had  ushered  in  a  chaotic  period  of 
transition.  Men  suddenly  stopped  believing  that  the 
world  had  been  manufactured  out  of  hand  just  ex- 
actly so  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  Science  had 
destroyed  the  special  creation  hypothesis  ;  but  science 
had  been  destructive  only.  There  was  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  comfortable  old  theory.  It  was 
here  that  Herbert  Spencer  stepped  in — at  first  ten- 
tatively and  inadequatel}',  in  such  early  efforts  as 
"  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  showing  in- 
variable laws  of  social  conformity,  and  afterward 
with  gradually  increasing  strength  and  authority,  un- 
til now  we  behold  him  on  the  eve  of  binding  together 
whatever  of  Truth  we  have  painfully  achieved,  in  the 
"  Philosophy." 

We  have  not  space  to  go  with  Mr.  Hudson  into 
Spencer's  "  periods  "  and  "  phases  :  "  it  is  interesting 
— as  personalities  are  always  interesting — to  note  the 
vigorous,  though  dignified,  denial  on  Mr.  Hudson's 
part  of  the  criticisms  which  place  Spencer  in  Dar- 
win's train,  in-stead  of  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
fight  for  scientific  truth.  This  vsriter  indignantly  re- 
pudiates quotations  which  he  cites  from  our  Colonel 
Higginson,  from  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  from  the  Frenchman,  Mr.  Taine,  assign- 
ing to  Spencer  the  task  of  merely  grouping  and  apply- 
ing the  generalizations  of  Darwin. 

"  Now  all  this,  to  the  extent  to  which,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  it  relegates  to  Mr.  Spencer  merely  the 
labors  of  an  adapter,  enlarger,  or  popularizer  of  other 
men's  thoughts,  is  entirely  false  and  unfounded — 
ludicrously  false  and  unfoimded,  as  the  general  sur- 
vey of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  which  we  have  just 


taken  shows  beyond  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
So  far  from  seeming  '  rather  absurd '  [Higginson's 
expression]  to  credit  to  Mr.  Spencer  any  great  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  formulatin  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  ;  so  far  from  his  being  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  a  pupil  or  unattached  follower  of  Darvdn, 
we  have  seen  that  he  worked  his  own  way  inde- 
pendently from  a  different  starting-point,  and  through 
an  entirely  dissimilar  course  of  investigation,  to  a 
conception  of  evolution  as  a  universal  process  under- 
lying all  phenomena  whatsoever,  before  Darvrin  him- 
self had  made. public  his  special  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  organic  world." 


A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

THE  most  interesting  scientific  article  in  the  quar- 
terlies is  the  first  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  for 
April  on  the  "Ice  Age  in  North  America."  The 
viriter  tells  in  a  vivid  and  gi-aphic  way  the  story  of  a 
great  catastrophe,  the  nearness  of  which  to  our  pres- 
ent time  is  not  realized  by  the  majority  of  ordinary 
men. 

AN  ICE  FLOOD. 

It  is  not  more  than  10,000  years  ago  since  the  whole 
of  North  America  and  Northern  Europe  emerged 
from  beneath  a  deluge  of  ice,  which  seems  to  have 
slain  out  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  remorselessly 
as  Noah's  flood.    The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says  : 

"  The  chipped  flint  implement-makers  perished  with 
their  contemporaries,  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  sable-toothed  tiger,  and  left  the 
globe  to  be  repeopled  by  the  polished  stone- working 
or  Neolithic  progenitors  of  its  actual  inhabitants. 
The  gap  between  the  two  races  is  conspicuous,  and 
has  not  yet  been  archaeologically  bridged.  A  catas- 
trophe is  indicated;  and  a  catastrophe  by  water. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  science;  how  singularly  it 
harmonizes  with  the  biblical  nairative  is  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out.'' 

THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  destruction  of  the  Antediluvians  who  lived 
before  the  Ice  Age  set  in  was  accomplished  much 
further  back;  the  date  6000  B.  c.  represents  the  end 
of  the  Ice  Age,  not  its  beginning.  How  it  was  that 
ice  submerged  the  world  no  one  seems  to  be  exactly 
able  to  say,  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
has  been  obtained  by  the  geological  research  of  the 
present  century.  Before  this  devastating  deluge  oi 
ice  set  in — 

"  Trees  reigned  vvithout  interruption,  in  north  tem- 
perate and  Polar  regions,  throughout  the  vast  expanse 
of  tertiary  time.  Palms  and  cycads  then  sprang  up 
in  the  room  of  oaks  and  beeches  in  England;  turtles 
and  crocodiles  haunted  English  rivers  and  estuaries; 
lions,  elephants,  and  hyenas  roamed  at  large  over 
English  dry  land.  Anthropoid  apes  lived  in  Germany 
and  France,  fig  and  cinnamon  trees  flourished  in 
Dantzic;  in  Greenland,  up  to  seventy  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, magnolias  bloomed,  and  vines  ripened  their 
fruit;   while  in  Spitzbergen,  and  even  in  Grinnell 
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Land,  wnthin  little  more  than  eight  degrees  of  the  pole, 
swani])-cypresses  and  walnuts,  cedars,  limes,  planes 
and  poplars  grew  freely." 

THE  DEVASTATING  GLACIER. 

For  sotne  reason  or  other  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally fell  and  great  glaciers  forming  in  the  northern 
regions,  the  highlands  of  Canada  and  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cles, submerged  Northern  Europe  and  reduced  Canada 
and  half  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  condition 
of  Greenland.  Those  who  see  glaciers  to-day  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  enormous  possibihties  of  semi- 
fluid ice.  Only  in  Alaska,  where  the  Muir  glacier 
empties  itself  into  the  Muir  inlet  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
feet  a  day,  can  we  form  any  idea  of  the  glacier  as  a 
destructive  agency.  This  glacier  empties  two  hun- 
di-ed  million  cubic  feet  of  ice  into  the  sea  every  day, 
that  is  to  say  45,000  tons  of  ice  fall  into  the  water 
every  minute  in  avalanches  with  detonations  which 
sound  like  the  booming  of  a  canonnade.  The  very 
earth  seems  to  tremble,  and  the  sea  boils  and  foams 
with  the  continual  discharge  of  fresh  icebergs. 

TRACES  OF  THE  ICE  FLOOD. 

"  From  observations  upon  living  glaciers,"  says 
Dr.  Wright,  "  and  from  the  known  nature  of  ice,  we 
may  learn  to  recognize  the  track  of  a  glacier  as  read- 
ily and  unmistakably  as  we  would  the  familiar  foot- 
prints of  an  animal."  By  the  effects  of  ice-grinding, 
rocks  are  smoothed  and  polished,  rounded  and  mam- 
milated.     They  are,  moreover,  striated. 

"  These  may  be  called  glacial  hieroglyphics;  glacial 
deposits  are  equally  distinctive.  They  are  of  three 
principal  kinds — ground  moraine,  terminal  moraine, 
and  erratic  boulders. 

"The  heights  to  which  the  ice-flood  rose  are  fre- 
quently self -registered  on  the  mountains  which  once 
breasted  its  flow.  They  serve,  in  Dr.  Wright's  phrase, 
as  'glaciometers.'  Thus  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
ice  was  a  mile  thick  in  New  England  and  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  date  of  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  the 
United  States  can  scarcelj',  then,  be  placed  earlier 
than  6000  B.  c.  For  it  was,  we  repeat,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ice  that  set  the  chronometer  of  the 
Falls  going. 

' '  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  indeed,  constitute  in  them- 
selves, in  Dr.  Wright's  apt  phrase,  '  a  glacial  chro- 
nometer. ' " 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ICE  ON  THE  WORLD. 

It  was  this  tremendous  agency  of  glacial  action 
that  gave  us  Northwest  America  as  we  have  it  at 
present. 

"  The  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Far  West  is  an 
endowment  from  vanished  glaciers." 

The  world  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  old  times.  The  mountains  stood  higher  and 
the  glaciers  forming  on  their  slopes  crumpled  the 
earth  in  beneath  their  weight.  The  eaith  crust  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  ice  armor. 
About  six  million  square  miles  were  covered  with  ice 
varying  in  thickness  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.    Taking 


it  only  at  half  a  mile  in  height  the  weight  per  square 
mile  was  no  less  than  two  thousand  million  of  tons — 

"And  the  whole  of  this  enormous  mass  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  ocean,  its  differential  effect  in  pro- 
ducing change  of  level  was  doiibled.  The  ice-cum- 
bered land  accordinglj^  went  down,  like  an  overladen 
ship,  until  it  was  awash  with  the  waves,  and  sea- 
shells  were  deposited  along  coast  fringes  above  che 
drift.     Then,  as  the  ice  melted,  recovery  ensued." 

The  whole  article  is  full  of  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive reading,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search.   

THERE  WERE  GIANTS  IN  THOSE  DAYS. 

ONE  of  the  excellent  things  about  modern  science 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  verif  jdng  the  de- 
lightful old  nursery  tales.  Before  very  long  the  most 
superior  person  will  not  be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the 
stories  of  giants,  dragons  and  ogres  which  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  pabulam  of  our  childhood.  Mrs. 
Besant,  -wTiting  in  Lucifer  says  : 

"  For  nine  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  digging  in  various  parts  of  Western 
America,  and  it  has  brought  to  the  surface  and 
jointed  together  some  most  remarkable  relics  of  the 
olden  time.  In  Colorado  large  numbers  of  fossils 
have  been  found,  among  others  the  bones  of  titano- 
saurs,  animals  which  grew  to  a  length  of  sixty -five 
feet,  and  of  iguanodons,  which  walked  erect  on  their 
hind  legs  wath  a  strong  tail  as  the  completion  of  a 
tripod,  and,  with  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet, 
browsed  comfortably  on  treetops.  A  Wyoming  bron- 
tosaurus,  wliich  had  considerately  left  in  the  rock 
that  hardened  round  it  a  perfect  mold  of  one  of  its 
eyeballs,  raeasured  sixty  feet  in  length  and  stood 
fifteen  feet  high.  The  mosasaurus,  a  swimming 
lizard,  extended,  on  the  lakes  tlu-ough  which  it  swam, 
a  length  of  eighty  feet,  while  a  flying  dragon  with  a 
wing-spread  of  twenty-five  feet  is  contributed  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  air.  Strange  must  the  earth  have 
looked  in  those  far  off  days,  millions  of  years  ago,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  whence  have  come  down  the  tales  of 
terrible  dragons  and  other  monsters,  lone  survivors  of 
an  ancient  past,  the  terror  of  pettier  times.  All  living 
things  have  behind  them  gigantic  ancestors.  All? 
All  except  men,  says  Western  Science. 

"  And  why  not  men  also,  an  it  please  you  ?  Why 
should  man  alone  look  back  to  no  giant  ancestry  ? 
When  the  titanosaurs  cropped  archaic  Equisetum,* 
was  there  no  giant  man  to  face  the  giant  brute? 
There  seems  no  reason  to  thus  separate  man  in  his 
physical  evolution  from  the  rest  of  Nature,  and  East- 
em  Science  knows  of  no  such  irrational  lacuna.  It 
shows  us  man,  vast  as  his  surroundings,  towering  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  more,  corresponding,  as  he 
ever  has  done,  with  the  physical  conditions  around 
him.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  giant  tombs 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  from  Germany  to  Peru, 
by  the  mighty  monoliths  of  Stonehenge,  Camac,  and 
many  another  spot,  to  say  nothing  of  the  huge  statues 
at  Easter  Island,  or  of  universal  human  tradition." 
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In  tlie  Ctflifomian  Illustrated  Magazine  there  are 
some  illustrations  of  these  admirable  animals,  to 
whose  existence  Mrs.  Besant  calls  attention.  The 
artist  of  the  Calif ornian  illustrates  his  paper  with 
the  accompanj-ing  sketch  of  the  skeleton  of  an  amphi- 
coelias.  The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  James  Urwin 
Culver,  gives  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  defunct  animals. 

"Imagine  a  kangaroo,  thirty  feet  long,  its  back 
studded  with  enonnous  spines,  some  four  feet  across, 
its  tail  covered  with  a  double  row  of  sharp  spines. 
Cover  the  entire  body  with  a  coat  of  mail,  arm  the 
mouth  with  a  bony  beak  and  some  conception  of  this 
huge  beast  may  be  obtained.  Its  hind  legs  were 
much  longer  than  the  front  ones,  so  that  it  could  raise 
up  and  rest  on  these  and  its  tail  as  pillars  of  support. 
Its  head  was  wonderfully  small,  the  most  diminutive 
in  propoiiion  to  the  size  of  the  body  known,  wliile, 
wonder  of  wonders,  it  had  what  scientific  men  con- 
sider a  second  brain  in  its  pelvis,  an  expansion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  forming  an  object  or  second  brain  nearly 
ten  times  as  large,  as  the  brain  proper.  When  the 
Hypsirhophus  was  attacked  few  creatures  cotdd  make 
so  \igorous  a  defense.  A  single  blow  of  the  long  tail 
would  di'ive  the  double  row  of  bony  bayonets  through 
the  enemy,  while  the  enormous  spines  added  not  a 
little  in  repelling  an  attack.  The  giant  Amphicoelias 
that  crawled  slowly  and  hea\'ily  out  of  the  water  in 
the  direction  of  their  homes,  a  mountain  of  flesh 
weighing  posibly  twenty  tons,  four  or  five  feet  taller 
than  the  tallest  elephant,  and  dragging  along  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  flesh.  There  was  the  buoyant  Cama- 
rasauriis,  seventy-five  feet  long,  a  snake  in  appearance, 
with  long  legs,  floating  or  wading  along,  buoyed  up 
by  the  curious  air  cells  in  its  backbone.  Among  the 
remarkable  ardmals  of  the  time  was  a  leaping 
lizard,  the  Laelaps,  that  stood  twenty-fi\*9  feet  high 
and  could  cover  nearly  one  hundred  feet  at  a  bound. 
To  render  it  light  its  bones  were  hollow;  sharp  teeth 
and  claws  made  it  a  formidable  beast.  The  Agathau- 
mas  was  higher  than  Jumbo  and  longer  than  two 
Jumbos  placed  in  a  row,  and  besides  the  horns  as  a 
defen.se,  it  was  covered  with  a  protective  armor." 

On  the  whole,  while  we  are  glad  that  these  crea- 
tures so  dear  to  the  nursery  actually  existed,  we  are 
not  very  sorry  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  at 
present  in  museums. 

KARL  LOEWE  AND  HIS  BALLADS.       • 

IN  Heft  10  of  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart) 
there  is  an  interesting  sketch  by  Martin  Phidde- 
mann  of  Karl  Loewe,  the  composer  of  a  number  of 
stirring  ballads,  together  with  portraits  and  brief  no- 
tices of  well-known  baritones  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  Loewe's  works,  and  who  include  most 
of  them  in  their  repertoire.  The  Schlesinger  Musical 
In.stitute  of  Berlin  has  published  two  volumes  con- 
taining thirteen  of  the  most  popular  of  Loewe's  bal- 
lads, with  English  and  German  words. 

Loewe  (1796-1869)  is  decribed  as  the  creator  of  the 
art  ballad,  that  is,  he  gave  it  such  perfect  form  in 
music  that  his  works  have  been  the  models  for  all 


subsequent  composers  of  ballad  music.  None,  how- 
ever, have  succeeded  so  well  in  representing  in  tone 
the  mysterious,  the  ghostly,  or  the  eerie  ;  and  Loewe, 
when  he  sang  his  songs,  being  master  of  the  words, 
reflected  the  whole  action  of  the  story  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  and  in  the  timbre  of  his  voice.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  his  ballads  demand  serious  study 
and  an  intelligent  accompanist ;  and,  though  the  pro- 
gressive narration  and  the  dramatic  action  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  expressed  in  the  accompaniment, 
those  who  do  not  understand  Gei-man  will  find  that  it 
adds  greatly  to  their  interest  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
story  in  the  English  rendering  of  the  original  Gei-man 
words,  which  are  by  Herder,  Goethe,  and  others.  The 
only  pity  is  that  Mr.  Albert  B.  Bach,  of  Edinburgh, 
should  have  made  a  selection  and  not  a  complete  edi- 
tion ;  for  in  the  two  volumes  he  has  edited,  many  of 
the  most  stin-ing  of  the  ballads  have  had  to  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Albert  Bach,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author 
of  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject,  entitled, 
"The  Art  Ballad,  Loewe  and  Schubert,"  which  is 
being  translated  into  Gennan.  In  that  book  he  has 
dealt  minutely  vnth  Loewe  and  the  conception  of  his 
ballads. 

The  career  of  Loewe  seems  to  have  been  very  un- 
eventful. He  took  no  pains  to  assert  his  genius  as  a 
composer  in  his  life-time ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
nature  seems  to  have  revolted  against  every  form  of 
self-advertisement.  That  may  account  for  the  lack 
of  interest  in  liis  works  for  some  years  after  liis 
death.  Of  late,  however,  his  posthumous  fame  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  Germany,  England  and 
America.  He  was  'mly  twenty -two  when  he  created 
"  Edward,"  and  "  The  ErlMng  " — achievements  which 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  surpassed.  His  mother, 
who  used  to  amuse  him  on  winter  evenings  by  telling 
him  old  tales  and  legends,  awakened  his  imagination 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  owed  some  of  his  happiest 
inspirations  to  the  Scottish  ballad  poetry.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  "Archibald  Doiiglas"  and  "Ed- 
ward," as  well  as  "Odin's  Ride  over  the  Sea"  are* 
gi'eat  favorites  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  pathetic 
is  ' '  The  Lost  Daughter. " 

Among  the  most  famous  interpreters  of  Loewe's 
music  are  Eugen  Gura,  Paul  Bulss,  and  Josef 
Waldner  in  Germany,  and  Albert  B.  Bach  and 
Herr  Henschel  in  England.  Each  of  these  baritones 
is  appreciated  for  his  rendering  of  certain  of  the 
songs,  biat  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  can  surpass 
Herr  Henschel  in  "The  Erlkmg."  Within  the  last 
few  years  Loewe  Societies  have  been  foiuided.  There 
is  one  at  Berlin,  instituted  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Pastor  Max  Runze,  also  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  Loewe  literature.  Gura  and  Bach  have  been 
enabled  to  give  Loewe  recitals,  thus  proving  that  the 
composer  is  many-sided  enough  not  to  weary,  though 
a  whole  evening  be  devoted  to  his  works. 


Mr.  Massingham's  paper  on  the  Daily  Telegraph 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series  which  he  is  writing  on  the  Great  London 
Dailies. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  OPIUM  JOINTS. 

THE  California)!  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May 
prints  a  valuable  article  on  "Opium  and  Its 
Votaries,"  by  F.  J.  Masters,  who  has  studied  the 
subject  in  San  Francisco  at  firs-t  hand.  An  added  air 
of  authority  is  given  to  the  paper  by  the  illustrations 
of  opium  dens  and  smokers  in  various  phases  of  di- 
lapidation. These  pictures  are  copies  of  flash-light 
photographs  taken  in  the  imderground  joints  of  San 
Francisco  by  a  party  which  the  magazine  sent  out  for 
that  puri)ose,  and  who,  backed  up  by  a  crack  detect- 
ive, accomplished  their  end.  in  spite  of  John  China- 
man's \agorous  remonstrances  against  being  "took" 
in  such  circumstances. 

While  the  opium  evil  is  a  huge  one  and  dreadful  in 
its  consequences,  the  immediate  physical  effects  of 
the  dnig,  Dr.  Masters  tells  us,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. "It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  a 
man  begins  to  smoke  the  dinig  he  begins  to  lose 
strength  and  waste  away.  Opium  is  no  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  the  widespread  misery  and  destitu- 
tion seen  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  China; 
but  the  concomitant  evils  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  direct  effects  upon  the  individual."  There 
are  degrees  of  opium,  and  the  peniu-ious  Chinaman 
can  often  onlj-  afford  to  smoke  a  vile  adulteration, 
which  is  doubly  ruinous. 

Dr.  Masters  describes  in  very  interesting  detail  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  the  San  Francisco  joints,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number:  "  In  China  the  most 
unbiased  and  trustworthy  opinions  give  thirty  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  confirmed  opium  sots.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  same  figures  will  hold  good  for  the 
Chinese,  in  San  Francisco,  thoiagh  Colonel  Bee,  the 
Chinese  ConsiQ,  plaices  the  percentage  much  lower." 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Chinese  who  use  the  demoralizing 
drug.  The  vice  is  spreading  among  Americans  to  a 
serious  extent.  But  they  do  not  go  to  the  joints.  "  If 
done  at  all,"  says  Dr.  Masters,  "it  miist  be  very  se- 
cretly. The  movements  of  white  people  aboiat  China- 
towTi  are  so  carefully  watched,  and  the  different  hells 
under  almost  half -hourly  surveillance,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  frequent  these  places  with- 
out soon  attracting  the  attention  of  the  police.  There 
is  plenty  of  smoldng  done  by  American  people,  but  it 
is  earned  on  in  private  houses  or  in  rooms  secretly 
kept  by  white  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  increase  of  the  tax 
on  oi)ium  it  continues  to  come  into  the  country  in 
greater  and  greater  quantities;  and  last  year,  under 
the  $12  per  ixjund  tax  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  im- 
portations amounted  to  63,189  pounds  of  prepared 
opium.  Crude  opium  is  not  imported  in  such  a  pro- 
portion as  formerly,  because  the  heavy  duties  make 
it  impo.ssible  to  manufacture  or  "cook"  the  product 
in  this  country'  and  compete  with  the  foreign  prepared 
variety.  But  this  fact  fosters  numerous  illicit  estab- 
lishments, which  now  and  then  come  to  light. 

In  San  Francisco  a  city  ordinance  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  selling  of  smoking  opium  by  a  high  license  pro- 
portional to  the  gross  business  done,  and  in  1889  another 


ordinance  made  it  "illegal  to  sell  any  extract  of  opium 
except  on  a  written  order  of  a  practicing  physician, 
and  requiring  that  the  amounts  sold,  with  the  name, 
sex,  color  and  residence  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
name  of  the  prescribing  physician,  be  entered  in  a 
book.  The  City  CouncU  tluis  passes  an  ordinance 
practically  declaring  a  business  illegal  which  it  has 
already  legalized,  and  from  which  it  is  not  ashamed 
to  di'aw  a  revenue." 

The  right  way  to  deal  with  the  problem,  Dr.  Mas- 
ters thinks,  is  to  follow  the  ad^dce  of  the  better  class 
of  Cliinese,  and  remove  prepared  opium  from  the 
tai-iff  Ust,  declare  it  contraband,  and  confiscate  it 
wherever  found. 

"  For  the  last  tlrirty  years,"  he  says,  "  from  pulpit, 
platform  and  press,  we  have  been  thundeiing  denun- 
ciations against  Great  Britain  for  importing  crude 
opimn  into  China  and  deriving  a  revenue  therefrom, 
which  some  have  called  a  revenue  of  blood,  and  yet 
during  the  last  eight  years  we  have  been  importing,  at 
this  port  alone,  half  a  million  pounds  of  opium,  pre- 
pared only  for  smoking  ptu-poses,  and  which  have 
brought  to  our  national  treasury  a  revenue  drawn 
from  human  vice  amounting  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  this  is  only  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
this  a  period,  it  wiU  be  observed,  marked  by  the  ex- 
action of  hea\'y  import  duties,  and  added  to  this  a 
steadily  decreasing  Chinese  population." 

The  disgusting  and  horrible  effects  of  regular  opium 
smoking  are  too  well  known  already,  and  that  part  of 
the  article  before  us  which  deals  with  them  scarcely 
adds  to  the  reputation  of  the  pernicious  drug.  But 
the  thought  of  the  introduction  of  the  habit  among 
Americans  must  be  a  potent  factor  in  our  ' '  Chinese 
Question,"  and  it  is  an  added  reason  why  that  prob- 
lem must  be  largely  solved  by  the  Americans  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

THE  most  striking  paper  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  May  is  on  the  ' '  Progress  of  the 
American  Republics,"  by  William  Eleroy  Curtis.  He 
speaks  of  the  oft-proposed  inter-continental  railway 
which  Mr.  Hinton  R.  Helper  tried  so  hard  and  so 
vainly  to  "boom"  thirteen  years  ago.  "Whoever 
builds  this  road  will  hold  the  key  to  the  treasures 
stored  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  continent,  and 
their  value  has  ftimished  food  for  three  centuries  of 
fable.  A  section  of  country  as  large  as  that  which 
si)reads  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lies  there  unoccupied  and  almost  unexplored. 
On  its  borders  are  rich  agricultural  lands,  fine  ranges, 
the  greatest  timber  resources  m  the  world,  and  the 
silver  and  gold  mines  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
What  exists  within  this  unknown  country  is,  of  course, 
only  a  subject  of  speculation,  but  the  further  man 
has  gone  the  greater  has  been  his  wonder." 

Concerning  our  recent  reciprocity  arrangements, 
Mr.  Cirrtis  says:  "  The  greatest  expectations  are  based 
upon  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  our  man- 
ufactured goods.    The  annual  imports  of  the  50,000,- 
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000  of  people  that  comprise  the  countries  and  colonies 
sonth  of  the  Giilf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande 
average  about  $600,000,000,  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  total  is  represented  by  manufactured  articles. 
The  Latin-American  people  have  never  been  and 
never  will  be  extensively  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. They  must  continue  to  buy  their  bread,  their 
wearing  apparel,  their  household  utensils  and  equip- 
ments, their  railway  supplies,  their  machinery  and 
implements,  and  every  other  form  of  manufactured 
goods ;  and  the  factories  of  the  United  States  can 
furnish  these  articles  as  well  as  the  factories  of 
Europe." 

A  FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

MW.  BENTZON  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
.  des  for  April  1  gives  an  interesting  summary 
and  criticism  of  "The  Light  that  Failed."  "It  is 
only  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,"  he  says,  "that 
Rudyard  Kipling's  name  has  been  known,  and  he 
is  already  celebrated.  His  short  sketches,  full  of 
manly  energy,  fire,  and  descriptive  and  dramatic 
power,  have  interested  hundreds  of  readers  in  Anglo- 
Indian  life:  just  as  Bret  Harte's  no  less  sober  and  no 
less  richly-colored  pictures  had  interested  the  whole 
world  in  Cahfomia.  Rudyard  Kipling  possesses,  in 
common  with  Bret  Harte,  the  rare  merit  of  having 
thoroughly  seen  and  closely  observed  what  he  paints. 
From  his  childhood  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
natives,  the  soldiers,  the  officers,  the  civil  function- 
aries, who  have  furnished  him  with  indisputable  new 
types. 

Imprudent  admirers  have  so  far  exaggerated  their 
enthusiasm  as  to  couple  with  the  great  name  of 
Dickens  the  name  of  this  young  man  of  twenty -three. 
The  comparison  cannot  possibly  be  maintained;  for, 
so  far  from  like  Dickens  letting  his  personality  be 
lost  in  that  of  his  characters,  Rudyard  Kipling  ex- 
hibits to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  artist  of  his 
age  and  standing  the  hypertrophy  of  the  Ego.  He 
is  always  perceptible  behind  his  heroes;  he  likes  to 
lend  them  his  own  characteristic  qualities,  among 
which  distrust  of  his  owti  powers  cannot  be  reck- 
oned. Moreover,  he  shows  no  solicitude  for  the  crea- 
tion of  sympathetic  characters;  truth — a  truth  which 
is  often  brutal — is  the  only  end  he  pursues.  But  he 
has  some  verve,  much  humor,  and  even  wit  {"beau- 
ccmp  dliumeur  et  inemed' esprit."  M.  Bentzon  must 
be  responsible  for  the  relative  estimate  of  the  facul- 
ties!),  an  easy,  naturally  incisive  style,  and  a  vivacity 
in  dialogue  which  makes  his  military  household  in 
"The  Gadsbys"  suggest  the  households  of  Gyp. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
translate  into  French  those  piquant  scenes. 

As  to  his  short  tales,  complete  in  a  few  pages,  such 
as  "The  Taking  of  Lung-tung-pen,"  or  "The  Man 
who  would  be  a  King."  they  simply  defy  tran.slation. 
Mrdvaney,  in  French,  would  lose  all  his  freedom  of 
motion — he  would  be  frozen  and  petrified,  as  much 
as  his  compatriot  Cameham,  the  extraordinary  vaga- 
bond who  returns  from  Kafiristan  with  Dravot's 
crowned  head  in  a  sack.    Never  has  fancy  been  car- 


ried further  than  in  this  last  story;  never  have  the 
wanderings  of  a  drunkard  appeared,  in  spite  of  all,  so 
probable;  but  if  one  wei-e  to  touch  this  fragile  tissue 
of  alcoholic  dreams  it  would  break  like  the  wiug  of 
a  buttei-fly  if  roughly  seized. 

"The  Light  that  Failed,"  M.  Bentzon  concludes, 
though  less  successful  artistically  than  Kipling's 
shorter  pieces,  is  none  the  less  a  work  full  of  passion 
and  intense  life.  However  highly  we  may  value 
the  short  story,  when  it  is  good,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  artist  who  excels  in  it  when  he  tries  another 
branch.  We  congratulate  him  especially  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  depended  entirely  on  the  charm  of 
exoticism,  and  made  it  his  only  object  to  astonish  us 
with  strange  facts  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
heroic-comic  adventures  of  Mulvaney  are  principally 
dedicated  to  the  English  army;  but  Dick's  dear- 
bought  pride,  and  Maisie's  unconscious  selfishness, 
love,  grief  and  pity,  are  of  all  countries.  Everywhere 
the  play  of  passion  is  the  same,  and  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  man  is  interested  in  the 
trioly  human,  without  caring  excessively  for  the 
"picturesque"  and  the  "exceptional." 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LONDON. 

TWO  articles  on  the  teaching  of  London  appear 
in  the  May  Contemporary  Review.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smith  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  technical  instruction; 
he  suggests  to  the  London  County  Council  the  ad- 
visability of  endeavoring  to  bring  up  London  to  the 
level  of  Birmingham  in  the  matter  of  secondary  classes 
and  technical  instruction.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that 
the  organization  of  the  continuation  of  education  is 
by  far  the  most  pressing  want  of  London.  After 
providing  for  making  the  secondary  classes  efficient, 
and  establishing  continuation  scholarships,  he  would 
have  the  County  Council  connect  its  network  of 
secondary  classes  with  the  higher  technical  colleges. 
He  would  hand  over  £10,000  to  provide  for  technical 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  evening  classes.  The 
series  of  trade  classes  should  be  multiplied  and  recog- 
nized as  a  necessary  part  of  industrial  training.  The 
kernel  of  Mr.  Smith's  scheme  is  the  creation  of  ad- 
visory committees  or  ' '  faculties  "  who  would  watch 
over  and  report  upon  the  work  done  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  get  the  best  work 
of  these  faculties,  they  might  be  paid  reasonable  fees 
for  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Bunting,  editor  of  the  Contemporary,  pleads 
for  the  establishment  of  a  popular  university  in  Lon- 
don : 

"  There  are  plenty  of  buildings  which  can  be  util- 
ized; what  is  wanting  is  good  organization,  a  central 
authority,  skilled,  determined,  and  endowed,  wliich 
shall  inspire,  regulate,  and  extend  all  this  scattered 
work — an  Educational  Council  for  London.  The  sug- 
gestion put  forward  in  this  paper  is  that  such  a  Coun- 
cil should  not  be  a  separate  body,  but  the  University 
itself.  Some  persons,  taking  too  academic  a  view, 
may  be  startled  at  such  a  proposal.  A  good  thing, 
they  will  say,  but  not  a  University." 


WILLIAM   DEAN    HOWELLS, 
THE  COSMOPOLITAN    MAGAZINE'S    NEW    EDITOR. 
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THE    COSMOPOLITAN    MAGAZINE— ITS    METHODS 
AND   ITS   EDITORS. 

THE  last  month  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  not  un- 
eventful histoiy  of  the  Conmoiwlitan  Magazine,  in 
that  it  saw  the  tirst  result  of  Mr.  Howells'  editorship. 
That  bright  monthly  had  already  won  much  favorable 

attention   by  the  plucky  race  it 

has  nm  ^-ith  its  older  rivals  in  -—-•--.».■-■■.•—.---, 
the  field  of  aesthetic  periodical  lit- 
eratui-e.  With  Mr.  Howells  on  its 
literary  staff  it  challenges  the  at- 
tention anew.  For,  while  the 
work  of  our  novelist  does  not  ap- 
peal to  just  those  sides  of  human 
nature  which  would  respond  with 
universal  and  rhapsodic  hero- 
worship,  it  remains  incontestably 
true  that  he  represents,  better 
than  any  other  Uving  man,  to  the 
American-at-large  the  highest 
point  of  our  Uterary  culture.  If 
clever  people  across  large  bodies 
of  water  made  leading  remarks 
about  our  literature,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  it  was  the  "  Editor's  Stud}-" 
that  we  invoked  to  find  out  how 
tnuch  we  might  palliate  of  those 
unpleasant  reflections,  or  what, 
under  the  circvmistances,  was  the 
best  international  repartee. 

In  short,  it  is  in  some  sense  an 
affair  of  national  importance  when 
the  author  of  "  Silas  Lapham"  as- 
sociates himself  with  the  conduct 
of  one  of  our  "chief  magazines." 

A  STRUGGLING  INFANCY. 

It  has  been  a  comparatively 
short  time  since  the  Cosmopolitan 
became  any  serious  candidate  for 
this  last  title.  Only  three  years 
ago  it  was  that  Mr.  Walker  bought 
the  magazine  from  Joseph  N.  Hal- 
lock,  who,  as  Allan  Forman  says 
in  the  Journalist,  "keeps  a  sort 
of  literary  graveyard  in  which  are 
buried  the  remains  of  Our  Con- 
tinent, the  Manhattan,  and  other 
ambitious  but  imsuccessful  publi- 
cations." Mr.  Hallock  had  spent 
a  good-sized  fortune  in  achieving 
a  subscription  list  of  1,200.  Nor 
was  he  the  first  to  try  his  hand  at 

the  Cosmopolitan;  before  his  era  Messrs.  Schlictand  Field 
had  profited— in  -svisdom- by  an  instructive  experience 
with  this  property,  which  proved  to  be  quite  as  much  of 
a  white  elephant  in  Rochester  as  in  New  York. 

JOHN  BRISBEN   WALKER. 

Mr.  Walker  brought  a  unique  experience  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  keeping  within  bounds  this  prodigious  con- 
sumer of  resources     He  was  not  a  publisher  nor  a  maga- 


zinist  by  profession.    But  he  was  pretty  much  everything 
else. 

From  West  Point  he  had  gone  to  service  in  China  and 
Japan  —  perhaps  a  reason  for  his  shifty  management  of 
white  elephants  !  —  he  had  conducted  biisiness  operations 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  had  lost  all  the  sinews  of  war  in 
the  '73  panic,  and  had  turned  journalist  and  editor  of  a 


JOHN   BRISBEN   WALKER. 

daily  paper  ;  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  ;  he  had 
taken  a  plimge  —  not  futile  —  into  the  "  Greater  America  " 
of  the  West,  and  had  donned  overalls  to  work  with  the 
tough  "hands"  on  his  Colorado  alfalfa  farm.  Alfalfa 
was  a  decided  success ;  not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to 
keep  his  restless  nerves  from  taking  further  exercise  in 
an  engineering  scheme  by  which  broad  tracts  of  land 
were  reclaimed  from  the  Platte  River.  These  divertise- 
ments  were  varied  with  real-estate  operations  at  Denver 
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on  a  daring  scale,  and  in  1888  he  returned  to  the  East  far 
more  than  recuperated  in  fortune. 

HIS   MANAGEMENT  OF   THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Men  of  these  antecedents  do  not  do  things  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  The  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
gained  in  this  varied  experience  has,  no  doubt,  been 
largely  responsible  for  Mr.  Walker's  success  in  that  most 
difficult  of  labors,  which  might  well  have  figured  among 
the  famoiis  twelve — making  a  magazine  "  go." 

Mr.  Walker  fiung  himself  vrith  characteristic  vehem- 
ence of  enthusiasm  out  of  alfalfa  into  magazine-making. 
Of  com'se  he  had  some  monev  to  lose  at  first  —  and  he  lost 


BRANDER  MATHEWS. 

it  like  a  gentleman  —  but  the  Cosmopolitan  has  not  lived 
by  financial  backing  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  owner 
filled  in  projma  persona  the  offices  of  literary  editor,  art 
editor  and  business  manager.  Not  a  detail  of  illustration, 
of  text,  or  of  make-up,  but  came  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. It  is  a  labor  of  love  with  him,  and  never  was 
mother  publisher  more  completely  identified  with  his 
})iiblication.    It  is  John  Brisben  Walker  :    his  magazine. 

A  DESPISER  OF  TRADITIONS. 

The  salient  qualities  of  the  Cosmopolitan  have  been 
brightne.ss,  freshness  and  an  attractive  disdain  for  the 
'•  argument  from  authority."  It  has  been,  all  things  con- 
sidered, singularly  free  from  the  reproach  of  tuft-hunt- 
ing ;  the  work  of  j'oung  men,  and  especially  of  j'oung 
women,  has  again  and  again  been  given  prominent  place  ; 
rarely  has  a  magazine  with  its  way  to  make  in  the  world 
been  able  to  attain  so  nearly  the  merit  system — and  yet 
make  its  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
audacious  journalistic  methods  which  Mr.  Walker  has 
found  u.seful  in  bringing  his  pet  before  the  public.  He 
answers  that  he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan is  a  good  magazine  and  worthy  to  be  introduced  into 


the  homes  of  our  American  people  ;  that  there  isn't  a  par- 
ticle of  use  of  its  being  good  if  people  don't  read  it,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  considers  justifiable  any  honest 
means  of  bringing  it  before  their  eyes  until  such  time  as 
it  has  the  assured  audience  it  deserves,  when  it  may  relapse 
into  a  beautiful  and  serene  dignity  quite  in  keeping  with 
its  literary  and  artistic  excellence. 

THE  ELIZABETH  BISLAND  EPISODE. 

None  of  these  daring  advertising  schemes  are  better 
known  than  Miss  Bisland's  Cosmojwlitan  trip  around 
the  world,  an  idea  which  crystallized  in  Mr.  Walker's 
brain  between  Jei'sey  City  and  Cortlandt  street  on  the 
morning  that  Miss  Nellie  Ely,  of  New  York  World  fame, 
began  her  "globe-trotting"  experience.  Six  hours  after 
the  ferry-boat  ride.  Miss  Bisland,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Cosmopolitan's  editorial  staff,  was  on  her  way  to  San 
Francisco.  The  venture  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  strokes  of  business  in  the  history  of  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Walker  estimates  its  money  value  to  his  estab- 
lishment at  a  figure  which  seems  incredible.  In  the  end 
it  gave,  in  Miss  Bisland's  charming  letters,  an  additional 
reason  for  its  being  which  woi^ld  cover  a  multitude  of  re- 
proaches on  the  score  of  sensationalism. 

A  PATRON  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE. 

The  above  is  a  characteristic  move  in  the  rather  excit- 
ing game  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  has 
been  playing  so  vigorously.  A  more  recent  and  far  more 
important  undertaking  is  the  devoted  patronage  of  aerial 
navigation  and  all  serious  attempts  toward  solving  that 
problem.  A  series  of  articles  will  come  out  on  this  truly 
fin  de  siecle  subject,  so  lately  redeemed  from  the  domain 
of  crankdoin,  and  the  magazine  has  offered  generous 
prizes  for  essays  in  the  same  field. 

Nor  is  this  merely  an  advertising  ruse  ;  Mr.  Walker  is 
an  undaunted  believer  in  the  flying  machine,  and  is  per- 
sonally conducting  an  elaborate  experimental  plant,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  or  apathy  of  certain  folk  who  have 
not  profited  by  the  history  of  all  world-changing  inven- 
tions. Mr.  Walker  has  himself  come  forth  in  an  article 
on  the  subject,  and  he  promises,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that  at  no  distant  period  he  shall  be  whisked  noise- 
lessly through  the  air  ocean  at  a  rate  of  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  miles  per  hour. 

PICTORIALLY  CONSIDERED. 

The  Cosmojyolitan  is  nothing  if  not  illustrated,  and, 
with  native  originalit}',  it  has  worked  out  its  own  prob- 
lem and  set  something  of  a  fashion  in  the  matter  of 
magazine  art.  Mr.  Walker  put  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  half-tone  illustration  on  a  broad  prin- 
ciple ;  the  half-tone  gives  a  copy  of  the  object  represented 
through  the  medium  of  lights  and  shadows,  while  the  en- 
graving attempts  to  effect  its  end  by  means  of  lines. 
Now,  natural  objects  do  not  appear  to  the  eye  as  a 
mi'lanyc  of  lines,  but  in  the  form  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  Cosmopolitan  set  out  resolutely  to  show  that  good 
process-work  was  more  logical  and  could  be  made  just  as 
artistic  as  the  finest  engraving.  It  is  far  on  its  way 
toward  success  in  this  mission.  While,  prophet-wise,  it 
has  scarcely  been  accorded  the  very  highest  honor  for 
aesthetic  illustration  in  its  own  country,  Englishmen  and 
Europeans  generally  refer  to  it  constantly  as  the  best 
illustrated  of  the  American  magazines.  It  is  one  of  the 
self-set  tasks  of  the  Cosmopolitan  to  break  down  the  tra/- 
ditional  prejudice  which  exists  against  all  classes  of 
reproduction  save  costly  engravings. 

Probably  it  is  this  unconventional!|spirit  which    has 
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made  the  Cosmopolitan  popular  with  our  western  folk. 
It  has  a  true  western  adaptability,  fertility  of  resource 
and  quickness  in  seizing  a  point ;  all  of  which  tend  at 
times  to  dismay  the  more  staid  eastern  mind. 

The  Cosmopolitan  becomes  vastly  more  readable — after 
all,  the  chief  end  of  any  popular  magazine — from  the 
quality  of  unexpectedness  which  is  imparted  by  its  un- 
hampered management.  One  feels  sure  in  turning  over 
its  pages  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  attempt  to  talk 
with  the  Marsians  we  will  find  here  the  first  inter- 
planetary dialogue,  handsomely  illustrated  ;  or  that  if 
there  is  a  journey  to  the  moon  on  the  tapis,  one  of  the 
bright  young  ladies  on  Mr.  Walker's  editorial  staff  will 
have  managed  to  go  along  and  see  what  there  is  to  be 
seen.  In  short,  the  magazine  has  the  journalistic  dash 
with  no  inconsiderable  backing  of  saving  literary  taste. 

MR.    HOWELLS. 

Now  that  llr.  Howells  has  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
young  aspirant  for  a  subscription  list  this  literary  taste 
wiU  be,  of  course,  far  more  than  "not  inconsiderable  ;" 
probably  no  better  could  be  obtained  in  our  world  of 
letters. 

The  hand  of  the  Associate  Editor  can  already  be  traced 
in  the  May  number,  which  relegates  to  a  single  and  more 
modest  department  the  rather  palpable  biographical 
notices  of  contributors.  Noticeable,  moreover,  is  a  gen- 
eral sifting  and  re-arrangement  of  departments,  which 
will  no  doubt  result  in  a  better  co-ordinated  volume.  Of 
further  importance  in  the  literary  future  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan will  be  Mr.  Howells'  own  contributed  work. 
Already  last  month  we  had  the  first  of  this  in  the  little 
"Farce"  ending  the  magazine,  which  left  such  a  good 
taste  on  the  critical  palate. 

There  is  good  hope  that  Mr.  Howells  will  prove  far 
more  than  merely  a  poise  to  the  lively  instincts  of  his 
charge.  It  is  very  fitting  that  his  editorial  discrimination 
on  this  plastic  young  magazine  should  lead  to  Uterary  re- 
'  suits  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  peculiarly  and  nation- 
ally our  own.  He  says,  though  not  officially,  that  he  will 
edit  -with  great  care  a  department  of  poetry  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, adding  that  he  has  faith  in  the  young  poets  of 
our  new  civilization,  and  that  he  will  esjjecially  devote 
himself  to  giving  their  work  a  fair  chance.  Those  who 
have  found  comfort  in  the  gracious  criticism  and  large 
charity  of  the  "Editor's  Study"  in  Harper'' s  may  well 
believe  that  Mr.  Howells  wiU  do  even  better  than  his 
word.  Nor  is  such  a  programme,  announced  by  such  a 
man,  of  any  small  moment  in  the  outlook  on  our  national 
Uterary  development. 

THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

It  was  a  felicitous  thought  that  brought  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  on  the  Cosmopolitan  to  discourse  regularly 
on  "  Social  Problems  ;"  it  was  just  the  light  touch  of  fan- 
ciful imagery  which  he  is  so  often  able  to  give  to  subjects 
in  that  field  which  was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  an  essen- 
tially "  popular  "  magazine.  No  amount  of  epithet  could 
illustrate  his  peculiar  fitness  so  well  as  an  immediate  case 
in  point  this  month  :  With  a  didactic  lesson  on  education 
to  convey  to  mothers  of  families,  he  makes  his  title 
"When  Shall  Polly  go  to  School  ?"  and  balances  his  seri- 
ous talk  with  a  prettily  illustrative  short  story.  Mothers 
read  that  sort  of  thing,  and  so  does  Polly. 

With  Miirat  Halstead  to  discuss  current  politics  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  vigorous  modem  journalism,  and 
the  adequate  literary  judgment  of  Brander  Mathews  to 
pass  on  happenings  in  the  book-world,  the  Cosmopolitan 
shovdd  certainly  not  suffer  from  editorial  weakness. 


A   FINANCIAL   SUCCESS. 

The  life  of  a  magazine  is  quite  as  full  of  trials  and  temp- 
tations as  that  of  an  individual ;  nor  is  the  former  destined 
any  more  than  frail  human  kind  to  withstand  these  v?itb- 
out  faU.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Walker  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  announcement  he  has  been 
able  to  make  this  winter  that  the  Cosmopolitan  is,  after- 
three  years  of  hard  work,  on  a  pajing  basis,  ^vith  a  circu- 
lation of  105,000  copies.  Every  present  indication  points 
toward  the  future  growth  of  the  magazine  into  a  perma- 
nent American  institution. 


THE  current  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  of  especial 
interest  as  being  the  first  to  come  out  under  Mr. 
Howells'  auspices,  furnishes  two  papers  to  our  department 
of  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month — Murat  Halstead's 
"Politics  of  the  Russian  Famine,"  and  "The  Merit  Sys- 
tem in  Government  Appointments,"  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

The  May  number  contains  several  good  papers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  have  reviewed  at  length.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  talks  on  "  School,  College  and  Library," 
arguing  for  a  return  to  natural  methods  in  education  and 
an  elimination  of  the  prescribed  conventional  approaches 
to  the  gates  of  knowledge.  The  last  would  also  seem  to 
be  the  text  of  his  discourse  on  the  library  of  to-day.  He 
would  like  to  see  books  thrown  open  to  the  more  easy 
access  of  the  public,  ynth.  as  little  monastic  seclusion  and 
red  tape  in  procuring  them  as  possible.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  would  result  in  increased  loss  of  books, 
and  gives  instances  to  defend  his  position. 

Another  timely  educational  article  comes  from  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  in  his  department  of  "Social  Prob- 
lems." He  sees  a  vital  question  in  the  relation  of  Polly's 
mother  and  Polly's  home  life  to  Polly's  teacher  and  the 
school  life.  The  absurd  connection,  or  want  of  it,  which 
generally  exists  between  these  two  phases  of  a  schoolboy's 
or  schoolgirl's  life  is,  vnthout  a  doubt,  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  failures  achieved  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  our  young  jjeople  in  a  rational  way. 

Richard  L.  Gamer  discusses  again  his  own  peculiar 
subject  of  "Simian  Speech  and  Simian  Thought."  He 
tolls  of  some  of  the  ingenious  methods  used  in  his  fasci- 
nattag  study,  and  concludes:  "I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
any  Simian  possesses  a  fonn  of  speech  which  approxi- 
mates the  lower  tyi)es  of  human  language,  but  it  is  no 
farther  removed  than  are  the  mental  attributes  of  an  ani- 
mal from  the  corresponding  faculties  in  man.  It  is  no 
more  impossible  to  learn  the  speech  of  the  lower  animals 
than  it  is  for  them  to  learn  the  speech  of  man ;  and  while 
their  speech  is  crude,  it  is  refined  in  its  accuracy  of  shad- 
ing and  its  unerring  brevity." 

Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "Mechanical  Flight"  in  the  series 
which  the  Cosmopolitan  will  publish  in  earnest  of  its 
enthusiastic  patronage  of  aerial  navigation.  "All  intelli- 
gent efforts  in  this  new  direction,"  says  Professor  Langley, 
"aim  at  great  swiftness  by  taking  advantage  of  the  inei- 
tia  of  the  air,  that  is,  of  its  indisposition  to  be  suddenly 
displaced,  a  property  long  known  to  belong  to  it,  but 
whose  importance  in  this  particular  connection  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized.  The  reader  may  see  it  utilized 
by  nature  in  the  flight  of  any  bird,  obviously  in  those 
that  flap  their  wings,  and  less  evidently,  but  with  still  more 
effect,  in  those  which  are  said  to  'soar,'  that  is,  to  sail  on 
rigid,  motionless  pinions.  This  latter  type,  it  vdll  be  ob- 
served, is  not  the  familiar  one  of  the  sparrow,  tne  crow, 
or  any  such  bird  which  rapidly  moves  its  wings,  '  soaring " 
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implying  progression  on  motionless  pinions — a  tj-pe  rare 
in  our  Northern  States,  where  it  is  hardly  popularly 
known  at  all,  but  familiar  in  the  South,  where  the  great 
vultures,  like  the  condor,  present  it  in  its  fullness,  remain- 
ing on  outstretched  ^ings  without  a  quiver  of  a  feather 
foi-  houi-s  together,  and  rising  at  pleasm'e  without  appar- 
ent effort,  as  if  in  deiiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation." 

A  further  tribute  to  the  late  Wolcott  Balestier  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  A  portrait  of  Bales- 
tier,  the  best  we  have  seen,  accompanies  the  paper. 
"There  was  something  in  him  so  actively  modern,  so  open 
to  new  reciprocities  and  assimilations,  that  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful to  say  that  he  would  have  worked  originally,  in  his 
degree,  for  civilization.  He  had  the  real  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  the  easy  imagination  of  strangeness  surmounted. 
He  struck  me  as  a  bright  forerunner  of  some  higher  com- 
mon conveniences,  some  greater  interaational  transfusions. 
He  had  just  had  time  to  begin,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
makes  the  exceeding  pity  of  his  early  end." 


THE   FORUM. 

THE  following  articles  are  reviewed  in  another  de- 
partment :  The  group  on  the  silver  question,  by 
E«presentative  Harter,  Senator  Vilas  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hemphill,  and  "  Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 

IMMORALITY  AMONG  WORKING  WOMEN. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  discusses  the  question  of  immorality 
among  the  female  operatives  in  factories.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  has  convinced  him  that  the 
factory  system  is  not  conducive  to  loose  morals,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed.  Statistics  show  that  as  the  number  of 
factory  workers  increases  the  proportion  of  crimes  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  regular  occupation  afforded  the 
factory  girl  and  the  support  which  she  thereby  gains  for 
herself  furnish  the  best  protection  against  an  immoral 
life. 

BISHOP   POTTER  ON   THE  AMERICAN  CATHEDRAL. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  considers  the  several  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  proposed  New  York  Cathe- 
dral. In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  cathedral  is  "  un- 
American"  and  exclusive,  he  says  that  of  all  religious 
institutions  it  is  the  least  exclusive ;  its  doors  are  always 
open  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike. 

AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Anton  Seidl  makes  a  comparison  of  the  German  opera 
with  the  Italian  and  French  opera.  He  prefers  the  for- 
mer because  he  considers  its  art  in  the  sense  that  it  gives 
expression  to  the  noblest  and  loftiest  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Seidl  proposes  a  plan  for  an  American  music 
school  in  which  the  principles  of  a  lofty  artistic  music 
shall  be  taught,  not  necessarily  German,  but  based  on  the 
German  conception.  He  has  faith  that  America  can  pro- 
duce great  musical  artists,  both  composers  and  perform- 
ers. He  would  have  men  and  women  in  this  school 
trained  not  only  as  opera  singers,  but  as  orchestra  leaders 
and  orchestra  musicians. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    AS    A    BUSINESS    PARTNER. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy  complains  of  the  Government's  inter- 
ference with  bu-siness  and  the  restrictions  which  it  puts 
upon  free  commerce,  citing  especially  the  restrictions  on 
shipbuilding,  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  negotiations 
with  the  South  American  republics.     He  says  in  conclu- 


sion :  "  My  partner,  who  is  the  partner  of  many  others, 
has  been  trjnng  to  be  wise  for  us  all,  and  so  far  as  my  own 
Held  of  activity  is  concerned  I  see  some  benefit  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  friction  and  con- 
fusion due  to  ignorance  in  meddling  powerfully  with  that 
infinitely  complex  and  sensitive  thing,  commerce.  The 
law  forbids  a  special  partner  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  business  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  This 
is  to  protect  the  general  partners  from  inexpert  meddling. 
I  cannot  but  long  for  the  day  when  my  uninvited  special 
partner,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
prohibited  from  blundering  interference." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Edward  P.  North  makes  a  plea  for  an  adequate  outlet 
from  the  lakes  by  means  of  canals,  and  Lucy  M.  Salmon 
argues  for  the  establishment  of  the  Woman's  Exchange 
on  a  strictly  business  basis  rather  than  as  a  semi-chari- 
table organization. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  will  be  found  somewhat  ext<^n- 
sive  reviews  of  the  group  of  articles  on  "The  Man, 
or  the  Platform  ; "  the  two  articles  on  "  The  Behring  Sea 
Controversy;"  "The  Famine  in  Russia,"  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  ;  "  The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings,"  by 
Senator  Stewart,  and  of  "  The  Chinese  Question,"  by  the 
Hon.  John  Russell  Young. 

THE  POET  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  point  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs  makes  in  his 
paper,  entitled  "The  Poet  of  Democracy,"  is  that  Mr. 
Whitman  is  misjudged  by  the  conventional  critics  who 
insist  that  a  poet  shall  conform  to  certain  established 
standards  ;  that  he  is  misrepresented  by  those  who  see  in 
him  only  a  revolter  against  society,  and  that  he  should  in 
reality  be  esteemed  as  the  one  poet  who,  stripping  man  of 
all  accidentals  of  association,  views  him  simply  as  a  man. 
Whitman,  he  says,  found  man  in  his  most  natural  state  in 
society  such  as  prevails  in  America;  hence  he  is  in  all  his 
work  intensely  American. 

PARTY   GOVERNMENT  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  considers  that  party  government  is 
on  its  trial.  His  observations  regarding  the  effects  of 
party  strife  on  legislation  in  the  United  States  are  espe- 
cially timely  and  noteworthy.  "  The  two  parties  lie 
watching  each  other's  movements  like  two  hostile  armies, 
maneuvering  each  of  them  for  any  coigne  of  vantage, 
and  looking  out  anxiously  for  opportunities  of  discrediting 
its  rival.  Of  the  national  interest  every  one  admits  that 
there  is  little  care.  Even  such  questions  as  that  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  Canada,  which  involve  no  party 
issue,  are  at  a  standstill,  because  the  joint  action  for  which 
they  call  is  impossible,  neither  of  the  parties  being  able  to 
trust  the  good  faith  of  the  other.  The  Constitution  has 
been  practically  suspended  by  the  party  machines,  and 
the  party  machines  are  at  a  deadlock,  because  the  House 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  party  and  the  Senate  in  those  of 
the  other,  what  one  branch  of  the  legislature  passes  the 
other  is  sure,  on  party  grounds,  to  reject. 

"  The  Executive  is  almost  as  completely  paralyzed  as 
the  legislature.  It  can  hardly  move  in  any  direction,  for 
fear  of  estranging  from  the  party  some  sectional  or  local 
vote.  Even  in  the  diplomatic  field,  where,  if  anywhere, 
patriotism  ought  to  prevail  over  party,  the  Executive, 
while  it  is  struggling  against  a  foreign  power  for  the 
rights  of  the  country,  is  embarrassed  in  its  action  by  party 
opposition  and  traduced  before  its  foreign  adversaries  and 
the  world  at  large  by  party  animosity." 
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THE  ARENA. 

THE  Arena  for  May  contains  besides  the  three  articles 
reviewed  elsewhere  several  others  of   general  im- 
poi"tance. 

GIVE   WOMAN  THE   SAME   RIGHTS   AS  MAN. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  takes  as  the  siibject  of  her 
paper  one  of  Tennyson's  lines,  "  Woman's  Cause  is  Man's." 
Her  one  contention  is  that  woman  should  be  given  the 
same  legal,  social  and  political  rights  as  those  now  exer- 
cised by  m?n.  She  states  that  there  are  40,000  girls  now 
studying  in  colleges,  and  that  in  the  United  States  alone 
3,00C,00O  women  earn  their  own  living. 

THE   PEOPLE'S  MOVEMENT. 

Mrs.  Eva  McDonald-Valesh  considers  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  People's  movement.  She  contrasts  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  with  those  of 
the  great  organization  of  urban  workmen,  and  thinks  that 
each  body  would  gain  much  from  close  contact  and  inter- 
change of  views  with  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
common  purpose  and  the  same  reason  for  existence. 

ALCOHOL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE   BIBLE. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Henrj'  A.  Hartt's  paper,  "  Alcohol 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Bible,"  as  near  as  can  be  determined, 
is  that  the  Scriptures  condemn  as  a  sin,  not  the  drinking 
of  alcohol,  but  the  drinking  of  it  to  excess.  He  says:  "  Al- 
•cohol  has  been  perverted  from  its  benevolent  design,  and 
made  the  direful  source  of  unspeakable  calamities.  It  has 
long  been  the  custom  to  treat  this  perversion  with  unac- 
•countable  lenity  and  indulgence,  as  if  it  were  the  sign  of 
an  amiable  weakness  or  unlucky  predisposition  trans- 
mitted from  past  generations.  It  is  time  that  we  tore  the 
mask  off  from  this  abomination  which  maketh  desolate, 
and  began  to  regard  it  as  a  willful,  unreasonable  and  re- 
morseless crime,  without  palliation  or  excuse.  How  long, 
through  oui-  incomprehensible  infatuation,  shall  alcohol 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  scapegoat  ?  There  is  no  more 
cause  of  complaint  against  it,  as  a  source  of  temptation, 
than  there  is  against  the  usages  and  institutions  of  society 
which  are  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  theft 
.and  murder." 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

I'*  HERE  are  some  good  articles  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  this  month.  Mr.  Bent's  account 
•of  the  "Chief  Khama"  and  Mr.  Venables'  "Reminis- 
■cences  of  Mr.  Freeman  "  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE   IRISH   LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  an  article  m  which  he  sets  forth  his 
view  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  bill.  Needless  to 
s&y,  he  is  disappointed  with  it.  He  says  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Iri.sh  members, 
as  it  was  a  Local  Government  bill  on  the  principle  of 
coercion.  The  great  blot  of  the  bill,  he  says,  is  that  the 
grand  jurj-  is  practically  left  in  supreme  control  of  the 
County  Coimcils  in  matters  of  finance  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  county.  Unless  the  Government  would 
remodel  the  scheme  on  his  principles,  Mr.  Redmond  has 
no  hesitation  in  saj-ing  that  the  Irish  members  will  oppose 
it  altogether.  He  also  objects  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  ilhterate  voter,  and  to  the  clause  putting  the  County 
Coimcils  in  the  dock  for  misbehavior.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
will  throw  overboard  these  useless  and  insulting  provis- 
ions in  his  Local  Government  bill,  Irishmen  will  only  be 
too  glad  to  help  him  make  the  measure  satisfactory. 

HUMAN  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  McKendrick  has  a  paper  on  "  Human  Elec- 
tricity," written  in  order  to  suggest  that  in  all  probability 


vital  phenomena  are  associated  with  electrical  changes. 
It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  what  we  call  vitality  is  not 
onl}'-  dependent  upon  physico-chemical  changes,  but  also 
upon  this  more  subtle  phenomena  which  we  call  electric- 
ity. Electricity  is  just  as  mysterious  as  life,  and  we  are 
}-et  far  from  being  able  to  correlate  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena.  Professor  McKendrick  promises  to  return 
to  the  subject,  when  he  will  give  us  the  account  of  his 
careful  experiments  into  what  is  known  of  those  living 
electric  machines — the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
Thunderer  of  the  Nile. 

A  DOCK  LODGING-HOUSE. 

Miss  March-Phillipps  has  an  excellent  paper  on  "  A  Dock 
Lodging-house,"  which  gives  an  account  of  her  experi- 
ence as  a  lodging-house  keeper  in  a  house  near  the  docks. 
She  quotes  Mr.  Booth's  estimate  that  40,000  people  have 
no  other  home  in  London  but  the  lodging-house,  and 
therefore  she  thinks  it  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  be  made  bright  and  comfortable.  Her  experience 
is  that  a  house  can  be  run  for  sixty  or  eighty  men  with 
beds  varying  from  sixpence  to  fourpence  a  night.  "In 
Darkest  England  "  was  one  of  the  first  books  placed  at 
their  request  in  the  library,  but  her  customers  do  not 
hanker  after  going  upon  the  land  or  to  the  over-sea  col- 
ony. At  the  beginning  there  was  a  good  deal  of  quarrel- 
ing and  bad  language  in  the  kitchen  at  night,  but  now 
there  is  less  drunkenness  and  much  more  quiet.  Miss 
Phillipps  seems  to  find  ready  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  men  of  her  attempt  to  serve  them,  and  she  says  fhat 
the  house,  although  at  present  only  two-thirds  fxill,  is 
more  than  paying  its  way. 

GLIMPSES  OF  CARLTLE. 

There  is  a  short  posthumous  paper  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
in  which  he  describes  his  various  conversations  with  Mr. 
Carlyle.  The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  article  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  calming  effect  produced 
upon  liim  one  night  when  he  was  Ijang  outside  the  walls 
of  Herat  in  1860  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  translation  of  the  march- 
ing song  of  Goethe.  He  says  :  "  The  next  morning  I  went 
into  the  bazaar  and  selected  a  finely  woven  camel's-hair 
robe  and  a  small  Persian  prayer-carpet  of  exquisite  color 
and  texture,  and  resolved  to  carry  both  of  them  with  me 
through  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  for  transmission  to 
Cheyne  Row.  These  articles,  in  fact,  formed  my  only 
luggage,  besides  what  was  contained  in  my  saddle-bags. 
The  robe  and  rug  reached  Mr.  Carlyle  in  due  course,  and 
many  years  afterward  my  friend  Miss  F.  told  me  that  he 
had  placed  the  little  carpet  under  his  writing-table  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  that  the  camel's-hair  robe  had  been 
turned  into  a  sort  of  dressing-gown,  and  used  by  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  She  added,  that  it  was  this  robe  in 
which  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  had  enveloped  Carlyle's 
sitting  figure,  now  placed  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens,  and 
that  the  little  carpet  had  been  taken  by  Carlyle,  in  a  fit  of 
tenderness,  to  the  dressing-table  of  his  wife." 

THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  Mr. 
Brockway,  describes  the  methods  on  which  this  model 
State  institution  is  managed.  It  is  a  school  of  adversity 
with  rigorous  methods  which  do  not  lean  to  sentimental- 
ism.  During  the  past  year  637  different  inmates  received 
military  training.  There  is  a  gymnasium  in  the  jail,  and 
thirty-six  classes  with  1,080  people  enrolled  in  the  school. 
During  the  eight  hours  working  day  the  whole  institution 
becomes  a  trade  school ;  1,139  men  received  systematic 
trade  instruction  in  thirty-one  useful  trades.  A  plan  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  which  the  prisoners  becoaie 
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wage  earners,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first  suit  of 
clothes  and  the  first  meal  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  food, 
clothes,  and  other  expenditures  out  of  his  own  earnings, 
and  is  required  to  maintain  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
Mr.  Brockway  says  that  forty  years'  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  industrial  training  is  the  most  reforma- 
tory of  all. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  has  a  critical  paper  upon  Paul 
Bourget,  who,  he  says,  is  a  bom  critic,  but  no  creator. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  discourses  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Railway  in  a  paper,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Imperial 
Govenmient  must  vote  an  annual  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  for  the  surveying  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  recently  voted  £20,000.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
describes  a  Spanish  Music  Hall  in  a  paper  which  had  bet- 
ter have  been  left  unwritten,  and  which  the  editor  had 
still  better  left  unprinted.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  writes  a  let- 
ter on  Old  Age  Pensions,  in  which  he  supports  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton's  paper  and  opposes  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  contains  an  article 
of  especial  interest  to  American  readers  on  New  York 
Society,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine.  We 
have  reserved  it  for  fuller  notice  as  a  "  leading  article  " 
next  month.  A  survivor's  account  of  the  "  Charge  of  the 
Six  Hundred  "  is  summarized  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

MR.    liABOUCHERE    AND    THE    NEXT    GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  T.  Wemyss  Reid  has  an  article  on  the  "Liberal 
Outlook"  which  contains  little  that  is  worthy  of  note 
excepting  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  he  thinks, 
will  be  a  member  of  the  next  Liberal  Government : 
"  The  brilliant  freelance  of  politics,  whose  name,  if  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  office  in  1886, 
would  have  been  received  with  laughter  on  the  one  side, 
with  horrified  protests  on  the  other,  has  at  last  conde- 
scended to  take  himself  seriously.  He  has  had  his  reward 
in  being  taken  seriously  by  other  i)eople  as  well.  Men 
have  begun  to  realize  that  under  his  thin  veneer  of 
aggressive  cynicism  may  be  found  one  of  the  warmest  of 
hearts  and  one  of  the  soundest  of  political  intellects.  It 
will  rest  with  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  to  decide  whether 
he  will  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  next  ParUament, 
and  his  friends  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  will  not 
turn  aside  from  the  new  duties  to  which  he  is  so  clearly 
caUed." 

FORMS    OP    ENERGY. 

Prince  E[rapotkin'8  elaborate  article  on  "  Recent 
Science "  celebrates  the  destruction  of  the  old  delusion 
of  an  electrical  fluid.  Electricity,  like  light  and  heat,  is 
but  a  form  of  energy.  As  Prince  Krajwtkin  puts  it : 
"  When  the  waves  of  ether  have  lengths  of  from  "/loooooo 
to  'Vioooooo  parts  ©f  an  inch,  we  have  chemical  energy  ; 
when  they  follow  each  other  at  distances  of  from 
"/loooooo  to  ^"/loooooo  parts  of  an  inch,  our  eye  sees  them  as 
light ;  when  they  grow  to  'Viooooo  parts  of  the  inch,  we 
see  them  no  more,  but  we  feel  them  as  a  radiant  heat ; 
and  when  they  attain  lengths  which  are  measured  by 
yards  and  miles,  they  give  the  electrical  phenomena." 

LORD  MEATH  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lord  and  Lady  Meath  have  been  traveling  in  New 
Zealand,  and  Lord  Meath  has  a  pleasantly-written 
paper  describing  a  Maori  meeting,  in  which  the  Maori 
landlords  complained  bitterly  that  their  English  tenants 
refused  to  give  up  their  land  when  the  leases  had  expired. 
Lord  Meath,  as  an  Irish  landlord,  sympathized  with  the 


Maoris,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  a 
renewal  of  the  leases  at  an  increased  rental.  There  is 
something  lovable  aboiit  these  Maories,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  charming  anecdote,  which  recalls  the 
tradition  of  Fontenoy.  A  colonist  told  Lord  Meath  : 
"  The  Sixty-fifth  were  great  favorites  with  the  Maoris. 
During  an  engagement  they  cried  out  in  their  broken 
English,  '  We  going  fire— Lie  down  Icky-fifth.'  Although 
the  Maoris  were  sometimes  cruel  and  ferocious  in  war, 
they  appear  to  have  shown  on  other  occasions  marked 
chivalry  and  generosity  toward  their  foes." 

Lord  Meath  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Ballance,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Ballance  is  a  North  of 
Ireland  man,  and  is  probably  the  most  Radical  Prime 
Minister  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

HOW  GORDON   WAS   LOST. 

Surgeon  Parke,  in  a  brief  paper,  sets  out  with  the 
utmost  explicitness  his  conviction  that  the  real  cause  of 
General  Gordon's  destruction  was  due  to  the  delay  of  the 
dispatch  of  the  steamers  from  Metammeh.  He  gives  the 
dates  as  follows:  "We  had  reached  Metammeh  quite  in 
time  to  effect  its  object.  Our  entire  force  arrived  at  this 
station  on  the  morning  of  January  21,  188.5  (the  greater 
portion  having  reached  here  on  the  evening  of  the  19th), 
and  four  steamers  sent  down  by  General  Gordon  himself, 
and  manned  by  apparently  devoted  troops,  arrived  at 
about  10  A.  M.  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  left 
Metammeh  for  Khartoum  (under  100  miles)  about  8  a.  m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  If  even  one  steamer  had  re- 
turned to  Khartoum  on  the  21st  with  a  contingent  of 
British  soldiers  or  sailors  the  success  of  the  object  of  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition  would,  to  a  certainty,  have 
been  attained." 

THE  MEANINGS   OF   A  BABY'S  FOOTPRINTS. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  horrified  so  many  mothers 
last  year  by  photographing  new-bom  babies  hanging  by 
their  hands  from  walking-sticks  in  order  to  show  that  in 
earliest  infancy  we  can  find  traces  of  our  descent  from 
the  arboreal  apes,  now  follows  up  his  investigations  by 
giving  us  the  footprints  of  new-bom  babies,  which  show 
that  the  feet  are  much  more  like  hands  than  the  feet  of 
an  adult. 

He  says:  "  The  cumulative  weight  of  such  facts  as  the 
presence  in  the  hvmian  foot  of  muscles  of  the  class  of  the 
lumbricales,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  ter- 
restrial requirements,  and  which  can  have  been  of  no 
essential  service  to  savage  man,  and  are  all  but  useless  to 
the  civilized,  and  the  persistence  in  the  foot  during  in- 
fancy of  many  hand-like  characters,  and  even  of  the  net- 
work of  lines  on  the  sole,  characteristic  of  a  prehensile 
organ,  impress  on  us  the  truth  that,  whatever  our  predi- 
lections may  be,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  man  as  an 
exception  in  Nature's  great  evolutionary  scheme.  So  far, 
it  has  been  ascertained  fairly  satisfactorily  that  the  higher 
the  ape  the  more  do  the  plantar  lines  resemble  the  ves- 
tigial creases  on  the  infantile  foot.  In  the  chimpanzee 
the  resemblance  is  very  close." 

AN  ENGLISH  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Ireland,  praises  to  the  skies  the  genius  of  Stevens, 
author  of  the  Wellington  monimaent  in  St.  Paul's,  which 
is  now  going  to  be  brought  more  conspicuously  before  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Mr.  Armstrong  can  hardly  find 
words  in  which  to  express  his  admiration  of  Stevens:  "It 
is  impossible  to  put  one's  finger,  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  peninsula,  on  a  sculpturesque  creation  so 
completely  at  peace  with  itself  as  that  of  Stevens'.  Its 
only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  painting,  in  things  like  the 
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ceiling  of  Mit-hael  Augelo  or  the  '  Entombmeut '  of  Titian. 
It  is  really  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alfred  Stevens  was 
the  complement  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Italy  of 
the  Medici.  His  masterpiece  carries  on  and  completes 
their  tradition.  It  is  to  their  productions  what  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  is  to  the  frescoes  of  Botticelli 
and  Pinturicchio."' 

THE   DECAY   OF  INDIAN   ARISTOCRACY. 

The  Hon.  Odai  Partab  Singh,  Rajah  of  Bhmgah,  writ- 
ing on  the  decay  of  landed  aristocracy  in  India,  makes  the 
following  three  suggestions  to  the  English  Government  as 
to  the  best  way  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
nobles,  who  are  ruining  themselves  with  useless  expendi- 
ture. To  save  them  from  this  he  suggests:  "  (1)  That 
their  immovable  property  be  not  sold  to  liquidate  a  loan,  or 
mortgaged  in  order  to  raise  money.  (2)  That  should  it  be 
so  desired  by  the  owners  of  estates  which  are  not  at 
present  governed  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  adopting  that  law  and 
applying  it  to  the  devolution  of  their  estates.  (3)  That 
should  a  landlord,  on  the  ground  of  his  indebtedness, 
desire  to  place  the  management  of  his  estates  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  facilities  should  be  given  him  for  obtain- 
ing such  relief." 


NEW    REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  Review  for  May  Signor  Crispi  replies  to  Mr. 
Lilly,  whose  recent  discourse  on  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope  seems  to  have  succeeded  equally  in  irritating 
both  the  Papal  party  and  the  Italians.  Signor  Crispi  de- 
clares that  the  Italians  will  never  entertain  for  a  moment 
any  suggestion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
The  Pope's  peril  lies  in  his  ignoring  that  fact,  and  hugging 
the  delusion  that  Rome  will  ever  belong  to  him  again. 

Signor  Crispi  says:  "  The  Church  of  Rome  will  cease  to 
be  universal  if  she  continues  to  confound  religion  with 
politics.  The  people,  disturbed  in  their  conscience,  will 
feel  the  need  of  a  National  Church  in  whose  bosom  Patri- 
otism and  God  can  agree." 

The  chief  danger  of  the  Pope  ^vill  come  from  France, 
where  he  is  endeavoring  to  propitiate  the  Republic. 
"  Under  the  rale  of  liberty  Christianity  will  triumph  and 
Papism  will  disappear  to  give  place  to  the  Galilean  Church, 
purged  of  Royal  tradition,  and  become,  of  necessity,  pop- 
ular. These  are  the  dangers  of  the  Papacy.  She  may 
avoid  her  downfall,  or  at  least  avert  it,  if  Leo  XIII.  will 
make  peace  with  Italy.  But  only  the  renunciation 
forever  of  the  Temporal  Power  will  make  this  peace 
possible. 

MR.    WILLIAM   ARCHER  AND   THE   CENSORSHIP. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  once  more  on  his  favorite 
theme — the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  theatrical  censor- 
ship. He  points  out  that  the  censorship,  as  at  present  ex- 
ercised in  England,  utterly  fails  to  prevent  scandalous 
indecorum  on  the  stage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offers 
the  dramatist  no  protection  against  the  much-dreaded 
Puritan. 

Mr.  Archer  admits,  however,  that  he  cannot  abolish  the 
censorship,  and  this  being  the  case  he  proposes  to  modify 
the  powers  of  the  Censor  by  establishing  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peal. "The  author  of  any  play  vetoed  by  the  Censor 
should  have  the  right  to  give  one  performance  of  it  before 
a  court  or  committee,  a  board  or  jury  (call  it  by  whatever 
name  you  please),  consisting  of  some  six  or  eight  men  of 
established  literai-y  reputation,  who  should  decide  whether 
the  play,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  deleterious  to  public 
morals  or  otherwise  unfit  to  be  presented  before  a  mixed 


audience.  The  Board  of  Appeal  should,  of  course,  be  a 
permanent  bodj^,  vacancies  being  filled  iip  as  they  oc- 
curred. One-half  of  its  members  might  be  nominated  by 
the  Government,  the  other  half  elected  by  the  dramatic 
authors  themselves,  a  dramatic  author  l>eing  defined  as 
any  person  who  has  had  a  certain  number  of  acts — three 
or  five— represented  at  a  West  End  theater.'" 

THE   DYNAMITE   SCARE. 

Stepniak  writes,  on  the  whole,  sensibly  and  well  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  djTiamite  panic.  He  maintains  that 
Anarchism  is  middle-class  individualism  pushed  to  the 
ultimate.  As  for  explosives,  the  working  class  being  the 
most  numerous  stand  the  gTeatest  chance  of  being  blovoi 
up,  and  they  will,  therefore,  summarily  put  a  stop  to  the 
present  epidemic  of  crime. 

Stepniak  points  out,  however,  that  they  have  one  great 
difficulty  to  contend  with:  "  For  there  is  a  great  force  at 
work  which  is  tending  to  spread  the  contagion.  This  is 
not  class  hatred,  not  the  impatience  of  wrongs  actual  and 
imaginary — it  is  the  sensational  journalism  which  de- 
serves the  palm  for  its  efforts  in  spreading  and  protract- 
ing the  dynamite  epidemics.  It  is  the  noise  made  about 
these  outrages,  the  shocking  rush  after  every  personal  de- 
tail of  the  lives  of  their  authors  when  detected,  interview- 
ing them,  hunting  up  their  genealogy,  recording  their 
words,  which  gives  them  the  proud  sensation  of  having 
shaken  with  one  blow  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
which  may  tui-n  the  heads  of  outsiders  as  well.  Against 
this  influence  of  journalism  we  ai"e  powerless." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  preaches  a  long,  rambling  sermon 
upon  the  "Book  of  Proverbs."  which  she  illustrates  by 
references  to  Talleyrand,  Jubilee  Juggins  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, and  various  other  contemporary  celebrities.  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent  gives  a  further  installment  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Mashonaland  and  its  inhabitants,  and  there  are 
further  and  very  interesting  installments  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Carlyle,  showing  him  when  he  was  beginning 
to  contemplate  "  Frederick."  There  are  also  some  letters 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's,  which  are  very  bright  and  \ivacious, 
and  show  us  the  husband  in  the  throes  of  his  "Oliver 
Cromwell." 


THE   EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

THE  best  article  in  the  Edinbvrgh  JRei-iew,that  onthe 
Ice  Age,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Review  are  varied  and  interesting. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Semitic  religions  deals 
somewhat  severely  with  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
latest  book.  He  says:  "The  word  tofen  includes  our 
author's  conception  of  the  origin  of  Semitic  religion. 
Under  the  word  taboo  may  be  grouped  his  ideas  as  to  re- 
ligious rites;  while  the  matriarchate  sums  up  his  views 
as  to  the  earliest  social  conditions  of  the  race." 

He  deals  with  each  of  these  subjects  separately,  and 
then  concludes  as  follows:  "  It  is  to  the  Semitic  race  that 
we  owe  the  noblest  thought  and  the  most  inspired  teach- 
ing that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  one  race.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  without 
better  cause  being  shown  than  can  be  discovered  in  the 
works  above  considered,  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  this 
literature  proceeded  from  a  polyandrous  race,  worship- 
ping savage  beasts  and  conceiving  for  itself  no  higher 
than  a  bestial  origin." 

There  is  a  good  natural  history  paper  on  the  beasts  and 
reptiles  of  India,  and  an  appreciative  notice  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  explorations.    The  political  articles  are  devoted 
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to  a  denunciation  of  the  progressive  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  a  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Moderates  might  have  prevented  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  them,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Mod- 
erates could  not  get  good  candidates/  The  reviewer's 
conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  introduce 
party  considerations  into  municipal  politics  is  too  absurd 
for  printing.  Any  one  who  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
recent  election  knows  that  the  Moderates  fought  the 
whole  of  the  contest  solely  on  pai-ty  lines,  and  it  was  this 
which  rendered  their  utter  failure  to  procure  respectable 
candidates  so  very  conspicuous,  and  which  was  of  good 
augury  for  the  Liberals  at  the  coming  General  Election. 

The  article  on  travels  in  Tibet  mentions  a  very  curious 
result  of  the  belief  in  ghosts,  where  it  is  held  as  a  grim 
reality.  In  Tibet  "  the  superstition  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  can,  if  they  will,  haunt  the  living  drives  their  hard- 
ened natures  to  gain  by  the  exercise  of  cruelty  the  prom- 
ise of  the  dying  that  they  will  not  return  to  earth.  As 
death  approaches  the  dying  person  is  asked,  '  Will  you 
come  back  or  will  you  not  ? '  If  he  replies  that  he  will, 
they  pull  a  leather  bag  over  his  head  and  smother  Mm; 
if  he  says  he  will  not  he  is  allowed  to  die  in  peace."  The 
last  article  in  the  review  is  entitled,  "  What  will  he  do 
with  it  < "  and  is  a  speculation  as  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  do  with  power  when  he  returns  to  office.  The  re- 
\'iewer  thinks  that  no  one  knows,  least  of  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself. 
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THE   CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

R.    ARNOLD   WHITE'S  paper,  "Truth  about  the 
Russian  Jew,"  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

MAT   PEERS  SIT   IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   COMMONS  ? 

The  most  startUng  paper  in  the  current  number  is  Mr. 
St.  Loe  Strachey's  suggestion  that  peers  of  the  realm  may 
continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  re-elected 
if  they  can  contrive  to  avoid  the  writ  of  summons  which 
calls  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the  writ  has  to  be 
applied  for,  and  as  Lord  Tenterden  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  permanent  Under-Secretaryship 
by  abstaining  from  appljdng  for  the  summons  to  the 
Upper  House,  there  was  no  reason,  if  Mr.  St.  Loe  Stra- 
chey  is  right,  why  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  not  have 
gone  on  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  long  as  the 
electors  of  Rosendale  chose  to  elect  him.  Mr.  Strachey 
thus  summarizes  his  ow-n  paper  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  England,  statute  or  customary,  which  prevents  an 
English  peer,  or  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  save  only  the  fact  of  membership 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  An  English  peer,  or 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  never  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  royal  summons  such  membership  of  the 
Lords  House  of  Parliament,  may  therefore  become  or  con- 
tinue a  member  of  the  Commons  House." 

MR.    HAWEIS  IN   SPAIN. 

Mr.  H-^  /eis  describes  what  he  saw  in  his  journey  across 
the  Peninsula  on  his  way  to  Tangiers.  He  was  in  Valencia 
at  the  time  of  the  orange  harvest,  traveling  by  an  express 
traiTi  which  went  about  as  fast  as  an  average  bathing 
machine  at  full  speed.  The  land  seems  to  be  submerged 
with  oranges  ;  they  lie  rotting  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
roads,  and  they  float  down  the  streams.  Mr.  Haweis  en- 
joyed his  journey,  but  found  his  patience  exhausted  when 
the  engine  driver  stopped  the  train  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  a  man  who  had  fallen  from 
his  horse  in  an  adjacent  field.  As  most  of  the  passengers 
got  out  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  dismoimted  horse- 


man this  stoppage  interrupted  the  jom-ney  for  twenty 
minutes.  Mr.  Haweis  was  delighted  with  Cordova  Cathe- 
dral, but  disgusted  with  the  dirt,  laziness,  and  general  dis- 
honesty of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  nevertheless  a  de- 
lightful people,  polite,  considerate,  and  especially  kind  to 
travelers.  He  gives  a  painful  account  of  the  6,000  girls 
and  women  employed  in  the  Government  cigar  manu- 
factory at  Seville.  It  is,  however,  surely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  mothers  in  the  factory,  as  a  rule,  sell  their 
poor  little  children  callously  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
most  infamous  purposes. 

PROTECTION   AND   NEW   SOUTH    WALES. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  a  brief  but  not  very  lucid  paper 
in  which  he  shows  iip  the  inconsistency  and  folly  of  the 
present  Protectionist  Ministry  in  New  South  Wales. 
What  he  makes  clear  is  that  a  short  time  ago  the  leading 
members  of  this  Ministry  professed  to  be  strong  Free 
Traders  ;  what  he  does  not  make  clear  is  how  it  is  that 
they  should  have  found  Protection  a  winning  card  to  play 
at  the  present  moment.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  he 
attributes  it  to  the  irritation  in  the  border  counties  and  to 
the  rally  of  the  Labor  members  to  the  Protectionist  side. 
This,  however,  does  not  tell  us  why  the  Labor  members  . 
should  have  adopted  a  course  which  was  not  obviously 
dictated  by  their  own  interests.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  calls 
the  new  tariff  many  hard  names,  and  concludes  his  paper 
vdth  the  following  confident  prediction  :  "  In  the  event  of 
this  nondescript  tariff  becoming  law,  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  its  stability  wiU  keep  men  from  investing  money 
under  its  mock  shield  of  protection,  and  the  next  election, 
let  it  come  whenever  it  may,  will  repeal  it." 

MR.    T.    W.    RUSSELL  ON  THE  IRISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  replies  to  Ai-chbishop  Walsh's  paper 
in  defense  of  the  convent  schools,  with  much  detail  of 
statistics,  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  more  inter- 
esting to  note  how  he  closes  his  paper  :  "By  expressing 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the  mixed  and 
non-sectarian  system  of  education  in  Ireland  at  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Government  Education  bill.  It  was 
feared  by  many  that  an  inroad  would  be  made  on  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  a 
packed  commission  and  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy.  This  danger  is  happily  passed  for  the 
present.  The  Irish  clerical  party  has  met  with  a  rebsff , 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  saved  from  a  great 
danger." 

MR.  COURTNEY  ON  SHADY  TRUTHS. 

Mr.  Courtney  reprints  a  recent  lecture  at  Liskeard  on 
"  Shady  Truths."  The  first  shady  truth  to  which  he  calls 
attention  is  the  fact  that  saving,  not  spending,  makes  work 
for  the  workman.  What  is  really  saved  is  not  money,  but 
useful  things.  Work  can  only  be  maintained  so  far  as 
saving  precedes  it.  Another  shady  truth  upon  which  he 
insists  is  that  our  greatest  progress  is  marked  by  the  bring- 
ing to  naught  of  the  treasures,  material  or  immaterial, 
whether  of  useful  things  or  of  trained  faculties  we  have 
been  at  pains  to  acquire  and  maintain. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Vernon  Lee  has  a  story  or  conversation  imder  the  title 
of  "  The  Friendships  of  Baldwin."  "  A  Foxite  "  criticises 
Lord  Rosebery's  attempt  to  vindicate  or  apologize  for  the 
war  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  an  article  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  war  policy  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  controverts  Lord 
Rosebery's  judgment  with  much  detail  and  at  great 
length. 
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THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

THIS  is  oue  of  the  best  numbers  of  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view issued  during  recent  years.  Every  one  of  its 
ten  articles  is  extremely  readable  and  the  whole  forms  a 
volume  of  surpassing  interest.  We  have  reviewed  the 
articles  on  Archbishop  Thompson,  and  on  French  Decad- 
ence. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  NAVY. 

The  article  on  "  Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defense" 
is  a  very  powerful  enforcement  of  the  necessity  for  a 
British  na\-y  of  overwhelming  strength.  The  reviewer 
says  :  '•  Turn  where  we  will  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  find  that  it  rests  solely  upon  sea  power.  It 
was  sea  power  that  defeated  the  Armatla.  It  was  sea 
power  that  gave  us  the  victoiy  in  our  long  maritime 
stmggle  ^^^th  the  Dutch.  It  was  sea  power  that  gave  us 
our  colonies  and  our  commerce.  It  was  sea  power  that 
set  bounds  to  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon,  and  it  must  be 
sea  power  that  saves  England  if  she  ever  is  again  in  con- 
flict with  an  enemy  capable  of  disputing  her  position  at 
sea.  The  integiity  of  the  British  Empire  can  only  be 
seriously  menaced  by  a  Power  which  can  vanquish  us  at 
sea." 

After  passing  in  review  the  lessons  of  the  recent  naval 
maneuvers  and  declaring  that  the  British  army  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  aid  and  auxiliary  to  the  navy,  the  re- 
viewer maintains  that  the  one  broad  lesson  from  the 
whole  survey  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  superior 
naval  force  :  "In  s\mi,  a  Power  which,  Uke  England,  re- 
lies and  must  rely  on  naval  defense  for  its  security,  and 
make  that  defense  an  active  one,  must  regard  its  mari- 
time frontiers  in  time  of  war  as  being  conterminous  with 
the  tei-ritorial  waters  of  its  adversary.  What  it  requii-es 
for  this  purpose  is  a  navy  so  strong  as  to  be  incapable  of 
losing  the  strategical  command  of  the  sea,  except  through 
inconceivable  treachery  or  through  professional  incapacity 
equally  inconceivable." 

A  VINDICATION   OF  MOHAMMED. 

The  review  of  Syed  Ameer  All's  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Mohammed  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  apology  for  Islim 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  The  reviewer  says  : 
"  Assuredly,  Mohammed,  if  judged  by  the  ethical  stand- 
ard prevailing  in  his  age  and  country,  was  no  libertine,  no 
man  of  blood.  As  assm-edly  he  wrought  a  great  work  in 
elevating  that  standard,  both  as  to  the  relations  of  man 
with  woman,  and  as  to  the  relations  of  man  with  man. 
The  movement  which  he  initiated  was,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  democratic." 

Considered  as  a  reforming  movement  in  Arabia,  Islkm 
represents  an  advance  in  religious  thought,  and  even  now 
the  reviewer  says  :  "  We  are  far  from  denying  that,  tak- 
ing Isldm  as  it  is,  there  may  still  lie  before  it  centuries  of 
fruitful  acti\'ity  in  ideahzing  life  and  in  strengthening  the 
sacred  claims  of  duty  among  the  populations  which  now 
profess  it:  in  expelling  from  many  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  which  shall  embrace  it,  barbarous  and  impure 
fetichism ;  and  in  training  millions  of  its  converts  to  better 
things  by  its  doctrines  of  righteousness,  temperance  and 
judgment  to  come." 

The  one  indefeasible  blot  on  Mohammedism,  which  no 
skill  of  advocacy  can  efface,  is  the  degradation  which  is 
enforced  upon  women.  Although  it  is  true  that  Mo- 
hammed curbed  the  unUmited  license  existing  in  Arabia, 
his  partial  reform  has  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
vindication  of  woman's  personality. 

SNAKES. 

The  article  on  snakes  is  fuy  of  good  stories  concerning 
these  creatures,  who  are  said  to  kill  every  year  twenty 


thousand  persons  in  India  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
Australia,  the  majority  of  the  snakes  are  not  poisonous. 
The  odds  are  very  heavy  if  you  come  upon  a  serpent  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  that  it  is  harmless,  but  in 
Australia  the  odds  are  all  the  other  way.  There  are  a 
great  many  interesting  facts  concerning  snakes  and  the 
way  in  which  they  live. 

STATE    PENSIONS    FOR    OLD    AGE. 

The  Quarterhj  reviewer  condemns  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  Govern- 
ment tables  and  generally  opposes  all  systems  of  State- 
aided  pensions.  The  reviewer  would  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Friendly  Societies,  and  in  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
many  of  those  societies  are  practically  bankrupt,  he  makes 
the  following  suggestion  :  "  There  is  now  no  reason 
whatever  why  all  registering  societies  should  not  become 
normally  and  faultlessly  sound.  We  would  emxx)wer  the 
Chief  Registrar  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  persistently  unsound  societies.  Time,  of 
coui'se,  should  be  given  to  an  unsound  society  to  make 
such  revision  of  its  scale  of  payments,  and  its  rules,  as 
would  place  it  in  a  solvent  position.  If  it  failed  to  do 
this,  warnings  should  be  posted  up  at  Government  and 
municipal  offices.  Power  should  also  be  given  to  the 
Department  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  any  society  found 
to  be  financially  insecure,  and  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible  for  the  investors.  Thus  pressed,  unsound  socie- 
ties would  soon  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  only  the 
best  would  survive." 

THE   DUBLIN    REVIEW. 

THE  Bishop  of  Salford  vmtes  his  last  article  on 
"England's  Devotion  to  Saint  Peter  Duiing  a 
Thousand  Years."  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Peter's  Pence.  He  calculates  that  the  Pope  used  to  re- 
ceive in  the  13th  century  £200  a  year  from  England, 
which  was  equivalent  to  about  £6000  of  English  money  at 
the  present  time.  When  Peter's  Pence  was  revived  in 
1859,  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  alone  contributed  over  £16 
000.  Canon  Howlett,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, sums  up  complacently  in  favor  of  its  Mosaic 
authorship  as  follows:  "Moses,  therefore,  wrote  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  composition  of  that  work,  like  the 
other  historical  winters  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  made 
use  of  vmtten  sources;  freely  admitting  into  his  pages, 
perhaps,  extracts  from  a  previously  existing  history  of 
the  early  days  of  mankind,  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert;  but  stamping  it  all  with  the  impress  of  his  own 
mind;  altering  and  supplementing  it  as  he  thought  fit,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  comformity  with  fact,  and  to  accomplish 
the  great  work  imj)osed  on  him  by  God." 

Mr.  Peacock,  writing  on  "Protestantism  in  England," 
chiefly  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  deals  somewhat  roughly 
with  the  pet  theory  of  the  High  Churchmen.  He  says 
that  there  were  no  Anglicans  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
17th  century;  there  were  no  doubt  High  Churchmen 
among  the  clergy,  but  Mr.  Peacodk  asserts  that  those 
who  have  studied  the  enormous  pamphlet  literature  of 
the  time  find  very  few  traces  of  a  High  Church  party 
among  the  laity. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini  discourses  vigorously  against 
Theosophy,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Tlieosophists  have 
not  yet  developed  the  humanitarian  services  which  char- 
acterize the  Christian  Church:  "To  my  own  Western 
mind,  the  devoted  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
fallen,  the  gentle  virtues  of  humility  and  self-forgetful- 
ness  actually  practiced  under  Christian  teaching,  appeal 
with  more  argumentative  force  than  all  the  statements 
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made  on  -behalf  of  that  curious  mosaic  of  philosophic 
uncertainties  and  Egj-ptian  Hall  marvels,  decked  out  with 
tinsel  arrangements  of  cheap  learning,  which  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  puts  forth  as  a  rational,  a  logical  and  a 
persuasive  exposition  of  Theosophy  and  its  Evidences." 

The  Rev.  W.  Lockhart  has  an  interesting  but  brief 
account  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  old  days,  which  is  a 
very  welcome  contrast  to  the  lengthy  paper  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Purcell,  dealt  A\ith  elsewhere. 


THE   ENGLISH    HISTORICAL   REVIEW. 

SOMETIMES  the  articles  in  the  English  Hixtorieal  R". 
lieu-  are  simply  impossible  for  the  ordinary  readier. 
But  nearly  all  the  articles  in  the  April  number  are  read- 
able by  the  man  in  the  street. 

Tlie  first  is  an  original  speculation  by  William  'Roos  on 
the  part  played  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Viking  expeditions. 
Mr.  Roos  says:  "The  independent  and  extensive  opera- 
tions of  Swedes  in  the  West  stand  aflQrmed  by  continental 
chroniclers  as  well  as  by  sagas,  by  their  reputation  as  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  Eastern  sea  rovers,  by  their  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  Viking  resort  on  the  Scandinavian  side  of 
tbe  North  Sea,  and  by  their  wars  and  conquests,  which 
siTve  to  inaug-urate  the  Western  Viking  age."  Rolf  was  a 
Swede,  and  what  were  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
XII  but  the  last  and  gi-eatest  of  the  Vikings. 

Professor  Maitland  discusses  what  Henry  11  proposed 
to  do  with  priests  who  committed  crimes.  He  maintains 
that  Henry  did  not  propose  that  an  accused  clerk  should 
be  tried  in  the  lay  court  ;  he  was  to  be  tried  in  a  canonical 
court  by  the  law  of  the  church. 

But  the  criminous  cleric,  being  degi-aded  by  the  Canon- 
ical (^ourt,  lost  the  benefit  of  clergy  and  became  siibject 
to  the  civil  power.  Such  at  least  was  Henry's  contention, 
against  which  Becket  protested  so  vehemently.  There  is 
a  well-written  account  of  the  famous  siege  of  Belgrade 
and  its  hero  John  Hunyady,  of  whom  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain 
says  :  "  Of  the  famous  John  Hunj-ady,  for  six  years  regent 
and  all  his  life  long  the  indefatigable  defender  of  his  coun- 
try, it  is  the  simple  truth  to  sa\'  that  he  was  an  ideal  hero, 
a  consummate  captain,  the  purest  of  politicians,  the  hum- 
blest of  Christians,  and  the  noblest  of  men." 

Dr.  Jessopp  deals  out  hard  measure  to  Mr.  Froude  for 
his  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He  says  :  "  More  than  thirty 
years  of  argument  and  criticism,  of  evidence  the  most 
irresistible  and  convincing  to  all  cultured  intellects  except 
his  own,  of  new  light  coming  from  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  of  documentary  proof  accumulated  from  the  archives 
of  almost  everj'  country  in  Europe,  and  pointing  all  to  the 
same  conclusions,  have  been  wasted  upon  him.  He  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  wall — a  modem  Athanasius  contra 
mundum,  with  the  important  difference  that  Athanasius 
was  presumably  right  and  Mr.  Froude  is  demonstrably 
wrong." 


HARPER'S. 

FROM  the  May  Harper's  we  have  selected  Lieut. - 
Col.  Exner"s  paper  on  the  German  army,  Julian 
Ralph's  on  the  Dakotas,  and  some  '  •  E^sy  Chair  "  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  to  figure  as  "  Lead- 
ing Articles." 

THE   BROWNINGS. 

Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  writes  to  some  length  on 
"Robert  and  Elizabeth  BaiTett  Bro\vning,"  assuming  the 
intimate  tone  of  hearthstone  anecdote  which  the  cordial 
friendship  between  the  families  of  Browning  and  Thack- 
eray justifies.  Apropos  of  which  she  gives  no  suggestion 
of    the  strained    relations   between    Elizabeth    Barrett 


BroAvning  and  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  which  are  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  in  Mrs.  Oit's  "  Life  of  Browning."  It 
must  have  been  interesting,  those  convei'sations  between 
Thackeray  and  Browning  on  spiritualism.  "  Mrs,  Bro^sm- 
ing  believed,  and  Mr.  Bro\\ming  was  always  in-itated  be- 
yond patience  by  the  subject.  I  can  remember  her  voice,  a 
sort  of  faint  minor  chord,  as  she,  lisping  the  '  r '  a  little, 
uttered  her  remonstrating  '  Robert  ! '  and  his  loud  domi- 
nant baritone  sweeping  away  eveiy  possible  plea  she  and 
my  father  could  make  ;  and  then  came  my  father's  delib- 
erate notes,  which  seemed  to  fall  a  little  sadly  —  his  voice 
always  sounded  a  little  sad  —  upon  the  rising  waves  of  the 
discussion  ....  Mr.  Browning  was  di'essed  in  a 
rough  brouTi  suit,  and  liis  hair  was  black  haii-  then  :  and 
she,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  was,  as  usual,  in  soft  fall- 
ing flounces  of  black  silk,  and  \\ith  her  heavy  cui'ls  droop- 
ing, and  a  thin  gold  chain  hanging  around  her  neck." 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Anna  C.  Brackett  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  "The  Pri- 
vate School  for  Girls,"  which  is  reactionary  in  some  of 
its  arguments.  For  instance,  she  discom^ages  the  idea 
that  natural  science  should  be  made  the  main  object  of 
study,  sajdng,  "  the  child's  mind  is  not  up  to  the  level  of 
scientific  teaching  ; "  and  she  advises  the  studj-  of  Latin, 
even  for  little  girls  of  nine  or  ten,  next  after  the  vernacu- 
lar. Of  course  she  insists,  v^ith  her  usual  good  sense, 
strengthened  as  it  is  by  a  long  experience,  on  the  great 
importance  of  hygienic  precautions  and  training. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  begins  in  a  conspicuous  place  what, 
we  are  sure,  is  going  to  be  one  of  her  delicious  stories  of 
New  England  life.  This  serial  is  entitled  "Jane  Field." 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  contributes  a  quaint  negro  story, 
"  Jesekiah  Brown's  Courtship." 


THE   CENTURY. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  The  Review  of  Reviews 
began  its  monthly  search  among  the  magazines, 
we  glean  no  "Leading  Article"  from  the  Century;  but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  on  account  of  any  lowering  of 
merit,  but  rather  because  it  happens  that  for  this  month 
the  magazine  does  not  concentrate  its  interest  in  any  one 
of  those  particular  classes  of  subjects  which  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  more  especially  delights  to  honor. 

EMILIO    CASTELAR'S    "  COLUMBUS." 

Probably  the  most  important  appearance  in  the  maga- 
zine is  the  first  paper  on  Christopher  Colimabus,  from  the 
pen  of  the  famous  Spaniard,  Emilio  Castelar,  orator  and 
scholar.  He,  having  a  long  series  of  articles  before  him,  is 
rather  inclined  to  make  rounded  and  ornate  sentences  than 
any  decided,  stUient  point.  An  example  of  the  former  : 
"Guinea  and  Iceland  afforded  the  proofs  he  [Columbus] 
sought,  and  encouraged  the  imdertaking  upon  which  he 
was  entering  Avith  such  marvelous  unity  of  purpose  and 
object.  Africa  and  Scandinavia  !  The  sim's  raj^s  slanting 
level  in  the  one  and  beating  from  the  zenith  in  the  other ; 
there  a  sky  laden  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  here,  rainless 
and  unpitjnng  ;  fields  of  ice  like  walls  of  crystal  on  the 
one  hand  and  deserts  torrid  as  the  embers  of  an  oven  on 
the  other  ;  the  boreal  fir-tree  and  the  tropical  palm,  the 
reindeer,  confined  to  the  polar  circle,  and  the  dromedary 
restricted  to  equatorial  Asia  and  Africa  ;  the  ichthyopha- 
gist  devouring  half-cooked  or  frozen  fish,  and  the  anthro- 
pophagist  delighting  in  human  flesh  ;  the  fair-skinned 
and  ruddy-haired  inhabitants  of  one  zone  and  the  black 
and  woolly  denizens  of  another,  all  told  him  with  one 
accord  by  their  conti-asts  how  the  whole  planet  appeared 
to  be  inhabitable  and,   consequently,  how  the  races  of 
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Cathay  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan  were  to  be 
conquered,  contrary  to  all  the  achievements  of  man 
hitherto,  by  following  the  westward  track." 

THE    OLD    KENTUCKY    HOME. 

A  very  charming  article  in  text  and  illustration  is  James 
Lane  Allen's  on  "Homesteads  of  the  Blue  Grass,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  past  era  of  la\'ish  hospitality,  of 
beautiful  women  and  brave  cavaliers  in  Kentucky,  which 
seems,  at  least  from  this  perspective,  to  be  a  golden  age. 
Mr.  Allen  predicts  that  the  blue-grass  region  is  destined 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  who  will  absorb  the 
small  farms  and  establish  a  landed  aristocracy.  "One 
can  foresee  the  yet  distant  time  when  this  will  become 
the  region  of  splendid  homes  and  estates  that  will  nourish 
a  taste  for  oiitdoor  sports  and  offer  an  escape  from  the 
too-wearjing  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  and 
ever-grooving  interest  is  that  of  the  horse — racer  or  trotter. 
He  brings  into  the  State  his  increasing  capital,  his  types 
of  men.  Year  after  year  he  buys  farms,  and  lays  out 
tracks,  and  biiilds  stables,  and  edits  journals,  and  turns 
agiicitlture  into  gi-azing.  In  time  the  blue-grass  region 
may  become  the  Yorkshire  of  America." 

ARCHITECTURE   AT   THE   WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Heniy  von  Brunt  contributes  a  paper,  in  not  very  lively 
style,  on  the  "  Architecture  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition."  Before  describing  in  rather  technical  detail 
the  plans  of  the  various  buildings,  he  warns  us  that  the 
result  of  all  the  huge  building  operations  at  the  great 
Exposition  ■nill  not  be  a  true  index  to  our  national  de- 
velopment in  architecture.  "  It  is  true  that  the  industrial 
palaces  of  our  Exposition  will  be  larger  in  area  than  any 
which  have  preceded  them,  and  will  surpass  in  this  re- 
spect even  the  imperial  villas  and  baths  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  But  they  will  be  an  unsubstantial  pageant  of 
which  the  concrete  elements  will  be  a  seiies  of  vast  cov- 
ered inclosures,  adjusted  on  architectural  plans  to  the 
most  lucid  classification  and  the  most  effective  airange- 
ments  of  the  materials  of  the  Expofsition,  and  faced  with 
a  decorative  mask  of  plaster  composition  on  frames  of 
timber  and  iron,  as  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  clothed 
their  rough  sti-uctures  of  cement  and  brick  with  mag- 
nificent architectm-al  veneers  of  marbles,  bronze  and 
sculpture." 

In  the  fiction  of  the  number  Wolcott  Balestier's  story, 
"  Captain.  My  Captain,"  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  ;  it 
is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  thotigh  scarcely  so  successful  as 
"  Reffey."  Mary  Hallock  Foote  begins  a  new  serial,  "  The 
Chosen  VaUey."  

THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  give  extracts  from  JHenry  Watter- 
son's  paper  on  "  The  Southern  Confederacy." 
Dr.  C.  G.  Truesdell,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  sets  forth  carefully  the  aims  and 
principles  of  charity  organization.  In  his  pai^er  on  the 
"  Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  Cities"  he  says,  "  the  tramp 
and  street-begging  nuisance  will  never  be  stopped  .so  long 
as  mistaken  kindness  continues  to  feed  and  clothe  able- 
bodied  strangers,  and  it  will  die  out  so  soon  as  all 
unite  in  refusing  to  give  anything  whatever  to  any  per- 
son, under  any  circumstances,  without  investigation, 
either  personal  or  through  some  appropriate  organization 
to  which  all  applicants  can  be  referred.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  persons  would  rather  compromise  with  their 
conscience  by  throwing  a  few  pennies  into  a  beggar's  hat 
than  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  the  case  far 
enough  to  ascertain  how  much  real  estate  or  bank  stock 
he  may  own." 


Whatever  be  her  logic,  there  is  no  lack  of  brightness  in 
the  way  Miss  E.  F.  Andrews  treats  "  The  Ugly  Girl  as  a 
Social  Factor."  Burning  her  ships  behind  her,  she  boldly 
and  proudly,  though  impersonally,  admits  that  she  herself 
is  one  of  the  homely  ones,  and  proceeds  to  enter  a  vigorous 
plea  for  the  cult.  "  Whenever  our  hereditary  enemies, 
the  poets  and  painters,  want  a  dirty  job  done,  they  are 
stire  to  lay  it  on  our  shoulders,  though,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  our  pretty  sisters  have  been  mixed  up  with  a  great 
many  more  questionable  transactions  than  we  ever  have. 
But  the  ugly  girl  is  not  even  permitted  to  be  poeti- 
cally and  picturesquely  wicked  ;  the  interesting  sinners  of 
literature  and  art,  the  Margarets,  the  Beatrices,  the 
Hetty  Sorrels,  are  all  turned  out  of  the  artist's  brain  as 
first-class  beauties,  while  we  are  supposed  to  stand  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  vulgarities  and  meannesses  of  human 
nature,  and  not  even  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  a  sensa- 
tional murder  or  of  a  celebrated  domestic  scandal  can 
make  one  of  us  interesting." 

And,  Miss  Andrews  further  complains,  the  ugly  girl 
finds  her  worst  enemies  in  her  own  camp  in  the  traitor- 
ous woman  novelist.  And  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  "most  of  the  good  and  great  things  that  have  been 
done  in  the  world  by  women  must  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  ugly  girl.  While  her  pretty  sisters  have 
been  engaged  in  setting  men  together  by  the  ears,  she  has 
been  quietly  putting  things  to  rights,  and  whether  she 
appears  as  an  Elizabeth  encouraging  her  troops  at  Til- 
burg  or  a  Margaret  Douray  feeding  the  orphan  children 
from  her  baker's  cart,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the 
world  has  gained  by  her  presence." 

The  Chautavqnan  pre.sents  its  usual  goodly  show  of 
historical  and  infonnational  articles  for  the  edification  of 
C.  L.  S.  C.  classes.  The  historical  papers  this  month  are 
by  Professor  McMaster,  "  The  North  in  the  War  ; "  John 
G.  Nicolay,  "The  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,"  and  John  C. 
Ridpath,  "  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  fine  article  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  on  "  The  Children  of 
the  Poor,"  and  the  first  paper  in  the  discussion  of 
"  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,"  by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  are 
reviewed  among  the  "  leading  articles." 

In  his  concluding  paper  on  "Paris  Theatres  and  Con- 
certs," William  F.  Apthorp  tells,  among  other  things,  of 
the  Cdfc  Chanfanf,  the  French  prototype  of  our  dime 
museums  and  variety  shows,  and  the  home  of  the  cele- 
brated Paulus,  from  whom  we  Americans  have  lately  suf- 
fered an  invasion.  "  The  Cafe  Vhuntant  itself  is  a  garden, 
inclosed  by  iron  railings  and  shrubbery,  and  lighted  by 
garlands  and  festoons  of  gas  jets  in  milk-glass  globes.  At 
one  end  is  a  stage  with  proscenium  arch  and  curtain  ;  in 
front  of  it  sits  the  orchestra.  Then  come  rows  of  fixed 
seats,  a  little  shelf  running  along  the  back  of  each  row  to 
hold  the  cups  and  glasses  of  the  people  sitting  in  the  row 
next  behind  it.  A  reserved-seat  ticket  gives  you  the  right 
to  one  consommafion — a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  a  glass 
of  anything  you  please,  from  beer  to  champagne,  a  portion 
of  brandied  cherries,  or  a  tiny  ice.  The  entertainment 
consists  of  comic  songs — each  singer  singing  off  his  or  her 
batch  of  songs  in  succession,  and  not  appearing  again— of 
juggling,  learned  dogs,  and  acrobatic  tumbling.  The  star 
goes  on  near  the  end  of  the  performance.  How  any  living 
soul  can  go  a  second  time  is  a  matter  of  wonder." 

Under  the  somewhat  generous  title  "Land  and  Sea," 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  tells  some  facts  in  that  attractive  branch 
of  geology  which  treats  of  the  action  of  the  ocean's  waves 
on  rocky  cliff's   and  shores  of  chalk  formation,  making 
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here  and  marring  there.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
pictures  of  some  of  the  strange,  weird  shapes  that  the  sea 
cuts  out  of  the  shore  when  the  rock  formation  is  suffi- 
ciently soft. 

In  the  series  devoted  to  "  Historic  Moments,"  John  W. 
Kirk  retells  the  oft-told  story  of  the  first  telegi'aph  mes- 
sage sent  from  Annapolis  Junction  to  Washington  in  1844 
by  Professor  Morse. 


THE   ATLANTIC. 

WE  have  noticed  in  another  department  the  editorial 
under  the  title  "  The  Slaying  of  the  GeiTjnnan- 
der."  The  remainder  of  this  issue  is  more  classic  than 
timely. 

OUR  NATIONAL  LEVITY  AND  IRREVERENCE. 

An  anonymous  social  reformer  enters  a  "  Plea  for  Seri- 
ousness," largely  called  forth  by  Agnes  Repplier"s  argu- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  "  A  Plea  for  Humor." 
The  anonymous  says  that  Miss  Repplier  is  all  wrong;  that 
what  we  need  is  an  antidote  for  our  irreverent  levity,  not 
more  levity.  "  The  basis  of  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
and  pathetic  has  been  sapped  in  this  generation:  they 
have  made  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
once  for  all  and  taken  their  stand  on  the  latter;  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  appeal  to.  Virtue,  honor,  public 
fidelity  and  purity,  commercial  probity,  the  dignity  of 
oifice,  the  sanctity  of  home  have  become  subjects  of  jest; 
men  and  women  who  uphold  them  are  called  fogies. 
.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  seriousness  is  seen  in  our  coun- 
try people  to-day  in  the  evasion  of  obligation ;  we  give  our 
children  no  training,  but  leave  them  to  their  own  devices, 
and  '  guess  they'll  turn  out  all  right ;'  we  neglect  our  duty 
as  citizens  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  men  notoriously 
unfit  for  posts  of  trust,  because  '  the  great  American  nation 
can  take  care  of  itself;'  we  forbear  to  raise  a  voice  against 
practices  in  public  and  social  life  which  we  privately  con- 
demn, for  '  our  mission  is  not  to  be  reformers.'  " 

James  Jay  Greenough  tells  of  the  changes  for  the  better 
which  have  come  into  the  "  Requirements  for  Admission 
to  Harvard  College,"  which  no  longer  render  it  possible  to 
enter  that  temple  of  knowledge  by  dint  of  a  good  memory 
and  hard  cramming  alone.  The  writer  deprecates  the ' '  de- 
sire to  banish  all  studies  which  are  not  to  be  of  immediate 
money  value  to  the  student,"  but  he  has  no  plea  for  Greek 
and  Latin  other  than  the  hackneyed  one  of  "  mental 
training. " 

Civil  war  subjects  are  continued  in  a  light  and  readable 
paper  by  David  Dodge  on  "  Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of 
the  Confederacy."  It  is  largely  taken  up  with  describing 
the  quaint  and  sometimes  absurd  methods  which  the  in- 
vaded South  ased  to  hide  its  valuables,  burying  them  be- 
neath the  beds  of  streams,  in  fenc'e  corners,  in  hollow 
trees — anywhere  to  evade  the  rapacious  Yankee  "bum- 
mer." 


THE   NEW    ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

THE  Neiv  Enyland  Magazine  shows  its  catholicity  in  a 
much-illustrated  article  on  "The  Chicago  Stock 
Yards,"  by  P.  J.  O'Keefe.  The  huge  meat-industry  is  de- 
scribed in  a  bright  and  satisfactory  way.  One  is  astonished 
to  hear  how  completely  the  luckless  hog  or  steer  who  finds 
his  way  to  the  Windy  City  is  "used  up."  "Everything 
is  money,  nothing  is  a  nuisance,  nothing  goes  to  waste  or 
is  fruitless.  Hoofs,  horn-piths,  sinews,  bones,  and  hide 
trimmings  no  longer  seek  a  hiding  i)lace,  ])ut  are  valuable 
increments  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  stock."  One  meat- 
packing firm  converts  its  animal  waste  into  10,(X)0,000 
pounds  of  glue. 


In  the  process  of  unearthing  a  genius — Ambrose  Bierce — 
Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  takes  occasion  to  aver  with 
much  emphasis  that  the  magazine  editor  is  the  sworn 
enemy,  on  principle,  of  originality,  of  deep  thought,  of 
genius.  "Editors  and  publishers,"  thinks  Mr.  Harte, 
"are  perfectly  convinced  that  people  read  only  to  be 
amused,  and  this  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  mass  of 
our  literature,  filtered  as  it  is  through  the  magazines." 

Mary  Parker  Follett's  paper  on  "  Henry  Clay  and  the 
Speakershij) "  is  reviewed  elsewhere,  as  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis' 
timely  account  of  South-American  progress. 


CALIFORNIAN    ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINE. 

A  SURPRISINGLY  fine  magazine  in  more  than  one 
feature  is  the  Californian  Illu.st rated,  which  comes 
all  the  way  across  the  Continent  from  San  Francisco. 
The  May  number  furnishes  two  good  contributions  to  our 
leading  ai-ticles:  "  The  Nicaragua  Canal,"  by  William 
Laurence  Merry,  Consul-General  of  Nicaragua,  and  a 
striking  paper,  entitled  "Opium  and  Its  Votaries,"  by 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Masters. 

One  is  scarcely  prepared  for  the  number  of  well-con- 
ceived and  handsomely-executed  half-tone  illustrations 
that  appear  in  the  Californian.  It  compares  favorably 
with  some  very  much  better-known  Eastern  magazines. 
And  in  text,  too,  it  attains  a  high  standard.  In  addition 
to  the  two  papers  mentioned,  the  opening  article  is  a 
seemingly  exhaustive  one  on  ' '  The  Press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  journalism  in  the  city  of  the  Pacific. 

Under  the  title  "  A  Tournament  in  Tauromachy," 
Eugenia  K.  Holmes  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  Mexican  bull- 
fights, and  the  illustrations  are  in  the  most  lively  style. 

Charles  R.  Ames  gives  a  good  account  of  Alaskan 
glaciers,  and  Hamlin  Fitch  writes  of  a  far  different  lati- 
tude, "In  Palm  Valley,"  both  accompanied  by  copies  of 
interesting  photographs. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  San  Francisco  is  the 
stamping  ground  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  the  new  genius 
which  the  reviewer  of  the  New  England  Magazinr,  Mr. 
Harte,  has,  with  some  little  air  of  condescension,  pointed 
out  to  the  public.  One  cannot  but  mumble  the  old  adage 
of  a  prophet  and  his  country  when  one  sees  the  brief 
notice  that  this  story-teller  receives  in  the  enumeration 
of  journalists  and  sub-editors  and  business  managers  of 
San  Francisco. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE   MONTHLY. 

WE  have  selected  for  more  careful  review  the  paper 
on  Herbert  Spencer,  by  William  H.  Hudson,  and 
"  The  Limitations  of  the  Healing  Ai-t,"  by  Dr.  H.  Noth- 
nagel. 

David  D.  Wells  presents  a  remarkable  case  of  "  Evolu- 
tion in  Folk-Lore,"  which  shows  one  of  the  stories  told  by 
Uncle  Remus  to  the  "  little  boy  "  to  have  been  current  in 
every  essential  particular  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  writes  from  Brown  University  to 
tell  "  Why  We  Should  Teach  Geology."  He  enumerates  a 
round  dozen  of  reasons,  of  rather  unequal  strength  and 
cogency,  and  concludes;  "  How  can  a  person  be  regai'ded 
as  liberally  educated  who  has  not  been  brought  in  contact 
with  these  facts  ?  And  yet  there  are  still  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  college  graduates  who  have  neither  had 
careful  training  in  the  principles,  nor  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  grand  results  of  modern  geology." 

The  elaborate  discussion  of  "  Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health," 
which  the  Popular  Science  MonthUj  has  been  reprinting 
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from  the  Contcinporani  h'pvicw,  comes  to  an  end  this 
month  with  a  proposition  from  the  authors,  Harold 
Wager  and  Auberon  Herbert,  to  found  a  society  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  innumerable  physical  ills  which  pro- 
ceed from  bad  air,  and  for  disseminating  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  which,  these  gentlemen  have  shown,  is  of 
powerful  and  immediate  importance. 


POET-LORE. 

POET  LORE  still  devotes  itself,  modestly  and  indus- 
triously, to  the  study  of  pure  literature.  Few  maga- 
zines savor  so  little  of  Philistinism  in  any  of  its  various 
forms  of  modem  times.  The  pretty  little  volume  is  now 
published  in  Boston. 

The  issue  of  April  1.5  is  a  Shakespeare  anniversary  num- 
ber, and  the  most  careful  paper  in  it  is  a  comparison  of 
the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote,  by  Ivan  Tur- 
genier.  The  writer  is  far  more  in  love  with  Rosinante's 
awkward  rider  than  with  the  melancholy  Prince.  The 
latter,  he  finds,  "represents  reasoning,  in  the  first  place, 
and  egotism,  and  therefore  unbelief.  He  lives  entirely  for 
himself — he  is  an  egotist.  But  even  an  egotist  cannot  be- 
lieve in  himself  ;  we  can  believe  only  in  what  is  outside  of 
us  and  above  us.  But  this  self,  in  which  Hamlet  believes, 
is  dear  to  him.  It  is  his  starting-post,  to  which  he  ever 
returns,  for  he  finds  nothing  in  the  whole  world  to  which 
his  soul  can  chng.  He  is  a  skeptic  ;  he  is  always  busy 
Nvith  himself  alone." 

But  Don  Quixote  !  "He  represents  belief,  first  of  all  ; 
belief  in  something  eternal,  irreversible — in  truth  exist- 
ing outside  of  an  individual,  and  requiring  service  and 
sacrifice.  Don  Quixote  is  fully  pervaded  by  devotion  to 
his  ideal ;  he  is  ready  to  sulfer  any  troubles  for  its  sake, 
to  give  up  his  life  ;  he  values  his  life  only  so  far  as  it  can 
serve  him  to  maintain  truth  and  justice  on  earth." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  tells  how  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ' 
was  taken  from  Aiiosto's  "Orlando  Furioso"  and  Ban- 
deUos  novel.  He  admits  that  the  plot  is  improbable,  as 
almost  all  Shake.speare's  are — the  more  the  marvel  that  he 
should  create  such  very  "  probable  "  men  and  women  to 
carry  them  on.  Dr.  Rolfe  makes  good  grounds  for  his 
arraignment  of  Claudio  as  an  ungenerous,  conceited,  mer- 
cenary young  fop.  Pity  Hero  had  no  big  brother  to  thrash 
him  soundly. 

An  anonymous  letter-writer  attempts  to  answer  the 
question,  "Why  are  we  not  a  race  of  posts?"  He,  or 
more  probably  she,  complains  that  we  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  to  give  imagination 


a  chance.  "  How  should  we  have  poets  ?  Do  we  encour- 
age them  ?  Not  at  all  ;  we  would  rather  buy  a  magazine 
with  an  article  in  it  by  an  ex-convict  than  buy  a  book  of 
poems.  The  science  of  ethics  is  teaching  us  great  symija- 
thy  and  chaiity  for  all  forms  of  scoundrelism,  because, 
pool-  fellows,  it  is  all  the  result  of  inheritance,  and  it  is 
more  by  good  luck  than  good  management  that  we  are 
not  scoundrels  ourselves.  But  for  the  poet  we  have  no 
sympathy  ;  we  could  not  by  any  chance  have  been  poets 
ourselves,  and  we  regard  them  as  impertinent  criminals 
against  the  law  of  inheritance." 


THE   CHARITIES   REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Revietc  for  May  has  as  frontispiece  a 
portrait  of  John  McDonogh,  to  whose  philanthropy 
the  South  owes  much. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Lanier  contributes  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  picturesque  life  of  this  man,  whose  saving  for  phil- 
antliropic  ends  earned  for  him  during  his  life  the  reputa- 
tion of  miser  and  misanthrope.  There  stand  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  man  a  large  number  of  schools  in  New  Orleans 
and  vicinity,  and  a  nobly  planned  institution  near  Balti- 
more, known  as  the  McDonogh  Farm  School,  described  at 
length  in  the  May  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  methods  of  charity  in  Japan  are  set  forth  in  a  paper 
descriptive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  whose  his- 
tory has  so  much  of  interest  for  the  Western  nations.  The 
point  which  the  paper  brings  out  most  clearly  is  that  there 
is  little  public  relief  in  Japan  and  that  private  charity 
bears  the  burdens  which  are  here  borne  largely  by  the 
public.  The  Government  has  a  large  emergency  fund  for 
use  in  times  of  widespread  calamity,  but  it  is  a  universal 
law  that  the  family  shall  care  for  its  weaker  members. 
The  author  is  Mr.  C.  Meriwether,  Professor  of  History 
and  English  of  Sendai  College,  Japan. 

Mr.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson  advocates  in  a  brief  paper 
the  burial  of  human  bodies  in  direct  contact  with  the 
earth,  instead  of  in  the  manner  almost  universally  ob- 
served in  this  country.  His  arguments  for  this  reform  are 
that  the  health  of  the  living  will  not  be  endangered  by 
this  form  of  burial,  and  that  burials  will  be  greatly  cheap- 
ened. It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  he  says,  speaking  to  the 
latter  point,  for  the  entire  amount  derived  from  the  bene- 
fit society  to  which  the  deceased  husband  belonged  to  be 
spent  in  the  burial. 

The  Review  contains  notes  of  the  work  of  the  month 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  contemplated  exhibit  of  ' '  Char- 
ities and  Correction  "  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


THE    FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE  NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

THE  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  for  April  is  M.  Antoine  Albalat's  article  on 
Pierre  Loti,  which,  as  well  as  M.  Charles  Laroche's  plea 
for  the  French  side  of  the  Newfoundland  difiSculty,  we 
have  noticed  elsewhere.  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky  con- 
tributes some  fragmentary  notes  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  psychology  of  art.  association,  emotion,  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  subjectivity  of  beauty.  M.  Alexandre 
B(5rard  writes  on  the  repressive  effect  of  penal  legislation. 
He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  leniency  of  French  juries, 
and  the  light  sentence  frequently  awarded  of  late  years 
for  serious  crimes.  The  former,  he  says,  has,  to  a  gi-eat  ex- 
tent, its  reason  in  the  fact  that  French  penal  legislation  no 
longer  eorreeponds  with  French  manners.     "  The  rigor  of 


the  punishment  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  legislator  of  1810,  frightens  the  judge  whose 
business  it  is  to  apply  it  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. The  judge  is  thus  more  easily  induced  ti>  admit 
extenuating  circumstances  ;  he  frequently  prefers  to  ac- 
quit the  defendant  rather  than  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
which  he  considers  too  severe." 

In  the  mid- April  number  of  the  Revue  Count  Charles 
de  Moiiy,  in  a  suggestive  paper,  examines  the  p()i)ular  idea 
that  each  century  corresponds  to  an  era  of  human  devel- 
opment, and  its  periods  of  gi-owth,  prosperity  and  decline. 
Experience  shows,  he  says,  that  the  notion  is  to  a  certain 
extent  founded  on  fact,  and  he  illustrates  it  at  some 
length  by  a  survey  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  de- 
cline and  decay  are  not  absolute — there  is  always  some 
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residuum  of  positive  good  to  gain  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  new  century's  growth.  Thus  each  age  starts  on  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  gen- 
eral confusion  and  break-up  which  we  see  around  us  need 
be  no  cause  of  despair.  They  are  only  the  dead  leaves  of 
this  year's  gro'w.'th — the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  next  are 
safe  in  the  ground. 

Lord  Lytton's  posthumous  book,  "  Marah,"  is  reviewed 
by  an  appreciative  writer  over  the  signature  "  C.  F."  Sev- 
eral of  the  short  poems  which  compose  it  are  translated 
into  French  prose  ;  but  the  finest,  thoxigh  easy  to  under- 
stand even  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  English  is  lim- 
ited, are  quite  imtranslatable.  The  ideas  are  expressed  in 
terms  which  have  no  Fi-ench  equivalents,  and  even  an 
attempt  to  render  them  adequately  would  necessitate  too 
wide  a  departure  from  the  text.  "Marah"  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  ci-itic,  the  most  homogeneous  work  pro- 
duced by  Lord  Lji;ton.  The  inspiration  keeps  at  a  con- 
stant level,  and  there  is  no  failure  in  the  interest. 

M.  Fritz  de  Zepelin,  apparently  a  young  Danish  writer, 
gives  a  summaiw  of  the  present  state  of  literatm-e  in  Den- 
mark. He  names  as  the  principal  modem  writers  Dr. 
Georg  Brandes.  Herman  Bang,  Yacobsen  and  Schandoi-ph, 
all  of  whom,  though  independent  forces  in  literature, 
have  drunk  deep  from  those  wells  of  Castaly  that  spring 
in  Paris.  M.  Georges  Renard  contributes  a  striking  and 
tragic  sketch,  "A  Wizard,"  illustrating  the  inveterate 
superstitions  current,  even  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Valais. 

M.  Louis  Gallet  vTites  on  the  overcrowdmg  of  the  Pans 
hospitals,  and  the  abuse  of  their  accommodation  by 
patients  quite  able  to  pay.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  with  the  system  of  indiscriminate  admission 
adopted.  M.  Gallet  proposes  to  do  away  ^vith  this  by  in- 
troducing the  Enghsh  plan  of  letters,  and  also  to  render 
more  space  available  by  treating  chronic  cases  in  their 
own  homes.  

THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

M  ANDRE  CHEVRH^LON'S  "The  United  States 
and  American  Life"  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as 
also  M.  Th.  Bentzon's  criticism  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"  The  Light  that  Failed,"  and  M.  G.  Valbeifs  interesting 
notes  on  the  "  History  of  Journahsm  in  Austria."  M. 
Edmond  Planchut  continues  his  contributions  to  a  pro- 
vincial history  of  France  in  a  third  paper  on  Berry, 
devoted  to  the  period  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  may  especially  note  the  excellent  description 
of  George  Sand's  '•  Nohant." 

M.  Alfred  Fouille6  contributes  to  the  mid-Apnl  number 
an  enthusiastic  study  of  Descartes,  considered  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  modem  science,  which  concludes  thus:  "Des- 
cartes, w^th  clear  \ision,  perceived  the  ideal  and  final  aim 
of  science  ;  he  determined  its  method  ;  he  marked  in 
advance  the  great  results  obtained  to-day— he  prophesied 
aU  our  progress.  And  not  only  did  he  contemplate,  as 
from  a  mountain-top,  the  promised  land  afar  off.  he  in- 
vaded it  himself,  he  made  vast  conquests.  By  his  precepts 
and  his  example  he  has  sho^^^l  others  the  tme  tactics  and 
the  right  direction  ;  he  has  left  them  the  exact  plan  of  all 
that  they  were  to  discover  for  themselves.  Sainte-Beuve 
said  of  Bos.suet  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  the  past ;  we 
may  say  of  Descartes,  that  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  science 
that  is  to  come." 
The  Vicomte  d'Aveud  begins  in  this  number  a  series  or 


articles  on  the  "History  of  Per.sonal  Property"  (La 
Fortune  Mobiliere  dans  VHistoiri'"),  the  first  of  which  is 
concemed  'nath  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
histoiy  of  prices,  he  says,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine—most of  the  calculations  hitherto  made  having  been 
based  on  fallacious  assumptions,  and  leading  to  absurdly 
contradictory  conclusions.  He  finds  that,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  the  cost  of  living  in  France  is  exactly 
double  what  it  was  in  1789.  The  items,  taken  singly,  vary 
curiously  enough :  thus,  firewood  costs  three  times  as 
much  now  as  it  was  then,  and  shoes  six  times  as  much  ; 
the  rent  of  laborers'  cottages  has  increased  by  one-fifth  and 
wheat  by  SO  per  cent.,  while  oil  for  lighting  has  remained 
stationary  ;  candles  are  one-fifth  less,  and  salt  is  three 
times  cheaper. 

M.  A.  Geffroy,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  contributes  a 
remarkable  paper,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  a  summary,  on  the  "  Progi-ess  of  Archaiological  Science 
in  Rome."  He  summarizes  the  results  of  recent  excava- 
tions, especially  those  undertaken  since  1870  ;  touches  on 
the  disputes  among  specialists  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  statues  (though,  unfortunately,  he  re- 
frains from  expressing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon),  and  deals  fully  with 
the  Etmscan  tombs,  and  the  light  thrown  by  them  and 
the  cm-ious  dwellings  known  as  terramares  (recently  un- 
earthed in  Northern  Italy)  on  ancient  history.  The 
earhest  recorded  history  of  Rome  is  now  shown  to  go 
back  at  least  to  the  Bronze  Age  ;  and  when  the  results  of 
discovery  have  been  fully  made  available,  the  word  pre- 
histonc  %vill  have  lost  much  of  its  signification.  Unfort- 
unately, there  seems  at  present  no  hope  of  our  finding 
the  key  to  the  lost  Etruscan  language,  the  inscriptions  in 
which,  could  we  only  read  them,  would  clear  up  many 
difficulties.  The  whole  article  is  well  worth  attention, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  recondite-sounding  title,  extremely 

readable. 

M.  L.  Van  Keymeulen— a  Netherlander,  to  judge  by 
his  name— contributes  a  study  of  Multatuli— a  name  too 
little  known  outside  Holland.  Maltatuli  was  the  pseudo- 
nym chosen  by  Edward  Domves  Dekker,  the  author  of 
"Max  Havelaar "  and  " Ideen,"  who  died  at  Nieder-Ingel- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Febmary,  1887.  He  was  a  Quix- 
otic, impracticable  man,  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
conventional  society,  into  the  midst  of  which  he  flung 
Uke  a  bombshell  his  defiant  plea  for  the  oppressed  Java- 
nese. He  had  plenty  of  faults,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
author;  his  ideas  were  crude  and  contradictory,  and  his 
writings  suffered  fii-st  from  the  Umitations  of  a  self 
educated  man,  exiled  at  nineteen,  and  secondly,  from  the 
ine\atable  prov-incialism  of  the  citizen  of  a  small  country 
with  a  language  imknowm  beyond  its  own  frontiers.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  Van  KejTneulen  might 
have  treated  him  a  Uttle  more  sympathetically. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  articles,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  our  noticing  more  at  length,  are  M.  Chail- 
ley-Bert's  third  installment  of  "  The  English  in  Bunnah, ' 
which  deals  in  detail  with  the  nature  and  resources  of 
of  the  country,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Vogiie's  "Pensus 
d'Histoire  dans  Romi,"  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  study, 
stating  the  case  pretty  fully  against  the  analytic  criticism 
and  the  dry  bones  of  scientific  archajologj'  which  pass  for 
history  nowadays,  or  at  any  rate  sho%\'ing  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  them  by  a  more  sjnnpathetic  and  ideal 
view.    Carmen  Sylva's  stiiking  stoiy  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

AT  eighty-two  Dr.  Holmes  shows  no  sigps  of  weakness  in  his  grip  on 
the  "twin  steeds  of  poetry  and  prose,"  and  this  time  it  is  the  grace- 
ful and  generous  Pegasus  of  verse  which  he  guides  in  honor  of  his  friend, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  : 

Night  after  night  the  incandescent  arc 
Has  fought  its  dazzling  battle  with  the  dark. 
Our  doubtful  paths  with  purest  rays  illumed 
Untired,  undimmed,  imswerving,  imconsumed. 

A  slender  wire  the  living  light  conveys 
That  startles  midnight  with  its  noonday  blaze. 
Tlirough  that  same  channel  streams  the  giant  force 
That  whirls  the  wheels  along  their  clanking  course 
When,  like  a  mail-clad  monster  o'er  the  plain, 
With  clash  and  clamor  sweep  the  broomstick  train. 

Whence  gains  the  wondrous  wire  its  two-fold  dower, 

Its  double  heritage  of  light  and  power  i 

Ask  of  the  motor  man — he  ought  to  know — 

And  he  will  tell  you  "from  the  dynamo," 

And  what  again,  the  djmamo  inspires  i 

"A  mighty  engine  urged  by  quickening  fires." 

When  I  beheld  that  large  untiring  brain 
Which  seventy  wintei's  have  assailed  in  vain, 
Toiling,  still  toiling  at  the  endless  task, 
With  patience  such  as  Sisyphus  might  ask, 
To  flood  the  paths  of  ignorance  with  light. 
To  speed  the  progress  of  the  struggling  right, 
Its  burning  pulses  boiTowed  from  a  heart 
That  claims  in  every  grief  a  brothei  "s  part, 
My  lips  repeat  with  reverence,  "  Even  so — 
This  is  in  tinith  a  living  dynamo.  " 

Be  sure  to  heed  its  lesson  while  we  may. 
Look  up  for  light  to  guide  our  devious  way — 
Look  forward  bravely— look  not  weakly  back, 
The  past  is  done  with.     Mind  the  coming  track  ; 
Look  in  with  searching  eye  and  courage  stout. 
But  when  temptation  comes,  look  out ! 

Heaven  grant  all  blessings  time  and  earth  can  give 

To  him  whose  life  has  taught  us  how  to  live, 

Till  on  the  golden  dial  of  the  spheres 

The  Twentieth  Century  counts  the  gatheiing  years 

While  many  a  birthday  tells  its  cheerful  tale 

And  the  round  hundredth  shouts,  "  All  hail,  all  hail !" 


Probably  few  people  know  that  the  chai-ming  little  verse-gems  of  thought 
that  ever  and  anon  appear  in  the  magazines  over  the  signature  John  B. 
Tabb  are  the  work — if  they  must  be  desecrated  with  such  a  name — of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  drudges  through  a  daily  roimd  of  pedagogical 
duties  in  St.  Charles  College,  Maryland.  The  May  Harper's  contains  one 
of  the  most  recent  of  Mr.  Tabb's  poems,  entitled  "The  White  Jessamine." 

I  knew  she  lay  above  me, 

Where  the  casement  all  the  night 
Shone,  softened  with  a  phosphor  glow 

Of  s\Tnpathetic  light, 
And  that  her  fledgling  spirit  pure 

Was  pluming  fast  for  flight. 

Each  tendril  throbbed  and  quickened 

As  I  nightly  climbed  apace. 
And  could  scarce  restrain  the  blossoms 

Wlien,  anear  the  destined  i)lace, 
Her  gentle  whisper  thiilled  me 

Ere  I  gazed  upon  her  face. 

I  waited,  darkling,  till  the  dawn 

Should  tou('h  me  into  bloom. 
While  all  my  being  panted 

To  outpour  its  first  ])erfume. 
When,  lo  I  a  paler  flower  than  mine 

Had  blossomed  in  the  gloom  ! 


POETRY. 

Albemarle. — May. 

Orbits.    Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

Atalanta. — May. 

The    Song   of   the  Strength  of  Ourselves. 

Kate  Carter. 
Love  and  Fame.    M.  T.  Marshall. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— May. 

An  Attic  Poet.    H.  L.  White. 
The  Soul's  Ride.     Lilla  C.  Perry. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — May. 

Greek  Sonnets.    C.  A.  Kelly. 

Bookman. — May. 

Prospero  in  Samoa. 
Disappointment.    J.  Barlow. 

Century.— May. 

Five  Poems  by  Herman  Melville. 

On  a  Portrait  of  Columbus.  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry. 

"Because  It  Is  the  Spring."  Louise  C. 
Moulton. 

Books  and  Seasons.     T.  B.  Aldrioh. 

Hast  Thou  Heard  the  Nightingale  ?  R.  W. 
Gilder. 

Altar  and  Idol.    .Tulian  Hawthorne. 

Three  Sonnets.     W.  P.  Foster. 

Cornhill.— May. 
The  Bitter  Cry  of  Brer  Rabbit. 
Cosmopolitan. — May. 

The  Noble  Lover.  With  Portrait.  J.  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

When  through  Feast-Litten  Halls.  John 
Hay. 

Hope.    Edgar  Fawcett. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— May. 

A  Daughter  of  the  People.     B.  O.  Fowler. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— May. 

Never  Give  In.    Helen  M.  Burnside. 

Good  Words.  — May. 

Dunottar.    (lUus.)    Rev.  G.  D.  Barron. 
After  a  Woe.    Isabella  F.  Mayo. 

Harper's  Magazine. — May. 

When  Comes  the  Night.    W.  P.  Preble,  jun. 
The  Three  Infinities.     Wm.  Sharp. 
The  White  Jessamine.    J.  B.  Tabb. 
Materials  of  a  Story.    W.  D.  HowelLs. 

Idler.  — May. 

The  Stump  Orator.    (lUus.)    L.  D.  Powles. 

Leisure  Hour. — May. 

The  Best  Till  Last.     Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

Song.       Lady 


Cradle 


The    Fisher-Babe's 
Lindsay. 

Library  Review. — May. 

The  Birthday  of  Robert  Browning.    J.  J. 
Britton. 

Lippincott.— May. 

In  Extremis.     Louise  C.  Moulton. 

My  Persian  Prayer  Rug.    Anne  Q.  Aldrich. 

Literary  Opinion. — May. 

"Faint,    yet    Pursuing."      Two    Sonnets. 
Christina  Ro.s.setti. 

Magazine  of  American  History. — May. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  History.    W.  I. 
Crandall. 

Monthly  Packet.— May. 
May  Song.    Blanche  Oram. 

National  Review.  — May. 
In  Coomlte  Wood.     William  Pitt. 
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Newbery  House  Magazine.— May. 

The    Vigil    of    the    Matterhorn.      (TUus.) 
Austin  Clare. 

New  England  Magazine.— May. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — May. 

Mirrored  Music.    C.  H.  Luders. 
In  Egypt.    P.  B.  Blood. 

Sunday  at  Home.— May. 

Tlie  Chapter  House,  York  Minster.     Canon 
Wilton. 

Sunday  Magazine.— May. 

Toil.    Clara  Thwaites. 

The  Two  Rivers.    UUus.)    Rev.  B.  Waugh. 

Temple  Bar.— May. 

"  Solvitur  Acris  Hyems." 
Love's  Promised  Land. 

Victorian.— May. 

May.    Maxwell  Gray. 


ReT. 


ART   TOPICS. 

Albemarle.— May. 

Modem  French  Art  and  Its  Critics. 
Dr.  B.  Klein. 

Art   Amateur.— May. 

Mrs.  Marv  Sargent  Florence.    (Illus.) 
Portrait  Painting  in  Oil.     Frank  Fowler. 
Raflfet.    (Illus.)    Clarence  Mason. 

Art  Interchange. — May. 
Some  American  Painters.    Hors  Concours. 

Art  Journal.- London.    May. 

'•His   Royal    Highness."     Etching   by   F. 

Dicasee. 
Mr.  Frederick  Leyland's  Art  Collection  at 

Princes  Gate.     (Illus. )    Val.  Prinsep  and 

L.  Robinson. 
Da^^d  Murray,  A.R.A.    (Illus.)    Marion  H. 

Dixon. 
An  Unknown  Glen.    (Hlus.)    A.  T.  Story. 
Japanese  Pottery.    (Illus.)    Charles  Holme. 


Atalanta.— May. 

Contemporary  Art.      Mrs. 
(lU'os.)    L.  Toulmin  Smith. 


Woman  in 
lingham. 

Century.— May. 

Thomas  Couture.     (Illus.)    G 


Al- 


P.  A.  Healv 
W.  J.  Stillmah. 
(nius.)    W.    L. 


Bemardinl  Luini.    (Illus.) 
American   Artist   Series. 
Fraser. 

Classical  Picture   Gallery.— London.    May. 

"Judith,"    by  Sandro   Botticelli;    "Land- 
scapes," by  Jan  Wynants,  etc. 

Magazine  of  Art. — London.     May. 

"On   the    Road    to    Wallachia."     Etching 

after  A   SchrevGr. 
The  Royal  Academy.    1892.    (Illus.)    M.  H. 

Spielmann. 
Press  Dav  and  Critics.    II.    With  Portraits, 

H.  M.  Spielmann. 
George  du  Maurier,    Romanticist.    (Illus.) 

W.  D.  Scull. 
The  Decoration  of  Ceilings.    (Illus.)    G.  T. 

Robinson. 
The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green.    II. 

The    Water    Colors.      (Illus.)    R.    Jope- 

Slade. 

Munsey's   Magazine.— May. 

Gabriel  Max.    C.  Stuart  Johnson. 
The  American  Water  Color  Society.    War- 
ren Taylor. 

Overland   Monthly. — May. 

Art.  and  what  California  Should  do  About 
Her.    Douglas  Tilden. 

Nineteenth   Century.— May. 

Stevens  and  the  Wellington  Memorial.    W. 
Armstrong. 


The  Centxiry  drops  into  poetry  ou  au  unwonted  number  of  occa.sious  this 
month,  and  novv^here  more  gracefully  than  in  this  very  characteristic  son. 
net  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich : 

Because  the  sky  is  blue  ;  because  blithe  May 
Masks  in  the  \vren's  song  and  the  lilac's  hue  ; 

Because— in  fine,  because  the  sky  is  blue 
I  Avill  read  none  but  piteous  tales  to-day. 
Keep  happy  laughter  tiU  the  skies  be  gi-ay, 
And  the  sad  season  cj-press  wears,  and  rue  ; 
Then,  when  the  wind  is  moaning  in  the  flue, 
And  ways  are  dark,  bid  Chaucer  make  us  gay. 
But  now'  a  little  sadness  !  All  too  sweet 
This  springtide  riot,  this  most  poignant  air, 
This  sensuous  sphere  of  color  and  perfume  ! 
So  listen,  love,  while  I  the  woes  repeat 
Of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  and  that  pair 
Whose  bridal  bed  was  builded  in  a  tomb. 


A  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  which  he  called  "  The  Noble  Lover" 
is  woven  into  an  elaborate  design  prepared  by  Walter  Crane  for  the  May 
Cosmopolitan,  which  last,  by  the  way,  has  been  criticised  as  an  attempt 
to  paint  the  lily.    The  first  stanza  runs  as  follows  : 

If  he  be  a  noble  lover,  take  him  ! 

You  in  you  I  seek,  and  not  myself  ; 
Love  witii  men's  what  women  choose  to  make  him, 
-     Seraph  strong  to  soar  or  fawn-eyed  elf  ;  * 

All  I  am  or  can,  your  beauty  gave  it, 

Lifting  me  a  moment  nigh  to  you, 
And  my  bit  of  heaven  I  fain  would  save  it 

Mine  I  thought  it  was,  I  never  knew. 


ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  commentary  on  the  swiftness 
of  social  evolution  in  America  than  we  see  in  the  picture  of  California, 
so  lately  wrested  from  the  grizzly  bear,  asking  herself  with  an  introspect- 
ive air,  why  she  has  no  art  development.  The  Overland  Monthly  contains 
a  paper  by  Douglas  Tilden,  which  he  calls  "  Art,  and  What  California 
Should  Do  About  Her."  He  shows  in  the  example  of  France  and  the  other 
home-countries  of  art  what  is  necessaiy  to  develop  the  national  esthetic 
instinct  and  encourage  worthy  young  workers  in  those  fields.  Mr.  Tilden 
adds  a  "  prayer  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  deemed  consistent 
with  our  daty  as  members  of  a  great  community  to  take  on  ourselves  the 
expense  of  sending  young,  talented  scholars  to  Europe  on  a  traveling 
scholarship  ....  Shall  we  ever  say  to  otir  young  generation,  '  go  to 
Europe  at  our  expense.  We  wUl  give  you  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  the 
end  that  j'ou  maj%  for  four  years,  pursue  whatever  study  your  talent  inclines 
you,  be  it  painting,  sculpture,  ai'chitecture,  engi-aving,  or  music,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  we  will  give  you  eight  hundred  dollars,  so  that  you  may  have 
some  means  to  create  some  original  work.' " 


William  Sharp  prints  in  the  current  Atlantic  copious  excerpts  from  the 
diary  of  Joseph  Severn,  the  artist,  which  gi%'e  the  details  of  his  life  in 
Rorne.  They  are  mostly  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the  political  hap- 
penings of  the  day,  but  we  append  a  rather  interesting  entry  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Severn's  friend  Fred.  Overbeck,  the  German  painter. 

"Overbeck  considered  that  painting  should  be  produced  like  poetry — 
that  is,  without  any  direct  reference  to  nature  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
painter  should  be  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  nature  as  to  render  every 
fonn  and  aspect  readily  without  models.  In  this  he  always  seemed  to  me 
to  forget  that  painting  is  addressed  to  the  sight,  and  therefore  that  direct 
imitation  (or  imitative  interpretation)  is  essential  to  it.  Otherwise  it  may 
be  unintelligible  in  its  language.  In  this  way  Overbeck  excelled  in  his 
simple  outlines  and  simplest  drawings,  but  always  seemed  to  me  to  fail 
when  painting  them  on  the  canvas,  where  they  seemed  to  me  merely  like 
bad  copies  vnthout  the  charm  of  fine  painting  in  rendering  the  freshness 
of  nature." 


George  P.  A.  Healy  wi-ites  delightfully  in  the  Century  of  Thomas  Cou- 
ture, who  was  a  fellow-student  with  him  in  Paris  and  a  life-long  friend. 
Couture  seems  to  have  possessed  quite  his  share  of  the  eccentricities  of 
genius.  While  painting  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Royal  family,  Napoleon 
the  Third  was,  to  Couture's  mind,  importunate  in  bfi:ering  suggestions. 
Where\ipon  the  artist  turned  and  asked  :  "Sire,  who  is  to  paint  this  pict- 
ure—your Majesty  or  I?"  which  put  a  permanent  stop  to  the  sitting  and 
sent  the  irate  painter  into  seclusion.  This  and  other  like  anecdotes  render 
scarcely  necessary  Mr.  Healy's  remark  that  "  Couture  was  a  good  painter, 
but  a  very  bad  courtier."  "  He  had  two  pet  hatreds— la-«-s'ers  and  doctors. 
As  to  doctors  he  would  never  allow  one  in  his  house.  He  "was  so  violent  in 
his  animo.sity  that  wlien  he  fell  ill  he  refused  all  medical  aid. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

TWO   GREAT   AMERICAN   HISTORIANS— PARKMAN   AND   FISKE.* 


IN  one  department  of  literature  at  least,  and  that  a 
very  noble  department,  we  have  no  need  to  defend 
ourselves  against  sneers  about  "  American  books."  We 
have  not  only  produced  a  succession  of  brilliant  histo- 
rians whose  work  constitutes  a  standard  literature,  but 
we  may  also  rejoice  in  the  possession  to-day  of  living 
historical  writers  who  are  fully  the  peers  of  any  that 
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>iR.    FRANCIS   PARKMAN. 

other  lands  may  boast.  The  death  of  Professor  Freeman, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Froude  to  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  Oxford  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Freeman's  demise, 
have  led  to  much  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  to  the  qualities  and  merits  of  contemporary  historical 
workers  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  criti- 
cised as  a  writer  who  mistook  the  materials  of  history  for 
history  itself,  and  who,  while  scientific  and  erudite  in  his 
investigation  of  great  historical  themes  and  epochs,  was 
lacking  in  the  highest  sense  of  proportion,  encumbered 
his  production  with  tedious  and  needless  details,  and  was 
deficient  in  the  literary  quality  which  should  belong  to 
historical  masterwork.  Mr.  Froude,  on  the  contrary,  is 
criticised  as  the  brilliant  man  of  letters  who  is  master  of 
a  trenchant  and  fascinating  pen,  but  who  is  in  no  sense 
an  original  and  scientific  investigator,  and  whose  his- 
torical works  are  so  colored  by  preconceived  theories  and 

*  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.     By  Francis  Parkman.    Two 

vols..  12mo..  pp.  :SSi-',W>.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co 
$5. 

*  The  Discovery  of  America.     With  some  Account  of  Ancient 

America  and  the  SiJanish  Conquest.  By  John  Fiske.  Two 
vols.,  12mo..  pp.  5:U-W>r>.  Boston  :  lioughton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    $4. 


prejudices  as  to  be  pieces  of  special  pleading,  wholly  un- 
trustworthy as  the  embodiment  of  sound  research  into 
the  truth  of  historj'.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  is  accorded  high 
praise  for  his  painstaking  and  scientific  explorations  in 
one  period  of  English  history,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Gardiner's  work  possesses  the  philosophic 
breadth  and  the  literary  discrimination  requisite  to  make 
for  it  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  histoi-ical  com- 
position. 

Turning  to  America  we  find  among  recent  historical 
achievements  the  completion  of  Mr.  James  Shouler's  five- 
volume  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War — a 
work  showing  the  most  conscientious  research  and  char- 
acterized by  almost  absolute  impartiality  of  judgment 
and  by  fine  sense  of  proportion,  while  unfortunately  de- 
ficient in  the  graces  of  literary  style.  Then  we  find  Mr. 
Justin  Winsor's  scholarly  though  popular  "Columbus," 
following  the  completion,  not  very  long  ago,  of  his  volu- 
minous and  magnificent  "Critical  and  Narrative  History 
of  the  United  States,"  which  is  of  course  a  work  of  scien- 
tific scholarship  and  of  reference  rather  than  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  historical  compo-sition.  In  the  field 
of  American  political  history  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury we  have  the  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  Henry 
Adams'  elaborate  undertaking — a  work  which  better 
meets  all  the  canons  of  high-class  historical  production 
than  anything  recently  produced  in  Great  Britain.  And 
so  there  might  be  mentioned  the  products  of  several  other 
American  historical  workshops. 

But  the  very  highest  mark  in  our  recent  historical 
literature  has  been  reached  by  two  authors  whose  newest 
volumes  now  come  to  us  as  the  most  important  books  of 
the  month.  Of  historians  who  write  English,  Francis 
Parkman  is  the  gi-eatest  among  surviving  contemporaries. 
Taking  into  account  the  subject,  the  scope,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  he  is  undoubtedly,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  foremost  historical  author  America  has 
produced.  In  the  make-up  of  a  great  historian  many 
things  are  requisite.  There  must  be  the  scholarly 
habit  of  patient  research,  and  the  opportunitj'  to  be- 
come completely  conversant  with  all  the  available  mate- 
rials. In  other  words,  the  historian  must  use  the  tools 
of  the  modern  scientist  and  must  employ  the  labora- 
tory methods.  But  he  must  also  have  a  philosophical 
mind,  for  he  must  make  broad  and  often  bold  generaliza- 
tions, and  must  perceive  the  larger  relations  of  things. 
He  must  clearly  recognize  the  bearings  of  his  particular 
historical  field  or  subject  upon  the  whole  majestic  move- 
ment of  the  world's  i)rogress,  in  order  that  the  results  of 
his  individual  production  may  be  a  true  and  rightly  pro- 
portioned contribution  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  itself. 
Moreover,  he  must  have  the  constructive  imagination— 
the  synthetizing  and  idealizing  faculties  of  mind  that 
belong  to  all  creative  masters,  whether  in  art  or  in  litera- 
ture. And,  finally,  he  must  be  able  to  command  a  lucid 
and  acceptable  literary  style,  so  that  the  great  concep- 
tion based  upon  the  deep  and  wide  research  shall  not  be 
marred  in  th(^  details  of  execution. 

Mr.  Parkman  is  a  gieat  historian  because  he  meets  all 
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these  tests.  He  has  had  a  great  and  an  adequate  subject. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  he  entered  upon  what  has  been 
his  life's  work.  He  undertook  to  tell  the  story  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  French  race  and  the  English  race  for 
the  possession  of  North  America.  His  conception  of  the 
historical  possibilities  that  were  involved  in  the  outcome 
of  the  stiniggle  was  of  almost  inspired  clearness.  At 
length  he  has  completed  the  tale.  The  two  volumes, 
entitled  "A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  deal  with  the 
period  which  preceded  the  final  act  in  the  long  di-ama, 
when  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  and  North  America  became  henceforth  imques- 
tionably  the  domain  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  was  in  186.5  that  Mr.  Parkman  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  "  France  and  England  in  Noi-th 
America,"  which  is  now  made  complete  in  twelve  vol- 
umes by  the  publication  of  the  two  now  before  us. 
Although  his  materials  and  notes  were,  of  course,  in  hand, 
Mr.  Parkman  had  \\isely  postponed  his  finished  treatment 
of  this  period  in  the  eighteenth  century  until  he  had 
^vl•itten  out  and  published  the  more  important  closing 
volumes  of  the  series,  namely,  the  two  entitled  "  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe."  That  his  hf e  and  strength  have  been 
spared  for  the  filling  in  of  the  gaps  and  the  completion  of 
the  whole  series  should  be  a  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
congratulation.  The  seven  indi\idual  works,  each  com- 
plete va.  itself,  which,  gi-ouped  together,  form  the  contin- 
uous storj'  of  France  and  England  in  North  America,  are: 
I,  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  ; "  H,  "  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury ;"  ni,  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West  ; "  I\^,  "  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  ;  "  V,  "  Count 
Frontenacand  New  France  under  Louis XIV  ;"  VI,  "A 
Half  Centm-y  of  Conflict ;"  VH,  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe" 
— the  last  two  works  each  containing  two  volumes.  In 
addition  to  these,  as  works  growing  out  of  the  same  gen- 
eral collection  of  materials,  Mr.  Parkman  has  given  us  in 
two  volumes  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian 
War  After  the  Conquest  of  Canada,"  and  in  one  volume 
"The  Oregon  Trail:  Sketches  of  Pi-airie  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Life." 

There  is  all  the  charm  and  fascinatioh  of  romance  in 
Mr.  Parkman's  wonderful  and  graphic  descriptions.  He 
makes  us  know  as  flesh-and-blood  men  the  famous  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  adventurous  French  explorers.  We  wit- 
ness the  frontier  conflicts,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  immor- 
talized in  these  pages  the  otherwise  forgotten  men  who 
in  the  deep  forests,  on  our  mighty  rivers,  and  on  the 
trackless  praii-ies  of  the  West,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
new-world  ci\"ilization  that  Europe  will  come  to  Chicago 
next  year  to  see  concretely  exhibited. 

It  was  the  -writer's  pleasant  fortune  sevei'al  years  ago 
in  Paris  to  become  acquainted  with  the  eminent  and  inde- 
fatigable Frenchman,  who,  from  his  different  race  stand- 
point, has  also  spent  a  long  life  in  the  preparation  of  a 
monumental  history  of  French  exploration  and  colonizing. 
Pierre  Margiw  was  for  many  years  custodian  of  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Marine  and  Colonies  of  France,  and  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  not  excepting  Mr.  Parkman  himself, 
is  master  of  the  documentaiy  mateiials  relating  to  the 
histoiy  of  liis  o\vn  race  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
has  published  a  great  work  in  numerous  volumes  enti- 
tled "  Di'coxn-ertes  et  Etablissements  des  Fran^ais  dans 
VAmi'i-ique  Scptentrioncdey  M.  Margry's  well-achieved 
task,  however,  has  been  rather  the  sifting  of  e\ndence 
and  the  collection  of  historical  material  preserved  in  the 
old  records,  while  Mr.  Parkman's  work,  also  based  upon 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  French  doc- 


uments, has  the  great  added  charm  of  local  coloi-ing 
derived  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wide  theatre  of 
action.  Moreover,  Mr.  Parkman's  work,  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  M.  Margry's,  possesses  the  qualities  of  philo- 
sophic conception,  dramatic  movement  and  fine  literary 
execution.  Apart  from  the  two  great  historical  works 
themselves,  however,  there  is  something  almost  pathetic 
in  the  natural  contrast  of  sentiment  and  feeling  between 
these  two  distinguished  historians,  who  have  been  woi'k- 
ing  contemporaneously  for  a  whole  generation  in  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Parkman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  been  re- 
cording with  firm  touch  the  story  of  the  overwhelming 
triumph  of  his  own  race  in  the  most  strategic  and  fateful 
struggle  that  modern  history  records.  M.  Margi-y,  loy- 
ally French  to  the  last  fibre,  has  had  to  tell  the  painful 
and  humiliating  storj'  of  the  great  stakes  his  countrj- 
played  through  more  than  a  century  for  masterj-  of  the 
new  western  world,  and  how  at  length  it  lost  the  game, 
ingloriously  and  irretrievably. 

It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  the  same 
month  which  brings  us  the  closing  volitmes  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  gi-eat  narrative  of  American  beginnings  should 
also  bring  us  in  two  noble  volumes  John  Fiske's  lucid, 
brilliant  and  philosophical  account  of  the  discover}'  of 
America.  As  Mr.  Parkman's  chief  life-work  seems  thus 
to  have  been  brought  to  a  deliberate  and  artistic  conclu- 
sion, America  and  Europe  have  just  begun  fairly  to  ap- 
preciate the  brightness  and  magnitude  of  the  new  star  in 
the  firmament  of  historical  authorship.  Those  persons 
who  have  formed  the  impression  that  Mr.  Fiske's  Uterary 
excursions  have  been  in  fields  too  diverse  to  admit  either 
of  the  thoroughness  in  research  or  the  contintiity  in 
thought  that  are  requisite  for  the  highest  and  most 
original  production,  have  simply  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Fiske's  mind  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  works.  He  is  first  of  all  a  philosophic  thinker.  His 
philosophical  writings  possess  a  buoyancy  and  a  lucidity 
peculiarly  their  own.  This  clear  philosophy  is  the  soUd 
substratimi  upon  which  all  his  work  has  rested.  If  he 
had  not  been  an  expositor  of  the  "  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  a 
profound  student  of  the  early  Aryan  period,  and  a  devotee 
of  comparative  mythology,  he  could  not  have  acquired 
the  points  of  view  and  the  modes  of  approach  which  have 
enabled  him  to  write  American  history  with  a  breadth  of 
understanding  and  a  wealth  of  side-lights  such  as  no 
other  writer  has  ever  brought  to  the  task.  Mr.  Fiske's 
studies  of  primitive  European  society  led  him  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  incomparable  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  and  types  of  human  relation- 
ship that  are  afforded  by  the  native  races  of  America. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  man  has  gi-asped  as  flnnly  as  Mr. 
Fiske  the  larger  meaning,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  and  that  no  man 
has  told  the  whole  story  of  the  nature  and  method  of 
what  was,  really,  a  gradual  discovery  that  occupied  two 
centuries,  half  so  instructively  and  lucidly  as  Mr.  Fiske 
tells  it  in  these  volumes.  Intei'woven  with  the  story  of 
voyages  and  explorations,  in  a  manner  that  almost  nobody 
but  Mr.  Fiske  could  have  used  harmoniously  and  success- 
fully, is  a  study  of  the  grades  of  life  and  society  that  the 
European  discoverers  actually  found  in  the  different  parts 
of  North  and  South  America.  Thus  the  very  first  chap- 
ter, consisting  of  about  1.50  pages,  is  perhaps  the  most 
philosophical  account  we  possess  of  ancient  America 
and  its  human  inhabitants.  The  volume  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe pi-e-Columbian  voyages,  the  groping  search  of 
Europe  for  the  Indies,  and  the  finding  of  various  strange 
coasts,  in  the  course  of  which  the  discovery  of  America 
was,  at  the  time,  only  the  most  striking  incident     The 
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second  volume  takes  up  the  gradual  discovery  of  America 
after  Columbus  by  Americus,  the  Cabots,  and  others, 
teUs  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  gives  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  ancient  Peru  and  the  tale  of  its  con- 
quest, describes  somewhat  monographicallj'  the  life-work 
of  Las  Casus,  and  finally  sums  up  (in  a  chapter  of  about  a 
hundred  pages  entitled  "The  Work  of  Two  Centuries '") 
the  whole  course  of  the  period  of  discovery. 

Whereas  Mr.  Parkman  shows  us  why  and  how  the  Eng- 
lish race  triumphed  over  the  French  race  in  North 
America,  Mr.  Fiske  devotes  many  brilliant  pages  to  a 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  Spanish  en- 
terprise and  colonizing  aggi'andizemcnt— so  dominant  in 
the  period  of  American  discover}' — proved  in  the  end  a 
comparative  failure,  while  English  colonization  became 
successful  in  the  highest  degree.  "  On  the  hospitable  soil 
of  England,"  says  Mr.  Fiske,  "all  types  of  character,  all 
varieties  of  temperament,  all  shades  of  belief,  have 
flourished  side  by  side,  and  have  interacted  upon  one 
another  until  there  has  been  evolved  a  race  of  men  in 
the  highest  degree  original  and  enterprising,  plastic  and 
cosmopolitan.  It  is  chiefly  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  successful  preservation  of  self-government, 
that  has  won  for  men  of  Engli-sh  speech  their  imperial 
position  in  the  modern  world.  When  we  contrast  the 
elastic  buoyancy  in  Shakespeare's  England  with  the  gloom 
and  heaviness  that  were  then  creeping  over  Spain,  we 
find  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  nations  of  the  New  World  speak  English  and 
not  Spanish.  It  was  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that, 
with  flexible  and  self-reliant  intelligence,  came  to  be  fore- 
most in  devising  methods  adapted  to  the  growth  of  an 
industrial  civilization,  leaving  the  Middle  Ages  far  be- 
hind. Whenever,  in  any  of  the  regions  open  to  coloniza- 
tion, this  race  has  come  into  competition  with  other 
European  races,  it  has  either  vanquished  or  absorbed 
them,  always  proving  its  superior  capacity.  Sometimes 
the  contest  has  assumed  the  form  of  strife  between  a  civili- 
zation based  upon  wholesome  private  enterprise  and  a 
civilization  based  upon  government  patronage.  Such 
was  the  form  of  the  seventy  years'  conflict  that  came  to 
a  final  decision  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  this  broad  continent  is  the  fact  that  the  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  it  has  revealed  the  superior 
vitality  of  institutions  and  methods  that  first  came  to 
maturity  in  England  and  now  seem  destined  to  shape  the 
fixture  of  the  world.'- 

Such  are  the  just  and  brilliant  sentences  with  which 
Mr.  Fiske  concludes  this  splendid  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  history.  His  work,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Parkman,  meets  all  the  criteria  of  the  higher  historical 
Uterature.  It  is  derived  from  the  most  scholarly  study  of 
original  sources,  it  is  characterized  by  the  loftiest  philo- 


sophical power,  and  it  is  enriched  by  the  Avidest  collateral 
researches  and  observations.  Moreover,  while  truly  sci- 
entific and  truly  philosophical,  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  creative  art,  is  admirable  in  style  and  finished  work 
manship,  and  is  therefore  literature  in  the  best  sense.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  two  volumes  take  the  first 
place  in  the  chronological  scheme  of  Mr.  Fiske's  projected 
history  of  America.  He  has  already  published  in  two 
volumes  his  work  on  the  American  Revolution,  which  was 
followed  by  a  volume  on  "  The  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 


can History,  1783-1789,"  and  a  volume  on  the  "  Beginnings 
of  New  England,"  dealing  with  the  Puritan  theocracy  in 
its  relations  with  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mr.  Fiske's 
historical  writing  has  never  a  dnW  line.  Every  page  is 
fresh  and  sparkling,  and  the  wide-awake  high-school  boy 
or  the  plain  citizen  and  man  of  business  can  draw  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  as  the  philosopher  or  the  special  scholar. 
A  country  that  can  produce  historical  literature  of  such 
scope  and  quality  as  Francis  Parkman  and  John  Fiske 
have  given  us  in  this  i>ast  month  has  no  reason  to  be  de- 
jected on  the  ground  that  America  brings  forth  no  great 
books. 


RECENT   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years.  By  the  late  Josiah 
Bushnell  Grinnell.  Octavo,  pp.  442.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Company.    $2.50. 

When  time  has  lent  the  distance  that  gives  true  perspec- 
tive the  makers  of  the  great  commonwealths  Ijeyond  the 
jVIississippi  will  be  as  highly  honored  as  the  earlier  pioneers 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  older  States;  and  among  the 
names  that  will  always  be  held  high  in  esteem  will  be  that  of 
the  late  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa.    He  founded  the 


model  educational  town  of  the  West,  in  which  there  flour- 
ishes, with  five  or  six  hundred  students,  the  first  colle|;e  that 
was  organized  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Grmnell's 
"Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,"  from  ISiJC)  to  1890,  is  an  in- 
valuable kind  of  book  berause  of  the  side-lights  it  oasts  upon 
so  wide  a  range  of  contemporary  matters.  In  his  early  days 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  a  Congregational  minister.  He  became  a 
pioneer  and  colonizer,  he  as.si.sted  John  Brown  in  the  operation 
of  the  undergi-ound  railway,  ho  participated  for  many  years 
in  the  political  activities  of  his  commonwealth,  he  served 
valiantly  in  Congress  at  a  critical  time,  he  was  a  citizen  of 
large  l)usine.ss  interests,  he  was  for  a  time  a  railroad  director 
and  president,  he  was  a  public  speaker  of  inimitable  wit,  h© 
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was  a  man  of  tireless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  his  ever- 
fertile  brain  had  the  God-given  touch  of  true  genius.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  many  of  the  great  leaders  and  reformers  of 
his  time,  among  whom  were  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  many  more.  In  this  volume 
Mr.  Grinnell  gives  his  frank  opinion  of  a  great  number  of 
political  and  public  characters,  and  the  book  is  unusually 
readable. 

William  Gilmore  Simms.  By  William  P.  Trent.  "  Amer- 
ican Men  of  Letter"  series.  16mo,  pp.359.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  volume  in  the  delightful 
"Men  of  Letters"  series  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  The  present  volume  is  the  life  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms.  by  Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Tennessee.  Preceding 
volumes  in  this  series  are  lives  of  Irving,  Noah  Webster, 
Thoreau,  George  Ripley,  Cooper,  Margaret  Puller,  Emerson, 
Poe,  N.  P.  Willis,  Franklin  and  Bryant.  There  are  fashions 
in  the  reading  of  different  authors,  and  Simms  has  of  late 
been  relegated  to  dusty  shelves;  but  this  new  biography  will 
stimulate  a  fresh  interest.  William  G.  Simms  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  1806  and  died  in  1870.  The  bibliography  of 
his  writings  begins  with  poetry  published  as  early  as  1825, 
and  includes  a  prodigious  number  of  works  which  were  issued 
without  much  interruption  up  to  1869.  At  one  time  he  was 
considered  Fenimore  Cooper' s  most  formidable  rival  for  the 
rank  of  America's  chief  novelist.  His  works  are  largely  tales 
of  Southern  life  and  adventures. 

Mark  Hopkins.  By  Franklin  Carter.  "  American  Re- 
ligious Leaders"  series.  16mo,  pp.  383.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hopkins  appears,  not  at  all  inappropri- 
ately, in  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  series  of  "Amer- 
ican Religious  Leaders."  Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  a  religious 
leader  of  great  eminence.  He  was  also  a  philo.sophic  and 
theological  thinker  and  writer  of  merited  distmction,  and  hke 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  he  was  a  great  teacher  and  educational 
leader.  President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  who  ably  flUs 
the  position  so  long  held  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  has  given  us  a 
faithful  and  complete  biography  covering  a  long  period  of 
President  Hopkins'  life,  and  every  phase  of  his  varied  and 
always  useful  activity.  The  man  who  would  understand 
what  the  typical  American  college  is  and  how  potent  are  its 
influences  in  the  formation  of  high  character  will  understand 
it  all  more  clearly  if  he  will  but  read  this  biography  of  an 
American  college  president  by  his  successor,  who  was  also  in 
early  days  his  pupil. 


Hutton.    Pp.  284.    Lon- 


Cardinal  Manning.    By  A.  W. 
don  :  Methuen  &  Co.     Os. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  been  first  in  the  field  with  his  biography. 
It  seems  to  have  been  done  with  considerable  painstaking,  but 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  more  than  a  stop-gap  until  an  authorized 
biography,  based  upon  the  Cardinal's  private  papers,  is  issued. 
Mr.  Hutton  is  not  very  well  qualified  to  write  this  book,  as  he 
had  no  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  Cardinal.  He  has, 
however,  done  his  work  of  compilation  with  care,  marred 
here  and  there  by  unnecessary  blemishes. 

Famous  People  I  Have  Met.  By  Mrs.  George  Augustus 
Sala.  Octavo,  pp.  340.  London:  James  R.  Osgood, 
McHvane  &  Co.    6s. 

An  intensely  amusing  book,  interesting,  too,  as  few  recent 
books  have  been.  Says  Mrs.  Sala  :  "Naturally,  I  believe  my 
husband  to  be  the  most  famous  person  I  have  ever  met,"  and 
consequently  she  places  him  at  the  beginning  of  her  bundle, 
which  numbers  some  twenty-two  celebrities,  about  all  of  whom 
she  writes  pleasantly  and  easily.  Among  the  twenty-two  are 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Sir  John 
Millais,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  Mr. 
William  Black,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon  and  Mr.  Edward  Lawson. 
In  each  case  a  fac-simile  letter  is  printed. 

Madame  de  Stael.  By  Albert  Sorel.  Octavo,  pp.  262. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unvdn.    3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  "The  Great  French  Writers"  series, 
being  studies  of  the  lives,  the  works  and  the  influence  of  the 
principal  authors  of  French  literature.  Always  a  fascinating 
story,  this  particular  account  of  Madame  de  Stael's  life  is  very 
readable.  In  a  concluding  chapter  M.  Sorel  speaks  of  Madame 
de  StaSl's  influence.  This  has  been  greater,  he  hcids,  on  the 
French  historical  school,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Guizot, 
Charles  de  Rfmusat,  De  Tocgueville,  Thiers  and  Lanfrey.  than 
in  other  forms  of  French  literature.  "A  beautiful  genius 
rather  than  an  artist  in  literature  and  history,  a  great  witness 
rather  than  an  actor  in  the  events  of  her  times,  she  deservas 


to  live  because  she  represents  one  of  the  best  epochs  of  the 
French  spirit." 

The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers :  The  Earl  of  Derby.  By 
George  Saintsbury.  Octavo,  pp.  223.  London :  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.     3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  which  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is 
editing.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  photogravure  and  supplied  with 
a  copious  index.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  suiiicient  rec- 
ommendation. It  recalls  many  a  stiri-iug  episode  in  English 
history  which  to  many  of  the  younger  electors  has  become 
somewhat  shadowy. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.  By  Olive  Thome  Miller.  16mo, 
pp.  278.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Olive  Thorne  Miller's  delightful  familiarity  with  out-of- 
door  topics,  and  her  expert  knowledge— for  literary  purposes 
— of  the  manners  and  customs  that  prevail  in  the  feathered 
tribes  of  the  North  Atlantic  region,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  indorsement  or  certificate.  This  attractive  vol- 
ume of  papers  on  our  birds  is  one  that  is  so  full  of  brightness 
and  charm  that  it  should  make  many  hearts  rejoice.  We  have 
in  mind  a  six-year-old  boy  up  in  the  country  whose  own  indus- 
trious observations  upon  bird  life  in  the  woods  adjoining  his 
home  will  be  immensely  aided  by  these  chapters  when  read  to 
him,  and  who  will  never  for  a  moment  suspect  that  they  were 
written  for  grown-up  folks ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
a  learned  naturalist  or  ornithologist  in  the  country  who  may 
not  gain  some  knowledge  from  these  pages,  and  never  a  lover 
of  ^ood  English  who  will  not  be  refreshed  and  charmed  by 
their  style. 

English  Pharisees  and  French  Crocodiles,  and  Other 
Anglo-French  Typical  Characters.  By  Max  O'Rell. 
12mo,  pp.  240.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Max  O'  Rell's  new  book  tells  about  English  and  French 
traits.  It  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  best-tempered  books  that 
the  pen  of  mortal  man  ever  indited.  It  is  much  more  than  a  hu- 
morous book;  it  is  a  volume  of  subtle,  epigrammatic  essays 
upon  French  and  Enghsh  national  traits  and  characteristics, 


MAX  O'RELL. 

which  is  just  as  full  of  merit  as  the  more  sober  and  elaborate 
discussions  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Jonathan."  If  we  were  to  make  up  a  list  of  new  and  enter- 
taining books  which  we  should  advise  Americans  to  read  this 
summer,  we  should  in  good  conscience  put  this  new  volume 
by  the  witty  Frenchman  very  near  the  top. 

The  Art  of  Entertaining.     By  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.   16mo, 
pp.  416.    New  York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1..50. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  follow  the  work  of  any  intelli- 
^;ent  writer  who  traces  and  reviews  the  course  of  English 
iterature  in  order  to  emphasize  a  particular  view  or     ' 
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Professor  T.  W.  Hunt,  of  Princeton  College,  has  taken  as  his 
theme  the  ethical  teachings  in  old  English  literature,  and  has 
in  a  somewhat  brief  and  popular  way  presented  and  illus- 
trated the  truth  that  our  best  literature,  particularly  that  of 
the  earliest  centuries,  has  been  strongly  imbued  with  high  re- 
ligious and  moral  principle. 


By   William    Hazlitt. 
Dodd,    Mead    &    Co. 


Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 
16mo,  pp.  :>t2.  New  York : 
$1.25. 

Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  make  accessible  to  the  present 

f;eneration  of  American  readers,  in  most  inviting  meclianical 
orm.  the  William  Hazlitfs  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 
HazUtt  was  contemporary  of  Charles  Lamb.  De  Quincey  and 
their  gi'oup.  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  finest  of  En- 
glish critics.  After  an  essay  on  poetry  in  general,  the  lec- 
tures take  up  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ;  Shakespeare  and  Milton ; 
Dryden  and  Pope  ;  Thompson  and  Cowper  ;  the  group  includ- 
ing Gay,  Swift.  Young.  Chatterton  and  others  ;  Burns  and 
the  old  English  ballads  ;  and  finally  the  poets  who  were  living 
in  1818  when  the  lectures  wei'e  written-the  list  including 
Campbell.  Moore,  Byron.  Scott.  Wordsworth.  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge and  others. 

Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English  Literature.  By  Theo- 
dore W.  Hunt.  12mo,  pp.  384.  New  York  :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.     $1.2.5. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  books  are  a  treasure  to  right-minded 
and  self-respecting  but  somewhat  inexperienced  women  who 
wish  to  study  the  practical  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world  of 
good  society.  It  is  a  legitimate  art.  worthy  of  due  encourage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  sympathetically  and  wisely  taught  by  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew's  friend,  Mrs.  Sherwood.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  discursion  and  readable  incident  in  this  book,  which 
treats  of  the  art  of  entertaining  ;  but  the  author  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  try  to  display  some  of  that  very  art  in  pre- 
paring the  book.  Young  housekeexwrs  will  find  it  almost  an 
encyclopedia. 

Shakespeare's  England.  By  William  Winter.  New  Edi- 
tion. ]8mo,  pp.  274.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
75  cents. 

Mr.  Wiuter"s  dainty  little  volume,  revised  and  brought 
out  in  a  new  edition,  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  unpretentious  but  delightful  "  Trip  to  Eng- 
land." There  are  twenty-two  little  essays  in  this  book,  chiefly 
touching  the  places  and  scenes  made  memorable  by  Englisn 
men  of  letters. 

Tennyson's  Life  and  Poetry  :  and  Mistakes  Concerning 
Tennyson.  By  Eugene  Parsons.  Paper,  pp.  31.  Chi- 
cago :    Published  by  the  Author.     15  cents.. 

Mr.  Eugene  Parson,  of  Chicago,  has  been  looking  up  the 
cyclopedia  and  magazine  articles  and  other  biographical 
material  concerning  Lord  Tennyson.  He  exposes  all  sorts  of 
careless  blunders  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  Tennyson's  birth, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  various  works,  details  re- 
garding his  school  days,  etc.  This  monograph  of  Tennyson  is 
useful  and  timely. 

A  Primer  of  English  Verse :  Chiefly  in  its  iEsthetic  and  Or- 
ganic Character.  By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.  12mo, 
pp.  2:56.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Dr.  Corson's  little  volume,  which  he  modestly  terms  "  A 
Primer  of  English  'Verse,"  is  a  work  of  far  higher  character 
than  a  mere  analysis  of  poetical  forms  for  college  students  of 
English  literature.  It  is  a  highly  original  treatise  upon  the 
organic  character  of  English  verse— an  es.say  in  constructive 
literary  criticism.  It  suggests  in  soraf:  respects  Leigh  Hunt's 
essays  on  poetry,  but  it  is  more  thorough  and  scholarly. 

The  Moral  Teachings  of  Science.  By  Arabella  B.  Buck- 
ley. Paper,  8vo,  pp.  52.  New  York  :  The  Humboldt 
Publishing  Company.     15  cents. 

Aral)eHa  Buckley's  easay  on  the  Moral  Teachings  of 
Science  shows  us  how  to  derive  "sermons  from  stones,"  and 
higher  inspiration  from  the  whole  of  nature  around  us. 

Essays  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Octavo, 

pp.  265.     London  :    Walter  Scott. 

A  volume  of  the  Scott  Library,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  caimot  i-ead  the  greatest  of  French 
critics  in  his  original  tongue.  Miss  Lee  contributes  a  critical 
and  biographical  introduction.  Among  the  .subjects  treated 
of  in  the  present  es.says  are  :  "What  is  a  Classic  V"  Madaini? 
Recamier.  Ralx-lais,  Balzac,  Montaigne,  Alfred  de  Mu.s.set, 
the  De  Guerins,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  'Vjirilliam  Cowper 


MR.   CHARLES  BOOTH. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Pauperism  :  A  Picture  ;  and  The  Endowment  of  Old 
Age  :  An  Argument.  By  Charles  Booth.  12mo,  pp. 
863.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth's  investigatioiio  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  London,  which  have  now  extended  over  a  period  of  five 

or  six  years  and^ which  have 
been  for  the  most  part  em- 
bodied in  his  great  volumes 
on  the  life  and  labor  of  the 
people  of  London,  have  most 
abundantly  qualified  him  to 
^,         —       te-Ni^a,  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 

\|  %:  "^  remedial    measures.      He 

thought  it  best  to  study  facts 
before  attempting  to  pre- 
scribe remedies.  This  new 
volume,  which  presents  first 
a  sort  of  composite  photo- 
graph of  London  pauperism 
as  it  really  is,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  an  argument 
in  favor  of  what  he  calls 
the  "endowment  of  old 
age,"  is  a  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  practical  sociologv. 
A  pension  of  five  shillings  a 
week,  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
6.5,  to  be  made  .-.pplicable  at 
once,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  to  be  universal,  to  be 
compulsory,  and  to  rest  squarely  upon  public  taxation,  is  the 
thing  that  Mr.  Booth  proposes,  and  that  he  defends  in  a  mas- 
terly argument.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  early  adop- 
tion in  England  of  some  form  of  old  age  pensions. 

The  Commercial  Policy  of  the  British  Colonies  and  the 
McKinley  Tariff.  By  Earl  Grey,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
Octavo,  pp.  79.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  30  cents. 

Earl  Grey  writes  an  extended  pamphlet  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  instruct  Canada  as  to  her  true  fiscal  policy.  He 
idealizes  the  beauty  of  English  free  trade,  criticises  as  impos- 
sible any  scheme  of  British  imperial  federation  that  should 
rest  upon  differential  duties  against  other  countries,  and  de- 
clares for  the  precisely  opposite  policy,  namely,  universal 
free  trade  by  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  one  another 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  Canada  parti<'ularly  he 
urges  that  the  best  way  to  meet  the  McKinley  tariff  would 
be  simply  to  make  Canada  an  out-and-out  free-trade  country, 
abandon  all  attempt  at  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
and  allow  the  situation  to  adjust  itself.  The  proposition  is 
scercely  likely  to  be  favorably  received  in  Canada. 

Business  Law  :  A  Manual  for  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
for  Evei-y  Day  Use.  By  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  LL.B.  Re- 
vised Edition.  Octavo,  pp.  172.  Boston :  D.  0. 
Heath  &  Co.    $1.10. 

Mr.  Weed's  summary  of  the  doctrines  and  practical 
rules  of  business  and  commercial  law  is  not  only  well  adapted 
to  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  to  the  practical  service  of 
the  average  citizen. 

FICTION. 
Pride  and  Prejudice.    By  Jane  Austen.    Two  vols. ,  16mo, 
pp.  275-287.     Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.     $2.50. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  By  Jane  Austen.  Two  vols., 
16mo,  pp.  250-298.    Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers.    $2..50. 

Renewed  public  interest  in  old  standard  fiction,  is  an 
encouraging  sign  ;  and  certainly  some  of  our  publishers  are 
doing;  their  part  to  stimulate  the  taste.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  volumes  more  attractively  printed  and  bound  than 
the  new  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  which  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  of  Boston,  are  now  preparing  for  the  American 
Xmblic.  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  in  two  volumes,  and  "  Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  also  in  two  volumes,  are  old  friends  whose 
charm  is  much  enhanced  by  the  dainty  and  ta.steful  mechan- 
ical presentation  whi<:h  the  publishers  give  Item.  These  are 
books  which  may  V)e  placed  in  the  family  library  with  safety 
and  advantage. 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
12mo,  pp.  429.    New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  copyright  in  Ei^land  of  Charles  Dickens'  earliest 
works  has  now  expired.  But  there  .still  remains,  both  there 
and  in  America,  a  market  for  well-printed  and  carefully- 
edited  editions  of  the  great  novelist,  and  the  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan are  nxakiug  uq  error  of  business  judgment  in  preparing  a 
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new  edition,  each  volume  of  which  has  a  most  charming 
explanatory  and  historical  introduction  by  Charles  Dickens 
the  vounget.  "The  Pickwick  Papers"  and  "Oliver  Twist" 
are  the  two  volumes  which  have  thus  far  apjieared,  and  their 
rejjroduction  of  the  original  illustrations,  which  in  the  case  of 
"  Oliver  Twist  "  are  by  George  Cruikshank.  add  to  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  edition,  which  is  a  faithful  reprint  of  the 
very  first  that  appeared. 

Albert  Sa varus.  By  Honors  de  Balzac.  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp.  viOl.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.     SI. .50. 

Albert  Savarus  is  the  latest  of  the  translations  from  Bal- 
zac which  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley  has  been  so  faithfully 
and  intelligently  preparing  for  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 
The  American  popularity  of  Balzac  grows  continually. 

A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
12mo,  pp.  380.     New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.     $1 . 

We  have  already  taken  several  occasions  to  commend  to 
the  public  the  new  edition  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  in 
which  one  volume  appears  monthly.  "A  Tale  of  a  Lonely 
Parish,"  one  of  Mr.  Crawford's  most  acceptable  books,  is  the 
rei.s.sue  for  the  present  month. 

A  Man  and  a  Woman.  By  Stanley  Waterloo.  12mo,  pp. 
250.    Chicago:    F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  belongs  in  the  same  brilliant  group 
of  Western  journalists  with  Mr.  Eugene  Field.  Like  Mr.  Field, 
he  IS  much  more  than  a  journalist,  for  he  has  the  true  literary 
instinct  and  skill.  He.  too.  is  a  poet  and  an  essayist,  but  just 
now  he  gives  us  a  work  of  Action  which  is  at  once  real  in  its 
portrayal  of  Western  life  and  idealistic  in  its  method  and  char- 
acter. We  congratulate  Mr.  Waterloo  upon  the  very  gi-eat 
success  of  the  reception  already  accorded  this  first  novel. 

Life  Is  Worth  Living,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Count  Leo 

Tolstoi.      16mo,  pp.    208.    New   York:     Charles  L. 

Webster  &  Co.    $1. 

Two  Russians  in  New  York  help  this  month  to  bring  us 
into  closer  touch  with  the  greatest  of  Russians  in  Russia. 
Count  Norraikow  gives  us  a  good  translation  of  several  of 
Tolstois  most  charming  short  stories,  and  Mr.  Gribay6doff, 
wluj.se  spirited  drawing  enlivens  some  pages  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  almost  every  month,  furnishes  the  illustrations. 

The  Fate  of  Fenella.  A  Novel.   By  Twenty-four  Authors. 

12mo,  pp.  319.    New  York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Com 

pany. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  novel,  and  it  will  be  widely  read. 
Its  authors  are  twenty-four  of  the  most  popular  current  En- 

flish  novelists,  each  of  whom  has  written  a  chapter.  Helen 
lathers  wrote  the  first  and  simply  passed  it  on  to  Justin  H. 
McCarthy  without  suggestion  or  advice,  who  read  what  Miss 
Mathers  had  written  and  added  a  chapter.  Thus  it  was  passed 
along  through  the  hands  of  more  than  a  score  of  bright  story 
writers,  until  Mr.  F.  Anstey,  with  delightful  tact  and  humor, 
wrote  the  closing  chapter. 

Nsida  the  Lily.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  12mo,  pp.  313. 
New  York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    |1. 

This  is  a  sensational  story  of  South  Africa  in  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  best  vein,  based  more  strictly  upon  historical  fact 
than  his  previous  stories  have  been,  and  full  of  a  really  power- 
ful interest. 

Miss  Wilton.  By  Cornelia  Warren.  12mo,  pp.  583.  Bos- 
ton :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  very  ingenious  and  readable  work  of  contemporary 
American  life  is  one  of  the  novels  that  should  be  included  in 
a  list  of  new  books  for  summer  reading. 

Fifty  Pounds  for  a  Wife.    By  A.  L.  Glyn.    12mo,  pp.  372. 

New  York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1. 

This  is  an  English  novel  by  a  new  writer  whose  publish- 
ers regard  him  as  something  of  a  discovery.  The  book  is  the 
story  of  a  little  fllrl  rescued  from  a  traveling  theatrical  man- 
ager by  a  generously-inclined  young  man  who  pays  for  her 
lioei'ation  the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
The  child  passes  into  womanhood  through  a  series  of  most 
sensational  experiences. 

Helen  Brent,  M.D.  A  Social  Study.  Anonymous.  32mo, 
pp.  196.    New  York  :    Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  brief  anonymous  story  of  New  York  life,  deal- 
ing with  several  of  the  most  vexed  aspects  of  the  social  life  of 
the  day. 


Imperia  :  A  Story  from  the  Court  of  Austria.  By  Oc- 
tavia  Hensel.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  352.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Charles  Wells  Moulton.    75  cents. 

Alone  on  a  Widss  Wide  Sea.  An  Ocean  Mystery.  By  W. 
('lark  Russell.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  348.  New  York  : 
John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.     .50  cents. 

A  Loyal  Lover.  By  E.  Lovett  Cameron.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  294.  New  York  :  John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.  50 
cents. 

A  Window  in  Thrums.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  213.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  25 
cents. 

Wotton  Reinfred.  A  posthumous  novel.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York :  The 
Waverly  Company.     .50  cents. 

What  is  Love  <  By  Felux  Dahn.  Translated  by  Kannida. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  97.  Chicago:  N.  C.  Smith.  25 
cents. 

Rose  and  Ninette.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Octavo,  pp. 
311.     London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     6s. 

This  story,  a  short  one  in  spite  of  the  311  pages  of  this 
large  print  and  broadly-margined  edition,  is  a  specimen  of 
Daudet  at  his  best.  Foitunate  in  its  translator.  Miss  Mary  J. 
Senano,  it  loses  in  the  translation  little  of  the  charm  of  the 
limpid  French  prose. 

Eline  Vere.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Octavo,  pp.  512.  Lon- 
don: Chapman  Hall.    5s. 

M.  Couperus  is.  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  Dutch  nov- 
elists. The  present  story  is  hardly  his  finest,  V)ut  it  is  inter- 
esting and  worth  reading.  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein's  translation 
might  be  worse  and  might  very  well  be  better. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Queens  :  Being  Passages  from  the  Lives  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland.  By 
Ald^mah.  12mo,  pp.  205.  Chicago  :  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  literary  hoax  has  more  than  once  found  Chicago  a 
congenial  habitat,  and  once  more  Chicago  makes  a  bid  for 
notoriety  of  that  sort.  "  The  Queens  "  is  a  long  and  tedious 
drama  which  runs  in  blank  verse  for  a  few  pages  and  then  re- 
lapses into  some  two  hundred  pages  of  prose.  Its  chief  per- 
sonages are  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Mary,  and  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  their  courts.  There  is  a  long  introduction  purporting 
to  emanate  from  a  mysterious  society  called  "  The  Brothers," 
who  believe  in  the  ti'ansmigration  of  souls,  and  who  claim  to 
have  caught  alive  the  personage  in  whom  William  Shakespeare 
is  reincarnated  ;  and  after  much  effort  to  get  the  gentleman 
"  down  to  his  business  "  they  have  at  length  penned  him  up  in 
a  room,  where  for  a  number  of  hours  every  day  he  dictates 
historical  dramas  with  an  easy  flow  of  inspiration  that  would 
make  it  appear  that  reincarnation  has  rather  sharpened  than 
dulled  the  wits  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Of  course  the  whole  de- 
vice is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  book  into  notice  and  sell 
copies,  but  it  is  not  even  an  ingenious  hoax,  and  it  is  quite 
clumsily  perpetrated.  By  the  way,  as  publishers  of  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's works,  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  Messrs.  Schulte  &  Co. 
should  have  consented  to  reincarnate  Shakespeare  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lord  Bacon.  Embarrassing  complications  may  grow 
out  of  this  accident. 


By  Rudyard  Kip- 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


Ballads  and  Barrack-Room  Ballads, 
ling.  12mo.  pp.  207.  New  York  : 
$1.25. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  any  characterization  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  ballads  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  Their  stir- 
i-ing  life  and  originality  is  evident  in  almost  every  line,  and 
they  breathe  a  wonderfully  concrete  and  cx)ntemporaneous 
atniosphere. 

The  Lover's  Year-Book  of  Poetry.  By  Horace  Parker 
Chandler.  Vol.11.  July  to  December.  12mo,  pp.  248. 
Boston :    Roberts  Brothers.     $1.25. 

The  several  thousand  lovers  who  have  been  drawing  daily 
sentimental  sustenance  from  the  January -June  volume  of  Mr. 
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Cli.andler's  "  Yeai-r:  >ok  of  Poetry  "  nood  feel  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  continuance  of  their  celestial  manna.  The  July-December 
volume  is  now  duly  on  the  market  with  a  good  i)age  or  so 
carefully  selected  and  conscientiously  assigned  ft)r  every  day 
in  the  calendar.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  an  attractive  com- 
pilation. 

Beowulf,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem.  Translated  from 
the  Hej-ne-Socin  Text  bj-  John  Lesslie  Hall.  Octavo, 
pp.  128.    Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Professor  Hall,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia, 
has  put  into  modern  English  and  metrical  form  the  first  great 
landmark  of  English  composition.  Only  a  few  readers  can 
possi'oly  understand  the  poetic  merits  of  Beowulf  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  original.  Professor  Hall  admits  that  there  is 
audacity  in  his  undertaking,  but  certainly  he  has  rendered  a 
most  acceptable  service  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate Beowulf  as  an  epic  poem. 

Souvenir  of  "King  Henry  the  Eighth"  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  London :  Black  and  White  Publishing 
Company.    Is. 

Following  an  excellent  custom.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  here 
gives  an  artistic  souvenir  of  his  production  of  "  Henry  VIII," 
the  pictures  in  which  admirably  represent  the  chief  scenes 
and  the  more  important  characters  in  the  play.  The  illustra- 
tions are  bv  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge,  Mr.  W.  Telbin,  Mr.  J. 
Harker,  and  Mr.  Hawes  Craven. 

The  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Idolence.  By  James 
Thomson.  Octavo,  pp.  271.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus,  2s. 

A  new  illustrated  edition,  containing  a  life  of  the  author 
and  a  critical  introduction  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

A  Popular  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By 
F.  Weber.     Pp.  328.     London  :    Simpkin  Marshall. 

Of  the  wi'iting  of  histories  of  music  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  The  book  by  Mr.  Weber,  organist  of  the  German  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James"  Palace,  ti'aces  the  practice  and  develop- 
ment of  music  before  and  in  the  Chri-stian  era.  from  the  musi- 
cal records  of  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  including  music  in  China,  Hindoostan,  Egypt,  etc.  The 
volume  is  an  excellent. handbook  to  the  subject. 


TRAVEL,   GEOGRAPHY,    GUIDES,    ETC. 

Equatorial   America.     By    Maturin  M.  Ballou      12mo, 

pp.  381.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    |;l..50. 

Mr.  Ballou  has  been  a  mighty  globe-trotter  and  has  given 
us  a  long  list  of  excellent  books  of  travel.  This  newest  one 
appears  at  a  fortunate  time,  because  it  tells  in  a  most  fresh 
and  intelligent  way  a  vast  number  of  things  about  the  West 
Indies  and  the  South  American  seaports  and  capitals  that  we 
of  the  United  States  in  our  newly-aroused  pan-American  zeal 
are  wholly  willing  to  become  informed  about.  The  book  tells 
of  Hayti.  Martinique  and  Barbadoes,  and  of  the  people  who 
live  on  both  coasts  of  South  America. 

Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands.    By  John  Addington 

Symonds  and  his  Daughter  Margaret.    ]2mo,  pp.  366. 

New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     S2..50. 

It  is  needless  to  characterize  these  essays,  some  of  them 
new  and  some  of  them  republished  from  the  niagazines,  as  full 
of  interest  and  charm.  Their  pictures  of  winter  life  in  Switzer 
land  are  of  especial  attractiveness  and  are  somewhat  novel. 
Miss  Margaret  Symonds  is  a  woi'thy  literary  scion  of  her 
brilliant  paternal  ancestor.  This  book  should  be  I'ead  by  all 
who  intend  to  go  to  Switzerland,  all  who  have  ever  been 
there,  and  the  less  fortunate  moi'tals  who  must  learn  from 
books  aljout  the  places  they  cannot  hope  to  see  themselves. 

A  Girl's  Winter  in  India.  By  Mary  Thorn  Carpenter. 
12mo,  pp.  2.52.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
S1.50. 

Ju.st  why  it  is  that  "  A  Girl's  Winter  in  India  "  should 
give  us  as  a  frontispiece  the  portrait  of  a  most  extraordinarily 
nand.some  young  man.  with  black  eyes  and  well-trimmed 
mustache,  gotten  up  with  elalKu-atelv  .lewelcd  and  embroiderd 
uniform,  over  the  simiile  title  "An  fndian  Ra.iah.  "  is  an  im- 
nertinent  question  wliicli  will  doubtless  never  )je  answertMl. 
Nevertheless,  it  provokes  the  suggestion  that  handsome  young 
native  princes  are  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  naturally  most 
impress  a  young  lady  spending  a  whole  winter  in  th<^  countrv 
where  surrn  pai'agons  of  manly  Ijoauty  arc  supT)osed  to  a))ound. 
Miss  Carpentijrs  simi)le  and  informal  sketches  of  what  she 
saw  are  very  bright  and  readal)le. 


Travels  Amongst  the  (Treat  Andes  of  the  Equator.  By 
Edward  Whymper.  Octavo,  pp.  479.  London  :  John 
Murray.     21s. 

An  important  book  of  the  month  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper 's  long-expected  "  Travels  Amongst  the  (iicat  Andes 
of  the  Equator  "—long-expected  in  very  truth,  for  it  has  taken 
its  author  some  eleven  years  to  arrange  and  digest  the  i-ich. 
material  which  he  collected  in  his  seven  months'  .journey,  and 
to  engrave  the  numerous  and  admii'able  illustrations. 

London  of  Tonlay :  An  Illustrated  Hand-book  for  the  Sea- 
son, 1802.  By  Charles  E.  Piuscoe.  12mo,  pp.  434.  Bos- 
ton :    Roberts  Brothers.     $1.50. 

This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  a  pleasantly  written  and  ad- 
miral)ly  illusti-ated  handbook  to  London.  It  has  been  largely 
rewritten  for  the  season  of  IHil^and  undoubtedly  gives  a  very 
fair  record  of  all  that  is  worth  noting  in  the  life  of  London  as; 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  average  Londoner.  Whethei-  for 
business  oi-  pleasure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  scan  its  pages 
without  learning  something  which  one  did  not  know  before. 

Hore,  Edward  Coode.  Tanganyika:  Eleven  Years  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  (Edward  Stanford.)  Large  crown  8vo. 
Cloth.     Pp.  306.     7s.  6d. 

Interesting  as  bein§:  the  report  of  a  missionary  in  Central 
Africa.    The  volume  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  sketches. 

Lanin,  E.   B.     Russian  Characteristics.     Reprinted  from 

the  Fortni(jhfly  Review,  with  revisions.     (Chapman 

and  Hall.)    8vo.    aoth.     14s. 

The  writer  of  this  i-eniarkable  series  ot  articles  is  no  more 
named  "  E  B.  Lanin  "  tlian  the  articles  are  a  trustworthy 
picture  of  Russian  life  and  manners.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  have  a  companion  volume,  "  English  Characteristics,"  writ- 
ten by  a  Russian  who  would  bring  to  the  study  of  our  civiliza- 
tion as  microscopic  an  eye  for  our  faults  and  as  ruthle.TS  a 
re.solution  to  expose  our  shortcomings.  The  writei'  would, 
probably  have  produced  a  greater  effect  had  he  introduced  a 
little  more  light  into  his  uniformly  gloomy  picture.  Were 
the  Russians  as  he  has  iiainted  them  here,  then  Russia  is  not 
in  Europe  but  in  hell,  and  the  miracle  of  the  Viurning  Imsh  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  miracle  of  the  suivival  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  They  would  be  a  miraculous  race,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  would  be  child's  play  to  a  nation  which, 
after  living  in  Lanin's  Hell  for  centuries,  can  still  be  spoken 
of  by  "  E.  B.  Lanin  "  himself  as  sufficiently  fcrmidable  to  be  a, 
menace  to  the  most  powerful  erapiies  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  The  best  idea  of  the  range  of  the  book  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  list  of  the  chapters:  The  Denioridization 
of  the  Nation,  Truthfulness  and  the  Mythopieic  Faculty,  The 
Life  Philosophy  of  the  Rus.sian,  Fatalism,  Improvidence  and 
Hospitality,  Procrastination,  Time  not  Money.  Shiftlessness 
of  the  People,  Grandinothei'ly  Legislation,  Hoilesty  Tempered 
by  Communism.  The  Ethics  of  Commerce.  Morality  Inde- 
pendent of  Honesty.  Prisons,  Armenia  and  the  Armenian 
People,  Sexual  Molality,  Finance,  The  Racking  of  the  Peas- 
anti'y,  Finland,  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Appendix:  The  Famine. 
The  keynote  or  the  book  may  be  gained  from  the  preface,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  golden  age  of  Russia  was  when  her 
people  were  honest  and  believing  Pagans.  Byzantine  Chris- 
tianity sowed  the  seeds  of  irreligion,  fatalism  and  NihilLsm, 
the  fatal  fi'uit  of  which  is  still  ripening. 

Leland,  Charles  G.    The  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine.    Volsi, 

V  and  VI.    GeiTQany.    (W.  Heinemann.)    Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.    5s.  each. 

These  two  volumes,  tastefully  bound  in  green  and  gold, 
appeared  out  of  their  regular  order.  Volume  four,  tlie  Book 
of  Songs,  is  delayed,  and  wi!.l  not  ajjpear  until  this  month. 
These  volumes  contain  the  translati(m  of  De  rAllemagne,  his 
letters  on  Germany,  the  Romantic  School,  Elementary  Spirits, 
On  Faust,  the  Gods  in  Exile  and  the  Goddess  Diana.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  these  portions  of  Heine's  works  have  ap- 
peared in  an  English  translation. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Inspiration  and  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.  By  Di", 
Clifford.     Octavo,  pp.  154.  London:  J.  Clai'ke  &  Co. 

This  little  book  is  partly  a  reprint  of  articles  contributed 
to  the  F()»(i;/ A/(ni,  but  sever.'il  of  the  papers  see  the  light  for 
th(?  first  time.  It  is  i)Ublished  to  inspire  belic-f  in  God  and  his 
(losi)el.     TlU!  nature  of  the  book  can  best  be  dcscrilxKl  by  sim- 

iily  transcribing  the  contents,  and  adding  that  tlie  author  is 
)r.  Clifford,  of  Westbouiiie  Pai*;  further  inti-oduction  is  un- 
n<!<-essary:  How  to  Study  tlic  Bible:  I)iffi<'uUics  as  to  Inspira- 
tion, and"  the  Four  Ways  in  whi<-h  Men  Met  Them;  The  Four 
Ways  tested  by  Scieiu'c:  If  there  are  "  Errors  "  in  the  Bible, 
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then  What  and  Wlipre  is  its  Authority;  How  Jesus  Treats  the 
Old  Testament:  The  Hcrvic-e  of  the  Old  Testament  m  the  Mak- 
in<'  of  JleH ;  The  Best  Defensc,of  the  Bible;  The  Battle  of  the 
Sacred  Books;  Present  Day  Inspiration. 

The  Soteriologj^  of  the  New  Testament.  By  William 
Porcher  du  Bose,  M.  A.,  S.T.D.  12mo,  pp.  391.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  work  that  lies  in  the  domain  of  theo- 
logieal  or  Biblical  criticism.  It  expounds  in  exegetical  fash- 
ion the  orthodox  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  atonement 
of  vJhrist. 

■  Among  the  Theologies.  By  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.D.  New 
Edition.  l()ino,  pp.  159,  Boston:  De  Wolfe,  Fisk  & 
Co.    75  cents. 

This  little  work,  written  by  a  life-long  teacher,  is  an 
orthodox  layman's  views  upon  some  of  the  controverted  dog- 
mas of  orthodoxy.  He  is  anti-Calvanistic  and  beheves  that 
God  made  the  world  for  some  good  end. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Pews.  Oberlin  Lectures  of  1892.  By 
Rev.  David  O.  Mea>rs,  D.D.  Ifimo,  pp.  128.  Oberlin, 
Ohio:  E.  J.  Goodrich. 


Any  utterance  which  emphasizes  .strongly  the  importance 
-of  preachir.g  and  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  that  the 
pulpit  can  and  should  exert  is  a  timely  word.  Dr.  Hears,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful 
of  Congregational  pastors,  and  this  little  volume  of  lectures, 
given  in  the  past  spring  at  Oberlin,  is  of  much  practical  worth 
Ind  significance.  Says  Dr.  Mears:  •' The  bulwark  ot  Protest- 
antism is  its  pulpit.  Perils  follow  any  neglect  cast  upon  its 
functions." 

3Iessages  to  the  Multitude.    By  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon. 

London:  Sampson,  Ix)w,  Marston  &  Co.    :5s.  Od. 

In  all  probabiUty  this  is  the  volume  which  will  be  the 
most  popular  in  the  "  Preaaliers  of  the  Age;'  series.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Spurgeon  the  greatesfpreacher  of  this  age,  but  this 
particular  selection  of  his  sermons- these  "  Messages  to  the 
Slultitude  "-were  practically  sent  out  to  the  world  from  his 
■deathbed.  He  selected  ten  of  the  sermons  himself,  chose  the 
title  of  the  volume,  and  expre.ssed  his  intention  of  wntins 
three  or  four  pages  as  a  preface.  He  never  lived  to  write  that 
preface-  his  brother  has  done  it  for  him,  and  his  private  sec- 
retary has  had  to  see  the  volume  through  the  press. 

The    Knowledge  of  God  and  Other   Sermons.    By    the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.    London:  Sampson,  Low,  Mars- 
ton  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  better  known  as  the  Bishop  of 

"Bedford,  is  so  much  loved  for  his  works'  sake  by  Noncoii- 

formists  as  well  as  by  churchmen  that  the  inclusion  of  a  vol; 

ume  of  his  sermons  in  the  .series  called  "  Preachers  ot  the  Age 

will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Historical  Notes.  By 
Rev.  James  Cornford,  M.  A.  London:  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode. 

This  book  was  prepared  "  with  a  ^-iew  to  its  l^ing  useful 
to  students,  and  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  Established 
Church."  But  there  is  at  least  one  more  comprehensive  ancl 
useful  work  of  the  kind  already  in  the  market.  The  source  of 
each  component  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  date  at 
which  it  was  incorporated,  are  stated  in  the  margin. 


nection  with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  learn  also  the  practical 
forms  of  keeping  busines.s  accounts.  This  manual  is  a  most 
complete  and  excellent  one. 

Han-ard  Studies  in  Clas.sical  Philology.  Edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  classical  instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vol.  III.  Octavo,  pp.  20.3.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     iSil.oO. 

The  Harvard  Studies  in  Philology  are  of  course  works  of 
scholarly  research  in  the  strictest  and  most  technical  sense. 
Thev  are  eminently  <-reditable  to  the  finished  and  critical 
scho'larship  of  America's  oldest  university.  .  The  chief  con- 
tents of  the  present  volume,  which  is  the  third  m  the  series, 
are  monographs  upon  the  Homeric  Cesiira,  the  Notion  o) 
Virtue  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Catullus  and  the  Phaselus 
of  his  fourth  Poem,  and  the  date  of  Cylon. 

Hints  for  Language  Lessons  and  Plans  for  Grammar  Les- 
sons. By  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabe.  12mo,  pp.  58.  Boston; 
Ginn  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Principal  MacCabe.  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  has  prepared  in  a  few  pages  some  puthnes  of  gram- 
mar and  English  lessons  which  show  well  the  new  and  effec- 
tive methods  now  in  vogue  for  the  practical  teaching  ot  the 
vernacular. 

Selections  from  Goethe's  Poetical  and  Prose  Works.    By 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Benihardt.     Octavo,  pp.  287.     Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    .$1.00. 

Dr  Wilhelm  B.  .nhardt  has  compiled  an  excellent  volume 
of  selections  from  the  poetical  and  prose  works  of  Goethe  for 
the  school  use  of  students  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  and  also  as  an  acceptable  book  for  the  home  and 
the  library. 
A  German  Science  Reader.     By  J.  Howard  Gore,  B.S., 

Ph.D.    16mo,  pp.  194.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

80  cents. 

Dr  J  Howard  Gore,  appreciating  the  necessities  of  the 
vast  number  of  American  students  who  are  now  obliged  to  use 
German  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  studies,  has  prepared 
a  German  Science  Reader,  the  use  of  which  will  familiarize 
the  student  with  scientific  as  distinguished  from  literary  (;rer- 
man. 
Exercises  in  French  Composition.      By    A.  C.   Kimball. 

Paper,  pp.  24.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  12  cents. 


EDUCATION   AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 
French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.    By  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr.    Octavo,  pp.  ISO.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
C.  W.  Bardeen.    $1. 

Thi«  little  volume,  which  is  a  straightforward  report  to 
•the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Instructwn  upon 
the  organization  and  work  of  French  .school.s--narticularly 
primary  schooLs-is  of  far  more  value  than  it  it  liad  been  an 
argument  and  a  disquisition  rather  than  an  orderly  preseiita- 
tion  of  facts.  The  book  can  be  commended  to  all  who  wish 
information  on  French  instruction. 

Business  Bookkeeping.    A  Manual  of  Modern  Methods  in 
Recording    Business    Transactions.      By    George    E. 
Gay.     Quarto,  pp.  2;i8.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     -SI. 55. 
This  high  school  edition  of  a  work  on  practical   book- 
keeping is  in  the  right  direction.    It  is  hard  to  see  why  any 
bSy  or  girl  who  reaches  high  school  grades  should  not,  in  con- 


SCIENCE   AND    MEDICINE. 
The  Physician  as  a  Business  Man  ;  or.  How  to  Obtain  the 

Best  Financial  Results  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

By  J.  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.     12mo,  pp.  14:3.     Philadelphia  : 

The  Medical  World.    $1. 

This  is  a  practical  little  book  for  doctors. 
Sex  and  Life  ;  or,  the  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of   the 

Sexual  Organization.      By  Eli  F.  Brown,  M.D.     lOmo, 

pp.  142.     Chicago  :    F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co. 
Dr.  Brown  writes  plainly,  but  not  indelicately,  upon  the 
physiology  ot  sex.    The  book  is  a  useful  one. 

My  Water  Cure.    By  Sebastian  Kneipp.    Octavo,  pp.  395. 

London  :    H.  Grevel  &  Co. 

Since  the  article  in  Bhickn-oocVx  Magazine  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  marvels  wrought  by  Pastor  Kneipp,  of  Wonshof  en. 
by  his  water  cure,  there  has  been  a  continual  demand  tor  an 
English  translation  of  his  book.  One  was  pubhshed  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  Blackwood,  but  this 
is  another  translation,  and  is  advertised  as  the  only  aiuhor- 
ized  and  complete  English  edition.  It  is  a  translation  ot  the 
thirtv-sixth  (iernian  edition.  It  is  printed  in  Germany.  The 
book"  is  well  worth  looking  into,  but  how  many  people  will 
venture  to  cure  toothache  by  walking  barefoot  in  the  snow  is 
doubtful. 

Essays  and  Criticisms.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  Two 
vols.,  pp.  472-4(il.  London :  James  R.  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  &  Co.  32s. 

These  two  portly  volumes  contain  articles  which  St. 
George  Mivart  has  contributed  to  various  reviews  during  the 
last  few  years.  They  embrace  a  wide  scope  from  Jacobinism 
and  National  Education  to  the  more  strictly  scieutific  articles 
.such  as  the  Descent  of  Man;  Force.  Energy  and  Will ;  and 
Weiseman's  theories  on  the  beginning  and  end  ot  hte. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Walks,  Talks,  Travels  aud  Exploits  of  Two  Schoolboys. 
A  Book  for  Boj-s.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.     New 
Edition.    l:imo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  Macniillau  &  Co. 
,$].:i5. 


ERNEST  RENAN. 

Playhours  and  Half -Holidays ;  or,  Further  Experiences  of 

Two  Schoolboys.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C  Atkinson.     V^imo, 

pp.  4.57.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     §1.2.5. 

English  bovs  of  to-day  and  American  boys,  too.  for  that 
matter,  may  get  much  plea.sure  from  the  pages  of  two  books 


which  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  way  lioys  in  Eng- 
land talked  and  played  and  studied  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Canon  Atkinson  wrote  his  "  Walks,  Talks,  Travels  and  Ex- 
ploits of  Two  Schoolljoys  "  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  it  was 
followed  by  "Playhours  and  Half -Holidays;  or,  Further  Ex- 
periences of  Two  Schoolboys  "  the  next  year.  Thei'e  is  much 
wholesome  out-of-door  life  and  experience  in  the.se  volumes, 
with  bits  of  local  history,  natural  science,  practical  ethics  and 
miscellaneous  information  skillfully  worked  into  almost  every 
page. 

A  Concise  Disquisition  of  the  English  Language,  and  a 
Plea  for  Improving  Its  Orthogi'aphy.  By  J.  P.  Gru- 
well,  M.D.  Paper,  pp.  :i\.  Alhauce,  Ohio:  Published 
by  the  Author.     15  cents. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Gruwell,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  makes 
an  earnest  argument  for  spelhng  reform. 


SOME     FRENCH     BOOKS. 
I. — Literature. 

La  Vie  Literaire.    By  Anatole  France.    Paris:  Calmann 
L4vy,    3fr.  .50c. 
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Reminiscences  of  Travels  in  Spain.      (Continued).     A.  von 

D  r  y  gal.sk  i. 
The  Battles  of  the  Gravenrouth  Expedition  Among  the  Cam- 

eroons. 
The  State  Post  and  Telegraphs  in  18!«).    W,  Lulling. 


Daheim.— Leipzig.    Quarterly. 

April  2. 
Johann  von  Worth,  an  Adventurer  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

With  Portrait.     R.  Wille. 
Art  in  the  Village  Churches.    H.  Schliepmann. 

April  9. 
Pfannschmidt's  "Lord's  Prayer."    O.  Preuss. 

April  Zi. 
Dr.  Lumbholtz's  Book,   "Among  the  Cannibals  of  Australia." 
H  Harden. 

Das  Zwanzifjste  Jahrhundert. —Berlin.     March. 
Rugen  Duehring.    L.  Kuhlenbeck. 
Songs  of  the  Fatherland,  liv  Count  von  Westarp. 
The  Asceticism  of  Christianity. 

A  Literary  Lt^tter  from  Austria.     F.  Himmelbauer. 
Officious  Denunciations— Tha  German  Emperor's  Speech. 
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Der  Gate   Kamerad.— Stuttgart. 

Ko.  25.     The  (iiraftV. 

Nos.  27  and  2.S.    Tniusatlantic  Steamships. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung.— Berlin.     April  23. 

"Windelband's  "History  of  Philosophy."     Prof.  Lasswitz. 
Max  Mueller's  "  Vedic'Hymns."    Prof.  Garbe. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  10. 

Metz.     Dr.  Fr.  Grimme. 

German  Catholic  Theologians.    "With  Portrait. 

In  the  Slums  of  Chicago.    Marchese  Campo  Santo. 

The  Underground  Railway  in  London.    Dr.  O.  Dresemann. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  4. 

Men's  Fashions  for  Xinetv  Years.— III.    C.  Gurlitt. 
Memories  of  Gottfried  Kinkel.    F.  Hey'l-Wiesbaden. 
Fi-ancis  Drake. 

Freckles.    Prof  A.  von  Braunmuehl. 
Chauvinism.    Dr.  C.  Muehling. 

^  Die  Neue  Ze it.— Stuttgart. 

Xo.  29. 
The  Political  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Workmen  and  their 

May  Day  Celebration  of  lt<91. 
The  Conservatives  of  Saxony. 
The  Annihilation  of  the  Small  Traders.    Dr.  H.  Lux. 

No.  30. 
The  Political  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Workmen.    (Con- 
tinued.) 

No.  31. 
The  Proletariate  in  Austria. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    April. 

■"It  is  the  Law  of  Christ."    A  Sermon  on  Communism.    Rev. 

H.  S.  Spencer. 
L'Avenir  e.st  aux  Apathiques  !    F.  Schupp. 
Hans  G.  Ludwigs  (Paul  Nodnagel).     With  Portrait.    E.  O. 

Nodnagel. 
Poems  by  Julius  Litteu.  G.  Ludwigs  and  others. 
The  New  German  Realism.     R.  Dehmel. 
The  Value  of  Training  in  Music.    Dr.  H.  Pudor. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen.— Freiburg. 

The  Franciscan  Mission  in  the  Herzegovina. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Missions  in  Paraguay.    (Continued.) 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.    April. 

Paul  Heyse.    Otto  Kraus. 
Leopold  von  Gerlach. 
German  Proverbs  about  the  Home. 
Letters  from  a  Missionary's  Wife. 

Chronique  :  The  Primary  Schools  Bill,  the  Massing  of  Rus- 
sian Troops  on  the  Frontier,  etc. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— 'Vienna. 

April  1. 

The  Old  and  New  Goveraors  of  the  Austrian  National  Bank. 

D.  D.  J.  Guttmann. 
The  Newest  Tendency  in  Prussian  Germany. 
Young  Germany.    Review  of  J.  Proelss's  Book.    Dr.  Maurus. 

April  1.5. 
The  Great  Con.servative  Land  Owners  in  Bohemia. 
The  Anarchists.     F.  Willfort. 

The  Present  Situation  and  the  Future  of  Bulgaria.  Stoganow. 
The  New  Personal  Income  Tax.    Dr.  Maurus. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.    April  1. 
"Lohengrin"  and  France  Forty  Years  Ago.    Max  Graf . 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher.— Berlin.    April. 

On  the  Development  of  Trade  and  Social  Education  of  the 
Clas.ses.    G.  SchmoUer. 

The  Roman  Limes  and  the  Disputes  of  the  Savants.  Gen.  G. 
Schroder. 

Franz  von  Lisola.     J.  Haller. 

The  Limits  of  the  Prussian  Courts-Martial.    Dr.  Damme. 

Political  Correspondence  :     The  Primary  Schools  Bill  and  the 

Change  of  Ministry  :  Home  Rule  and  the  New  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Ireland  ;  and  Russian  Finan(;e. 

Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.    April. 

The  Position  of  the  Roumanians  in  the  Bucovina. 

Education  in  Roumania.      With  Portrait  of  the  New  Minister 

for  Education.  Tache  .Tonescu. 
The  Lil)eration  of  the  Gip.sios.      (Concluded.)      M.   Kogalni- 
ceanu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.— Berlin.     Heft  8. 

Rcssini.    With  Portrait.     A.  Kohnt. 

A  German  Painter.  Friedrich  Geselschap.  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.    T.  Kutschniann. 


The  Protection  of  Workmen.    J.  Sabin. 
The  Vienna  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps.     E.  Keiter. 
The  German  Hall  of  Fume  and  Its  Artistic  Decoration.  With 
Pol  traits.     Ernst  Treu. 

Schweizerische    Rundschau.— Zurich.     April. 

Albrecht  von  Halier's  First  Journey  in  the  Alps,  1728.      (In 

French. J  W.  von  Arx. 
Poems  by  Theophil  Zolliug. 
Bodmer's  Home  Life.    K.  Geiser. 

Sphinx. — London.     April. 

■What  the  World  Needs.     W.  Friedrichsort. 

Gioroano  Bruno.     L.  Kuhlenbeck. 

Occult  Research  in  Japan.     L.  Deinhard. 

The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.    (Continued.)    C.  Kiese- 

wetter. 
Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Occult  Sciences.    C. 

Du  Prel. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach. — Freiburg.     April  21. 

Moral  Instruction  in  the  French  Elementary  Schools.     H. 

Gruber. 
The  Theoretical  Opposition  to  the  Classic  National  Economy. 

H.  Pesch. 
Blai.se  Pa.scal.    ("Continued.)    W.  Kreiten. 
Progi-ess  of  the  Cremation  Movement.    A.  Perger. 
Field-Marshal  Count  Radetzky.    O.  Pfiilf . 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Stuttgart.    Heft  10. 

Count  von  Gotter.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Dr.  R. 

Hodermann. 
The  French  National  Character.     E.  von  Jagow. 
Horseflesh  as  Food  in  Germany.     Dr.  Karl  Russ. 
The  German  Vosges  Mountains. 

In  the  Mausoleum  Crypt  at  Charlottenburg.     A.  Trinius. 
Diphtheria.     Dr.  Bilsmger. 

Karl  Loewe  and  the  Pioneers  of  His  Ballads.     With  Portraits. 
Count  von  Moltkes  Letters  to  His  Bride.     With  Portrait  of 

His  Wife.     ( Continued.) 
In  the  Riding  School  for  German  Recruits. 
Comenius.    With  Portrait. 
The  Old  and  New  Dukes  of  Hesse.    With  Portraits. 

Heft  11. 

From  Eger  to  Aussig.    Alois  John. 

Progress  in  Agriculture. 

The  Berlin  Electrical  Works.    F.  Bendt. 

Three  Days  in  AUgau. 

The  Development  of  Railway  Lines.    F.  Bendt. 

Von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride.     (Continued.) 

Aluminium— the  Metal  of  the  Future. 

How  the  Indians  Write.     E.  Gro.sse. 

Natural  History,  Past  and  Present.    Dr.  K.  Russ. 

Heft  12. 

The  Favorite  Residences  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
New  Methods  of  Healing.    J.  Stinde. 
America  before  Columbus.     E.  Bootticher. 
The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.     With  Portraits.     A.  Trinius. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  9. 

How  to  Take   Care  of  Children.     With  Portrait.      Prof.  E. 

Briicke. 
A  Modern  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     I.  Benzinger. 
The  French  Aristocracy.     E.  von  Jagow. 
Salvator  Time  at  Munich.     B.  Rauchenegger. 
A  Summer  Retreat  in  the  Himalayas.     H.  Zoller. 
To  the  Rescue  of  Rhine  Wine.     Max  Wirth. 
Montenegro.     F.  Zverina. 
The  Theatre  in  Berlin.     With  Portraits.     O.  Neumann-Hofer. 

Westermann's    lUustrierte    Deutsche   Monatshefte. — Braun- 
schweig. 

Through  Languedoc  and  Provenge.— II.    H.  Kestner. 
American  Sketches.     A.  Schaffmeyer. 
Italian  Door  Knockers.     F.  Schaerschmidt. 
The  History  of  the  Monarchy.    J.  von  Held. 
The  Pre-Raphaelites  in  England.— IL     C.  Gurlitt. 

■Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung. — Vienna.     No.  4. 

What  Should  our  Children  Read  '?    W.  Toischer. 

Is  Schiller  Still  Read  ■;    Dr.  F.  G.  Schultheiss. 

Originality. 

On  the  Idea  of  Material  and  Materialism.    Prof.  L.  Biichner. 

Zeitschrift  fur   Katholische   Theologie.— Innsbruck. 

Second  quarter. 

Dfillingor.— IV.     E.  Michael. 

The  Doctrine  of  Poicntia  Ohedientali.i.     M.  Limbourg. 
Buddhism  according  to  Dr.  Hardy.     H.  Hurler. 
Buddhism  in  the  Syrian  Churches.    Dr.  O.  Braun. 
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L'Amaranthe. -Paris.     April. 
A  Visit  to  the  Cliateau  de  Chantilly.-I.    H.  Buffenoir. 

Jeanne  d'Alliret.  -a  aa    a^  rriii,. 

Literature  in  Denmark.     Hedda  de  Till>  . 

An  AerialJourney  by  Night     C   Flammarion. 

Daneing  Before  and  During  the  Renaissance.     E.  b.  Lantz. 

Annales   de   TEcole   Libre   des   Sciences   Politiques.      Paris. 

April  15. 
Russian  Finance,  Past.  Present,  and  Future     «•  G-  L6vy. 
The  Louisiana  Constitution.     C.  de  La  Lande  de  Calan. 
R<ivTria  'iTid  the  German  Empire.    E.  Junod. 
The  Nationalitfes  of  Macedoiria:  Turks  and  Mussulmans,  Bul- 
garians and  Wallachians.    With  Map.    V.  Herald. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    April. 
Bosnia  Under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria.      H.  S.  Chamber- 
PfarrCT  Kneipp  and  His  Water  Cure.    (Concluded.)  Dr.  A.  F. 

A  M^St*^of  the  16th  Century-Jean  Louis  Vives.     Berthe 

Vadier. 
Amber.    G.  van  Muyden. 

A  Provencal  Family  :  The  Mirabeans.    L.  Quesnei. 
ChroniqSI-Parisian.  Italian,     German.     English,     Russian. 

Swiss,  and  Political. 

Chretein  Evangelique.— Lausanne.    April  2«1. 

Pinl  and  Festus.     A.  Gretillat.  „ 

The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.    A.  Berthoud. 

Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires.— Paris.     April. 

Idealism.     R.  de  Gourmont.  ,      ,     t,  r^     n  ,.,i 

Does  Literature  Tend  to  Increase  Anarchy  ?    P.  Quillard. 
The  Autobiography  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Critics  and  Criticism.     B.  Lazare. 

L'Initiation.— Paris.    April. 

The  Astral  Plane.    Papus. 

Life  During  Sleep.    Carl  Du  Prel.  -do-i- 

The  Society  of  Scientific  Psychology  at  Mumch.    P.  Sedir. 

Journal  des  Economistes.— Paris.    April. 
The  Agreement  between  the  American  and  French  Life  Insur- 
TheTal  oHS?  Trinsactfontfn'the  Austrian  Stock  Exchange. 
Revte^fof^the' Principal  Foreign  Economic  Publications.    M. 

The^Worid  of  Finance  in  the  ITth  Century.    C.  Jannet. 
Letter  from  Canada.     E.  Tremblay. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  April  a. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
April  1. 

f^l^l^-.  AVand  Beauty.    Prince  SWolkonsky. 

The  Repres.sion  of  Crime.-I.     A  B^rard 

The  Newfoundland  Question.    C.  Laroche. 

Moli^re's  Don  Juan.    Y.  Foiiruel. 

A  Roumanian  Legend.     "'iJana. 

England  and  Her  Colonies.    P  Harnelle. 

ThI  French  Mission  and  Bon-Hamena.    Comm.  Grandm. 

Compulsory  Africa.  ^.G.  de  Wailly. 

In  Madagascar.    G.  feenfchal. 

April  15. 
The  Beginning  and  End  of  a  Century.    Cte.  C.  de  Mouy. 
ThI  Ph^'floxei-a  in  Champagne  (1»91).-I.    Duchesse  de  Fitz- 

The  R^u^ssion  of  Crime.-II.    A^  Regard. 

Lord  Lvtton's  Posthumous^Poems.    C.  F. 

^^oT.f>rind  Danes.    F.  de  Zepehn. 

Kldic  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.    P.  B.  Ghensi. 

Paris  in  Hospital.     L.  Gallet. 

The  Illusions  of  Protection.    E.  Martineau. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.    April. 

iTr^encli'^BtgUr^'oriflrv^^^^^^^^^  Chasles.    Luis 

Vidart. 
Jerusalem.    Mme.  Rattazzi^  ^  a- >.n.^^<. 

International  Chronique.    Viscount  d  Albens. 
Poems  by  Louis  Jourdan  and  others. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 
April  1. 
The  Protection  of  Scholars  and  Apprentices.    G  Pi  cot. 
Swial  and  Economic  Institutions  at  Munchen-Gladbach.    V. 

WatS^Property  and  its  Use.    Hubert  Valleroux. 


A.  des 


The   Development  of  the  French  Population  in   Yii 

Cillents. 

April  lt>. 

The  Minimum  of.  Wages     Ch.La^asse.  ^j^  ,,    . 

sion.  -^     . 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Fans. 

April  1 . 
A   iWonoeraoh  on  the  Theatrical  Audience.    F.  Henriet. 
Auguste^Kdberg.    'Continued.)    Ch^  de  Casanove. 
"Hamlet ■'  at  the  Haymarket.    H.  Ner<i. 

April  15. 
"The  Glove,"  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
M<,lfScharacters:  TartuffeandAlceste     V  Fournel. 
The  Second  Thfiater  Frangais.    Abbo  de  Chazeuu. 


Translated  by  M. 


A  Paradox  of  Banville's. 


Revue    Bleue.— Paris. 

April  -i. 

Political  Sophisms  of  the  Present  Time:  Equality  and  Frater- 

OscSr^'wilde^aSd  Ihe  Young  English  Litterateurs.     T.   de 

DesS^timfs  of  Constantinople  from  Chateaubriand  to  Pierre 
Loti.    R.  Vallery-Radot. 

April  9. 
The  Idea  of  the  State  in  the  United  States.-I.    E.  Boutmy. 
Pierre  Loti.    Paul  Sirven.  „  ^     n 

The  French  Artistic  Tradition.    F.  Gseii. 

April  16. 

April  33. 
Walt  Whitman.     T.  de  Wyzewa. 
History  of  Literary  Reputations. 
P.  Stapfer. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 
April  1 
Belle-Madame.-I.     (A  Novel)     Albert  Delpit. 
Frederick  the  Great  Before  His  Accession. -II.    E.  Lavisse. 

^^/K"  e'^-f  f  ;^h4lo^2/s"ence  at  Rome.    A.  Geffroy. 
ANovefblRudyardKiplhig.    Th.  Bentzon  „  pj^^^^ut 

The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France:    Berry.-lII.    E.  Planchut. 
The  History  of  Austrian  Journahsm.    G.  Valberd. 

April  15.  , 

gtSes-'"yS"m  oltheUrld,  Judged  by  Contemporary 

Science.    Alfred  Fouillee. 
A  Diitch  Writer. -Multatuli.    L.  van  Keynieulen. 
The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.    Yte.  d'Avenel. 
Ven£eancet  A  Roumanian  Sketchy  Carmen  Sylva. 

It^i^^TeKnSo^^^ 

Revue  Encyclopedique.— Paris. 
April  1. 

The%rin«^of  Monaco's  New  Scientific  Yacht,  the  Princess 
Ahce.    H.  Coupin. 

April  15. 
The  Life  of  Victor  Hugo  as  Told  by  Alexandre  Dumas.    With 

Revk"w  rf^'-Fantome  d-Qrient,"  by  Pierre  Loti.    With  Por- 
trait.    G.  Pellissier. 
\rt  Exhibitions  at  Paris.     R.  Serrat. 
The  French  in  Africa.     With  Maps. 
The  New  Tariff  Regime     F.  Bernard.  rw^vA 

The  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Vegetables.    A.  C.  Girara. 

Revue  de  Famille.— Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Priest.— I.    Jules  Simon.  j  „<,o,. -Rnrdeaux 

The  Historv  of  the  Statue  of  Messalma  Found  near  Bordeaux 

in  VM. '  F.  T.  Perrents. 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Saint  Remi.    A.  France. 
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Ai)ril  15. 

The  Priest.— II.    Jules  Simon. 

Modern  Life  and  Literature.     L.  Olaretis. 

Too  Many  Flowers.     F.  Bouillier. 

The  Tzarina  of  Russia.     Lydia  Paschkofif. 

The  Art  of  Motherhood.    (Continued. )    Dr.  G.  Simon. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 
April  1. 

Australa.sia  from  the  Federal  Point    of  View.     (Continued.) 

A.  Salaijjnac. 
Travels  in  the  Land  of  the  Tigers— Annam.     With  Map.     M. 

Herbert. 
M.  Nebout's  Report  of  the  Crampel  Mission. 
Explorations  from  1887  to  1889  in  the  Peninsula  of  Kola,  in 

Russia.     With  Map. 

April  15. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Invalides  de  la  Marine  and  the  Re- 
forms of  the  Naval  Commission.  C.  LeCour  Grandmaison. 
The  Situation  at  Dahomev.     With  Map.     A.  L.  dAlbeca. 
The  Touat  Question.     With  Maps. 
M.  Ribot  and  the  Belgians.     E.  Marbeau. 

Revue   G^nerale.— Brussels.    April. 

Cardinal  Mermillod.     Prosper  Saey. 

Victor  Hugo  as  a  Man.    F.  Loise. 

Le  Roi  Chariot.     Act  III.     C.  Buet  and  G.  de  Raimes. 

History  of  the  Various  Ascents  of  Mount  Ararat.  J.  Leclercq. 

The  Swiss  Law  on  Adult  Labor.    C.  Morisseaux. 

Revue  de   I'Hypnotisme.— Paris.    April. 

The  Facts  of  Spiritualism  and  their  Psychic  Explanation.    Dr. 

Lomljroso. 
Hypnotism  in  Australia.    Dr.  R.  Arthxir. 
Hypnotism,  National  Defense  and  Civil  Society.    -J.  Li6gois. 
Some  Facts  of  Surgical  Anaesthesia  under  the  Influence  of 

Suggestion.     Dr.  A.  M.  Dias. 

Revue  du  Monde    Catholique.— Paris.     April. 

In  the  South  of  France.— I.     E.  Loudun. 

Catholicism  and  Progress.     M.  Zablet. 

Parnell :  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  a  Great  Man.  (Concluded. )  L. 

Nemours  Godre. 
Women  Teachers  of  To-day.     A.  Geoffroy. 
Accident  Insurance  for  Workmen.    H.  Vandersmissen. 
Catholic  Education  in  Ireland.    J.  A.  G.  Colclough. 


Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.     April. 

The  Nervous  Processes  in  Attention  and  Volition.  C.  Bastian. 
Responsibility.     F.  Paulhan. 
Contemporary  Spiritualism.     P.  Janet. 

Revue  des  Revues. —Paris.     May. 

New  Studies  on  the  Physical  Insensibility  of  Women.    Prof. 

C.  Lombroso. 
Pierre  Loti.     (ieorges  Leffivre. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 
April  2. 

Pharmacy  and   Materia   Medica   in   the  14th  Century.      E. 
Nicaise. 

Demography.     The  Proposition  of  Mauban  and  the  Depopula- 
tion of  Prance.     J.  Bertillon. 

The  Great  Trans-continental  Railwavs.    With  Diagrams.     D. 
Bellet. 

April  9. 

Theophraste  Renaudot.  Scientist.     G.  de  la  Tourette. 
The  Prehistoric  Age  in  North  Afri(!a.     A.  L.  Chatelier. 
The  Dutch  Caribbees  in   the  Garden  of  Acclimatization  at 
Paris.     E.  Martin. 

April  16. 

Chemistry  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine.    L.  Hogouneng. 

The  Pro.ject  for  the  Reunion  of  Artillery  and  Engineering. 

A.  de  Rochas. 
The  Stability  of  the  Dunes  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.    A.  Cham- 

brelent. 

April  3!!. 

The  Movement  of  a  Drop  of  Alcohol  in  a  Small  Glass.    E. 

Gossart. 
The  Military  Forces  of  Dahomey.    J.  Bayol. 
Ernest  Briicke.    J.  Rosenthal. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.    April  15. 

"  News  from  Nowhere,"  by  William  Morris. 

The  Regulation  of  Labor  in  Mines  in  Belgium.     (Concluded.) 

L.  Bertrand. 
Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disappearing.     (Concluded.) 
The  Social  Question.     Benoit  Malon. 
Cabet  and  the  Icarians.     (Continued.)    A  Holynski. 

Universite  Catholique. — Lyons.     April  15. 

Liberty  of  Teaching  in  1R44.     H.  Beaune. 
The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.     C   Douais. 
Posthumous  Works  on  Lamartine.     E.  Leotard. 
Morality  in  History.     G.  de  Grandmaison. 


ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 

April  2. 

The  Theocracy  of  Catholicism. 

A  Glorious  Page  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. 

The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

April  16. 

"Why  the  Jews  Remain  Jews. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.    (Continued.) 

Italian    Socialistic    Literature,  by   G.  Mazzina   and    Ed.  de 

The  Latest  Phase  in  the.  Demonstration  of  Miracles. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

April  1. 

The  Two  Legends  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."    A.  Chiarini. 
In  the  Habab.    Notes  from  a  Diary.     Colonel  O.  Baratieri. 
Tl.e  Preservation  of  Monuments  During  the  Last    Twenty 

Years.     L.  Beltrami. 
The  Church  and  the  Republic.    F.  Noboli-Vitelleschi. 
A  Kiss  to  Laura.    Notes  on  a  Sonnet  by  Petrarch.    J.  Messic. 
Singing  Stones.    E.  Mancini. 

April  16. 

Bardic  Poetry 

Scherillo. 
In  the  Habab : 

Baratieri. 


and   the    "Arminius"   of    Pindemonte.      M. 
Notes  from  a  Diary.    (Continued.)    Colonel  O. 


The  Referendum.    D.  Zaiiiebelli. 

Tarro  :     A  Study.     E.  Masi. 

The  Military  Problem  in  Italy.     R.  de  Zerbi. 

The  Recently  Discovered  Poems  of  Herodas. 


E.  Piccolomini. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence. 
April  1. 

The  Unpublished  Writings  of  A.  Manzonil.    P.  Bellezza. 

On  Liberity.     A.  Tagliaferri. 

The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  the  Democracy  according  to  a 
Liberal  Writer.     E.  A.  Foperti. 

Two  French  Writers  Friendly  to  Italy  —  Ren6  Basin  and  Paul 
Bourget.     P.  Lampertico. 

Literature  and  Country.     E.  Pistelli. 

Paulino  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  her  Sisters.    Duchess  Ther- 
esa Ravaschieri. 

April  16. 

Alphonso  Piccolomini.      .\   Kith   century   sketch.      L.  Grot- 

tanelli. 
The  Encyclical  of  Leo.  Xlll.  to  the  Catholics  of  France. 
Prom  North  America.     E.  Ro.ssi. 
Pauline  Craven  I^a  Ferronaye  and  her  Sisters.     (Continued.) 

Ducliess  Theresa  Ravaschieri. 
Cardinal  I..avig(!ri(!  and  the  French  Republic.    (Continued.) 

A.  A.  di  Pessaro. 

Rivista  'nternazionale  d'Igiene.— Naples.     March. 

Mas.sage  Treatment  for  Neur()-i)atliology.     Prof.  A.  Bumm. 
Short  Sight  in  Mu.'sicians.    Pi'of.  H.  Cohn,  of  Breslau. 
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THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Aven^.— Barcelona.     March  31. 

Ancient  and  Mortem.    J.  M.  Ouardidia.  t,i,i  i«„„ 

The  Centenary  of  F.  Bopp.  Founder  of  Comparative  Philology. 
J.  Fa.steurath. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
March  30. 
Columbus  in  Cuba.    E.  Blanchet. 


The  Intellectual    and    Social   Education  of   Women. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.    (.Continued.)    F.  Villa-Real. 

April  1"). 
The  Roval  Academy  of  Arts.    Sr.  Pena  y  Goni. 

HernanVerez'delVidgar.    (Concluded.)    F.  Villa-Real. 
Liteiary  Events  of  Vm.    M.  de  Palau. 


(Con- 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift.— Amsterdam.     April. 
B.  J.  Blommers.     Illustrated  Art  Causerie.     A.  van  Duyl. 
Comelis  Bontekoe.    C.  W.  Bruinois. 

De  Gids.— Amsterdam.     April. 

Pierson's  Political  Economy.    H.  B.  Greven. 

The   Destruction   of    the   Kingdom   of   Palembang.      E.    B. 

The  Crusade  Against  Alcohol  in  Sweden  and  Norway.    G.  F. 

Oaridius.  .     _  „         , 

Alfred  de  Mussefs  "  Nuit  de  Mai."    A.  G.  van  Hamel. 
President  Lincoln.    H.  L.  F.  Pisuisse. 

Teysmannia.— Batavia.    February. 

Plants  Protected  by  Ants.    Dr.  W.  Burck.  x^,„^^„ 

American  Plants  Growing  Wild  in  Java.    H.  J.  Wigmau. 


Where  Are  We  Going  ?    Papers  on  Agriculture  in  Java.— III. 
J.  H.  Kievits. 

Tijdschrift  voor  het  Binnenlandsen  Bestuur.— Batavia. 
Part  VI.,  1893. 

Drv  Bice  Culture  in  Celebes.  tt     j  tt     i. 

How  Human  Heads  are  Preserved  by  the  Timor  Head  Hunt- 
ers.    E.  F.  Kleian. 
A  Marriage  in,Sumatra. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— Haarlem.    April. 

Agriculture  in  Holland.    C.  J.  H.  Van  den  Brock^ 
The  Farming  of  Taxation  in  the  Dutch  Indies.    H.  J.  Bool 
The  Place  of  the  German  Language  in  Our  Educational  Sys- 
tem.   O.  Veenstra. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren.— Kolding,  Denmark.     April. 


S.  K.  SoreiLsen. 


Johan  Sverdrup.    Per  Sivle. 

A  Scene  from  a  Biblical  Drama. 

Pontus  Wikner.    J.  Nielsen.  ^    ,,  ,      j 

The  Township  of  Worms  in  History  and  Fiction     L.  Schroder. 

The  Literary  Market.     Reviews  by  L.  Eskeland.  F.  Wexelsen, 

and  L.  Schroder.        ,      .,    „  ,       , 
The  Finnish  High  School.    L.  Schroder. 
The  Produce  Market.     Chr.  Faber. 

I  dun.— Woman's  Weekly.     Stockholm. 
No.  It  (234). 
Beatrice  Vehon-Halversen.     With  Portrait. 


Legal  Protection  for  Women  Workers. 

Woman's  Vanity. 

Married  Women's  Property  Act. 


H.  G.  S. 
Gregor. 


Augusta  Lundin. 

Self  Control. 

The  Ladies'  Paradise. 


No.  1.")  (235). 
With  Portrait. 


Paris  sketches 
No.  16  (229). 
With  Portrait.     Ellen  Key 


Alvar  Arfoidsson. 


The  Woods  of  Norrland.    Carl  Bovallius. 

Emelie  Flygare-Carlen.    Karl  Warbiirg. 

Snectroscopijcal  Works  in  Sweden.    Aug.  Wijkander 

Under  the  Law.    Drama  in  3  acts,  by  Ed.  Brandes.    Reviewed 

by  Niels  Moller.  ,      „.     ^  ^     ..  p  -4. 

The  "Swedish    Academy  of  Art  in  the  First  Century  of  its 

Existence.     Henrik  Schuck.  .         ,  ,      tj      c     a^,. 

Noteworthy  Women.    Ellen  Fries.    Reviewed  by  Per  bonden. 

Samtiden.— Bergen.     March. 

Guv  de  Maupassant.    Herman  Bang. 

Tlie  Prussian  Educational  Laws.     Gerhard  uran. 

Mencius.    H.  Tambs  Lyche. 

Svensk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

No.  3. 

Thedor  Wisen.     Edward  Lidforss. 

Stockholm's  High  School.     Upsaliensis. 

On  the  (Question  of  Right  of  Inheritance  for  the  Illegitimate. 

T     TT     A 

Albert  Edeifeldt.    Ed.  Alkmann. 


No.  4. 


Nathan 


Constance  Lundin 

Easter. 

Our  Women  Students. 

Why  Do  We  not  Sing  More  '? 

No.  17  (227). 
Marie  Pauline  Ahman.     With  Portrait.    Johan  Nordling. 
The  Power  of  Home.    S.  Caroll. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

No.  2. 

Mary  Stuart  in  a  New  Light.    S.  J  Boethius 
Remimscences  from  Macedonia.    K.  F  j;-incti. 


Christianity  and  the  Spiritual  Tendency  of  the  Age. 

Soderblom.  ^^   ^, 

Music  and  Its  Masters.    Helena  Nyblom.  .     „     .  .., 

A  Few  Words  on  Grammatical  Correctness  m  Poetry,  witli 

Reference  to  O.  Levertins  Poems.     B.  Risberg. 
Reminiscences  from  Wormeland.    Eva  Fryxvell. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.     April. 

Norwegian,    Swedish    and   Danish    Figure-painting.      Prof. 

Regeneration  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Age.     Dr.  Vald. 

Vedel.  Lange. 
Montezuma's  Kingdom.     Kr.  Bahiison. 
Copenhagen  Schleswigholsteiuers.    N.  Neergaard. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   ot   Magazine   Titles   used   in   this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Addemy  of 

Political  vScience. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AQ.  A.siatic  Quarterly. 

AR.  Andover  Review. 

ARec.  Architectui'al  Record. 

Ai-g.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bank  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belfords  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.  Beacon. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Mis.sionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C-J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Califoruian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassiers  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  "World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

Econ.J.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review     (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 


Esq. 

Esquiline. 

MR. 

Ex. 

Expositor. 

NAR. 

E'WR. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

NatR. 

F. 

Forum. 

NatM. 

FR. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

NC. 

GGM. 

Goldthwaite's       Geographical 
Magazine. 

NE. 

GB. 

Greater  Britain. 

NEM. 

GM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

NR. 

GOP. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

NW 

GT. 

Great  Thoughts. 

NH. 

GW. 

Good  Words. 

NN. 

Help. 

Help. 

O. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

OD. 

HomR. 

Homiletic  Review. 

OM. 

HM. 

Home  Maker. 

PhrenM 

HR. 

Health  Record. 

PL. 

f!E. 

Igdrasil. 

PQ. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

PRR. 

InM. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

IrER. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

PR. 

IrM. 

Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 

PS. 

JEd. 

PSQ. 
PsyR. 

JMSI. 

Journal  of  the    Military  Ser- 

vice Institution. 

JAES. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n   of   En 

Q. 

gineering  Societies. 

QJEcon. 

JRCI. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

QR. 

RR. 

JurR. 

Juridical  Review. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

RC. 

KO. 

King's  Own. 
Lend  a  Hand. 

SEcon. 

LAH. 

SC. 

LH. 

Leisure  Hour. 

ScotGM. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

ScotR. 

LQ. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Scots. 

LuthQ. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Scrib. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

Str. 

LudM. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

SunM. 

^: 

Lyceum. 

SunH. 

Mionth. 

TB. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Treas. 

MAH. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

UE. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

UM. 

MisR. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

US. 

MisH. 

Missionary  Herald. 

USM. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

WelR. 

MM. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

WR. 

Mus. 

Music. 

YE. 

MP. 

Monthly  Packet. 

YM. 

Methodist  Review. 

North  American  Review. 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 
.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly    Journal     of     Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review, 
eview  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Social  Economist. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish   Geographical   Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  May  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the 


Abelard,  The  Temper  of-II.,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomas,  HomR. 
Aeronautics:  Mechanical  FUght,  S.  P.  Langley,  Cos. 
Africa  : 

Obstacles  to  Racial  Union  in  South  Africa,  GB,  Apr. 

Mashonaland,  J.  T.  Bent,  NewR. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  Railway,  Sir  R.  Temple,  FR. 

Among  the  Cliiefs  of  Bechuanaland.  T.  Bent,  FR. 
Agriculture,  Energy  as  a  Factor  in.  Dr.  Maiilv  Miles,  PS. 
Air,  Bad.  and  Bad  Health— II.,  H.  Wager  and 'A.  Herbert,  PS. 
Air.  Bad,  in  Theatres,  C.  S.  Montgomery.  EngM. 
Alcohol  in  its  Relations  to  the  Bible.  H.  A.  Hartt,  A. 
Algiers,  Scene-i  in,  R.  H.  Titherington,  MM. 
Am'jrica,  The  Discovery  of,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  D. 
Am3rica,  Did  the  Norse  Discover.  B.  H.  Dubois.  MAH. 
Amarican  R(!publics,  The  Progi'oss  of  the,  W.  E.  Curtis.  NEM. 
Amusements.  Our  Snecial  Logi.slation  on,  G.  P.  Mains,  MR. 
Anarchists  and  the  t>ynamito  Scare,  Stcpniak,  NewR. 
AnimaLs: 

Animals'  Expression,  A.  H.  Japp.  CFM. 
Anthropological  History  of  Europe.  J.  Beddoe.  ScotR..  Apr. 
Anthropf)l()gical  Work  in  Euro])e.  Prof.  E.  Starr,  PS. 
Ant')ny  and  Cleopatra,    The  Comradeshii)  of,  S.    E.    Peart, 

PL.  Apr. 
Apologetics  in  the  Pulpit.  Prof.  A.  B.  Brace.  HomR. 
Architecture,  The  Beginnings  of,  H,  C.  Kirke,  EngM. 


Armenia:  The  Two  Capitals,  J.  T.  Bent,  EWR. 

Armies,  Diseases  which  Have  Been  Epidemic  In,  Major  C.  K. 

Winne,  JMSI, 
Armies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

The  German  Army  of  To-day,  Lieut. -Col.  Exner.  Hai'p. 

Wagon  and  Rail  Tran.sportation,  H.  R.  Brinkerhoff ,  US. 

The  First  Fight  and  Organization  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade, 
US. 

Civil  Employment  of  Troops,  John  C.  Gresham,  US. 

A  Plea  for  the  Colors,  Capt.  Moses  Harris,  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Infancy— XV.,  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe.  JMSI. 

Military  Small  Arms,  Lieut. -('ol.  G.  V.  Fosbery,  JMSI. 

Staff  Duty  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Baron  de  Marbot,  JMSI. 

•■  Slavish  Discipline,"  Col.  J.  F.  Maurice,  USM. 

Caste  (Organization  of  the  Bengal  Army,  USM. 
Artillery: 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  J.  C.  Tidball,  JMSL 

Position-finding  and  Position-daHignating  Service,  JMSI. 

Exi)eriments  with  Field  Mortars,  JMSI. 
Ai'tists.  Famous,    and  their  Work— Gabriel  Max,  C.  S.  John- 

.son,  MM. 
Astronomers,  Catholic,  Rev.  D.  T.  O'Sullivan,  ACQ. 
Asti'onomy: 

The  Origin  of  Binary  Stars,  T.  J.  J.  Lee,  K. 

The  Greal;  Sun  Spot  and  its  Iiifiucnco,  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 
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Australasia,  Federation  of.  O.  W.  Cotton.  GB,  Apr. 

Constitntioual  Evolution  in  Australia, W.  K.  Kose,  JurR,  Apr. 

Australian  Financial  Troubles,  Bank.         ^.    „„     i        <■« 

The  Protectionists  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir  H.  Parkes,  CK. 
Austria  of  To-day.  Emil  Blum.  A.  ^    „  ,  .  ^j,^ 

Biibvs  Footprint  and  its  Meaning.  Dr.  L.  Robmson.  JNC. 
Bacon.  How  Shakespeare  Illustrates,  H.  M.  Hugunm  PL.  Apr. 
Biilaklava  Charge.  The.  J.  W.  Wightman,  one  of  the  WK),  N(  . 
Bank  System,  Canadian,  Advantages  of  the.  D.  R.  Wilke,  J; . 
Beam  'Trawling,  Black.  c  t^     *      i  r',^., 

Beatrice  and  Other  Allegorical  Characters  of  Dante,  J .  con- 
way.  ACQ. 
Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Str.  Apr 
Belgrade,  Siege  of.  bvMuhammed  II..  U.'>(;.  B.  N.  Bain.  EH. Apr. 
Behring  Sea  ControVersy,  B.  F.  Butler  and  Marquis  of  Lome, 

NAB 
Bermuda  in  Blockade  Times,  Charles  Hallock,  NEM. 
Bible.  Dr.  Storrs  on  the  Spirital  Supremacy  of  the,  OU. 
Biblical  Criticism :  ,,  t^  xi.   -itt^ 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  P.  Prescott.  KO. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  BC.  Apr. 

Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  Canon  Howlett.  DK, 
Apr.  ^  ^    . 

The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  LQ,  Apr  ,.   piuo 

The  Uncanonical  and  Apocrj-phal  Gospels,  R.  Bryant,  PMQ, 

From  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  Rev.  P.  LiUy,  MP. 
Bicycling  :  Thomas,  Stevens.  Lipp.  ■,  ^tt  ^     A'^^.  r. 

Bicycling  :  By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Pans— I..  J.  W.  Fosdick,  O. 
Biology,  The  Microscope  and.  H.  L.  Osborii,  D. 
Birds :  ,.^ 

Young  Birds,  F.  A.  Fulcher.  \  E. 
Big  Bills,  C. 

From  a  London  Window,  C. 
Russian  Game  Birds,  F.  Whi.shaw  Long. 
Bismarck.  P.  Bigelow,  CR.    ,     „,     ,   ^        T-,r    tt 
Black  Forest,  Prom  the,  to  the  Black  Sea— 1\  .,  Harp. 
Blowitz,  M.  de,  CSJ. 

Bodleian  Library,  CJ.  „   „  ,i  ,         t^ 

Botanist's  Journeyings,  A.  Anna  B.  McMahan,  D. 
Bourget,  Paul,  Edward  Delille,  FR. 
Brahminism  and  Hinduism,  G.  Ensor,  ChMisi. 
Browning.  Robert  : 

••The  Ring  and  the  Book,"'  A.  D.  Inues.  MP 
Brooks,  Bishop,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  AR.  ,,■..,• 

Browning,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Anne  T.  Ritchie, 

Harp. 
Buddhist  Priests  of  Siam.  ChHA.  ,         t^  ■       -w 

Bull-fight :      A    Tournament    in    Tauromai'hy,     Lugeme    K.. 

Holmes,  CalM.  ^  ,  ,r    t     i  .^-o 

Burial  Reform,  Some  Words  On,  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  CKev. 
Business  Partner,  My,  the  Government.  E.D.  Eddy.  P. 
Ctesar.  Is  Shakespeare's.  Ignoble  '/    Annie  R.  Wall.  1  L,.  Apr. 
California  :  ^^.  ,  ^,, 

California  Flower  Shows,  E.  J.  Wickson,  OM. 
The  Raisin  Industry  in  California.  J.  T.  Goodman.  OM. 
California's  Discovery  of  Gold  in  1841.  J.  Murray.  OM. 
The  National  Guard  of  California.  Gen.  C.  C.  Allen.  CalM. 
In  the  Palm  Vallev.  Geo.  H.  Fitch.  (^alM. 
The  Press  of  San  Francisco.  J.  P.  Cramer,  CalM. 

Canada :  ^  .  -r    -r^  t->t^,t 

Military  Geography  of  Canada.  Lieut.  A  L.  Wagner.  JMhI. 

Canadian  Bank  System.  Advantages  of  the.  D.  R.  Wilke.  t . 

Canadian  Waterways.  Historic.  J.  M.  Lemome,  DM. 
Canary  Islanders.  C.  R.  Conder.  ScotR,  Apr. 
Capital  Punishment,  Rev.  H.  Jones,  SunM. 
Carlyle,  Thomas : 

Glimpses  of  Carlyle,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  FR. 

The  Carlyles.  Bkman.  -kt      t^ 

Carlyle's  Letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  JSi  ewR. 
Carlyle,  Mrs.,  and  Her  Letters  to  Amely  Bolte,  NcwR. 
Casco  Bay-Ye  Romance  of-I..  H.  M.  Sylvester  NEM. 
Cathedral,  the  American.  The  Significance  of.  H.  C.  Potter,  b . 
Catholic  Astronomers,  Rev.  D.  T.  O'Sullivan.  ACQ. 
Catholic  Church :  „  .     .   t>t       d 

The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  Signer  Crispi,  NewK. 

The  Next  Conclave.  B.  B.  R.  Kent.  Mac. 
Cattle  Trade.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the,  W.  E.  Bear.  NatR. 
Cave  Dwellings  of  Men.  W.  H.  Larrabee.  PS. 
Censorship.  A  Note  on  the,  Wm.  Archer,  NewR. 
Charity  in  Japan,  C.  Meriwether,  CRev. 
Charity  Clearing-House.  A,  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  NH. 
Children  of  the  Poor.  Jacob  A.  Riis.  Scrib. 
China  for  the  Chinese.  Fred  Greenwood,  EWR. 
Chinese  Question,  Th(!,  Again.  John  Rus.sell  Young,  NAR. 
Chloroform.  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death  from,  As. 
Church  and  State  in  CJanada,  G.  R.  Stetson,  AR. 
Church  and  State  in  France.  Rev.  John  Hogau.  ACQ. 
Church  Union,  An  Attempt  at.  m  Japan,  AR. 
Church.  The.  and  the  Wortd,  J.  E.  Learned,  MR. 
Church  of  England :  r.     «  o..  ,        t>,.    . 

The  Disestaijlishment  Controversy,  Prof.  Stokes,  RC.  Apr. 
Anglican  Writers  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  DR,  Apr. 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux,  NH. 
Churches,  Have  Wo  Too  Many,  H.  A.  Bridgmau.  AR. 
Churches,  Congregational,  and  Modem  Religious  Life,  AR. 


cniristian  Endeavor  -.     Youngest  Child  of  the  Church,  OD. 
Christianity.  The  Cradle  of.  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  Men. 
Christianity.  Amateur,  W.  H.  Mallock.FR. 
Civil  Service :     The  Merit  System  in  Government  Appoint- 

Cla'^Henrv.^as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mary  P  Follett,  NEM. 
( ■r)ast  and  Harbor  Defense.  Dual  Nature  of,  JMSI. 
■  hnial  Memories  and  their  Lesson,  Mrs.  J.  Irving,  MAH. 
c!>lumba  The  Apostle  of  lona.  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce,  SunM. 

Columbian  Expo^ii^''tlJe  World's,  Architecture  of,  CM. 

''"ciiSShel"colTmbu^.-I.,  The  Age  in  which   He  Lived. 
Emilio  Castelar,  CM.  ,  „  ^,     ,       Knr\ 

Christopher  Columbus,  Richard  H.  Clarke  ACQ. 

Columbus  and  His  Times.-IV..  W  H.  Pai-ker,  GGM. 

Columbus  in  Spain,  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto,  CW 

On  the  Track  of  Columbus,  H.  J.  Perry,  NEM. 
Comenius,  John  Amos,  W.  C.  Cattell,  ChHA. 
Comenius.  the  Apostle  of  Pansophy.  Ly,  Apr. 
Confederacy,  The  Southern,  Henry  Watterson  Chaut. 
Coiiflderaey.  Home  Scenes  at  Fall  of  the,  David  Dodge,  AM. 
Congregationalism  versus  Our  Episcopacy,  C.  A.  Crane,  MR. 
Corsica,  Society  in.  B.  Thomson,  NatR. 
Couture,  Thomas  (Artist),  G.  P.  A.  Healy.  CM 
Conventions  and  Summer  Gatherings,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 
Cozumel,  The  Pygmies' Island,  GGM. 
Cranes.  Typical  American,  H.  H.  Supplee,  CasM,  Api. 
Cranmer,  "Thomas.  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  M. 
Cremation.  The  Roman  Decree  of.  M.  rT,„^„„,.  matt 

Crockett,  David,  Andrew  Jackson  and,  H.  S.  Turner,  MAH. 
Culture  and  Anar<-hy.  QB,  Apr. 

Dakotas.  The.  Julian  Ralph,  Harp.  .     ,  ^,  ,  „   ,   „^„ 

Dante,  Beatrice  and  other  Allegorical  Characters  of.  J.  Con- 

w&v  ACQ. 
Dardistan  Legends.  Songs  and  Customs,  AQ,  Apr. 
Dendrites.  M.  Stanislaus  Meunier,  PS. 

Denmark.  Glimpses  of  Court  Life  in,  Clara  G.  Barnard,  HM. 
Diet  for  Hot  Weather,  Proper,  Dr.  Y.  Davies,  GM. 
Diseases  Which  Have  Been  Epidemic  m  Armies,  Majoi  C.  K. 

Winne.JMSL  ,,^  .   ,      -lom    ^ 

Dogs  :     International  Field  Trials  of  1891,  O. 
Dock  Lodging-House.  Miss  M.  Phillipps,  FR. 
Dockland,  A  Trip  to.  Wm.  Senior,  GW. 
Dovle.  Dr.  Conan.  Bkman. 
Driver,  Bishop,  on  the  Old  Testament.  CR. 
Dryden  and  Ben  Jonsou,  J.  A.  Evans.  TB. 
Dufferin  and  Ava.  Marquis  of,  Str,  Apr. 
Eastern  Travel.  Sketches  from.  Black. 
Economics.— IV.,  Edward  T.  De\ane,  LE. 
Economics,  Personal,  in  our  Colleges,  F.  B.  Wilson,  Lipp. 
Ecuador.  The  Gold  Fields  of  B.  F.  Lord.  EngM. 
Edinburgh,  Odds  and  Ends  About,  A.  M.  McLeod,  DM. 

Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States,  W.  B.  Shaw, 

The  Grammar  School  Curriculum.  W.  H.  Maxwell..  EdRA. 
The  Parallel  Study  of  Grammar.  E.  A  Sonnenschem,  EdRA. 
Educational  Policy   of  Archbishop  Ireland,  T.  O  Gorman, 

EdRA.  ^  ^       n    4.   TT 

The  Private  School  for  Girls.  Anna  C.  Bracket,  Harp. 
The  True  Purpose  of  the  Higher  Education,  T.  Dwight,  t  ■ 
Notes  on  Principles  of  Education— I..  M.  Mc Vicar,  Ed. 
School  Supervision,  Louis  J.  Block.  Ed. 
Synthetic  Method.  Anna  B.  Forman,  LAH. 
Personal  Education.  Edward  E.  Hale,  LAH. 
Industrial  Education.  LAH.   ' 
Denominational  Education  in  Germany,  Ly,  Apr. 

Geographical  Identifications  in  Egypt.  AQ.  Apr. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah,  S.  J.  Weyman.  LH. 
Elizabeth  Tudor.  Sarah  Tutler.  GOP. 
Elmira  Reformatory,  The.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  FR. 
Eusebius.  His  Historical  Works.  ChQ   Apr.         „     „    .   ,  .   „ 
Electrical  Equipment  of  Modern    Warships,    H.    Hutchins, 

OasM    At)1' 
Electric  Lighting  from  a  Financial  Standpoint,  E.  Wiman, 

Electric  Street  Railway  Investments.  L.  W  Serrell.  EngM. 
Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence.  The,  F.  B.  Sanborn  AM. 
Engineer,  Financial  Status  of  the.  J.  L.  Gobeille,  JAES,  Mai. 
Engine  Testing,  M.  C.  Ihlseng,  CasM.  Apr 
England.  Old.  Village  Life  m.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  NEM. 
Evesham,  •'The  Vanished  Abbey,"  Dean  Spence.  EI. 
Farm  School.  The  McDonogh.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  RR. 
Fiction.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  GOP. 
Fiction,  Theology  and  Morality  in  Modern  Fiction,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Finance :  ,,  t^   tt     i.       t? 

Free  Coinage  the  Blight  of  our  Commerce  I\L  D   Harter,  1-. 

The  Threat  of  the  Pre.sent  Coinage  Law,  W.  t .  Vilas.  J? . 

Free  Coinage  and  the  Loss  of  Southern  State.smanship,  it . 

Symposium  of  Prominent  Men  on  Silver,  SEcon. 

Money.  Silver,  Coinage.  SEcon. 

The  Bank  Rates,  R.  fl.  Inglis  Palgrave.  Bank. 

The  Australian  Financial  Troubles.  Bank. 
Folk  Lore.  Evolution  in.  David  D.  Wells.  PS. 
Forbes,  Archibald,  on  Napoleon  the  Third  at  Sedan,  US. 
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Porrest,  General.  I.ord  Wolselev.  USM. 
France:  In  Pirardy  au(i  Artois.'.T.  Baker,  CPM. 
France.  C'hurcli  and  State  in.  Rev.  John  Hogan.  ACQ. 
Freeman.  Prof.  E.  A.,  St.  Loe  Strachy,  LO  ;  Canon  Venables, 

FR. 
French  Decadence  in  Literatur(>,  QR.  Apr. 
Fuesna  (Terra  del  Fuetfo),  Andrew  T.  Sibbald,  OM. 
Geouraphv.  The  Teachin<j  of— I..  William  'SI.  Davi.s.  EdRA. 
Geology.  Why  We  Should  Teach,  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  PS. 
Geology  :     Tlie  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  ER,  Apr. 
Germany : 

An  Over-administered  Race,  Mac. 
Gei-man  Student  Life.  Annie  S.  Swan,  YM. 
Glaciers.  Some  American— I.,  Charles  R.  Ames,  CalM. 
Glaciers  and  Glacial  Phenomena,  W.  B.  Dunning,  GGM. 
Gladstone  :  A  Character  Sketch.  William  T.  Stead,  RR. 
Gold-Field.s.  The,  of  Ecuador,  R.  F.  Lord,  EngM. 
Gold  Kings,  The  Rule  of  the,  W.  M.  Stewart,  NAR. 
Gondoliers"  Song.s,  Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  GM. 
Gordon.  General,  and  How  He  Was  Lost.  T.  H.  Parke,  NC. 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Six  Months  at  the,  A.  Thorold,  DR.  Apr. 
Greece  : 

The  Industries  of  Greece.  BTJ.  Apr. 

The  Land  of  Evil  Counsel — Kaboboulia  Mani  in  Greece,  Mac. 

The  Pathfinder  in  Trojan  and  Pre-Hellenic  Antiquity,  AQ. 
Apr. 
Griffith.  Alfred.  Rev.  J.  A.  McCaiiley.  MR. 
Gu.stavus  Adolphus,  Death  of,  J.  Mackay.  ScotR.  Apr. 
Hamlet.  The  Character  of.  Prof.  D.  Dorchester,  MR. 
Hamlet  and  Don  (Juixote,  Ivan  Turgeniev.  PL,  Aj^r. 
Harvard  L'niversity.  Requirements  for  Admission  to,  AM. 
Hawaii.  Miss  L.  N.  Badenoch,  AQ,  Apr. 
Hayti :  King  Henri  Christophe  I.,  L.  G.  Billings,  Cos. 
Healing  Art,  The  Limitations  of  the.  Dr.  H.  Nothnagel,  PS. 
Hebrew  Union  College,  History  of  the,   S.   Mannheimer,  Men. 
Hebrews  and  Exodus,  Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the,  HomR. 
Hedgerows,  M.  G.  Watkinson,  Long. 
Hell,  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  MR. 

Henry  II.  and  the  Criminous  Clerks,  Prof.  Maitland,  EH,  Apr. 
Heraldry.  British  and  Foreign,  H.  Gough,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Herbart  and  Pe.stalozzi,  JEd. 
Herman.  Father.  ACQ. 

Hinduism  and  Brahminism,  Rev.  6.  Ensor,  ChMisI. 
Hinton.  James,  A  Modern  Seer,  John  Forster,  PMQ,  Apr. 
Holland ; 

On  and  Off  the  Beaten  Track,  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt,  Ata. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Holland.  SunH. 
Home  Rule  and  the  General  Election.  George  McDermott.  CW. 
Hopkins.  Mark  (A  Typical  American  Teacher),  E.  P.  Ander- 
son. D. 
Horse  World  of  London.  W.  J.  Gordon.  LH. 
Household  Clubs  and  Small  Hou.seholds.  NC. 
Hull's  Surrender  at  Detroit,  1813,  S.  C.  Clarke,  MAH. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  C. 

Hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church.  J.  Telford,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Imitators  and  Plagiarists,  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  GM. 
Immigrants,  Incalculable  Room  for,  Edward  Atkinson,  F. 
Immigration  Problem.  The,  Samuel  E.  Turner,  SEcon, 
Immorality,  Does  the  Factory  Increase,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  F. 
Immorahty,  Idleness  and.  E.  L.  Godkin,  F. 
India  : 

Progress  of  the  Indian  Surveys,  187.5  to  1890,  ScotGM,  Apr. 

Decay  of  the  Landed  Aristocracy,  NC. 

Beasts  and  Reptiles  of  India.  ER.  Apr. 

Beast  and  Man  in  India.  LQ,  Apr. 
Indian  Trading  Hou.ses.  J.  A.  James,  NatM. 
Indika.  Bishop  Hurst's.  Rev.  H.  A.  Butz,  MR. 
Influenza  :  Epidemic  Neuroparesis,  A.". 
Insurance  ;  Fire  Risks  on  Tall  Office  Buildings.  EngM. 
Ireland  :  The  Local  Government  Bill,  J.  E.  Redmond,  FR. 
Irish  at  Nante.s.  Rev.  P.  Hurlev.  DR.  Apr. 
Italian  Old  Masters  :  Bernardino  Luini.  W.  J.  Stillman.  CM. 
Jackson.  Andrew,  and  David  Crockett,  H.  S.  Turner.  MAH. 
Japan : 

The  Earthquake  of  1891.  Rev.  N.  H.  Hutchinson.  K. 

Discovery  of  3(X)  Artificial  Caves  near  Tokio,  AQ.  Apr. 

Japanese  Characteristics.  Prof.  C.  G.  Knott,  ScotGM,  Apr. 

Stray  Notes  in  Jajiland.  A.  Sugden.  EWR. 

Charity  in  Japan.  C.  Meriwether.  CRev. 

An  Attempt  at  Church  Union  in  Japan,  D.  W.  Learned,  AR. 
Jews  : 

The  Jewish  Question.  J.  E.  Mathieson.  MisR. 
Jonson,  Ben,  and  Dryden,  J.  A.  Evans,  TB. 
Journalism  :  The  Traveling  Correspondent,  W.  J.  C.  Meighan, 

Lipp. 
Kenri(;ks,  The  Two.  Rev.  John  0.  O'Hanlon.  ACQ. 
Kentucky  :  Homesteads  of  the  Blue-(irass,  .1.  1j.  Allen,  CM. 
Khartoum.  Fall  of.  Ma.jor  F.  R.  Wingate.  ULM. 
Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch,  (^'anon  Driver,  Ex. 
Knowledge  and  Character,  Henry  Greenbaum,  Men. 
Larmatine,  Two  Views  of.  Eug6no  Meltihoir  de  VoguC',  Chaut. 
Langiiage  Que.stion  in  Switzerland,  The,  EdRA. 
Lao  Tzu.  An  Old-World  Philosopher.  TB. 
Lapps.  Two  Visits  to  the.  H.ialmar  H.iorth  Bovesen.  Cos. 
Lava  Fields  of  Snake  River  Valley,  J.  M.  Goodwin,  GGM. 
Leadenhall  Market.  Str.  Apr. 
Leguat,  Frangois,  Adventures  of,  ER,  Apr. 


Lenox.  Chai-lotte,  Female  Quixote.  Austin  Dobson,  NatR. 

Library,  The  Bodleian,  CJ. 

Lighthou.s(!s  and  Tho.se  who  Attend  Them,  G.  H.  Pike,  Q. 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  Ant. 

Lind,  Jenny,  and  the  Old  Songs.  George  F.  Root,  Mus. 

Lind.  Jenny,  in  Northampton,  Elizabeth  Marsh,  NEM. 

London : 

London  Past  and  Present,  ChQ,  Apr. 

London  in  the  Past,  QR,  Apr. 

Night  in  the  City,  CSJ, 

London  Society,  Lady  Jeune,  NAR. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  Rev.  Astley  Cooper.  6B.  Apr. 
Luini.  Bernardino  (Italian  Old  Masters),  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM. 
McDouogh.  John,  Philanthropist,  Charles  D.  Lanier,  CRev. 
McDonogh  Farm  School,  The,  ("harles  D.  Lanier,  RR. 
McGill  Univer.sity,  Women's  Work  in,  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  DM. 
Ma,ior.  John.  Scottish  Scholastic.  T.  G.  Law,  ScotR,  Aijr. 
Mallet,  John  Lewis,  ER,  Apr, 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Rev.  W.  Lockhart  and  E.  S.  Purcell,  DR, 

Apr. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  In  Memoriam,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  ACQ. 
Manning.  Cardinal,  Personal  Recollections  of,  K.  Tynan,  CW. 
Marbot's  Memoirs,  The  Third  Volume  of,  ER,  Apr. 
Marriage:  The  New  Wedlock,  Lady  Greville,  NatR. 
Maryland  National  Guard,  The— I.,  H.  Hiss,  O. 
Match-Box  Making  at  Home,  Clementina  Black,  EI. 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  Views  of  Hei-bart  on,  EdRA. 
Max,  Gabriel  ^Famous  Artists  and  Their  Woi-k)  C.  S.  John- 
son, MM. 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  The,  W.  C.  Robinsoji,  CW. 
Methodist  Controversy  of  18155,  Second  Stage  in  the,  LQ,  Apr. 
Microscope,  The,  and  Biology,  H.  L.  Osborn,  D. 
Military  Geography  of  Canada,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Wagner.  JMSI. 
Mind.  Evolution  of,  N.  Morran.  PhrenM. 
Missionaries,  The  Training  of.  Rev.  Edward  Stori-ow,  MisR. 
Missions: 

Secular  Benefits  of  Missions  in  Siam,  E.  P.  Dunlap,  ChHA. 

Five  Years  of  Missions  to  Laos,  Rev.  C.  Martin,  ChHA. 

Are  Blission  Converts  a  Failure  ?— II,  A.  Trumbull,  MisR. 

A  Visit  to  Rajputna,  Duncan  McLaren,  MisR. 

Pseudo-Philanthropy  in  Mi.ssion-s,  H.  B.  Hulbut,  MisR. 

Missions  and  Civilization— I,  C.  C.  Starbuck,  AR. 

The  Station  of  Van,  Eastern  Turkey,  MisH. 

Sketch  of  Hong  Kong  Mission,  MisH. 
Mohammedanism:  An  Apology  for  I.slam,  QR,  Apr. 
Monkeys:  A  Little  Less  than  Kin,  Rev.  T.  Wood.  SunM. 
Monkeys:  Simian  Speech  and  Simian  Thought,  R.  L.  Garner, 

Cos. 
Monroe's  Treaty,  Rejection  of,  Henry  Adams,  MAH. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Cn(^  Apr. 
Mormon  Question,  Present  Status   of  the,  R.   G.   McNiece, 

HomR. 
Moi'occo,  On  Mule-back  in,  S.  J.  Weyman.  EI. 
Morocco.  The  Jews  of,  J.  E.  B.  Meakin.  JewQ,  Apr. 
Motley,  The  Historian,  at  Work,  Leonard  Irving.  NatM. 
Mountains,  The  Appalachian,  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  M.  Davis, 

GGM. 
Municipal  Administration  of  London,  ER,  Aijr. 
Municipal  Government  and  Management  of   Public   Works, 

JAES,  Mar. 
Municipal  League  of   Philadelphia,   The,  A.    B.    Woodford, 

SEcon. 
Music,  The  Development  of,  in  America,  Anton  Seidl,  F. 
Music  as  a  Mind  Developer,  R.  P.  Rider.  Mus. 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  Alex.  T.  (h-ingan.  Mus. 
Music,  Schopenhauer  in  Relation  to,  Karl  J.  Belling,  Mus. 
Musical  Education,  The  Higher,  in  America,  Mus. 
Napoleon  the  Third  at  Sedan.  Archibald  Forbes,  US. 
Navies :    Recent  War  Ship  Construction,  H.   L.  Swinburne, 

USM. 

Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defense,  QR,  Apr. 
Newfoundland  Arbitration.  C.  D.  CoUett,  AQ,  Apr. 
New  Guinea,  British,  Explorations  and  Discoveries  in,  GGM. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  A.  F.  Marshall,  ACQ. 
New  York,  Directory  of  the  City  of,  in  l(i(j.5,  NatM. 
New  York  Society,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  NC, 
New  York  Tenements  and  Slums,  LQ,  Apr. 
New  Zealand:  A  Maori  Meeting,  Earl  of  Meath,  NC. 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The,  W.  L.  Merry.  CalM. 
Nicholls.    Richard,    First   English   Governor  of  New  York, 

NatM. 
Norse  Discovery  of  America.  B.  H.  DuBois.  MAH. 
North,  The.  in  the  War,  J.  B.  McMaster.  Chaut. 
Olympian  Religion.  The— IV,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NAR. 
Opium  and  its  Votaries.  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  CalM. 
Opium  Smuggling  in  India,  Black. 

Oriental  Studies  m  Great  Britain,  T.  Witton-Davies,  AQ,  Apr. 
Oxford.  Notes  on  the  University  of.  A.  Inker.sley,  Ed. 
Paganism  :  Its  I^ast  Days,  V\\(X  Apr. 

Palestine  :  Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  Adelia  Gates.  SunH, 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts -IV,  W.  F.  Apthorpe.  Scrib. 
Patent  Office.  The  United  Stato.s-I,  Helen  F.  Shedd,  Chaut. 
Parliament,  The  British  : 

Wanted  :  A  New  Party,  Fred.  Greenwood,  NewR. 

Memorable  Dissolutions,  G.  B.  Smith.  NC. 

The  Liberal  Outlook,  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  NC. 

Mr.  Glad.stone's  Coming  Majority,  ER,  Apr. 
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Payment  of  Members  J.  A.  Duncan  WclR. 

Peers  and  the  House  of  Comm.ms,  bt.  L.  btiacUy,  LK. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


IN  ■^^ew  of  the  special  interest  in  his  personality  and 
career  that  President  Harrison's  renomination  has 
naturally  awakened,  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  a  character  sketch,  written 
by  an  avowed  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  President,  and  pre- 
pared with  unusual  care  and 
thoroughness.  In  the  character 
sketches,  which  are  so  prominent 
,  a  feature  of  this  magazine,  it  has 
always  been  the  rule  to  present 
men  as  they  appear  at  their  best. 
Such  treatment  maj'  be  none  the 
less  candid  and  valuable  for  be- 
ing sympathetic.  There  may  be 
expected  in  the  next  number  a 
sketch  of  the  nominee  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention. 

The  selection  of  Mr. 
N'ominaln.   Whitelaw  Reid,  editor 

of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, as  Republican  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  fact  that 
just  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Reid's 
predecessor,  Horace  Greeley,  was 
a  presidential  nominee.  Mr.  Reid 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  country,  and  his  services 
as  minister  to  France  have  brought 
him  new  and  well-earned  honors. 
The  vice-presidency  is  a  position 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
Mr.  Reid  would  be  fully  equal  to 
any  emergency  that  might  com- 
pel him  to  assume  the  President's 
responsibilities. 

The  President  of   the 
Give  Us     United    States,  unless 
Campaign,  his    conduct    has    for- 
feited it,  is,  by  virtue 
of   his   office,  entitled   to  the    respect    of   the  en- 
tire cotmtrj',  and  it  is  agreed  by  members  of  all 
parties  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  personally  worthy  of  es- 
teem and  confidence.  Moreover,  the  candidates  selected 


for  the  Presidency  by  great  parties  ought  always  to  be 
presumed  to  possess  character  and  ability,  and  the 
nation's  own^  self-respect  should  forbid  a  campaign  of 


HON.    WHITELAW  REID,   REPUBLICAN   NOMINEE    FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


disagreeable  personalities  so  far  as  pos.sible.  The 
battle  should  lie  between  parties  rather  than  candi- 
dates. These  pages  will  have  gone  to  the  press  before 
the  result  of  the  Democratic  convention  has  been 
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kno\\Tii ;  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  campaign 
will  be  ^  very  severe  stt-uggle.  There  should  be  a fii-m 
resolve  on  all  sides  to  make  it  clean,  fair  and  honor- 
able. Mr.  Ingalls,  with  his  proclivity  for  epigrammatic 
statements,  once  remarked  that  the  Decalog-ue  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  no  place  in  om-  prac- 
tical politics.  He  did  not  mean,  as  he  has  often  been 
stupidly  accused  of  meaning,  that  moral  rules  and 
Christian  principles  ought  to  be  disregarded  in  politi- 
cal hfe,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  ignored  and  despised.  If  that  be  true,  then 
this  is  exactly  the  time  when  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  Mr.  Porter's  statistics  of  religious  ad- 
herence show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  American 
people  profess  to  live  by  the  Decalogue  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  It  is  a  very  flabby  and  meffective 
sort  of  Christianity  that  wall  tolerate  this  year  a  pal- 
pable resort  to  Ijing,  defamation,  bribery 
and  other  immoral  practices  in  the  great 
contest.  If  a  sound  morality  does  not 
underlie  all  our  political  life,  we  have 
everything  to  fear  for  the  future.  With 
pure  and  manly  methods  prevailing,  no 
ii-reparable  harm  can  come  to  the  nation 
from  the  success  at  the  polls  of  any  con- 
tending party.  If  the  men  who  conduct 
the  "practical"  campaigning  will  but 
Tespect  the  best  wishes  of  the  candidates 
who  head  the  tickets  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  main  body  of  voters,  they  will 
give  us  a  decent  campaign. 

No  other  cotmtry  provides  in 
Our  Great     ^^.g  ^^^.^y  i^q  for  any  gather- 

ings  comparable  m  size,  inter- 
est and  representative  character  with  our 
quadrennial  national  conventions.    The 
meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion in  England  alone  approach  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  conventions  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  English  gath- 
erings are  not  nearly  so  large  and  popu- 
lar, nor  do  they  possess  any  of  the  di-a- 
matic  interest   that   grows  out  of    the 
rivalry  of  leaders  and  candidates.     The 
magnificence  of  the  convention  at  Minne- 
apolis could  hardly  be  conceived  by  any 
one  not  actually  jiresent  at  the  sessions. 
The  hall  was  probably  the  best  for  its 
purposes  that  any  political  meeting  of 
such    magnitude  had  ever  occupied  in 
the  world.    Many  train  loads  of  the  most 
energetic  members  of    the   Republican 
party  had  arrived  from  every  direction. 
Large  contingents  from  New  England 
were    mingling   with    enthusiastic    hundreds    from 
the  Pacific  Coast.     Scores  of  thousands  of  visitors, 
actually    drawn    from    every    State,   Territory  and 
Congressional  district  in  the   Union,  made  Minne- 
apolis for  a  week  the  national  city.      The  greatness 
and  homogeneity  of  the  country— this  was  the  object 
lesson.     The  visiting  hosts  were  the  direct  represent- 


atives of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  voting  citizens, 
and  when  one  remembered  that  another  body  of 
seven  or  eight  million  citizens  would  be  represented 
two  weeks  later  in  a  similar  great  gathering  at  Chi- 
cago, there  was  something  almost  overwhelming  in  the 
sense  of  America's  power  and  grandeur.  The  per- 
fect acquiescence  of  these  gi-eat  conventions  in  the 
will  of  the  majority  exemplifies  the  strength  of  popu- 
lar government.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  should  alter  the 
structure  of  their  conventions,  and  apportion  dele- 
gates to  localities  in  the  ratio  of  party  strength.  At 
present  the  apportionment  is  based  upon  the  total 
population,  irrespective  of  party  allegiance.  But  in 
any  case  these  conventions  have  come  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  parts  of  our  working  politi- 
cal machinery.    That  they  are  the  most  imposing  and 


GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  McKINLEY,   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS 

CONVENTION. 

spectacular  of  public  occasions  is,  of  course,  admitted 
everywhere.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  old  party 
"  war-horses,"  scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  cannot 
stay  away  from  national  conventions.  The  student 
of  history  who  finds  himself  a  spectator  in  one  of 
these  mighty  throngs — so  demonstrative  and  impetu- 
ous, yet  so  good-humored  and  so  well  disciplined  in 
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SENATOR    E.    O.     WOLCOTT,   OF    COLORADO,    WHO    PRE- 
SENTED MR.    BLAINE'S   MAME  TO  THE   CONVENTION 

the  school  of  Democracy —  can  but  think  back  along 
the  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  development,  past  the  as- 
semblage at  RunnjTnede  to  the  earlier  days  of  folk- 
motes  in  the  forests  of  our  race's  primitive  home. 
Thus  confidence  in  free  government  is  strengthened, 
and  faith  in  the  saving  sense  of  our  English-speaking 
masses  is  revived. 

_,    „,  .         The  dramatic  quality  that  the  Blaine 

The  Blame  ^  •' 

Movement  movement  lent  to  the  Mmneapolis  con- 
at  Minneapolis,  mention  has  never  been  surpassed— 
perhaps  never  equaled — in  our  political  history. 
Since  the  re-election  of  Grant  in  1872  Blaine  has  been 
the  most  strongly  supported  Republican  aspirant  for 
the  presidency.  And  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  for  this  captivating  and  gallant  political  figure 
has  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Blaine's 
owTi  personal  ambition  has  seemed  to  decline.  His 
siinstroke  in  1876,  from  which  his  frequent  periods  of 
ill-health  have  dated  ;  his  failure  to  be  nominated 
at  Cincinnati  in  that  same  year  ;  his  failure  again  at 
Chicago  in  1880 ;  President  Garfield's  tragic  death 
and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  Cabinet :  his 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  1884  through  the  accident  of  an 
alliterative  phrase  for  which  he  was  not  responsible — 
all  these  experiences  had  only  given  him  a  warmer 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  i)arty.  Subsequent  be- 
reavements and  returns  of  ill-health  only  deepened 


the  feeling.  Mr.  Blaine  might  have  been  nominated 
in  1888,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  best  that  the  defeated 
candidate  of  1884  should  lead  at  the  next  election 
against  the  victor  of  1884.  As  Mr.  Harrison's  Secre- 
t?jy  of  State,  his  name  has  stood  for  certain  policies 
of  American  assertion  and  expansion  that  have  had  a 
popularity  far  mder  than  his  own  party.  There  was 
current  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Blaine,  as  our  most  emi- 
nent American  statesman,  ought  to  be  accorded  a 
term  in  the  White  House,  and  that  1893  probably 
afl'orded  the  last  opportunity.  But  his  protracted 
illness  last  year  vetoed  the  project.  He  met  the  wide 
demand  for  his  candidacy  by  the  letter  of  declination 
sent  in  February  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee.  That  letter  ought  to  have 
been  taken  as  absolutely  final.  Doubtless  Mr.  Blaine 
meant  that  it  should  be  thus  received.  But  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Harrison  found  in  Blaine's  name  a  magic 
to  conjure  with,  and  the  public  was  assured  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  prepared  to  accept  a  nomination.  The 
impression  thus  given  as  to  his  intentions  was  con- 
firmed in  many  minds  by  his  sudden  retirement  from 
the  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of  the  convention.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  Mr.  Harrison's  candidacy  to  be  wlth- 
di-awn  ;  and  the  delegates,  who  had  been  appointed 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  supposed  to  be  the 
only  real  candidate,  could  not  go  over  to  the  support 
of  a  candidate  whose  position  before  the  convention 
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was  SO  mysterious  and  so  involved  in  uncertainties  as 
w^as  Mr.  Blaine's.  The  preponderance  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  audience  was  obviously  for  Mr.  Blaine, 
but  the  majority  of  delegates  were  for  Mr.  Harrison. 
And  when  on  the  first  ballot  it  became  obvious  that 
many  of  the  so-called  Blaine  leaders  had  only  been 
using  his  name  to  cover  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  a  third  candidate,  there  was  a  sharp  reaction  of 
feeling  and  a  very  general  satisfaction  with  the  result 
of  the  vote. 


Mr.  Blaine 

in 
Retirement. 


It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  group  of 
Blaine  leaders  at  Minneapolis  were  not 
considerate  in  their  treatment  of  Mm,  and 
that  they  claimed  more  authority  to  nse  his  name 
than  they  actually  possessed.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
true  beyond  doubt  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  a 
nomination.  Mr.  Blaine  is  what  he  is  ;  and  this  un- 
fortunate fiasco  at  Minneapolis  is  not  likely  to  cast  a 
cloud  upon  his  fame,  though  it  may  well  require  that 
certain  other  gentlemen  be  called  up  for  trial  before 
the  bar  of  party  opinion.  His  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet  so  abiixptly  at  so  exciting  a  moment  could 
but  have  occasioned  regi-et  to  thoughtful  citizens  to 
whom  the  dignity  of  our  government  is  dear,  and 
who,  therefore,  deplore  political  incidents  at  home 
that  injure  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  governments.  A 
united  executive  department,  led  by  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  was  evidently  adding  something  to 
American  prestige  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Blaine's  retirement  was  in  a  manner  that  must  to 
some  extent  have  affected  that  prestige.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  wish  for  the  "  man  from  Maine "  a 


full  return  of  strength,  and  long  years  of  serenity 
and  of  usefulness  as  a  citizen  and  a  leader. 

jf^g  It  was  evident  that  many  Republicans  who 
Second  Term  approved  of  Mr.  Harrison's  administration 
Question.  ^gj.g  influenced  in  their  preferences  as  to 
a  Minneapolis  nominee  by  their  conviction  that  what 
we  may  henceforth  call  "  Second-Termism  "  is  per- 
nicious. A  strong  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  reso- 
hition  put  into  the  Repiiblican  platform  declaring  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  six-year  term  for  the  presi- 
dency, with  ineligibility  for  a  second  term.  Theoret- 
ically, the  best  opinion  of  both  parties  is  in  favor  of  a 
single  term.  But  in  practice,  it  is  embarrassing  to 
bring  forward  such  a  reform,  because  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  always  many  thousands  of  men 
who  find  it  convenient  to  advocate  a  further  lease  for 
the  particular  man  then  in  power.  If,  as  seems 
probable  when  this  is  written,  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
for  the  third  time  consecutively  receive  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  the  second-term  question  will  not 
weigh  in  the  campaign.  But  if  the  Democrats  should 
have  chosen  a  new  man,  and  should  then  have  in- 
serted a  one-term  plank  in  their  platform,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  issue  might  cost  Mr.  Harrison  votes. 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  country  may,  however, 
contemplate  with  some  satisfaction  in  view  of  a  con- 
test under  the  opposing  banners  of  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Cleveland.     Neither  can  now  have  before  him 
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more  than  one  term,  and  neither  if  elected  could  be 
suspected  by  anybody  of  being  giaided  by  selfish  am- 
bition in  his  chief  public  acts.  Each  would  surely 
try  his  best,  if  elected,  to  bring  honor  upon  his  party 
by  bringing  honor  and  credit  to  his  country.  Both 
have  had  the  incalculable  benefit  of  four  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  Wliite  House.  Each  would  presumably 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  such  fiu-ther  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service  as  he  believed  practicable. 
With  Mr.  Hanison  and  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  candi- 
dates, consei-vative  men  in  either  party  will  hardly 
count  the  success  of  the  opposition  ticket  as  an  irrep- 
arable public  calamity. 


Party  platforms  must  always  employ  some 
conciUatory  phrasings,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  Republican  document  is  not 
ambiguous.  Upon  the  coinage  question,  it  ex- 
presses   the    prevailing    American     view — namely, 


The 
Republican 
Platform. 


GENERAL  JOHN  C.   NEW,   CONSPICUOUS  AMONG  THE 
president's  SUPPORTERS. 

that  free  bimetallism  may  be  hoped  for  as  a 
result  of  international  agreement,  but  that  silver 
coinage  under  our  ovim  unaided  auspices  must  be 
restricted  by  laws  which  will  secure  the  unprejudiced 
interchange  in  ordinary  circulation  of  our  various 
metal  and  paper  dollars.  It  stands  by  the  existing 
tariff,  explaining  the  principle  of  protection  as  that 
of  a  tax  on  imports  just  heavy  enough  to  meet  the 
greater  labor-cost  of  American  goods.  It  demands 
legislation  to  protect  the  colored  voters  of  the  South 
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and  its  utterances  may  fairly  be  said  to  support  the 
so-called  ' '  Force  bill. "  It  declares  for  our  commercial 
expansion,  for  more  American  ships,  both  mer- 
chant and  naval,  and  for  the  governmental  control 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  It  asks  for  a  stricter 
exclusion  of  foreign  criminals,  paupers  and  laborers 
under  contract ;  favors  better  legislation  to  protect 
railway,  manufacturing  and  mining  employees  against 
accidents  ;  sympathizes  with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ; 
protests  against  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia  ;  opposes 
any  approach  towards  a  union  of  Church  and  State 
under  guise  of  State  support  of  religioias  schools ; 
opposes  "trusts;"  mildly  endorses  civil  service  re- 
form ;  approves  of  the  extension  of  free  postal 
delivery  to  rural  communities  ;  contemplates  one- 
cent  letter  postage  as  an  early  desideratum  ;  favors 
the  admission  in  the  near  future  of  the  remaining 
Territories  ;  consents  to  the  cession  of  arid  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  within  which  they  lie  ;  and 
asks  full  Congressional  support  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

Mr.  McKinley,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  convention,  was  also  the  participant 
most  highly  in  favor  with  the  great 
It  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonal appearance  he  had  ever  made,  and  he  stood  the 
test  splendidly.  Back  to  every  comer  of  every  State, 
the  delegates  and  visitors  have  carried  wondrous  tales 
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about  the  fine  qualities  of  Gov- 
ernor McKinley,  whose  visage  is 
at  once  Websterian  and  Napo- 
leonic, and  who  was,  by  common 
consent,  designated  as  a  future 
Republican  nomtriee  for  the  presi- 
dency. Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  was  also  greatly  honored, 
and  his  visit  to  Minneapolis  has 
added  to  liis  eminence  and  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Depew,  who  is  at 
home  everywhere,  played  a  great 
role  in  the  convention,  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  Harrison  forces. 
Conspicuous  among  Mr.  Depew's 
colleagues  in  support  of  the 
president  was  Hon.  John  C. 
New,  Consul-G-eneral  at  London. 
Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls  once  more 
appeared  before  the  political  pub- 
lic, as  leader  of  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation, and  was  heartily  received. 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado, 
sprang  into  fame  by  the  \'igor 
with  which  he  assumed  leader- 
ship for  Mr.  Blaine.  The  body 
.of  colored  delegates  from  the 
Southern  States  were  at  least 
characterized  by  a  remarkable 
knack  for  convention  oratory. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  party 
leaders  seemed  more  than  ever 
before  anxious  to  secure  the 
good  will  and  assistance  of 
■women.  There  were  present  on 
the  floor  two  women  alternate 
delegates  from  Wyoming,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa, 
was  introduced  to  make  a 
speech  before  the  convention.  It 
looked  as  if  the  Republican  party 
might  not  be  veiy  reluctant  to 
favor  the  suffrage  for  women,  if 
American  women  in  large  num- 
bers should  ever  discover  that 
they  wanted  to  vote.  The  ad- 
mission to  full  rights  in  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  was  an  in- 
cident worth  noting.  Thus  the  oflficialbody  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  included  women  and  Indians  as 
well  as  negroes. 

The  death  of  President  L.  L.  Polk,  of  the 
Farmers'  AUiance,  has  removed  from  the 
scene  of  action  an  energetic  leader  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  chosen  by  the  Omaha  con- 
vention on  July  4  as  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
People's  party.  The  Prohibitionists  have  endeavored, 
without  avail,  to  secure  the  consent  of  General  O.  O. 
Howard  to  allow  his  name  to  be  presented  at  their  Cin- 
cinnati convention.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to 
forecast  the  part  that  these  two  junior  political 
organizations  will  play  in  the  battle.     The  Prohi- 
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bitionists  may  justly  claim  to  have  drawn  off  enough 
Republican  votes  to  beat  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884.  The 
Omaha  convention  will  be  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two.  With  a  good  ticket  and  a  reconcilement  of  dif- 
ferences that  have  been  agitating  the  State  conven- 
tions of  the  Alliance-Labor  forces,  the  fused  elements 
which  make  up  the  so-called  People's  party  may 
create  some  surprising  diversions  at  the  polls  in 
November.  « 


Women 

in 
Politics. 


The  women  are  preparing  to  take  a  strong 
part  in  the  various  political  contests  of  this 
season.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster's  address  be- 
fore the  Minneapolis  convention  was  significant  of 
the  attempt  that  %vill  be  made  to  win  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  gentler  sex  for  the  two  great  parties. 
Man}'  women  will  participate  in  the  Prohibition  con- 
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vention  at  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Mary  Lease,  of  Kansas, 
and  other  women  will  supply  enthusiasm  to  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  ' '  People's  party  "  movement. 
The  beautiful  Miss  Gonne,  of  Ireland,  will  plead  for 
Home  Rule  in  behalf  of  her  country,  and  will  work 
valiantly  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  restoration  to  power. 
The  ladies  of  the  Primrose  League  will  do  battle  for 
Church  and  State,  and  for  the  ideas  represented  by 
Lord  Sahsbury  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Women's 
Liberal  Federation  has  for  the  present  laid  aside  its 
differences  upon  the  suffrage  question,  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  play  a  powerful  part  in  the  English  campaign. 
Lady  Carhsle  has  been  making  speeches  that  show 
how  brilliantly  she,  as  well  as  various  other  Liberal 
ladies,  might  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  women  were  eligible.  Assuredly,  the  best 
way  for  women  to  enter  politics  is  not  to  keep  up 
agitation  for  the  suffrage,  but  rather  to  take  a  lively 
hand  in  the  political  battle  as  it  actually  wages, 
regardless  of  ballot  limitations.  The  suffrage  ques- 
tion will  emerge  in  its  turn. 

Our  British  cousins  are  beginning  to  settle 

Poinles     ^own  in  grim  earnest  to  the  preparations  for 

the   dissolution   of  Parliament.     The   Irish 

Local  Government  bill  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that 


.V-iJWrtV. 


MISS  MAUD  GONNE. 


LADY   CARLISLE. 


Parliament  may  be  dissolved  shortly  after  midsum- 
mer. The  general  election  will  take  place  in  July, 
and  by  August  the  great  transfer  of  power  will  be 
complete.  After  governing  the  Empire  for  six  years 
with  unexpected  success.  Lord  Salisbury  will  give 
place  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wdll  return  to  Downing 
street,  to  make  a  final  effort  to  reconcile  Ireland  with 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  by  enabling  its  inhabitants 
to  manage  or  mismanage  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own    way.     Practically    there    is    no    difference    of 
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opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  election  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  majorit}'.  The  only  question  at  issue  is 
whether"  that  majority  will  be  one  of  three  figures  or 
of  two.  Judging  from  by-elections  the  issue  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  A  great  mass  of  many  millions 
does  not  tiu'n  and  twist  with  the  rapidity  of  a  weasel. 
It  swings  slowly  from  side  to  side.  There  is  too  much 
weight  on  the  machine  for  its  movement  to  be  re- 
versed by  anything  that  can  happen  between  now 
and  the  election.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
the  electorate  had  not  been  slowly  but  resolutely  mak- 
ing up  its  mind  to  let  the  Home  Rulers  have  a  turn, 
the  Liberals  might  have  feared  for  the  result.  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  not  been  such 
as  to  deepen  the  conviction  formed  by  the  electors 
that  Home  Rule  must  be  tried.  If  by-elections  are  to 
be  relied  on  the  Gladstonian  majority  will  be  over 
100  ;  but  the  most  sanguine  G-ladstonians  do  not  vent- 
Tire  to  hope  for  a  majority  of  more  than  75.  Whether 
the  majority  be  75  or  150,  they  will  hold  office  by  vir- 
tue of  their  Irish  contingent.  The  Irish  Home 
Rulers  will  come  back  80  strong.  Unless  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  a  majority  of  160,  he  will  always  be  liable 
to  be  thrown  out,  if  his  Irish  allies  on  any  occasion 
decide  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr.  Balfour. 


Some 


It  is  well  that  the  dissolution  was  not 
Speculations,  postponed,  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' had  ceased  to  think  of  anything 
but  its  approaching  demise.  The  fever  in  the  lobbies 
all  through  the  month  of  May  was  something  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  at  a  distance  from  the  center 
of  nervous  excitement.  The  air  was  full  of  prophe- 
cies and  speculations  of  all  kinds,  but  they  referred 
more  to  what  was  to  follow  the  general  election  than 
to  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  for  the  Gladston- 
ians.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  frankly  warned 
England  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  "  throw  out "  the 
Home  Rule  bill.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  rouse 
the  Irish  Protestants  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Unionists 
are  more  and  more  centering  upon  their  chances  on  a 
second  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Gladstonians, 
recognizing  this,  are  carefully  preparing  their  plan 
of  campaign,  and  have  at  present  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  falling  into  the  Tory  trap  which  is  set 
Avithout  disguise  in  their  path.  Having  regained 
power,  they  are  not  going  to  jeopardize  it  heedlessly 
by  playing  their  opponents'  game.  If  the  Home  Rule 
bill  is  thrown  out,  they  will  not  dissolve.  They  will 
hold  on  A^th  the  two-fold  object  of  giving  the  Peers 
another  chance,  and  of  strengthening  their  own  hand 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  going  to  the  country  with 
a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Such  at  least  are 
the  si^eculations  which  have  occupied  the  tongues  of 
politicians  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics  for  the 
last  month. 

Diike  and     '^^^  Unionist  party  has  had  one  unexpected 
the  Liberal    and  undeserved  piece  of  good  luck.     There 
ea  ers.     ^^  ^^  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  party  or- 
ganization it  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  moral  ques- 


tions than  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  Liberal  machine  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  spared  the  disgrace  of 
having  conspicuous  divorce  co-respondents  in  the  field 
as  Unionist  candidates.  It  has  put  forward  its  strong- 
est local  man  to  oppose  the  scandalous  candidature  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  to  that 
extent  it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  all  who  put  morality  before 
party.  Of  course  the  impudent  claim  made  by  the 
hero  of  the  Crawford  divorce  case  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  responsible  for  his  candidature  is  a  distortion  of 
the  facts  characteristic  of  Ananias  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  deplorable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  al- 
lowed the  party  wirepullers  to  restrain  him  from 
frankly  saying  what  is  perfectly  true.  He  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  law  courts  to  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency ; 
and  his  suggestion  that  the  ostracism,  might  be  re- 
moved at  the  close  of  the  present  Parliament  was 
expressly  subject  to  the  condition  that  during  the 
period  of  ostracism  the  offender  must  absolutely 
efface  himself  from  all  public  life — a  condition  with 
which  he  did  not  comply.  An  ounce  of  candor  would 
have  been  worth  a  ton  of  evasive  subtleties  on  this  as 
on  other  matters. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  bill,  which 
Parliament.    ^^^  received  when  it  was  first  introduced 

with  a  monstrously  exaggerated  guffaw 
by  its  opponents,  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  major- 
ity of  91.  Mr.  Balfour  in  that  division  had  his  ample 
revenge  upon  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  the  supercilious 
gentlemen  who  thought  they  had  disposed  of  the  biU 
and  its  author  by  making  game  of  both  when  it  was 
first  introduced.  Mr.  Sexton  made  a  clever  speech 
against  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  displayed  his  unrivaled 
persuasive  ingenuity  in  its  defense,  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
a  remarkable  tour  de  force  demolished  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  special  pleadings,  but  after  Mr. 
Balfour  had  replied,  the  second  reading  was  voted  by 
an  unexpectedly  large  majority,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  bill.  The  ques- 
tion of  Scottish  disestablishment  was  debated  and 
disposed  of,  so  far  as  this  Parliament  is  concerned, 
by  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Cameron's  motion  in  favor 
of  disestablishment  and  disendowmeiit  by  265  to 
209  votes.  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  disendow  the  Church  without  a  direct 
mandate  from  the  Scotch  people  —  by  which  he  ap- 
pears to  mean  that  a  general  election  must  be  taken 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  a  sect  of  one-third  of 
the  Scottish  people  shall  forever  monopolize  the  en- 
dowments set  apart  for  the  religious  purposes  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  only  disestablishment  question 
that  is  ripe  for  settlement  at  the  coming  election  is 
that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Welsh  will  vote  at  the  dissolution  as  if 
the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  were  a  referendum 
for  or  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
the  principality.  Home  Rule  is  a  very  secondly 
question  in  Wales.  The  real  issue  is  a  battle  royal 
between  Church  and  Chapel. 
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For    Great    Britain,    outside  Wales,    the 
'nome'Rufe    Church    question   is  less  important.     Mr. 

Gladstone,  it  is  believed,  still  fondly  hugs 
the  belief  that  the  masses  are  palpitating  with  fever- 
ish eagerness  to  establish  Home  Rule.  He  is  alone  in 
his  belief.  There  may  be  a  quiet  resolution  to  try 
Home  Rtile,  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  about  it. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  unquestionably  a  very 
fer\dd  sentiment  in  favor  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  a  popular  hero  ;  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
a  popular  mart  jt.  Ireland  was  groaning  under  coer- 
cion, and  good  men  and  women  who  happen  to  be 
Liberals  taught  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
good  and  righteous  thing  to  detest  Mr.  Balfour  and  to 
describe  him  as  the  incarnation  of  all  the  villainies. 
To-day  Mr.  Dillon  has  almost  effaced  himself.  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien  has  been  little  more  than  a  cipher  since 
his  marriage.  Mr.  Tim  Healy  has  been  first  tolerated 
and  then  deposed.  There  are  not  half-a-dozen  patriots 
in  prison  under  the  Coercion  act,  and  in  place  of  the 
tjTant  Balfour,  there  is  at  the  Irish  Office  a  kind  of 
superior  clerk,  one  Mr.  Jackson.  The  change  from 
Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Jackson  marks  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  popular  estimation  of  Home 
Rule  in  1889  and  Home  Rule  in  1893.  The  first  place 
in  all  programmes  will  of  course  be  given  to  Home 
Rule.  That  is  a  necessary  homage  to  the  test  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  besides  inevitable,  for  with  the  Minis- 
terialists the  maintenance  of  the  Union  really  holds 
the  leading  place.  But  the  h\Tng  interest  in  the 
coming  election  centers  far  more  in  social  questions 
which  affect  tliirty  million  Britons  than  in  the  political 
question  which  affects  five  or  six  million  Irish.  Eng- 
lishmen have,  to  say  the  truth,  "  gone  stale  "  on  Home 
Rule,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  freshen  up  until  they 
have  something  more  definite  to  discuss  than  the  mere 
affirmation  of  the  abstract  principle. 

Saiisbur  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  on  the  stump,  and, 
as  a  as  is  his  custom  before  a  general  election,  he 
Bluffer,  gpeaks  ^-ith  more  force  than  sagacity.  His 
chief  contributions  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  elector- 
ate were  two  suggestions,  neither  of  which  were 
serious.  The  first  was  that  Ulster  would  rebel  if 
Home  Rule  were  passed  ;  and  the  second,  that  Eng- 
land might  do  worse  than  retaliate  on  foifeign  tariffs 
by  clapping  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  both  these 
suggestions  if  they  were  put  forward  reasonably. 
But  they  are  both  shams.  Lord  Salisbury,  said  the 
Italians  long  ago,  is  a  lath  painted  to  look  like  iron  ; 
and  both  of  his  political  specifics  bear  the  same  char- 
acter. They  are  painted  to  look  like  war,  but  it  is  all 
bluff,  and  very  hollow  bluff  at  that.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  force  in  the  argument  that  you  cannot 
fight  hostile  tariffs  unless  you  have  weapons  in  the 
shape  of  import  duties  to  put  on  or  to  take  off  ;  biit  it 
is  child's  play  to  propose  retaliation  on  principles  of 
limited  liability.  War  is  not  made,  whether  a  war  of 
tariffs  or  a  war  of  campaigns,  on  limited  liability 
principles.  If  Lord  Salisbury  really  meant  retalia- 
tion, he  would  not  limit  his  retort  against  the  McKin- 


ley  tariff  to  a  trumpery  duty  on  a  few  miserable  man- 
ufactures. He  would,  if  he  meant  business,  propose 
an  import  duty  on  American  cereals  and  on  American 
cotton.  He  says  that  this  is  impossible.  If  so,  he 
will  do  well  to  cease  talking  of  retaliation  or  a  war  of 
tariffs  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  war  all  round. 

The  bluff  about  Ulster  is  eqiially  silly. 
^^Scarf^'^    The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster  are 

Roman  Catholics.  The  majority  of  the 
members  for  Ulster — outside  counties  Antrim  and 
Down — are  Home  Riilers,  and  there  is  as  much 
chance  of  Ulster  as  a  whole  taking  the  field  against  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament  as  there  is  of  Mayo  or  Kerry 
rising  in  revolt  against  Dublin.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  Antrim  and  Down,  or  to  put  it 
differently ,  that  Belfast  and  the  appurtenances  thereof, 
may  imitate  the  example  of  the  Parisians  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  rebel  against  the  authority  of  a  Dublin 
Parliament.  We  remember  an  interesting  talk  with 
the  late  Dr.  Hannain  his  vestry  at  Belfast  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  on  this  very  subject.  It  was  remarked  to 
him,  "You  say  you  mean  to  fight ;  well  and  good. 
Fight !  But  if  you  really  mean  to  fight,  you  can  get 
what  you  want  without  bloodshed  if  you  -will  take 
steps  that  will  prove  you  mean  what  you  say." 
"What  steps?"  said  Dr.  Hanna.  "Delimit  your 
frontier  and  begin  to  enroll  your  armv  of  defense  ! 
Until  you  do  these  things  we  shall  not  believe  you 
are  in  earnest.  If  you  delimit  your  frontier  and  enroll 
your  volunteers  you  can  draw  your  frontier  wherever 
you  like  ;  but  if  you  won't,  then  Mr.  Pamell  will 
draw  the  frontier  where  he  pleases,  and  that  will 
not  exclude  Belfast."  Dr.  Hanna  looked  grave  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said  :  "  No,  it  will  never  come 
to  that.  I  don't  believe  Englishmen  wall  ever  desert 
their  loyal  fellow-citizens  in  the  North  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  majority.  But  if  it  should  ever  come 
to  pass  that  that  great  betrayal  was  consummated, 
then  I  would  never  be  a  party  to  cutting  the  North 
off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Protestants  are  living 
all  over  the  land.  Never  would  I  consent  to  sever 
my  co-religionists  in  the  South  and  West  from  the 
only  solid  security  that  would  then  be  left  for  their 
religion  and  their  liberty.  We  shall  hold  together  if 
the  worst  comes." 

It  interests  us  curiously  in  America  to  note 
Topics.    *^^  ^^^  o^  topics  that  occupy  the  British 

mind.  After  the  speculations  as  to  the  disso- 
lution, the  subjects  that  have  engrossed  public 
attention  in  England  have  been  the  "hocussing"  of 
Orme,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  horse,  which  was 
first  favorite  for  the  Derby,  and  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Deeming.  Racehorses  are  the  modem  English 
substitutes  for  the  dice  with  which  gamblers  in  other 
lands  have  won  and  lo.st  their  money,  and  the  poison- 
ing of  Orme  was  merely  a  surreptitious  attempt  to 
load  the  dice.  The  case  of  Deeming  was  another  and 
much  more  serious  affair.  The  sensational  nature  of 
his  crimes  created  an  excitement  in  Melbourne  which 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  conduce  to  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  case  urged  by  his 
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counsel,  and  even  in  Melbourne  by  this  time  there  is 
probably  an  uneasy  conviction  that  the  man  was  more 
or  less  a  liomicidal  lunatic.  His  counsel's  plea  of 
instinctive  and  hereditary  criminality  seems  to  have 
been  only  too  well  justified  by  the  facts  :  and  in  a 
more  scientific  age  the  hanging  of  Deeming  may  be- 
come the  stock  illustration  of  the  judicial  crimes  of 
an  unscientific  era.  All  that  can  be  said,  however,  is 
that  when  homicidal  lunacy,  such  as  this  fearful  ex- 
ample, rises  to  a  certain  pitch  of  sensational  horror, 
the  community  itself  becomes  subject  to  a  tempo- 
rary spasm  of  homicidal  frenzy  which  can  only  be 
appeased  by  the  blood  of  the  original  lunatic. 


portant  part  in  fostering  national  unity,  for  German 
music  was  always  free  from  the  particularist  taint.  His 
Hamburg  organ  has  excited  the  wrath  of  the  official 
press  by  declaring  that  Italy's  adhesion  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  dependent  upon  England's  influence  and 
England's  implied  promise  to  protect  her  coasts  with 
its  fleet,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  German  diplo- 
macy must  be  to  promote  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  to  secure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Italy 
against  the  inevitable  war  with  France.  In  a  con- 
versation published  in  the  London  Speaker,  Bismarck 
declared  that  Germany  would  never  strike  the  first 
blow  ;  the  attack  would  have  to  come  from  France. 


COUNT  HERBERT  BISMARCK  AND  HIS  BETROTHED,   COUNTESS  MARGARET  HOYOS. 


7-/,g  The  German  Emperor  has  been  making  a 
Bismarck  tour  in  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  visiting 
Stelten  and  Dantzic,  and  making  speeches 
which  Europe  could  hear  without  a  shock  to  super- 
sensitive nerves.  The  Education  bill  has  been  dropped, 
in  deference  to  the  vehement  opposition  which  it  ex- 
cited, and  Wilhelm  Imperator  Rex  has  telegraphed 
his  congratulations  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  on 
his  betrothal  to  Countess  Margaret  Hoyos,  who, 
although  not  the  first  love,  will  be  the  first  vdfe  of 
the  heir  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty.  This  incident  has 
set  tongues  wagging  as  to  the  chances  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  old  Chancellor  and  the  young 
Emperor.  Bismarck  himself  has  been  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  told  the  Dresden  Singing  Club 
that  the  latent  fire  of  German  unity  was  kept  alive  by 
German  science,  German  poetry,  and,  last  not  least, 
German  song.     The  Singing  Club  played  thus  an  im- 


He  emphatically  declared  that  if  Russia  were  at  Con- 
stantinople it  possibly  would  be  "  a  real  relief  to  our 
eastern  frontier,"  and  that  England  being  in  Egypt 
should  stay  there. 

The  British  ^^ch  a  remark  from  such  a  man  naturally 
Grasp  on  makes  one  reflect  upon  the  possible  conse- 
gypt.  quences  of  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls 
on  the  future  of  the  Nile  Valley.  There  are  some 
who  imagine,  from  various  ill-considered  utterances, 
that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  reoccupies  Downing  street 
England  vdll  evacuate  Egypt.  England  will  make  no 
such  mistake.  The  English  occupation  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  handiwork.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  has 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  recognition  of  his  mani- 
fold services  at  Cairo,  is  an  old  Whig  diplomatist, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  from 
misrule  and  oppression  is  the  one  bit  of  work  abroad 
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■upon  which  the  Liberal  party  can  honestly  pride 
itself.  As  it  has  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
carnage  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  Sondan.  it  would 
simply  not  dare  to  sanction  so  gi'eat  a  betrayal  of 


SIR  EVELYN   BARING, 
Recently  Created  a  Peer  of  England. 

trust  as  woiild  be  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  Lord 
Eosebery  will  be  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Labotichere  will  have  to  keep  si- 
lence. So  far  as  British  imperial  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  there  are 
few  well-informed  Liberals — even  on  the  front  oppo- 
sition bench — who  would  not  admit  in  their  candid 
moments  that  a  change  of  ministry  would  be  a  change 
for  the  worse.  But  although  that  is  admitted,  it  is 
absurd  to  assume  that  it  will  be  so  much  worse  as  to 
entail  a  scuttle  policy  in  Egypt.  November  is  not 
so  bright  as  June,  but  even  in  November  the  sun  is 
still  in  the  skv. 


Representatives  from  two  British  colonies 
^epatatfsti  "^"isited  London  last  month  with  very  dif- 
ferent petitions,  deputations  for  and 
against  the  demand  that  the  elected  representatives  of 
40,000  whites  in  Natal  should  practically  be  invested 
with  sovereign  power  over  the  600,000  blacks  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  have  settled,  have  put  their 
\'iews  before  the  Colonial  Office,  but  they  have  ob- 
tained a  scant  hearing  from  the  British  public,  while 
opinion  seems  to  be  too  evenly  balanced  in  Natal  to 
justify  the  Home  Goveiiiment  in  reopening  the 
question.  The  other  deputation  came  from  the  strong 
and  active  party  which  seeks  to  split  up  Queensland 
into  three  separate  colonies.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  deputed  by  the  Central  Queensland  League, 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Lord  Knutsf ord.  The  Co- 
lonial Secretary  gave  them  cold  comfort.  He  preferred 
to  see  Queensland  dealt  with  on  Home  Rule  or  Cana- 
dian principles  rather  than  on  those  of  the  Separatists. 
He  postponed  any  decision  until  it  was  seen  whether 
the  present  Queensland  Parliament  could  come  to 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  huge  colony  could  be 
supplied  vdth  what  may  be  called  three  provincial 
legislatures  vdthin  one  indivisible  Queensland.  So  the 
matter  stands  over  for  a  time. 


Races 

in 

Australia 


The  real  difficulties  in  Queensland  are,  first, 
the  climate,  which  is  tropical ;  secondly,  its 
area,  which  is  almost  continental,  being 
three  times  the  size  of  France  ;  and,  third,  its  popu- 
lation, which  is  far  below  one  milUon.  Nothing  can 
mend  its  climate,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  driven 
Sir  S.  Griffiths  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  revival 
of  the  importation  of  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  res- 
toration of  the  slave  trade  under  the  British  flag,  as 
the  French  journalists  spitefully  describe  it,  has 
excited  much  indignation  in  London.  Protests  have 
been  made  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  but  the 
British  government  will  not  interfere.  The  regular 
tions  under  which  blackbirding  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
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the  future  are  far  from  satisf  j'ing  to  those  who  know 
the  hideous  abuses  which  prevailed  under  similar 
regulations  in  the  past.  Instead  of  licensing  private 
labor  vessels  and  putting  on  board  an  inefficient  labor 
agent,  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if 
the  whole  traffic  had  been  directly  undertaken  by  the 
Government.  As  Bergen  and  Gothenburg  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  supply  of  alcohol  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  traders,  so  Queens- 
land, if  it  must  have  "  Kanakas,"  should  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  recruiting  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  which  can  only  be  safely  entrusted  to 
a  government  department  none  of  whose  members 
would  have  any  personal  interest  in  evading  or  strain- 
ing the  law. 

Viiiaoe  Much  more  satisfactory  than  the  decision 
Settlements  of  the  northern  colony  to  resort  to  ' '  black- 
w  Victoria,  jjij-ding"  in  order  to  secure  laborers  for 
its  sugar  plantations,  is  the  ministerial  programme 
laid  before  the  fifteenth  Victorian  Parliament,  which 
was  opened  on  May  11th.  The  Victorian  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  grapple  boldly  Avith  one  of  the 
most  pressing  social  problems  of  our  time.  It  will 
introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  strikes  and  lock-outs  by 
establishing  courts  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement 
of  trade  disputes,  and  it  will  legislate  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  village  settlements.  The  provisions  of 
the  latter  bill  are  very  interesting,  and  as  the  Victor- 
ian example  is  likely  to  be  followed  elsewhere,  the 
Times  summary  of  its  provisions,  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest :  The  government  vdll  not  only  utilize  the  State 
territory,  but  will  purchase  land  in  suitable  situations 
from  private  owners,  the  purchase  money  being  paid 
in  government  bonds.  The  government  expect  to 
get  at  a  reasonable  rate  such  land  as  they  may  have  to 
buy,  as  they  calculate  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
competition  amongst  landowners  anxious  to  sell  their 
property.  The  areas  alloted  to  each  settler  will  be  of 
small  extent,  and  a  house  wiU  be  placed  on  each  at 
the  government  expense,  the  preference  being  given 
to  married  men  in  the  selection  of  the  settlers.  The 
latter  will  pay  interest  on  the  price  of  the  land  and 
building  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  the  Treasury  bonds  are  to  have  a  currency  of 
thirtj'-three  years  the  money  will  be  returned  before 
the  debt  is  redeemed,  the  State  being  a  slight  gainer 
in  the  matter  of  interest.  Before  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury has  dawned,  it  may  be  universally  admitted  that 
the  task  of  getting  the  people  planted  out  upon  the 
land  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  modem  statesman. 

In  England  that  fact  is  now  only  dimly 
Wanted  for  perceived.     The  Small  Holdings  act  is  an 
^^I'n'"    illustration  that  light  is  breaking  through 
the  darkness  that  prevailed  a  short  time 
ago,  but  the  most  promising  sjrmptom  is  the  farm 
colony  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  established  at 
Hadleigh.     The  experiment  of  applying  the  surplus 
labor  of  great  cities  to  use  the  refuse  of  civilization  in 
restoring  fertility  to  the  land  has  never  been  under- 
taken with  more  hearty  resolve  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done,  or  with  better  prospects  of  success. 


Before  the  new  Parliament  is  dissolved  similar  colo- 
nies should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  every 
large  town.  The  Hadleigh  colony  is  the  germ  of  a 
great  transformation.  All  who  inspect  it  return  de- 
lighted, and  it  will  be  a  national  scandal  if  so  promis- 
ing an  experiment  is  starved  for  want  of  the  funds 
vdth  which  alone  it  can  i  e  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  appeal,  which  has  been  signed  by  men 
of  the  most  diverse  political  and  religious  views,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  bring  in  promptly  the  necessary 
£25,000.  If  five  thousand  persons  or  congregations 
would  undertake  to  contribute  £5  per  annum  for  the 
next  five  years  a  great  difficulty  would  be  cleared  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  social  regeneration. 
But  when  a  brave  attempt  is  made  to  bring  it  about 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  in  securing  the  nec- 
essary financial  support.  A  little  help  from  America 
would  be  a  gi-acious  recognition  of  a  good  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  claims  for  subscriptions 
Wasted.     *^®  innumerable,  but  every  week  wills  are 

proved  which  show  that  enormous  fortunes 
are  being  accumulated  by  men  every  one  of  whom 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  a  steward,  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  not  only  millionaires  who  forget 
this.  The  working  classes,  if  they  cared  to  do  it, 
could  raise  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  own  condition.  In  Dru-ham,  this  year, 
the  miners  rightly  or  wrongly  have  sacrificed  three 
million  sterling  of  their  own  and  other  people's 
money  in  a  trade  dispute  which  might  have  been  set- 
tled without  the  loss  of  a  day's  work,  if  the  counsels 
which  Bishop  Westcott  is  now  urging  at  the  eleventh 
hour  had  been  listened  ta  at  the  first.  When  work- 
men can  sacrifice  millions  for  sheer  obstinacy,  it  is 
evident  they  could  easily  raise  thousands  for  such  a 
worthy  object  as  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the 
land.  The  widespread  misery  of  the  famine  which 
the  Durham  strike  has  inflicted  will  not  have  been 
useless  if  it  drives  into  the  hearts  and  brains  of 
workers  a  sense  of  the  enormous  power  which  can  be 
wielded  by  associated  labor. 


The  Hurri-  ^^ture  has  been  itnwontedly  rude  this  year. 
cane  in  Our  Mississippi  valley  floods  and  tornadoes 
auntius.  j^g^yg  sa<;rificed  many  lives  and  much  prop- 
erty. But  the  tropical  islands  witness  storms  such 
as  this  country  never  knows.  The  island  of  Mauri- 
tius was  visited  by  a  hurricane  which  on  April  29 
blew  down  one-third  of  the  capital.  Port  Louis,  killed 
1,200  people,  and  destroyed  one-half  the  sugar  crop. 
The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  120  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  Royal  College,  together  with  twenty- 
four  churches  and  chapels,  went  dovm  before  it  as  if 
they  had  been  castles  of  cards.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  issued  an  appeal  for  help,  which  shows  the 
advantage  of  sensation.  He  would  do  nothing  for  the 
Cleveland  iron  workers,  who  were  starving  because 
of  the  Durham  strike,  whereas  one-half  the  suffering, 
if  accompanied  by  some  picturesque  or  gruesome  sen- 
sation, would  have  led  to  a  Mansion  House  fund  being 
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opened  in  twenty-four  hours.     Great  is  the  power  of 
imagination,  even  with  Lord  Mayors. 

The  New     ^^^^^  Rudini,  who  was  believed  to  have  a 

Ministry  in   working    majority  of  twenty-five  in    the 

Italy.       Italian  Chamber,  was  iiidely  undeceived  on 

May  5,  when  his  statement  of  his  financial  programme 

was  immediately  followed  by  a  rejection  of  a  vote  of 

confidence  by  193  to  185.     Signor  Giolitti,  who  led 


SIGNOR  GIOLITTI,   ITALIAN    PREMIER. 

the  attack,  and  who  has  been  installed  as  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  place  of  Signor  Rudini,  will  not  find  it  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  will  not  alter  the  vote  for  the  War 
Department  as  fixed  by  his  predecessor.  He  remains 
faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alhance.  How 
he  is  to  choke  the  deficit,  which  came  to  nearly  two 
millions  even  after  Rudini's  proposed  economies  on 
one  hand  and  his  match  tax  on  the  other,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  new  Left  Center  or  Whig  Ministry  has 
no  sovereign  specific  for  getting  blood  out  of  a  stone, 


or  increased  revenue  out  of  the  Italian  taxpayers, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  united 
ministry,  and  that  Italy  may  be  spared  a  revival  of 
the  scandal  of  seeing  a  Nicotera  intriguing  against 
his  colleagues,  and  ultimately  bringing  them  to  their 
doom. 

The  End  of  ^  France  there  has  been  no  sensational 
the  French  event.  Two  very  significant  straws,  how- 
onarc  y.  gygj.^  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
two  opposite  quarters.  M.  de  Mun,  the  Bayard  of 
the  French  Royalist  party,  has  laid  down  his  arms. 
He  was  a  Catholic  first  and  a  Royalist  afterward, 
and  the  Pope  having  ordered  that  the  Republic  is  to 
be  accepted,  M.  de  Mun  accepts  it  accordingly.  M. 
de  Mun's  submission  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  regis- 
trar's certificate  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  French 
monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successes  of  the 
Repubhcans  at  the  communal  elections  are  very  nota- 
ble. They  have  gained  a  majority  in  2,586  councils, 
making  their  total  21,000,  against  11,000  Reaction- 
aries. TheSocialistshavetheir  share  in  this  victory.  In 
twenty-six  towns  they  claim  to  have  returned  majori- 
ties which  give  them  the  control  of  the  whole  council. 
Altogether  635  Socialists  are  said  to  have  been  elected. 
It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  attempt  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  tliis  electoral  victory.  Socialism  is  such 
an  indeterminate  word  that  it  can  only  be  interpreted 
when  Socialists  put  it  in  practice. 

London     ^^^rd  Rosebery  is  retiring  from  the  chair- 
Councii  and  manship  of  the  London  Coimcil,  as  he  is 

'^''^^*-  likely  to  be  wanted  at  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  new  administration.  Mr.  John  Hutton  will  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  chair,  while  Mr.  Alderman  Hoare,  an 
ex-Moderate,  will  take  the  deputy  chair,  which  this 
an-angement  will  vacate.  The  Council  have  refused 
to  constitute  a  cabinet  for  the  management  of  its 
business,  preferring  to  strengthen  slightly  the  Gen- 
eral Purposes  Committee.  It  debated  at  length  and 
ultimately  carried  Mr.  John  Bums'  resolution  as 
amended  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  which  declares  that 
all  contractors  are  to  be  compelled  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  they  pay  the  trade-union  rate  of  wages,  and 
observe  the  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  recognized 
by  the  trades  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the 
contract  is  to  be  executed.  Mr.  Bums  wanted  to  en- 
force London  trades-union  rates,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  who  carried  his  amendment  by 
sixty  to  fifty.  In  this  connection,  note  that  Mr.  W. 
Mather,  a  Lancashire  iromnaster,  has  proposed  to 
leave  the  whole  regulation  of  hours  of  labor  to  the 
local  trades  unions,  the  employer  merely  being 
allowed  a  right  to  make  representations,  but  not  to 
vote  on  a  question  on  which,  in  many  phases,  he  must 
be  better  informed  than  any  of  his  workmen. 
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Thomas  Nast,  the  Veteran  Cartoonist. 

IT  has  now  been  some  twenty-eight  years  since  Thomas 
Nast  contributed  to  Harper's  Weekhj  that  wonder- 
fully impressive  cartoon,  almost  his  first,  which  showed 
the'gi-aves  of  "  Union  heroes,  who  fell  in  a  useless  War." 
Appearing  in  that  most  discouraged  of  moments,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln, one  could  scarcely  be  too  rash  in  assigning  great 
and  serious  influence  in  quickening  the  Northern  cause  to 
this  maiden  effort  of  the  young  cartoonist,  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Ever  since  that  memorable  first  ap- 
pearance Nast  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most of  American  cartoonists. 
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MR.   THOMAS  NAST. 

The  Tammany  Tiger,  the  Democratic  Donkey,  and  the 
RepubUcan  Elephant  were  bom  to  the  world  through  his 
prolific  genius. 

But  while  great  as  an  artist  in  his  especial  hne,  Nast 
will  without  doubt  live  in  history  more  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  which  char- 
acterizes his  work.  It  was  not  the  bought  product  of  a 
skillful  caricaturist  merely  which  shamed  the  doubting 
Unionists  in  'W,  and  which,  ten  years  later,  did  such  a  no- 
ble devoi  r  in  aiding  to  defeat  the  notorious  ' '  Tweed  Gang ; " 
it  was,  in  addition,  the  firm  conviction  and  unwaver- 
ing principle  of  Thomas  Nast  himself  which  shone  through 
and  inspired  his  drawings,  which  always  put  him  m  the 
service  of  the  right  cause,  as  he  might  judge  it,  and  against 
the  wrong  and  dishonest  cause. 

An  example  of  this  was  Mr.  Nast's  invariable  refusal  to 
caricature  General  Grant,  and  his  bitter,  undaunted  pur- 
suit and  persecution  of  the  political  parasites  preying  on 

New  York.  ,        •,  ,     t.  •  i 

Mr  Nast  is  best  known  and  remembered  by  his  work 
on  Harper's  Weekly  during  the  first  part  of  his  career  as 


a  cartoonist.  Of  late  years  he  has  lived  rather  quietly  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  has  not  been  seen  much  in  the 
periodicals,  though  now  and  then  a  drawing  has  appeared 
in  Truth  and  the  Illustrated  American.  But  Mr.  Nast  is 
little  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  is  hence  really  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  hfe.  He  has  varied  his  newspaper  work  by 
lecturing  tours,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display 
on  the  stage  his  wonderful  facility  with  the  pen  and 
bmsh.  For  Mr.  Nast  is  not  only  a  caricaturist.  His  work 
in  oils  is  considered  exceedingly  fine  by  many  critics. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  celebrated  cartoonist 
longs  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  while  yet  in  the  vigorous 
years  of  his  life.  He  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
pubUc  anew  by  becoming  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Gazette,  which  will  henceforth  be  the  medium 
of  his  very  well-defined  views  on  politics  and  the  world  in 
general.  The  first  numbers  of  the  new  periodical  show 
several  cartoons  by  the  veteran,  and  this  feature  of  the 
Gazette  will  be  entirely  recruited  from  his  work. 

Among  the  English  cartoons  of  the  month  not  the  least 
effective,  though  very  simple  in  detail,  is  that  from  Judy, 
representing  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Sphinx,  inscrutable  as  to 
the  "Whispered  Question"  anent  his  Home  Rule  policy. 
Another  Sphinx  subject  is  well  worked  up  in  the  German 
cartoon,  which  has  the  fabled  monster  spurmng  the 
Frenchman  with  its  back  leg  while  it  smiles  with  playful 
dalhance  on  the  British  Tar  in  the  foreground.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  old  Tar,  as  he  caresses  the  creature  and 
toys  with  its  necklace,  is  expressive  of  the  very  character- 
istic German  dryness  of  humor.  To  return  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  find  him  in  another  ludicrous  cartoon— that  one 
entitled  "Deserted  !"  from  Moonshine,  in  which  he  is 
ambling  heartlessly  away,  lea^nng  the  elderiy  and  "  pro- 
gressive "  looking  female,  "Woman's  Suffrage,"  to  what 
ills  may  beset  her.  A  well  conceived  cartoon  is  that 
showing  King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  as  a  bUnd  man,  being 
distractedly  pulled  in  various  ways  by  his  three  guiding 
dogs-Rudini,  Giolitti  and  Crispi.  This  is  a  French  car- 
toon and  near  it  is  a  larger  scene  from  II  Papagello, 
which  has  John  Bull  as  an  octopus  which  the  various 
European  powers  are  in  vain  trying  to  detach  from  its 
manifold  hold  on  the  Sphinx,  standing  for  Egypt.  A  dif- 
ferent subject  from  any  of  these  is  hit  at  in  the  cartoon 
which  Der  Wahre  Jacob  has  on  the  eight-hours  agitation. 
The  cartoonist  conceives  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour 
day  as  a  railroad  train  confronted  by  the  determmed 
bull,  "  Capital,"  and  encourages  the  labor  party  with  the 
exhortatory  title,  "  Full  Steam  Ahead ! " 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water  we  find  a  striking  cari- 
cature of  the  Pacific  Coast  Chinese  problem.  The  San 
Francisco  Wasp  represents  California  as  a  beautiful 
maiden,  "  The  Modern  Andromeda,"  chained  to  the  dark 
rock  of  "New  England  Bigotry,"  while  a  gruesome  dragon, 
with  the  face  of  the  Mongolian,  comes  up  "  out  of  China 
'crosst  the  sea  "  to  devour  the  despairing  female.  Kepp- 
ler's  cartoon  on  the  Democratic  political  situation  gives 
us  the  band  of  "possible"  presidential  candidates,  bow- 
ing with  ultra  politeness  to  Mr.  Oeveland  before  the 
steps  of  the  convention  building,  with  the  considerate 
remark  "  Aprfes  vous.  Monsieur  Cleveland ! "  Mr.  Kepp- 
ler's  inimitable  touch  in  posing  his  figures  has  rarely 
shown  to  better  advantage. 
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In  Canada  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Beugough  has  a  fling  at 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Home  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  establishing  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the         ^  i 
colonies.     The  Canadian  Mr.  Foster  at  Mr.  Bull's  door  is  ^' 

warned  by  Footman  J^alisbuiy  that  if  such  is  Mr.  Foster's       '5\'".';°,',?»f  *e\^''^ 
mission  he  had  as  well  be  seated  for  "a  couple  of  cent- 
xuries. 


'•  HE'S  ALL  RIGHT." 
From  Puck,  June  8,  1892, 


^^AV    i    BUST    «*^^- 

From  Niw  York  Gazette,  June  11, 1B^8. 


THE  SILVER  DELUGE. 
From  Life,  .Juno  fl,  1802. 
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THE  MODERN  ANDROMEDA. 
From  Wasp  (San  Francisco),  May  24,  1893. 


A  REPTILE  THAT  MUST  BE  SLAIN. 
From  Grip  (Toronto),  May  28, 1892. 


SALISBURY'S  SOLO. 
Prom  Grip  (Toronto),  June  4,  1892. 


A  DISTANT  PROSPECT. 
SALISBURY  (the  footman)  :  "Were  you  waiting  to  see  Mr,  Bull, 

Mr.  Foster  ffrom  Canada)  :  "Yes;  I'«^,T^"i?§ *!,i^^^^*'' ^'^^'^^ 
to  discuss  Discriminating  Duties  m  ^a-ror  ofthe  C^omes. 

Salisbury  :  "  In  that  case,  sir,  you  had  better  ^e  seated,  you  mu 
probably  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  centuries. "-From  Gr^p  (Toronto), 
April  30. 1893.  -  -.     - 


DESERTED  1 
From  Moonshine  (London),  May  7, 1892. 


THE  WHISPERED  QUESTION. 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin.) 

'  Can't  you  teU  us  what  your  Home  Rule  really  is  ? ' 

From  Judy  (London),  May  11, 1892. 


THE  IRISH  SCHOOLMASTER-AND  HIS  PUPIL. 
From  Moonshine  (London),  May  21,  1892, 


A  STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 
SAM  Griffith  (preparing  to  go  on)  :  "  WeU,  if  they  don't  like  tl 
black  side,  I  can  keep  the  white  side  toward  the  audience  1    —ttro. 
the  Sydney  Bulletin,  April  2, 1892. 


This  octopus  will  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 

Froin  n  Pnpagalln 


we  have  to  take  it  away  from  what  it  has  seized  upon 
fRome),  May  7,  1892. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  SITUATION. 
From  Dei-  Wahre  Jacob.  May  14,  1892. 


<;*-4C~ 


Poor  blind  man — Where  will  they  lead  him  ': 
From  La  Silhouette  (Paris),  May  15,  1892. 


FULL  STEAM  AHEAD  ? 
From  Der  Wahre  Jacob,  April  30,  1892. 


RHCORD  OF  CURRENT  HVENTS. 


May  16. — Mr.  M.   J.  Foster  inaugurated  Governor  of 

Louisiana More  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river  give 

way,  causing  much  destruction Funeral  services  over 

the  body  of  Senator  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber Germany  decides  to  take  part  in  the  In- 
ternational Silver  Conference The  American  Library 


MR.   CHARLES  W.   JOHNSON, 
Secretary  Minneapolis  Republican  Convention,  1892. 

Association  begins  its  annual  convention  at  Lakewood, 

N.  J In  the  British  Parliament  Sir  Wm.  Vernon  Har- 

court  attacks  Mr.  Goshen's  financial  proposals Granite 

workers  throughout  the  towns  and  cities  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  go  on  strike. 

May  17. — It  is  announced  that  Tricoupis  wiU  have  a 
ma.iority  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 

Boiile The  Newfoundland  government  decides  to  give 

Canada  access  to  bait,  and  to  remove  the  discriminating 
duties  on  Canadian  products The  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Association  opens  in  Washington At  the 

first  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Liberal  Federation  of  Eng- 
land Lady  Carlisle  moves  a  resolution  instructing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  promote  the  parliamentary  enfran- 
chisement of  women;  the  resolution  carried. 

May  18.— Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  political  speech  at  Hast- 
ings says  that  English  free  traders  have  gone  too  far 

About 'twenty  lives  lost  and  property  to  the  value  of 

$1,500,000  destroved  by  a  flood  at  Sioux  Qty,  Iowa 

Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman  elected  President  of  Coniell  Uni- 
versity, to  succeed  President  C.  K.  Adams,  resigned 

Association  of  American  Authors  formed  in  New  York 
City. 


May  19. — A  bill  exempting  vessels  from  the  obligations 
of  paj^ng  State  pilotage  fees  passed  by  the  United  States 

Senate In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour 

moves  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
bill. 

May  20. —  President  Harrison  announces  a  reciprocity 

arrangement  with  Guatemala  to  take  effect  May  30 

Spain  removes  the  prohibition  on    the    importation    of 
Ainerican  pork. 

May  21. — Wreck  of  the  Brazilian  ironclad  Solimoes  ; 
over  100  lives  lost. 

May  22. — 100  arrests  for  violation  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
cise laws The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  way 

to  attend  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark. .  .Deeming,  the  murderer,  executed  in  Australia. 

May  23. — Twenty-eight  changes  in  the  confession  of 
faith  presented  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 

in  session  at  Portland,  Ore Coro,  Venezuela,  captured 

by   the    Revolutionists Fresh   anti-Christian    disturb- 
ances occur  in  Manchu,  China The  celebration  of  the' 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark 
commences  at  Copenhagen. 

May  24. — The  Irish  Local  Government  biU  passes  its 
second  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote 
of  339  to  247. . .  .The  titles,  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Inver- 
ness and  Baron  Killamey  conferred  on  Prince  George  of 
Wales The  resolution  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  approved  by 

King  Leopold Senor  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the 

United  States,  appointed  by  President  Diaz  Minister  of 
Finance Methodist  General  Conference,  in  session  at 


/ 


/i^ 


SENATOR    EPPA    HUNTON,   OF    VniGINIA, 
Appointed  May  28  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Barbour. 

Omaha,  decide  against  the  admission  of  women  as  lay 

delegates. 

May  25.— The  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Giolitti,  presents 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  programme  of  the  new 

ministry The  trial    of    Professor    Charles    A.    Briggs 

opened  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in  session 
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at  Portland,  Ore The  Methodist  General  Conference, 

in  session  at  Omaha,  declare  in  favor  of  equal  lay  and 

ministerial  representation The    silver  anniversary  of 

Nebraska  celebrated  at  Lincoln. .  .The  American  Fisheries 

Society  begins  its  annual  session  in  New  York Queen 

Victoria's  birthdav  celebrated  in   London   by  a   grand 

parade Sign  or  6iolitti  laid  before  the  Italian  Chamber 

the  programme  of  his  ministry  ;  reforms  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  promised. 

May  26. — Senator  Stewart's  bill,  providing  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  28 

to  8 The  House  of  Representatives  adopts  a  provision 

for  closing  the  government  "World's  Fair  exhibit  on  Sun- 
day  Dr.   Parkhurst's  method  in  fighting  crime  in  the 

city  of  New  York  indorsed  by  a  large  mass  meeting  held 
in  Cooper  Institute The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 


?ueen  of  Denmark Ninety-one  arrests  made  in  New 
ork  City  for  violation  of  the  Excise  law. 

May  30. — Decoration  Day  generally  observed  through- 
out the  United  States President  Harrison  takes  part  in 

the  ceremonies  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  31. — The  anti-Hill  faction  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  meet  in  convention  at  Sjo-acuse  and  elect 
a  contesting  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention  The  Briggs  heresy  case   is  remanded  by  the 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery for  trial,  and  adjourns In  the  Senate,  Senator 

Sherman  makes  a  strong  speech  on  the  Stewart  Silver 
bill. 

June  1.— The  miners'  strike  at  Durham,  England,  comes 
to  an  end. 


KING  CHRISTIAN  IX  AND  QUEEN  LOUISE,   OF  DENMARK, 
Who  Celebrated  on  May  23  their  Golden  Wedding. 


passed  by  a  small  majority  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Giolitti  ministry. . .  .The  street  car  strike  in  New  Orleans 
comes  to  an  end  ;  the  strikers  gain  their  demands. 

May  27. — Italian  and  Portuguese  Cabinets  resign  ;  the 

resignation  of  the  Italian  ministers  not  accepted The 

restrictions  upon  the  entry  of  Russian  Hebrews  into  Ger- 
many withdrawn Twenty  persons  were  Irilled  and  much 

property  destroyed  at  Wellington,  Kan.,  by  a  tornado 

Reconstruction  of  the  Portuguese  Cabinet. 

May  28. — President  Harri.son,  on  his  way  to  Rochester  to 
attend  the  Decoration  Day  ceremonies,  is  greeted  by 
large  crowds  at  many  cities  and  towns  along  the  route. . . 
The  Mississippi  river  changes  its  course  at  Memphis, 
Tenn Canada  revokes  the  duties  imposed  upon  New- 
foundland fish  and  fish  products Governor  McKinney 

appoints  Mr.  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  to  sucxjeed 
the  late  John  S.  BarV)our  in  United  States  Senate. 

May  29. — A  procession  of  1(K),0()0  persons  march  from 
Copenhagen  to  the  castle  to  do  honor  to  the  King  and 


June  2. — Senator  Stewart  makes  a  si)eech  in  the  Senate 

on  silver The  government  forces  were  defeated  in  a 

battle    fought  on  the  prairies  of  Venezuela Prof.  La 

Visse  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  defeating  M.  Zola 
The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Garibaldi  cele- 
brated in  Italy. 

June  3. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adjourns  for 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

June  4. — Secretary  Blaine  resigns  from  President  Harri- 
son's Cabinet  ;  his  resignation  accepted. 

June  5.— Many  lives  lost  and  much  property  destroyed 

by   floods   and    fire   at  Oil  City   and   Titusville,  Pa 

Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  the  new  Minister  to  France, 

arrives    in    Paris The    Russian    authorities  decide  to 

permit  the  general  importation  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 

June  0. — The  House  of  Representatives  passes  bills  to 

admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico A  fire  in  the  town  of 

Knovo,  Russia,  destroys  300  houses  and  renders  2,000 
])('ople  homeless  ...  Hungarians  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  as  King 
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of  Hungary ....  News  received  in  London  of  the  biiming 
of  the  steamer  Albion  and  the  loss  of  sixtj'  lives. 

June  7. — The  Republican  National  Convention  opens 
in  Minneapolis  ;  J .  Sloat  Fassett  elected  temporary  chair- 
man ...  A  Mississippi    levee    gives    way    and  inundates 

eighty  square  miles  of  territory  in  Indiana The  Czar 

and  Kaiser  meet  at  Kiel Vesuvius  breaks  into  active 

eruption. 

Junes. — The  Minneapolis  convention  organized  ;  Gov- 
ernor McKinlev,  of  Ohio,  elected  permanent  chairman 

The  New  Oriental  Bank,  of  London,  fails  for  836,000,000. 

June  9. — Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  the  Irish  Local 
Goverament  bill  will  be  withdraAvn The  RoyaUst  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  issue  a  manifesto 
in  reply  to  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical  asserting  their  right 
of  preserving  their  poUtical  preferences. 

June  10. — The  Republican  convention  in  session  at 
Minneapolis,  nominates  for  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
and    for  Vice-President  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor    of   the 

New  York   Tribune A  joint  resolution   is   introduced 

in  the  House  of  Representatives  asking  for  a  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  until  that  government 
shall  remove  arbitrary  restrictions  now  placed  on  Jews. 

. . .  The  new  American  Minister  to  France,  T.  Jefferson 

Coolidge,  is   presented  to   President    Carnot Serious 

riots  in  Spain  ;  the  military  called  out In  Congress  the 

House  Committee  recommends  an  investigation  of  the 
Reading  railroad  deal. 

June  11. — General  expression  of  satisfaction  among  Re- 
publicans over  the  result  of  the  Minneapolis  convention. 

The  government   motion   for   a  six  months'  credit 

passed  by  the  ItaUan  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

June  12. — A  state  of  siege  proclaimed  at  Barcelona  be- 
cause of  the  riots Announced  that  Austro-Hungary 

will  take  part  in  the  International  Monetarj^  Conference. 

Professor  S.  W.  Bumham,  the  astronomer,  resigns 

from  the  Lick  Observatory. 

June  13. — An  explosion  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 

lolls  fourteen  U.  S.  N.  sailors Several  people  killed  by 

a  heavy  storm  in  Chicago Death  and  damage  wrought 

by  hghtuing  in  Spain Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  Par- 
liament will  be  dissolved  between  June  19  and  30 Op- 
pressive heat  prevails  throughout  the  United  States 

The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Tj-po- 
graphical  Union  opens  in  Philadelphia'. . .  .The  forty-filth 
national  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
opens  in  Washington. 

June  14. — Serious  storms  in  the  West A  fire  on  the 

water-front  in  Baltimore  destroys  shipping  and  ware- 
houses to  the  value  of  -SI, 000,000 Italy  announces  that 

she  wiU  take  part  in  the  International  Monetaiy  Confer- 
ence  Elections  for  members  of  the  Belgian  Constituent 

Assembly  begin Nelson  W.  Aldrich  re-elected  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island The  tank  steamer  Petrolia  is  stinick 

by  lightning  and  destroyed  in  the  French  harbor  of  Blaye. 

June  15. — The  Italian  Parliament  is  prorogued Elec- 
tions to  the  Belgian  Constituent  Assembly  result  in  a 
slight  Liberal  majority The  Fortifications  Appropria- 
tion bill  passes  the  House Forty  workmen  killed  by 

the  collapse  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Licking  River  in 
Kentucky. 

OBITUARY. 

May  16. — Nicholson  Parker,  Indian  philanthropist. 

May  17. — Adrian  F^tard,  a  prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. .  who  during  his  life  was  an  intimate  friend 

of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo General  George  Klapka, 

]^Iinister  of  War  under  Kossuth. 

May  18. — John  Farley,  known  throughout  the  United 

States  and  Canada  as  an  interpreter  of  sacred  music 

James  Ripley  Osgood,  the  well-kno\vn  American  and  En- 
glish   publisher John    A.    Anderson,    United    States 

Consul-General  at  Cairo,  EgjT)t. 

May  19. — Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  refugee  who  was 
prominent  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain, 
Austria  and  Italy ....  Judge  Thomas  F.  Davidson,  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  Indiana M.  Lewis 

Numa  Baragnon,  French  Senator. 

May  20. — Francis  Decordy,  ex-Mayor  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
llerr  Kleist  Retzow,  member  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag  Professor  Jules  Duprato. 


May  21. — Baron  Rosencom-Lehn,  for  22  years  Danish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

May  22. — Wm.  Van  Arden,  a  prominent  inventor  and 
manufacturer. 

May  23. — Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield, 
Massif.  ..Gen.  H.  F.  Sickles,  formerly  Militarj'  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature Dr.  J.  H.  JRandolph,  a  promi- 
nent  citizen   of    Tallahassee,  Fla Johann    Frederick 

Wulff,  Consul  of  Denmark  and  Vice-Consul  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

May  24. — Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario. 

May  25.— The  Duke  of  Feman-Nunez,  of  Spain. 

May  26. — Herr  Von  Forckenbeck,  Chief  Burgomaster  of 
Berlin. 

Mav  27. — Gen.  Ralph  P.  Buckland,  ex-member  of  Con- 

fress'from  the  19th  Ohio  District The  Most  Rev.  J.  J. 
larchal.  Archbishop  of  Bourges M.  Madier  de  Mont- 

jau,  the  well-known  Republican  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 


THE    LATE    JAMES    K.    OSGOOD,   NOTED  PUBLISHER, 
DIED  MAY  18. 

May  28. — Rev.  John  Nicholas  Stansbury,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Protestant  clergymen  of  New  Jersey. 

May  29. — Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Washington  formerly 
private  secretary  to  President  Johnson,  and  a  lawyer  of 
prominence. 

May  31. — Archibald  Stirling,   ex-United  States  District 

Attorney  for   Maryland Louis    Maurice    Rutherford, 

widely  known  for  his  original  work  in  the  field  of  astro- 
nomical photography. 

June  1. — David  Jardine,  of  New  York,  the  well-known 
architect. 

June  4. — Lindsay  Hurst,  a  prominent  American  actor. 

June  ^.—W.  W.  Hunter,  ex-Commodore  in  the  Confed- 
erate navy. 

Jime  7. — Augustus  Ross,  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers 
of  Boston. 

June  8. — Capt.  Richard  F.  Dodge,  ex-Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Salem,  Mass. 

June  9. — Sidney  Dillon,  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Jime  11.— Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina,  President 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

June  12. — Dr.  Philip  E.  Donlin,  a  prominent  New  York 
physician. 

June  13.— Samuel  M.  Richardson,  a  well-known  finan- 
cier of  Baltimore Mrs.  Levi  M.  VUas,  mother  of  Sen- 
ator Vilas. 

June  14.— General  Eli  T.  Stackhouse,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina...  Dr.  E.  W.  Johns,  of  Rich- 
mond, ex-Medical  Purveyor  General  of  the  Confederate 
Anny. 


BENJAMIN    HARRISON:     A   CHARACTHR   SKETCH. 

BY  GENFRAL  THOMAS  J.   MORGAN. 


BY  virtue  of  his  position,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time. 
He  ranks  >\ith  kings  and  emperors.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  actual  power  and  forceful  in- 
fluence he  outranks  any  potentate  ot 
the  present  day,  ■with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  but  in  my 
opinion  Ms  real  influence  is  not  siir- 
passed  by  either  of  these.  The  office 
he  occupies  is  easily  the  most  digni- 
fied office  in  the  world.  While  his 
authority  is  not  absolute,  and  his 
power  is  limited  by  custom,  as  well 
as  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
yet  it  is  very  gi-eat,  and  his  influence 
in  shaping  the  course  of  our  national 
history  is  positive  and  permanent. 

The  fact  that  he  is  the  man  chosen 
by  the  free  suffrage  of  65,000,000 
people  to  be  theii-  representative  and 
ruler  for  four  years  makes  him  an 
especially  interesting  figure,  and  his 
personal  character,  liis  views  of  life, 
his  habits  of  thought  and  work,  all 
have  a  great  fascination  for  those 
who  are  students  of  men. 

It  is  not  easj'  to  present  even  a 
Study  of  the  character  of  such  a  per- 
son that  shall  be  satisfactory  either  to 
the  reader  or  to  the  writer  liimself . 
It  must  from  the  verj'  nature  of  the 
case  be  incomplete,  since  it  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  study,  the  mere  outhne 
of  an  unfinished  picture.  If  too  gene- 
ral it  is  hable  to  he  cold  ;  if  too  dif- 
fuse it  may  be  offensive.  It  should  be 
accurate  without  being  impertinent ; 
sympathetic  and  yet  neither  patron- 
izing nor  eulogistic.  With  the  most 
impartial  aim  it  cannot  fail  to  take 
its  tone,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
from  the  bias  of  the  writer,  and  if,  as 
in  the  present  case,  he  is  a  personal 
friend,  this  is  likely  to  increase  the 
warmth  of  the  coloring.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  sketch,  study  or  picture 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  marred  by  too  gi-eat  a  separa- 
tion m  either  time,  distance  or  sympathy  as  by  too 
close  a  relationship. 

His  office  necessarily  separates  the  President  some- 
what widely  from  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  it  was 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  situation  that  Sen- 
ator Hoar  once  spoke  of  him  a.s  "  the  lonelie.st  of 


men."  He  alone  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  his 
actions,  which  must  be  based  upon  the  considera- 
tions of  those  things  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
himself.     While  he  takes  coiinsel  of  those  associated 


PRESIDENT   BENJAMIN   HARRISON. 

with  him,  he  cannot  shift  upon  them,  be  they  ever 
so  vdse,  the  burden  or  responsibility  of  his  office  ; 
that  he  must  bear  alone.  Any  estimate  of  his  official 
actions  which  fails  to  take  into  account  all  the  forces 
that  concentrate  themselves  in  the  executive  cham- 
ber to  influence  action  will  certainly  lack  complete- 
ness. 
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THE  writer's  point   OF  VIEW. 

In  this  study  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline 
of  President  Harrison  as  he  appears  to  me.  The 
pictiire  is  mine.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  it.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  a  word  of  personal  explanation,  I  feel 
that  I  have  some  special  qualifications  for  WTiting 
such  a  sketch,  as  I  have  known  him  for  thirty  years 
and  have  had  good  opportunities  for  studying  his 
character.  I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  to  a 
limited  extent  his  confidence,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  tliat  I  am  far  enough  removed  to  be  able  to  form 
a  just  judgment  of  him.  I  have  known  sometliing  of 
every  President  from  Lincoln  to  Harrison,  and  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  such  great  sol- 
diers as  Thomas,  Shennan,  Sheridan  and  McPherson  ; 
so  that  I  have  a  good  standard  of  comparison,  so  far 
at  least  as  American  public  men  are  concerned.  I 
have  been  a  close  student  and  teacher  of  history,  and 
know  a  little  by  personal  observation  of  the  great 
men  of  Europe,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  American 
leaders  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  leading  men  of 
any  country  or  age.  In  the  gallery  of  portraits  of 
great  men  at  Versailles  the  most  striking  face  is  that 
of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  most  subtle  tiling  in  the  world  is  personalitj^ ; 
it  baffles  analysis  and  eludes  definition.  We  are  con- 
scious of  it  ourselves  and  recognize  it  in  others,  but 
when  we  attempt  to  tell  what  it  is,  we  are  met  with 
the  same  difficulty  as  when  we  try  to  define  life. 
There  is  no  formula  of  gi-eatness  ;  one  man  achieves 
success  by  methods  that  in  others  lead  only  to  sure 
disaster.  I  recently  read  very  attentively  Mr.  Stead's 
study  of  the  character  of  Gladstone,  written  by  a 
master  hand,  but  I  laid  it  down  without  being  able  to 
answer  the  old  question.  What  gives  him  his  power  ? 
Perhaps  this  experience  should  have  taught  me 
modesty,  and  led  me  to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  character  of  President  Harrison,  but  it  did 
not,  and  I  attempt  the  task. 

HARRISON'S  ancestry  AND  BOYHOOD. 

As  a  basis  for  this  analysis,  I  submit  a  brief  out- 
line of  his  life  : 

Benjamin  Harrison,  the  twenty-third  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  boi-n  in  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1833.  His  father,  John  Scott  Harrison, 
although  twice  elected  to  Congress,  was  not  a  poh- 
tician  and  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  coimtiy  life  to 
public  station.  His  grandfather,  William  Henry 
HaiTison,  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  man  largely  occupied  in  varied  and  honorable 
public  offices,  but  a  farmer,  a  plain,  unpretending, 
honest  man,  who  lived  and  died  poor.  His  gi-eat 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Harrison,  had  the  good  fort- 
une to  attach  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  home  where  President  Harrison  spent  his  boy- 
hood was  of  the  plainest  and  simplest,  like  those 
where  many  other  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
American  history  have  been  nurtured.      It  was  a 


Christian  home,  full  of  homely  virtues,  fit  nursery 
for  a  strong,  noble  manhood,  and  in  it  young  Har- 
rison acquired  siich  instniction  and  discipline  as  tends 
to  develop  mental  and  moral  fibre.  He  learned,  too, 
that  invaluable  lesson  that  so  many  boys  miss,  the 
lesson  of  work  and  thrift,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  industry  that  has  ever  since  made  work  a  delight 
to  him.  His  sports  were  simple,  and  included  duck 
shooting,  in  which  he  still  indulges  with  great  zest 
when  he  can  slip  away  from  the  capital  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  qiiote  from  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  recent  biog- 
raphy of  the  President  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Harrison  home  : 

"Returning  a  moment  to  his  home  life  on  the  farm, 
it  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  his  mother  was  a  most 
devoiit  Christian  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  her  spirit  pervaded  the  house.  The 
dining-room,  which  was  the  common  sitting-room, 
was  large  and  commodious,  with  the  usual  wide 
open  fire  place.  In  evenings,  especially  of  the 
winter,  the  family  assembled  in  it  around  a  central 
table.  The  flames  in  the  fire  place  burned  brightly, 
dispensing  light  in  aid  of  the  tallow  dips  on  the  table, 
beside  which  were  the  old  fashioned  brazen  snuffers 
read}'  in  the  polished  tray  for  instant  use.  The  dips 
mentioned  were  not  the  store  article,  but  home  made. 
In  fact,  young  Harrison  helped  make  them,  and 
became  an  expert  in  the  business. 
•  "  In  front  of  the  fire  place  the  mother  took  seat 
•with  her  knitting,  and,  while  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation or  the  reading  that  went  on  amongst  the 
younger  folks,  reeled  off  her  needles  the  socks  with 
wliich  the  boys  cotild  encounter  the  snows  without. 
In  their  most  animated  moments  those  around  were 
always  regardful  of  her  i)resence ;  respect  for  her 
tempered  their  voices  and  forbade  passion  in  dispute. 

"The  farm  answered  to  cultivation  generouslj' : 
com  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  wheat  was  good  : 
it  furnished  the  family  all  the  staples  of  life.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  had  they  to  go  to  market.  From  it  the 
cellar  was  weU  supplied.  The  horses  and  cattle  that 
ranged  it  were  always  fat  and  sleek.  The  proprietor 
was  in  fact  a  rood  farmer.  He  might  have  been 
nothing  else  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  that  he  was  in 
fail-  degi'ee.  He  gave  liimself  to  the  occupation  pa- 
tiently and  successfully,  at  least  so  far  as  the  bless- 
ing of  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  is  concerned.  The 
povefrty  that  overtook  him  in  his  later  days  was  a 
consequence  of  his  generosity  and  a  judgment  too 
easily  cheated  by  people  who  wormed  their  way  into 
his  confidence.  He  put  on  no  style.  If  his  disposi- 
tion had  tended  that  way  he  had  not  the  means  to 
indulge  it.  One  thing  he  was  deteinnined  upon — 
whatever  else  happened  he  would  educate  his  cMI- 
di-en." 

But  the  farm  was  so  located  that  it  was  isolated 
from  the  advantages  the  father  was  anxious  his 
children  should  enjoy,  so  he  utilized  a  rough  log 
schoolhouse  near  by,  employed  private  teachers, 
opened  a  regular  little  country  school,  secured  the 
attendance  of  the  other  children  of  the  somewhat 
lonely  neighborhood,  and  in  this  rather  primitive 
fashion  the  home  education  of  the  youthful  President 
to  be  was  supplemented.  The  cabin  was  an  odd  little 
structure,  whose  floor  was  of  puncheon  ;  the  small 
■windows  were  few  and  far  between,  the  seats  were 
made  of  slabs  and  had  no  backs,  and  were  raised  so 
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high  fi-om  the  floor  that  the  feet  of  the  hickless 
youngsters  coiild  not  touch  it. 

HIS  EDUCATION. 

When  old  enough  young  Harrison  was  sent  to 
Farmer's  College,  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  English  branches,  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  also  read  exten- 
sively from  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hume,  Gib- 
bon, Ir\-ing,  Cooper  and  other  well-known  authors, 
thus  laj-ing  the  foundation  for  that  cultured  literary 
taste  and  love  of  history  which  he  still  cherishes. 

He  remained  here  two  years  and  then  entered 
Miami  Univer-sit}',  Oxford,  Ohio,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  leaduig  institutions  of  the  West,  where  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  made  a  good  record 
as  a  student.  He  distinguished  himself  while  in 
college  as  an  extempore  speaker,  and  assiduously 
cultivated  that  admirable  talent  that  he  has  since 
used  with  such  telling  effect.  The  theme  of  his 
graduating  essay  was  "  The  Poor  of  England,"  and 
he  made  a  plea  for  "  Protection,"  thus  early  taking 
the  position  on  that  great  economic  question  which 
he  still  maintains.  He  stood  fourth  in  a  class  dis- 
tinguished for  ability. 

In  1853  he  married  Miss  Cai'oline  Scott,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  who  was  principal  of  a 
young  ladies'  seminar}^  at  Oxford.  Having  studied 
law  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  office  of  Stover  and  Gwynne, 
he  in  1854  settled  in  Indianapolis,  which  has  been  his 
home  ever  since. 

SUCCESS  AS  A  YOUNG   LAWYER. 

While  his  circumstances  compelled  him  to  live  in 
the  plainest  way,  his  legal  ability  and  intrinsic  worth 
were  soon  recognized,  as  is  set  forth  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  by  Mr.  William  Wallace,  who  was  his  law 
partner  from  1855  to  1860  : 

' '  He  very  soon  disclosed  his  admirable  qualities  as 
a  law>"er  —  quick  of  apprehension,  clear,  methodical 
and  logical  in  his  analysis  and  statement  of  a  case.  He 
possessed  a  natural  faculty  for  getting  the  exact 
truth  out  of  a  witness,  either  by  a  direct  or  cross 
examination.  In  this  he  has  but  few  equals  any- 
where in  the  profession — always  exacting  from 
courts  and  juries  their  closest  attention  and  interest 
in  the  cause,  and  when  the  cause  demanded  it,  ilhis- 
trating  the  rarest  powers  of  the  genuine  orator.  He 
was  poor.  The  truth  is,  it  was  a  struggle  for  bread 
and  meat  "with  both  of  lis.  He  had  a  noble  young 
wife,  who  cheerfully  shared  vnih.  him  the  plainest 
and  simplest  style  of  li^^ng.  He  did  the  work  about 
the  house  himself  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  made  his 
professional  income,  not  large,  keep  him  independent 
and  free  from  debt." 

He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
flaxen-haired,  and  so  boyish  looking  that  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  might  be  expected  of  him,  but  his 
alreadj'  well-developed  talent  for  extempore  speaking 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  brought  him  to  the 
front  in  his  first  public  appearance.  He  had  been  re- 
tained as  counsel  in  a  very  important  suit,  was  to 
make  the  concluding  argument,  and  when  he  came 
into  the  court  room  foiind  a  large  assemblage  waiting 
to  meet  his  maiden  effort  with  ai)plause  or  criticism. 

"  He  had  taken  full  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  like 


all  beginners,  fearful  of  mistakes  in  statement,  was 
resolved  to  read  from  them  copiously.  A  table  had 
been  drawm  between  him  and  the  jury,  and  when  he 
began,  to  his  consternation,  he  discovered  that  the 
light  was  wholly  insufficient.  The  sheriff  had  pro- 
vided but  one  candle.  What  should  he  do  ?  There 
was  dead  silence  throughout  the  dusky  room. 
His  voice,  sharp,  clear,  penetrating,  was  being  heard 
to  the  furthest  comer.  The  audience  was  already  in 
sympathy  with  hun.  The  situation  was  emban-assing. 
He  referred  to  his  notes.  He  wished  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  He  shifted  the  candle.  He  turned  the  pages 
to  every  angle.  It  would  not  do.  The  penciling  re- 
fused to  come  out.  Then,  in  desperation,  he  flung 
the  notes  away.  To  his  own  amazement  he  found  his 
memory  perfect.  Best  of  all,  he  found  he  could  think 
and  speak  upon  his  feet  flash-like  and  coherently. 
There  were  not  only  words  at  command,  but  the  right 
words,  enabling  him  to  express  himself  exactly.  He 
found,  too,  the  pleasure  there  always  is  in  the  faculty 
of  speech,  with  freedom  superadded.  Confidence 
came  with  the  discoveries.  From  that  day  to  this, 
whether  addressing  himself  to  court  or  jury,  or  the 
vaster  audiences  who  furnish  the  delight  of  oratory 
on  the  i)latform  or  stump,  he  has  been  an  impromptu 
speaker. ' 

The  youthful  orator  carried  the  day,  the  suit  was 
won,  the  first  trial  was  a  triumph,  and  it  brought 
him  immediate  and  honorable  notoriety,  as  well  as 
swift  advancement  in  his  profession.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  close  study,  fidelity  and  unswerving 
integrity,  he  not  only  gained  but  retained  clients, 
business  prospered,  and  he  gradtaally  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar,  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  citizens  of 
the  city  and  State. 

SUBSEQUENT  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER. 

He  was  elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1860  and  re-elected  in  1864.  In  1863  he  entered  the 
army,  as  Colonel,  and  was  discharged  June,  1865, 
having  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  called  into  political  service,  and  General 
Lew  Wallace  draws  the  following  picture  of  him  as 
a  lawyer : 

"  He  is  a  lawj'er  by  natural  gifts.  Probably  no 
contemi)orary  exceeds  him  in  quickness  of  compre- 
hension and  breadth  or  reach  of  judgment.  Analysis 
with  him  is  an  instinctive  mental  operation.  He  does 
not  go  to  the  books  to  find  principles  ;  with  the  prin- 
ciples in  mind  it  is  his  custom  to  ask  for  the  author- 
ities. That  which  ought  to  be  the  law,  as  he  sees  it, 
almost  invariably  turns  out  to  be  the  law.  These 
qualities  make  him  easily  a  master  of  all  classes  of 
questions,  and  equip  him  for  practice  in  the  highest 
courts  as  well  as  in  the  lower,  in  criminal  cases  not 
less  than  civil,  in  matters  probate  and  in  matters 
chancery.  They  make  him  also  equally  formidable 
before  a  jury  or  a  judge.  His  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  are  never-failing  sources  of 
amusement  and  study  to  the  bystanders.  When  he 
has  finished  with  a  witness  and  notified  him  to  stand 
aside,  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  not  wrung  from  him  all 
the  person  knows  of  the  least  pertinency  to  the  issues. 
On  such  occasions  he  is  scriipulously  kind  and  cour- 
teous. The  witness  steps  down  and  out  and  goes  his 
way  without  bitterness ;  if  he  has  crossed  himself, 
very  often  he  is  unaware  of  it.     In  after  reflection  he 
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remembers  chiefly  the  pleasant  voice  and  countenance 
of  his  interrogator. 

"  So  in  .argument,  in  the  heat  of  conflicts,  General 
Harrison  is  scmi)ulously  observant  of  the  amenities 
dne  to  the  jury,  opposing  coimsel  and  the  presiding 
judge.  His  dejiortment  t(3  the  latter  is  so  respectful 
that,  while  wrestling  against  an  adverse  opinion,  he 
was  never  known  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
scene  in  court.  He  is  earnest  where  what  he  thinks 
his  rights  are  involved,  but  never  insolent,  cringing 
or  angrj'.  In  course  of  speech,  si)eaking  of  the  facts 
elicited,  he  keeps  himself  carefully  within  the  record. 
In  the  closing  arguments  the  opposing  counsel  finds 
no  necessity  to  interrui)t  him  :  neither  has  he  trouble 
\\'itli  him  in  preparing  a  record  for  an  appeal. 

"  Tricks,  traps,  siirprises  and  small  advantages  are 
foreign  to  General  Harrison's  ideas  of  professional 
honor.  He  may  not  always  be  eloquent,  but  he  is 
always  logical  ;  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  however, 
he  can  be  grandly  eloquent.  His  indignation,  like 
his  pathos,  is  natural.  He  despises  attempts  at 
dramatic  effect  ;  he  is  characteristically  straightfor- 
ward, and  his  comparisons  are  never  far-fetched  :  his 
figures  of  speech  are  always  clothed  in  the  simplest 
words,  so  that  he  is  entertaining  to  everybody  who 
hears  him  and  easily  understood  by  everybody.  The 
secret  of  his  power,  whether  in  court  or  on  the  stump, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  never  fails  to  make  himself 
perfectly  understood." 

He  has  been  engaged  in  the  trial  of  many  very  im- 
portant causes,  such  as  that  which  involved  the  whole 
question  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  organization 
known  as  "  Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  in  which 
the  opposing  counsel  was  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Fishback,  himself  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  and 
for  years  associated  with  General  Harrison,  pays  him 
this  high  tribute  : 

"  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  in  professional  life 
he  is  the  most  diligent,  painstaking  and  thorough, 
and  as  an  examiner  of  witnesses  I  never  saw  his 
equal Ben's  fidelity — absolute  and  un- 
qualified by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  a  case — was  another  marked  feature  of  his  style  of 
work.  If  we  had  consented  to  take  a  case,  no  matter 
how  small,  it  was  prepared  for  trial  by  him  with  as 
much  care  as  if  the  controversy  was  of  the  great- 
est importance.  His  notes  for  cross-examination  were 
always  complete  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  dishonest  wit- 
ness get  out  of  liis  hands  without  exposure.  Men  of 
his  rare  ability  are  sometimes  led  to  abuse  their 
power,  but  he  never  did  this  to  my  knowledge.  The 
jury  could  always  see  that  he  was  fair  with  the  wat- 
ness,  and  gave  him  full  opportunity  for  explanation 
and  escape  if  there  was  any  chance." 

In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  in  1888 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
June  10,  1892,  he  was  unanimously  re-nominated. 

HOW  HE  BECAME  A  SOLDIER. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  place  that  tests  a  man's  char- 
acter to  a  greater  degi'ee  than  army  life,  where  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  are  such  that  any  lack 
of  moral  courage,  any  cowardice,  vanity,  selfishness 
or  empty  pretence  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

In  August,  1862,  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry  was  organized  with  Benjamin  Harrison  as 


colonel.  I  had  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  and 
sei-ved  with  the  regiment  until  assigned  to  other 
duty,  having  during  the  time  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  character  of  the  colonel  closely  and  criti- 
cally. He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  robust, 
energetic,  active,  but  at  the  same  time,  noticeably 
(juiet  in  his  manner,  self-restrained  and  dignified, 
conveying  the  impression  of  much  reserved  power. 
Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  never  had  any  military 
education,  knew  by  experience  nothing  of  the  prac- 
tical duties  devolving  upon  the  commander  of  a 
regimentj  and  had  apparently  little  taste  for  a  mili- 
tary career.  At  the  call  of  his  country  he  left  Ms 
professional  life  and  his  family,  and  became  a  soldier 
from  a  sense  of  duty. 

His  entering  the  service  was  very  characteristic  of 
the  man.  In  a  time  of  great  depression,  when  the 
Union  cause  was  lagging  and  recruiting  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana's  famous 
war  Governor,  urgently  appealed  to  Harrison  to  assist 
in  raising  troops.     He  replied  : 

"  Governor,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I  will  go." 

"Well,"  the  Governor  replied  at  once,  "you  can 
raise  a  regiment  in  this  Congressional  district  right 
away  ;  but  it  is  asking  too  much  of  you  to  go  into  the 
field  with  it ;  you  have  been  elected  reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  go  to  work  and  raise  it,  and  we 
will  find  somebody  to  command  it." 

Harrison  answered  that  that  did  not  suit  him ;  if 
he  made  any  speeches,  and  asked  men  to  go,  he  pro- 
posed to  go  along  with  them,  and  stay  as  long  as  any 
of  them  did,  if  he  lived  that  long.  He  said  em- 
phatically that  he  did  not  intend  to  recruit  others  and 
stay  at  home  himself. 

The  Governor  remarked,  "  Very  well ;  if  you  want 
to  go,  yoti  can  command  the  regiment." 

"I  do  not  know,"  Harrison  replied,  "  as  I  want  to 
command  the  regiment.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  military  tactics.  So,  if  you  can  find  some  suit- 
able person  of  experience  in  siich  matters,  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  take  the  command." 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  KENTUCKY. 

When  the  regiment  was  organized  and  equipped  it 
was  ordered  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Colonel 
Harrison  entered  upon  his  duties  quietly  and  system- 
atically, and  while  he  seemed  to  have  no  pride  in 
epaulets  or  ambition  for  martial  glory,  he  did  have  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  liis  regiment  and  a  strong  am- 
bition to  have  it  do  valiant  work  in  the  service  of  the 
country. 

It  was  made  up  of  as  good  material  as  the  State 
afforded,  and  in  muscle,  brain  and  heart  had  no  su- 
perior in  the  vast  army  of  patriots  that  left  home 
and  offered  themselves  on  the  altar  of  ijatriotism.  It 
was  an  honor  to  be  the  Colonel  of  such  a  regiment,  an 
honor  Harrison  appreciated  ;  and  he  so  acquitted  him- 
self that  those  intelligent  men  learned  to  feel  that  it 
was  an  honor  to  be  commanded  by  such  a  Colonel. 

His  life  in  camp  was,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  a  counterpart  of  his  life  at  home.  He  was  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  was  known  and  recog- 
nized in  his  command  as  a  Christian  man,  who  led  a 
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life  in  keeping  with  his  professions.  The  temptations 
and  vices  of  camp  life,  which  so  frequently  wrought 
rain,  seemed  to  have  no  attractions  for  him,  and  good 
old  Chaplain  Allen — a  saintly  man,  whom  every  one 
respected  and  loved — ever  found  in  the  Colonel  a 
friend  and  active  helper  in  all  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
ligions welfare  of  the  regiment.  He  frequently  took 
the  Chaplain's  place  and  gave  us  strong,  helpful 
words,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

A  DISCIPLINARIAN. 

He  began  at  once  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
new  duties,  poring  hour  after  hour  over  the  army 
regulations  and  the  tactics,  in  order  to  fully  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  details  of  his  work.  The  regi- 
ment was  put  to  school  and  kept  there  until  it  became 
proficient,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldier,  the  company  and  the  battalion. 
It  became  noted  for  its  diill,  no  less  than  for  its 
morale  and  its  courage. 

The  Colonel's  discipline  was  yery  strict,  but  he  ex- 
acted of  his  men  only  what  he  required  of  himself — 
rigid  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand.  They  complained 
a  little  at  first  of  the  severity  of  the  routine,  some- 
thing so  new  that  it  was  hard  to  become  accustomed 
to  it.  But  the  Colonel  insisted  that  they  were  not  off 
on  a  picnic,  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  very  serious 
business  of  war,  and  that  their  honor,  efficiency  and 
safety,  as  well  as  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  depended 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation  for  battle. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  brutal  in  his  discipline, 
such  as  sometimes  characterizes  army  rule ;  for  while 
strict  he  was  considerate,  and  while  severe,  kind. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  men  in  the  ranks  had  left 
good  homes  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  officer  and  the  private  was 
often  only  the  accidental  difference  of  temporary 
rank.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  took  great  pains  to  see  that  nothing  practi- 
cable was  left  undone  to  promote  their  comf oi't.  With 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  dying  and  the  bereaved, 
he  was  tenderly  sympathetic,  and  he  asked  his  men 
to  undergo  no  hardship  or  face  no  danger  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  share  with  them. 

HIS  SOBER  COURAGE. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  words  a  brave  man.  He  did  not  court  danger ; 
he  was  no  braggart  or  boaster,  but  again  and  again 
he  evinced  a  cool  courage  that  no  danger  could  in- 
timidate. His  regiment  shared  his  spirit,  and  won 
for  itself  a  proud  place  in  a  most  magnificent  army. 
The  character  which  its  Colonel  largely  impressed 
upon  it  was  very  marked  ;  as  far  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  marauding  lawlessness  that  charac- 
terized some  organizations  as  from  the  reckless,  dare- 
devil spirit  that  marked  others. 

The  regiment,  as  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps,  participated  in  the  victorious  campaign  waged 
by  Sherman  in  1864  against  the  army  of  General 
Joseph  Johnstone,  and  "  in  one  month  its  Colonel 
was  engaged  in  more  battles  than  his  grandfather, 
Williani  Henry  Harrison,  fought  in  his  whole  life — 


more  than  Andrew  Jackson  fought  in  his  life."  Fre- 
quently during  this  campaign  he  distinguished  him- 
self bj'  coolness  and  courage,  and  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia,  July  20,  1864, 
his  prompt,  well-directed  action  saved  the  day  at  a 
most  critical  period  in  the  fight.  General  Hooker — 
"  Fighting  Joe  " — his  corps  commander,  was  one  of 
the  bravest  men  that  ever  drew  a  sword,  and  in  rec- 
ommending Colonel  Harrison  for  promotion  he  thus 
pithily  summarized  his  soldierly  qualities  : 

"  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  yoimg 
officer  by  the  superior  excellence  of  his  brigade  in 
discipline  and  instruction,  the  result  of  his  labor, 
skill  and  devotion.  With  more  foresight  than  I  have 
Mdtnessed  in  any  officer  of  his  experience,  he  seemed 
to  act  upon  the  principle  that  success  depended  upon 
the  thorough  preparation  in  discipline  and  esprit  of 
his  command  for  conflict,  more  than  on  any  influence 
that  could  be  exerted  on  the  field  itself,  and  when 
collision  came,  his  command  vindicated  his  vrisdom 
as  much  as  his  valor.  In  all  of  the  achievements  of 
the  20th  Corps  in  that  campaign  Colonel  Harrison 
bore  a  conspicous  part.  At  Resaca  and  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  the  conduct  of  himself  and  command  was 
especially  distinguished.  Colonel  Harrison  is  an 
officer  of  superior  abilities,  and  of  great  professional 
and  personal  worth." 

HIS  MILITARY  CAREER  SUMMED  UP. 

He  shared  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December, 
1864,  being  in  charge  of  a  temporary  brigade.  The 
men  under  his  command  became  very  much  attached 
to  him,  respecting  him  for  his  ability,  admiring  him 
for  his  courage,  and  loving  him  in  return  for  his 
devotion  to  them.  On  the  march  he  would  some- 
times take  the  gim  and  accoutrements  of  some  tired 
soldier  and  carry  them  on  his  saddle,  or  dismount  and 
walk,  while  some  sick  comrade  rode  his  horse.  After 
a  battle  he  would  spend  hoiirs  in  the  hospital  attend- 
ing the  wounded  or  caring  for  the  dying.  Several 
hundred  of  us  acted  as  his  special  escort  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  of  the  inauguration,  and  a  more 
enthusiastic  body  of  veterans  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  than  those  old  comrades  from  widely 
scattered  homes,  gathered  together  after  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  separation,  to  do  honor  to  our 
old  Commander  "Little  Ben,"  as  we  had  always 
familiarly  termed  him. 

He  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General  for  his  gal- 
lantry, and  commanded  a  brigade  with  as  much  skill 
as  he  did  a  regiment.  It  was  not  to  his  discredit  that 
he  was  never  called  to  a  large  command,  or  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  high  rank.  He  had  all  the  qualities  to 
fit  him  for  a  corps  commander,  and  had  fortune  or 
Providence  called  him  to  that  duty,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  acquitted  himself  well.  An  experienced  army 
officer  who  knows  him  intimately,  and  who  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  forming  an  intelUgent 
opinion,  said  to  me  recently:  "President  Harrison 
is  competent  to  command  the  army  of  the  United 
States."  In  many  of  his  characteristics  and  qualities 
he  resembles  the  late  General  George  H.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  that  the  war  produced. 

The  modesty  with  which  General  Harrison  speaks 
of  his  military  service  is  characteristic.     The  morn- 
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ing  after  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  some  of 
the  survivors  of  his  old  regiment  called  upon  him  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  and  in  response  to  the 
speech  of  Major  G-eorge  W.  Grubbs,  he  used  these 
significant  words  : 

' '  I  feel  that  in  this  campaign  upon  which  I  am  en- 
tering, and  which  will  undoubtedly  cause  careful 
scrutiny,  perhaps  imkind  and  even  malicious  assault, 
all  that  related  to  my  not  conspicuous  but  loyal  ser- 
vices with  you  in  the  army  I  may  confidently  leave, 
\\'ith  my  honor,  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventieth  Indiana,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal faith  may  be." 

HAS  MR.   HARRISON  BEEN  AMBITIOUS? 

It  may  soimd  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  man  who 
now  occupies  the  loftiest  position  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  men,  the  highest  place  attainable  by  individual 
effort,  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  gi'eatest  nations  on  the 
globe,  is  not  an  ambitious  man ;  and  yet,  I  think  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  President  Harrison.  Any 
careful  study  of  his  biography,  or  observation  of  his 
life,  clearly  evinces  the  fact  that,  while  conscious  of 
power,  he  has  been  rather  reluctant  to  exercise  it, 
and  that  he  has  always  had  somewhat  of  a  shrinking 
from  public  life,  preferring  the  raore  quiet  pursuits 
of  a  professional  career.  The  fact  that  his  grand- 
father had  been  President  and  that  his  father  was 
twice  elected  to  Congress,  had  no  doubt  an  influence 
in  directing  his  attention  to  politics,  but  his  public 
service  has  in  a  sense  been  thrust  upon  him.  His 
friends  have  recognized  his  high  quahties  and  have 
laid  \4olent  hands  upon  him  and  forced  him  into 
pohtical  life.  One  of  the  first  speeches  he  ever  made 
was  after  he  had  declined  the  invitation  and  had  been 
picked  up  bodily  and  carried  and  placed  upon  the 
stand  in  front  of  the  waiting  audience.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Colonel  in  the  army — as  has  already  been 
shown — came  to  him  unsought ;  his  nomination  as 
Governor  was  forced  upon  him  in  his  absence  from 
the  State,  and  after  he  had  positively  refused  it. 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  had  long  been  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  was  dead,  and  the 
party  turned  instinctively  to  Harrison  as  his  successor. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  INDIANA. 

I  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of  Chicago,  naturally 
interested  in  the  political  career  of  my  old  Colonel, 
and  in  this  connnection  published  the  following  letter, 
which  I  reproduce  here,  not  only  because  it  contains, 
as  I  believe,  the  earliest  printed  mention  of  his  name 
as  associated  with  the  presidency,  but  because  it 
clearly  indicates  the  estimate  I  had  then  formed  of 
the  man  : 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal : 

"  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  is  an  exceptionally 
good  man.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  a  fine  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  highly  cultivated 
taste,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
ex-President  William  Henry  Harrison.  He  entered 
the  army  in  August,  1862,  as  Colonel  of  the  Seventieth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  by  his  high  quali- 
ties won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  both  his 
superiors  and  subordinates.  As  an  officer  in  his  regi- 
ment I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well.    I 


came  to  have  very  high  admiration  for  him,  which 
has  been  increased  by  my  subsequent  knowledge  of 
him.  He  will  make  not  only  a  good  Governor,  but 
is  admirably  qualified  to  be  President,  a  position  to 
which  many  of  Ms  friends  hope  he  is  destined. 

"  It  is  very  gi-eatly  to  his  credit  that  the  people  have 
so  urgently  thrust  upon  him  the  leadership  of  the 
party  at  this  time.  He  will  bestow  honor  upon  the 
office.  It  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  the  people  that 
their  minds  should  turti  so  spontaneously  to  such  a 
leader,  a  man  of  integrity,  whose  name  is  above  re- 
proach, and  all  of  whose  convictions  and  tastes  lift 
him  above  the  class  of  place  seekers  and  professional 
politicians.  Such  nominations  serve  to  redeem  Ameri- 
can pohtics  and  dignify  political  offices. 

"  T.  J.  Morgan, 

"  Chicago,  August  8,  1876." 

He  wrote  me  a  pleasant  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  being  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  his  position.  Although  he  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated  for  Governor.  Indiana 
was  settled  largely  from  the  South,  and  during  the 
war  thousands  of  her  citizens  sympathized  openly  or 
secretly  with  the  Confederacy.  The  State  is  perhaps 
naturally  Democratic. 

as  united  states  senator. 

His  election  later  as  United  States  Senator  was  a 
spontaneous  party  tribute  to  his  ability  and  worth. 
He  declined  a  place  in  Garfield's  Cabinet  "  on  the 
groimd  that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  public  af- 
fairs at  Washington,  and  that  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was  a  place  where 
he  could  learn  by  listening  before  he  was  compelled 
to  incur  responsibility." 

His  six  years'  career  in  the  Senate  was  distinguished 
by  painstaking,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  As  is 
well  known,  the  great  work  of  legislation  is  perfected 
chiefiy  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  much  of  the 
most  valuable  service  that  able  men  render  in  Con- 
gress is  of  a  kind  that  attracts  little  public  attention. 
There  was  no  more  faithful  nor  able  worker  than 
Senator  Harrison.  His  published  speeches  made  dur- 
ing his  term  as  Senator  show  that  he  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  questions  of  the  time :  Finance, 
Tariff,  Civil  Service  and  others,  and  that  he  had 
clear  and  well-defined  views  on  all  of  them.  In  a 
speech  at  Indianapolis  in  1883  he  thus  spoke  of  Civil 
Servicfe  Reform  : 

"  I  want  to  assure  you  to-night  that  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  Civil  Service  Reform.  My  brief  experience  at 
Washington  has  led  me  often  to  utter  the  wish  with 
an  emphasis  I  do  not  often  use,  that  I  might  be  for- 
ever relieved  of  any  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  public  patronage.  I  covet  for  myself  the  free  and 
tmpurchased  support  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  long 
to  be  able  to  give  my  time  and  energy  solely  to  the 
public  affaii's  that  legitimately  relate  to  the  honorable 
tmst  which  you  have  committed  to  me. " 

A  period  of  training. 

The  well-known  editor  of  a  non-partisan  journal, 
who  scanned  closely  Harrison's  senatorial  career,  pro- 
nounced him  one  of  the  Senate's  ablest  and  most 
useful  members.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  formation  and  admission  of 
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new  States  ;  personally  visiting  and  carefnlly  inspect- 
ing vast  sections  of  the  unorganized  West.  He 
championed  the  early  admission  to  Statehood  of  the 
Dakotas,  and  since  he  became  President  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union 
the  new  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

While  Senator  he  studied  with  even  greater  care 
than  before  the  whole  science  of  government  and  the 
structure  of  our  institutions,  and  showed  liimself  to 
be  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  statesman.  During 
this  time  he  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
leading  public  men  of  both  parties,  so  that  his  six 
years  in  the  Senate  was  an  invaluable  preparation  for 
his  future  work.  Probably  no  other  President  has 
ever  had  such  a  romided  and  fortunate  training  for 
his  official  duties. 

HIS  POLITICAL  INTEGRITY. 

At  one  time  while  Senator  he  was  invited  to  address 
the  Yoimg  Men's  Republican  Club  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  during  his  staj-  in  the  city  was  my 
guest,  and  I  recall  two  incidents  as  being  quite 
illustrative  of  his  character.  He  told  me  of  a 
scene  that  occurred  in  the  Senate  chamber  when 
one  of  its  members  was  imder  criticism  for  the 
method  of  obtaining  his  seat.  His  accuser  stood  in 
the  aisle  near  by  him,  and  pointing  his  finger  at 
him  said  vi\t\\  great  earnestness  :  "  I  am  not  sui-prised, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  charges  are  made.  Such 
charges  are  often  made  unjustly.  What  disturbs  me. 
Sir,  is  the  fact  that  day  after  day  the  Senator  sits  and 
listens  to  these  charges  and  makes  no  reply."  "  I 
wotdd  not,"  said  Harrison,  "  have  suffered  what  that 
man  must  have  suffered  in  those  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  sake  of  being  Senator  for  life." 

At  the  time  of  his  \isit  to  Pro\'idence  a  good  deal 
was  being  said  about  "boss  rule  "and  the  need  of 
reform,  and  Harrison  was  m-ged  to  say  something  on 
the  subject  in  his  speech.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  the 
machine  is  out  of  order  I  advise  you  not  to  smash  it, 
but  to  mend  it." 

Before  the  Senatorial  term  ended  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  Indiana  geiTj-mandered  the  State  so  as 
to  insure  the  prevention  of  his  re-election.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  work  done  that  a  Democratic  Senator 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
■with  nothing  less  than  sixty  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
Mr.  Han-ison  went  home  from  Washington  to  In- 
diana, called  his  friends  into  a  conference,  arranged 
a  campaign  in  the  face  of  a  forlorn  hope,  studied  out 
the  situation  in  each  district,  and  when  election  day 
came  the  Democrats,  instead  of  having  sixty  on  joint 
baUot,  had  none,  and  only  sent  Mr.  Turpie  to  the 
Senate  by  the  aid  of  a  "  Greenbacker's  "  vote  after  a 
stubborn  contest.  When  it  was  intimated  to  Harri- 
son that  his  re-election  could  be  secured  by  question- 
able means,  he  promptly  repelled  the  suggestion  as 
wholly  repugnant  to  him.  He  preferred  defeat  to  a 
re-election  that  would  be  open  even  to  suspicion  of 
doubtful  methods.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  ever 
knowingly  sanctioned  or  con.sented  to  anything  in 
politics  that  was  di.shonorable.     He  utterly  repudi- 


ates the  mischievous  doctrine  that  all  is  fair  in 
pontics,  believing  that  the  party  which  resorts  to  dis- 
honest means  to  gain  a  party  victory  is  an  enemy  of 
free  institutions,  which  depend  for  popularity  and 
success  upon  the  coequal  supports  of  popular  intelli- 
gence and  morality. 

HIS  SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 
In  sajing  that  he  is  not  an  ambitious  man,  I  do 
uot  mean  to  be  understood  as  sa>lng  that  President 
Harrison  is  indifferent    to    the   honor   and    emolu- 
ments that  exalted  position  brings,  or  that  he  fails  in 
any  degree  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  dignity 
that  attaches  to  liis  present  high  office,  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  he  holds  steadily  before  him,  far  above  all 
personal  considerations,  the  great  responsibility  of  a 
public  trust,  and  always  assumes  that  responsibility 
with  a  deep  sense  of  his  moral  obligation  to  meet  it  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability.      It  is  this  serious 
view  he  takes  of  his  responsibility  as  President  that 
has  separated  him  even  from  his  friends,  and  has  at 
times  made  him  seem  to  some  of  them  indifferent, 
disobliging  or  self-willed.      I  recall  an  incident  that 
fitly  illustrates  his  sacred  regard  for  the  stern  require- 
ments of  duty,  as  he  sees  it.      Congress  had  passed  a 
bill,  which  on  careful  investigation   he  concluded 
ought  not  to  become  a  law.      On  the  last  day  of  the 
session  he  repaired,  as  is  customary,  to  the  Capitol,  to 
sign  such  biUs  as  met  his  sanction,  and  a  Senator  who 
was  especially  interested  in  the  bill  above  referred  to 
urged  him  to  sign  it  for  his  sake.     "  My  dear  Senator," 
he  responded,  "  I  would  cut  off  my  finger  for  your  sake, 
but  I  cannot  sign  that  biU,  for  it  is  wrong."    One  of 
the  surprises  that  have  come  to  him  as  President  has 
been  the  persistency  with  which  men  have  urged 
upon  him  personal,  political  or  other  considerations 
than  the  public  welfare  to  influence  his  official  action. 

AN  UNPLEDGED  CANDIDATE. 

Pending  his  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he 
was  urged  to  make  pledges  of  office  in  return  for  influ- 
ence, but  his  invariable  answer  was,  "  No  ;  I  can  make 
no  promises  ;  I  must  be  free."  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  he  did  make  promises  before  election, 
which  he  failed  to  fulfiU  afterward,  but  the  accusation 
is  not  true.  What  was  promised  by  others  in  his 
name  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  do  know  that 
men  had  expectations  of  position  which  were  not  re- 
realized,  but  the  President  was  not  responsible,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  these  disappointments.  I 
happen  to  know  that  a  very  prominent  man,  who  had 
labored  efficiently  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
told  him  afterward  that  he  had  been  promised  an 
important  political  office,  and  had  supposed  that  the 
promise  was  authorized  by  him.  The  truth  Avas  that 
the  President  not  only  did  not  suspect  that  he  aspired 
to  such  a  place,  but  fully  supposed  that  his  desires  lay 
in  a  wholly  different  direction.  Few  men  have  ever 
used  the  vast  patronage  of  the  presidential  office  \\ith 
less  reference  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  personal 
advancement  than  President  Harrison. 

Wliatever  ambition  he  has  is  an  ambition  to  do  his 
duty,   serve  his  country  and    loyally  promote    her 
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•pence,  prosperity  and  progress.  He  is  not  a  self-seeker, 
a  time-server  or  a  politician  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  sometimes  nsed.  His  aims  are  pure  and  i;n- 
selfish,  his  i)urposes  outspoken,  his  methods  direct  and 
the  agencies  he  employs  legitimate  and  honorable. 
That  such  a  man  can  be  elected  President  by  the  free 
suifrage  of  65,000,000  people  is  a  tribute  to  popular 
government  and  an  augury  of  the  success  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  A  RULER. 

He  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  rather  stout,  mus- 
cular and  ■vigorous.  He  is  a  good  eater  and  sleeper, 
and  has  large  endurance,  ^vithout  which  he  could  not 
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stand  the  constant  strain  upon  his  vital  powers  made 
by  the  exacting  duties  of  his  office.  A  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  things  he  does  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  exhausting  nature  of  his  work.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  ([uoted  as  saying  that  there  is  in  Eng- 
land a  dearth  of  mling  power,  on  which  account  he 
deprecates  the  enlargement  of  the  Empire  and  the 
conse(iuent  increase  of  care  which  would  be  throwTi 
upon  the  responsible  ruler.  There  are  few  men  in 
the  United  States  who  are  capable  of  performing 
with  any  marked  degree  of  success  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent. The  details  that  demand  attention  are  so  vast, 
the  questions  so  difficult,  and  the  limitations  .so  many, 
as  to  put  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties  beyond 


the  power  of  any  man.  Fortunately,  the  government 
is  so  organized  that  the  machinery  would  go  on,  even 
with  a  feeble  or  indolent  man  at  the  head ;  biat  the 
affairs  of  State  would  eventuallj^  suffer,  and  great 
distress  might  result.  The  weight  of  care  involved 
in  the  intelligent,  faithful,  conscientious  performance 
of  the  executive  work  is  too  great  for  any  one  man, 
and  some  form  of  relief  ought  to  be  devised. 

RELIEF   FOR  OUR  PRESIDENT. 

The  extension  of  Civil  Service  rules  so  as  to  include 
all  minor  government  po.sitions,  leaving  to  the  Presi- 
dent only  the  duty  of  filling  the  higher  offices  ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  number  and  duties  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  :  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  several 
departments  on  an  expert  basis,  would  lessen  the 
pressure  and  enable  the  President  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  demands  of  State.  Much  of  the 
routine  work  now  done  by  him  could  be  done  just  as 
well  by  the  Vice-President,  upon  whose  shoulders  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  if  the  whole  burden  could 
occasionally  be  thrown  temporarily.  As  it  is  now 
the  President  is  forced  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  mere  petty  details  and  to  attend  to  a  thousand 
things  that  should  never  come  before  him  at  all  and 
for  which  he  should  have  no  responsibility.  He  is 
never  off  duty.  Go  where  he  vdll  the  demands  of 
office  follow  him  as  his  shadow.  If  he  takes  a  little 
q^utsi  vacation  he  returns  to  his  office  only  to  find  an 
accumulation  of  business  claiming  his  attention. 
The  fact  that  the  White  House  is  both  residence  and 
executive  mansion  is,  vsdthout  question,  unfortunate. 
A  busy  man  should  not  be  compelled  to  live  in  his 
office.  His  home  should  be  a  place  separate  from  his 
place  of  business,  and  should  be  a  haven  of  rest  from, 
the  cares  that  annoy  and  the  burdens  that  crush. 

That  President  Harrison  has  been  for  now  more 
than  three  years  able  to  bear  this  load  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  day  from  sickness,  is  an  indication  of 
his  robust  health,  and  his  great  powers  of  endurance. 
By  virtue  of  a  good  constitution  inured  to  hardship, 
systematic  habits,  an  unwearying  industry,  he  is  able 
to  get  through  vidth  the  mass  of  details  that  are  thrust 
upon  him  day  by  day. 

MR.   HARRISON'S  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

He  has  about  him  a  body  of  trained  clerks  and  effi- 
cient helpers.  Mr.  E.  W.  Halford,  his  private  secre- 
tary, is  a  man  of  unusual  qualifications  for  his  posi- 
tion. For  many  years,  as  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  the 
West.  Although  during  his  term  of  service  he  has 
been  severely  tried  by  personal  illness  and  by  the  loss 
of  his  accomplished  wife,  he  has  rendered  very  effi- 
cient service,  and  with  tact,  good  sense  and  patience, 
he  has  perfonned  the  multitudinous  duties  of  his  office 
with  marked  fidelity  and  ability.  The  mail  addressed 
to  the  President  contains  applications  for  help,  for 
money,  for  office,  requests  for  information  on  an  end- 
less variety  of  subjects,  appeals  from  school  boys  and 
girls  for  assistance  in  preparing  essays  and  college 
orations,  invitations  to  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  protests 
against  all  manner  of  official  action,  petitions,  advice, 
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remonstrance,  criticisms,  and  siii(gestio'is  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects.  Books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  clipi)ings  pour  into  the  office 
of  the  private  secretary,  and  he  mnst  skiin,  sift,  ar- 
range and  dispose  of  the  motley  mass  as  best  he  can. 
Thousands  of  replies  mnst  be  sent,  and  snch  of  this 
business  as  is  to  be  laid  before  the  President  has  to 
be  presented  so  as  to  require  the  least  possible  time 
and  care  on  his  part.  The  private  secretary  mnst  see 
all  sorts  of  people  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  arrange  for 
interviews  with  the  President,  give  information  and 
advice,  gently  s\ip])ress  those  individuals  who  are  too 
persistent  or  officious,  placate  those  who  think  they 
have  reason  to  feel  slighted,  and  hold  himself  ready 
to  meet  the  most  unexpected  emergencies  and  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Halford,  ^\'ith  his  wide  acqiiaintance 
with  men,  liis  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  his 
editorial  instinct  of  seizing  the  salient  points  of  the 
subject  matter  presented,  his  systematic  habits  and 
never-failing  courtesy,  has  been  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  delicate  position  in  the  most  happy 
manner.  His  able  work  is  very  fully  appreciated  by 
the  President  he  so  faithfully  serves. 

THE   PRESIDENT  SHOULD  USE  STENOGRAPHERS. 

General  Harrison  is  accustomed  to  doing  his  own 
writing,  instead  of  dictating  to  a  stenographer,  feel- 
ing tliat  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  so  well  in  dictation 
as  in  writing.  Much,  of  course,  depends  iipon  habit ; 
but  the  use  of  a  stenographer — if  one  has  one  who  is 
satisfactory,  a  li\ang  machine,  a  thinking  automaton, 
a  sensitive,  sjnnpathetic,  yet  colorless  brain,  responsive 
to  every  varjang  shade  of  thought  or  feeling,  helpful, 
yet  not  obtrusive,  a  mind  tactful,  tractable,  trust- 
worthy— is  almost  equivalent  to  a  doubling  of  one's 
capacity  for  intellectual  labor.  To  be  able  to  think 
aloud  and  have  one's  thoughts  reappear  on  the  clear, 
typewritten  page,  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
modem  invention.  President  Harrison  has  shown  by 
his  unexcelled  facility  of  extemi^oraneous  utterance 
that  he  is  peculiarly  able  to  utilize  the  services  of  a 
stenographer  in  all  of  his  intellectual  work.  A  very 
little  practice  in  dictating  woiild  no  doubt  render 
such  assistance  quite  indispensable  to  him. 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

No  sketch  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  present  his  views  on 
some  of  the  living  political  issues,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  make  such  a  presentation  as  shall  be  clear  and  at 
the  same  time  concise.  He  has  very  positive  convic- 
tions on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and  has 
expressed  them  in  his  state  papers  with  clearness  and 
force. 

He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  a  Pro- 
tective Tariff.  I  quote  briefly  from  his  published 
speeches  : 

"  We  believe  in  the  preservation  of  the  American 
market  for  our  American  i)roducers  and  workmen. 
We  believe  that  the  development  of  home  manufact- 
iires  tends  directly  to  i)romote  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture by  furnishing  a  home  market  for  the  products 
of  the  farm,  and  thus  eniancii)ating  our  farmers  from 
the  transportation  charges  which  they  must  pay 
when  their  products  seek  distant  markets." 


"  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  that  x>olicy  which  se- 
cures the  largest  amount  of  work  to  l)e  done  at  home 
is  the  policy  which  will  secnire  to  laboring  men 
steady  employment  and  the  best  wages?  A  policy 
which  will  transfer  work  from  our  mines  and  our 
factories  to  foreign  mines  and  foreign  factories  inevi- 
tably tends  to  the  depression  of  wages  here." 

In  a  speech  made  at  Indianapolis  July  31,  1888, 
prior  to  his  election  as  President,  he  used  the  follow- 
ing language,  foreshadowing  the  reciprocity  policy 
subsecjuently  adopted  : 

' '  But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  our  own 
market.  We  should  seek  to  promote  closer  and  more 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  Central  and 
South  American  States We  do  not  de- 
sire to  dominate  these  neighboring  governments  ;  we 
do  not  desire  to  deal  with  them  in  any  spirit  of  ag- 
gression. We  desire  those  friendly,  political,  mental 
and  commercial  relations  which  shall  promote  their 
interests  equally  with  ours.  We  should  not  longer 
forego  those  commercial  relations  and  advantages 
which  our  geograijhical  relations  suggest  and  make 
so  desirable." 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

He  put  into  practical,  working  shape  the  idea  of 
reciprocity  as  it  became  imbedded  in  law,  and  has 
been  iintiring  in  securing  its  siiccessful  execution. 
He  and  his  administration  entered  promptly  and 
with  energy  and  zeal  upon  the  work  authorized  by 
the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  Tariff  act  of  October 
1,  1890,  and  within  three  months  after  its  approval 
Brazil  had  signified  her  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocity  agreement,  which  went  into  effect  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  Since  that  time 
agreements  have  been  concluded  not  only  with  all 
the  Central  American  States,  but  vdth  Spain,  cover- 
ing the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  ;  with  Germany ;  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Gu.i- 
ana ;  and  with  France,  although  the  last-named 
agi-eement  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  when  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  its  negotiator,  retiirned  and  laid 
down  his  mission. 

These  agreements  have  removed  obstacles  which  had 
seriously  hindered  and,  in  the  case  of  some  countries, 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  West  India  colonies,  where  the  discrim- 
ination against  this  coimtry  was  most  harsh  and 
burdensome.  The  negotiation  of  the  agreements  has 
involved  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  arrang- 
ing details,  but  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
many  grave  and  pei'plexing  questions  of  a  general 
natiire.  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  has. 
evinced  an  active  interest  in  these  difficult  qtiestions 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  them  in  many  cases  has  been  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  his  firmness  and  sagacity. 
ON  EXPENDITURES. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  annual  expenditures,  he 
used  this  language  in  his  inaugural  address  : 

'•  Expenditure  should  always  be  made  with  econ- 
omy, and  only  upon  public  necessity.  Wastefulness, 
l)rofligacy  or  favoritism  in  public  expenditures  is 
criminal  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our 
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cmmtry  or  of  our  people  to  siiggest  that  anything 
presently  necessary  to  the  public  prosperity,  security 
or  honor  should  be  unduly  postponed." 

He  has  been  vigilant  in  checking  any  t«ndency 
toward  extravagant  appropriations,  and  by  interpos- 
ing his  veto  of  bills  for  public  buildings,  where  he 
thought  they  were  not  needed,  and  in  other  ways,  has 
favored  a  wise  economy. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  A  NAVY. 

He  favors  the  sti-engthening  of  the  Navy.  In  1884 
he  said : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  upon  the  sea  enough 
American  ships,  anned  with  the  most  improved  ord- 
nance, to  enforce  the  just  rights  of  ovir  people  against 
anj'  foreign  aggi-essor.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  commerce  to  show  the  flag  of  our 
n-Axy  in  the  ports  where  the  flag  of  commerce  is  un- 
furled. It  opens  the  way  to  traffic  and  gives  se- 
curity to  our  citizens  dwelling  in  those  remote  lands." 

In  his  inaugural  he  presents  the  matter  thus  : 
"  The  construction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  modern 
war  ships  and  of  their  necessary  armament  should 
progress  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  care  and  per- 
fection in  plans  and  workmanship.  The  spirit,  cour- 
age and  skill  of  our  naval  officers  and  seamen  have 
many  times  in  bur  history  given  to  weak  ships  and 
inefficient  gims  a  rating  greatly  beyond  that  of  the 
naval  list.  That  they  ^^'ill  again  do  so  upon  occasion 
I  do  not  Ciowhi  :  but  they  ought  not,  by  premeditation 
or  neglect,  to  be  left  to  the  risks  and  exigencies  of  an 
unequal  combat." 

ON  THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION. 

He  has  always  been  very  conservative  on  financial 
qiiestions,  insisting  with  steadfast  earnestness  on  the 
absohate  necessity  of  a  sound  currency.  When  the 
Greenback  heresy  was  rampant  he  said  in  a  speech  at 
Richmond,  Indiana.  1878  : 

"A  certain  and  stable  standard  by  which  values 
may  be  measured  is  the  first  necessity  of  commerce. 
So  long  as  possible  legislation  by  the  next  Congress 
affecting  the  value  of  our  currency  must  be  con- 
sidered by  every  lender  and  boiTower.  by  every  buyer 
and  seller;  we  cannot  look  for  settled  times  and  old- 
fashioned  prosperity.  Commerce  hears  the  threats  of 
the  canvass,  and  contemplated  enterprises  are  aban- 
doned. The  capitalist  hoards  his  money.  The  manu- 
facturer limps  along  on  half  time.  The  laborer  suf- 
fers, and  everybody  stands  in  an  attitude  of  waiting. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legal  tender  quality 
and  the  quality  of  being  receivable  for  customs  and 
internal  taxes  would  give  some  value  to  anj-thing, 
however  wortliless  in  itself,  but  not  a  certain  or  fixed 
value.  The  quality  of  being  legal  tender,  aided  by 
the  promise  on  its  face  to  pay,  coiild  not  keep  the 
greenback  at  par.  Nothing  but  convertibility  into 
coin  can  do  that  for  any  paper  money." 

ON  SILVER  COINAGE. 

His  -saews  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  Avere  ex- 
pressed veiy  forcibly  at  Albany,  New  York,  August 
18,  1891.     He  said  : 

"  The  general  government  Is  charged  with  certain 
great  functions,  in  which  the  people  have  a  general 
interest.  Among  these  is  the  duty  of  providing  for 
our  peo])le  the  money  with  which  its  business  trans- 
actions are  conducted.  There  has  sometimes  been  in 
some  regions  of  the  West  a  thought  that  New  York, 
being  largely  a  creditor  State,  was  disjwsed  to  be  a 
little  hard  with  the  debtor  communities  of  the  great 


West  ;  but,  my  fellow-citizens,  narrow  views  ought 
not  to  jirevail  with  them  or  with  you.  and  will  not  in 
the  light  of  friendly  discussion.  The  law  of  com- 
merce may  be  selfishness,  but  the  law  of  statesman- 
ship should  be  broader  and  more  liberal.  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  upon  any  subject  that  can  excite 
division  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  solemnly  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  money  issued  by  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
maintained  at  par.  I  believe  that  I  speak  that  which 
is  the  common  thought  of  us  all,  when  I  say  that 
every  dollar,  whether  paper  or  coin,  issued  or  stamped 
by  the  general  government,  should  always  and  every- 
where be  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  all  shun  that  condition  of  things  into  wliich 
many  peoples  of  the  past  have  drifted,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  in  one  of  the  great  South  American 
countries  a  recent  example — the  distressed  and  hope- 
less condition  into  which  all  business  enterprise  falls 
when  a  nation  issues  an  irredeemable  or  depreciated 
money.  The  necessities  of  a  gi-eat  war  can  excuse 
that. 

' '  I  am  one  of  those  that  believe  that  these  men  from 
your  shops,  these  farmers  remote  from  money  centers, 
have  the  largest  interest  of  all  people  in  the  world  in 
having  a  dollar  that  is  worth  one  hundi-ed  cents  everj' 
day  in  the  year,  and  only  such.  If  by  any  chance  we 
should  fall  into  a  condition  where  one  dollar  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  that 
poorer  dollar  vdW  do  its  fu'st  errand  in  paying  some 
jx.or  laborer  for  his  work.  Therefore,  in  the  conduct 
of  our  public  affairs,  I  feel  pledged,  for  one,  that  all 
the  influences  of  the  government  should  be  on  the 
side  of  giving  the  people  only  good  money  and  just  as 
much  of  that  kind  as  we  can  get." 

The  President  is  now  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  monetary  conference  among  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  a  view  of 
reaching,  if  possible,  some  agreement  regarding  the 
freer  lase  of  silver,  on  a  corrected  ratio  between  it 
and  gold. 

ON  PENSIONS. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  pensions  that  are 
now  absorbing  so  large  a  part  of  the  annual  revenue, 
he  said  in  a  speech  made  at  Indianapolis,  August  1. 

1888: 

' '  There  are  also  in  your  county  a  large  number  of 
my  comrades,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  very  close 
ties  that  must  always  unite  those  who  marched  under 
the  same  regimental  banner.  Your  county  furnished 
two  companies  for  the  Seventh  Indiana — brave,  true 
men,  commanded  by  intelligent  and  capable  officers, 
and  having  in  the  ranks  of  both  companies  men  as 
callable  of  command  as  any  who  wore  shoulder  straps 
in  the  regiment.  These  men,  together  with  their 
comrades  of  the  Thirty-third  and  other  regiments  that 
were  recruited  in  your  county,  went  into  the  service 
from  very  high  motives.  They  heard  the  call  of  their 
country  saj-ing:  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  or 
wife  or  child  or  houses  or  lands  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me,'  and  they  were  found  worthy  by  this 
supreme  test.  Many  of  you  were  so  careless  of  a 
money  recompense  for  the  service  you  offered  and 
gave  that  when  you  lifted  your  hands  and  swore  to 
protect  and  defend  the  constitution  and  the  flag,  you 
didn't  even  know  what  your  pay  was  to  be.  If  there 
was  any  carefulness  or  thought  in  that  direction  it 
was  only  that  the  necessary  provision  might  be  made 
for  those  you  left  at  home.  No  sordid  impulse,  no 
low  emotion,  called  you  to  the  field.  In  remember- 
mg  all  the  painful  ways  in  which  you  walked,  ways 
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of  toil  and  suffering,  and  sickness  and  djing,  to 
emerge  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  that  great  day  at 
Washington,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  homes 
you  left  there  were  also  sacrifices  and  sufferings. 
Anxiety  dwelt  perpetually  with  those  you  left  behind. 
"We  remember  gi-atefully  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  sent  you  to  the  field, 
and,  much  more,  of  the  wives  who  bravely  gave  up 
to  the  ('ountry  the  most  cherished  objects  "of  their 
love.  And  now  peace  has  come  ;  no  hand  is  lifted 
against  the  flag  ;  the  constitution  is  again  supreme 
and  the  nation  one.  My  countrJ^nen,  it  is  no  time 
now  to  use  an  apothecary's  scale  to  weigh  the  rewards 
of  the  men  who  saved  the  country." 

ON  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  used  the  following 
language  on  the  subject  of  the  Ci\-il  Service  : 

"  The  law  regiilating  appointments  to  the  classified 
civil  ser\ace  received  my  support  in  the  Senate  in  the 
belief  that  it  opened  the  way  to  a  much  needed  reform. 

I  still  think  so,  and,  therefore,  cordiallv  approve 
the  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  the  convention 
upon  the  subject.  The  law  should  have  the  aid  of  a 
friendly  interpretation  and  be  faitlif ully  and  vigor- 
ously enforced.  All  appointments  under  it  should  be 
absolutely  free  from  partisan  considerations  and  influ- 
ence. Some  extensions  of  the  classified  list  are  prac- 
ticable and  desirable,  and  further  legislation  extend- 
ing the  reform  to  other  branches  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable  would  receive  my  approval. 
In  appointment  to  every  grade  and  department,  fit- 
ness and  not  party  service  should  be  the  essential 
and  discriminating  test,  and  fidehty  and  efficiency 
the  only  sure  tenure  of  office.  Only  the  interests  of 
the  public  ser\-ice  should  suggest  removals  from 
office.  I  know  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  rules  to 
all  appointments  and  removals.  It  will,  however, 
be  my  sincere  purpose,  if  elected,  to  advance  the 
ref  oi"m. "' 

In  liis  inaugural  he  said  : 

"  The  duty  devolved  by  law  upon  the  President  to 
nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  public  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
or  by  act  of  Con,gi-ess,  has  become  very  burdensome, 
and  its  wise  and  efficient  discharge  full  of  difficulty. 
.  .  .  Honorable  party  service  will  certainly  not  be 
esteemed  by  me  a  disqualification  for  public  office  ;  but 
it  will  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  shield  for 
official  negligence,  incompetency,  or  delinquency. 
.  .  .  Heads  of  departments,  bureaus  and  all  other 
public  officers  having  any  duty  connected  therewith 
will  be  expected  to  enforce  the  Civil  Service  law  fully 
and  without  evasion." 

ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  President  adheres  to  the  time-lionored  Amer- 
ican doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  politics  of 
Europe  and  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  He 
beUeves  that  the  United  States  sliould  majntain  an 
attitude  of  independence  and  avoid  all  entangling 
alliances,  saj-ing  in  his  inaugural : 

'•  We  have  been  only  interested  spectators  of  their 
contentions  in  diplomacy  and  in  war,  ready  to  use 
our  friendly  offices  to  promote  peace,  but  never  ob- 
truding our  advice  and  never  attempting  unfairly  to 
coin  the  distresses  of  other  powers  into  commercial 
advantage  to  ourselves." 

At  the  same  time  he  in.sists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  scrupulously  preserve  the  honor  of 


the  nation,  to  resent  any  insults  to  the  flag,  and  to 
protect  in  his  rights  the  lowliest  citizen  of  the  repub- 
lic domiciled  in  any  jjart  of  the  world. 

ON  ARBITRATION, 

In  an  address  before  the  Ecumenical  JMethodist 
Council  held  in  Washington,  October  17,  1891,  he  ut- 
tered these  sentiments  : 

"You  have  to-day  as  the  theme  of  discussion  the 
subject  of  international  arbitration  ;  and  this  being  a 
public,  or,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  a  political 
question,  perhaps  makes  my  presence  here  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  especially  appropriate  .... 
This  subject  is  one  that  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  I  may  say,  has,  perhaps,  as  greatly  at- 
tracted the  interest  and  adherence  of  the  United 
States  as  that  of  any  other  Christian  power  in  the 
world.  It  is  known  to  you  all  that  in  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  American  States  at  Washington  the 
proposition  was  dinstinctly  made  and  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  govermnents 
of  America  that,  as  applied  to  this  hemisphere,  all  in- 
ternational disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Of  course  there  are  limitations  as  yet,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  the  complete  and  general  adoption  of  such 
a  scheme.  It  is  quite  possil)le  to  apply  arbitration  to 
a  dispute  as  to  a  boundary  line  ;  it  is  quite  impossible, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  apply  it  to  a  case  of  international 
feud.  If  there  is  present  a  disposition  to  subjugate, 
an  aggressive  spirit  to  seize  a  territory,  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional aggi-andizement  that  does  not  stop  to  consider 
the  lights  of  other  men  and  other  people,  to  such  a 
case  and  to  such  a  spirit  international  arbitration  has 
none,  or,  if  any,  a  remote  and  difficult  application. 

"  It  is  for  a  Christian  sentiment,  manifesting  itself 
m  a  nation,  to  remove  forever  such  causes  of  dispute, 
and  then  what  remains  will  be  the  easy  subject  of  ad- 
justment by  fair  international  arbitration.  But  I  had 
not  intended  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  great 
theme,  for  the  setting  forth  of  which  you  have  ap- 
pointed those  who  have  given  it  special  attention.  Let 
me,  therefore,  say  simply  this  :  That  for  myself— 
temporarily  in  a  place  of  influence  in  this  country— 
and  much  more  for  the  great  body  of  its  citizenship,  I 
express  the  desire  of  America  for  peace  with  the 
whole  world It  is  l)y  tliis  great  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  characterized  not  only  by  a  high  sense 
of  justice,  but  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance, 
mastering  the  civil  institutions  and  governments  of 
the  world,  that  we  shall  approach  universal  peace  and 
adopt  arbitration  methods  of  settling  disputes." 

His  views  on  the  Indian  Question  are  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  remark  he  made  when  he  smnmoned 
me  to  Washington  :  "I  want  you  to  take  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  manage  it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Christian 
and  philanthropic  sentiment  of  the  country." 

A  FREE  AND  HONEST  BALLOT. 

On  the  subject  of  a  "  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count," 
he  has  expressed  himself  very  plainly  and  with  much 
earnestness.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
theory  of  popular  suffrage  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  A  free  Ijallot  and  an  honest  count  are 
fundamental  trutlis  in  our  pohtical  faith,  and  any 
denial  of  them  is  revolutionary  doctrine  and  any 
abridgment  of  them  in  practice  is  subversive  of  our 
institutions.  In  1888  the  President  spoke  of  this 
question  thus  : 

"  The  bottom  principle— sometimes  it  is  called  a 
corner  stone,  sometimes  the  foundation  of  ourstnict- 
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live  of  government's  the  principle  of  control  by  the 
majority.  It  is  more  than  the  corner  stone  of  founda- 
tion. This  strncture  is  a  monolith,  one  from  founda- 
tion to  apex,  and  that  monolith  stands  for  and  is  this 
})rincii)le  of  government  by  majorities,  legally  ascer- 
tained by  constitutional  methods.  Evei'ything  else 
aboiit  our  government  is  appendage,  it  is  ornamenta- 
tion. This  is  the  monolithic  column  that  was  reared 
by  Washington  and  his  associates.  For  this  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  was  fought  :  for  tliis  and  its  more 
perfect  security  the  Constitution  was  formed  :  for 
this  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  fought  ;  and  when 
this  principle  perishes  the  structure  which  Washing- 
ton and  his  compatriots  reared  is  dishonored  in  the 
dust.  The  equality  of  the  ballot  demands  that  our 
apportionments  in  the  States  for  legislative  and  con- 
gressional jiurposes  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  there 
shall  be  equality  in  the  influence  and  the  power  of 
every  elector,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  true  anywhere 
that  one  man  counts  two  or  one  and  a  half  and  some 
other  man  counts  only  one-half." 

In  his  inaugural  address  occurs  the  following  : 

"  The  community  that  by  concert,  open  or  secret, 
among  its  citizens  denies  to  a  portion  of  its  members 
their  plain  rights  under  the  law  has  severed  the  only 
safe  bond  of  social  order  and  prosperity.  The  evil 
works,  from  a  bad  centre,  both  ways.  It  demoralizes 
those  who  practice  it  and  destroys  the  faith  of  those 
who  suffer  by  it  in  the  efficiency  of  the  law  as  a  safe 
protector.  The  man  in  whose  breast  that  faith  has 
been  darkened  is  naturally  the  subject  of  dangerous 
and  uncanny  suggestions.  Those  who  use  unlawful 
measures,  if  moved  by  no  higher  motive  than  the 
selfishness  that  prompts  them,  may  well  stop  and 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this.  An  iinlawf  ul 
exi)edient  cannot  become  a  permanent  condition  of 
government.  If  the  educated  and  influential  classes 
in  a  community  either  practice  or  connive  at  the  sys- 
tematic \aolation  of  laws  that  seem  to  them  to  cross 
their  convenience,  what  can  they  expect  when  the 
lesson  that  convenience  or  a  supposed  class  interest  is 
a  sufficient  cause  for  lawlessness  has  been  well  learned 
by  the  ignorant  classes  'i " 

In  a  speech  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  14,  1891,  he 
said : 

"  We  live  in  a  government  of  law.  The  compact 
of  our  organization  is  that  a  majority  of  our  people, 
taking  those  methods  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  and  law,  shall  detennine  our  public 
policies  and  choose  our  i-ulers.  It  is  our  solemn  com- 
pact; it  cannot  safely  be  broken.  We  may  safely 
differ  about  policies  ;  we  may  safely  divide  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  law  ;  but  when  the 
law  is  once  enacted  no  community  can  safely  divide 
on  the  question  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  law.  It  is 
the  one  rule  of  conduct  for  us  all.  I  may  not  choose 
as  President  what  laws  I  will  enforce,  and  the  citizen 
may  not  choose  what  laws  he  will  obey.  Upon  this 
broad  principle  our  institutions  rest.  If  we  save  it, 
all  the  agitations  and  tumiilts,  exciting  though  they 
may  be,  will  be  harmless  to  move  our  government 
from  its  safe  and  abiding  foundation.  If  we  abandon 
it,  all  is  gone.  Therefore,  my  appeal  everywhere  is 
to  hold  the  law  in  reverence  and  veneration.  We 
have  no  other  king  ;  public  officers  are  our  servants  ; 
biit  in  the  august  and  majestic  presence  of  the  law  we 
all  uncover  and  bow  the  knee." 

A   NATIONAL  ELECTION    LAW. 

In  his  me.s.sage,  December  9.  1891,  he  again  urged 
this  imperative  matter  upon  Congress  as  follows  : 

"While  the  policies  of  the  general  government 
upon  the  tariff,  upon  the  restoration  of  our  merchant 


marine,  iipon  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and 
other  such  matters  of  grave  and  general  concern  are 
liable  to  be  tiirned  this  way  or  that  by  the  results  of 
Congressional  elections  and  administrative  policies, 
sometimes  involving  issues  that  tend  to  peace  or  war, 
to  be  turned  tliis  way  or  that  by  the  results  of  a 
presidential  election,  there  is  a  rightful  interest  in  all 
the  States  and  in  every  Congressional  district  that 
will  not  be  deceived  or  silenced  by  the  audacious  pre- 
tense that  the  question  of  the  right  of  any  body  of 
legal  voters  in  any  State  or  in  any  Congressional  dis- 
tri(;t  to  give  their  suffrages  freely  upon  these  general 
questions  is  a  matter  only  of  local  concern  or  control, 
'i'he  demand  that  the  limitations  of  suffrage  shall  be 
found  in  the  law,  and  only  there,  is  a  just  demand, 
and  no  just  man  should  resent  or  resist  it.  My  appeal 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  for  a  consultation  that  shall 
'  proceed  \x\i\\  candor,  calmness  and  patience,  upon  the 
lines  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice  and 
cruelty.'  To  the  consideration  of  these  very  grave 
questions  I  invite  not  only  the  attention  of  Congress, 
but  that  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  We  must  not  enter- 
tain the  delusion  that  oiir  poople  have  ceased  to  re- 
gard a  free  ballot  and  equal  representation  as  the 
price  of  their  allegiance  to  laws  and  to  civil  magis- 
trates." 

That  there  are  evils  incident  to  republican  govern- 
ment all  must  admit ;  but  that  the  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  a  radical  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  democracy,  or  a  violent  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  franchise,  no  reasonable  man 
will  assert. 

There  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  method  of  correcting  the  evils  complained  of, 
but  there  can  be  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  direful  effects  that  must  inevitably  result  from 
a  failure  to  api^ly  an  efficient  remedy  of  some  kind. 
As  Chief  Executive,  the  President  has  been  true  to 
his  convictions  in  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  way  of  rescuing  the  country  from 
the  perils  that  threaten  it  from  the  practical  over- 
throw in  the  South  of  the  rule  of  the  majority.  He 
is  impelled  to  this  by  his  faith  in  the  people,  and  his 
unqualified  belief  in  the  form  of  government  which 
we  have  adopted. 

There  is  nowhere,  not  even  among  her  own  most 
devoted  sons,  a  more  sincere  friend  of  the  Soiith  than 
President  Harrison,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
this  will  be  understood  and  recognized.  Although 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by,  the  Southern 
people  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  and  to  realize 
that  when  he  struck  the  shackles  from  off  the  black 
slaves  he  set  free  their  white  masters  also.  Even 
Grant,  whose  masterfiil  genius  crushed  the  Confed- 
eracy, is  already  mdely  honored  throughout  the 
South,  not  only  as  a  great  soldier  and  a  magnanimous 
conqueror,  but  as  a  national  benefactor,  whose  vic- 
tories for  the  Union  were  not  sectional  conquests,  but- 
trimnphs  of  liberty,  and  that  the  rich  benefits  of  his 
labors  are  to  be  shared  by  North  and  South  alike. 

When  President  Harrison  was  renominated,  and 
the  crowd  of  newspaper  men  who  came  to  congratii- 
late  liim  demanded  a  speech,  he  spoke  very  tenderly 
of  his  love  for  the  whole  country,  saying  :  "I  have  a 
sincere  love  for  all  our  people.     I  exclude  no  section. 
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J  take  into  my  affection  and  respect  all  the  States  and 
all  our  people."  Those  of  us  who  listened  to  his 
words  and  looked  into  his  face  as  he  uttered  theiu 
felt  that  he  was  sincere  and  that  he  spoke  from  the 
heart.     The  tears  in  his  eyes  confirmed  it. 

He  knows,  perhaps  as  fully  as  the  native  Soiith- 
^mers,  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  a  South- 
-emer  he  has  possibly  a  clearer  view  of  some  of  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils  that  afflict  them. 
In  reconimendinj>-  to  the  South  diversified  industries, 
a  sound  currency,  popular  education,  respect  for  law 
and  justice  for  all,  he  is  looking  not  to  personal  profit, 
partisan  advantage  or  sectional  superiority,  but  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  special  ad- 
vancement of  the  Soiith.  A  few  Soiithem  men,  even 
among  his  political  opponents,  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  advice  is  that  of  a  friend  who  is  also  a 
wise  and  sagacious  counselor. 

THE   president's  PATRIOTISM. 

On  all  the  qnestions  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
legislation  or  administration  the  President  has  an 
opinion,  a  positive  one,  too.  He  has  the  courage  of 
liis  convictions  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  say  and  to 
do  what  he  thinks  is  right.  He  is  a  friend  of  tem- 
perance and  a  strong  advocate  of  popular  education, 
and  has  sjnnpathy  A\'ith  every  good  cause  that  seeks 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity. 

Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  sincere 
and  exalted  patriotism.  He  loves  his  country  with 
a  zeal  transmitted  throtigh  generations  of  patriots 
and  intensified  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  her  weal 
ill  many  a  hard  campaign.  His  career  has  been  in 
full  hannony  ■\\'ith  the  beautiful  words  uttered  when 
about  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  : 

"Let  us  exalt  p>atriotism  and  moderate  our  party 
contentions.  Let  those  who  would  che  for  the  flag 
on  the  field  of  battle  give  a  better  proof  of  their  pa- 
tiotism  and  a  higher  glory  to  their  country  by  pro- 
moting fraternity  and  justice.  A  party  success  that 
is  achieved  by  unfair  methods  or  by  practices  that 
partake  of  revolution  is  hurtful  and  evanescent,  even 
from  a  party  standpoint.  We  should  hold  our  differ- 
ing opinions  in  mutual  respect,  and  having  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  should 
accept  an  adverse  judgment  \^'ith  the  same  respect 
that  we  would  have  demanded  of  our  opponents  if 
the  decision  had  been  in  their  favor.  No  other  peo- 
ple have  a  government  more  worthy  of  their  respect 
and  love,  or  a  land  so  magnificent  in  extent,  so  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon,  and  so  full  of  generous  suggestion 
to  enten^rise  and  labor.  God  has  placed  upon  our 
head  a  diadem,  and  has  laid  at  our  feet  power  and 
wealth  beyond  definition,  or  calculation.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  take  these  gifts  upon  the 
condition  tliat  justice  and  mercy  shall  hold  the  reins 
of  power,  and  that  the  upward  avenues  of  hope  shall 
be  free  to  all  the  people." 

HIS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  President  Hanison  has  been 
in  keeping  with  his  personal  chara<;ter — clean,  able, 
conservative,  dignified  and  patriotic.  He  has  natur- 
ally gathered  about  him  men  who  sj-mpathize  with 
him  in  his  views  and  resend)le  him  more  or  less  in 
character.    The  general  tone  of  the  administration 


has  been  imparted  to  it  by  its  Chief,  and  there  have 
been  no  grave  scandals,  defalcations  or  other  stains 
to  uaar  its  good  name.  The  search  light  of  political 
investigations,  seeking  campaign  ammunition,  have 
brought  to  view  nothing  that  challenges  criticism. 
An  opposition  Senator,  in  an  article  on  the  adminis- 
tration published  in  the  June  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  does  not  even  hint  at  anything  to 
the  discredit  of  his  personnel,  motives  or  methods ; 
while  Senator  Dawes  says  : 

"He  called  into  his  Cabinet  as  his  advisers  men 
who  commanded  at  once  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
country  :  some  of  them  already  so  tried  in  the  piiblic 
service  that  they  had  been  designated  by  common 
consent  for  the  places  they  filled.  Some  of  them  were 
new  men  in  public  life,  but  brilliant  service  has  in 
each  case  proved  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the 
selection.  Subordinate  offices  have  been  filled  with 
able  and  clean  men  ;  commendation  of  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  demand  or  claim  that  there  has  been 
no  exception.  In  the  vast  machinery  of  this  govern- 
ment in  operation  at  a  thousand  points,  many  of  them 
thousands  of  miles  bej'ond  the  eye  of  the  Executive, 
it  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  the  case  that  men 
who  operate  it  will  in  every  instance  prove  them- 
selves fit  and  faithful.  But  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  successes  and  mistakes  of  administrations  in  this 
particular  during  nine  of  these  quadrennial  periods 
challenges  without  fear  for  the  present  administra- 
tion a  comparison  with  any  or  all  of  the  others." 

ITS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Diiring  the  past  three  years  very  grave  questions 
have  confronted  the  administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  been  compelled  to  meet 
these  grave  issues  promptly.  How  well  tliey  have 
been  met  is  tersely  stated  by  Senator  Dolph  {North 
American  Review  for  June) : 

"  Under  the  present  administration  the  United 
States  has  had  a  vigorous,  well-defined  policy  —  a 
policy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted  whenever  the 
occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of  the  admin- 
istration in  our  controversy  with  Germany  preserved 
the  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands  ;  the  consider- 
ate, but  firm  and  dignified,  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration secured  suitable  acknowledgment  and  apology 
from  the  Chilian  govermnent  for  the  assault  in  Val- 
paraiso upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  in- 
volve us  in  war,  has  been  happily  provided  for,  and 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  promoted.  It 
should  be  stated  that  President  Han-ison  is  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  these  triumphs  of  diplomacy  ;  and 
while  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have  been 
in  full  accord,  the  thspatch  (owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  which  has  at  times  prevented  his  close 
application  to  business)  conveying  our  ultimatum  to 
the  Chilian  government,  and  the  dispatch  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  admu-ably  and  forcibly  stating  our  j^^st 
claims  to  some  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  seal 
life  iintil  the  convention  had  decided  our  claims  in 
the  Behring  Sea  controversy,  were  both  written  by 
the  President." 

The  dignity  of  the  nation  has  been  maintained  with 
a  firm  and  steady  hand,  and  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  the  feeling  of  patriotism  has  ])een  newly 
aroused.     Nothing  has  been  more  striking  than  the 
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ardor  of  the  Southern  people  in  their  support  of  the 
President  in  his  attitude  towards  Italy,  Chili  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  settlement  of  international  qties- 
tions  that  have  arisen  between  those  nations  and  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  no  jingoism,  no  pos- 
ing for  effect,  but  a  dignified,  calm  stand  for  the 
national  honor  and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights. 
The  position  of  the  administration  is  thus  stated  in 
the  President's  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Chilian 
affair : 

"  In  STibmitting  these  papers  to  Congress  for  that 
grave  and  patriotic  consideration  which  the  questions 
involved  demand,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  demands  made  of  Chili  b}'  this  Gov- 
ernment should  be  adhered  to  and  enforced.  If  the 
dignit}',  as  well  as  the  prestige  and  influence,  of  the 
United  States  are  not  to  be  wholly  sacrificed,  we 
must  protect  those  who,  in  foreign  ports,  display  the 
flag  or  wear  the  colors  of  this  government  against  in- 
sult, brutality,  and  death  inflicted  in  resentment  of 
the  acts  of  their  government,  and  not  for  any  fault  of 
their  own.  It  has  been  my  desire  in  every  way  to 
cultivate  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  all  the 
governments  of  this  hemisphere.  We  do  not  covet 
their  territorj' ;  we  desire  their  peace  and  prosperity. 
We  look  for  no  advantage  in  our  relations  with  them, 
except  the  increased  exchanges  of  commerce  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  benefit.  We  regret  every  civil  con- 
test that  disturbs  their  peace  and  paralyses  their  gov- 
ernment and  are  always  readj'  to  give  our  good  offices 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  this  government,  while  exercising 
the  utmost  forl)earance  towards  weaker  powers,  will 
extend  its  strong  and  adequate  protection  to  its  citi- 
zens, to  its  officers,  and  to  its  hiunblest  sailors  when 
made  the  victims  of  wantonness  and  cruelty  in  resent- 
ment, not  of  their  personal  conduct,  but  of  the  official 
acts  of  their  government."' 

MATTERS  OF  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 

The  administration  has  sedulously  guarded  all  the 
financial  interests  of  the  people  by  its  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  its  sturdy  opposition  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  It  has  re\T.sed  the  tariff  legis- 
lation on  the  lines  of  protection,  rendering  the  law 
sjTnmetrical.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment now  approximate  $500,000,000,  and  will  in- 
crease for  a  time,  at  least,  vrith  the  growth  of  the 
countiy. 

The  present  administration  has  had  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  enlarged  exi^eufhtiires  growing  out  of 
the  refund  of  direct  taxes ;  expenses  of  the  eleventh 
census :  French  spoliation  claims  ;  new  naval  vessels  ; 
repayment  to  importers  for  excess  of  moneys  deposited 
to  secure  the  payment  of  duties  ;  colleges  for  agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  arts ;  additional  court  expenses  ; 
homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers ;  rivers  and 
harbors ;  public  building.s ;  back  pay  and  bounty  to 
soldiers  ;  the  Indian  service  and  Indian  war  ;  prepa)'- 
ment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  together  with  the 
meeting  of  deficits  in  the  previous  administration. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  revenue  cut  off  when  the 
McKinley  bill  placed  sugar  on  the  free  list.  It  has 
been  able  to  meet  these  conditions  ;  to  avert  a  finan- 
cial panic ;  to  maintain  the  public  credit ;  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  by  a  very  large  amount,  and  to  refund 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  the  unprecedented  low 


rate  of  two  per  cent.  The  vast  business  interests  of 
the  country  have  greatly  prospered,  and  the  people 
evidently  feel  that  these  interests  are  safe  in  the  hands 
which  for  three  years  have  managed  them  so  success- 
fully. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LOTTERY. 
A  very  signal  triumph  for  the  administration,  and 
one  that  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  gigantic  gambling 
scheme  known  as  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Its  princi- 
l)al  seat  of  operation  was  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but 
its  pernicious  activity  penetrated  every  part  of  the 
nation.  Its  ill-gotten  gains  amoimted  to  millions  of 
dollars,  and  constituted  a  corniption  fund  which  was 
freely  used  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  its  tremendous 
power.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  with  the  powerful  indorsement  of  the 
President,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  to  the  com- 
pany the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  for  its  busi- 
ness, and  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  any  newspapers 
containing  its  advertisements.  This  was  a  crushing 
blow,  and  the  company,  finding  that  the  law  was  to 
be  rigidly  enfoi'ced,  has  decided  to  go  out  of  business. 
This  not  only  destroys  a  wicked,  illegitimate  concern, 
but  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  sets  the  seal  of 
public  condemnation  upon  the  whole  vicious  system 
of  lotteries. 

MR.   HARRISON'S  PERVASIVE  INFLUENCE, 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  tested  by  any 
standards  we  are  accustomed  to  apply,  this  adminis- 
tration will  compare  very  favorably  wdth  any  the 
country  has  ever  had.  General  Harrison  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  administration.  He  is  no  figurehead. 
He  has  impressed  his  strong  personality  upon  every 
department  of  the  government.  In  all  matters  of 
administration  he  has  been  the  central,  controlling 
force.  His  Cabinet  officers  have  been  his  advisers 
and  helpers,  and  not  his  masters.  Thay  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  success  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  only  that.  With  sleepless  vigilance  and 
unwearjdng  labor  the  President  has  discharged  all 
the  great  duties  of  his  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  influence  felt  as  far  as  his  authority  extends.  Not 
offensively,  obtrusively,  egotistically,  but  quietly, 
thoughtfviUy,  conscientiously  and  efficiently  he  has 
in  the  Executive  Chamber,  in  the  Cabinet  councils,  in 
the  departments,  in  public  addresses  and  in  private 
utterances,  diffused  his  own  spirit  everywhere  and 
influenced  profoundly  the  whole  course  of  public 
events. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

The  President  has  called  to  his  aid  as  Cabinet  offi- 
cers men  of  recognized  ability  and  experience  in  public 
affairs.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet  there 
have  been  but  two  changes,  one  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Secretary  Windom,  and  the  other  by  the 
election  to  the  Senate  of  Secretary  Proctor.  He  meets 
these  gentlemen  regularly  tvdce  a  week,  and  oftener 
if  occasion  requires,  for  general  consultation  regard- 
ing public  affairs.  In  addition,  he  usually  has  a 
weekly  meeting,  and  not  infreqiiently  daily  confer- 
ences, ^\^th  one  or  more  of  them  singly  for  the  discus- 
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PRESIDENT   HARRISON    AT   HIS  DESK. 
fFrom  a  photograph  taken  June  15.  1892.  by  Gilbert.  Washington.  D.  C.) 


sion  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

His  relations  with  his  official  family  are  very  cor- 
dial. Through  them  he  keeps  himself  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  important  questions  of  administra- 
tive detail,  and  is  thus  prepared  not  only  to  be  advised 
by  them,  but  to  give  advice  in  return.  Each  Cabinet 
officer  is  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
his  own  department,  and  is  allowed  a  large  mea.sure 


of  discretion,  and  yet  the  administration  is  one,  the 
government  is  a  unit,  and  the  President  is  the  head. 

President  Hamson  is  too  gi-eat  to  be  jealous  or  envi- 
ous, and  has  neither  need  nor  wish  to  detract  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  credit  due  to  any  of  his  associ- 
ates. A  few  weeks  since  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Independent,  reviewing  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration,  made  special  mention  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  care  and  participation  in  directing  the 
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work  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  speaking  to 
me  of  the  article  he  expressed  the  feeling  that  pos- 
siblj-  it  (lid  scant  justice  to  the  late  Secretary  Win- 
dom.  "You  know  me  well  enough,"  he  said,  "to 
know  that  I  do  not  want  credit  for  what  other  men 
do." 

HARRISON'S  ABILITY. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  administration 
the  opposition  papers  amused  themselves  by  referring 
to  the  President  as  a  little  man.  A  favorite  caricature 
was  the  picture  of  a  Liliputian  completely  overshad- 
owed with  his  grandfather's  hat.  But  this  lived  its 
little  day  and  died  a  natural  death,  for  his  messages, 
speeches,  and  indeed  his  whole  administration,  soon 
forced  even  his  most  persistent  detractors  to  recog- 
nize Ms  ability,  which  no  man  now  ventiu'es  to  ques- 
tion. "  What  criticism  have  you  to  make  upon  the 
President's  administration  ?  "  I  one  day  asked  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  one  of  the  States.  "None  what- 
ever, sir,"  he  replied. 

It  is  imiversally  conceded  that  he  is  a  man  of  large 
natural  resources,  of  great  self-reliance,  of  sterling 
integrity,  of  noticeable  independence  and  of  unj-ield- 
ing  firmness  when  sure  of  his  position.  A  distin- 
guished Senator  remarked  that  no  man  had  ever  filled 
the  office  of  President  who  came  to  it  better  equipped 
than  General  Harrison.  Through  his  father's  mis- 
fortune he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  owti  resources 
and  learned  the  inestimable  lessons  that  are  taught  by  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  poverty  and  difficulty.  He 
thus  took  the  full  measure  of  his  own  ability  and  quali- 
fications and  learned  to  rely  upon  himself.  This  experi- 
ence gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, their  ambitions,  hopes,  limitations,  discourage- 
ments and  triumphs.  He  has  never  lost  his  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  nor  his  faith  in  the  people.  Gladstone 
says  that  he  was  educated  to  fear  and  distrust  popular 
liberty  and  that  he  has  had  to  unlearn  his  lesson  by  ad- 
vancing years  of  experience  and  observation.  For- 
tunately, Harrison  has  had  no  such  lessons  to  unlearn, 
for  he  was  cradled  in  the  home  of  a  Democrat,  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  distriist  the  masses  of  the  people, 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  liberty.  He  has  unbounded  faith 
in  free  institutions  and  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic ; 
a  faith  which  has  survived  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  triumph  of  Tammany  and  the  suppression  of  the 
negro  ballot  in  the  South.  No  man  is  fit  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  nation  who  does  not  f uUy  believe  in 
its  manifest  destiny. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  he  has  given  of 
his  ability  has  been  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
taken  up  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  when  the  Secretaries  were 
disabled.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is  well 
equipped  for  discharging  the  duties  of  any  Cabinet 
officer,  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  or  of  any  other 
important  office.     Murat  Halstead  says  : 

"  If  there  has  been  a  fault  to  find  Mith  the  Harrison 
administration,  it  has  been  that  the  President  in  his 
consciousTiess  of  capacity,  his  severe  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  his  extraordinary  perseverance  in  habitual 


industry  and  pride  in  the  performance  of  various  duties, 
has  undertaken  to  do  too  much,  indeed,  to  accomplish 
by  and  for  himself  the  superhuman  task  of  doing 
everything  of  first  importance  in  all  departments." 

AS  A  SPEECH-MAKER. 

President  Harrison  has  achieved  a  great  reputation 
in  a  most  difficult  field  of  oratory.  Soon  after  he  was 
nominated,  delegations  of  citizens  representing  his  fel- 
low-townsmen, the  old  soldiers,  the  farmers,  railroad 
employees,  commercial  travelers,  the  colored  people, 
political  clubs  and  representatives  of  different  States 
and  sections  of  the  country,  called  iipon  him  in  almost 
daily  succession  until  the  close  of  the  campaign.  He 
made  a  series  of  impromptu  speeches  to  these  delega- 
tions, which  were  signalized  by  conciseness,  variety 
and  never-failing  good  judgment.  Since  he  became 
President  he  has  made  fre(iuent  and  prolonged  jour- 
nej's,  for  the  purpose  of  acqiaainting  himself  more 
fully  wdth  the  coimtry  and  its  people,  and  coming  into 
more  personal  and  sympathetic  relations  with  them. 
On  scores  of  occasions  he  has  addressed  the  assembled 
multitudes  who  gathered  to  greet  him,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  speeches  thus  made  have  been  entirely 
unstudied.  Often  they  have  been  delivered  from  the 
platform  of  the  railway  car,  or  from  some  improvised 
stand  by  the  road  side.  They  have  now  been  gathered 
into  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  speeches 
ever  published.  The  wide  range  of  topics  treated, 
the  breadth  of  view,  the  dignity  of  thought,  the  fe- 
licity of  expression,  the  appropriateness  of  utterance, 
the  purity  of  sentiment ;  their  humor,  candor,  sim- 
l)licity,  render  them  models  of  their  kind.  Nothing 
could  reveal  the  author  in  a  truer  light  than  these 
extempore  addresses.  Thej^  are  instantaneous  photo- 
gi-aphs  of  his  inner  self,  which  take  him  unawares, 
and  the  revelation  they  make  is  in  every  way  credita- 
ble to  him.  Peter  Lombard  was  known  for  centuries 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  "Master  of  Sentences." 
Benjamm  Harrison  may  well  go  down  to  history  as 
the  "  Master  of  Impromptu  Speeches;"  and  the  volume 
he  has  given  to  the  world  may  well  become  a  study 
for  those  young  men  who  aspire  to  excellence  in  this 
most  enviable  but  difficult  art. 

Several  citations  from  these  speeches  have  already 
been  made,  but  the  speeches  must  be  read  having  in 
mind  the  precise  circumstances  of  their  delivery  in 
order  to  appreciate  theii'  beauty  and  their  force. 

SOME  RECENT  SPECIMENS. 

I  submit  as  further  specimens,  extracts  taken  from 
these  so  recently  made  (May  29,  1892),  while  en  route 
from  Washington  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he 
was  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment at  that  place.     At  Sunbury,  Pa.,  he,  said  : 

"  My  Fellow  Citizens— It  is  very  pleasant  to  receive 
this  bright  morning  tliis  expression  of  your  goodwill, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  As  we  came  along  this 
morning  upon  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river,  I 
suggested  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  beside  me  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  pity  that  it  had  not  been  made  a  little 
narrower  and  a  little  deeper,  and  he  replied  to  me 
with  a  good  deal  of  force  that  the  Creator  did  not 
make  everything  for  commercial  use.     Some  things 
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are  made  for  beauty  ;  some  things  are  made  for  the 
development  in  ns  of  sentiment.  There  is  nothing  so 
strong,  nothing  st)  beantifnl  as  those  things  in  nature 
and  in  human  life  that  have  to  do  with  the  heart  and 
its  asjiirations.  There  is  nothing  so  satisfying  in 
American  life  as  that  gi'eat  sentiment  which  embalms 
a  flag  in  the  love  and  affections  t)f  a  people  and  makes 
them  bow  in  reverent  submission  and  honor  before 
the  constitution  and  the  law  which  they  have  or- 
dained for  their  own  government.  It  is  most  delight- 
ful as  I  pass  through  the  coitntry  upon  these  visits  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  those  kindly  American  citizens 
who  liave  no  interest  in  the  government  except  that 
it  shall  be  administered  for  the  general  good,  and  who 
give  their  hearts  and  are  ^\•illing  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  peri^etuity  of  our 
institutions."' 

At  Williamsport,  Pa.,  he  said  : 

"  It  is  a  most  hapi)y  and  auspicious  time  in  our 
history  when  the  beneficent  influences  of  time,  and 
the  kindly  agencies  of  the  human  heart,  have  so 
largely  obliterated  ammosities  and  prejudices,  and  so 
hajipily  united  us  as  one  people.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  war  which  re-established  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution  and  brought  back  the  starry 
flag  in  undimmed  honor  to  the  lands  that  had  sent  it 
to  be  borne  in  battle,  brought  also  into  unfettered 
participation  in  all  the  i)rivileges  and  glories  of  the 
country  even  those  who  had  fought  against  it." 

At  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  he  said  : 

' '  But  I  also  know  that  we  have  secured  in  this 
country  absolute  equality  of  civil  opportunities. 
There  is  no  caste  or  limitation  upon  the  successes  of 
men.  God's  providence,  our  own  courage  and  the 
right  exercise  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  us  alone 
put  limitations  upon  what  an  American  youth  may 
attain.  This  is  all  we  can  ask  of  a  government.  This 
we  do  ask,  and  will  insist  upon,  that  everywhere  in 
this  land  where  the  flag  floats  the  law  shall  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  for  all  men,  not  prejudice  or  passion, 
not  the  convenience  of  the  rich  or  powerful,  but  the 
law  as  we  have  made  it  shall  be  the  rule  of  conduct 
for  all  men  in  their  relations  to  all  other  men.  While 
claiming  om-  own  rights  under  the  law,  we  "will  freely 
and  magnanimously  concede  to  every  other  man  his. 
The  great  power  of  public  sentiment  will  manifest 
itself  upon  all  questions  that  have  a  moral  touch  in 
them.  Men  may  divide  upon  economic  questions  ; 
they  will ;  but  wherever  a  touch  of  riglit  or  wrong, 
wherever  a  question  of  human  right  intervenes,  the 
great  sentiment  of  this  country  will  find  its  powerful 
and  unanimous  expression." 

At  Canandaigua,  New  York,  he  said  : 

"We  are  sometimes  given  to  criticism.  Grum- 
bling, I  suppose,  is  a  human  instinct.  The  ladies  would 
say  a  male  instinct,  perhaps,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
an  American  citizen  will  give  his  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  personal,  family,  social  and  national 
blessings  and  endowments  which  he  possesses  and 
will  put  them  in  contrast  with  the  like  endoAvments 
possessed  by  the  most  favored  people  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  he  must  lift  his  head  in  pride  and 
his  heart  in  thankfulness  to  those  who  settled  our 
political  institutions  so  wisely,  and  to  the  God  who 
has  so  graciously  blessed  them.  Where,  in  all  the 
■world,  can  be  found  such  audiences  as  are  gathered 
here?  Where  so  general  a  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence ?  Where  such  happy,  virtuous  and  prosperous 
homes  ?  Where  is  life  made  more  gracious  to  women  ? 
Where,  in  all  the  world,  are  freer  opportunities  given 
to  the  young  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  and  fame 
to  the  height  of  their  condition  ? 


"  All  the  conditions  of  life  are  good.  The  govern- 
ment touches  only  to  guard  us.  We  differ  about 
measures  of  administration.  We  sometimes  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  this  result  or  that,  but  the  general 
conditions  that  aff'ect  our  freedom  and  our  welfare 
are  secured,  and  the  free  expression  and  discussion 
which  is  our  bii-th-right  will  insure  the  i-ight  decision 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  every  public  question. 
Men  may  be  wrong  from  misinformation,  but  the 
great  heart  of  the  body  of  our  jieople  is  right.  We  have 
depraved  and  wicked  centres  of  population  in  some 
of  our  gi-eat  cities,  but  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  found 
in  these  rural  homes  and  in  these  village  and  towm 
populations  ;  and  in  these  safe  and  pure  c(nintry 
homes  throughout  our  land  there  is  that  saving  grace 
tliat  will  always  keep  the  nation  upon  the  path  of 
honor  and  truth  and  safety." 

I  realize  that  these  brief  extracts  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  speeches  and  the  occasions  that 
called  them  forth,  as  the  specimen  brick  carried  to 
market  bears  to  the  house  which  the  man  who  car- 
ried it  had  for  sale.  I  trust,  however,  that  they  may 
suffice  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  the  praise  universally 
awarded  to  them  and  the  extraordinary  reputation 
they  have  won  for  their  author  are  well  deserved. 
A  careful  study  of  these  happy,  impromptu  addresses 
has  given  me  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
President,  and  increased  my  appreciation  of  the  man, 
as  thej'  reveal  him.  I  have  not  lieen  able  to  refi'ain 
from  comparing  them  with  the  recent  utterances  of 
Eini)eror  William,  to  the  very  marked  disadvantage  of 
the  young  Kaiser.  In  them  President  Hairison  stands 
forth  before  us  as  a  wise  statesman,  a  thoughtful 
ruler,  a  sincere  patriot,  a  lover  of  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiful,  a  noble,  unselfish.  Christian  man. 

HIS  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  very  marked  characteristic  of  the  President  is  his 
strong  independence.  He  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  his  own  thinking  and  to  rely  upon  his 
own  rational  processes.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to 
criticise  him  as  being  egotistical  or  self-opinionated. 
He  is  simply  independent.  He  has  thought  pio- 
foundly  on  many  questions  and  has  formulated  not 
merely  a  theoretical  creed,  but  a  practical  working 
philosophy.  His  views  on  all  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  life — political,  religious,  ethical,  social — have 
been  formed  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  truth  and 
finding  a  basis  on  which  he  could  stand  and  work. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  believes  on  any 
question  that  has  seriously  engaged  his  attention,  and 
his  opinions  when  formed  are  not  only  professed,  but 
they  become  forceful  in  shaping  his  conduct.  No 
one  who  reads  his  speeches  or  state  papers,  or  talks 
with  him,  is  ever  at  a  loss  as  to  what  he  believes. 
The  clear  cut  thought  finds  expression  in  a  terse, 
forceful  sentence  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  inferred. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  suit  his  pliilosophy  to  cir- 
cumstances, he  attempts  to  bend  circumstances  to  his 
philosophy.  He  has  a  profound  faith  in  the  power  of 
truth  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  right.  He  hated 
slavery  and  believed  in  its  overthrow  while  it  was  yet 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  power.  He  loved  the  Union  and 
predicted  its  victory  when  its  enemies  were  proclaim- 
ing "  the  war  was  a  failure."      He  was  a  convert  to 
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the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
when  the  spoils  system  seemed  well-nigh  inseparable 
from  a  government  by  i^arties. 

HE  DOES  WHAT  HE  THINKS  IS  RIGHT. 

This  insight  into  principles,  and  this  faith  in  his 
OMTi  powers  of  reasoning  give  him  self-confidence 
and  prepare  liim  to  stand  alone,  if  necessary,  when  he 
has  reached  a  conclusion.  This  is  his  strength,  as  it 
is  the  strength  of  any  man  who  aspires  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  important  and  difficult  work.  When 
he  has  once  reached  a  conclusion  and  taken  a  position 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  move  him.  Men  sometimes 
go  to  him  to  ask  a  favor,  and,  perhaps,  find  his  mind 
already  made  \\\y  and  Ms  pui-pose  inflexible.  This  is 
not  a  popular  trait,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  him  seen  un- 
approachable or  disobliging  ;  but  it  is  a  very  valuable 
quaUty  in  a  ruler.  Men  know  where  to  find  him.  His 
well-knowm  views  on  the  silver  question  have  been 
great  safeguards  upon  which  the  business  world  has 
relied,  as  the  i)eople  of  Holland  rely  upon  the  impreg- 
nable dykes  that  keep  out  the  sea  and  protect  their 
homes  from  the  ravages  of  the  tempest. 

At  a  i)ublic  dinner  in  Chicago,  given  in  his  honor, 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  delivered  a  notable  addi'ess,  the  keynote 
of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  plu-ase  "  The  Republic 
is  Opportunity."  He  dwelt  very  forcibly  and  wisely, 
too,  upon  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  opportunity  afforded 
to  j'oung  men  in  the  repubhc,  and  appealed  to  ambi- 
tion as  the  prime  motive.  Without  criticising  either 
the  thought  or  its  author,  I  ventiu-e  to  suggest  that 
the  phrase  "The  Republic  is  Duty"  opens  a  line  of 
thought  that  appeals  not  to  ambition  for  success,  but  to 
a  desire  to  devote  one's  self  to  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  great  causes  ;  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  masses  ;  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
countr3\  This  higher  motive  I  believe  to  be  regnant 
in  the  heart  of  the  President.  He  has  cast  his  life 
into  the  scale  of  right,  and  seeks  in  all  possible  ways 
to  promote  justice. 

After  his  nomination  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  opposing  party,  Judge  Thurman,  is  reported  as 
saying : 

"  I  know  Mr.  Harrison  very  well.  I  have  met  him 
at  the  bar  and  elsewhere.  He  is  an  able  man  and  an 
equity  laA\wer,  accustomed  to  probing  a  question  to 
the  bottom  to  ascertain  on  which  side  truth  lies.  If 
he  becomes  President  some  of  those  now  shouting  for 
him  Mill  be  disappointed.  They  -will  not  find  him 
subject  to  their  wishes.  He  wall  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right." 

PRESIDENTIAL  PATRONAGE. 

The  vast  patronage  which  is  vested  in  the  President 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  great  embarrassment.  No 
conscientious,  thoughtful  man  can  wield  such  power 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  much  less  to  that  of  other 
people,  and  whatever  course  he  may  adopt  in  making 
appointments,  it  cannot  fail  to  subject  him  to  re- 
morseless criticism.  His  only  safe  way  is  to  deter- 
mine definitely  on  what  principle  a  disposition  of  the 
offices  shall  be  made,  and  then  rigidly  adhere  to  liis 
l)lan  and  take  the  consecpiences.  He  may  regard  the 
offices  as  personal  perquisites  and  try  to  distriljute 


them  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  n\imber  of  personal 
friends  ;  he  may  look  upon  them  as  political  spoils 
and  iise  them  so  as  to  promote  partisan  success,  or  he 
may  deem  them  a  great  trust,  sacred  to  the  public 
welfare,  wliich  is  the  view  that  President  Harrison 
takes.  While  this  power  is  nominally  a  presidential 
prerogative,  he  is  not  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  it. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  dispute  with  him 
the  right  of  naming  men  for  every  vacant  place, 
and  a  President  has  to  be  more  than  usually  strong^ 
to  resist  the  encroachments  that  are  made  upon  his 
prerogative. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  by  two  or  three  instances 
that  have  come  imder  my  own  observation  something 
of  what  the  Chief  Executive  has  to  undergo  in  this 
direction  :  An  executive  officer  who  has  the  api^oint- 
ment  of  a  number  of  important  employees  has  endeav- 
ored to  make  fitness  the  sole  test  of  appointment,  and 
has  suffered  accordingly.  Becaiase  he  refused  to  ap- 
point an  unfit  man  to  a  very  responsible  position  at 
the  urgent  request  of  a  Senator,  who  assured  him 
that  his  own  re-election  depended  somewhat  upon 
securing  this  appointment,  the  Senator  later  took  oc- 
casion in  the  Senate  to  personally  solicit  votes  in  op- 
position to  a  motion  to  place  the  salary  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  alluded  to  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
officials  of  the  same  rank,  and  secured  its  defeat  by  a 
majority  of  two.  On  another  occasion  this  same  ex- 
ecutive officer  had  dismissed  an  incompetent  employee. 
The  Senator  at  whose  instance  he  had  been  appointed 
came  into  the  office,  shook  his  fist,  and  said  with  gi-eat 
vehemence,  "  I  am  going  to  fight  you  ;  I  am  going  to 
fight  your  whole  administration.  I've  got  my  war 
paint  on,  and  I'm  going  to  fight  everything  you  do." 
The  Senator  never  forgave  him  his  independence,  and 
added  liis  negative  vote  on  the  increase  of  salary 
question.  These  are  mere  straws,  showing  the  way 
the  wind  blows ;  but  many  other  incidents  could  be 
related  indicating  that  any  executive  official  who  at- 
tempts to  pursue  an  independent  course  in  the  mak- 
ing of  appointments  must  suffer  for  it,  and  no  one,  of 
course,  to  so  gi-eat  a  degree  as  the  Chief  Executive, 
upon  whom  rest  burdens  in  comparison  with  which 
those  of  others  seem  very  light  indeed. 

THE  ARMY  OF  OFFICE  SEEKERS. 

The  pressure  for  public  office  is  simply  frightful. 
A  large  part  of  the  time  and  strength  of  Congress- 
men is  taken  up  in  office  brokerage.  Their  constit- 
uents are  remorseless  in  their  demands,  and  they 
gauge  a  member's  ability  and  iisefulness  largely  by 
the  number  of  appointments  he  can  secure.  The 
Members  thus  goaded  besiege  the  departments  or 
appeal  to  the  President.  The  spoils  system  that 
roots  itself  in  popular  clamor,  and  penetrates  the 
whole  body  politic,  concentrates  itself  in  the  execu- 
tive chamber,  and  the  President  is  absolutely  unable 
to  control  it.  He  must  yield  to  it  more  or  less ;  he 
cannot  help  it. 

Party  workers  in  the  varioiis  States  and  communi- 
ties have  their  "claims"  and  iirge  them  with  untir- 
ing persistency.  The  President  is  literally  beseiged 
by  an  army  of  office  seekers  who  try  1  o  accomplish  their 
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ends  by  every  available  means,  varj-ing  from  formal 
delegations,  and  recommendations  by  the  bushel,  to 
personal  solicitations  of  the  most  determined  and 
often  of  the  most  offensive  character.  I  can  bnt 
smile  when  I  recall  a  certain  woman  who  called  on 
me  to  say  that  she  had  helped  to  elect  President  Har- 
rison and  that  she  was  boiuid  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
reward.  "  You  may  just  as  well  give  it  first  as  last," 
she  reiterated,  "  for  they  call  me  the  Minnesota  Bliz- 
zard and  I  am  going  to  have  what  I  came  for  whether 
or  no."  The  President  has  met  this  responsibility  in 
an  able  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory  manner.  He 
has  had  before  him  all  the  while  as  a  prime  condition 
the  question  of  fitness.  The  men  he  has  chosen  for 
his  Cabinet,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  judges,  and 
other  high  officers,  have  abundantly  vindicated  his 
selection  by  the  character  of  their  services. 

MR.    HARRISON'S  METHOD  IN  APPOINTMENTS. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  for  any  man  to  ignore  the 
vital  fact  that  this  country  is  ruled  by  parties,  and 
that  party  organization  seems  for  the  present  essential 
to  its  welfare  and  progress.  While  this  is  so,  the 
President  cannot  ignore  his  party;  he  must  recognize 
it,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  work  within  party  lines. 
At  one  time,  when  local  managers  urged  him  to 
ap]ioint  a  certain  man  to  an  important  office,  he  said  : 
"No,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  appoint  him  ;  he  does  not 
represent  the  best  element  of  the  party.  Select  your 
best  man  and  I  "will  appoint  him."  This  was  done. 
The  President  is  the  head  and  leader  of  a  great  party 
in  whose  piinciples  he  heartily  believes,  a  party  which 
has  a  magnificent  record,  spanning  more  than  forty 
years  of  our  national  history.  He  naturally  thinks 
that  the  ascendancy  of  that  party  is  desirable,  and  he 
recognizes  that  its  distinctive  jmnciples  are  more 
likely  to  be  carried  out  if  the  chief  offices  of  the 
country  are  filled  by  its  representatives.  He  knows, 
too,  that  he  is  only  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  the  master — the  President  of  a  republic  and  not 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  or  the  Kaiser  of  an  empire. 

Soon  after  his  inatiguration  he  talked  over  the 
matter  quite  freely  with  me,  saj-ing  in  substance:  "  It 
will  not  do  for  me  to  ignore  the  party  in  appoint- 
ments ;  I  would  only  ruin  myself  and  the  party  too. 
I  cannot  confine  myself  to  personal  appointments,  for 
I  should  soon  exhaiist  ray  range  of  acquaintance  ;  I 
cannot  limit  myself  to  my  college  mates,  my  Presby- 
terian friends,  my  army  comrades,  my  Indianapolis 
neighbors,  or  my  fellow  citizens  of  Indiana.  I  must 
not  limit  mysolf  by  any  personal,  local  or  narrow  con- 
siderations of  any  kind  whatever.  The  coimtry  is 
great,  and  there  are  good  men  everywhere.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  I  cannot  fill  the  offices  from  my 
personal  knowledge." 

He  has  pursued  a  medium  course,  has  insisted  upon 
his  prerogative  to  appoint,  and  yet  has  gladly  ac- 
cepted suggestions  from  Senators  and  others ;  has 
made  fitness  the  test,  and  yet  has  recognized  that 
among  men  etpially  fit,  the  choice  might  rightfully 
turn  upon  other  considerations.  He  has  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  party  in  power,  and  yet  has  bestowed 


two  important  judgeships  and  several  other  high 
commissions  upon  Democrats.  He  has  weighed  care- 
fully the  conflicting  claims  of  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  different  factions  in  the  party,  and  yet 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  ignore  both  considerations  when 
the  public  good  seemed  to  require  it. 

HAS  HE  ADVANCED  REFORM? 

He  has  furthered  in  inany  ways  the  cause  of  Civil 
Service  Reform.  He  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  fearless  advocates,  and  has  sup- 
ported the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the 
law.  He  has  advanced  the  cause  by  a  classification  of 
the  Indian  Service,  including  under  the  rules  over 
seven  Imndred  school  and  agency  employees  ;  has  in- 
cluded iinder  the  same  rules  the  employees  of  the 
Fish  Commission  ;  has  eliminated  politics  from  the 
administration  of  the  Navy  Yards,  and  has  provided 
for  the  promotion  of  clerks  in  the  dei)artments  at 
Washington  on  competitive  examination  and  for 
merit  alone.  He  has,  however,  wisely  recognized  that 
the  reform  movement  must  come  primarily  from  the 
people,  command  the  support  of  Congress,  and  be 
promoted  and  sustained  by  a  strong  public  sentiment. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  to  defend  all 
that  has  been  done  by  the  present  administration  in 
the  matter  of  removals  and  appointments.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  do  so,  even  if  I  felt  inclined. 
Besides,  I  am  an  unpractical  politician,  hoping 
earnestly  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  politics 
will  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  appointments. 
That  time  has  not  j-et  come,  however,  and  until  then 
any  President  must  make  the  best  of  the  sitiiation. 

I  sympatliize  fully  with  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
the  President  recently  in  speaking  of  the  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  his  desires.  He  said  in  effect : 
' '  We  can  only  do  our  beet,  and  endure  what  we  can- 
not cure.  We  must  •  bear  our  disappointment  and 
yet  smile."  At  another  time  he  said  :  "  I  believe  in 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  am  trying  to  advance  it,  but 
we  must  be  patient.  We  endanger  the  cause  itself 
by  attempting  to  promote  it  by  unwise  measures. 
We  must  imitate  a  wise  general,  advancing  into  the 
enemy's  country,  by  proceeding  cautiously  and  being 
siire  to  hold  all  the  ground  we  gain."  I  believe  that 
President  Harrison  has  shown  courage  and  good 
sense  in  his  management  of  the  vexed  and  compli- 
cated question  of  appointments.  He  has  lifted  the 
piiblic  service  to  a  higher  plane  than  he  found  it,  has 
vastly  aided  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  has  prepared 
the  way  for  a  still  further  extension  of  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  place  the  entire  civil  service  upon  a 
meritorious  and  non-partisan  basis. 

HIS  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 
The  President  is  very  happy  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions and  finds  solace  and  delight  in  his  home.  Mrs. 
Haii-ison  is  a  strong,  cultured  woman,  with  much 
dignity  and  natural  grace,  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  her  husband. 
In  their  first  plain,  simple  housekeeping  in  the  early 
days  in  Indianapolis  ;  in  the  later  years  of  increasing 
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prosperity,  Avhen  the  cottage  without  servants  had 
given  way  to  the  statelier  house,  and  now  in  dispens- 
ing with  ease  and  cordialitj^  the  very  liberal  hospital- 
ity of  the  White  House,  she  is  the  same  attractive, 
self-possessed,  thoughtful  and  gracious  woman,  a  fine 
tjiie  of  true  American  womanhood,  to  whom  those 
who  know  her  best  are  ever  most  strongly  attached. 
Alluding  to  her  recent  severe  illness,  the  Washington 
Post  has  the  foil  owing  appreciative  words : 
"  Apart  from  any  consideration  of  her 
position  as  the  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  a  lady  greatly  respected  and 
laeloved  on  account  of  her  personal  worth 
and  her  engaging  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington before  she  came  here  to  rule 
in  the  Wliite  House,  and,  while  that 
event  may  have  added  to  her  emi- 
nence, it  could  not  have  increased  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  her  former 
friends.  She  has  been  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  as  she  was  in  her  private  resi- 
dence both  here  and  at  Indianapolis,  the 
kind  and  gracious  lady,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  exj^onent  of  those  domestic 
virtues  which  the  American  peojjle  love 
to  see  exemplified  in  the  wives  of  their 
rulers.  Under  her  general  swaj'  the 
Wliite  House  has  been  made  to  set  forth 
all  that  is  most  beavitif  ul  and  sacred  in 
the  home.  She  has  vouchsafed  us  the 
spectacle  of  a  happy  home  and  united 
family,  gathered  around  a  virtuous 
hearth  and  maintaining  the  simple, 
wholesome  and  tender  observances  which, 
in  the  rich  as  in  the  poor,  in  the  lofty  as 
in  the  humlile,  are  the  true  and  only 
conditions  of  content.  Without  conceit 
or  ostentation,  as  the  devoted  daughter, 
vriie  and  mother,  whom  every  woman  in 
the  land  may  imitate,  she  has  filled  the 
high  place  to  which  she  has  been  called 
and  made  it  more  than  ever  an  object  of 
the  nation's  atlmiration." 

Her  father,  the  venerable  Dr.  Scott, 
now  94  j-ears  of  age  and  still  sprightly, 
makes  his  home  with  her,  and  forms  a 
very  interesting  figure  in  the  family 
circle.  The  President's  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  McKee,  spends  much  of  her  time 
in  Washington,  although  her  home  is  in 
Boston,  and  is  her  mother's  ti'usted  and 
most  efficient  assistant  in  her  arduous 
duties,  being  every  where  in  social  circles 
a  very  welcome  and  favorite  guest.  Rus- 
sell HaiTison,  the  President's  only  son,  de- 
sci-ibes  himself  as  the  "  buffer  of  the  administration, 
bxit  submits  good  naturedly  to  the  many  flings  which 
a  partisan  press  has  in  store  for  him.  The  little  Ben- 
jamin HaiTison  McKee  and  his  baby  sister,  Mary 
Lodge  McKee,  are  naturalh'  great  pets  witli  the 
President,  and  return  his  grandfatherly  affection 
with  a  childish  abandon  that  forms  a  refreshing 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state,  which  under 
such  gentle  influences  for  the  time  being  ' '  fold 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  .steal 
away." 


HIS  ORDINARY  HOME  LIFE. 

The  President  sjiends  as  much  time  as  he  can  in 
the  midst  of  these  quiet  iileasures,  and  keeps  uji  so  far 
as  possible  the  simple  habits  that  have  always  char- 
acterized his  home  life,  invoking  a  blessing  at  the 
table  and  maintaining  family  worship.  I  have  no 
right  to  pry  into  the  privacy  of  any  household,  and 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  that  of  the 


MRS.    BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

President,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  curtain  dra\vn  aside  a  little 
that  they  may  have  a  glimpse  of  the  family  life  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  immortal  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  poet  Burns  of  the  "  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night  ■'  does  not  reveal  anything  sweeter  or 
lovelier  than  the  home  life  of  the  White  House,  and  it 
was  out  of  the  full  richness  of  his  own  delightful  ex- 
perience that  the  President  could  speak  of  home  as  he 
c'id  in  a  speech  at  Palestine,  Texas,  April  18,  1891  : 
"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  come  this  fresh  morning 
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into  this  j?reat  State — a  kingdom  without  a  king-,  an 
empire  witht);;t  an  emperor,  a  State  gigantic  in  pro- 
portions and  matchless  in  resoiirces,  with  diversified 
industries  and  infinite  capacities  to  sustain  a  tre- 
mendt)us  pojinlation  and  to  bring  to  every  home 
where  indnsti'v  abides  prosperity  and  comfort.  Siich 
homes,  I  am  sure,  are  represented  here  this  morning — 
the  American  home,  where  the  father  abides  in  the 
respect  and  the  mother  in  the  dee])  love  of  the  chil- 
dren that  sit  about  the  fireside  :  where  all  that  makes 
\is  good  is  taught  and  the  first  rudiments  of  obedience 
to  law,  of  orderly  relations  one  to  another,  are  put 
into  the  young  minds.  Out  of  this  comes  social  order; 
on  this  rests  the  secui-ity  of  our  country.  The  home 
is  the  training  school  for  American  citizenship.  There 
we  learn  to  defer  to  others  ;  selfishness  is  siippressed 
by  the  needs  of  those  aboxit  us.  There  self-sacrifice, 
love,  and  willingness  to  give  ourselves  for  others,  are 
born." 

At  his  home  in  Indianapolis  the  President  was  an 
ofncer  in  the  church,  a  regular  attendant  upon  its 
Ger\T[ce«,  and  an  acceptable  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Since  entering  upon  his  exhausting  labors  as 
President,  he  has  necessarily  given  up  for  the  time 
being  his  church  work,  but  not  his  habit  of 
church  going.  He  attends  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  and  is  always  an  attentive  and  appre- 
ciative listener.  Sunday  is  observed  in  all  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  but  nowhere  more  strictly  than  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  When  a  fire  which  had 
occurred  on  the  preceding  day  had  so  injured  the 
church  where  he  worships  as  to  render  the  usual  serv- 
ices impracticable,  I  called  at  the  White  House  on 
Sunday  morning  to  invite  the  President  to  occupy  my 
pew  in  another  church  ;  but  when  I  asked  the  door- 
keeper if  I  could  see  him,  he  replied  verj'  hesitatingly 
that  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  very  unusual  for  any 
one  to  call  on  Sunday. 

HIS   WARMHEARTEDNESS. 

A  criticism  sometimes  made  upon  him  is  that 
he  lacks  cordiality,  is  wanting  in  magnetism,  is 
reticent,  is  unresponsive,  even  cold.  There  is  doubt- 
less foundation  for  some  of  this  criticism,  and  in  esti- 
mating his  character  we  must  give  whatever  weight  at- 
taches to  it.  Social  power,  sua\T.ty  of  manner,  geniality, 
facility  for  turning  from  business  to  social  intercourse, 
readiness  to  say  pleasant  little  notliings  to  any  caller 
under  any  circumstances,  eagerness  to  impress  upon 
pirblic  men  the  conviction  that  he  is  extremely  glad  to 
see  them,  and  is  always  ready  to  serve  them,  are 
qualities  very  desirable  indeed  to  one  who  seeks  popu- 
larity and  \\'ishes  to  be  recognized  by  everybody  as 
verj'  companionable  ;  and  these,  it  must  be  granted. 
President  Hamson  does  not  jjossess.  That  quality 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  called  "  a  hale  fellow 
well  met "'  is  wanting  in  his  make  up,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  calling  him  "one  of  the  boys,"  or  of 
clapping  him  on  the  slumlder  and  addressing  him  in 
familiar  tenns.  All  this  may  be  true,  however,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  detracting  from  his  inher- 
ent worth  or  his  eminent  ability. 

It  is  not  tnie,  though,  in  any  sense,  that  he  is  a  cold 
man,unsymx)athetic,unappreciative  of  or  even  indiffer- 
ent to  the  abilities  of  other  men,  or  that  he  fails  in  any 


degree  to  recognize  his  own  obligation  to  the  signal 
ability  of  his  associates  and  co-workers  in  the  party. 
He  takes  great  satisfaction  in  choosing  the  most  com- 
petent men  that  he  can  find  for  responsible  positions, 
and  one  of  the  things  for  which  history  will  give 
him  special  credit  is  the  character  of  the  men  he  has 
called  to  public  station,  and  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted weighty  responsibilities. 

He  has  a  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  and  when- 
ever occasion  calls  for  the  exi)ression  of  this  tender- 
ness, he  is  never  found  wanting.  When  the  great 
calamity  came  upon  the  family  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  be- 
reaved circle,  and  one  of  the  last  to  withdraw.  When 
Secretary  Blaine  was  ill  and  in  sorrow  he  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  house,  expressing  sjTnpathy  and 
giving  encouragement.  When  Secretary  Windom 
fell  dead  in  New  York  it  was  the  President  who 
broke  the  sad  news  to  the  stricken  widow,  and  dur- 
ing Secretarj'  Foster's  illness  he  again  and  again 
visited  his  bedside,  urging  him  to  lay  aside  the  cares 
of  office  and  seek  some  place  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

Only  those  who  do  not  know  President  Harrison 
will  charge  him  with  coldness.  It  is  true  he  is  not 
effusive  in  his  demonstrations  of  affection.  He  does 
not  gush  and  bubble  over  with  feigned  feeling.  He 
does  not  always  express  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
heart.     Coldness  is  in  the  manner,  not  in  the  man. 

HIS   RENOMINATION. 

The  character  of  the  President  has  been  still  further 
revealed  in  the  circumstances  that  culminated  in  his 
renomination.  During  the  first  two  years  and  a  half 
of  his  administration  he  seemed  to  have  little  thought 
or  care  about  a  second  term,  and  he  declares  :  "  I  have 
never  in  any  case  suggested,  much  less  demanded, 
personal  loyalty.  As  I  have  had  light  and  strength  I 
have  tried  to  discharge  my  duties  for  the  public 
good." 

Six  months  ago,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
of  nominating  Mr.  Blaine,  President  Harrison  showed 
little  interest  and  no  anxiety  whatever.  It  was  under- 
stood among  his  friends  that  he  would  enter  into  no 
scramble  for  the  office,  and  that  if  Mr.  Blaine  desired 
the  nomination  and  the  people  wished  to  give  it  to 
Mm  he  woitld  cheerfully  step  aside. 

After  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  his  letter  of  Febniary  6, 
saying  that  his  name  would  not  go  before  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  turned  spontaneously  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  without  announcing  himself  a  candidate  or  tak- 
ing pains  to  secure  delegates  or  have  them  instructed 
for  him,  he  accepted  the  situation,  and  expected  to  be 
nominated  without  serious  opposition. 

He  was  surprised,  as  everj'body  else  was,  at  the 
sudden  outburst  of  the  Blaine  enthusiasm  just  before 
the  convention,  at  the  precipitate  retirement  of  Mr. 
Blaine  from  the  Cabinet,  and  at  the  furioiis  assault 
made  upon  his  own  candidacj'.  But  although  Mrs. 
Harrison  lay  critically  ill ,  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  her  bedside,  he  betrayed  no  nervousness  and 
never  for  a  moment  lost  his  self -poise  or  allowed 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  uttering  a  word  unbe- 
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fitting  his  character,  his  position,  or  the  occasion.  He 
remained  calm,  dignified,  patient  and  confident. 

The  contest  that  arose  was  not  of  his  seeking  ;  it 
was  thrust  upon  him  with  startling  suddenness,  and 
he  met  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  extort  praise  even  from 
his  opponents.  He  showed  himself  a  magnificent 
leader,  and  he  conquered  not  by  shrewdness  or  smart- 
ness, but  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  excellence  of 
his  administration  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 
When  his  friends  at  Minneapolis  were  disposed  to 
resent  what  they  thought  were  objectionable  attacks 
and  methods  used  by  the  anti-administration  party,  he 
telegraphed  them,  "  Stand  firm,  but  throw  no  bricks," 
and  this  had  at  once  the  desired  peacefiil  effect. 
When  the  contest  was  ended  there  were  no  woimds 
to  heal. 

When  the  news  of  his  renomination  was  carried  to 
Mm  he  was  suiTounded  by  Cabinet  officials,  personal 
friends  and  newspaper  men.  He  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  composure,  accepted  congratula- 
tions gracefiilly,  and  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 
with  some  effort,  but  without  any  show  of  egotism 
or  self -consciousness,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a 
speech  fiom  the  newspaper  men,  who  stood  before 
him  wdth  notebook  and  pencil,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
course with  newspaper  men.  It  has  been  mostly  at 
arms-length,  except  on  a  few  occasions  of  this  kind  ; 
and  yet  some  of  you  know  that,  while  I  am  very 
averse  to  interviews,  my  door  has  always  been  open 
to  a  friendly  call  from  any  of  you,  and  any  informa- 
tion about  public  business  has  been  at  your  disposal. 

"  I  can  only  say,  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
has  brought  you  here,  that  the  first  thought  that  fills 
my  mind  is  one  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  gi"eat 
multitude  of  friends  who  have  in  this  way  and  divers 
other  ways  expressed  approval  of  very  conscientious, 
though  possibly  now  and  then  mistaken,  attempts  to 
serve  the  country  upon  Republican  lines.  I  claim  no 
other  credit  than  that  of  having  attempted,  without 
sparing  myself  as  to  labor,  to  discharge  these  public 
duties  conscientiously.  I  cannot  expect  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  to  think  I  have  been  on  right  lines  al- 
ways ;  and  yet  it  has  been  very  gi-atifying  to  me  to 
know  that  many  things  have  secured  the  approval  of 
my  political  opponents.  I  have  been  filled  with  the 
thought  that  this  country  was  coming  to  an  epoch 
when  the  fiag  and  the  things  that  it  symbolizes  will 
be  upon  a  still  higher  plane  than  now,  and  when  our 
influence  among  the  po>vers  of  the  earth  will  be  en- 
larged wisely  and  yet  energetically. 


"  I  have  a  sincere  love  for  all  our  people.  I  exclude 
no  section.  I  take  into  my  affection  and  respect  all 
the  States  and  all  our  people.  In  entering  upon  this 
campaign  I  shall  do  so  without  malice  toward  any 
one.  I  think  I  have  sometimes  been  suspected  of 
being  very  little  of  a  politician  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  never  drawn,  inside  my  party,  personal  lines.  I 
have  tried  to  treat  every  one  with  that  respect  to 
which  his  station  entitled  him,  and  I  have  never  in 
any  case  suggested,  much  less  demanded,  personal 
loyalty  from  anybody.  I  have  asked  of  all  public 
officers  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  I  have 
felt  great  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  every  deserving  friend  ;  but  I  have  insisted 
that  I  did  not  disparage  those  I  could  not  appoint  to 
place.  As  I  have  had  light  and  strength  I  have  tried 
to  discharge  my  duties  for  the  public  good. 

' '  I  thank  you  all  for  man>  evidences  of  your  kind- 
ness. I  wish  also  to  express  my  thanks  with  a  heart 
that  overflows  with  gratitude  to  the  faithful  body  of 
friends  who  have  been  so  solicitous  in  my  behalf,  and 
more  than  that,  to  that  great  body  of  well-disposed, 
order-loving,  patriotic  Americans  who  have  always 
and  everywhere  received  me  kindly." 

THE  MAN  GREATER  THAN  THE  OFFICE. 
The  exalted  position  which  President  Harrison  oc- 
cupies challenges  attention,  but  when  attention  is 
aroused  it  is  soon  found  that  the  man  himself  is  great. 
No  one  has  ever  filled  the  Presidency  with  more 
efficiency.  He  has  met  promptly  and  ably  every  de- 
mand that  has  been  made  upon  him,  and  has  given 
ample  evidence  of  the  possession  of  an  immense  fund 
of  reserve  power.  Industrious,  painstaking,  con- 
scientious, he  has  devoted  himself  vdth  unwearied 
zeal  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
Listening  patiently  and  appreciatively  to  counsel, 
criticism  and  suggestion,  he  has  learned  from  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  then  with  a  steady  purpose  to  do 
his  duty  he  has  foi-med  his  own  opinions  and  fol- 
lowed his  ovm  convictions.  A  Christian  without 
bigotry  ;  a  patriot  without  sectionalism  ;  a  statesman 
without  narrowness  ;  a  politician  without  bitterness  ; 
a  soldier  without  vanity  ;  a  popular  leader  without 
vulgarity,  he  stands  before  the  world  as  a  typical 
American.  Faithful  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  party, 
devoted  to  his  country  and  mindful  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  God,  he  has  discharged  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  offices  in  the 
world  in  such  manner  as  to  vdn  for  himself  lasting 
renown,  for  his  high  office  increased  reverence,  and 
for  his  country  a  higher  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 


RUSSIA'S  CONFLICT  WITH   HUNGER. 


BY  W.    C.    EDGAR. 

COMMISSIONER  TO   RUSSIA    FOR  THE   MILLERS'   RELIEF   MOVEMENT. 


THE  Re\t;ew'  of  Reviews  has  so  consistently  and 
faithfully  encouraged  the  various  Russian  Re- 
lief movements  which  have  been  inaugurated  in 
America,  and  has  rendered  such  gi-eat  assistance  to 
the  work  of  collecting  subscriptions,  by  its  timely 
and  favorable  references  to  the  subject,  that  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  cannot  fail 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  it.  When  nuuors  were  rife 
that  the  reports  of  the  famine  were  exaggerated,  that 
American  aid  was  neither  needed  nor  welcome,  and 
that  those  who  contributed  would  find  their  well- 
intended  gifts  either  declined  or  misapplied  when 
they  finally  reached  Russia,  The  Review  of  Reviews 
did  much  to  counteract  their  effect,  and  by  its  oppor- 
tune help  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  relief.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  satisfaction 
to  the  readers  of  this  joiimal  to  have  the  assurance 
of  one  who  has  personally  visited  the  land  ' '  where 
the  famine  and  the  fever  wear  the  heart  and  waste 
the  body,"  that  the  sorrowful  condition  of  that  por- 
tion of  Russia  has  not  been  exaggerated ;  and  it  is 
due  those  who  have,  through  these  columns,  become 
interested  in  the  subject  that  they  should  be  told 
something  of  the  present  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
peasants,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  of  an  American 
who,  while  he  may  err  from  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage and  from  lack  of  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
I)eople,  may  at  least  claim  to  have  told  the  truth  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  be  a  judge  of  it. 

THE   FA>nNE    AS   A    WAR. 

To  me,  the  nearer  I  approached  the  famine  dis- 
tricts the  more  the  stiiiggle  in  which  the  best  and 
wortliiest  of  Russians  are  now  engaged  likened  itself 
to  a  war.  In  that  war,  happily,  America  has  been 
able  to  render  some  slight  assistance  to  her  old  ally, 
sore  pressed  as  she  is  by  the  combined  armies  of 
which  starvation  captains  one  and  tphus  the  other. 
The  battlefield  whereon  this  conflict  wages  consists  of 
eighteen  goverimaents,  in  which  the  crops  have  failed. 
These  are  located  in  what  is  ordinarily  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  Russia.  They  have  a  population  of  about 
thirty-six  millions  of  people,  of  whom  nearly  or  quite 
twenty  millions  have  been  assisted  through  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  are  in  a  more  or  less  destitute  con- 
dition to-day — a  condition  not  only  unspeakably 
mournful  on  account  of  shortage  of  food,  but  rapidly 
becoming  more  distressing  l)y  reason  of  the  spz'ead  of 
those  dread  disea.ses  which  inevitably  follow  close  upon 
the  heels  of  a  famine — tj-phus,  scurvy  and  smallpox. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ITS  PROBABLE  COST, 

To  arrive  at  the  full  force  of  the  enemy  with  which 
Russia  is  now  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
let  us  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing twenty  millions  of  i)eople  from  January  to  Jidy, 
seven  months  (although  actually  systematic    relief 


COtINT  VORONTSOFF  DASKOFF,  EXECUTIVE  HEAD  OP 
THE  CZAREWITCH'S  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 

began  in  October  and  nuist  continue  until  August,  at 
least).  The  average  amount  given  to  each  person  by  the 
government  relief  is  a  pood  of  rye  bread  per  month  ; 
estimated  average  cost,  one  rouble  forty  kopecks  (sev- 
enty cents)  per  month,  or  nine  roubles  eighty  kopecks 
($4.90)  for  the  period  named.  This  for  the  total  number 
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needing  assistance  amounts  to  196,000,000,  roubles,  saj' 
$98,000,000.  Such  a  sum  would  approximate!}"  repre- 
sent what-  it  has  cost  the  Russian  government  to  main- 
tain its  present  Zemstvo  relief  system  for  seven  montlis 
only,  hut  it  must  be  practically  given  for  almost  ten 
months.  To  this  must  be  added  the  siims  spent  for 
auxiliary  relief  work  l)j-  the  landed  proprietors,  pri- 
vate and  special  committees  and  others,  who  take  up 
the  labor  of  helping  the  distressed  where  the  gov- 
ernment leaves  off,  and  devote  their  energies  to  car- 
ing for  the  verj'  old  and  yoimg,  the  intirm  and  the 
sick,  to  maintaining  the  peasants'  horses  during  the 
winter,  to  providing  food  for  the  infants,  and  to  fur- 
nishing nurses,  doctors  and  hospital  supplies.  When 
all  this  has  been  taken  into  consideration  and  the  time 
during  which  relief  is  given  is  extended,  as  it  prop- 
erh-  should  be,  to  include  the  month  of  August,  a 
careful  and  modei-ate  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  famine  to  all  concerned  in  relieving  it  will  place 
the  figures  at  nearly  or  qiiite  $200,000,000.  whereas 
the  total  direct  and  indirect  loss  to  the  Empire  occa- 
sioned by  this  unparalleled  calamity  would  swell  tliis 
appalling  total  to  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  double  that 
amount.  In  considering  this  enormous  sum,  one  can, 
perhaps,  obtain  some  slight  idea  of  the  tremendous 
effort  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  peasants  in  these 
governments  alive  until  the  next  liarvest,  and  com- 
prehend the  great  odds  against  which  Russia  and  her 
people  are  so  manfully  and  earnestly  contending. 

WHY  RUSSIA    W^AS    UNPREPARED. 

Had  the  government  understood  the  true  and  exact 
condition  of  the  peasants  early  last  season,  it  woiild 
have  been  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  by 
which  it  shortly  found  itself  confronted.  As  it  was, 
hunger  was  abroad  in  the  fields  even  before  the  pros- 
pect of  its  appearance  began  to  be  discussed  in  the 
cities.  By  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  it  was 
kno^^^l  as  early  as  last  June  that  the  crops  were  a 
complete  failure,  that  supplies  were  exhausted,  and 
that  famine  was  inevitable.  Unforttmateh',  those 
best  informed  on  the  subject  were  not  consulted. 
Some  of  the  Petersburg  officials  may  have  known  the 
trutli,  but  as  the  news  was  bad  they  were  much  too 
polite  to  tell  it  to  the  Emperor.  A  vague  rumor, 
however,  came  up  through  Moscow  and  went  over 
the  magnificent  railway  which  runs  to  the  capital,  to 
the  effect  that  gaunt  Inmger  was  already  beginning 
to  show  itself  among  the  peasants.  This  the  politi- 
cians ignored.  The  "  Chinovniks,"  those  excellent  ag- 
riculturists who  occupy  salaried  positions  and  are  far 
removed  from  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  claimed  to 
know  more  about  the  condition  of  the  people  than 
those  wlio  went  about  among  them  did,  and  they  pro- 
nounced everything  quite  satisfactory  and  continued, 
as  usiial,  to  draw  their  pay  and  look  pleasant.  Then 
a  special  investigation  was  ordered,  biit  the  report 
was  still  that  everything  was  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. 

Quite  naturally,  the  reports  being  favorable,  the 
government  proceeded  to  collect  its  taxes,  needing 
money,  as  most  governments  do.     Then  came  the  rub. 


The  taxes  could  not  be  paid,  because  there  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  wherewith  to  pa}"  them.  Like  an 
overworked  horse  pulling  an  overloaded  wagon,  the 
peasant  could  simply  go  no  further,  and  threats  and 
persuasions  could  not  move  him  to  do  impossibilities. 
This  was  embarrassmg  to  the  politicians  in  Peters- 
Inirg.  They  knew  that  the  tax  collectors  miist  be  to 
blame,  and  so  they  ordered  harsh  measures  to  be 
used.  Ivan  Ivanovitch  was  docile  and  patient  and 
long-suffering,  but  ha\'ing  no  grain  he  could  pay  no 
tax.  I  fear  that  in  some  districts  aboiat  this  time 
horses  were  taken  and  sold,  and  cows  were  saciificed, 
but  still  the  taxes  came  not,  thoiigh  the  collectors 
labored  and  the  Chinovniks  used  bad  language. 
Then  suddenly  the  government  awoke  and  bestiiTed 
itself.  The  Emperor  looked  into  the  matter  and  sent 
honest  men  mto  the  interior  who  made  an  honest  re- 
port. By  this  time,  it  was  late.  The  cunning  and 
astute  grain  biiyer  knew  the  sitiiation  early  in  the 
season.  Foreseeing  trouble,  lie  bought  quickly  and 
exported  industriously".  There  were  not  ships  enough 
to  caiTy  the  grain  which  he  hurried  out  of  Rus.sia. 
A  Riga  shipper  told  me  that  in  foiirteen  days  during 
last  autumn  they  exported  more  fi-om  this  port  than 
in  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  Wliile  Ave  in 
America  marveled  at  Russia's  tremendous  grain 
movement,  and  imagined  that  it  meant  the  harvesting 
of  an  miusually  good  crop,  the  Russian  factor  knew 
better  and  foresaw  the  inevitable  end,  realizing  per- 
fectly that  the  tremendous  amounts  of  grain  going 
out  came  not  from  the  stores  of  surplus  (for  there 
were  none),  but  from  the  very  food  necessarj"  to  keep 
the  peasant  from  starvation. 


HXJNGER  BREAD  FROM   THE   FAiUNE  DISTRICT. 

Then  came  the  Imperial  ukase  forbidding  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  and  oats  after  three  days,  and  of 
rye  after  fourteen  days.  By  this  time,  there  was 
little  left  in  the  interior  and  not  much  in  the  seaports. 
Starvation  had  arrived  among  the  people.  The  wolf 
was  not  only  at  the  door,  but  he  was  inside  the  hut 
gnaAA-ing  at  the  \-itals.  Still  the  pohticians  blustered 
and  denied,  and  palavered  at  Petersburg,  but  the 
Emperor  was  past  being  imposed  upon.  As  yet  but 
few  measures  for  reUef  had  been  adopted,  save  the  for- 
bidding  of   exports.     Cold    weather  arrived,  and  a 
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T)lack  and  bitter  -winter  set  in  amid  intense  suffering 
among  the  peasants.  People  who  know  the  truth 
began  to  open  soup  kitchens  and  organize  to  fight  the 
famine. 

VIGOROUS  MEASURES  AT  LENGTH   ADOrTED. 

Then  the  government  finally  declared  open  war  on 
Imnger,  and  adopted  measures  whieh,  though  late, 
were  thorough  and  vigoroiis.  A  special  Relief  Com- 
mittee was  organized  by  the  Emperor  himself,  of 
which  the  heir  apparent,  the  Caesarewich  was  made 
president,  and  Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff  vice-presi- 
dent and  executive.  Among  other  things,  this  com- 
mittee was  given  power  to  transport,  free  of  charge, 
grain  or  other  supplies  for  the  peasants,  over  all  Rus- 
sian railways.  Moreover,  such  shipments  were  to 
take  precedence  over  all  other  freight.  Extra  passen- 
ger trains  over  many  roads  were  taken  off  and  the 
passenger  traffic  handled  by  as  few  trains  as  possible, 
in  order  to  afford  gi-eater  facilities  for  a  movement 
extraordinary  of  Russian  grain  ;  a  movement  from 
the  seaports  to  the  interior. 

The  government  granted  special  financial  aid  to  the 
peasants  through  their  Zemstvos  or  district  com- 
munes. Money  was  loaned  the  Zemstvos,  with  which 
bread  or  its  eqmvalent  in  grain  was  bought  and  given 
to  the  peasants.  Each  A-illage  furnished  to  the  Zemski 
Natchalnik  of  the  district  a  list  of  its  landholders 
and  their  families.  Each  member  of  the  village 
agreed  for  himself  and  his  fellows  to  return  this  help 
from  a  future  crop.  The  food  was  not  given  to  the 
people,  but  loaned.  Naturally,  the  borrowers  being 
each  and  all  liable  for  the  loan,  included  in  their  lists 
only  those  who,  being  landowners  and  workers,  could 
be  expected  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  repay  their 
share  of  the  loan ;  this  left  out  of  the  calculation  the 
very  old  and  the  very  young,  also  the  widows  and 
those  who  from  various  causes  had  no  interest  in  the 
commune's  land  and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  aid  in  liquidating  the  joint  debt.  These  constitut- 
ing quite  an  element  in  each  village,  it  was  left  to 
them  either  to  starve  or  exist  on  charity.  At  the 
most  the  Zemstvo  could  issue  only  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  r3'e  per  day  to  each  able-bodied  man  or 
woman.  In  some  months  they  did  not  do  nearly  as 
well.  Frequently  the  supply  for  the  month  was  de- 
voured in  two  weeks  and  two  starving  weeks  followed 
unless  private  aid  came  to  the  rescue.  Beside  this, 
the  names  on  the  Kst  were  and  still  are  subject  to 
monthly  revi.sion  by  the  Zemski  Natchalnik,  who  cor- 
rected them  as  he  thought  advisable.  This  official  is 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  presides  over  a 
specified  district  or  coxmtj'.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  beyond  that  he  possesses 
authority  to  act  which  gives  him  no  small  amount  of 
power.  If  this  Zemski  Natchalnik  happened  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  heart  and  bowels  of  compas.sion,  he  acted 
fairly  toward  the  people  and  gave  them  all  the  help  that 
he  consistently  could.  If,  as  occasionally  happened, 
he  was  a  mere  ' '  Chinovnik  "  or  placeholder,  who  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  .state  of  those  whom  he  was 
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supposed  to  look  after,  he  eliminated  from  the  list  the 
names  of  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  these  unfortu- 
nates, as  far  as  the  aid  from  the  government  is  con- 
cerned, went  hungry.  The  element  of  personality 
enters,  therefore,  very  greatly  into  the  relief  of  the 
Zemstvo  through  the  Zemski  Natchalnik.  When  he 
is  a  humane  and  an  honest  man,  all  goes  as  well  as 
could  be  expected ;  but  when  he  is  careless  or  a 
drunkard,  woe  comes  among  the  villagers.  I  heard 
of  a  case  where  a  Zemski  Natchalnik  became  intoxi- 
cated and  revised  the  lists  so  ruthlessly  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  given  from  private  sources  half 
the  village  would  have  starred  to  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  scheme  of  giving  help  through 
the  Zemstvo  was  not  bad  when  it  was  conscientiously 
carried  out,  but  meantime,  even  with  this  aid  admin- 
istered honestly  and  carefully,  there  remained  the 
surplus  population  to  be  taken  care  of,  not  to  men- 
tion the  preservation  of  the  horses,  so  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  future  crop,,  and  the  care  of  the  t>7)hus 
and  smalbjox  patients. 
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AUXILIARY  PRIVATE  AID. 

Here  is  wnere  the  private  help  given  by  the  landed 
proprietors  and  their  allies  and  outside  helpers  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  destitute.  The  Zenistvo  may  be  said 
to  keep  from  starvation  (a  ponnd  of  black  bread  per 
diem  does  this  and  nothing  more)  the  man  who  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  coming  crop,  the 
mainstay,  prop  and  backbone  of  the  village,  the  dis- 
trict, the  province,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Empire  itself. 
This  is  done  by  tlie  loan  of  the  goverimaent  through 
the  Zemstvo  to  the  people. 

This  is  the  first  support  of  the  20,000,000  who  are 
being  helped  until  the  new  crop  arrives.  For  this 
purpose  the  Russian  government  has  devoted  150,- 
000,000  roubles  (say  $75,000,000).  There  begins  and 
ends  the  official  aid  of  the  government,  vdth  the  ex- 
ception of  that  given  by  the  board  of  public  works, 
It  may  be  designated  as  the  main  force  of  the  anti- 
famine  army. 

Where  the  Zemstvo  leaves  oS,  the  work  of  landed 
proprietors,  private  citizens,  relief  committees,  etc., 
begins,  and  here  and  in  this  direction  the  soup  kitch- 
ens, the  public  bakeries,  the  children's  food  depots, 
tlie  free  stables  for  peasants'  horses,  and  the  various 
imdertakings  organized  by  relief  committees,  Red 
Ci'oss  societies,  and  self-sacrificing  men  and  women, 
do  most  laudable  and  valuable  work. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    EX-SERF-OWNER. 

Long  before  the  government,  through  the  Zemstvo, 
began  work  on  its  system  of  supplying  food,  many  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  responsive  to  the  appeal  of 


their  former  dependents,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  breach  and  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
peasants  It  was  strange,  but  entirely  natural,  that 
the  ex-serf,  completely  overlookmg  the  line  of  civil 
functionaries,  which,  during  thirty  years  of  emanci- 
pation, had  been  organized  and  established  between 
him  and  his  ex-lord,  should  have  gone  directly  to  the 
latter  and  begged  for  assistance.  Illogically,  he 
claimed  protection  from  his  former  master  who  had 
long  been  freed  fiom  any  responsibility  save  a  moral 
one  toward  him,  and,  ignoring  all  legal  enactments, 
disdaining  all  the  fine  points  of  modern  changes  in 
the  relations  existing  between  the  two,  he  based  his 
claim  for  help  on  the  conditions  existing  for  Imndreds 
of  years  between  their  forefathers ;  saying  simply, 
"  We  are  your  people,  and  you  will  not  let  us  starve." 
It  is  only  bare  jiistice  to  the  landed  jiroprietors  to  say 
that  they,  as  a  rule,  were  not  insensible  to  this  call. 
Nearly  everj'  family  in  Russia  owning  estates  in  the 
famine  district  is  working  hard,  sacrificing  fortune 
and  sometimes  even  life  itself,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  peasants.  This  element 
makes  but  little  noise  over  its  work.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  heard  early  and  often  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi's soup  kitchens,  and  perhaps  the  impression  is 
quite  general  that  he  is  exceptional  among  his  class, 
in  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  relieve  distress.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  of  Count  Tolstoi's  wide 
literary  reputation,  more  American  relief  funds  have 
been  sent  to  him  than  to  any  other  single  Russian. 
While  this  is  quite  right,  still  Count  Tolstoi  was  not 
the  first  nor  is  he  by  any  means  the  only  Russian 
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nobleman  to  devote  his  time  and  money  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  hungry  peasants.  We  hear  of  the  Count's 
labors,  but  we  never  hear  of  tlie  many  others  who 
are  struggling  against  ti'emendoiis  odds  to  maintain 
their  pesisants  during  this  feai-ful  time  —  and  who, 
ha\Tiig  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  resources  of 
the  gi'eat  novelist,  are  receiving  no  oiitside  aid  in 
their  heroic  and  self-saci"ificing  work. 

The  substitution  for  the  old  and  nattiral  lord  of  the 
new  and  untried  official  who  came  as  a  salaried  rep- 
•resentative  of  aiithoritj',  without  knowledge  of  the 
history,  habits  or  instincts  of  the  peasants,  sometimes 
a  man  of  poor  character,  grasping  and  perhaps  cruel, 
imjiresses  one  as  an  experiment  which  exi)erience,  re- 
sulting as  a  climax  in  this  year's  misery  and  himger, 
proves  to  have  been  disastroiis. 

SYSTEM    OF    RELIEF    AND    AMOUNTS    EXPENDED. 

Governmental  aid  through  the  Zemstvo  is  the 
basis  of  all  work  being  done  in  the  famine-affected 
governments.  Next  in  importance  is  unquestionably 
the  help  of  the  landed  proprietors.  This  class  has 
done  more  than  all  the  rest  combined  (saving  the 
government  itself)  to  preserve  the  i)eoi)le  from  starva- 
tion. As  to  further  relief  measures,  and  the  sources 
of  support  upon  which  Russia  has  relied  to  fight 
hunger  and  disease,  we  may  properly  begin  where 
everything  in  Russia  begins — with  the  Emi)eror  him- 
self. It  is  undeniably  true  that  besides  taking  ener- 
getic meastires  through  governmental  channels  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  famine,  the  Emperor  has  per- 
sonallj'  set  an  excellent  example  to  his  people.  He  has 
given  to  the  relief  funds  one-half  his  inc^ome,  esti- 
mated at  five  million  roubles.  Not  being  an  extrava- 
gant man,  he  has  accumulated  some  i)rivate  wealth  ; 
of  this  he  has,  it  is  stated,  given  one-half  to  the  poor. 
All  court  balls,  dinners  and  official  entertainments 
have  been  discontmiied,  and  the  probable  expenses  of 
the  same  turned  into  relief  channels.  The  Empress 
has  also  given  generously  of  her  private  means. 

The  special  relief  committee  of  the  Caesarewich  is 
an  exceedingly  active  organization,  administered  by 
able  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  before  stated, 
is  Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff.  This  organization  has 
dispensed  for  the  support  of  the  peasants  over  12,- 
000,000  roubles  ($6,000,000). 

The  Russian  Benevolent  Association  has  done  good 
work  among  the  people.  The  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Moscow  are 
valuable  and  powerful  auxiliaries.  The  relief  organi- 
zation of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  is  a  branch  of 
the  latter  committee,  and  does  much  for  the  peasants. 
The  British- American  Church  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  of  \ise  in  distribiating  money  and  provisions  sent 
to  it,  the  most  of  which  ai)pears  to  come  from  Ameri- 
can sources.  The  American  relief  has  consisted  of 
the  cargoes  of  the  Misstniri,  Indiana,  Conemaugh  and 
TjTiehead,  the  value  of  which  in  Russia  would  be 
about  $625,000.  Minister  Charles  Emory  Smith  has 
received  and  distiibuted  about  $80,000,  so  that  the 
total  of  American  d(inati(ms  so  far  amounts  to  over 
$700,000,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
list  of  help  received  outside  of  Russia  herself.     The 


American  Consul-General,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crawfoi-d.  has 
also  received  and  distributed  some  money  sent  him 
from  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  which  I  can- 
not exactly  state.  Both  Minister  Smith  and  Consul- 
General  Crawford  have  done  all  they  could  to  help 
the  relief  movement  both  in  Russia  and  America. 

In  enumerating  the  varioiis  private  relief  measures 
one  miTst  not  foi-get  the  subscriptions  taken  through 
the  Russian  church,  which  probably  amoimt  to  a 
large  sum.  Madame  Novikoff's  splendid  work  in 
London  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  peasants  is  already 
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famous.  Another  relief  measure,  not  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  private  relief  becaiise  the  funds  come  from 
the  government,  is  that  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Works,  the  President  whereof  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Abaza, 
General  Annenkoff  being  the  executive.  This  com- 
mittee received  ten  million  roiibles  to  expend  on 
public  works,  upon  which  peasants  are  being  em- 
ployed. In  Libau  alone  three  thousand  men  from 
the  interior  have  been  at  work  under  direction  of 
this  imi)ortant  body.  Again,  two  lotteries  were  or- 
ganized, both  .of  wliich  netted  large  sums  for  the 
cause.     The  English  people  have  sent  some  money, 
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the  amount  not  definitely  kno\\ni  ;  this  has  come 
chiefly  through  the  English  church  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Included  under  the  list  of  English  aid  should  prop- 
erly come  the  splendid  achievement  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Quakers. 
These  good  i)eople,  as  usual,  were  promptly  heard 
fi'om  in  response  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity. 
They  sent  two  of  their  niimber,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Fox 
and  E.  W.  Brooks,  to  Russia  several  months  ago  to 
look  into  the  state  of  affairs  and  report.  Having 
made  a  tour  of  the  affected  pro\-Lnces.  the  result  of 
their  report  was  that  Mr.  Brooks  came  back  again 
and  distributed  $165,000  to  various  relief  organiza- 
tions and  private  indi%-iduals.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
is  the  amount  given  for  relief  purposes  by  the  British 
colony  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Mirrielees  and  Consul-General 
Medhurst  being  actively  interested  in  this  work. 

RELIEF  COMSnTTEEOFTHE  GRAND  DUCHESS  ELIZABETH. 

While  in  Moscow  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth. 
Although  it  was  Good  Friday,  many  of  the  ladies 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  relief  were  still  at 
their  posts.  A  large  public  building  had  been  given 
up  to  the  committee,  and  was  entirely  occupied  by 
the  various  departments  into  wliich  the  work  was 
subdivided.  Apart  from  the  general  relief  given  by 
this  committee,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  particu- 
lai-ly  worth}'  of  note  and  which,  it  appeared  to  me, 
might  be  extended  to  the  United  States  with  great 
advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
to  the  disti-essed  peasantry  and  aid  them  to  help 
themselves  in  this  time  of  want  and  hunger. 

In  an  upper  hall  of  the  building  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  committee  were  making  preparations 
to  hold  a  bazaar  or  fair,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
go  to  the  jieasants  themselves.  It  was  really  an  ex- 
change where  peasant-made  goods  could  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  makers.  To  one  who  had  a  vagiie 
idea  that  the  Russian  peasant  was  simply  a  farmer 
the  wonders  made  by  Ms  hands  (or  rather  her  hands, 
for  most  of  the  stuffs  were  made  by  women)  were 
overwhelming  in  varietj',  beauty  and  quaintness. 
Although  the  bazaar  would  not  be  ready  to  commence 
business  for  a  week,  I  was  kindly  given  a  private 
view  of  a  part  of  the  stock  about  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  shown  the  prices  asked  for  the  various 
articles.  Everything  was  hand-made  and  had  been 
shipped  direct  by  the  peasants  through  the  relief 
committees  of  various  districts  to  tliis  central  Mos- 
cow depot.  Each  article  had  a  tag  attached  to  it, 
sho-sving  whence  it  came  and  the  price  demanded  for 
it  by  the  maker.  It  was  the  object  of  this  committee 
to  help  these  peasant  workers  by  bringing  their  wares 
to  Moscow  and  offering  them  for  sale,  thus  giving 
the  people  the  benefit  of  a  larger  and  richer  mar- 
ket and  encouraging  them  to  help  themselves  as 
much  as  possible.  To  aid  this  excellent  work  the 
government  transports  such  articles  free.  Here  in 
heaps  and  piles  were  a  thousand  and  one  things  dear 
to  the  feminine  heart.  Curious  embroideries,  rugs, 
hangings,  linens,  cloths,  bead-work,  lUces,  curtains, 


dress  goods,  carved  wooden  and  'ivory  trinkets, 
lacquered  work,  curious  daggers  and  swords,  shoes, 
boots  and  slippers  hixuriant  in  ornamentations  of  red 
and  gold,  brocades,  bits  of  bronze,  silver  work,  pins, 
dresses,  peasants'  costumes,  and  a  bewildering  mass 
of  other  things  with  the  names  and  uses  of  wliich  a 
mere  man  is  not  familiar,  but  which  would  appeal 
to  the  other  sex  in  language  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Many  of  these  things  were  extremely  beautiful,  all  of 
them  were  curious,  most  of  them  useful,  but  of  the 
lot  there  was  hardly  an  article  which  was  not  dis- 
tinctly and  characteristically  Russian,  nor  was  there 
sho\vn  anything  which  was  not  the  result  of  long, 
patient  and  intelligent  work  by  peasant  hands.  The 
prices  attached  to  the  wares  were  extremelj',  almost 
absurdly  low,  but  even  at  these  figures  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  they  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
in  Moscow,  where  such  things  are  common  and  not 
especially  sought  after. 

I  said  to  the  lady  in  charge  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  expose  these  goods  for  sale  in  America  they  would 
bring  four  times  the  prices  here  realized  and  would  be 
quickly  disposed  of.  She  replied  that  she  wished  that 
the  Americans  could  send  for  some  of  the  stock,  and 
suggested  that  I  recommend  such  action,  adding  that 
there  was  any  amount  of  it  in  the  cotmtry,  that  the 
government  would  carry  it  free  to  the  Baltic  ports, 
and  that,  if  such  a  sale  could  be  secured,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  poor. 

I  am  confident  that  tliis  idea  could  be  carried  out  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  cause  by  the  charitably  in- 
clined women  of  our  counti-y.  Oiu*  Consul-General 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  will  very 
gladly  make  purchases  direct  fi-om  the  peasants  of 
articles  which  would  be  salable  in  America,  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funds  are  sent  him.  The  goods  so 
purchased  will  be  brought  to  the  Baltic  ports  free ; 
they  can  be  carried  to  America  fi'ee,  if  ordered  in 
time,  on  any  of  the  boats  which  are  bringing  relief 
flour  or  corn.  If,  however,  freight  be  paid  on  them 
from  the  Baltic  ports  to  the  United  States  the  original 
cost  is  so  low  that,  even  if  the  custom-house  officials 
in  New  York  demanded  duties  besides,  the  transaction 
would  not  be  at  all  hazardous.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  to  assist  the  peasants,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  exjjeriment  will  be  tried.  Cor- 
respondence to  this  end  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth, 
Moscow,  while  Mr.  Crawford,  as  said  above,  wiU  be 
glad  to  aid  and  assist  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  way  in  which  some  money  can  be  given  to 
the  aid  of  the  hungry  is  to  purchase  the  book  just 
issued  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  introduction  of  wliich 
in  America  arrangements  vriU  soon  be  made.  This 
album  consists  of  about  fifty  pages,  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  its  illustrations  are  by  some  of  Russia's 
leading  artists.  It  contains  autographs  of  the  princi- 
pal Russian  ^Titers,  appended  to  suitable  remarks 
upon  the  famine,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  The 
whole  is  issued  by  the  editors  of  one  of  the  leading 
Russian  journals,  by  whom  it  is  compiled.  It  will  be 
sold  in  America  at  $1.50  per  copy.    As  the  paper, 
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press  work,  printing,  binding,  engraving  and  editing, 
as  well  as  the  contributions  and  illustrations,  are 
given  free,  the  gross  returns  from  the  sale  of  this  at- 
tractive purelj-  Russian  volume  will  go  direct  to  the 
relief  fund. 

AN  EXAlVrPLE  OF   WELL-ORGANIZED  RELIEF. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  now  being  done  by 
some  of  the  landed  gentry  referred  to  I  will  give  the 
figiu-es  shown  me  by  the  representative  of  one  family, 
and  taken  from  liis  books.  In  his  district,  not  unu- 
sually large,  4,000  men  receive  bread  from  him  free 
and  to  2,000  it  is  sold  at  less  than  cost :  1,000  receive 
flour  at  less  than  cost  and  bake  their  own  bread  ;  850 
families  receive  fi-ee  coal  and  wood  ;  700  babies  are 
daily  fed  with  Nestle's  food ;    200  horses  have  been 


relief  began  in  November,  and  since  that  time  in  this 
neighborhood  had  been  to  each  person  as  follows  : 
For  November,  80  pounds  rye  ;  December,  80  pounds; 
January,  40  pounds  ;  February,  40  pounds  ;  March, 
50  pounds. 

The  system  of  relief  used  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  refer,  on  his  estate,  was  adopted  very  early.  He 
began  actually  before  the  Zemstvo,  and  his  first  step 
was  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  his  vil- 
lages. He  had  a  list  prepared  showing  all  the  pro- 
visions they  possessed,  and  a  complete  census  of  his 
territory  taken.  He  then  prepared  to  take  care  of 
those  who  needed  help,  imtil  the  next  harvest.  He 
brought  supplies  into  his  warehouses  and  appointed 
five  distributing  agents  in  as  many  villages,  opened 
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maintained  free  of  charge  during  the  season  when 
there  was  no  grass.  In  this  district,  or  rather  on  this 
particular  estate,  the  harvest  was  very  bad,  but  some 
few  potatoes  were  grown.  Besides  the  help  above 
named,  peasants  on  this  estate  were  permitted  to  go 
through  the  woods  free  and  pick  up  what  fuel  they 
could.  Here  the  country  is  naturally  treeless  and 
the  only  timber  there  is  consists  of  a  few  groves 
planted  by  the  proprietors  and  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  relief  ' 
was  in  addition  to  that  given  by  the  Zemstvo.  This, 
since  January,  has  been  issued  to  all  s(;uls  in  the 
family  except  children  tmder  two  years  old,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  time  it  had  been  given,  as  is  usual,  only 
to  the  active  workers,  those  who  were  participators  in 
the  commune  and  could  till  the  ground.    The  Zemstvo 


bakeries  and  baby-food  depots,  locating  them  as  con- 
veniently as  possible,  and  then  issued  printed  tickets 
calling  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  black  bread 
per  day,  and  had  them  distributed  to  such  heads  of 
families  as  needed  them. 

By  adopting  these  positive  and  energetic  measures 
early,  and  maintaining  his  system  without  stint  from 
October  until  August,  he  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  keep  the  people  in  fairly  good  shape,  providing 
the  Zemstvo  continued  its  monthly  distribution  and 
(lid  not  relax  its  efforts  or  cut  down  its  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution. While  the  harvest  in  this  neighborhood 
had  been  a  failure,  owing  to  the  early  adoption  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  relief  work,  faithfully  carried 
oTit,  no  one  had  died  of  hunger  nor  had  the  suffering 
been  so  great  as  in  many  other  places.      I  visited  tliis 
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particular  group  of  villages,  and  although  I  saw  them 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  al- 
though, as  above  stated,  the  suffering  had  not  been  so 
intense  here  as  elsewhere,  still  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  normal  condition  of  the  peasant, 
which  is  extremely  primitive  and  void  of  comfort, 
the  state  of  affairs  was  bad  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
pessimistic.  The  villages  were  bare  of  food,  the 
horses,  such  of  them  as  remained,  were  most  miser- 
able frames,  apparently  incapable  of  work,  and  it 
was  frightfully  obvious  that  the  peasants  were  living 
exclusively  on  the  allowance  of  bread  doled  out  to 
them  through  the  Zemstvo  and  the  landed  proprietor. 
Should  anj'thing  occur  to  interupt  this  hand-to-mouth 
siipply,  absolute  want  and  hunger  would  almost  im- 
mediately follow.  All  told,  the  average  receipt  of 
bread  per  soul  could  hardly  have  exceeded  a  pound 
and  a  half  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  only  to  main- 
tain life,  but  hardly  enough  to  give  strength  for 
work,  even  to  the  hardy  Rvissian  peasant,  wjao  can 
live  and  labor  on  next  to  nothing.  The  famine  was 
here  being  held  at  bay  ;  there  was  food  sufficient  to 
provide  against  actual  starvation,  but  the  margin 
was  not  very  gi'eat.  Nevertheless,  this  particular  pro- 
prietor declined  to  take  any  American  flour  when  it 
was  tendered  to  him,  because  he  thought  "  the  need 
of  it  was  more  urgent  elsewhere." 

In  this  district,  while  the  landlord  felt  confident 
that  he  had  secured  the  people  against  starvation,  he 
was  bending  all  his  energies  to  protect  them  against 
the  typhus,  which  had  followed  the  famine  and  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Up  to  this  time  the  deaths  from 
the  disease  had  been  comparatively  few,  but  the  num- 
ber of  those  sick  with  it  was  extremely  large.  It  was 
rumored  also  that  the  small-pox  was  approaching 
from  a  neighboring  government.  To  meet  these  new 
complications  my  informant  was  aiTanging  for 
nurses  and  doctors  to  go  into  the  field,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  pestilence  with  the  same  energy  and 
thoroughness  as  that  shown  hy  him  in  fighting  the 
famine, 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF  THE    RUSSIAN    PEASANT. 

The  object  of  present  solicitude  not  only  by  the 
Russian  Empire  but  by  the  world  at  large — the  peas- 
ants in  the  hunger  territory — impress  an  American  who 
sees  them  for  the  first  time  not  unfavorably.  They 
insensibly  appeal  to  one's  pity,  as  they  are  seemingly 
unable  to  comprehend  except  in  a  dull,  stolid  way 
the  depth  of  misery  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
They  are  Spartan-like  in  their  disdain  of  luxuries, 
hardy,  strong  and  honest  in  appearance.  The  men 
have  good  faces,  and  the  women  are  not  unprepossess- 
ing. That  thej'  have  been  able  to  emerge  from  this 
terrible  winter  looking  as  well  as  they  do  speaks 
favorably  for  their  innate  strength  of  body,  and  goes  to 
show  that  Russia  has  in  her  peasantiy  a  nation  hard 
to  conquer,  ^\^th  marvelous  powers  of  endurance  and 
recuperation.  These  people  have  withstood  that 
which  would  have  enfeebled  or  destroyed  most  labor- 
ers, but  they  are  still  hopeful  and  still  ready  to  work. 
With  a  sublime  faith  and  patience  the  Russian  peas- 


ant has  worked  on  early  and  late,  every  day  making 
it  now  more  apparent  that  his  task  was  hopeless,  that 
his  liberty  was  of  no  actual  value  to  him,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  must  become  that  which  to  the 
peasant  is  a  thing  most  to  be  abhoiTed — a  mere  hire- 
ling on  some  one  else's  land. 

One  might  from  a  distance  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  present  would  be  an  opportune  time  in  which 
Nihilists  or  revolutionists  could  receive  support  for 
their  theories  among  the  peasants.  Now,  if  ever,  one 
might  imagine,  that  the  reformer  and  agitator  could 
appeal  to  them  successfully.  But  if  the  Russian 
revolutionist  expects  to  begin  his  upheaval  where 
such  work  usually  originates,  among  the  masses,  he 
has,  it  would  seem  from  the  appearance  of  the  people 
at  least,  a  poor  prospect  of  success  before  him.  It 
would  appear  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
these  villagers  comprehend  even  the  first  principle  of 
a  social  reform  which  menaced  the  Church  or  the 
Czar,  which  to  them  are  identical.  A  hundred  years 
of  hunger  would  seem  inadequate  to  induce  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  to  attack  the  government.  In  a  moment 
of  frenzy  a  village  might  rise  against  its  local  officers, 
especially  during  the  enforcement  of  a  tax  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  those  which  existed  last  fall.  Such 
an  uprising  would  hardly  reach  further  than  the  con- 
fines of  the  commune.  Respect  for  authority  is 
inborn  in  these  people.  It  is  encouraged  by  his  re- 
ligion and  every  act  of  his  daily  existence.  To  com- 
prehend any  rebellious  movement  beyond  possibly 
the  stoning  of  an  unpopular  tax  collector  woiild  ex- 
ceed his  political  intelligence,  and  if  Nihilism  hopes 
ever  to  find  more  than  a  passive  support  among  the 
peasantry,  poor  and  hungry  and  forlorn  and  wretched 
though  it  be,  it  would  seem  to  be  indeed  sanguine. 
If  a  permanent  and  real  improvement  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  to  come  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it 
shotdd  be  through  a  sanguinary  revolution.  The 
peasant  can  die,  but  he  cannot  and  vrill  not  raise 
what  he  would  consider  a  saciilegious  hand  against 
God  and  the  Czar,  for  this,  according  to  his  standard, 
would  be  worse  than  death. 

HUNGER  BREAD  AND  TYPHUS. 

While  in  Russia  I  saw  many  samples  of  "hunger 
bread,"  as  the  food  used  by  the  peasants  m  lieu  of 
something  better  is  called.  Made  from  weeds,  chopped 
straw,  cockle  or  tree  bark,  it  is  sometimes  even  mixed 
with  sand,  and  varies  in  repulsiveness  according  to 
the  degree  of  want  iia  the  different  governments.  It 
rarely  contains  more  than  a  trace  of  legitimate  bread- 
stuff, and  most  of  it  is  so  disgusting  in  smell,  taste 
and  appearance  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
mankind  could  become  reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
as  to  be  forced  to  eat  it.  Nevertheless,  much  of  it  has 
been  devoured,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  when  better  food  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
The  prevalence  of  typhus  is  due,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  consumption  of  this  injurious  substitute 
for  bread.  From  all  the  governments  affected  by  the 
famine  come  reports  of  an  alanning  spread  of  typhus, 
small-pox  and  scurvj'.  In  Kazan  and  the  more  remote 
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provinces  these  diseases  are  epidemic,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  visited  typhus  was  increasing  rapidly. 

THE   PRESENT  SITUATION. 

As  well  as  I  conld  judge  from  personal  observation 
and  from  reliable  reports  gathered  on  the  spot,  the 
present  situation  is  as  follows  : 

In  governments  into  which  the  railways  penetrate 
and  where  relief  measures  were  instituted  early  and 
are  systematically  carried  oi^t,  starvation  is  being 
successfully  fought  and  hunger  is  held  at  bay  by  main 
strength.  The  peasants  are  living  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence ;  private  stores  in  the  villages  seem  to  be 
completely  exhausted,  and  should  the  relief  work 
cease  for  even  a  few  days  absolute  starvation  would 
ensue.  Pestilence  comjilicates  the  situation.  In  gov- 
ernments remote  from  the  railways,  siich  as  ICazan, 
Perm,  Ufa  and  Orenburg,  into  which  it  has  been 
almost  imi)Ossible  to  send  aid  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  the  situation  is  indescrib- 
ably terrible. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

Wliat  with  a  shortage  of  seed,  a  lack  of  horses  and 
the  spread  of  sickness,  the  prospect  for  the  new  crop 
does  not  appear  very  encouraging.  While  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  peasants  may  raise  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  famine  should 
continue  through  the  next  year,  as  the  fundamental 
causes  which  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  peas- 
ants' iinhappy  sitixatioii — the  communal  system  of 
landowning  and  the  primitive  methods  of  fanning — 
are  not  temporary,  but  permanent  conditions,  com- 
pared to  which  the  matter  of  good  or  bad  weather  is 
merely  an  incident.  The  Russian  government  is, 
however,  fully  aroused  to  the  situation,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  last  year  will  not  be  repeated.  It  is  ])ossible, 
.  therefore,  that  with  all  the  relief  workers  organized 
and  alert  another  crop  failure  will  not  entail  as  much 


suffering  as  last  year's,  but  not  less  than  five  favor- 
able seasons  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  restore  the 
inhabitants  of  the  affected  provinces  to  their  ordinary 
condition. 

FURTHER   NEED    OF   RELIEF, 

The  need  of  relief  is  still  great,  and  there  is  a  field 
for  all  the  work  which  can  be  given.  Active  and 
energetic  measures  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
people  until  the  new  crop  appears.  This  will  neces- 
sitate the  continuance  of  relief  work  until  September. 

Those  who  desire  to  send  aid  may  do  so  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance  that  it  will  be  conscientiously 
handled  if  sent  through  the  proper  channels.  When- 
ever possible,  it  is  better  to  send  flour,  corn  meal  or 
other  supplies  rather  than  money.  Especially  desira- 
ble are  preparations  suitable  for  typhus  convalescents. 

RUSSIA    AND    AMERICA. 

The  friendly  feeling  already  existing  in  Russia 
toward  America  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the 
help  sent  from  our  cotmtry  to  the  famine-stricken. 
At  present  the  Russian  people  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  firmly  believe  that 
when  it  is  completed,  through  Vladivistock  and  San 
Francisco  will  fiow  an  enormous  commerce  between 
the  two  nations,  bringing  them  into  closer  commercial 
relations,  Snd  resulting  in  their  mutual  profit. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  pleasant  sentiments  inspired 
by  what  America  has  done  to  aid  Russia  in  her  con- 
flict wath  hunger,  I  quote  some  lines  wiitten  by  Mr. 
Michael  A.  Scherbinin,  a  Russian  gentleman  residing 
in  the  Poltava  government.  In  sending  them  he 
writes  :  "I  am  a  Russian  and  have  almost  never 
made  attempts  to  wa-ite  English  poetry,  and  there- 
fore please  make  due  allowances  in  reading  English 
verses  written  by  a  genuine  Russian.  Still,  even  if 
the  form  lacks  jierfection,  I  hope  you  will  look  to  the 
heart  and  not  to  the  form,  and  our  heart  is  overflow^ 
ing  with   gratitude  to  God  and  to  America  as  his 
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blessed  instrument  in  doing  what  she  can  to  help  a 
fellow  nation  in  distress.  .  .  .  We  Russians  ad- 
mire yoii  as  a  nation,  and  we  think  it  a  great  boon  to 
come  in  contact  with  your  Anglo-Saxon  steadiness  of 
pui-pose  and  with  your  American  whole-heartedness. 
.  .  .  In  reference  to  yotu*  steadiness  in  toiling  for- 
ward and  upward,  I  like  those  words  of  Henry  Long- 
fellow, who  saj's : 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Wei'e  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night ; 
Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore. 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 
We  may  discern  unseen  before 

A  path  to  higher  destines." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Russians  have  been  for  a 
long  time  toiling  '  with  shoulders  bent  and  downcast 
eyes.'  .  .  .  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  inclosed  gxeeting 
in  rhyme  will  be  able  to  express  in  some  humble 
measure  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratefulness 
v/hich  unite  our  hearts  to  yours." 

Mr.  Scherbinin's  verses  are  as  follows  : 

TO  OUR  NEIGHBOR,   AMERICA. 
"  Which  of  these,  thinkest  thou,  proved  neighbor  unto 
him  i 

And  he  said.  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him." — Luke  x: 
30-37. 

"  Thou  say'st  it  is  by  obligation 

For  service  rendered  in  the  past 
That  thou  art  sending  to  our  nation 
Thy  help  in  dearth  and  deadly  blast. 

Well,  be  it  so  1    But  lord  defender 

Was  hlaf-iveard  in  thy  tongue  of  old.  * 

In  modem  English  this  to  render 
It  meant  bread-keeper,  we  are  told. 

*  /.  e.,  in  Anglo-Saxon. 


To-day,  in  God's  predestination. 
By  succor  brought  in  time  of  need 

Thou  art  the  hlaf-weard  of  our  nation, 
A  brother  and  a  friend  indeed. 

Be  welcome,  sympathizing  brother  ! 

And  welcome  be  thy  noble  band, 
Who  wrought  with  one  accord  together 

To  forward  help  by  sea  and  land  ! 

Thy  deed  forebodes  that  blessed  morning 
When  wars  and  enmity  shall  cease, 

And  when  all  nations  are  adorning 
The  throne  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

From  Behring  strait  to  Louisiana 

Our  heart  is  on  thy  welfare  set  : 
'  Missouri,'  '  Conemaugh,'  '  Indiana,' 

A  Russian  never  shall  forget. 

To  us  thy  sympathy  is  dearer 
Than  gold  and  silver  richly  spread. 

Stretch  out  thy  hand  !    We  must  draw  nearer, 
One  path  of  equity  to  tread. 

Thy  welfare  as  our  own  esteeming. 
What  know  we  of  our  coming  fate  ? 

We  only  know  :  What  God  is  scheming 
Shall  be  both  lasting,  strong  and  great. 

The  wonders  of  God's  grace  confessing, 
V/e  praise  the  Giver  of  all  bread  ; 

May  His  reward  and  fullest  blessing 
Be  poirred  iipon  Columbia's  head  ! 

All  hail,  Columbia,  land  fraternal ! 

Long  live  the  Emperor  of  our  land  ! 
And  on  the  base  of  truth  eternal 

May  their  dominions  firmly  stand  !  " 
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THE  other  day  Mr.  Howard  Swan,  of  the  Electri- 
cal Engineer,  whose  father  was  the  late  curator 
of  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield,  came  into  the 
sanctum  at  Mowbray  House  full  of  a  new  Eureka. 

"Well,"  said  I,  somewhat  tired  of  Eurekas, ."  and 
what  have  you  discovered  V "' 

"It  is  not  my  discovery,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  a 
great  discovery  all  the  same,  and  one  that  will  effect 
a  veritable  revolution." 

"  And  what  particular  world  does  your  discovery 
revolutionize  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  teaching  of  languages,"  said  he  promptly. 
"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  little  book  will  completely 
transform  the  whole  pedagogic  method  of  teaching 
living  or  dead  languages,  not  to  speak  of  the  sciences," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  handed  me  the  advance  sheets  of 
"  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."* 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  I  asked,  re- 
calling, as  I  did  so,  some  faint  and  fleeting  memories 
of  a  long  series  of  discoverers  who  were  not  less  cock- 
sure that  they  had  discovered  an  infallible  antidote 
for  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

"  By  enabling  any  one  to  learn  a  foreign  language 
so  as  to  speak  it  fluently,  to  understand  it  when  he 
hears  it  spoken,  and  to  read  it  easily  after  six  months' 
study." 

"  But  that  can  be  done  now,  can  it  not,  if  yo\i  have 
any  gift  for  languages,  and  wall  apply  yourself  dili- 
gently to  their  study  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Swan.  "  I  doubt  whether  it 
can  be  done  on  existing  methods,  no  matter  how 
diligent  and  gifted  your  pupil  maj'  be.  But  the  mar- 
vel of  this  system  is  that  the  stupidest  scholar  can 

*"The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."  By 
M.  Francois  Gouin.  Translated  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor 
B6tis.    London-  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  street. 


learn  it  as  easily  as  the  smartest,  and  instead  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  language  being  a  horrid  gi'ind,  it  is 
as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as  visiting  a  picture  gallery  or 
having  a  romp  with  children  in  the  playground." 

"  Hum,  Innu,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  it  this  be  so,  then 
all  the  world  oiight  to  learn  English  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  the  adoption  of  that  common  universal 
language  would  simplify  things,  no  doubt." 

"  I  don't  know  about  all  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Swan, 
"  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  the  Empire,  especially 
our  Indian  Empire,  will  find  the  system  invaluable. 
Six  months  wnll  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  learn  to 
speak  English  fluently,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  Hindoo,  Parsee,  Burmese  or 
Chinese." 

"  But  the  proof,  Mr.  Swan,  the  proof?  " 

"  Read  the  book  and  see  for  yourself  ;  it  is  com- 
paratively short,  but  everything  is  there." 

So  saying  the  enthusiastic  revolutionist  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  the  book,  which  if  it  could  accom- 
plish but  one-half  of  what  he  claims  for  it  would  de- 
serve not  merely  to  be  the  book  of  the  month  but  the 
book  of  the  year,  possibly  the  book  of  this  generation. 
To  undo  the  Conftision  of  Tongues  in  six  months — 
that  would  be  a  miracle  indeed. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  SECRET. 

On  reading  the  book  I  found  not  only  that  it  was 
brief,  but  that  the  gist  of  it  could  be  abbreviated  still 
further  so  as  to  compress  its  essence  without  difficiilty 
into  a  single  column  of  this  Review.  For  it  is  simply 
a  lucid  and  interesting  disquisition  with  practical  il- 
lustrations and  applications  of  the  ancient  text,  "A 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  The  schoolmasters  must 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  scholars  ;  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  cometh  not  only  praise,  but  prin- 
ciples for  pedagogues. 
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At  this  moment  in  millions  of  homes  there  are 
children  of  two  years  and  two  and  a  half  who  can  no 
more  spea,k  their  mother  tongue  than  yon  can  speak 
Chinese.  They  cannot  speak  any  language  beyond 
the  semi-articiilate  monosyllables  by  which  they  call 
for  then-  nnrse  or  their  parents.  By  Michaelmas  all 
these  childi'en,  no  matter  how  dull  or  stupid  they 
may  be,  will  have  learned  to  talk  fluently,  with  good 
pronunciation.  These  millions  of  three-year-olds  will 
between  them  learn  all  languages  mider  heaven. 
Each  will  pick  up  one  in  the  next  six  months — wliich 
one  it  is  depends  entirely  tipon  the  accident  of  his 
location.  If  we  were  to  imagine  that  a  thousand 
English  three-year-olds  were  exchanged  for  a  set  of 
a  thoiisand  judiciously  assorted  three-year-olds  born 
in  twenty  different  countries,  the  judiciously  assorted 
collection  would  all  speak  English  at  Michaelmas, 
while  the  thousand  English  children  would  be  speak- 
ing twenty  different  languages.  Six  months  would 
do  the  work.  Every  child  acquires  what  is  to  him  an 
entirely  new  language  in  six  months.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  know  the  whole  language,  but  he  knows 
the  basis.  He  does  not  learn  the  grammar,  he  does 
not  even  master  the  alphabet,  he  cannot  spell,  but  he 
can  talk,  he  can  understand. 

Now,  if  the  stupidest  child  can  learn  a  language  in 
six  months,  why  cannot  the  gi-own-up  person  learn  a 
language  in  the  same  time  ?  The  answer  of  this  book 
is  that  he  can,  without  the  least  difficulty,  if  he  will 
but  condescend  to  do  as  the  cliild  does. 

And  how  does  the  child  do  ?  That  is  the  question 
which  is  answered  in  this  book.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ply this:  The  child  leams  words  by  the  ear,  and  fits 
them  to  pictures  which  it  sees  wath  the  eye.  That  is 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  way  in  which 
a  child  learns  and  that  in  which  gi-own-up  people  try 
to  learn.  The  child  sees  actions  and  hears  words;  it 
associates  the  two  together,  and  learns  to  speak  and 
to  understand  what  is  spoken.  The  adult  endeavors 
to  learn  by  reversing  this  process.  He  tries  to  fix  the 
image  not  of  the  thing  but  of  the  word  on  the  mem- 
ory by  the  eye,  and  the  ear  plays  little  part  in  the 
process.  He  never  sees  a  picture  of  the  thing;  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  he  does  not  learn  the  language.  He 
only  tries  to  do  so  after  wasting  years  in  the  attempt 
and  at  last  abandons  it  in  despair.  The  child,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  succeeds.  He  may  be  as  stupid 
as  a  sheep,  or  as  wise  as  an  owl.  In  six  months  he 
vnW.  learn  to  speak  a  language  of  which  he  previously 
knew  absolutely  nothing. 

The  author  of  "  The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying 
Languages  "  applied  himself  to  the  careful  study  and 
observation  of  the  way  in  which  children  learn  to 
speak,  and  an-ived  at  certain  definite  conchasions, 
which  he  has  used  as  the  basis  for  his  system  with 
signal  success. 

His  first  fundamental  proposition  is  that  children 
learn  languages  not  by  words,  but  by  sentences. 

From  this  his  second  proposition  is  the  necessary 
corollary,  that  if  we  are  to  leani  languages  in  series 
of  sentences  instead  of  in  disconnected  words  it  is  on 
the  verb  and  not  to  the  substantive  that  attention 


must  be  centered,  for  the  verb  is  the  soul  of  the 
sentence. 

The  third  proposition — I  am  arranging  them  in  my 
own  order,  not  in  that  of  the  book — is  that  the  child, 
in  order  to  remember  a  series  of  sentences,  always 
pictures  the  actions  in  c(mseciitive  order  corresponding 
strictly  to  their  natural  succession  in  time. 

On  these  three  propositions  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets  of  this  new  dispensation. 

The  whole  gist  and  essence  of  this  new  royal  road 
to  foreign  tongues  lies  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue  as  it  is  to  learn  our 
own  if  we  wall  but  have  the  good  sense  to  humble 
ourselves  so  far  as  to  take  lessons  fi'om  the  nursery 
and  learn  French,  Latin,  or  German  in  the  same  sim- 
ple way  that  we  learned  English — by  using  the  eye  to 
see  the  picture  and  the  ear  to  hear  the  word,  and  im- 
pressing them  upon  our  memory  by  the  natural  as.so- 
ciation  of  succession  in  time  and  of  means  to  an  end. 

HOW  THE  SECRET  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

The  Frenchman,  M.  Gouin,  who  discovered  thi-s 
open  secret  of  the  nurserj',  gives  us  in  this  book  a  very 
lively  account  of  his  Herculean  efforts  to  learn  Ger- 
man by  the  apiiroved  classical  and  the  popular  OUen- 
dorfian  system,  and  his  total  failure.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  he  became  a  teacher  at  Caen  University, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  to  be  sent 
to  Germany  by  his  professors  to  take  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Berlin  University.  He  fondly  imagined 
that  he  could  soon  master  the  language.  Procuring 
a  grammar  before  he  left  France,  he  divided  it  into 
seven  or  eight  portions,  and  in  one  week,  he  saj's,  he 
had  assimilated  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  This  took  him  two  days  more.  "  In  ten  days 
I  had  mastered  the  gi-ammar  of  the  Gei-man  lan- 
guage ! " 

Alas  !  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  Academy 
at  Hamburg  he  could  not  follow  the  lectures  of  the 
professors.  He  could  not  even  recognize  one  of  the 
irregular  verbs  which  he  had  so  laboriously  com- 
mitted to  memory.  So  he  bethought  him  of  the  need 
of  studjdng  the  roots  of  the  language,  and  after  some 
trouble  succeeded  in  discovering  a  Jesuit  treatise 
which  arranged  1,000  Gemian  roots  in  alphabetical 
order.  In  four  days  he  had  committed  the  thousand 
roots  to  memory,  and  he  then  took  four  days  more  to 
go  over  again  his  irregular  verbs  and  his  grammar. 
"  Now,"  he  thought,  *'  I  have  solved  the  mystery. 
This  time  I  thoiight  I  really  possessed  the  foundation 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  the  secrets  of 
its  forms,  regular  and  irregular."  Once  more  he  was 
cruelly  undeceived.  His  roots  availed  him  as  little  as 
his  grammar,  and  he  felt  stupefied  when  on  again  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  lecture  room  he  found  he  un- 
derstood no  more  than  he  did  at  first. 

Abandoning  for  the  time  this  severely  classical 
method  of  study,  he  betook  himself  to  the  barber's 
shop  and  spent  hours  trying  to  pick  up  phrases  from 
the  elastomers.  He  picked  up  a  few  phrases  indeed, 
but  they  were  few,  conventional,  and  haj^hazard. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  translation  of  Goethe 
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and  Schiller  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary.  But  this 
also  was  of  no  avail.  He  abandoned  translation  in 
disgust.  His  bookseller  gave  him  Ollendorf's  fifty- 
fourth  edition,  and  for  a  time  he  thougiit  he  was  on 
the  right  track.  In  four  weeks  he  mastered  the 
whole  of  Ollendorf,  but  when  he  had  finished  all  the 
exercises  he  was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  for  conver- 
safton  as  he  was  when  he  began.  ' '  Having  repre- 
sented throughout  the  book  nothing  but  written 
words,  having  never  in  reality  translated  any  of  the 
perceptions  or  conceptions  proper  to  myself,  when  I 
wished  to  express  these  all  the  words  learnt  by  heart 
immediately  took  flight.''  He  then  applied  himself 
to  Jacotot  and  Robertson,  with  the  same  negative 
result. 

He  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  attended  classes  for  a 
whole  week  wnthout  understanding  a  single  sentence; 
so,  waxing  desperate,  he  decided  to  learn  the  diction- 
ary by  heart !  He  got  by  heart  1,000  words  a  day, 
and  in  thirty  days  had  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  dictionary  !  But  on  going  to  the  University 
he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever  to  understand  the 
lectures.  He  went  over  the  dictionary  again  until  he 
knew  it  so  thoroiighly  that  he  could  "  go  through  the 
whole  of  it  in  two  hours." 

The  usual  failure  followed.     He  says: 

Alas  !  it  all  depended  on  a  very  small  error.  I  had 
simply  mistaken  the  organ.  The  organ  of  language — ask 
the  little  child— is  not  the  eye  ;  it  is  the  ear.  The  eye  is 
made  for  colors,  and  not  for  sounds  and  words.  Now,  all 
I  had  hitherto  learnt  T  had  learnt  by  eye.  The  word  was 
in  my  eye  and  not  in  my  ear.  The  fact  expressed  by  it 
had  not  penetrated  to,  was  not  graven  upon,  my  intellect- 
ual substance,  had  never  been  received  by  my  faculty  of 
representation.  I  had  set  myself  to  represent  printed 
characters  instead  of  representing  real  facts  and  living 
ideas.     I  had  wearied  my  arms  to  strengthen  my  legs. 

This  tension,  continuous  and  contrary  to  Nature,  of  the 
organ  of  sight,  this  forced  precipitancy  of  the  visual  act, 
produced  what  it  was  bound  to  produce — a  disease  of  the 
eyesight.  My  left  ej^e  was  first  attacked  and  refused 
service,  then  my  right  eye  also  became  affected,  and  the 
doctor  condemned  me  to  remain  blind  for  a  month.  This 
was  quite  time  enough  for  me  to  forget  my  vocabulary, 
which  resided,  as  I  have  said,  essentially  in  my  eye  ;  and 
for  words  this  organ  is  without  true  memory,  not  having 
the  wherewithal  to  "  retain  "  them. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  sight  I  opened  my  diction- 
ary, and  for  the  third  time  T  passed  its  contents  under  my 
eye ;  after  which  my  ardor  moderated. 

As  I  ought  not,  however,  to  allow  the  seed  thus  sown 
at  the  expense  of  so  many  efforts  to  jierish,  I  made  the 
resolution  to  recite  the  seventh  part  only  of  the  diction- 
ary every  day,  so  to  look  it  through  at  least  once  a  week. 
And  because  matters  would  not  take  place  differently, 
I  .simply  waited  patiently  for  time  to  fructify  my  labors. 

They  did  not  fructify,  and  after  ten  months'  fruit- 
less effort  of  study  and  translation  he  returned  to 
France.  When  he  reached  home  he  found  the  key  he 
had  been  seeking  so  arduouslj^  with  such  little  result. 

Here  is  the  story  of  his  discovery,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  enabled  him  to  solve  the  diflficulty  : 

In  taking  leave  of  home  ten  months  before,  I  had  kissed 
good-by  to  one  of  my  little  nephews,  a  chikl  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  who  was  beginning  to  run  about,  but  could  not 
yet  talk.    When  I  entered  the  house  on  my  return  he  be- 


gan chatting  with  me  about  all  sorts  of  things  quite  like  a 
little  man.  It  was  impo.ssible  not  to  make  a  comparison  at 
once  between  the  chikl  and  myself,  his  process  and  my 
own. 

How  happy  should  1  be  if  I  could  talk  German  as  this 
little  chikl  I'ould  talk  French  ;  if  I  could  express  in  Ger- 
man the  simple  facts  which  came  to  his  tongue  so  instan- 
taneouslj'  and  so  spontaneously,  and  this  without  seeking 
either  words  or  rules  to  construct  his  sentences. 

He  made  the  resolution  to  watch  the  child  when 
learning  to  express  some  new  fact  of  life. 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  the  chikl:  "  Would  you  like 
to  come  along  with  me  'i  I  am  going  to  the  mill  ;  you 
have  never  seen  a  mill  ;  it  will  amuse  yoii."  I  was  pres- 
ent ;  I  heard  the  proposition  ;  and  the  words,  "you  have 
never  seen  a  mill,"  recalled  my  watchword  to  me. 

The  little  lad  went  along  with  his  mother.  He  went 
over  the  mill  from  top  to  bottom.  He  wanted  to  see 
everything,  to  hear  the  name  of  everything,  to  iinderstand 
about  everything.  Everything  had  to  be  explained  to 
him.  He  went  up  everywhere,  went  into  every  corner, 
hstening  long  in  mute  astonishment 

He  caine  away  deafened,  stunned,  astounded,  and  went 
back  home  absorbed  in  thought.  I  kept  my  eyes  upon 
him,  wondering  what  could  be  passing  within  him,  what 
use  he  was  going  to  make  of  this  newly-acquired  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  all,  how  he  was  going  to  express  it. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  shaken  off  his  burden. 
Speech  returned.  He  manifested  an  immense  desire  to 
recount  to  everybody  what  he  had  seen.  So  he  told  his 
story,  and  told  it  again  and  again  ten  times  over,  always 
with  variants,  forgetting  some  of  the  details,  returning  on 
his  track  to  repair  his  forgetfulness,  and  passing  from  fact 
to  fact,  from  phrase  to  phrase,  by  the  same  familiar 
transition,  "and  then  .  .  .  and  then  ..."  He  was  still 
digesting,  but  now  it  was  on  his  own  account ;  I  mean  he 
did  not  stay  to  think  any  further  over  his  perception  ;  he 
was  conceiving  it,  piitting  it  in  order,  molding  it  in  a 
conception  of  his  own. 

After  the  discourse  came  the  action ;  after  Saying  came 
Doing.  He  tormented  his  mother  till  she  had  made  him 
half  a  dozen  little  sacks ;  he  tormented  his  uncle  till  he 
had  built  him  a  mill. 

When  the  mill  was  definitely  mounted  and  set  a-going 
the  little  miller  filled  his  sacks  with  sand,  loaded  them  on 
his  shoulder,  then  carried  his  gi-ain  to  the  mill,  shot  it  out 
and  ground  it,  so  reproducing  the  scene  of  the  real  mill — 
not  as  he  had  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  afterward  "con- 
ceived" it  to  himself,  as  he  had  "generalized"  it. 

While  doing  all  this  he  expressed  all  his  acts  aloud, 
dwelling  most  iiarticularly  upon  one  word — and  tliis  word 
was  the  "  verb,"  always  the  verb.  The  other  terms  came 
and  tumbled  about  as  they  might.  Ten  times  the  same 
sack  was  emptied,  refilled,  carried  to  the  mill,  and  its 
contents  ground  in  imagination. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  operation,  carried  out 
again  and  again  without  ceasing,  "repeated  aloud,"  that 
a  flash  of  light  .siiddenly  shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  ex- 
claimed softly  to  myself,  "I  have  found  it !  Now  I  under- 
stand ! "  And  following  with  a  fresh  interest  this  precious 
operation,  by  means  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  secret  so  long  sought  after,  I  caught  sight  of  a  fresh 
art— that  of  learning  a  language. 

While  before  the  mill  the  child's  mind  had  taken  a 
passive  and  entirely  receptive  attitude ;  but  after  the  hour 
of  "intellectual  digestion"  he  had  changed  the  part  he 
played  and  assumed  the  attitude,  first  of  the  reflection, 
then  of  the  conception.  In  other  terms,  he  no  longer  saw 
in  reality;  he  "saw  in  the  mind's  eye;"  he  represented. 
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••  To  see  in  the  mind's  eye  " — let  us  not  forget  this  fact, 
this  psychological  moment.  It  is  the  point  of  departure 
of  Nature's  method  ;  it  will  be  the  first  basis  of  our  lin- 
guistic method.  We  shall  not  coinmence  either  by  declin- 
ing or  conjugating  verbs,  nor  by  the  recitation  of  abstract 
rales,  nor  by  mumbling  over  scores  of  roots  or  columns  of 
a  vocabulary.  We  shall  commence  by  representing  to 
oui'selves — "  seeing  in  the  mind's  eye" — real  and  tangible 
facts— facts  already  perceived  by  us  and  already  trans- 
formed by  the  reflection  and  conception  into  constituent 
parts  of  our  ov?n  individuality. 

The  child  conceives,  that  is,  sets  each  of  its  conceptions 
in  order.  What  is  the  rule  followed  by  a  child  when  it 
organizes  and  mentally  sets  one  of  its  complex  perceptions 
in  order  ? 

Psychology  acknowledges  six  or  seven  various  relation- 
ships by  which  the  mind  of  man  associates  ideas  one  with 
another.  Among  these  relationships  is  that  of  "  succession 
or  contigTiity  in  time."  It  was  this  that  the  child  ob- 
served by  me  had  adopted.  He  classed  in  his  imagination 
all  the  facts  relative  to  the  mill,  according  to  their  order 
in  succession  of  time,  attaining  by  this  means  the  most 
profound,  the  most  logical  of  all  relationships— we  may 
say  the  sole  scientific  one  of  the  seven — that  of  cause  and 
effect. 

First  he  filled  his  little  sacks  with  grain  ;  then  he  hoisted 
them  on  his  shoulder  ;  then  he  carried  them  to  the  mill ; 
then  he  emptied  them  to  be  ground  in  an  imaginary  mill  ; 
meantime  the  water  flowed  along  the  millrace  ;  then  it 
fell  on  the  Avheel,  the  wheel  turned,  the  mill  gi-ound  the 
corn,  the  flour  was  sifted,  the  flour  put  into  sacks,  etc., 
etc 

Perception  of  the  relation  of  succession  in  time,  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end — these  are  the 
instruments  of  logic  with  which  Nature  has  provided 
childhood  ;  these  are  the  loom  and  shuttle  which  elaborate 
the  marvelous  web  of  language,  and  by  it  the  individu- 
ality of  each  one  of  us. 

Let  us  keep  well  before  us  these  three  articles  of  the 
natural  method— relationship  of  succession  in  time,  rela- 
tionship of  means  to  an  end,  and  the  incubation.  Let  us 
place  these  carefully  on  one  side  ;  they  should  form  also 
the  basis  of  our  artificial  system. 

I  had  therefore  at  last  discovered  the  logic  of  Nature, 
the  logic  of  the  little  child.  What  a  light  it  threw  upon 
all  my  learned  proceedings  ! 

The  child  had  proceeded  from  one  "  complex  "  percep- 
tion to  another  "  complex "  perception,  and  I  from  one 
abstract  word  to  another  abstract  word,  from  one  ab- 
stract phrase  to  another  abstract  phrase.  The  child  had 
transformed  its  perceptions  into  conceptions,  and  I  had 
travestied  the  living  word  in  characters  purely  tj-po- 
graphic.  The  child  sets  its  conceptions  in  order  in  its 
mind,  and  1  disposed  the  letters  of  words  in  my  eye.  I 
had  therefore  taken  exactly  the  opposite  course  to  that  of 
Nature.  I  had  worked  on  a  system  exactly  contrary  to 
Nature's :  and  thus  I  had  arrived  at  a  point  which  Nature 
never  approaches. 

My  intuition  could  not  rest  simply  here.  I  could  not 
but  remark  that  the  child,  in  going  from  one  fact  to  an- 
other fact,  proceeded  not  from  one  word  to  another  word, 
but  from  one  sentence  to  another  sentence.  This  was  a 
revelation  of  the  highest  importance,  which  condemned 
the  ancient  system,  together  with  the  course  of  declen- 
sions and  dictionary,  and  opened  out  to  pedagogic  science 
a  new  path  with  a  new  horizon. 

In  the  school  of  Nature  the  child  does  not  spell ;  never 
does  it  spell  isolated  words.  It  knows,  understands, 
enounces  nothing  but  complete  sentences. 


The  child,  going  from  act  to  act,  articulated  either  aloud 
or  softly  to  himself  the  expression  of  this  act ;  and  this 
expression  was  necessarily  the  verb.  This  was  the  last 
revelation  (or  the  last  but  one),  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. 

How  shall  I  trace  what  this  revelation  was  to  me  ?  The 
verb  !  Why,  it  was  the  soul  of  the  sentence.  The  verb 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  child,  little  by  little, 
built  up  his  sentence.  The  verb  was  the  germ  from  which, 
piece  bj'^  piece,  sprang  and  blossomed  forth  the  sentence 
itself.  The  verb  !  Why,  when  we  have  this  element  of 
the  sentence  we  have  all ;  when  this  is  lacking  we  have 
nothing.  The  verb  !  This,  then,  was  the  link  by  which 
the  child  attached  sentence  to  sentence,  perception  to 
perception,  conception  to  conception. 

The  verb  appeared  to  us  as  the  pivot  or  axis  of  the  lin- 
guistic method  practiced  by  Nature.  This  sole  insight 
contained  in  the  germ  a  whole  revelation  in  the  art  of 
teaching  languages. 

I  had  now  in  my  hands  all  the  elements  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  system ;  but  I  had  not  yet  the  system  itself. 
What  was  needed  ?  A  simple  generalization,  and  this 
generalization  was  made  at  once.  I  said  :  "  The  same 
process  which  the  cliild  had  used  to  express  and  translate 
his  perception  and  then  his  conception  of  the  mill  must 
have  already  been  employed  by  him  to  express  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  world  and  all  the  things  that  are  therein." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  began  to  perceive  that  to 
learn  a  language  was  to  translate  into  this  language  not 
Ollendorf ,  not  Goethe,  not  Virgil,  not  Homer,  but  the  vast 
book  of  our  own  individuaUty.  Now,  this  book  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  chapters  analogous  to  the  episode 
of  the  rnOl.  To  learn  German,  then,  what  I  had  to  do  was 
to  1  econstruct  the  whole  of  my  individuality,  to  form  it 
anew  piece  by  piece,  to  take  again  one  by  one  all  my  per- 
ceptions and  treat  them  exactly  as  does  the  little  child. 
I  counted  approximately  these  groups,  and  I  saw  that 
there  might  be  some  50  of  them. 

But  had  I  really  yet  seen  everything  ?  Was  the  whole 
language  really  comprised  within  the  50  or  60  chapters, 
however  large  they  might  be,  that  I  had  now  enumerated 
to  myself  ? 

In  a  language  were  there  not  also  two  languages,  one 
language  for  external  facts  and  another  language  for  in- 
ternal facts  ? 

In  the  spoken  scene  of  the  miU  I  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  noticed  two  languages. 

At  every  moment  the  child  interposed  in  his  story  or  his 
action  expressions  or  reflections  such  as  the  following : 
"  That's  all  right  ! — now,  then  ! — there  you  are  ! — that's 
it ! — that's  fine  ! — I  think  that  ...  I  should  like  to 
.  .  . — I  think  I'd  better  .  .  . — I'm  going  to  try  to 
.    .    .  "  etc.,  etc. 

I  discovered  a  second  source  of  language  in  the  depths 
and  in  the  secret  energies  of  the  human  mind  itself. 

In  order  better  to  understand  these  myself,  I  gave  them 
distinct  names.  That  which  translated  the  facts  of  the 
external  world  I  termed  "objective  language."  That 
which  translated  the  facts  and  operations  of  the  soul  I 
termed  "subjective  language."  But  every  subjective 
locution  was  applied  to,  was  connected  vdth,  an  objective 
fact,  and  had  some  relation  to  this  fact.  I  thought,  there- 
fore, to  define  it  by  terming  it  "  relative  phrase." 

In  Nature  the  two  lang-uages  progressed  side  by  side, 
developing  themselves  harmoniously,  one  gearing  or  work- 
ing into  the  other.  No  sooner  does  a  fact  of  the  external 
world  present  itself  than  immediately  the  mind  takes  pos- 
session of  it  and  judges  it.  What  had  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  invent  some  connection,  some  gearing  at  least 
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equally  practical  with  that  of  Nature,  and  this  was  found 
in  the  language  of  metaphor. 

I  had  started  from  the  system  of  the  objective  language. 
I  had  returned  thereto  by  way  of  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage. The  voyage  roimd  the  linguistic  world  was 
achieved  ;  the  circle  was  perfect ;  the  vision  seemed  com- 
plete. 

Having  thus  mastered  in  hisowni  mind  the  rationale 
of  learning  a  language,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
order  to  apply  his  principles.  Here  is  his  account  of 
his  experiment  and  liis  triumph  : 

I  started  again  for  Berlin,  for  it  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  to  me  that  it  was  by  the  living  voice  that  a 
language  was  transmitted,  and  never  by  books  or  by  soli- 
tary studies.  A  little  child,  more  clever  in  this  than  all 
the  doctors  of  the  universitj',  had  proved  to  me  that  the 
veritable  receptive  organ  of  language  was  the  ear,  and  not 
the  eye. 

I  boarded  and  lodged  with  an  excellent  family  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  at  my  particular  request  the  children  were 
given  over  to  my  charge.  Their  greatest  desire  had  al- 
ways been  to  leani  French  ;  there  was,  therefore,  an  ex- 
change of  services  between  us.  We  established  ourselves 
round  a  table,  and  we  began  the  study  of  the  series  such 
as  I  had  conceived  after  the  episode  of  the  mill. 

The  grammar,  the  roots,  the  dictionary,  together  with 
OUendorf  and  Eobertson,  were  pitilessly  banished  from 
our  table. 

From  the  second  day  I  felt  I  was  on  the  right  road. 
Not  onlj'  was  the  work  deliciously  easy  —  easy,  in  tact,  as 
a  game  —  but  that  which  we  assimilated  in  an  hour  was 
prodigious  ;  and  once  entered  by  way  of  the  ear,  it  was 
imprinted  upon  the  memory,  and  never  afterward  became 
effaced.  My  sense  of  hearing  was  not  long  in  recovering 
its  pristine  vigor,  and  this  vigor  often  surprised  even 
myself.  After  an  hour  of  conversation  I  was  able  to 
repeat,  without  making  a  mistake  in  a  single  word,  a 
series  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  —  300  or  400  sentences  —  and 
my  young  hosts  could  do  as  much  in  French. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  began  to  comprehend  ordinary 
conversations.  My  tongue  spontaneously  became  loos- 
ened, and,  like  the  child,  spontaneously  I  began  to  speak. 
Like  the  child,  I  found  words,  and  the  correct  words,  to 
say  all  that  I  wished.  Like  the  child,  too,  and  intuitively, 
I  applied  the  gi-ammar,  and  my  speeches  all  at  once  lost 
the  sad  property  of  making  eveiybody  laugh.  In  short, 
at  the  end  of  two  months  "  I  dreamt  in  German." 

A  fortnight  after,  in  a  philosophical  bout  at  the  univer- 
sity— "  in  disputatione  philosophic^, " — I  made  a  speech  in 
German.  The  subject  proposed  (I  can  never  forget  it) 
was  the  comparison  of  the  fonnida  of  Descartes,  "Je 
pense,  done  je  suis,"  with  the  formula  of  Hegel,  "Das 
reine  Nichts  und  das  reine  Sein  sind  identisch."  After  a 
long  and  lively  debate  (in  German,  be  it  understood),  the 
French  student  was  proclaimed  victor.     I  knew  German  ! 

I  have  had  it  said  to  me,  and  others  will  doubtless  say 
it  again,  "  But  your  long  work  previously  must  have  been 
of  considerable  assistance  to  you,  possibly  even  without 
your  being  aware  of  it  yourself."  Reader,  be  not  deceived 
in  this  respect. 

This  anterior  work  had,  on  the  contrary,  hindered  me 
—  hindered  me  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  this  for  two 
reasons  :  the  first,  becaase  it  had  completely  falsified  my 
pronunciation  ;  the  second,  because  there  was  not  a 
single  verb  in  the  whole  language  to  which  I  did  not 
attribute  a  meaning  quite  other  than  its  true  one.  So 
that  I  had  a  double  task  to  execute — first  to  forget,  after- 
ward to  releam  ;  and  the  latter  was  by  no  means  the 


most  difficult  and  troublesome  of  the  two.  But  beyond 
this,  my  little  friends,  who  had  not  suftered  the  penance 
either  of  grammar  or  of  dictionary,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  dreamt  in  French  as  ea.sily  as  did  their  tutor  in 
German. 

Having  thus  ma-  tered  the  language  and  leanit  to 
dream  in  German  in  three  months,  he  jjroceeds  to 
explain  his  method  in  detail,  and  declares  that  if  all  be 
followed  strictly  the  dullest  child  wlio  can  enjoy  a 
game  can  attain  a  like  success. 

HOW   TO  TEACH  A  LANGUAGE. 

I  have  now  summarized  the  first  sixty  pages  of  a 
volume  of  over  three  hiuidred.  The  remaining  two 
hundred  odd  pages  are  devoted  to  the  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  method,  with  illustrations  and  examples. 
He  divides  his  subject  into  three  chapters,  dealing 
\\dth  the  three  great  divisions  of  language,  which  he 
thus  defines : 

The  objective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  phe- 
nomena perceived  by  us  in  the  exterior  world. 

The  subjective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  play  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  figurative  language  is  the  expression  of  the  purely 
ideal,  that  is,  of  the  abstract  idea  by  means  of  symbols 
borrowed  from  the  exterior  world. 

He  insists  that  no  language  can  be  learned  from 
books  alone,  and  that  no  one  should  ever  allow  his 
eye  to  rest  on  a  w^ord  until  his  ear  has  heard  the  pro- 
nunciation and  his  eye  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  idea 
which  it  exjiresses. 

Subjoined  is  the  first  series  in  seven  languages. 

The  mcident  chosen  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar.  The  opening  of  a  door  seems  to  supply  but 
little  material  for  mental  pictures.  But  in  the  series 
it  is  broken  up  into  eleven  distinct  acts,  each  with  its 
appropriate  picture.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  were 
kind  enough  to  photograph  my  youngest  boy  Jack  in 
the  various  phases  of  this  exercise,  so  that  we  have 
here  the  picture  and  the  verbal  description  in  seven 
languages. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subjective  language  wdth  its  relative 
phrases,  nor  do  I  say  a  word  about  the  figurative 
language  or  the  grammar.  For  these  things  yoii  must 
go  to  the  book.  The  same  fundamental  principle  is, 
however,  applied  tkroughoiit — the  principle  of  the 
series  of  actions  with  its  natural  and  consecutive  or- 
der, together  with  representation  of  the  actual  scene 
in  the  mind's  eye. 

M.  Gouin  does  not  exactly  propose  that  it  should  be 
made  a  penal  offense  to  allow  any  student  to  see  a 
foreign  word  before  he  hears  it  and  masters  both  its 
significance  and  its  pronunciation,  but  he  strongly 
inclines  that  way.     And  with  cause. 

As  I  was  busy  with  this  article  I  came  upon  an 
essay  in  the  March  Fonim,  by  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
which  expresses  the  scientific  argument  in  favor  of 
learning  languages  by  the  ear  even  more  forcibly 
than  it  is  stated  by  M.  Gouin.     Mr.  King  says : 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   FUTURE. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  wi-etched  inverting  of  the 
natural  processes  of  youthful  development,  I  may  cite  the 
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English....  I  walk  towards  the  door,  walk 

Latin Ad  ostium  pei'go pergo 

Italian ....  Vado  alia  porta vado 

French.. . .  Je  marche  vers  la  porte..  marche 
German...  Ich  schreite  auf  die  Thiir 

zu schreite  zu 

Spanish...  Yoy  hdcia  la  puerta voy 

Norwegian  J  eg  gaar  henimod  Doer  en  gaar 


I  draw  near  to  the  door . . .  draw  near  I  get  to  the  door get  to 

Ostium  appropinquo aiipropinquo  Ad  ostium  advenio advenio 

Mi  avvicino  alia  porta. .. .  mi  avvicino  Arrivo  alia  porta arrive 

Je  m'approche  de  la  porte  m'approche  J'arrive  k  la  porte arrive 

Ich  nahere  mich  der  Thiir  nahere  mich  Ich  komme  bei  der  Thtir  an. . .  komme  an 

Me  aproximo  de  la  puerta  me  aproximo  Llego  4  la  puerta llego 

Jeg  usermer  mig  Doeren. .  naermer  mig  Jeg  kommer  til  Doeren kommer 


English.,  .c  I  stop  at  the  door stop 

Latin Ad  ostium  subsisto subsist© 

Italian Mi  fermo  alia  porta mi  fermo 

French. . . .  Je  m'arrete  k  la  porte m'arrete 

German...  Ichbleibebei  der Thfir stehen  bleibestehen 
Spanish.. .  Me  paro  cerca  de  la  puerta. . .  me  paro 
Norwegian  Jeg  standser  ved  Dceren standser 


I  stretch  out  my  arm —  put  out 

Bracchium  extendo extendo 

Stendo  il  braccio stendo 

J'allonge  le  bras avance 

Ich  strecke  den  Arm  aus.  strecke  aus 

Alargo  el  brazo alargo 

Jeg  udstrakker  Armen..  udstrakker 


I  take  hold  of  the  handle take  hold 

Ansam  apprehendo apprehendo 

Prendolamaniglia  della  porta  prendo 

Je  prends  la  poi^6e prends 

Ich  fasse  den  Griff  aus fasse  an 

Tomo  la  empuHadura tomo 

Jeg  tager  Dcergrebet tager 
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English I  turn  the  handle turn 

Latin Ansam  torqueo torqueo 

Italian ....  Giro  la  inaniglia  della  porta,  giro 

French Je  tourue  la  poign^e tourne 

German —  Ich  drehe  den  Griff  um drehe  iini 

Spanish...  Volteo  la  empunadura volteo 

Norwegian  Jeg  dreier  Dcergrebet  om. .  dreier 


I  pull  the  door puU 

Ostium  adduce adduce 

TiJ'o  la  porta tiro 

Je  tire  la  porte tire 

Ich  ziehe  die  Thilr  heran ziehe  an 

Halo  la  Puerto halo 

Jeg  trakker  Dcergrel)et  mig  trakker 


The  door  moves moves 

Sequitur  ostium adduce 

La  porta  cede cede 

La  porte  cede c6de 

Die  Thur  gibt  nach gibt  nach 

La  puerta  cede cede 

Dceren  giver  efter giver  after 


English.  The  door  turns  on  its  hinges. .  turns 
Latin...  Cardinibus  vertitur  ostium . .  vertitur 
Italian  .  La  porta  gira  sui  suoi  cardini  gira 
French . .  La  porte  tourne  sur  ses  gonds  tourne 
German  Die  Thtir  dreht  sich  auf  den 

Angeln dreht  sich 

Spanish.  La    puerta    gira    sobre  suz 

goznes •  gira 

\orii:eg.  Dceren  dreier   sig   paa   sine 

Hsengsler dreier  sig 


The  door  turns  on  its  hinges . .  turns 
Cardinibus  vertitur  ostium. .  vertitur 
La  porta  gira  sui  suoi  cardini  gira 
La  porte  tourne  sur  ses  gonds  tourne 
Die  ThUr  dreht  sich  auf  den 

Angeln dreht  sich 

La    puerta    gira    sobre    suz 

goznes gira 

Dceren  dreier   sig   paa   sine 

Heengsler dreier  sig 


I  let  go  the  door  handle let  go 

Ostii  ansam  dimitto dimitto 

Lascio  la  maniglia  della  porta  lascio 

Je  lache  la  poign<>e l&che 

Ich  lasse  den  Griff  los lasse  loe 

Suelto  la  empuafidura suelto 

Jeg  .slipper  Dcergrebet .  slipi)er 
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study  of  language.  Human  speech,  although  appearing 
late  in  the  line  of  biological  history,  is  of  hoary  antiquity 
as  compared  with  written  language,  and  still  more  ancient 
than  the  use  of  written  language  as  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion. Speech  is  a  method  of  producing  certain  \'ibrations 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  sound  waves,  whose  direct  appeal 
to  the  brain  of  man  is  through  sympathetic  vibrations 
within  the  ear,  and  a  transmission  bj^  a  system  of  afferent 
nerves  of  the  detail  of  such  waves  inward  to  those  parts 
of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of  apprehension  of  such 
phenomena.  Therefore  language  has,  primarilj-,  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other  sense  than  hearing.  Reflect  that 
animal  sensitiveness  to  sound  waves  preceded  by  vast 
geological  periods  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  and 
that  the  road  from  animal  brain  to  animal  brain  by  sound 
waves  had  become  the  one  familiar  method  of  Nature. 
Man,  when  he  came  upon  the  scene,  foimd  himself  with 
ears  well  developed,  and  when  he  finally  gibbered  into 
articulate  speech,  the  nervous  pathway  from  ear  to  brain 
was  all  ready  for  his  use.  It  was  only  when  advancing 
development  made  desirable  the  permanent  recording  of 
speech  that  written  language  was  gradually  and  haltingly 
produced.  Nature  had  perfected  a  universal  aerophone 
over  which  the  transmission  and  apprehension  of  sound 
were  of  consummate  perfection.  Man,  ages  and  ages 
later,  made  the  wi'itten  sign-pictui'e  or  letter  which 
reaches  the  brain  only  through  the  eye.  Now,  the  brain- 
work  required  to  receive  through  the  eye  the  purely  arti- 
ficial conventionality  of  letters  and  convert  them  into  the 
sound  conception  for  which  language  stands  is  enormously 
greater  and  more  complex  than  the  auricular  process 
which  the  geological  ages  have  reduced  to  the  last  expres- 
sion of  ease. 

The  ear  method  of  language  intercommunication,  first 
in  order  of  historic  origin,  is  infinitely  easier  to  acquire 
than  the  eye  method  ;  yet  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
language  study  is  transferred  from  the  first  decade  of  life 
— stage  of  development  and  freshness  of  ear  then  com- 
bining to  make  it  easy — to  the  second  decade,  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  the  book  method  then  combining  to  make 
it  excessively  difficult.  And  this  singular  inversion  of 
natural  order  and  method  involves  a  second  inversion, 
which  is  the  utterly  anachronistic  use  of  grammar.  Class- 
ical gi-ammar  has  stunted  generations  and  prevented  them 
from  learning  any  classics  ! 

The  people  to  teach  languages  are  not  university  facul- 
ties, but  home  instructors,  who,  if  they  were  required, 
would  make  children  talk  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  fluently 


at  ten  as  they  now  speak  French  and  German.  What  is 
true  of  modern  tongues  is  equally  tme  of  Greek,  which 
some  dolts  still  call  a  dead  language.  In  two  generations 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  every  well-educated  child 
speak  French,  German,  and  Gi'eek  or  Latin  by  the  age  of 
ten,  and  that  without  weariness.  Plenty  of  Russian 
children  do  quite  as  much  now.  The  putting  youths  of 
fifteen  to  work  at  learning  a  language  is  putting  them  to 
bite  on  a  rubber  ring. 

To  acquire  a  language  perfectly,  says  M.  Gouin. 
needs  only  900  hours.  In  900  hours,  say  300  lessons  of 
three  hours  each,  you  can  acquire  not  only  10,000 
words,  but  these  words  compounded  into  100,000  sen- 
tences, and  you  will  have  mastered  not  only  the  whole 
language,  but  much  science  and  history  besides.  But 
the  ordinary  man  does  not  want  to  master  a  whole 
language.  To  know  enough  French  to  feel  at  home 
in  France,  to  be  able  to  go  about  Paris  without  ever 
being  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  said  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  cafe,  or  on  the  railway,  to  read  a  French 
newspaper  with  ease  and  talk  with  French  accent — all 
this  Mr.  Swan  maintains  can  be  acquired  thoroughly 
in  six  months'  lessons  of  two  hours  each. 

It  is  easy  to  say  a  thing  can  be  done,  but  less  easy 
to  prove  it.  So  by  way  of  demonstration  I  have  of- 
fered Mr.  Swan — or  rather  M.  Betis,  his  coUabora- 
teur — my  family  to  experunent  upon.  Here  are  five 
children— excluding  the  yoimgest,  who  is  now  learn- 
ing her  own  language  in  Nature's  own  method.  If 
they  can  be  taught  French  in  six  months  I  wdll  be 
well  content.  They  have  been  learning  it — the  elder 
ones,  at  least — for  some  years  vdthout  being  at  home 
in  it ;  and  the  youngest,  Jack,  has  not  even  begun. 
They  vary  from  seventeen  to  eight — four  boys  and 
one  girl,  the  latter  aged  twelve.  They  began  on  M. 
Gouin's  system  after  Easter,  and  if  by  October  they 
can  talk  with  good  accent  and  with  ease  in  French, 
Mr.  Swan  will  have  proved  his  case,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  admit  that  he  has  some  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Series  system  of  using  the  ear  only  to  learn 
with,  and  confining  the  eye  to  the  duty  of  seeing  pict- 
ures of  the  idea  which  the  sound  of  the  words  conveys 
to  the  ear,  may  yet  revolutionize  pedagogy.  It  is 
about  time  it  was  revolutionized. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MURAT  HALSTEAD  makes  a  reatlable  chap- 
ter in  the  Cosmopolitcm  for  June  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Om-  National  Political  Conventions,"  which 
he  looks  at  retrospectively.  Om-  American  conven- 
tion differs  essentially  from  the  English  article  in  the 
publicity  which  we  court,  in  the  huge  crowds  of 
spectators,  whose  boisterous  participations  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  an  unfailing  feature. 

"  The  Wigwam  at  Chicago,  made  famous  by  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the  first  of  the 
immense  wooden  houses  built  or  adapted  for  national 
conventions,  and  the  first  in  which  liberal  space  was 
granted  the  press,  and  the  telegraph  instruments 
were  introduced  to  recite  to  the  whole  coiuatry  his- 
tory as  it  is  made.  The  arcliitect  of  the  Wigwam 
had  in  mind  a  theatre,  and  the  convention  was  on 
the  stage,  wliile  the  press  held  the  place  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  spectators  did  not  neglect  any  chance  to 
exjjress  themselves,  and  their  prodigious  shouting 
was  a  novelty  which  tried  the  nerves  of  the  veterans. 
If  ever  before  audiences  were  so  demonstrative  they 
must  have  been  in  the  Roman  ampliitheatres,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  some  of  the  delegates  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  gladiators.  It  was  sev- 
eral times  remarked  that  it  would  never  do  to  iinder- 
take  to  clear  the  galleries,  for  the  probabihties  were 
if  such  an  order  were  given  the  galleries  would  clear 
the  stage." 

National  conventions  are  assembled  to  get  tlirough 
business,  and  that  rapidly.  Their  jiroceedings  are 
not  graced  ■v\'ith  the  oniate  periods  and  flowery  elo- 
quence which  in  Congi-ess  charm  the  lady  spectators 
and  interrupt  work.  No  essa}'  reading  is  allowed. 
"  Rarely  has  a  convention  been  in  session  over  a 
week.  The  rule  is  to  meet  on  Tuesday  and  adjourn 
«ine  die  on  Friday,  and  only  the  most  momentous 
contests  detain  a  convention  over.  Sunday. " 

Mr.  Halstead  describes  the  delicate  task  of  naming 
"  favorite  sons,"  the  eccentric  orbits  m  which  the 
work  of  the  gatheiing  iims,  and  the  electric  condition 
of  the  mental  atmosphere,  with  the  wild  stampedes 
which  often  take  place.  "  When  proceedings  are 
long  drawn  out  there  is  a  magnetic  sense  of  an  im- 
mense irritability,  and  when  this  becomes  clearly 
perceptible  it  is  alwaj's  e\-ident  that  a  crisis  is  at 
hand.  The  convention  gets  into  an  executive  mood 
and  intolerant.  Delays  exasperate.  The  common- 
place ways  and  means  and  men  must  be  wii)ed  out. 
The  pressure  ui)on  delegations  to  make  breaks  be- 
comes unendurable.  Every  one  understands  that 
whatever  is  to  be  soon  must  be.  The  friends  of  the 
several  candidates  cling  close  together  just  as  they 
are  about  to  abandon  themselve-s  to  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered toiTent  which  is  to  bear  them  to  ruin  or  to 
fortune.     The  energies  of  the  schemers  become  agoniz- 


ing. The  few  are  cool,  the  many  mad.  The  air  is 
charged  with  a  tempest.  .  .  .  The  mood  of  the 
convention  is  to  complete  its  work.  The  chairman 
says,  'The  secretary  will  proceed  mth  the  call.' 
There  is  a  portentous  change.  In  a  flash  there  is  a 
visible  destiny.  The  storm  breaks.  That  which  was 
to  be  is." 


REASONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  CONTINU- 
ANCE OF  REPUBLICAN  CONTROL. 
FIRST  place  in  the  North  American  Review  for' 
Jime  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  "  The  Harrison 
Administration,"  by  thi-ee  United  States  Senators, 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts  ;  J.  N.  Dolph,  of 
Oregon,  and  A.  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia. 

What  the   Harrison    Administration    Has 
Accomplished. 

Senator  Dawes  is  extreme  in  his  praise  of  the 
present  administration  and  endorses  without  quali- 
fication its  methods  and  achievements.  Reviewing 
the  work  of  the  administration,  he  says:  "The 
foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation  has  encountered  an 
luiusual  number  of  delicate  and  difficult  questions,. 
aU  of  wliich  have  been  treated  with  signal  ability  and 
wisdom.  And  there  remains,  as  far  as  is  known,  no 
rmsettled  question  that  can  disturb  our  peacefiil 
relations  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our 
diplomacy  was  never  in  abler  hands.  Its  achieve- 
ments, from  the  Samoan  complication,  bequeathed  by 
its  predecessor,  to  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  its 
greatest  triumph,  with  which  this  its  third  year 
closes,  form  an  unbroken  series  of  signal  successes. 
Treaties  with  Germany,  with  France,  and  with  Spain, 
the  Italian  imbroglio  at  New  Orleans,  the  Chilian 
complication,  and  a  series  of  commercial  treaties,  to 
be  considered  in  another  connection,  have  lodged  in 
the  State  Department  imperishable  proof  of  diplomatic 
ability  unequaled  in  recent  history.  The  nation  is 
stronger  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  its  rights  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  foreign  jurisdictions  are  more  strictly 
enforced  and  more  cordially  respected  than  when  the 
portfolio  of  State  came  mider  its  present  control. 

"  If  the  Treasury,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  de- ' 
volving  upon  it,  furnishes  a  less  brilliant  record  than 
the  State  Dei)artment  it  has  yet  been  no  less  safe  in 
the  management  of  our  finances.  No  wild  exi)eri- 
ments  with  our  monetary  system  have  shaken  pul>- 
lic  confidence  or  disturbed  values.  Business  thi-ough- 
out  the  country  has  reposed  on  the  faith  it  has 
placed  in  the  methods  and  movements  of  those  who 
have  had  in  their  keeping  the  keys  of  the  Treasury 
vaults.  Its  secretaries  have  treated  with  tliose  engaged 
in  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  country,  not  as 
enemies,  but  as  promoters,  helpers,  stimulators  of 
la.wf  ul  business.  They  have  never  tampered  with  the 
currency,   nor  sought  by  any  legerdemain  to  make 
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seventy  cents  count  a  liuncli-e<.l  and  gain  the  differ- 
ence ;  but  they  have  met  all  honest  demands  with 
honest  dollars. 

'•  The  other  Departments  have  been  in  equally  able 
hands.  The  Navy  De.artment  has  sinaing  into  new 
life,  and  with  the  vigor  of  a  strong  man  has  taken  hold 
of  itself  and  has  shaken  the  accumulated  dust  of 
years  out  of  its  seams.  The  ever  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplied duties  of  the  Post  Of&ce  Department  have  been 
discharged  in  a  busuiess-like  manner,  never  so  satis- 
factorily to  the  public  •  as  now.  Its  revenues  were 
never  so  great,  nor  have  its  expenditures,  large  as 
they  are,  ever  pelded  such  gratifjdng  results.  So  it 
has  been  ^^^th  the  Interior  Department,  with  a  wdder 
range  of  duties  than  any  other,  increasing  and  becom- 
ing more  compHcated  and  perplexing.  It  has  met 
them  aU  with  an  ability  equal  to  all  its  difficulties. 
In  the  Land  Office  chaos  has  given  place  to  order, 
and  the  settler  on  the  public  domain,  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  is  building  his  home  in 
peace.  In  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  have  come  to  be  as  secure  as 
those  of  the  white  man,  and  from  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  reservations  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  acres  have  been  opened  for  settlement  and  di\ided 
into  homesteads  for  the  pioneer." 

A   Clean  and  Strong  Administration. 

Senator  Dolph  regards  the  Harrison  administration 
as  clean,  strong  and  patriotic,  and  Mr.  Harrison  him- 
self as  a  courageous  and  sagacious  Chief  Executive. 
*'  Upon  the  great  issues  of  the  day  President  Harrison 
has  held  no  uncertain  position.  He  has,  to  the  extent 
of  Ilia  legitimate  influence,  aided  the  party  in  his 
efforts  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  the  people,  and  sought 
to  ])romote  its  principles.  His  appointments,  made 
only  after  due  inqiiiry  and  deliberation,  have,  in  the 
main  been  liighly  creditable.  His  judicial  appoint- 
ments, which  have  been  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  President,  have  been  especially  com- 
mendable, and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  bar  and  the 
general  public. 

"  Under  the  present  administration  the  United 
States  has  had  a  vigorous,  well-defined  foreign  policy 
— a  policy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted  when- 
ever the  occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of 
the  administration  in  our  controversy  wdth  Gennany 
preserved  the  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands;  the 
considerate,  but  firm  and  dignified,  position  of  the 
administration  secured  suitable  acknowledgment  and 
apology  from  the  Chilian  government  for  the  assault 
in  Valparaiso  upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent 
treaty  \%-ith  Great  Britain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  involve  us  in  war,  has  been  happily  provided 
for,  and  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  pro- 
moted. It  should  be  stated  that  President  Harrison 
is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  these  triumphs  of  diplo- 
macy; and,  while  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  been  in  full  accord,  the  dispatch  (owing  to 
the  illness  of  Mr,  Blaine,  wliich  has  at  times  pre- 


vented his  close  application  to  business)  convejing 
oTir  ultimatum  to  the  Chilian  Government,  and  the 
dispatch  to  Lord  Salisbury  so  admirably  and  forcibly 
stating  our  just  claims  to  some  arrangement  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life  until  the  convention  had  de- 
cided our  claims  in  the  Behring  Sea  controversy, 
were  both  written  by  the  President." 

Republican    Legislation  Narrow  and 
Unsy  mpa'hetic. 

Senator  Colquitt  is  as  strong  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  athninistration  as  are  the  two  Republican  Sen- 
ators in  their  commendation  of  it.  He  attributes  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Republicans  at  the  polls  in 
1890  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy,  which,  he  declares,  is  a  "  policy 
of  governing  the  country  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
certain  classes  and  interests,  and  using  directly  and 
indirectly  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  to  that 
end." 

In  the  Harrison  administration.  Senator  Colquitt 
further  asserts,  the  people  have  found  neither  sj^m- 
pathy  nor  relief.  "  In  the  struggle  of  labor  against 
capital  Republican  poUcy  and  administration  have 
jdelded  to  the  demands  of  the  sti-ong  and  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  By  special  oppor- 
tunities afforded  hy  law,  by  mifaii-  taxation,  by  boun- 
ties for  the  few,  by  bui-dens  for  the  many,  by  legal- 
ized iniquities,  they  pursue  the  cruel  task  of  squeez- 
ing money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  peo- 
ple, from  the  toil,  the  sweat  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
hard  working  poor.  The  government  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  but 
b}"  class  legislation  to  elevate  the  few." 

Senator  Colquitt  denounces  the  "  McKinley  Tariff," 
reciprocity  features  and  all,  holding  that  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  certain  classes.  "The  same  spirit  of 
favoritism  and  close  adherence  to  special  interests 
has  all  along  characterized  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  entire  weight  of  its  powerful 
influence  has  been  throwai  on  the  side  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  single  gold  standard,  who,  successful  in 
demonetizing  silver  in  1873,  have  ever  since  been 
earnestly  aggressive  in  their  endeavors  to  make 
money,  which  they  control,  dear,  and  everything  that 
money  buys,  cheap.  In  spite  of  the  law  of  1878 
which  declared  standard  silver  dollars  a  legal  tender 
for  aU  debts,  pubhc  and  private,  the  administration 
has  continued  to  treat  the  more  than  400,000,000  of 
these  dollars  since  coined  as  mere  token  money, 
redeemable  like  paper  money  in  gold,  and  it  refused, 
with  plent}'  of  them  in  the  treasury,  to  discharge  a 
part  of  our  bonded  debt,  preferring  to  continue  it 
rather  than  pay  it  in  silver." 

Senator  Colquitt  sums  up  the  errors  of  the  present 
administration,  as  he  sees  them,  as  follows:  1, 
restrictions  on  commerce  ;  2,  biirdens  on  agriculture : 
3,  bounties  to  manufactures ;  4,  excessive  taxation ; 
5,  proffigate  expenditure  of  the  people's  money ;  6, 
contraction  of  the  currency  ;  7,  Federal  interference 
with  State  elections. 
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The  Administration  a   Failure. 

Of  the  same  general  import  as  these  thr(^e  political 
articles  are  the  two  in  the  Forum  for  Jiine  by  Hon. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar. 

From  Mr.  Bayard's  point  of  \'iew  the  administra- 
tion has  been  a  failure,  especially  in  its  tariff  policy. 
He  holds  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  Republicans  in  the  approaching 
presidential  campaign  and  reduce  the  import  duties. 
He  says  :  "  The  opportimity  and  duty  of  the  National 
Democracy  are  clearly  in  \dew,  and  logically  sustain 
each  other.  The  issues  framed  by  wise  Democratic 
statesmanship  in  1887  and  1888  now  need  only  to  be 
unwaveiingly  supported,  in  order  to  be  favorably  de- 
cided by  the  great  tribimal  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  in  1893.  The  articulate  demand  of  the  hour 
is  for  the  reformation  and  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff  so  that  unnecessary  taxes  shall  cease,  and  nec- 
essary taxes  shall  flow  directly  into  the  public  treas- 
lu-y  and  not  indirectly  into  the  private  coffers  of 
favored  classes ;  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
freer  exchange  of  our  agricultiiral  and  other  natural 
products  for  the  raw  materials  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  whereby  our  manufacturers  will  find  their 
way  open  to  expanded  markets  in  which  they  may 
profitably  compete,  our  shipi)ing  interests  will  be  re- 
\'ived,  and  our  mercantile  marine  enabled  to  regain 
its  former  supremacy;  and  the  power  of  monopolies 
and  '  trusts  '  vrAl  be  curbed  and  not,  as  at  present,  as- 
sisted." 

From  Senator  Hoar's  Point  of  View. 

"Reasons  for  Republican  Control"  is  the  heading 
under  which  Senator  Hoar  arraigns  Democratic  meth- 
ods and  principles,  and  gives  caiise  why  that  party 
should  be  defeated  in  the  November  elections.  He 
makes  the  charge  against  the  Democrats  that  the 
motto  upon  which  they  have  always  acted  has  been 
"power  first  and  conviction  afterward,"  and  adds: 
"When  a  party  is  found  inquiring  upon  what  issues 
it  can  hope  to  gain  power,  wben  it  avows  or  conceals 
its  opinion  for  that  purpose  alone,  especially  when  it 
avows  one  opinion  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  an- 
other in  another  part,  that  party  is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted."  As  regards  the  taiiff,  for  instance,  he  as- 
serts that  it  will  be  diffictdt  to  get  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  any  clear  and  consistent  avowal  of  a  na- 
tional policy.  "  It  will  denounce  monopoly  and  declare 
itself  for  reform,  and  perhaps  attack  the  McKinley 
bill  in  a  few  generalities.  But  I  confidently  predict 
that  it  will  not  commit  itself  by  any  declaration  to 
which  it  can  be  held  in  regard  to  any  single  practical 
measure.  It  ■will  not  say  to  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia,  'We  are  for  free  iron.'  It  will 
not  say  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  '  We  are  for  free 
coal.'  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  will  even  vent- 
ure to  say  again  to  Ohio,  'We  are  for  free  wool.' 
Nor  will  it  say  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  '  We  are  for  free  woolens.' " 

In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Hoar  it  would  }>e  hazard- 
ous to  intrust  the  power  to  the  Democrats  at  this  time. 
"  No  man  can  tell,  if  the  Democratic  party  should  be 
STiccessful  in  the  coming  election,  what  is  to  be  the 


extent  of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  it  will  attempt  to 
bring  to  pass,  or  upon  what  principle  the  new  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  upon  that  subject  is  to  be  based. 
If  there  be  an  attempt  at  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff 
the  quiet  of  the  country  is  to  be  disturbed  until  the 
new  legislation  is  perfected.  There  must  be,  there- 
fore, a  certain  disturbance  in  all  business.  No  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  industry  will  be  safe." 


THE  PERILS  OF  REELECTING  PRESIDENTS. 

THE  sum  and  substance  of  Hon.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton's  article  in  the  June  Forum  on  "  The 
Perils  of  Reelecting  Presidents  "  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"A  President  -vvith  no  strong  party  or  personal 
interest  in  the  election  of  his  successor  can  approach 
it  with  calm  fidelity  to  his  great  trust.  If  he  be 
more  a  partisan  than  a  patriot,  he  will  use  his  vast 
powers  more  for  his  party  than  his  country.  If  the 
candidate  of  the  President's  party  be  the  President's 
favorite,  the  public  interests  are  quite  sure  to  suffer. 
Make  the  President  himself  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  succession,  and  the  two  most  powerful 
of  all  human  motives  —  that  of  personal  selfishness 
and  that  of  party  zeal  and  hate  —  are  combined 
against  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  Only  the 
most  saintly  of  men  and  the  noblest  of  patriots,  when 
thus  contemplating  their  own  reelection,  can  have 
the  sense  of  duty  needed  for  controlling  the  selection 
and  conduct  of  more  than  a  huncb'ed  thou-and 
officers  —  subordinate  to  the  President  —  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  rather  than  that  in  their  own 
reelection.  In  theory,  nothing  seems  wiser  than  to 
make  a  second  presidential  term  dependent  upon  the 
people's  judgment  of  the  first.  In  practice,  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  make  the  hope  of  such  a 
term  a  temptation  to  Presidents  to  fiU  all  these  places 
with  electioneering  politicians  in  aid  of  such  reelec- 
tions." 

A    SINGLE    TERM    OP    SIX    YEARS. 

As  one  might  infer  from  the  paragraph  quoted, 
Mr.  Eaton  believes  that  the  President  should  not 
hold  office  longer  than  a  single  term.  He  would, 
however,  extend  the  term  to  six  years.  A  single 
term  of  six  years  would  be  long  enough,  he  thinks, 
to  permit  any  administrative  policy  to  be  fairly 
tested.  "It  would  not  too  much  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  or  the  chances  of  a  new  experi- 
ment in  policy.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
through  a  six  years'  term  political  life  would  lose 
more  than  some  part  of  its  excessive  activity.  This 
period  of  service  is  midway  between  the  shortest  ever 
proposed  and  the  longest  ever  tolerated  for  our  Presi- 
dents. The  average  length  of  service  for  each  person 
elected  as  President  —  before  the  one  in  office  —  had 
no  death  prevented,  would  have  been  five  years  and 
eight  months." 

The  adoption  of  the  single  term  system,  it  is  held, 
would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  a  more  efficient 
civil  service.  Under  such  a  system  the  President 
would  at  least  be  without  a  self-interest  in  making 
his  appointments  to  office. 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REyiElVS. 


REFORM  OUR   NATURALIZATION   LAWS. 

THE  subject  of  naturalization  is  discussed  in  the 
June  Forum  by  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  in  Columbia  College, 
who  suggests  various  ways  in  which  oiu-  iiaturaliza- 
tion  laws  might,  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship, 
be  revised.  First,  he  thinks  it  would  be  expedient  to 
reqiiire  the  petition  for  admission  to  citizenship  to  be 
filed  and  notice  to  the  district  attorney  given  from 
three  to  sis  months  prior  to  the  nearing,  in  order  that 
ample  time  for  inquiiies  here  or  abroad  may  be 
afforded. 

He  offers  besides  the  follo"wing  suggestions  :  1. 
The  record  of  naturalization  should  substantially  fol- 
low the  fonn  of  the  petition.  Under  the  present 
methods  only  a  mere  record  that  John  Smith  ap- 
peared and  prodiiced  certain  proof  is  kept.  2.  The 
record  should  state  under  what  provision  of  law  the 
naturalization  was  effected.  3.  There  should  be 
established  at  Wasliington  a  bui-eau  of  naturaliza- 
tion, in  which  duplicates  of  all  recorded  natui-aliza- 
tion  proceedings  should  be  deposited  and  indexed. 
This  would  enable  the  Secretarj'  of  State  to  easily 
fui'nish  authenticated  copies  of  such  records  should 
they  be  desired.  4.  Pro\asion  should  be  made  for 
vacating  the  record  of  a  naturalization  illegallj'  ob- 
tained. If  a  diplomatic  or  consular  representative 
discovering  a  certificate  to  be  fradulent,  retains  it, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  the  holder  from 
jbtaining  a  new  certificate  and  trying  his  chances 
with  another  representative,  or  from  afterwards  ex- 
ercising in  the  United  States  rights  of  citizenship 
wliicli  his  government  has  denied  him  abroad.  5. 
Pro\'ision  should  be  made  for  the  forfeittu-e  of 
naturalization  where  it  is  fraudulently  obtained  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  residence.  Cases  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  which  persons  immediately 
on  obtaining  certificates  of  naturalization  return  to 
their  original  coimtry  and  remain  indefinitely,  if 
they  are  not  either  expelled  or  denied  protection. 


THE  FALL  IN  SILVER ;   ITS  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

THE  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  attributed 
by  Director  E.  O.  Leech,  in  the  June  Forum,  to  acts 
of  demonetization  in  Europe  and  the  large  increase 
during  this  period  in  the  production  of  silver.  Mr. 
Leech  considers  also  the  effects  produced  by  the  de- 
cline of  silver:  "By  far  the  most  serious  evil  con- 
nected ^vith  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  lies  in 
the  groA\-ing  tendency  of  civilized  nations  to  discard 
silver  as  a  money  metal  of  full  debt-paying  power 
and  limit  the  monej'  of  ultimate  redemi)tion  to  gold 
alone.  Gold  is  fast  becoming,  if  it  has  not  ab-eady 
become,  the  measure  of  value  of  all  commodities  and 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  transactions.  The  disad- 
vantages gi'OXNdng  out  of  this  changed  condition,  the 
.laiTowing  of  the  basis  of  credit  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  are  so  numerous  and  far- 
reaching  m  their  results  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  pre- 
sent them  in  the  space  of  a  magazine  article.      Pass- 


ing by  the  great  question  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  commodities,  so  far  as  such  fall  is  due  to  monetary 
causes,  I  find  that  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
which  confront  us  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  gold  as  a  basis  of  the  present  and  prospective  busi- 
ness of  the  commercial  world  and  the  consequent  dis- 
turbances attending  its  accumulation  and  move- 
ment." 

In  Mr.  Leech's  opinion  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  thci 
present  monetarj^  confusion  and  that  is  international 
bimetallism.  ' '  To  re-establish  the  link  which  formerly 
existed  between  gold  and  silver  only  requires  the 
united  action  of  nations  of  sufficient  commercial  in- 
fluence to  maintain  it  successfully.  If  the  experience 
of  the  last  nineteen  years  has  proven  anji;hing  it  is 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  depends  upon  the 
monetary  use  which  is  made  of  them.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century  has 
demonstrated  that  both  metals  can  be  used  as  money 
^^^th  greater  stability  of  values  than  one  alone."  He 
asserts  that  the  interests  of  Europe  in  the  restoration 
of  bimetallism  are  identical  with  those  of  this  country, 
only  greater  in  degree. 


BALLOT  REFORM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  for  this  quarter  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion by  Richard  H.  Dana  of  the  "  Practical  Work- 
mg  of  the  Australian  System  of  Voting  in  Massachu- 
setts." Mr.  Dana,  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
measure,  defends  it  at  every  point  from  the  specific 
and  general  criticisms  which  have  been  made,  and 
supports  his  statements  by  carefully  prepared  tables 
of  statistics  and  well-chosen  examples. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

"  As  far  as  Massachusetts  goes,  at  least,  all  fraudu- 
lent and  misleading  ballots  and  misspelled  names 
have  ceased.  Ballot  holders  are  no  longer  needed. 
Some  few  candidates  have  circulars  distributed  at  the 
polls,  but  the  voters,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  these  cir- 
culars or  read  them,  and  delivering  by  mail  the  even- 
ing before  election  is  far  the  best  way  of  reaching  the 
voters.  There  is  ample  time  to  examine  into  the 
character  of  all  candidates,  as  eighteen  days  before 
election  is  the  latest  when  nominations  can  be  made 
at  the  State  election.  So  far,  less  money  is  needed  by 
the  parties  at  the  elections. 

"  Qiiiet,  order  and  cleanliness  reign  in  and  about  the 
pollmg  places.  I  have  visited  precincts  where,  under 
the  old  system,  coats  were  torn  off  the  backs  of  voters, 
where  ballots  of  one  kind  have  been  snatched  from 
voter's  hands  and  others  put  in  their  place,  T\4th 
threats  against  usmg  any  but  the  substituted  ballots  ; 
and  under  the  new  system  all  was  orderly  and  j^eace- 
able.  Indeed,  the  self-respect  in  votuig  under  the 
new  sj'stem  is  alone  worth  all  the  extra  cost  to  the 
State. 

'•  Bribery  is  very  greatly  diminished,  almost  alto- 
gether ceasing  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  say  it  is  wholly 
and  permanently  stopped.  It  probably  exists  now  to 
a  small  extent,  and  vdW  undoubtedly  gi'ow.     Some 
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corrupt  voters  are  tme  to  their  corrupt  bargains. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  vote  for  the  '  barrel '  candi- 
dates, in  order  to  encourage  the  free  use  of  money. 
One  way  to  bribe  is  said  to  be  to  bet  on  the  result,  or 
on  the  size  of  the  vote,  the  voter  to  be  bribed  taking 
the  side  for  which  the  money  is  spent. 

"  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  bulk  and  pay 
according  to  the  result.  For  example,  in  a  precinct 
of  450  voters  200  may  be  of  one  party  and  200  of  an- 
other, all  of  whom  are  above  being  bribed,  and  50 
'floaters.'  It  is  very  easy  to  pay  according  as  these 
fifty  have  gone  as  shown  by  the  returns. 

"  A  still  more  certain  way  is  to  pay  voters  of  the  op- 
posite party  to  stay  away  from  the  polls,  or  not  to  be 
registered  for  voting  at  all." 

So  that  further  reforms  are  needed  and,  in  Mr. 
Dana's  opinion,  vdW  be  had.  Civil  service  reform 
helps  and  there  must  be  some  law  analogous  to  Eng- 
land's limiting  election  expenses  and  obliging  them 
to  be  published. 

As  to  the  effects  predicted  for  the  Australian  sys- 
tem, that  it  would  be  a  great  and  increased  expense, 
that  it  was  a  cumbersome,  slow  method  bringing 
delay,  that  it  would  keep  away  from  the  polls  the 
lesser  educated,  or  if  they  did  come  that  it  would 
puzzle  and  confuse  them — Mr.  Dana  takes  up  each 
point  in  detail  and  shows  pretty  conclusively  that 
these  dismal  forebodings  have  come  to  naught. 

Pennsylvania's  Ballot  Compromise. 

Following  Mr.  Dana's  paper  is  another  in  the  same 
field  by  Charles  C.  Binney,  who  considers  the  Penn- 
s^-lavania  Ballot  Law,  passed  last  year.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  compromise  measure  and  Mr.  Binnej'  ac- 
cuses the  State  Senate  in  very  plain  terms  of  doing 
what  it  could  to  ruin  and  crijiple  tlii.s  necessary 
instrument  of  reform.  A  foremost  defect  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  is  in  its  nominating  provisions.  It 
is  required  that  a  nomination  paper  shall  be  signed 
by  qualified  electors  to  the  number  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  largest  entire  vote  cast  for 
any  officer  elected  in  the  State  at  the  last  election. 
This  fault  was  the  work  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
which  wished  to  prevent  all  nominations  but  those  of 
the  two  leading  parties. 

"Another  serious  fault  in  the  law  concerns  the 
treatment  of  nominations  defectively  made.  Pro- 
\-ision  is  made  for  the  filing  of  objections  and  for  the 
hearing  of  all  questions  raised  by  them,  but  not  for 
the  coiTection  of  such  errors  as  may  be  decided  to 
exist." 

The  third  fault  relates  to  the  arrangement  of 
names  on  the  ballot.  Instead  of  the  method  adopted 
in  the  true  Australian  system,  "  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates nominated  by  the  majority  party  are  first  to 
be  printed  in  one  column,  then  those  of  other  parties 
in  other  columns,  and  they  may  be  voted  on  either 
individually  or  by  a  single  mark  against  the  party 
name,  which  operates  as  a  vote  for  every  candidate  of 
that  party."' 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Pennsylvania  law  allows 
any  voter  to  obtain  assistance  in  marking  his  ballot 


by  simply  declaring  to  the  judge  of  election  that  he 
needs  it. 

The  law  also  does  not  allow  the  public  to  be  present 
at  the  counting  of  votes  —  a  serious  defect  —  nor  does 
it  provide  for  the  proper  identification  of  voters. 

Only  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  Australian  system 
will  be  realized  by  Pennsylvania  under  this  com- 
promise method,  but  Mr.  Binney  looks  forward  to  an 
early  further  advance  on  the  way  of  reform. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT  describes  in  the 
June  Cosmopolitan  "  The  Working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,"  of  which  department  he  is  the 
Commissioner.  He  enumerates  in  general  terms  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  several  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  has  a  special  word  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
work  done  in  collecting  statistics  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  This  proceeding  has  been  severely  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  subject  utterly  foreign  to 
labor  questions,  and  at  first  thought  this  plea  seems 
specious.  But,  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  Congress  foimd 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  only  one  connected  with 
the  government  having  the  proper  machinery  for 
carrjdng  out  its  purposes,  and  further,  if  there  is  any 
subject  in  which  labor  should  be  actively  interested 
and  which  concerns  the  hapi^iness  of  the  workingman, 
it  is  the  sacredness  and  the  pei-manency  of  home  rela- 
tions. To  my  own  mind,  the  report  upon  marriage 
and  divorce  is  as  thoroughly — although  on  the  first 
appearance  somewhat  remotely — essential  to  labor  in 
all  its  interests  as  any  reports  upon  wages  or  cost  of 
living." 

The  Commissioner  gives  it  as  Ms  opinion,  too,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  urge  that  the  department 
agitate  special  reforms  and  assume  constnictive 
powers,  that  it  must  be  an  informational  and  ediica- 
tional  bureau,  not  an  autocratic  cure-all.  "  Whose 
idea  of  reform  should  be  adopted,  of  what  proposi- 
tions should  it  [the  department]  become  the  propo- 
gandist,  and  to  what  extent  should  it  argiae  for  or 
against  the  platforms  of  tliis  or  that  party  or  organi- 
zation ?  It  seems  to  me,"  says  IMr.  Wright,  "  that  all 
men  who  comprehend  the  value  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge must  see  at  once  that  for  the  department  to  enter 
upon  such  a  course  would  result  in  its  immediate 
abolition."  It  is  surely  a  vital  necessity  to  lay  every 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  partisan  intru- 
sion in  this  work.  And  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the 
twenty-seven  State  bureaus  as  of  the  Fedei-al  office. 


An  excellent  account  of  St.  Louis,  the  carnival  cit)' 
of  America,  appears  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly  for  June.  An  Autumnal  Festivities  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  raising  a 
million  dollars  to  be  spread  over  three  years'  festivi- 
ties and  for  the  general  aid  and  advancement  of  the 
town.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  already 
been  subscribed,  and  it  is  exjiected  that  250,000  vis- 
itors will  visit  St.  Louis  during  the  six  weeks  which 
viill  be  given  up  for  the  enjoyment. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

By  One  of   the  Six   Hundred. 

MR.  JAMES  KNOWLES  may  be  congratulated 
upon  ha\ing  secured  for  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
iinj  for  May  a  very  vivid  battle  piece  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  famous  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wightman,  late  of  the  17th  Lancers,  was  one 
of  those  who  rode  through  the  valley  of  death.  That 
he  sur\'ived  to  tell  his  tale  is  wonderful  indeed,  for 
from  the  account  wliich  he  gives  of  the  battle  he 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  knocked  to  bits  be- 
fore he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  On 
riding  into  the  fray  he  got  a  musket  bullet  through 
the  right  knee  and  another  in  his  shin,  while  his 
horse  had  three  bullets  in  the  neck.  Just  as  his  horse 
leaised  the  Russian  battery  a  shell  burst  right  over 
his  head  wdth  a  crash  that  almost  stunned  him. 
"When  he  rode  back  on  the  return  his  horse  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  After  riding  through  the 
Russian  Hussars  he  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian infantry,  and  then  what  happened  he  records  as 
follows  :  "  My  horse  was  shot  dead,  riddled  with  bul- 
lets. One  bullet  struck  me  on  the  forehead,  another 
passed  through  the  top  of  my  shoulder;  while, 
struggling  out  from  under  my  dead  horse,  a  Cossack 
standing  over  me  stabbed  me  with  his  lance  once  in 
the  neck  near  the  jugular,  again  above  the  collar 
bone,  several  times  in  the  back,  and  once  under  the 
short  rib ;  and  when,  having  regained  my  feet,  I  was 
trying  to  draw  my  sword,  he  sent  his  lance  through 
the  palm  of  my  hand." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  many  wounds  he  survived, 
and  the  Cossacks  hauled  him  along  by  the  tail  of  his 
coat.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet  they  drove  their 
lance  butts  into  his  back  to  stir  him  up.  He  could 
barely  limp  with  his  shattered  knee.  A  comrade  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head  by  a 
bullet,  which  cost  him  his  life  in  a  few  days,  carried 
him  on  his  back.  When  they  reached  the  Russian 
camp  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  they  left 
Russia  with  considerable  regi-et.  His  accoimt  of  the 
famous  charge  is  more  interesting  for  the  graphic 
pictures  which  it  gives  of  war  than  for  its  historical 
importance.  Just  before  the  fatal  order  was  given 
to  charge,  the  regimental  butcher  came  up  at  a  gallop, 
in  his  white  canvas  smock  frock  and  his  canvas 
trousers  stuck  into  his  boots,  covered  ^vith  blood- 
stains, swearing  that  he  would  be  d d  if  he  would 

be  left  behind  his  regiment  and  so  lose  the  fun.  Mr. 
Wightman  gives  Lord  Cardigan  very  high  praise. 
He  says  he  was  an  ideal  cavalry  leader,  with  a  stern, 
finn  face,  and  quiet,  soldierly  bearing.  The  fii'st  in- 
cident in  the  charge  which  Mr.  Wightman  remem- 
bers was  the  death  of  Captain  Nolan.  They  had 
hardly  ridden  200  yards  when  the  shell  exploded 
wlaich  killed  Captain  Nolan.  Mr.  Wightman  saw 
the  shell  explode  and  Nolan's  sword  drop  from  his 
grasp,  but  the  sword  arm  itself  remained  erect.  He 
differs  from  Kinglake  as  to  what  happened. 

He  says:  "The  sword-arm  indeed  remained  up- 
raised and  rigid,  but  all  the  other  limbs  so  curled  in 


on  the  contorted  trunk  as  by  a  spasm  that  we  won- 
dered for  the  moment  the  huddled  form  kept  the 
saddle.  It  was  the  stidden  convulsive  twitch  of  the 
bridle  hand  inward  on  the  chest  that  caused  the 
charger  to  wheel  rearward  so  abruptly.  The  weird 
shriek  and  the  awful  face  as  rider  and  horse  disap- 
peared haunt  me  now  to  this  day,  the  first  horror  of 
that  ride  of  hon-ors." 
Then  the  following  horrible  incident  took  place : 
"  It  was  about  this  time  that  Sergeant  Talbot  had 
his  head  clean  carried  off  by  a  round  shot,  yet  for 
about  thirty  yards  further  the  headless  body  kept  the 
saddle,  the  lance  at  the  charge  fii-mly  giipped  under 
the  right  arm." 

As  soon  as  the  regiment  began  to  charge,  Wight- 
man's  right-hand  man — John  Lee — was  smashed  by 
a  shell.  "He  gave  my  arm  a  twitch,  and,  with  a 
strange  smile,  said,  '  Domino,  chum,'  and  fell  out  of 
the  saddle.  His  old  gray  mare  went  galloping  on  for 
a  bit,  treading  on  and  tearing  out  her  own  entrails  as 
she  galloped,  until  at  last  she  dropped  with  a  strange 
shriek."  When  they  reached  the  battery,  "  Cardigan 
was  still  in  front,  as  steady  as  a  church,  but  with  his 
sword  in  the  air  as  he  turned  in  his  saddle  to  shout 
the  final  command,  '  Steady,  steady,  close  in.'  I  saw 
Captain  White  go  down  and  Cardigan  disappear  in 
the  smoke.  A  shell  burst  over  my  head,  and  imme- 
diately I  felt  my  horse  take  a  tremendous  leap  into 
the  air,  in  which  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I  could 
not  see  an  arm's  length  before  me.  I  was  through  and 
beyond  the  Russian  battery  before  I  knew  I  had 
reached  it."  Then  came  the  rally  of  the  survivors 
and  the  ride  back,  led  by  Corporal  Morley,  a  great, 
rough,  bellowing  Nottingham  man.  After  Wight- 
man  was  taken  prisoner.  General  Liprandi  came  and 
spoke  to  them,  asking  them  if  they  had  not  been 
primed  with  drink  before  they  charged.  Kirk,  of  the 
Lancers,  stood  up  and  said:  "You  think  we  were 
di-unk.  By  God!  I  told  you  if  we  had  as  much  as 
smelt  the  barrel  we  would  have  taken  all  Russia  by 
this  time."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  brigade 
had  tasted  drink  the  whole  day.  They  left  camp  be- 
fore daylight,  and  were  contuiuously  in  the  field  until 
they  were  taken  prisoners.  Four  hundi-ed  and  four 
horses  out  of  the  six  hiTudi-ed  were  killed.  The  scenes 
at  the  hospital  at  Simferopol  were  very  horrible. 
Every  morning  five  or  six  carts  piled  high  with  dead 
bodies  passed  their  windows  on  the  way  to  the  dead 
pit.  Of  the  thirty-six  men  of  the  Light  Brigade 
taken  prisoners  at  Balaklava  only  fifteen  came  out 
alive  from  capti\'ity.  .  Of  the  twelve  captive  Lancers 
three  alone  survived,  of  whom  Wightman  was  one. 


In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  June  Mr.  Thomas 
Magee  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  some  legislative  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
preserve  especially  the  trees  on  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  whence  the  streams  which 
supply  the  water  for  irrigation  in  the  plains  below 
take  their  rise. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  Strand  Magazine  for  May  14  Mr.  Harry 
How,  whose  illustrated  interviews  have  for  some 
months  past  been  the  only  solid  feature  m  Mr. 
Ne'WTies"  magazine,  gives  a  very  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Wolseley's  home  in  Dublin.  The  article 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Lord,  Lady 
and  Miss  Wolseley,  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  and  with 
views  of  their  favoz-ite  houses,  together  with  sketches 
of  scenes  in  Lord  Wolseley's  life.  Mr.  How  has  had 
the  advantage  of  stajing  some  days  -with  Lord  Wolse- 
ley at  Dublin,  and  has  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
both  with  the  camera  and  with  his  note  book.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  article  is  in  the  anecdotes  wdth 
which  the  interview  is  studded.  Many  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's reminiscences  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
review,  but  several  are  new. 

GENERAL  GORDON  AND  MONEY. 

Lord  Wolseley  tells  the  following  characteristic 
story  of  General  Gordon  : 

"  Gordon  left  London  on  January  18,  1884 ;  he 
started  from  my  house,  and  when  he  left  he  said,  '  I 
pray  for  three  people  every  night  of  my  life,  and  you 


LORD  WOLSELEY. 


are  one  of  them.'     When  Gordon  went  to   Kartoum 
he  went  for  God.     I  think  Charley  Gordon  was  one 
of  the  two  great  heroes  I  have  known  in  my  life. 
I  have  met  abler  men,  but  none  so  sincere.    He  was 
full  of  courage  and  determination,  honest  in  every- 
thing he  did  or  ever  thought  of,  and  totally  indifferent 
to  wealth.     His  departure  for  the  Soudan  took  place 
late  in  the  afternoon.     There  he  stood,  in  a  tall  silk 
hat  and  frock  coat.     I  offered  to  send  him  anything 
he  wanted. 
"  '  Don't  want  anything,'  he  said. 
'• '  But  you've  got  no  clothes  !' 
"  '  I'll  go  as  I  am  ! '  he  said,  and  he  meant  it. 
"He  never  had  any  money;   he  always  gave  it 
away.     I  know  once  he  had  some  £7,000.     It  all  went 
in  the  establishment  of  a  ragged  school  for  boys. 
"  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  cash. 
"  '  No.'  was  his  calm  reply.     '  Wlien  I  left  Bnissels 
I  had  to  borrow  £35  from  the  King  to  pay  my  hotel 
bill  with.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  I  said,  '  I'll  try  and  get  you  some, 
and  meet  you  at  the  railway  station  with  it.'  I  went 
round  to  the  various  clubs  and  got  £300  in  gold.  I 
gave  the  money  to  Colonel  Stewart,  who  went  ^vith 
him.  Gordon  wasn't  to  be  trasted 
with  it.  A  week  or  so  passed  by, 
when  I  had  a  letter  from  Stew- 
art. He  said,  'You  remember 
the  £300  you  gave  me?  When 
we  arrived  at  Port  Said  a  great 
crowd  came  out  to  cheer  Gordon. 
Amongst  them  was  an  old  sheik 
to  whom  Gordon  was  much  at- 
tached, and  who  had  become  poor 
and  blind.  Gordon  got  the  money 
and  gave  the  whole  of  it  to  him  ! ' " 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Lord  Wolseley  says  that  his  only 
specific  for  getting  on  in  the  anny 
is  to  try  and  get  killed  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  if  you  are 
not  killed  you  are  certain  to  get 
on.  "  Nine  out  of  ten  men  don't 
know  how  they  are  going  to  be- 
have. You  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  see  what  a  battle  is 
like.  I  know  I  was  longing  to  get 
shot  at.  Nerve — nerve  is  the  great 
thing  needed.  The  wise  men  wlio 
haven't  got  it  give  up,  the  ft)ols 
stay  on  and  come  to  grief.  Your 
soldier  may  have  spirit  and  entliu- 
.'•iasm,  but  nerve  beats  everything 
else.  Spirit  is  not  much  use  when 
(l(>ath  is  in  tlie  air.  enthusiasm  of 
little  avail  when  bullets  are  whist- 
ling about  and  trying  to  pick  you 
oiit  from  amongst  all  the  others. 
Nerve — nothing  but  nerve — tells 
in  the  long  run." 
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A  PLEA   FOR   CONSCRIPTION. 

Speaking  of  universal  militarj'  service  Lord  Wol- 
seley  thus  sunas  up  its  advantages  to  the  recruit : 

"  You  develop  his  physical  power,  you  make  a  man 
of  him  in  body  and  in  strength,  as  the  schools  he  had 
been  at  previously  had  made  a  man  of  him  mentally. 
You  teach  him  habits  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  punct- 
uality, reverence  for  superiors,  and  obedience  to 
those  above  him,  and  you  do  this  in  a  w^ay  that  no 
species  of  machinery  that  I  have  ever  been  acquainted 
■with  could  possibly  fulfill.  In  fact,  you  give  him  all 
the  qualities  calculated  to  make  him  a  thoroughly  use- 
ful and  loyal  citizen  when  he  leaves  the  colors  and  re- 
turns home  to  civil  life.  And  of  this  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  the  nation  which  has  the  courage  and  the  patriot- 
ism to  insist  on  all  its  sons  undergoing  this  species 
of  education  and  training  for  at  least  two  or  three 
generations  will  consist  of  men  and  women  far  better 
calculated  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  children  than  the  nation  which  allows  its 
young  people  to  grow  up  -wathoiit  any  physical  train- 
ing, although  they  may  cram  their  heads  with  all 
sorts  of  scientific  knowledge  in  their  national  schools. 
In  other  words,  the  race  in  two  or  thi-ee  generations 
will  be  stronger,  more  vigorous,  and  therefore  braver, 
and  more  calciilated  to  make  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  great  and  powerful." 


A  CONFEDERATE  HERO. 
As    Described    by    Lord   Wolseley. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  May  General 
Wolseley  concludes  his  brilliant  and  appreciative 
Bketch  of  General  Forrest,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  leader  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
story  of  his  adventures,  even  as  briefly  outlined  by 
Lord  Wolselej-,  is  full  of  romance.  He  was  four 
times  wounded,  and  had  eighteen  horses  killed  and 
ten  others  wounded  under  him  during  the  war. 
This  uneducated  slave-dealer  fought  like  a  knight- 
errant  for  the  Confederate  cause.  He  never  had  sni- 
ticient  knowledge  of  soldiery  to  be  able  to  drill  a  com- 
panj-,  but  he  showed  liimself  a  heaven-boi-n  leader  of 
men.  and  demonstrated  once  more  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  maxim,  '•  in  war  men  are  nothing,  a  man 
is  everytlung." 

Among  Ms  other  exploits,  General  Forrest  pursued 
a  cavalry  column  of  2,000  strong  four  days  and  four 
nights,  and  ultimately  captured  the  commander  and 
1,700  of  his  men,  although  he  had  only  600  troopers 
under  his  command.  Again  and  again  he  defeated 
armies  twice  as  strong  as  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  from  the  first  to  last  never  drew  a  single 
ration  from  the  Confederate  treasury.  He  knew 
everj'thing,  went  everywhere,  and  supplied  himself 
with  all  he  wanted  from  the  enemy. 

When  he  crossed  the  Tennessee  :  "  His  command 
then  consisted  of  about  10,000  mounted  men,  well 
provided  with  blankets,  shoes,  and  other  equipment, 
everything  being  legibly  stamped  with  '  U.  S.,'  show- 
ing from  whence  he  nad  obtained  them.  His  artil- 
lery consisted  of  sixteen  field  pieces  —  also  taken  from 


the  Northern  army  —  each  drawn  by  eight  horses. 
The  train  numbered  2o0  wagons,  with  six  mules  or 
horses  each,  besides  fifty -four  horse  ambulances.  He 
had  liimself  enlisted,  equipped,  armed,  fed,  and  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  all  this  force,  without  any  help 
from  his  own  government.  For  the  two  previous 
years  he  had  drawn  absolutely  nothing  from  the 
Quartermaster's  or  the  Commissariat  Departments  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Every  gun,  rifle,  wagon  and 
ambulance,  and  all  the  clothing,  equipment,  ammu- 
nition and  other  supplies  then  with  his  command  he 
had  taken  from  the  Northern  armies." 

When  recruits  joined  his  colors  they  never  had 
any  arms,  and  Forrest  wovdd  say  to  them  :  "You 
mxist  follow  along  here.  We  will  have  a  fight  pres- 
entl}',  and  then  you  can  get  plenty  of  guns  and 
ammimition  from  the  Yankees."  He  was  never  dis- 
concerted by  any  catastrophe,  but  always  contrived 
to  snatch  a  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  Once, 
when  the  battle  was  going  on,  "two  messengers 
from  the  rear  came  galloping  toward  him  in  hot 
haste,  hallooing  out :  '  General  Stanley  has  cut  in 
behind  you,  has  captured  the  rear  guard  battery 
and  many  prisoners,  and  has  now  got  into  General 
Armstrong's  rear.'  Equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
determined  to  prevent  this  bad  news  from  influen- 
cing those  about  him,  Forrest  at  once  shouted  out  in 
the  same  tone  :  '  You  say  he's  in  Armstrong's  rear? 
That's  wiiar  I've  been  trying  to  git  him  all  day. 

D him  !    I'll  be  in  his  rear  in  aboiit  five  minutes  ! 

Face  your  line  of  battle  about,  Ai-mstrong.  Push 
forward  your  skirmish  line  ;  crowd  'em  both  ways. 
Ill  go  to  the  rear  brigade,  and  you'll  hear  from  me 
thar  directly  ! '  With  that  he  galloped  off  at  the  head 
of  liis  body  guard,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  they  heard  the  well-known  Confederate  yell 
with  wiiich  he  always  charged.  He  retook  the  battery 
and  prisoners,  capturing,  in  his  turn,  many  from  the 
enemy.  The  distinguished  general  who  is  my 
informant  tells  me  there  is  not  a  private  soldier  who 
was  then  present  who  does  not  to  this  day  believe 
that  General  Stanley  fell  into  a  trap  which  Forrest 
had  deliberately  laid  for  him.  FoiTest  afterward 
admitted  that  at  the  moment  he  thought  his  whole 
command  was  '  gone  uii.' " 

' '  Forrest  (says  Lord  Wolseley)  possessed  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Anglo-American  frontiersman." 


In  the  Young  Man  (New  York)  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
gives  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  years.  He  be- 
gan work  by  serving  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to 
his  brother,  who  was  an  editor  in  Kent.  Office  hours 
were  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Newman 
Hall  began  study  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  win- 
ter and  summer.  When  fifteen  he  joined  the  Church 
and  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  walking  four 
miles  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  meet  his  class.  Soon 
afterward  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  the 
hop-pickers.  His  first  sermon  was  exactly  ten 
minutes  long. 
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THE  WOMEN  WARRIORS  OF  DAHOMEY. 

THE  recent  French  operations  in  West  Africa 
have  called  into  existence  a  nninber  of  articles 
on  Dahomey  past  and  present  in  the  current  French 
lieriodicals,  the  most  interesting  among  them  being 
"  The  Military  Forces  of  Dahomey,"  in  the  Revue  Sci- 
entifique  of  April  23,  and  "  The  Attack  on  Kotonou, 
March  4,  1890,"  in  the  Revue  Bleue  of  April  30,  both 
by  M.  Jean  Bayol.  The  former  article  is  a  study  of 
the  whole  militaiy  organization  of  Dahomej-,  while 
the  description  of  the  attack  on  Kotonou  two  years 
ago  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  art  of  warfare,  with 
its  defects,  as  practiced  by  the  Dahomeyans,  M.  Bayol 
ha^-ing  been  one  of  the  Europeans  at  Kotonou  on  the 
night  of  the  attack. 

M.  Bayol  estimates  the  number  of  regular  soldiers 
who  live  by  warfare  at  Abomey  and  in  the  various 
camps  on  the  north  and  west  frontiers  in  times  of 
peace  at  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  the 
other  contingents  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  at  ten  thousand  men.  In  any  case,  he  is 
sure  that  the  Dahomeyan  army  at  the  present  moment 
does  not  exceed  twenty-two  thousand  men. 

THE  AMAZONS. 

In  his  palace  the  King  of  Dahomey  is  guarded  by 
an  army  of  women,  whom  travelers  have  called 
Amazons.  In  Dahomey  they  are  called  Minos, 
familiarly  wives  of  the  king,  biit  this  name  is  still 
less  appropriate  than  that  of  Amazons,  for  these 
female  soldiers  are  bound  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
might  more  correctly  be  designated  vestal  waiTiors. 
Tliis  Pretorian  Guard  has  often  distinguished  itself 
in  battle,  and  no  soldier  ever  had  greater  or  more  lui- 
daimted  courage  than  have  these  women,  whose 
every  thought  is  one  of  conflict.  They  are  recruited 
from  the  children  of  the  cliiefs,  or  from  the  young 
girl  captives  in  the  service  of  the  king's  wives.  Their 
dress  consists  cf  a  vest  without  sleeves,  very  short 
trousers,  and  a  cap  on  which  is  embroidered  an  alli- 
gator or  some  other  animal.  The  Amazons  live  in 
the  different  palaces  of  the  king  at  Abomey,  and  their 
number  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand.  They  are 
di\'ided  into  two  battalions,  but  both  are  under  one 
chief,  who  is  always  a  woman  who  has  made  herself 
illustrious  by  her  exploits.  This  guard  keeps  by  the 
side  of  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  and  only  marches 
against  the  enemy  on  the  express  orders  of  the  mon- 
arch. 

The  Dahomeyans  have  no  cavalrj'.  Only  the  im- 
portant chiefs  are  allowed  a  horse,  and  the  number 
of  horses  does  not  exceed  thirty.  They  are  mostly 
small,  weak  animals,  and  the  art  of  horsemanship  is 
absolutely  unknown.  The  chief  sits  on  a  little  mat- 
tress placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  slaves 
support  him  during  the  march.  The  Amazons  have 
no  horses. 

MANCEUVRES. 

All  the  military  education  which  the  Dahomeyan 
soldier  receives  he  has  to  pick  up  from  his  compan- 
ions. He  only  needs  to  know  how  to  charge  and 
fire  his  gun,  and  the  "annual   customs"  give  him 


opportunities  of  otherwise  familiarizing  himself  with 
his  anns.  But  in  warfare  firearms  are  not  in  favor  ; 
the  Dahomeyan  soldier  then  rather  relies  on  his 
knife  and  his  aglopo.  The  long  marches  and  the 
continued  dancing  develop  his  physical  strength. 
At  the  grand  festival  the  soldiers  dance  before 
the  king,  promising  him  victory  in  all  his  future 
wars.  The  Amazons  are  very  jealous  of  their 
male  rivals  ;  they  go  through  the  same  exercises,  and 
in  their  war  songs  they  tell  their  master  that  he  is 
stronger  than  a  lion,  and  that  viith  him  nothing  is  im- 
possible ;  they  vow  that  they  wnll  conquer  his  ad- 
versaries and  devour  their  guns,  and  these  declama- 
tions naturally  please  his  Dahomeyan  Majesty  gi-eatly. 

THE    DEFENSES    OP    DAHOMEY. 

Dahomey  proper  considers  itself  invincible.  Among 
its  natiiral  defenses  may  be  mentioned  the  great  for- 
ests south  of  the  Lama,  and  the  marshy  Lama  region 
itself,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  troops  to  cross, 
and  which,  in  the  rainy  season  especially,  would  pre- 
sent serious  obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  The 
ai-my  marches  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Troops 
furnished  by  tributary'  countries  ;  (2)  slaves  of  Da- 
homey ;  (3)  regular  soldiers,  and  (4)  the  Amazons  and 
the  roj'al  or  rear  guard.  The  Dahomeyans  caiTy  on  a 
regular  war  of  pillage.  Informed  by  numerous  spies 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  village,  they  arrive  at 
break  of  day  and  attack  one  point,  giving  out  wild 
cries  and  firing  their  guns.  The  terrified  inhabitants 
take  flight,  but  it  is  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other 
hostile  troops  scattered  on  all  the  routes  leading  from 
the  village.  With  all  their  bravery  the  Dahomeyans 
seldom  attack  a  town  wliich  would  offer  any  resist- 
ance, and  very  rarely  storm  one. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  KOTONOU. 
At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Dahomeyan  conflict,  Beda- 
zine's  army  surprised  Kotonou  on  March  4,  1890,  and 
was  repulsed.  The  army,  in  fact,  became  demoral- 
ized and  fled,  and  the  king  found  himself  compelled 
to  establish  posts  of  Amazons  on  the  various  routes  to 
stop  the  soldiers  in  their  flight.  A  few  executions,  as 
terrible  as  they  were  summary,  restored  order  in  the 
royal  army.  It  was  the  French  quick-flring  guns  that 
had  frightened  the  Dahomeyan  soldiers,  and  the  moral 
which  the  king  drew  from  the  incident  was  that,  as 
the  gods  had  remained  mute  spectators  during  the 
attack,  he  would  do  well  to  help  himself.  He  there- 
fore ordered  one  thousand  Snider  guns  from  a  Ger- 
man house  at  Togo,  and  since  then  many  similar  guns 
have  been  supplied  by  German  houses  at  Whydah.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  three  thousand  of  these  modern 
anns  are  now  in  the  Dahomeyan  army. 

NANSICA. 

Among  the  killed  at  Kotonou  was  Nansica,  who 
had  been  the  favorite  Amazon  of  King  Gele-le.  She 
was  the  intrepid  warrior  who,  only  a  short  time  before, 
had  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  tlie  great  fete  by 
cutting  off  the  first  captive's  head,  and  as  soon  as  her 
task  was  accomplished  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium, 
waving  before  the  silence-stricken  crowd  the  sacred 
knife  dripping  with  blood,  while  her  companions  took 
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lip  their  furious  dance,  and  the  king  smiled  ;  and 
amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  f  utiire  king, 
Behanzin,  and  the  whole  army  they  thundered  forth 
their  triumphal  hymn: 

Dahomej',  thou  art  master  of  the  universe  ; 

Thy  daughters  are  more  courageous  than  the  men. 

We,  the  Amazons,  defend  our  king,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  ARMY. 

HARPER'S  has  *  much-illustrated  article  on 
"The  Austro-Hungarian  Ai'iny,"  written  by 
Feldzewgmeister  Baron  von  Kuhn.  It  is  largely 
enumerative  in  character,  but  we  quote  some  para- 
graphs to  compare  with  the  description  of  the  better- 
known  German  army,  an  article  on  which  appeared 
last  month.  The  Kaiser  of  the  dual  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire  is  the  commander-in-chief  and  may 
declare  peace  and  war,  and,  fortunately  enough  for 
him  and  his  subjects,  the  army  is,  as  a  body,  com- 
pletely unified,  though  its  decentralized  sources  bring 
some  anomalies  in  the  make  up  of  certain  minor 
divisions.  Everything  centers  in  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  War,  divided  into  four  sections,  comprising 
fifteen  departments. 

REQUIRED  SERVICE. 

"  The  military  system  is  based  upon  the  required 
service  of  every  man  for  twenty-four  years  after 
reaching  his  majority.  The  regular  required  service 
is  as  follows : 

"1.  In  the  first  class,  ten  years  for  the  army  and  its 
Ersatz  reserve  (substitute  reserve),  that  is,  three 
years  in  line  and  seven  in  reserve  ;  ten  years  in  the 
Ersatz  reserve  for  those  directly  appointed  to  the 
same;  twelve  years  for  the  armed  force  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  that  is,  three  years  in  line  and  nine  in 
reserve  ;  twelve  years  for  the  marine,  that  is,  four 
years  in  line,  five  in  reserve,  and  three  in  mailne 
defense. 

"  2.  In  the  second  class  (landwehr),  two  years  after 
completion  of  required  service  in  the  standing  armj', 
or  twelve  for  those  directly  appointed  to  the  landwehr 
or  its  Ersatz  reserve. 

"3.  In  the  third  class  (landsturm),  three  years  before 
entering  upon  the  age  for  reqviired  service,  nine  years 
for  all  who  had  left  the  marine  and  the  landwehr, 
twenty-one  years  for  all  who  have  been  appointed 
directly  to  the  landsturm." 

NUMERICAL  STRENGTH. 

A  review  of  all  forces  "shows  an  approximate 
peace  strength  in  the  I  class  of  265,000  men  in  army, 
6,900  in  navy,  2,900  in  Bosnio-Herzegovinian  troops, 
making  a  grand  total  of  275,000  men;  in  the  II  class 
of  10,000  men  in  the  imperial  and  royal  landwehr, 
17,000  in  royal  Hungarian  landwehr.  Therefore  the 
grand  total  peace  strength  is  302,000  men. 

"  In  war  these  figures  are  increased  as  follows:  In 
the  I  class,  808,000  men;  in  the  II  class,  440,000  men. 
Including  the  members  of  the  III.  class  (landsturm) 
that  have  had  military  training,  the  monarchy  has 
disposition  of  about  2,390,000  men — six  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population." 


CRYPTOPHONES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 

PURPOSES. 

'"P'HE  Rivista  dl  Artiglieria  e  Genio  gives  a  very 

JL  complete  description,  with  illustrations,  of  the 
cryptophone,  which  was  fu-st  designed  as  a  scientific 
novelty  bj'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  of  the  French 
Engineers,  in  1883,  but  which  has  since  been  perfected 
by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Berthon,  so  as  to  be- 
come applicable  to  military  and  naval  purposes.  The 
apparatus,  as  used  for  field  service,  consists  of  a  highly 
sensitive  vibrator,  with  cardanic  suspension,  and  a 
microphone  suitably  arranged  in  a  pine  box,  which  is 
buried  two  to  three  feet  under  the  road  which  it  is 
desired  to  keep  watch  over.  The  apparatus  is  con- 
nected by  vnres  with  the  indicator  at  the  observing 
station.  The  vibrator  is  of  so  sensitive  a  nature  that  it 
becomes  set  in  action  by  the  passage  of  half  a  dozen 
men  along  the  road  or  by  the  vibration  caused  by  a 
cart  being  driven  along  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  it  is  placed.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  act  it 
rings  a  bell,  or  shows  a  signal,  at  the  observing  sta- 
tion, whereupon  the  listener  connects  the  land  wires 
with  those  of  a  telephone,  and  can  then  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  noise  made  by  the  traffic  passing  over  the 
road,  and  also  tell  in  what  direction  the  movement  is 
taking  place.  The  whole  apparatus  as  fitted  for  field 
service  is  easily  portable,  requires  no  special* re-ad- 
justment when  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  is 
comparatively  cheap. 

The  apparatus  used  for  naval  purposes  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  employed  on  land,  except  that  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  keep  the  inside 
watertight  and  to  equalize  the  internal  and  external 
pressures,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  vibra  ing  needle  or  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  exjieriments  carried  out  at  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg it  was  easy  to  note  the  regular  thud  of  the 
screw  of  a  vessel  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away.  Four  crypto- 
phones,  costing  altogether  from  .$300  to  $400,  placed 
on  board  an  ironclad  would  be  sufficient  to  warn  the 
ship  of  an  approaching  torjiedo  boat,  and  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  traveling.  The  same 
instniments  could  also  be  used  to  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  another  ship  during  a  fog,  or  could  be  used 
for  ordinary  signaling  purposes  between  one  ship 
and  another  for  short  distances. 


In  the  United  Scri'ice  Magazine  for  June  Mr. 
George  Fleming,  C.  B.,  has  an  article  on  the  "  Shoe- 
ing of  Ai'my  Horses,  Ancient  and  Modem."  A  com- 
plete revolution  has  been  brought  about  since  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  fought  in  the  shoeing  of  army  horses. 
Instead  of  carrj-ing  a  great  lumbering  field  forge 
weigliing  twenty-one  pounds  in  order  to  make  articles 
weighing  five  pounds,  the  United  Horse  Shoe  and 
Nail  Company  furnishes  machine-made  horseshoes 
and  nails  which  enable  one  man  to  keep  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  thoroughly  shod  all  the  year  round ; 
whereas,  in  the  old  system,  three  men  were  needed  to. 
shoe  forty  horses. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF    THE  MONTH. 
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THE  NONCONFORMISTS  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  Mr.  Guin- 
ness Rogers  exi^lains  why  Nonconf oiTuists  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  first  ridicules  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  are  a 
few,  such  as  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  who  do  not, 
but  it  is  luideniable  tfiat  Mr.  Gladstone  retains  the 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformist  Lib- 
erals. They  believe  in  the  old  chief,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  and  render  him  a  service  as 
enthusiastic  as  it  is  disinterested.  This  is  so,  al- 
though Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  spoken  a  solitary 
word  expressing  sympathy  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Nonconfonnity.  This  enthusiasm  or 
worship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  comparatively  recent 
gi-o-v\i;h.  In  1865  there  was  much  distrust  and  hesita- 
tion in  the  Nonconformist  circles  of  London,  but  in 
1876  Mr.  Gladstone  learned  to  recognize  the  place  of 
Nonconformity  in  national  politics.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
qiiite  sure  that  it  was  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  agita- 
tion that  worked  the  miracle. 

"  Up  to  that  time  he  had  known  little  of  Noncon- 
formity ;  indeed,  all  his  life  had  been  spent  among 
those  who  viewed  it  rather  with  an  aversion  or  in- 
difference which  it  would  be  very  hard  for  us  to 
credit  but  for  occasional  sidelights  which  are  acci- 
dentally thrown  upon  it.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
that  these  Nonconformists,  whom  high  ecclesiastics 
regarded,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  their 
number,  as  'enemies  of  God  and  their  country,' 
were  a  power  in  the  nation,  and  that  their  influence 
was  used  in  obedience  to  Christian  principle.  As  a 
statesman  he  could  not  ignore  the  former  fact,  as  a 
Christian  he  was  bound  to  recognize  the  other.  It  is 
to  his  honor  that  he  has  never  forgotten  those 
lessons." 

The  great  secret  of  the  confidence  reposed  b}'  Non- 
conformists in  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  he  is  felt  to  be 
every  inch  a  Christian  statesman.  There  is  in  him  a 
moral  greatness  that  raises  him  above  even  the  high 
level  of  his  intellectual  power.  As  for  those  who  de- 
nounce Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and 
marvel  that  Nonconformists  can  sympathize  with  a 
High  Churchman,  Mr.  Rogers  says  :  "  So  far  as  creed 
is  concerned,  the  sjTnpathy  between  them  has  been 
gi'adually  declining,  and  it  may  be  doiibted  whether 
Congregationalists  of  to-day  are  not  more  attracted 
by  the  anti-Erastianism  of  the  High  Church  party, 
and  by  the  liberalism  of  Broad  Churclmien,  than  by 
the  special  tenets  of  Evangelicals  who  cling  to  a 
Calvinism  which  Congregationalists  have  renounced, 
and  to  a  Millennarianism  which  they  never  held,  and 
who,  with  all  their  boasted  love  of  Protestantism, 
are  content  to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of  sacer- 
dotalism rather  than  peril  the  security  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Established  Church." 

Mr.  Rogers  declares  that  to  appeal  to  Nonconform- 
ists on  the  ground  of  sympathy  with  Protestant 
Ulster  will  fail,  for  the  reason  that  what  Noncon- 
formists object  to  is  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  they 
dislike  it  just  as  much  when  the  tyrants  call  them- 


selves Protestants  as  when  they  are  Papists.  As  for 
the  danger  of  persecution,  Mr.  Rogers  says  :  "  Let  it 
be  said,  however,  that  no  Home  Rule  bill  which 
would  have  any  chance  of  receiving  the  support  of 
English  Dissenters  would  confer  on  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment the  power  which  the  alarmist  forecast  supposes. 
If  there  is  one  point  on  which  there  may  be  perfect 
assurance  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
details  of  the  measure,  it  is  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science will  be  effectually  safeguarded." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  io  that  fi-om  no 
section  of  his  supporters  will  Mr.  Gladstone  receive  a 
more  loyal  support  than  from  Nonconformists.  They 
await  without  anxiety  the  full  disclosure  of  his  new 
plan  of  Home  Rule. 

THE  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  and  in  the  Abemarle 
Review  Mrs.  Fawcett  indulges  in  some  legitimate 
exultation  over  several  of  the  opponents  of  woman's 
suffrage  at  the  defeat  of  Sir  Albert  RoUit's  bill  in  the 
British  Parliament,  by  a  no  greater  majority  than 
twenty-three.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  indeed 
indicates  the  commencement  of  a  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  woman's  suffrage.  In  pointing  out  the 
significance  of  the  division  Mrs.  Fawcett  does  not, 
however,  repeat  Mr.  Labouchere's  explanation  of  the 
heavy  vote  in  favor  of  female  franchise.  The  division 
was  declared,  and  it  was  found  that  in  a  House  of 
four  hundred  members  the  bill  had  been  thrown  out 
by  only  twenty-three  votes.  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
heard  exclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  that  the  only  won- 
der was  the  bill  had  not  been  carried,  because,  said 
he,  gravely,  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  been  going  up 
and  down  the  lobby  declaring  that  if  it  passed  he 
woiald  at  once  retire  from  piiblic  life.  The  tempta- 
tion was  so  irresistible  that  the  only  wonder  was  that 
the  bill  was  not  carried  on  the  spot.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
deals  seriously  with  the  subject,  and  replies  very 
effectively  to  several  of  the  "arguments"  that  have 
been  used  against  the  enfranchisement  of  half  the 
hiiman  race. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  GIRLS. 

Dealing  first  with  Sir  Crichton  BroA\Tie's  speech  at- 
tributing the  ugliness  of  some  girl  students  and  their 
masculine  appearance  to  the  fact  that  their  mothers 
may  or  may  not  have  received  their  education  at  a 
high  school,  she  says  :  "He  did  not,  however,  take 
any  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent  changes  which 
almost  every  one  is  remarking  in  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  English  girls.  The  number 
of  tall  and  magnificently  developed  girls  is  noticeably 
on  the  increase  ;  one  can  go  nowhere  vrithout  noticing 
that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  are  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers; 
and  this  striking  physical  development  has  taken 
place  simultaneoiisly  with  that  improvement  in  their 
intellectual  training  which  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
deplores." 
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"WOMEN  ARE   NOT  A   CLASS." 

Passing  on  to  Mr.  Bryce,  Mrs.  Fawcett  turns  the 
tables  on  him  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  'Women  are  not  a  class,'  said  Mr.  Br3'ce,  '  they 
are  our  mothers,  sisters,  wives.'  Would  it  be  too 
gi'eat  an  effort  of  imagination  to  him  and  those  who 
use  a  similar  line  of  argument  to  attempt,  in  their 
own  minds,  to  reverse  the  situation  ;  to  suppose  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  entirely  by  women,  and 
composed  entirely  of  women,  and  then  when  the  poor 
excluded  men  asked  for  some  share,  at  any  rate,  in 
representation,  would  they  be  satisfied  if  some  fair 
lady  assured  them  they  did  not  reqiiire  representation? 
'  They  are  not  a  class.  Are  they  not  o\ir  brothers, 
our  fathers,  our  husbands  ? '  I  think  this  would  be 
but  cold  comfort." 

THE  MASCULINE  ARGUMENT. 

To  Admiral  Maxse's  favorite  contention  that 
as  women  cannot  fight,  neither  shall  the}'  vote, 
Mrs.  Fawcett  replies  thus :  ' '  Exactly  the  same 
argument  might  have  been  applied  to  the  mu- 
nicipal enfranchisement  of  women.  Physical  force 
is  the  necessary  factor  in  municipal  government, 
but  women  supply  it  just  as  the  vast  majority  of  men 
supply  it,  not  by  furnishing  it  in  their  own  persons, 
but  by  pajing  for  it  in  the  persons  of  others.  The 
control  by  the  executive  government  of  the  armed 
forces  by  which  the  authority  of  the  law  would,  hi 
the  last  resort,  be  vindicated,  is  the  essential  thing ; 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  electorate,  on  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  whom  the  choice  of  the  executive 
government  depends,  should  themselves  possess  a 
preponderance  of  physical  force.  It  is  doubtful  now, 
I  at  the  present  moment,  whether  it  does  so ;  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  during  all  the  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  parliamentary  franchise  was  restricted  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  adult  males  of  the  country." 

Woman's  Vote  and  Woman's  Work. 

Writing  in  the  same  number,  Mr.  Leonard  Court- 
ney bases  his  plea  for  woman's  suffrage  chiefly  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  franchise  upon  the  industrial  posi- 
tion of  women.  The  recognition  of  woman  as  a 
worker  and  the  recognition  of  woman  as  a  voter  are, 
he  says,  part  of  one  and  the  same  movement.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  in  old  times  :  "  The  question 
of  the  vote  concerned  the  woman  worker  more  than 
any  other.  It  concerns  her  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  immediate  and  by  reflex  action.  The  mere  acquis- 
ition of  a  vote  is  in  itself  a  small  thing,  especially  to 
those  whose  minds  have  been  already  quickened  by 
all  the  impulses  and  sympathies  of  political  thought ; 
but  the  character  of  the  sex  as  a  whole,  and  the  status 
of  the  woman  worker  in  particular,  must  be  improved 
by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  that  have  environed 
and  cramped  her  activities." 


There  is  an  excellent  article  on  contemporary 
German  novelists  in  Blackwood  for  June.  The  writer 
gives  an  account  of  novels  by  Sudermann,  Max  Nor- 
(lau  and  Emil  Franzos. 


THE  WOMAN'S  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

MOST  people  interested  in  the  Woman  Question 
have  probably  heard  of  the  Deutsche  Frauen- 
verein  Reform,  which  was  founded  at  Weimar  in 
March,  1888,  and  of  which  Frau  J.  Kettler  is  presi- 
dent. Last  October  the  society  changed  its  name  to 
the  Verein  Frauenbil dungs  Reform,  thus  showing 
that  the  question  that  women  should  enjoy  exactly 
the  same  educational  privileges  as  men  is  the  chief 
feature  in  the  society's  programme — that  is,  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  the 
medical  shools,  etc.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  erec- 
tion of  high  schools  where  girls  can  have  exactly  the 
same  training  for  the  university  as  boys  have  is  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  society,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  special  fund  will  be  opened.  The  organ  of  the 
society  is  the  Frmienhemif,  a  bi-monthly,  edited  by 
Frau  J.  Kettler,  and  published  by  the  society  at  Wei- 
mar. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 
A  s  Seen  Through  German  Spectacles. 

IN  Westermanns  lUiisfner'te  Monatshefte  (Braun- 
schweiz)  for  May,  Herr  Adolf  Schafifmeyer  begins 
a  series  of  "American  Sketches,"  his  first  dealing  es- 
j)ecially  with  the  American  woman. 

The  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  American  wo- 
man, he  writes,  is  that  she  is  very  free,  that  she 
dresses  elegantly  and  rather  conspicuously,  passes  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  a  rocking  chair  reading 
novels,  and  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  her  house,  the 
cares  of  which  she  leaves  to  the  servants.  In  this,  he 
adds,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth,  for  the  American  wo- 
man is  free  in  her  manners,  she  does  read  novels,  and 
even  scientific  works  with  great  interest,  as  she  is  as 
anxious  to  learn  as  she  is  intelligent,  and  she  does  not 
devote  more  time  to  her  housekeeping  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  extraordinarily  practical  house- 
hold arrangements  and  the  absence  of  the  husband 
during  the  whole  day,  whereby  dinner  is  postponed 
till  evening,  give  the  American  woman  an  amount  of 
time  which  she  can  utilize  for  her  own  purposes. 

In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  is  the  position  of 
woman,  and  especially  that  of  the  young  girl,  so 
privileged  and  independent.  The  world  of  men  show 
the  fair  sex  quite  unusual  deference,  and  yet  the  fair 
sex  enjoy  a  rare  measure  of  personal  freedom ;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  young  girl  has  developed 
great  independence  of  character. 

In  the  early  settlements  in  the  New  World  women 
were  very  sparsely  represented,  and  on  account  of 
their  rarity  were  held  in  great  esteem.  Probably  the 
American  woman  has  not  forgotten  this  esteem, 
though  it  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  things 
of  the  past ;  for  what  a  woman  once  wins  for  herself 
she  holds  fast  with  all  the  perseverance  of  her  nature. 
In  any  case,  the  American  woman  rejoices  in  her 
privileged  position  as  a  sacred  treasure,  and  watches 
over  it  with  the  militant  jealousy  with  which  a  hen 
guards  her  chickens.  She  is  also  fully  convinced  that 
of  all  the  women  in  the  world  she  alone  has  her 
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proper  position,  yet  believes,  besides,  that  she  has  not 
yet  got  half  of  the  rights  wliich  by  right  belong  to 
her. 

The  American  woman  is  ambitious — a  born  con- 
queror, who,  not  contented  with  ruling  a  continent, 
extends  the  field  of  her  deeds  to  the  Old  World,  and 
has  f oimd  her  way  among  the  highest  aristocracy.  In 
her  natiare  she  has  nothing  of  the  modesty  of  the  vio- 
let, but  she  is  intelligent,  and  has  tact  enough  to  be 
at  ease  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  situation.  But 
she  must  shine ;  only  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  comfort 
and  luxury  does  she  come  to  her  full  bloom,  while  in 
the  misery  of  poor  circumstances  the  best  in  her  nat- 
ure is  apt  to  get  lost. 

According  to  the  German  ideal,  a  woman  shoiild 
devote  herself  to  her  house,  her  husband  and  her 
family,  and  think  of  herself  last.  With  the  American 
woman  wealth  seems  to  be  a  part  of  her  character. 
The  American  husband  showers  comforts,  luxuries 
and  pleasures  on  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  is  a 
beast  of  burden,  always  at  work  and  trying  to  make 
money,  without  a  thought  of  resting  or  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  his  old  age.  The  woman  knows 
how  to  enjoy  ;  she  pays  maicli  attention  to  her  dress, 
and,  even  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  can  appear 
to  greater  advantage  than  the  woman  of  any  other 
nation. 

She  does  not  bother  about  needlework,  and  the 
darning   of    stockings    is  an  unknown  art    to  her. 
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Intelligent,  aggi-essive,  and  very 
her  championship  of  the  rights  of  women,  she 
has  opened  out  a  wider  field  of  activity  for 
herself  than  the  four  walls  of  her  home.  She  has 
begxm  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  though 
these  are  still  isolated  cases,  they  are  milestones  on 
the  i:a,th  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  As  reporter 
and  detective  she  is  making  her  first  attempts, 
and  she  has  even  been  a  candidate  for  the  oflfice  of 
President.  She  fears  notliing,  and  who  can  tell 
where  she  will  be  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  But  in  the 
lower  classes  she  fears  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  a  servant  in  a  strange  family.  She  pre- 
fers to  be  a  factory  hand,  in  a  morally  and  physically 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  to  being  a  servant  in  the  rich- 
est and  best  household. 

The  freedom  of  movement  of  the  young,  unmarried 
American  woman  has  often  been  the  admiration  of 
the  Old  World.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  guardian- 
ship, the  supervision  of  the  mother,  the  separation  of 
the  sexes,  strict  etiquette,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  the  world,  seeing 
and  being  seen.  The  natural  intercourse  from  youth 
upward  between  the  two  sexes  develops  in  the  woman 
a  dehcate  feeling  of  propriety  and  the  ability  to 
resolutely  defend  herself.  She  sees  the  things  of  the 
world  very  clearly,  and  has  naturally  rather  a  cool 
and  calculating  than  a  passionate  and  overflowing 
heart.  Love  at  first  sight  does  not  exist.  It  is  as  if 
Love  in  tlie  great  Rop\al)lic  had  also  become  republican, 
and  must  introduce  his  bill,  to  be  discussed,  accepted 


by  both  houses  and  receire  the  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive before  it  can  become  law. 

The  gallantry  of  the  American  man  to  the  fair  sex 
is  proverbial,  but  it  is  also  a  necessity,  for  without  it 
the  American  girl  would  soon  be  hampered  in  her 
movements.  Even  the  laws  of  the  land  protect  her. 
It  is  chiefly  to  the  natural  social  intercourse  of  the 
American  woman  that  the  world  owes  one  of  the  most 
charming  creations  of  a  free  society — flirtation,  an 
idea  which  has  found  its  way  across  the  sea  into 
Europe.  It  is  the  blossom,  the  poetry  of  personal 
freedom  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  with  each 
other.  In  America  marriage  is  often  thoughtlessly 
undertaken,  and  divorce  is  frightfully  common. 

In  the  smallest  things  the  consideration  shown  to 
the  weaker  sex  is  most  marked.  A  man  dare  not  ask 
his  servant  girl  to  black  his  boots.  He  wears  them 
dirty  all  day,  and  only  in  the  evening,  when  his  day's 
work  is  over,  he  calls  a  street  shoeblack  to  his  aid. 
On  the  farm,  too,  the  American  girl  seldom  milks  the 
cows ;  indeed,  as  regards  agricultural  labor,  she  is 
curiously  inconsistent.  In  all  intellectual  labor  she 
requires  the  whole  domain  for  herself,  and  yet  she 
considers  it  great  barbarity  to  be  asked  to  do  the 
healthiest  field  labor. 


GERMANY'S  TARIFF  POLICY. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Yale  Review  opens  with 
a  joint  pai>er  on  Germany's  tariff  j)olicy  by  Mr. 
Henry  Yillard  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Farnam. 

Historically  Considered. 

Mr.  Villard's  part  is  chiefly  liistorical  and  is  meant 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Farnam's  discus- 
sion of  the  recently  concluded  German  reciprocity 
treaties. 

He  traces  Germany's  changing  policy  from  that  of 
"  pronounced,  iirotectionism  "  pi'evious  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  to  all  but  free  trade  in  18T5  and  back  to  the 
high  tariff  duties  of  the  later  years  of  the  Bismarck 
regime.  Commenting  on  this  last  change  and  the 
effect  wliich  it  has  produced,  Mr.  Villard  says : 
"  The  return  of  Germany  to  a  protective  system  had 
accelerated  the  spreading  of  a  protection  fever  all 
through  Europe.  Genuan  industry  was  not  long  in 
feeling  the  injurious  effect  of  narrowing  markets  for 
its  products.  The  government  made  due  effort  to 
get  on  the  best  obtainable  footing  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland, the  conuuerce  with  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  profit,  but  could  secure  only  '  most 
favored  nation '  conventions.  With  Italy,  Spain  and 
Greece,  however,  treaties  were  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  fixed  tariff  rates  on  the  leading  articles 
exchanged." 

These  markets,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  Gei-many  of  her  large  surplus  of  industrial 
proditcts  and,  soon  after  the  retirement  of  Bismarck, 
she  entered  upon  negotiations  \\-ith  Austro-Hun- 
gaiy,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  whicli  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries. 
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The   New   Policy. 

Mr.  Farnam  attributes  Germany's  new  policy  "in 
part  to  the  views  of  Capri\d,  in  part  to  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  other  states,  in  part  to  the  need  of 
strengthening  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  in  part  to  the 
experience  that  Germany  herself  has  had  of  the  pro- 
tective system  inaugurated  in  1879." 

Mr.  Faniam  himself  sums  up  the  points  which  he 
brings  out  in  his  discussion.  ' '  Five  of  the  Central 
European  states  have  adopted  a  self-denj-ing  ordi- 
nance hy  which  they  are  practically  debarred  for 
twelve  j-ears  from  any  tariff  wars  against  each  other, 
as  well  as  against  those  states  which  enjoy  the  right 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  They  have  to  some 
extent  reduced  their  duties  and  paved  the  way 
toward  gi'eater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 
But  they  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  proceed 
any  further  on  this  path,  and  they  have  been  partly 
forced  into  it  by  the  extreme  protection  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  France  and  Russia." 


SOUTH  AFRICAN    PROBLEMS. 
From  A  French    Point   of  View. 

M  CHARLES  DE  COUTONLY  has  given  us,  in 
.  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  1,  the 
third  installment  of  his  exhaustive  studj'  of  the  British 
South  African  Colonies.  He  traces  the  material 
progress  of  the  Cape  Colony  since  its  acquisition  of 
Home  Rule,  and  says  that  it  was  aided  by  three  suc- 
cessive levers — diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  and  the 
Transvaal  gold  fields.  But  none  of  these  would  have 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  they 
have  done  were  it  not  for  its  indej^endent  position. 
He  devotes  several  pages  to  the  South  African  rail- 
way system  (which  has  attained  its  present  develop- 
ment by  means  of  the  thi'ee  factors  above  named, 
most  of  all,  of  the  gold  fields),  and  gives  a  clear  sum- 
mary of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Transvaal  loan 
of  1890,  and  subsequent  crash  and  panic.  One  re- 
markable feature  is  the  importance  he  appears  to  at- 
tribiite  to  German  influence  in  the  Transvaal — a  point 
to  which  he  returns  again  and  again. 

THE  KALAHARI  RAILWAY. 

The  idea  of  the  projected  Transkalahari  Railway, 
according  to  hina,  is  pui-ely  political — first  mooted  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  German  project  of  a  Ime  from 
Damaraland  to  Lourenco  Marques.  Survej-s  under- 
taken by  the  English  sjTidicate  showed  quite  clearly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cape  government  to 
construct  the  line  out  of  its  o^nti  resources  ;  British 
capital  was  needed,  and  it  was  obvious  that  an  Afri- 
kander ministry  did  not  wish  for  a  railway  in  their 
midst  which  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
home  country.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
founded  the  South  Africa  Company,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  while  accepting  in 
its  entirety  the  programme  of  the  Cape  government. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MR.    RHODES. 

"By  a  somewhat  ciarious  arrangement,  the  Cape 
government    became    Mr.    Rhodes'    banker  by    ad- 


vancing the  funds  for  the  railway  and  receiving  a 
mortgage  on  the  line,  the  materials,  and  a  concession 
of  1,500,000  hectares,  granted  by  the  Empire.  In  other 
words,  it  acquired  the  line,  and  the  land  traversed  by 
it,  in  advance.  At  last  Mr.  Rhodes  became  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape,  and  now  turns  out  to  have  been 
in  treaty  with  himself.  He  has  been  lending  money 
to  himself.  This  may  appear  almost  too  subtle  to 
grasp,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  the 
Transkalahari  Railway  ■wall  not  belong  to  England, 
but  to  the  autonomous  Cape  Colony,  and  perhaps  to 
a  future  United  States  of  South  Africa.  At  present 
the  Kimberley  Vryburg  section,  150  kilometers,  is  all 
that  is  completed.  Those  who  foresee  the  day  when 
English  engines  wdll  r\in  between  Cape  Town  and 
Cairo  are  tolerably  far-sighted  ;  for  it  will  be  long 
enough  before  Afrikander  engines  (which  are  not 
quite  the  same  thing)  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  situation  will 
have  changed  in  many  respects. 

TOWARD    SLAVERY? 

In  summing  iip,  M.  de  Coutonly  puts  forward  a 
view  which,  though  recently  championed  wath  al- 
most cjTiical  bluntness  by  President  Reitz — and  more 
or  less  explicitly  avowed  by  many  others — will  be  far 
from  finding  universal  assent,  either  in  England  or  in 
Africa.  But  the  full  source  of  it  is  not  at  once  ap- 
parent to  the  casual  reader.  "What  he  says  is : 
"Material  progress  in  these  countries  has  hitherto 
consisted  in  opening  tip  means  of  communication  and 
preparing  for  the  future.  It  will  then  be  necessary 
to  regulate  the  labor  question,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  sijstem  of  native  resei"ves,  for  this  will 
he  the  only  means  of  developing  agrieidture." 
This  means  that  all  natives  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  land  they  now  hold,  whether  as  tribes  or  as  in- 
di-viduals,  so  that  they  may  be  forced  to  work  on  the 
plantations  of  white  men  who  may  require  them. 
President  Reitz  has  distinctly  said — though  not  with- 
out provoking  a  gi-eat  deal  of  opposition  in  English- 
speaking  South  Africa — that  the  tribal  system  must 
be  broken  up  and  the  tribal  lands  seized,  in  order  to 
make  the  natives  take  their  preper  place  and  work 
for  the  white  man.     If  this  is  not  slavery,  what  is? 

THE  AFRIKANDER  LANGUAGE. 

The  part  of  M.  de  Coutonly's  article  which  treats 
of  the  Afrikander  language  is  very  interesting,  and 
wiU  be  new  to  most  readers.  The  Dutch  language 
would  never  have  attained  the  prominence  it  has  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  by  all  the  Hottentots 
(who  forgot  their  own  unpronounceable  tongue  in 
favor  of  it)  and  many  of  the  other  natives  of  the  Colony, 
and  also  spoken  by  the  Malay  slaves  imported  fi'om 
Java.  The  early  colonists  were  but  30,000  in  num- 
ber, and  one-sixth  of  them  \rere  French  Huguenots, 
who,  however,  were  compelled  by  edict  to  drop  their 
own  language.  Mr.  Du  Toit,  the  most  passionate 
champion  of  pure  "  Afiikaans,"  belongs,  curiously 
enough,  to  one  of  these  families.  It  is  well  known 
that  "Cape  Dutch"  differs  considerably  from  the 
speech  of  Leydon  and  Amsterdam.     The  difference  is, 
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perhaps,  in  some  respects  in  t'uvor  of  the  former.  It 
resembles  English,  in  that  snperfliioits  inflections 
have  been  dropped  and  the  troublesome  grammatical 
gender  of  things  "WTithout  life  abolished.  Still,  it 
may  svrrprise  us  to  hear  that  it  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Du  Toit,  the  most  perfect  of  langtiages,  somewhere 
about  the  level  of  Sanski-it,  but  a  little  higher !  It 
Avotild  certainly  seem  to  be  easier  to  learn  than  the 
Diitch  of  Holland,  and  we  fancy  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  considerably  modified  by  English  inter- 
course— not  to  mention  climatic  influences.  A  dry 
climate  and  pure  air  must  surely  affect  the  vocal 
organs  othei-wise  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  aguish 
fen  which  the  Batavians  conquered  from  the  sea. 
Mr.  Hofmeyer's  party,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trjang 
to  re-introduce  the  language  and  literature  of  Hol- 
land— at  any  rate,  as  a  subject  of  study  in  schools  and 
universities. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AFRICA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  GRESWELL  has  a  remarkable 
but  somewhat  rhetorical  article  on  Europe 
and  Africa  in  Blacktvood  for  Jime.  Africa,  he  says, 
is  the  magician  of  the  continents.  She  has  proved 
herself  time  and  again  the  witch  power  of  history. 
"  Afi'ica  has  given  to  Greece  her  arts,  to  Rome  her 
Latin  Christianity,  to  us,  in  these  latter  days,  she  be- 
queaths an  empire.  What,  indeed,  shall  we  do  with 
it  ?  That  is  the  gi-eat  question.  Its  outlines  are  as  yet 
dim,  but  they  will  become  clearer,  and  our  responsi- 
bilities will  grow.  Yes,  the  weary  Titan  must  face 
this  ine\'itable  lot.  Had  we  not  an  Eastern  empire, 
we  might  be  content  A\-ith  this  alone.  It  alone  would 
preserve  lis  from  being  a  second  Holland.  Rightly 
developed  and  rightly  governed,  our  rule  in  North, 
South,  West  and  East  Africa  might  make  us  almost 
independent  of  hostile  nations  with  their  war  of 
tariffs.  Only  we  must  have  command  of  the  sea. 
This  is  an  essential  condition  of  our  holding  sway  and 
dominion  in  Africa.  This  secured,  our  prosperity 
must  follow." 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES. 

ME.  MARIN  LA  MESLER  gives  us,  in  the 
.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  15,  a  very 
comprehensive,  solid  article  on  the  development  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  a  great  part  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  career  and  jjolicy  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
He  finds  that  the  great  point  of  interest  in  Australia 
is  the  labor  question. 

"  The  colonization  of  Australasia,"  he  says,  "  has 
been  an  essentially  British  operation  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  made  by  an  intelligent  and  laborious  democ- 
racy, whose  tendencies  have  hitherto  been  rather  con- 
servative than  revolutionary,  guided,  as  it  is,  by  men 
more  remarkable  for  common  sense  and  calm  judg- 
ment than  for  more  brilliant  but  more  sujjerficial 
qualities.  One  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  Australian  political  arena  offers  a  very  limited 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  demanded 
by  modem  parliamentarj-  science,  for  in  their  small 


assemblies  local  questions  must  naturally  absorb  the 
greater  portion  of  the  debates  ;  and  no  doubt  this  is 
trae  up  to  a  certain  point.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, all  questions  of  foreign  policy  are  excluded 
from  the  colonial  parliamentary  programme  ;  but  the 
British  Colonies  have  full  liberty  to  disciiss  and  de- 
cide, in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  gravest 
and  deepest  questions  of  political  and  social  economy. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our 
time  that  these  questions  should  be  freely  debated — 
from  an  ultra-liberal  point  of  view — in  a  country 
destined,  a  century  ago,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  exit  for 
insurgents  against  the  social,  moral  or  political  order 
of  their  native  country  ? 

"The  interest,  therefore,  concentrated  in  these 
young  coimtries  chiefly  lies  in  the  solution  sought  by 
the  Australian  legislatui-es  for  the  great  social  ques- 
tions which  are  teri-if  ying  oiir  old  societies.  The  prac- 
tical evolution  of  the  economic  problem,  as  it  is  taking 
place  in  Australia,  is  being  watched  in  Europe  with 
the  gi'eatest  attention,  and  with  the  same  interest 
which  attached,  a  hundred  j^earsago,  to  the  republican 
and  revolutionary  movement  in  America.  But  that 
was  a  struggle  of  brute  force — the  combat  between 
capital  and  labor  to-day  is  cliiefly  intellectiial  and 
moral.  The  Australian  democracy  has  formed  an 
essentially  practical  conception  of  this  straggle — it  does 
not  waste  its  time  in  philosophizing,  and  has  no  new 
theories  to  i)romulgate." 

The  following  bird's-eye  ■\aew  of  the  nations,  in  this 
respect,  is  instructive:  "No  other  nation,  not  even 
North  America,  has  attained  the  measure  of  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  colonies  of  British  Aus- 
tralasia. In  Germany,  where  the  Emperor  is  amusing 
himself  with  State  Socialism,  the  emancipation  of  the 
toiling  masses  is  still  a  dream ;  in  England,  Hberty 
exists  only  in  appearance,  the  people  are  still  enslaved 
to  old  customs,  and  still  find  it  easy  to  bend  before  an 
aristocracy  who  have  relinquished  none  of  their  privi- 
leges. In  France,  the  class  of  agi-icultural  laborers 
who  owe  their  emancipation  to  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
satisfied  with  their  present  condition,  and  shut  up  in 
their  own  selfishness,  oppose  a  passive  resistance  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes ;  these  two 
great  sections  of  the  people  have  no  sympathy  with 
each  other.  In  America,  even,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hberty  he  enjoys,  the  workman  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monopolist,  who,  at  every  attempted  revolt,  has  only 
to  turn  to  the  swarming  ant-liill  of  the  Old  World, 
and  flood  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  Union  with 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  labor,  composed  of  Polish 
Jews,  Italian  and  Hungarian  beggars,  and  Russian 
peasants — by  whose  help  he  can  get  the  better  of  all 
local  resistance.  In  Australia  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this — no  agrarian  question — no  traditions  of  servitude 
— no  foreign  competition  (M.  Le  Mesler  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  Chinese  question),  the  field  is  cleai- — 
the  capitalist  and  the  workman  are  alone  in  presence 
of  each  other.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  only  possible 
as  a  consequence  of  unique  political  and  other  con- 
ditions"— and  it  is  the  secjuence  of  these  conditions 
which  M.  Mesler  proceeds  to  trace. 
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There  is  room  for  one  more  qiiotation  only,  from 
the  end  of  the  article  :  ' '  The  New  South  Wales  elec- 
tions have  recently  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
Legislative  Assembly — in  the  shape  of  the  Labor 
Party.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  which  Aus- 
tralian Socialism  will  have  upon  the  projected  union 
of  the  colonies.  If  we  maj^  be  permitted  to  risk  an 
opinion,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  organized  effort  of 
this  new  political  power  wiU  tend  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Australian  United  States,  under  a  national 
flag  indei)endent  of  any  foreign  control." 


DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March  contains  as  its 
first  article  an  interesting  account  bj^  Sir  Rob- 
ert Stout  of  the  system  of  direct  taxation  in  New 
Zealand. 

After  gi\ing  a  historical  survey  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  direct  taxation  in 
New  Zealand,  Sir  Robert  says  :  "In  1891  a  change 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  a  feature  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  alteration  made  is  the  following: 
First,  as  regards  land.  Land  is  valued  first  at  its 
unimproved  value  ;  and,  secondly,  the  improvements 
on  it  are  valued.  It  is  proposed  that  the  land  shall 
pay  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  its  impro-\'ed  value,  and 
all  improvements  over  £3,000  in  value  shall  pay  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  There  is  also  to  be  given  £500 
exemption.  The  land  owner  will  have  the  right  to 
deduct  mortgages,  the  mortgagee  paj-ing  one  penny 
in  the  pound  in  place  of  him,  subject  also  to  the  £500 
deduction.  So  that  so  far  as  the  small  fanner  is  con- 
cerned, he  gets  an  additional  exemption  of  his  im- 
provements fi'om  taxation.  As  to  the  large  farnaer, 
he  also  gets  the  benefit  of  tliis  exemption,  but  a  new 
proposal  has  been  placed  in  the  Act  of  1891 — a  gradu- 
ated system  of  taxation  has  been  introduced.  Tliis 
system  only  touches  the  unimproved  value  of  land. 
Improvements  and  all  other  capital  are  exempt  from  the 
gi-aduated  system  of  taxation.  The  gi-aduation  begins 
at  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  in  value,  one-eighth  of  a 
penny  in  the  poimd  is  charged  ;  from  £10,000  to  £30,- 
000  two-eighths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  and  so  on, 
gradvially  rising  up  one-eighth  of  a  jjenny  imtil  where 
the  unimproved  land  is  of  the  value  of  £210,000  or  up- 
wards, one  pemay  and  six-eighths  of  a  penny  in  the 
poimd  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  penny  rate. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  large  properties  of  over 
£210,000  in  value  will  have  to  pay  the  heavj^  tax  of 
2%^.  in  the  pound.  In  addition,  the  improvements 
over  £3,000  will  have  to  pay  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

"  Another  new  scheme  that  was  given  effect  to  is  a 
tax  on  absentees  who  are  owners  of  land,  the  pro- 
\-isions  being  that  if  the  OA\-ner  of  land  has  been 
absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony  for  three 
years  or  over  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Annual  Taxa- 
tion Act,  he  is  to  pay  an  additional  twenty  per  cent. 
This  graduated  tax  also  has  to  be  paid  without  any 
deduction  from  mortgages.  The  same  Act  also  pro- 
\ddes  for  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  on  com- 
panies (Schedule  C  in  Act),  and  income    tax    from 


businesses  (Schedule  D  in  Act),  and  income  tax  on 
profits  or  salaries  from  employment  or  emolument 
(Schedule  E).  It  was  proposed  by  the  treasurer  that 
the  income  on  companies  should  be  levied  at  their 
net  profits  without  any  exemption.  No .  defuiite  sum 
in  the  pound  has  yet  been  fixed  as  the  income  tax, 
but  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be  sixpence  or  one 
shilling.  The  income  from  business  was  levied  also 
on  the  net  profits,  but  there  was  an  exemption  al- 
lowed of  £800.  No  rate  has  been  fixed  for  this  income 
tax,  but  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be  sixpence  in 
the  pound.  The  income  tax  on  salaries  or  other 
emoluments  was  also  subject  to  an  exemption  of 
£300,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  that  would  be  at 
half  the  rate  of  income  from  business,  trade,  manu- 
factures, etc.  This  is  the  new  taxation  scheme  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Parliament  at  its  last  session."' 

Sir  Robert  Stout  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  New 
Zealand  newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  new  system 
and  its  authors.  He  thinks,  however,  that  although 
it  may  cause  the  sale  of  large  estates  it  will  not  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  capital,  for  capital  has  not  been 
called  upon  to  pay  increased  taxation.  Whether  or 
not  New  Zealand  has  solved  the  difficult  problem  of 
direct  taxation,  he  says,  remains  to  be  seen. 


THE  RISE  OF  A  NEW  METROPOLIS. 

THE  Century  for  Jime  gives  its  first  images  to  an 
ai-ticle  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  Budapest,  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  j^apers  on  the  great  municipali- 
ties of  the  world  he  has  prepared  for  that  pre-eminent 
magazine. 

The  growth  of  Budapest  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  marvelous.  As  the  subtitle  of 
the  article  imports,  it  is  decidedly  the  ' '  Rise  of  a 
New  Metropolis,"  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  says  :  "  When 
Kossuth  found  refuge  in  America  forty  years  ago, 
after  Hungary's  tragical  struggle  for  independence, 
the  sister  towTis  of  Buda  and  Pest,  Ijing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Danube,  together  had  hardly  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  people.  The  consolidated  munici- 
pality has  now  a  population  of  fully  half  a  million. 
But  remarkable  as  is  the  increase  of  population  it 
seems  to  me  far  less  remarkable  than  the  physical  and 
arcliitectural  transformations  that  have  accompanied 
the  town's  growth  in  numbers.  Budapest  is  not 
merely  three  or  four  times  as  populous  as  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  current  century,  but  it  has  blos- 
somed out  of  primitive  and  forlorn  conditions  into 
the  full  magnificence  of  a  splendidly  appointed  mod- 
em metropolis.  Rapidly  developing  cities  usually 
have  the  misfortune  to  grow  WTongly,  through  lack 
of  foresight  and  wise  regulations  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  authorities.  Budapest  has  not  wholly 
escaped  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  large 
town  whose  development  has  been  kept  so  well  in 
hand  by  the  authorities,  and  has  been  so  symmetrical 
and  scientific  from  the  point  of  view  of  approved 
city-making." 

A  large  part  of  this  gi'owth  has  come  since  1868, 
when  Hungary  was  given  practically  its  OAvn  liberal 
government,  and  was  merged  with  Austria  only  by 
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the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  also  King  of 
Hungary.  This  arrangement,  consummated  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Francis  Deak, 
freed  Budapest  from  the  dwarfing  superiority  of 
Vienna,  and  her  dignity  and  progi'ess  were  further 
added  to  by  the  Emperor's  care  to  make  a  home  of 
his  kingdom  to  nearly  the  same  degree  as  his  empire. 
Vienna,  too,  Dr.  Shaw  points  out,  has  rivals  in  Bo- 
hemian Fragile  and  in  Polish  Cracow,  while  Budapest 
is  alone  in  the  pride  and  affection  of  seventeen  mill- 
ion Hungarians.  This  political  encouragement  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
country.  The  grain  fields  make  the  country  I'^'ok,  on 
a  summer  trip,  like  our  own  Illinois  or  Iowa,  while 
the  railroads — which,  under  state  control,  have  well 
succeeded  in  making  farm  and  market  meet — all 
center  in  Budapest.  The  city  is  world-famous  for 
the  making  of  flour,  an  industry  which  certain  Hun- 
garian inventors  revolutionized.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
methods  now  used  by  our  Northwestern  millers  were 
boiTOwed  from  Hungary. 


MONTANA   AND   IRRIGATION. 

IN  the  June  Harper's,  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  continues 
his  studies  of  the  great  Northwestern  States, 
and  this  time  it  is  Montana,  which  he  describes 
under  the  alluring  title  of  "  The  Treasure  State." 
What  has  made  Montana  worthy  of  that  title  is  the 
abnonnal  individiial  prosperity  won  from  her  mining 
camps  and  grazing  grounds.  But  there  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  fore  a  new  source  of  wealth,  which 
•wall  dwarf  cattle-raising  and  gold-hunting.  This  is 
water.  There  is  a  magnificent  agricultaral  future 
before  the  State,  absolutely  dependent  on  the  irrigat- 
ing ditch. 

The  important  point  at  present  is  that  bands  of 
enterprising  capitalists  are  busily  engaged  in  appro- 
priating water  rights,  a  proceeding  which  if  unob- 
structed will  inevitably  found  an  hereditary  class  of 
"  water-barons  "  even  more  magnificent  than  cattle- 
kmgs,  mining-princes  and  railway-nabobs,  and  vastly 
more  long-lived. 

The  question  is  whether  the  State  should  not  take 
charge  of  the  reclaiming  and  irrigating  of  these  gi-eat 
expanses  of  territory.  In  the  wdld  and  heartless 
scramble  at  present  going  on,  there  are  individual 
men  who  are  accjuiring  veritable  dukedoms,  if  not 
piincipalities,  which  will  enable  them  and  theii*  heirs 
for  generations  to  mulct  tne  small  farmers  who  will 
be  subject  to  them.  Mr.  Ralph  argues  for  the  State- 
control  system. 

The  gigantic  import  of  the  irrigation  problem  to 
the  development  of  the  "  Greater  America"  is 
rapidly  coming  to  light.  It  has  even  crept  into 
literature  in  the  new  serial  begun  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote  in  the  Century.  In  view  of  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Ralph's  account  of  how  water 
is  "  corraled "  and  appropriated  by  the  thrifty 
Westerner. 

"  As  it  is,  water  rights  can  be  taken  only  by  those 
individuals  who  mean  to  and  do  utilize  them  for  the 


public.  Such  a  person,  or  such  persons,  can  file  a 
claim  for  a  water  right  at  the  district  United  States 
Land-office,  biit  must  improve  such  rights  within  a 
reasonable  time.  These  rights  are  given  in  perpetuity 
to  the  owners,  their  heirs,  assigns,  etc.,  forever.  They 
tap  a  stream  of  any  part  or  all  of  its  water  if  they  want 
to,  and  run  their  ditch  through  what  land  they  please, 
having  the  right  to  go  through  the  land  of  a  non- 
purchaser  to  reach  that  of  a  purchaser.  Then  they 
sell  the  water  at  so  much  per  acre  per  year.  The 
rentals  vary  between  50  cents  and  $1.50  an  acre. 
Each  farmer  taps  the  ditch  with  lateral  canals,  gates 
being  put  in  to  divert  the  water  into  the  side  ditches. 
A  farmer  may  also  lay  pipe  from  the  ditch  and  carry 
water  to  his  house  and  farm  biiildings,  arranging  an 
adequate  and  townlike  system  of  water-works  for 
domestic  and  stable  uses  ;  thus,  at  what  should  be  a 
tiifling  expense,  the  farmers  on  irrigated  lands  may 
obtain  this  modern  convenience.  An  important  recent 
decision  of  the  courts  is  that  a  man  cannot  buy  water 
and  allow  it  to  run  to  waste  in  order  to  deprive  a 
neighbor  of  it. 

"  A  company  pre-empting  a  water  right  takes  it  on  a 
mountain  slope,  tapping  the  stream  high  above  the 
land  to  be  irrigated.  As  a  rule,  the  water  is  not 
brought  to  a  reservoir.  In  most  instances  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies  this  cannot  be  done,  but  the 
ditches  start  above  the  basin  land,  not  only  to  get  a 
head  or  impetus  for  the  water,  but  because  in  Mon- 
tana the  streams  are  apt  to  run  in  the  bottoms  of  deep- 
water  channels.  It  is  a  tempting  busmess,  because, 
since  the  rights  are  eternal,  a  company  can  afford  to 
start  even  where  the  first  outlay  is  large ;  indeed,  the 
more  extensive  the  system  and  the  larger  the  ditches 
the  better  the  profits.  The  countiy  is  certain  to  grow 
to  meet  such  improvements,  and  to  pay  a  handsome 
revenue  as  the  years  go  on ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  ditches  constantly  cement  themselves  and  diminish 
theii'  waste." 


FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA. 

IN  the  third  paper  of  his  series  on  "The  Future 
'  World's  Highway,'  "  now  appearing  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine,  Mr.  T.  Graham  Gribble  con- 
siders the  subject  of  waterways  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Atlantic.  He  points  ovit  that  the  key  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  lakes  to  the  eastern  seaboard  is 
held  by  Canada  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  natural 
and  most  direct  route  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
"  Canada  not  only  holds  the  natural  outlet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  she  has  almost  a 
straight  two-thousand-mile  rim,  and  in  the  total  dis- 
tance only  seventy-two  miles  of  physical  obstruction 
through  which  to  maintain  engineering  works.  In 
contrast  with  this,  a  vessel  going  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  over  American  water  would  have  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  constant  detentions  via 
the  Erie  canal."  Mr.  Gribble  estimates  that  it  would 
require  an  outlay  of  about  $350,000,000  to  place  the 
Erie  canal  abreast  of  modern  improvements. 

Should  Canada  carry  out  the  i)lan  which  lias  been 
proposed  of  connecting  Georgian  Bay    with    Lake 
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Ontario  by  a  ship  railway  or  ship  canal,  she  would 
have  even  a  more  direct  route  from  Duluth  to  the 
sea.  This-  route  would  be  the  best  from  Chicago  as 
well. 

Mr.  Gribble  derives  some  consolation  for  the  disad- 
vantage as  compared  to  Canada  which  we  suffer  in 
respect  to  a  waterway  to  the  ocean,  out  of  the  fact 
that  as  our  population  increases  the  need  of  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  our  industry  will  become  less  and 
less. 


RAPID  TRANSIT. 

AFTER  stating,  last  month,  the  problem  of 
"  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,"  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis 
Clarke  presents  in  the  current  number  of  Scribner's 
what  he  considers  is  the  solution.  The  different 
methods  of  cable,  electric  and  horse  traction  being 
clearly  dependent  in  their  value  on  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  particular  locality  which  they  run 
ths'ough,  Mr.  Clarke  advocates  that  combination  sys- 
tems be  inaugurated,  especially  in  regard  to  elevation 
of  tracks  and  general  scheme  of  road  bed.  A  perfect 
arrangement  for  rapid  transit  should  fill  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

1.  The  lines  should  run  from  the  business  center  of 
the  city  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  so  far  as  the  physical  features  of 
land  and  water  will  admit. 

2.  The  lines  should  follow  those  streets  which  are 
already  business  thoroughfares. 

3.  The  system  should  be  one  upon  which  cars  can 
move  with  equal  speed  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

4.  No  changes  of  cars  should  be  necessary. 

5.  The  system  should  be  a  flexible  one. 

To  attain  these  ends,  this  writer  counsels  as  fol- 
lows :  '■  Beginning  in  the  suburbs,  we  should  have 
the  present  electric  or  cable  surface  railways,  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  movement  of  ordinary  vehicles 
to  prevent  a  progress  of  nine  to  ten  miles  per  hour  or 
even  more.  As  soon  as  that  part  of  the  city  is  reached 
where  a  slower  speed  becomes  necessary  the  cars 
should  ascend  upon  an  elevated  railway  and  run  on  it 
until  either  narrower  streets  or  any  other  reason 
makes  this  kind  of  line  objectionable.  Then  the  hne 
should  descend  from  elevated  to  subway  and  pass 
xmder  that  part  of  the  city  where  an  elevated  line 
would  be  inadmissible.  After  passing  through  this 
the  line  may  rise  again  to  the  elevated  and  again  de- 
scend to  the  street  level.  All  these  changes  would 
not  always  be  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  by  either  cable  motors  drawing 
trailing  cars  after  them,  or  by  cars  each  carrying  its 
own  electric  motor.  Not  only  do  the  smaller  electric 
cars  in  Boston,  but  the  great  double-deck  Pullman 
car,  carrying  thirty  passengers  below,  thirty  on  deck, 
ascend  six  per  cent,  grades  with  ease." 

Applying  this  idea  to  the  specific  cases  of  Boston 
and  Chicago  and  New  York,  its  author  makes  it  fit 
their  requirements  very  smoothly.  And  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  troublesome  problem  in  Gotham,  Mr.  Clarke 
unfolds  quite  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  alleviation 


of  our  traveling  ills.  He  would  have  the  city  open 
two  new  streets  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Boulevard,  one  on  the  eastern  side  and 
one  on  the  western,  each  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  of  which  seventy  feet  should  be  set  aside 
for  a  stone  and  iron  viaduct,  sixty  feet  for  a  roadway 
on  one  side  of  it  and  twenty  feet  for  a  sidewalk.  ' '  Tliis 
viaduct  could  carry  two  express  and  two  local  trains, 
with  platforms  between  at  the  stations.  .  .  .  The 
viaduct  should  be  of  solid  masonry  thi'ough  the  blocks, 
while  the  streets  should  be  crossed  by  structures  like 
those  of  Berlin.  The  viaduct  foundations  should  be 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  streets,  forming  sub- 
ways in  which  freight  trains  could  run.  The  via- 
duct would  thus  have  a  series  of  fire-proof  storage 
warehouses,  artificially  cooled  if  required.  They 
would  be  all  connected  by  rail  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railways." 

Of  course  the  cost  of  such  an  immense  imdertaking 
is  the  first  objection  which  strikes  the  reader,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  goes  into  considerable  detail  to  show  this 
would  not  be  insuperable.  His  plan  would  be  to  rent 
the  seventy  feet  of  roadway  to  a  private  company, 
who  should  build  the  viaduct  and  pay  taxes  on  the 
whole  property.  

OUR  TENEMENT  PEOPLE. 

SCRIBNER'S  has  been  fortunate  so  far  in  its  series 
of  articles  on  the  poor  in  the  great  cities,  and  this 
month  brings  another  good  paper  from  "William  T. 
Elsing,  a  city  missionary,  who  discusses  "  Life  in  New 
York  Tenement  Houses."  He  speaks  from  the  full- 
ness of  nine  years'  active  experience,  and  his  words 
have  a  common-sense  ring,  especially  in  his  refusal 
to  be  tempted  toward  the  sensational  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  shows  that  there  is  light  and  shade  in  tene- 
ment life,  that  there  are  cozy,  happy,  clean,  virtuous 
homes  in  the  great  crowded  houses,  and  that  some  of 
these  latter,  especially  those  recently  built,  are  very 
decent,  comf or  able  structures.  But  when  all  this  is 
admitted  there  remains  the  shade,  and  very  black  it 
is  at  some  points.  Mr.  Elsing  gives  some  amusing 
personal  anecdotes  which  furnish  incisive  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
its  like,  renewed  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  that 
charity  without  careful  discrimination  is  positively  a 
sin. 

What  some  people  may  not  have  appreciated  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  poor  of  the  tenement  districts 
help  each  other. 

"I  have  never  related,"  Mr.  Elsing  bears  witness, 
"a  peculiarly  distressing  ca-e  of  poverty  to  a  poor 
person  but  that  there  was  a  ready  response,  and  out  of 
their  own  poverty  the  poor  have  ministered  to  those 
who  were  in  need  of  relief.  The  cliildi-en  of  our  City 
Mission  School,  who  come  from  the  tenement  houses, 
contributed,  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  $80  for  the  poor 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  A  club  of  fifty 
small  boys  and  girls  saved  their  pennies  and  bought 
thirty -five  Thanksgiving  dinners  for  the  poor,"  and 
other  simple  annals  of  this  home-charity  are  not 
without  their  eloquence. 
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The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Elsing's  paper  is  taken  up 
with  elaborating  eight  geiieral  ways  in  which  he 
believes  the  poo'i-  of  New  York  can  best  be  helped. 

1 .  Something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  really 
awful  heat  and  discomfort  of  the  tenements  during 
the  hot  months.  Improved  houses  can  only  partially 
accomplish  this,  and  the  \\Titer  longs  for  a  rapid- 
transit  system  wliich  will  enable  the  workingman  to 
take  his  children  to  the  green  fields  at  a  practicable 
cost  and  within  reasonable  limits  of  time. 

2.  The  small  parks  of  the  city,  and  places  along  the 
East  side  which  could  be  made  into  them,  shouid  be 
prepared  and  thrown  open  to  the  poor. 

3.  The  crusade  against  the  more  dismal  tenement 
structvires  should  be  urged  forward,  and  the  "pesti- 
lential rat-holes  "  which  still  lepiain  should  be  con- 
demned. Mr.  Elsmg  points  out  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible for  a  poor  woman  to  obtain  lodgings  in  the 
better  establishments  because  she  has  a  number  of 
children,  and,  of  course,  she  is  the  very  person  who 
needs  most  the  improved  sanitary  conditions. 

4.  The  poor  man  must  be  given  a  healthy  substi- 
tute for  the  saloon.  The  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Young  Men's  Institute  go  a  certain  distance  toward 
filling  this  need,  but  they  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  multitude  who  need  them. 

5.  The  tenement  district  young  men  and  boys 
should  be  given  a  place  where  they  can  bathe.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  Mr.  Elsing's  assurances  that  these 
dirty  young  comer  loafers  would  take  to  a  swim- 
ming-pool like  the  proverbial  duck  to  water,  and  that 
in  hot  weather  the  saloon  would  be  deserted  for  the 
new  attraction. 

6.  A  practical  and  far-sighted  reform  would  be  to 
establish  reputable  and  honest  loan  associations  for 
the  poor.  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  jjawnshops  or  no 
pawnshops  ;  "  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  poverty- 
stricken  man  or  woman  shall  be  fleeced  out  of  their 
small  remaining  belongings  by  the  heartless  and 
amazingly  dishonest  establishments  now  existing,  or 
whether  they  may  be  enabled  to  tide  over  an  espe- 
cially hard  period  and  have  a  fair  chance  to  redeem 
their  property  at  a  rate  of  mterest  which  is  not 
incredibly  usurious. 

7.  Trained  nurses  should  be  furnished  to  the  sick 
of  the  tenement  districts.  Those  who  are  now  work- 
ing have  done  an  exceeding  amount  of  good  in  allevi- 
ating the  condition  of  the  most  unfoi-tunate  of  the 
poorer  sort. 

And  finally  Mr.  Elsing  calls  for  hearty  co-operation 
among  men  in  this  work,  which  should  be  on  our 
consciences.  "When  all  good  men  shall  work 
together  on  the  broadest  lines  of  social  reform,  great 
and  beneficent  changes  will  be  brought  about,  and 
New  York  will  continue  to  be  a  gi-eat,  happy,  and 
prosperous  city." 

REvrEwiNO  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History 
for  May  the  evidence  upon  which  the  claims  of  the 
Norsemen  to  the  discovery  of  America  are  based,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Du  Bois  concludes  that  while  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  sailed  south  along  the  coast  of  America 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  it  cannot  be  proved. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

FIRST  place  in  the  Atlantic  for  Jime  is  given  to 
an  article  by  W.  T.  Harris  on  "  The  Education 
of  the  Negro."  He  begins  by  discussing  the  question 
on  its  ultimate  i)]iilosophical  basis  and  comes  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  religion  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem, tliat  only  Christianity,  aided  by  intellectual  and 
industrial  education,  can  bring  about  a  solution  of 
the  negro  difficulty.   • 

"  Here,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  "  is  the  chief  problem  of 
the  negro  of  the  South.  It  is  to  retain  the  elevation 
acquired  during  the  long  generations  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  to  siaperimpose  on  it  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  moral  dignity,  and  self-respect  wliich 
belongs  to  the  conscious  ideal  of  the  white  race. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  free  negro  of  the  South, 
especially  -wdth  the  specimens  at  school  and  college, 
know  that  he  is  as  capable  of  this  higher  form  of 
civilization  as  in  slavery  he  was  capable  of  faithful 
attachment  to  his  master. 

"  The  first  step  toward  this  higher  stage  which 
vrill  make  the  negro  a  valued  citizen  is  intellectual 
education,  and  the  second  is  industrial  education. 
By  the  expression  '  industrial  education  '  I  do  not 
refer  so  much  to  training  in  habits  of  industry,  for 
he  has  had  this  discipline  for  two  hundred  years,  but 
to  school  instruction  in  arts  and  trades  as  applica- 
tions of  scientific  principles.  Nor  do  I  refer  even  to 
manual  and  scientific  training,  valuable  as  it  is,  so 
much  as  to  that  fundamental  training  in  thrift  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  negro 
must  teach  himself  to  become  a  capitalist.  There 
are  two  stages  to  this  :  First,  that  of  hoarding ; 
second,  that  of  profitable  investment.  The  first  stage 
of  thrift  may  be  .stimulated  by  adopting  the  postal 
savings  device.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  plausibly 
asserted,  that  the  so-called  poor  white  of  the  South  is 
less  thrifty  than  the  negro,  such  adoption  by  our 
government  of  the  postal  savings  institution  would 
be  a  blessing  to  both  races.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  poor  white  in  the  North  is  chiefly  in  iieed  of  the 
thrift  that  has  a  habit  of  hoarding,  that  is,  the  habit 
of  saving  something  from  his  weekly  pittance,  no 
matter  how  small." 

Mr.  Harris  traces  the  change,  so  large  a  tendency, 
from  rural  to  m-ban  life  and  the  accession  of  individ- 
ual responsibihty  it  brings  ;  as  also  the  loss  of  the 
master's  counsel  and,  to  a  large  extent,  companion- 
ship. He  finds  the  antidotes  to  evils  attendant  on 
these  changes  in  school  education,  "  provided  it  is 
inclusive  enough  to  furnish  industrial  and  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  training." 

Mr.  Hanis  proceeds  to  discuss  the  school  for  the 
negro  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  South  and  the 
various  more  important  funds  and  endowments  with 
which  philanthropists  "have  attempted  to  further  this 
work  of  such  vital  importance. 

He  concludes  :  "  With  the  colored  people  all  educated 
in  schools  and  become  a^  reading  people  interested  in  the 
daily  newspaper  ;  with  all  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing accessible  to  them,  and  the  opportunity  so  im- 
proved that  every  form  of  mechanical  and  manufact- 
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Tiring  skill  has  its  quota  of  colored  working  men  and 
women  ;  with  a  colored  ministry  educated  in  a  Cliris- 
tian  theology  interpreted  in  the  missionary  spirit,  and 
finding  its  auxiliaries  in  modem  science  and  modern 
literature  ;  with  these  educational  essentials  the  negro 
problem  for  the  South  will  be  solved  without  recourse 
to  violent  measiires  of  any  kind,  whether  migration, 
or  disfranchisement,  or  ostracism." 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

• 

MF.  DELTOUR  contributes  to  the  Revue  des 
.  Deux  Mondes  for  Jlay  1  an  article  on  the 
National  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris.  Orig- 
inally founded  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  it  has  gradu- 
ally abandoned  his  method  of  signs  (which  was  found 
to  labor  under  many  disadvantages)  for  that  of  lip- 
reading.  That  the  Abbe  himself  looked  forward  to 
this  result  is  shown  by  his  own  words:  "  The  deaf- 
mutes  vfill  never  be  truly  restored  to  human  society 
tiU  the  day  when  they  have  learnt  to  express  them- 
selves in  words  and  read  from  the  lips  of  others."  It 
is  also  true  that  the  oral  method  was  knovsTi  to  his 
contemporary,  Rodrigues  Pereire,  who  was  entirely 
successful  in  aijplying  it.  He  refused,  however, 
to  communicate  the  secret  unless  well  paid  for  it. 
Moreover,  the  method  requires  a  large  amount  of 
individual  attention,  and  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee's  lim- 
ited resources  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  engage 
a  sufficiently  large  staff  of  masters  for  the  seventy- 
five  boys  with  whom  he  began.  In  1880  oral  teaching 
was  introduced  in  the  Paris  institution  and  gradually 
extended,  and  when,  in  1887,  the  last  of  the  pupils 
trained  on  the  old  system  had  left,  the  manual  signs 
were  entirely  abandoned. 

At  present,  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  twelve,  and  no  student  can  remain  after 
twenty-one.  Recent  authorities  have  seen  reason  to 
think  that  childi'en  of  six  or  seven  might  with  advan- 
tage begin  the  exercises  for  producing  the  voice  and 
leai'ning  how  to  form  sounds.  M.  Javal,  the  director, 
is  therefore  desirous  of  starting  an  "  infant  division ; " 
but  as  it  would  consist  of  children  too  young  to  enter 
the  college  as  boarders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
daily  classes  and  a  system  of  supervision  at  home. 
After  the  age  of  twelve,  or  at  most  thirteen,  it  is  use- 
less for  pupils  to  begin — the  vocal  and  respiratory  or- 
gans being  no  longer  flexible  enough  to  execute  new 
movements.  Children  whose  general  health  is  not 
good,  or  whose  sight  is  defective,  or  who  are  mentally 
deficient,  are  not  admitted.  The  sight  is  especially 
important,  as  so  much  of  the  teaching  depends  on  it. 
Moreover,  the  pupil  is  only  finally  accepted  after  a 
trial  course  of  instruction  has  tested  his  ability  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  he  receives.  The  least  capa- 
ble pupils — in  practice,  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
miiiiber — are  placed  in  classes  of  their  own,  and  re- 
ceive special  attention. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  In  the 
first — extending  over  four  years — the  pupils  learn  horo 
to  speak  and  understand.  The  second  embraces  the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.    Besides  the  latter,  five  hours  per  day  are 


devoted  to  learning  one  of  the  f oUovraig  trades : 
Wood-carving,  printing,  lithography,  carpentering, 
shoemaking,  gardening.  The  elementary  pupils,  who 
can  spare  less  time  from  their  head  work,  are  prepared 
for  this  branch  by  what  are  called  manual  exercises 
for  about  an  hour  every  day — Froebel's  games  during 
the  first  year,  followed  by  modeling  and  Sloyd,  which 
teach  them  to  handle  tools. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  geography,  and 
the  history  of  France,  are  taught  after  a  skillfully 
graduated  plan.  The  pupils  receive  information — 
which  comes  to  most  people  naturally,  in  the  course 
of  practical  life,  but  without  which  they  would  be 
helpless — on  such  subjects  as  money,  contracts, 
wages,  crime  and  its  penalties,  the  law  of  master  and 
servant. 

ReUgious  instruction  has,  of  course,  always  been  a 
most  difficult  point.  Some  have  thought  oral  teaching 
on  this  subject  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  that 
of  signs.  But  the  latter,  says  the  Abbe  Tarra,  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  the  serious  dan- 
ger of  materializing  the  ideas  intended  to  be  given. 
He  could  begin  by  pronouncing  the  word  Dieu,  and 
then  trying  to  connect  it,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
with  the  Unseen — with  the  ideas  of  Omnipotence,  of 
creation,  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice,  as  revealed 
in  the  beauty  and  terror  of  Nature.  "  At  the  sight 
of  Nature — of  a  flower — of  the  clear  or  starry  sky,  or 
when  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  obedient,  he  says  to 
him  for  example,  '  God — good ;  God — well  pleased  ; 
God  blesses.'  During  a  thunderstorm,  or  when  some 
favilt  is  committed,  he  repeats  to  him,  '  God — power- 
ful ;  God — great ;  God  sees — God  punishes.'  By 
these  words  he  succeeds  in  awakening  in  the  child's 
mind  that  sense  of  Divinity  which  underlies  the  con- 
science. As  he  develops  all  opportunities  are  seized 
for  developing  this  mdimentary  instruction.  It  is 
usually  about  their  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they 
have  begun  to  master  the  idea  of  objects  and  the  arti- 
ficers who  have  made  them  that  religious  ideas  make 
most  progress  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  The  effort 
is  then  made  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  induce 
them  to  ask,  '  Who  made  plants  and  animals  ? — the 
sky  and  the  earth  ? — the  first  man  ? '  " 

Starting  from  the  elementary  notions  imparted  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  the  Abbe  Farrer  (in  his 
book,  to  which  M.  Delpont  refers  his  readers  for 
further  detail)  sketches  out  a  course  of  teaching  lead- 
ing up  to  definite  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  morality. 

The  whole  course  extends  over  eight  years,  but 
those  who  have  completed  it  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
may,  if  desired,  remain  at  the  school  till  they  are 
twenty-one,  but  in  no  case  beyond  that  age.  Most  of 
those  who  left  it  have  been  found  fully  capable  of  earn- 
ing any  honorable  livelihood  ;  some  have  even  become 
craftsmen  of  marked  ability.  Some  of  the  deaf- 
mute  printers  are  employed  by  the  gi-eat  Paris  firms, 
and  even  in  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  where  situa- 
tions can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  competitive 
examination.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  printing 
establishment  of  MM.  Firmin  and  Didpot  at  Mesnil- 
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STir-rEsteu  (Enre)  employs  none  but  women,  all  of 
-whom  are  former  pupils  of  the  Deaf -Mute  (Girls') 
School  at  Bordeaux.  The  excellence  of  MM.  Fimiin 
and  Didpot's  typt)graphy  is  well  known. 

Among  the  lithographers  trained  at  the  institution 
there  have  been  some  genuine  artists,  and  some  of 
the  wood-carvers,  on  leaving,  have  continued  their 
studies,  and  joined  classes  for  decorative  art.  The 
teaching  of  drawing,  also,  has  been  very  successful. 

An  instance  of  the  successful  training  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  given  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  a  former 
pupil,  who  in  1887  claimed  exemption  from  the  con- 
scription on  the  ground  of  a  defect  which  no  one  had 
noticed  till  he  liimself  informed  the  president  of  the 
Ile^-ision  Committee  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 


POLICY  OF  THE  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  S.  JORDAN  unfolds,  in 
the  June  Educational  Review,  the  principles 
which  shaU  guide  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity in  its  course  of  instruction.  The  first  words  he 
has  to  say  on  the  educational  policy  of  his  charge  are 
a  declaration  of  independence  as  far  as  opposing  clas- 
sical and  scientific  schools  are  concerned.  "It  is  not 
intended  to  lay  any  stress  whatever  upon  one  group 
of  subjects  that  is  not  laid  on  any  or  all  others  which 
are  recognized  as  part  of  the  scope  of  the  univer- 
sity. No  study  will  be  favored  because  of  its  sup- 
posed practical  usefulness,  and  no  study  will  be 
favored  because  of  its  traditional  relation  to  the  cur- 
riculum. That  is,  each  subject  wdll  have  whatever 
place  it  is  able  to  make  for  itself,  and  there  will  be 
no  recognition  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
student  of  the  ancient  classics  over  the  stiident  in  the 
technical  schools,  or  over  the  student  who  niay  devote 
himself  to  studies  in  modem  literature,  pure  science, 
or  political  and  social  affairs." 

The  entrance  examinations  admit  to  all  courses  of 
study  alike,  and  these  courses  are  elective,  though 
subjected  to  the  single  check  provision  "  that  the 
student  is  required  to  select  the  work  in  general  of 
some  one  professor  as  major  subject  or  specialty,  and 
to  pursue  this  subject  or  line  of  subjects  as  far  as  the 
professor  in  charge  may  deem  it  wise  or  expedient." 
The  course  has  been  largely  modeled  on  that  obtain- 
ing at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  four  years 
of  work  lead,  uniformly  in  all  departments,  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study  two 
ideas  are  prominent — first,  that  every  student  who 
shall  complete  a  course  in  the  university  must  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  some  line  of  work.  His  educa- 
tion must  have  as  a  central  axis  an  accurate  and  full 
knowledge  of  something.  The  second  is  that  the  de- 
gree to  be  received  is  wholly  a  subordinate  matter, 
and  that  no  student  should  be  compelled  to  turn  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  secure  it.  In  other  words,  no 
work  in  itself  unprofitable  to  the  individual  shoiild 
be  required  of  him  in  order  that  he  may  secure  a 
degree." 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    POLICY    OF    ARCHBISHOP 

IRELAND. 
^^HOMAS  O'GORMAN,  President  of  the  Catholic 

1  University  of  America,  explains  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  May  what  Archbishop  Ireland  is 
di-iving  at  in  the  Faribault  system.  He  says  that 
tliere  are  2,200,000  Catholic  children  in  the  States, 
and  that  there  are  only  Catholic  schools  for  725,000. 
So  Archbishop  Ireland  "wants  to  bring  somehow 
iiuder  religious  instruction  that  one  million  and  a 
half  of  Catholic  children,  or  rather  the  proportion  of 
them  in  his  own  diocese,  who  are  receiving  their 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  now  never, 
perhaps  even  on  Sunday,  come  in  contact  with  the 
catechism  and  the  Catholic  priest.  He  aims  to  bring 
them  for  one-half  hour  daily,  or  occasionally  in  the 
week,  imder  religious  instniction  outside  of  school 
hours,  if  he  cannot  within  school  hours.  Moreover, 
he  aims  at  relieving  his  Catholic  people  from  the 
burden  of  building  and  maintaining  schools.  He 
sees  that  after  fifty  years  of  heroic  effort,  of  sacrifices 
strained  to  the  point  almost  of  the  unbearable,  the 
result  is  comparatively  small  in  -view  of  what  remains 
to  be  done." 

The  article  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
compromises  which  have  been  effected  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  State  schools  of  Georgia  and  else- 
Vv'here. 

An  Australian's  View  of  Divorce. — Mr.  John 
Lothian  Robson,  MTiting  in  the  Sydney  Quarterly  for 
March,  astonishes  his  readers  by  declaring  that  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  divorce  is  by  revert- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  code  of  stoning  the  adulterer  to 
death.  Mr.  Robson  sa5'S  :  "  Divorce  we  shall  dis- 
miss with  a  word.  After  long  and  grave  deliberation 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  Moses 
in  this  particular  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
that  death  should  be  the  portion  of  the  unfaithful, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  crime  is  high  treason 
against  the  State  in  its  most  pernicious  form  ;  it  there- 
fore merits  the  hea^dest  penalty.  Divore,  with  re- 
marriage, is  confusion  endlessly  confounded  ;  divorce, 
without  remarriage,  is  a  burden  heavier  than  ordi- 
nary mankind  can  endure ;  the  death  of  the  guilty 
clears  the  ground  and  leaves  all  fresh  and  square. 
And  even  to  the  guilty  parties  themselves  their  doom 
ought  not  to  appear  utterly  deplorable  ;  we  live  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  himianitj',  and  death,  at  a  most 
uncertain  future,  is  certain  to  us  all.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  for  the  good  of  our  race,  but  delete  ourselves 
and  our  vices  from  the  face  of  creation,  we  ought  not 
to  be  unwilling  to  die." 


There  is  a  very  appreciative  article  upon  Prof. 
Drummond  in  the  Hoiniletic  Review  for  May.  It  is 
written  by  the  Rev.  D.  Sutherland,  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  is  entitled,  "A  Prophet 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  He  says  Prof.  Drum- 
mond is  a  unique  figure  in  religious  circles,  one  of 
the  most  daring  thinkers  and  brilliant  preachers  of 
the  day. 
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THE  REl/lEW   OF  REI/IEIVS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

I^HE  New  Enyhind  Magazine  for  July  presents  a 
little  s>Tiiposiiiiu  on  the  origin  and  work  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  which  symposinm  has 
some  timeliness  in  view  of  the  tremendous  conven- 
tion of  Endeavorers  to  be  held  this  summer  in  New 
York. 

Most  appropriately,  the  discussion  begins  with  a 
short  paper  fi-om  the  E.ev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who, 
gleven  years  ago,  planted,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
PortliUid,  Me.,  pastorate,  the  first  small  seeds  of  this 
Qow  world-wide  religious  movement.  Since  1881  the 
societj'  has  waxed  gi'eat,  boasting  to-day  of  moi-e  than 
a  million  members — a  statement  which  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  the  world  at  large,  so  quietly  and 
anobtrusively  has  the  work  and  propagandizing  been 

done. 

"  Like  many  other  things,"  says  its  foimder,  "it  was 
pom  of  that  prolific  mother  Necessity.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  that 
the  young  Christian  must  be  trained  into  strong 
Clnistian  manhood.  It  is  the  idea,  in  other  words, 
of  the  industrial  training  school,  which  teaches  ap- 
prentices how  to  work  by  working,  how  to  use  tools 
by  uising  them,  how  to  exercise  hand  and  foot  and 
eye  and  brain,  in  order  that  hand  and  foot  and  eye 
and  brain  may  become  exi)ert  in  life's  vocation." 

The  work  of  the  society  toward  its  object — "to 
promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  its  members, 
to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance  and  to  make 
them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  God  " — is  attained 
by  working  in  committees.  There  is  a  prayer-meet- 
ing committee,  a  social  committee,  Sunday  school, 
missionary,  temperance  committees,  flower  commit- 
tees and  music  committees,  for  active  work  in  the 
fields  implied  by  their  names. 

Its   Marvelous  Growth. 

Amos  R.  Wells  talks  of  the  vast  growth  of  the 
"New  Religious  Force,"  and  of  its  of&cers  and  meet- 
ings. He  announces  that  twenty  thousand  delegates 
will  meet  in  the  Madison  Sqixare  Garden  this  summer, 
delegates  from  Africa  and  India,  from  Turkey  and 
Australia,  from  Brazil  and  Alaska  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  "We  may  expect  to  see  among  those 
twenty  thousand  young  people  at  New  York,  not  only 
delegates  from  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union, 
every  province  of  Canada,  nearly  all  the  missionary 
lands,  from  thirty  denominations,  from  all  races,  but 
also  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  There 
are  Endeavor  societies  among  the  Indians.  There  is 
the  beginning  of  a  traveler's  branch,  for  commercial 
travelers.  There  are  societies  in  prison,  although 
these  members,  however  willing  they  may  be,  will 
hardly  attend  the  convention.  There  are  sailors'  socie- 
ties, one  with  three  captains  among  its  officers.  There 
are  Endeavor  societies  among  the  soldiers  in  barracks. 
Christian  Endeavor  has  its  army  and  navy.  The 
movement  has  a  foothold  among  railroad  men,  sec- 
tion hands,  station  agents,  telegraph  operators.  In 
some  regions  it  cares  for  the  quarrymen.     Led  by 


Rev.  S.  E.  Young,  of  New  Jersey,  Endeavorers  are 
doing  much  to  establish  religious  services  for  the  iso- 
lated men  of  the  life-saving  stations  along  our  ten. 
thousand  miles  of  coast.  There  will  be  represented 
at  that  convention  also  the  rich,  the  cultured,  the 
scholarly." 

In  short,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  seems  to 
be  assuming  the  proportions  and  enthusiasm  of  a  Sal- 
vation Army,  with  the  "Corybantic"  qualities  elimi- 
nated. The  sjonposium  ends  with  a  short  paper  by 
John  Willis  Baer  on  "  The  Outlook  and  the  Opportu- 
nity," in  which  he  shows  what  large  tendencies  the 
society  may  help  to  strengthen  or  combat. 


SOME  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

MR.  HENRY  K.  CARROLL,  religious  editor  of 
the  New  York  Independent,  presents,  in  the 
June  Forum,  some  interesting  figures  regarding  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  His  statistics  are  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1892.  The  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  of  all  denominations  for  1890  is 
given  as  12,487,382,  a  gain  of  28.21  per  cent  over  that 
in  1880. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  heads  the  list  Avith 
6,250,041  communicants;  then  come  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  with  2,229,281,  the  four  principal 
Presbyterian  churches  with  1,227,287,  the  Dutch  and 
German  Reformed  with  296,988,  the  Lutheran  with 
1,199,514,  the  Congregational  Church  with  512,771 
and  the  Jewish  with  130,496.  The  census  statistics  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Baptist  bodies  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants  of 
the  various  denominations  during  the  ten  years  1880- 
90  is  given  as  follows  :  Catholic,  15.48  per  cent. — this 
percentage  is  jjerhaps  too  low,  the  figures  for  1880 
having  been  without  doubt  placed  too  high;  Method- 
ist Episcopal,  30  per  cent.;  Presbyterian,  39  per  cent.; 
Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  22  per  cent. ;  Lutheran, 
68  per  cent.;  Congregational,  33  per  cent.,  and  Jew- 
ish, 160  per  cent. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  census 
will  be  its  revehxtions  concerning  the  value  of  the 
property  held  for  the  use  of  worshippers.  Returns 
are  made  of  the  value  of  edifices,  their  furniture, 
and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  10,221  organizations,  or 
churches,  chapels  and  stations,  the  value  of  chiirch 
property  is  given  at  $118,381,516.  The  various  Lu- 
theran bodies,  with  8,427  organizations,  have  $3,218,- 
234  thus  invested;  the  three  Reformed  churches — 
Dutch,  German  and  Christian— $18,744 ;  the  two 
bodies  of  Jews,  $9,754,275 ;  the  four  branches  of 
Friends,  $4,451,334;  and  the  various  Presbyterian 
bodies  nearly  $95,000,000.  The  returns  for  about  a 
hundred  denominations,  with  some  of  the  largest  not 
included,  make  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $463,000,- 
000,  representing  about  88,000  organizations  or  congi'e- 
gations,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  worship  in 
hiills,  school-houses,  or  private  houses." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   TH^  MONTH. 
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CAREY  THE  COBBLER. 

DR.  BLAIKIE  in  the  Sinidaij  Magazine  (London) 
for  June,  and  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  the 
Missionary  Revieiv  for  both  May  and  June,  publish 
articles  on  William  Carey,  the  pioneer  of  missions, 
the  centenary  of  the  beginning  of  whose  apostolic 
work  was  celebrated  on  May  26,  by  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
and  early  in  June  by  a  series  of  sennons  at  Kettering, 
Nottingham  and  Leicester,  England. 

Dr.  Blaikie  says:  "  It  was  on  May  31,  1793,  just 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  great  enterprise  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  began  life  in  England."  It 
was  on  that  date  that  William  Carey  addressed  the 
Baptist  ministers  at  Nottingham,  and  succeeded  in 
founding  the  first  English  missionary  society. 

Dr.  Blaikie  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
Carey,  whose  character  was  one  of  fexceptional  in- 
terest: 

CAREY'S    YOUTH. 

"  From  his  earliest  years  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  unbounded,  and  books  were  bon-owed  wherever 
he  could  get  them.  Cook's  Voyages  kindled  a  desire 
to  know  as  much  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  as  possible,  and  one  of  his  boyish  devices  was 
to  construct  a  large  chart,  \\ath  a  section  for  eveiy 
coimtr\',  on  which  he  wrote  all  the  information  about 
it  he  had  been  able  to  procure.  Out  of  his  Bible  and 
this  chart  of  the  world  sprang  his  missionary  ardor. 
His  Bible  told  him  of  our  Lord's  command,  '  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy 
creature.' 

"From  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  (1777  to  1789)  he 
labored  for  a  living  with  the  shoemaker's  awl,  having 
placed  over  his  cottage  door  the  sign-post  (still  pre- 
served), 'Second  Hand  Shoes  Bought  or  Sold.'  The 
cobbler's  shed  at  Haekleton  became  '  Carey's  college.' 
It  wa,s  a  marv^el  how  he  was  able  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  yet  even  at  this 
period  in  his  private  devotions  he  could  study  his 
chapter  in  these  three  languages.  As  for  Greek,  he 
found  a  few  words  in  that  language  in  a  New  Testa- 
ment commentary,  copied  them  as  he  best  could,  and 
when  he  went  home  to  Purj-,  showed  them  to  a  young 
man  of  education  whom  drink  had  reduced  to  weav- 
ing, and  learned  from  him  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
At  nineteen  he  married,  and  before  he  was  twenty  he 
wa^s  invited  to  minister  to  a  small  Baptist  church, 
which  paid  him  £10  per  annum. 

HIS  GREAT  SERMON. 

"  At  last  came  the  meeting  of  ministers  at  Notting- 
ham, in  May,  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  a 
memorable  sermon  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  3.  It  was  the 
aermon  in  which  he  laid  down  the  two  great  maxims 
of  Christian  enterprise  which  have  since  become  class- 
ical :  Expect  great  things  from  God ;  attempt  great 
things  for  God.  But  after  the  sermon,  the  ministers 
were  leaving  the  meeting,  when  Carey,  seizing  the 
arm  of  his  friend,  Andrew  Fuller,  said  witli  an  im- 
ploring look,  '  And  are  you,  after  all,  going  again  to 
do  nothing  ? '    Then  it  was  that  it  was  resolved  to 


take  steps  to  form  a  society,  the  plan  of  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  ministers." 
HIS  CAREER. 

Carej-  himself  went  to  India  \^^th  an  ailing  and  ill- 
tempered  wife,  who  afterwai'd  went  insane,  and  four 
children.  His  work,  however,  belongs  to  history. 
Dr.  Blaikie  says  :  "  Carey  has  been  well  described  as 
'  preacher,  teacher,  scholar,  scientist,  printer,  planter.' 
First  and  foremost  he  was  a  missionarj%  with  that 
thirst  for  souls  which  every  missionary  should  have. 

"  Carey  died  June  2,  1834,  in  his  seventy-third  3'ear, 
after  spending  more  than  forty  years  in  India  without 
a  single  furlough  or  visit  to  England.  His  greatest 
permanent  memorial  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  alone  or  with  others,  into  some 
twenty-four  Indian  languages." 

The  Source  of  His  Enthusiasm. 

The  sudden  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  Dr. 
George  Smith  traces  directly  to  the  united  prayer 
meetings  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  Scotland,  which 
were  afterward  taken  up  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
New  England. 

"The  Pentecostal  spirit  that  blew  from  Scottish 
Cambuslang  to  New  England's  Northampton  was 
wafted  back  again  by  prayer  to  '  Northampton  in  Old 
England.' 

"  Thus  the  Catholic  prayer  Scotland  began  New 
England  continued,  and  the  English  shoemaker, 
William  Carey,  by  his  society,  completed  the  modem 
missionary  enterprise  of  1792." 

Dr.  Smith  says  that  Carey's  call  was  one  of  the 
three  new  birth  epochs  in  the  history  of  Christianity  : 


A.  D.  51-55. 
Paul  revealed 
Christ  to  the  West 
through  Greece. 
Julius  C^sab 
opened  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  missionary 
center  of  English- 
speaki  n  g  world- 
rulers.  The  New 
TestA.ment  Revela- 
tion at  work. 


A.  D.  1492-1.534. 
Columbus  opened 
America  and  India 
followed.  Luther 
reformed  the 
church  and  gave  the 
world  a  vernacular 
Bible  as  "  The  Great 
Missionary,"  basing 
all  on  the  Nicene 
Creed  of  the  Church, 
Apostolic  and  Cath- 
olic. 


A.  D.  1779-1792. 
W  A  S  H I  NGTO  N 

made  the  United 
States  the  second 
missionary  centre. 
William  Carey 
prayed  for  slaves 
and  heathen,  and  be- 
came the  first  En- 
glish missionary  and 
Bible  translator  for 
Asia,  during  the 
Apostasy  of  the 
French  Revolution. 


How  King  Osric's  Body  was  Found. — The  Dean  of 

Gloucester  describes,  in  Good  Words  for  Jime.  how 
he  discovered  the  remains  of  Osric,  King  of  North- 
umbria,  under  the  tomb  which  occupies  the  place  of 
honor  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  On  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1892,  he  caused  two  j^anels  on  the  south  side 
to  be  removed,  and  there  was  found  a  long  leadeii 
coffin  lying  exactly  beneath  the  king's  effigy.  The 
top  of  the  lead  coffin  was  broken,  and  a  few  small 
bones  could  be  seen.  The  lower  end  of  the  coffin  was 
perfect,  and  a  gray  dust  marked  the  position  where 
the  legs  and  feet  of  the  ancient  king  had  lain.  They 
did  not  disturb  the  dust,  but  restored  the  coffin  to  its 
ancient  resting  place.  The  Dean  took  the  hint  tliat 
the  king's  body  really  did  lie  there  from  a  paragraph 
in  Leland.  He  says  it  is  the  oldest  kno-vvn  remains  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  The  skull  of  Oswald, 
however,  which  is  in  Durham  Cathedral,  is  a  hun- 
dred vears  older  than  the  remains  of  King  Osric. 
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THE  REKJEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


A  MODERN  FORM  OF   INSANITY. 

DR.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  superintend- 
ent of  Randall's  Island  hospitals,  contributes 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  June  a  remarkable 
paper  in  which  he  treats  of  the  disease  with  which 
that  class  of  individuals  known  as  ' '  cranks "  are 
afflicted.  The  disease  is  called  paranoia,  and  its  in- 
■\-ariable  symptom  is  ' '  the  presence  of  systematized 
delusions  of  persecution." 

The  development  of  this  particular  form  of  insan- 
ity is  most  effectively  described  by  Dr.  Williams. 
It  is  usually  the  result  of  inherited  mental  unstabUity 
and  its  mental  attributes  may  be  pretty  definitely 
outlined.  "  One  may  even  point  out  in  the  child,"  he 
says,  ' '  what  might  be  termed  the  paranoiac  tempera- 
ment. Its  characteristics  are  morbid  sensitiveness 
and  great  egotism.  Unfortunately,  the  parents  of 
such  a  child  usually  take  pride  in  the  egotism  that 
leads  to  eccentric  acts  ;  while  the  extreme  precocity 
of  many  of  these  subjects  causes  their  egotism  to  be 
fostered  by  ill-judged  praise.  Usually  the  child  of 
paranoiac  temperament  is  the  genius  of  the  family 
and  the  show-pupil  at  school.  Pampered  and  praised, 
even  though  the  entire  household  becomes  subordi- 
nated to  his  sovereign  -will,  he  is  not  satisfied,  believing 
that  he  does  not  receive  his  dues.  With  that  idea,  the 
germs  of  paranoia  are  planted  in  his  mind.  And,  of 
course,  the  brilliant  child  is  the  one  whose  mental 
training  will  be  forced.  The  other  cliildren  of  the 
family  may  stay  at  home,  but  this  one  must  be 
sent  to  college  and  fitted  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Often  he  is  an  '  honor '  man  at  college,  and 
he  starts  out  into  the  world  with  every  seeming 
prospect  of  an  eminently  prosperous  career, 

"  Occasionally  the  young  person  of  paranoiac  tena- 
perament  breaks  dovra  under  the  unbalancing  influ- 
ences of  overstudy  while  still  at  school.  But  usually 
the  critical  stress  comes  after  he  has  gone  out  into 
the  world.  He  is  usually  not  yet  insane.  He  may 
never  become  so.  If  his  business  or  professional 
ventures  succeed,  he  may  become  distinguished,  and 
contact  with  the  world  may  gradualJy  correct  the 
morbid  tendencies.  But  if  adverse  circumstances 
arise  and  refuse  to  be  put  dovini,  especially  if  the  in- 
dividual's vanity  is  wounded  bj'  failure  to  rise  to  the 
heights  pictured  by  ambition,  morbid  brooding  may 
develop  out  of  vanity,  selfishness  and  suspicion  the 
delusion  of  persecution." 

At  this  stage  the  victim  of  paranoia  often  becomes 
dangerous.  Brooding  long  and  earnestly  over  the 
sitiiation  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  comes  to  believe 
that  hosts  of  people  are  leagued  against  him,  and  his 
one  thought  is  how  to  thwart  his  imagined  foes. 
Murders  are  often  committed  by  persons  in  this  con- 
dition. "Year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade, 
the  paranoiac  may  go  on  his  erratic  way,  nursing  an 
ever-multiplying  host  of  delusions,  buUding  castles  of 
sand,  and  wildly  pursuing  ignes  fatui.  If  he  has 
artistic  or  literary  tastes  he  may  produce,  spasmodic- 
ally, brilliant  works,  but  his  efforts  are  seldom  long 
sustained  in  one  direction.  Usually  from  time  to  time 
it  suits  his  fancy  to  devote  bis  energies  to  the  cause 


of  some  reform  league  for  revolutionizing  society  or 
the  government  If  his  native  temperament  be  ami- 
able he  will  be  simplj^  a  fanatic,  perhaps  a  sociahst ; 
if  vicioiis,  he  will  probablj'  become  an  anarchist.  He 
is  usually  nothing  if  not  progressive,  and  a  new  fad, 
especially  if  it  be  an  occult  one,  is  meat  and  diink  to 
him.  Revivalism,  spiritiaalism,  faith  cure,  Clmstian 
science,  theosophy  are  his  pastimes.  In  short,  every- 
thing that  is  vague,  visionary,  occult  finds  a  follow- 
ing—often the  originator — among  the  paranoiac  ranks. 
They  -wdll  propagandize  these  ideas  from  the  house 
tops,  but  their  own  personal  delusions  are  usually 
kept  sacredly  locked  in  their  own  bosoms."  It  is  on 
account  of  their  secretive  natures  that  they  are  so  dan- 
gerous to  society  and  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
jury  which  will  pronounce  them  insane. 

To  the  parent,  and  to  every  one  engaged  in  direct- 
ing the  minds  of  childi-en,  Dr.  Williams  gives,  in 
conclusion,  this  counsel:  "Whenever  there  comes 
under  your  care  one  of  those  eccentric,  brilliant,  pre- 
cocious children  whom  you  are  prone  to  regard  as  a 
budding  genius,  learn  to  believe  that  you  have  proba- 
bly to  do  vnth  incipient  paranoia  instead,  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly.  By  restraining  the  energies 
and  checking  the  eccentricities  of  such  a  child  you 
may  do  something  toward  molding  an  aberrant  mind 
back  toward  normality;  by  stimulating  the  energies 
and  fostering  the  germs  of  'geniiis'  you  may  help  to 
prepare  a  lictim  for  an  asylimi  or  a  prison.  There  is 
some  hope  that  you  may  develoj)  a  sane  man  out  of  a 
child  of  paranoiac  temperament ;  there  is  little  fear 
that  you  will  clip  the  mngs  of  genius." 


A  DEFENSE  OF  MODERATE  DRINKING. 

DR.  FARQUHARSON,  M.  P.,  in  Blackwood s 
Magazine  for  June  ventures  to  brave  the  wrath 
of  the  teetotalers  by  setting  forth  the  excuse  which 
the  average  Englishman  makes  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  pledge  :  "All  stimulant  is  imnecessary  for  the 
young  and  for  people  living  perfectly  healthy  lives. 
But,  imder  the  stress  and  straggle  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, few  of  us  beyond  middle  age  are  placed  under 
noi-mal  physiological  conditions,  and  a  little  alcohol 
helps  us  to  round  the  corners  and  to  plane  away  the 
asperities  of  existence.  In  turn  it  may  be  a  stimu- 
lant, or  a  sedative,  or  a  tonic,  or  a  digestive,  or  an 
actual  food,  and,  unless  we  run  on  into  excess,  no 
physical  damage  can  possibly  be  done  to  our  tissues. 
The  argument  in  its  favor,  when  wisely  and  pru- 
dently used,  seems  complete.  It  does  us  good,  and 
can  do  us  no  harm.     Then  why  not  use  it  ?  " 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  reviewing  the  result  of 
the  liigher  criticism  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  May, 
thinks  that  the  panic  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
critical  theories  is  very  unreasonable.  So  long,  he 
says,  as  we  start  from  our  theories  of  what  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  instead  of  hiimbly  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is  we  will  increase  our  doubts  and  difficulties  and 
give  much  room  for  our  iinbelief . 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM. 

MG.  V ALBERT,  re^^e^^^ng  in  the  Revue  des 
.  Deu-x  Mondea  for  April  1  Zenker's  "  Gres- 
cliichte  der  Wiener  Journalistik"  gives  vis  some  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  past  of  the  newspaper. 
The  founder  of  French  journalism,  it  appears,  was 
Theophraste  Renandot,  who,  imder  the  auspices  and 
with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  began  to  publish 
a  weekly  newspaper,  at  the  sign  of  the  Grand-Coq,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  Paris,  on  May  30,  1631.  This 
Theophraste — it  is  proposed  just  now  to  erect  a  statue 
to  him — was  a  man  of  many  interests.  Among  other 
tilings  he  conferred  on  France  the  benefit  of  inquiry 
offices  and  pawnbrokers'  shops.  He  was  also  an  ad- 
vocate of  medical  reform,  and  drew  on  himself  the 
wrath  of  the  bilious  Qui  Patin,  the  roughest  of  the 
old-fashioned  practitioners,  who  called  Mm  ' '  a  most 
perverse,  scandalous  and  Ipng  biped,  a  weakly 
polisson"  and  intimated  that  had  he  not  been  backed 
up  by  the  Cardinal  his  career  would  have  been  ended 
by  a  criminal  trial.  But  when  an  invention  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  all  the  Qui  Patins 
on  earth  cannot  suppress  it,  and  Renaudot's  Gazette 
lived  and  is  living  still. 

Renaudot's  Gazette,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
newspaper.  That  is  now  shown  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  in  1615  or  1616.  It  was  followed  by 
journals  which  appeared  at  Fulda  in  1619,  Erfurt  in 
1620  and  Antwerp  in  1621.  An  English  newspaper 
saw  the  light  in  1622,  a  Dutch  one  in  1626.  But  none 
of  them  could  hold  a  candle  to  Renaudot's  Gazette. 

Tills  ingenious  man  was  of  opinion  that  a  journalist 
who  knows  his  trade  should  not  confine  himself  to 
publishing  infonnation  useful  to  the  commercial 
world,  purA'ej-ing  news  for  the  curious,  and  procuring 
for  the  vain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  names  in 
print.  He  should  have  higher  views,  and  aspire  to 
become  a  power  in  the  State.  If  he  does  not  render 
valuable  services  to  the  Government  by  his  influence 
on  public  opinion  it  is  his  owm  fault.  Such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Richelieu,  and  Renaudot  had  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  his  sanction  for  the  enterprise. 

Renaudot  endeavored  to  secure  as  contributors  the 
best  waiters  of  the  day,  and  though  nimself  without 
literary  pretentions  he  had  a  tolerable  working  style 
of  his  owm.  So  much  could  not  be  said  for  his  prede- 
cessors at  Vienna.  They  professed,  however,  to  con- 
sider this  a  small  matter — their  concern,  as  they 
frequently  assured  their  readers,  was  solely  with  the 
trustworthiness  and  accuracy  of  their  information. 

Vienna  was  not  a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
journalism.  It  was  oppressed  by  a  censorship  with 
no  sense  of  humors  which  regarded  the  merest  trifles 
as  gi-ave  affairs  of  State.  In  1523  the  system  was  or- 
ganized by  an  edict  forbidding  the  publication  and 
sale  of  books  or  papers  open  to  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  heresy.  All  citizens  were  in\'ited  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  existence  of  prohibited  literature,  and  to 
take  it  by  force,  if  necessary,  from  the  owners.  In 
1527  all  unlicensed  printing  was  declared  punishable 
with  death  at  the  stake,  and  two  publishers,  Hub- 
mayr  and  Tauber,  were  shortly  aftei-ward  burnt  for 


issuing  Protestant  pamphlets.  Under  Ferdinand  H 
tlie  censorship  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
wlu)  prosecuted  their  new  employment  with  a  meri- 
torious, but  indiscreet,  zeal.  Houses  were  searched 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  all  books  which  failed  to 
meet  with  their  ajjproval  were  publicly  burnt.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  editors  found  Vienna 
anytlnng  but  a  desirable  abode,  or  that  their  papers 
were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  dull  reading. 


The  One  Live  London  Morning  Newspaper. — Mr. 

Massingham,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  June,  devotes 
himself  to  a  well-deserved  panegyric  upon  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle.  He  omits,  however,  to  say  that 
he  himself  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  creation  of 
this  new  journal.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  list 
of  editorial  writers  is  strong,  nor  is  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence worthy  of  the  praise  which  it  receives  at 
his  hands.  Mr.  Massingham  says :  "  The  Chronicle 
depends  less  for  its  large  and  growing  circulation  on 
the  baser  sides  of  English  life — scabrous  divorce 
cases,  vulgar  scandal,  and  the  great  bettmg  madness 
— than  any  of  its  contemporaries ;  it  has  largely  de- 
throned the  criminal  from  his  place  as  the  hero-in- 
chief  of  the  English  newspaper ;  and  it  has  set  up 
instead  the  social  reformer,  the  practical  worker,  and 
the  pioneer  to  fields  of  fresh,  intellectual  and  moral 
interests." 

Newspapers  in  the  United  States. — Our  Day,  for 
May  gives  an  analysis  of  the  figures  in  ' '  Rowell's  News- 
paper Press  Directory,"  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1890  there  were  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  17,- 
760  periodicals,  with  a  circulation  of  41,500,000.  Of 
these  1,260  are  weeklies,  2,000  monthhes  and  1,536 
dailies.  The  yearly  issue  of  all  periodicals  in  these 
two  countries  is  about  3,500  million,  or  an  average 
of  267  periodicals  per  year  to  every  five  persons, 
or  five  per  week  to  every  family.  In  1883  there 
were  456  Sunday  papers.  In  1890,  650  ;  of  these  294 
are  not  printed  on  Sunday,  and  not  always  sold  on 
Sunday.  Of  the  remainder,  151  ai-e  issued  seven  days 
a  week,  and  all  but  twenty  of  these  are  morning 
papersi.  Two  hundred  and  five  dailies  come  out  on 
Smiday,  but  not  on  Monday.  Only  356  of  the  1,553 
dailies  issue  Sunday  editions.  Seven  newspapers  have 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000  a  day  ;  six  of  them  have 
Sunday  editions,  the  exception  being  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


According  to  the  Missionary  Review  for  May,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  brew  more  beer  every  year  than 
the  German  Empire,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Austria-Hungary.  The  beer  production  of  the  world 
is  estimated  at  over  50,000  million  gallons  per  annum. 
In  1891  Great  Britain  produced  1,500  million  gallons. 
Great  Britain  spends  on  an  average  twenty  shillings 
for  drink  for  every  half  crown  it  gives  to  religion. 
Ireland,  in  1890,  si)ent  about  eleven  million  sterling 
on  diink  ;  its  total  rental  did  not  come  to  more  than 
nine  million  sterling. 
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SOME  LEADING  ENGLISH  JOURNALISTS  OF 
TO-DAY. 

ARTICLES  on  jotuiialism  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  feature  in  the  English  magazines. 
In  the  Search  Light  for  Apiil  there  appeared  sketches 
of  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  journalists. 

IIADASIE    SEVERINE. 

First  place  in  this  number  was  given  to  Madame 
Severine,  who  is  described  as  the  leading  lady  jour- 
nalist of  Europe — a  title  which  will  turn  some  of  her 
journalistic  sisters  green  with  envy.  Madame  Sever- 
ine is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting personalities  in  the  Parisian  literary  world. 
She  writes  for  the  Figaro,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  Gil 
Bias,  contributing  an  article  or  leader  to  each  of 


MR.    COOK,   OF   THE    "'PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

Of  Mr.  Cook  the  A^Titer  says:  "He  is  a  trained 
leader  wiiter,  ■v\nth  a  notable  faculty  for  discerning 
points  and  presenting  them  with  a  certain  clear  and 
curtly  concentrated  style,  very  well  suiting  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Pall  Mall  as  a  review  of  the  morning 
press.  He  is  a  fii-st-rate  writer  of  pr6cis,  and  his 
notes  are  always  felicitouslj^  touched.  During  his 
editorship  he  has  availed  liimself  very  largelj'  of  that 
new  phenomenon,  the  woman  journalist,  and  some  of 
the  best  stuff  in  the  Pall  Mall  has  been  contiibuted 
by  women.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Cook  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  paper  have  improved,  and 
the  Pall  Mall  to-day  is  probably  on  a  stronger  basis 
than  at  any  period  of  its  history. 


MR.    E.    T.   COOK. 


MR.   MTDFORD. 


MR.   S.    LOW. 


these  three  papers  every  week.  Since  she  gave  up 
editing  the  Cri  du  Peuple  she  has  abandoned  many  of 
her  Anarchist  theories  and  prejudices. 

MR.    MTIDFORD,     OP    THE    "  LONDON    STANDARD." 

Another  journalist,  who  is  described  both  by  Mr. 
Massingham  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  April  and  by 
the  Search  Light,  is  Mr.  Mudford,  of  the  London 
Standard.  Mr.  Massingham  thus  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  Standard:  "It  is  perhaps  the  danger 
to  modem  newspapers  that  their  fortunes  are  so 
closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  company  promo- 
ter. The  peril  does  not,  of  course,  vitally  affect  the 
Standard,  whose  prosperity  rests  on  too  solid  a  basis 
to  be  shaken  by  any  ill  wind  that  blows  from  Capel 
Court.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  era  of  excess- 
ive good  fortune  which  has  furnished  England  as  it 
has  furnished  America  AN-ith  a  line  of  merchant 
princes  is  about  to  close." 

CasselVs  Saturday  Journal  for  April  gives  sketches 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


"Mr.  Cook  is  the  most  diligent  of  editors.  He  is 
always  at  his  desk  at  half -past  seA^en  in  the  morning, 
and  very  frequently  does  not  leave  it  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  is  a  little  reserved  in  manner,  and 
presents  in  tliis  respect  a  ciu-ious  contrast  to  Mr. 
Stead,  his  predecessor  on  the  Pall  Mall,  for  whom,  by 
the  way,  his  old  heutenent  still  cherishes  a  real  affec- 
tion. As  he  was  a  thoroughly  loj^al  servant  he  has 
made  a  wise,  kindly  and  judicious  chief.  He  does  not 
pervade  London  with  the  omnipresent  activity  of  his 
predecessors,  but  he  still  does  an  occasional  interview, 
and  rarely  misses  any  of  the  chief  picture  shows  of 
the  year.  He  has  a  very  gifted  and  brilliant  young 
assistant  in  Mr.  Garrett,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
for  whom  a  career  of  real  eminence  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted." 

MR.    SCOTT,    OF  THE   "  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

"Mr.  Scott,"  says  the  writer,  "has  always  been 
deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
and  profoundly  sensible  of  the  power  of  the  press ; 
and  from  the  first  he  resolved  to  give  all  the  influence 
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MADAME  SEVERINE. 

of  the  Guardian  to  the  strengthening  of  agencies 
which  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  the 
diminution  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  extension  of 
everj-thing  that  makes  life  purer,  brighter  and  health- 
ier. With  this  object,  he  made  himself  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  slums  of  Ancoats — the  East  end  of 
Manchester — and  he  saw  for  himself  the  character  of 
the  homes  of  the  operatives,  the  nature  of  their 
amusements  and  the  need  for  reform  in  both  direc- 
tions. In  these  efforts  Mr.  Scott  has  been  ably  sec- 
onded by  his  "wife,  who  is  almost  as  well  kno^^^l  as  her 
husband  in  Ancoats.  She  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cook,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
As  a  member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  this 
lady  has  often  displayed  her  sympathy  Avith  progress 
and  her  ability  as  an  administrator." 

MR.   LOW,   OF  THE   "ST.   .JAMES'   G.\ZETTE." 

The  first  article  on  "  Modern  Journahsts  "  in  Search 
Light  for  Jime  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Low,  of  the  St. 
James'  Gazette,  a  gentleman  whose  personality  is  by 
no  means  so  well  knowTi  as  that  of  his  famous  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Greenwood.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  and  obtained  a  Bal- 
liol  Scholarship.  He  was  converted  to  Toryism  by 
the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation,  which  converted  the 
Nonconformists  into  Gladstonians.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  became  lecturer  on  "  Modem  Historj'  " 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
staff  of  the  St.  James'  Gazette. 

"  The  editor  of  the  St.  James'  Gazette  is  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  man  of  the  world,  with  singular  conversa- 
tional power.  He  is  a  great  reader  of  books  in  many 
languages,  and  thinks  a  good  novel  ahnost  as  inter- 
esting as  a  Blue  Book  ;  and  he  Avill  talk  to  you  on 
most  subjects  under  the  sun  except  himself." 


Of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  subject  of  the  second 
sketch  in  the  June  Search  Light,  we  are  told  that  he 
"has  made  his  home  on  the  top  fioor  of  one  of  tho 
fine  old  houses  overlooking  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
There,  in  his  cozy  study,  lined  with  rare  curios  and 
works  of  art  belonging  to  the  early  English  peiiod, 
he  has  received  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  men 
and  women  of  the  day." 

Tlie  other  articles  are  devoted  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  of 
Paris  :  Mr.  Ednumd  Yates,  of  the  Wcn^ld ;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Massingham,  who,  it  seems,  began  life  as  a  journalist 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  ;  and  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of 
the  New  York  World,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the 
following  receipt  for  success  in  journalism:  "A 
paper  should  make  enemies  constantly,  for  only  by 
making  enemies  can  a  journal  expose  roguery  and 
serve  the  public  ;  the  most  valuable  paper  to  the  pub- 
lic is  that  which  has  the  most  enemies,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  my  paper  has  many." 


HOW  TO  FLY. 
Mr.  Maxim's  Practical  Recipe. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  lends  its  pages  this  month  to 
another  famous  prophet  of  the  fljing  machine, 
Hiram  S.  Maxim,  who  has  been  working  along  the 
same  lines  vdth  Prof.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian. 
Mr.  Maxim  is  at  present  conducting  what  are  prob- 
ably liighly  important  expeiiments,  on  a  grand  scale, 
in  England.  He  has  already  exi^lained  to  the  world 
the  theory  jf  the  aeroplane  or  skimming  dish,  in  which 
he  considers  the  future  of  aerial  navigation  to  lie,  as 
against  the  old-fashioned  attempts  with  light  but 
absolutely  unwieldy  and  unstable  balloons.  The 
essential  point  now  is  to  obtain  the  proper  motor, 
which  will  be  one  with  a  minimum  of  weight  per 
horse-power  ;  and  he  thinks  he  has  planned  the  besb 
one  in  a  steam  engine  bm-ning  petroleum  to  generate 
steam  in  thin  light  copper  tubes. 

Having  mastered  the  theory  of  flj-ing.  Prof.  Maxim 
sets  about  telling  us  just  how  to  build  a  machine 
which  will  really  and  truly  go : 

"  First,  we  should  require  that  a  sum  of  $100,000  be 
placed  at  our  disposal.  We  should  then  obtain  a  tract 
of  level  land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  a  circular  railway 
about  one  mile  long,  using  a  gauge  of  about  ten  feet, 
and  rails  that  would  weigh  twenty  pounds  to  the 
yard  ;  that  is,  the  kind  of  very  light  rails  ordinarily 
used  by  contractors  for  building  purposes.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  construct  a  large  shed  or  work- 
shop at  least  sixty  feet  wide,  eighty  feet  long  and 
thirty -five  feet  high.  One  end  of  this  room  should  be 
closed  in  by  doors,  so  that  when  the  machine  was. 
finished  it  could  be  run  out  on  the  railway  track 
without  being  taken  apart,  etc. ,  etc.  The  framework 
of  the  aeroplane  would  be  best  constructed  of  strong 
steel  tubes,  steel  being  considerably  stronger,  weight 
for  weight,  than  aluminum.  These  tubes  should  bo 
stayed  with  piano  wire,  and  the  surface  of  the  aero- 
plane slumld  be  covei-ed  with  a  closely  woven  and 
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light  silk.  The  machine  should  be  propelled  by  two 
screws,  which  should  be  very  light  and  strong,  of 
large  diameter,  and  placed  at  considerable  distance 
apart."' 

The  inventor  proceeds  with  like  convincing  detail 
to  tell  how  he  would,  when  the  experts  had  announced 
every  member  of  the  machine  perfect,  run  it  out  on 
the  circular  track,  having  of  course  pro\-ided  wheels 
on  which  it  should  rest.  The  motor  would  be  set 
going  and  the  mass  would  have  a  tendency  to  rise 
wth  every  increase  of  speed.  When  adjustments  and 
compensations  had  been  made,  a  lighter  pair  of  wheels 
wotdd  be  substituted  and  the  affair  would  be  made  to 
actually  fly  in  order  to  test  and  set  the  rudders  and  steer- 
ing gear.  Everything  ready,  ' '  taking  one  man  vdth  us 
to  attend  to  the  two  horizontal  rudders  and  to  keep  the 
machine  on  an  even  keel,  we  should  take  our  first  flj% 
running  the  engines  and  doing  the  right  and  left  steer- 
ing ourselves.  A  day  should  be  selected  when  there  was 
a  fresh  breeze  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  We  should 
fii'st  travel  slowly  around  the  circular  railway  until 
we  came  near  that  part  of  the  track  in  which  we 
should  face  the  vidnd.  The  speed  should  then  be  in- 
creased until  it  attained  a  velocity  of  thirty -eight  to 
forty  miles  an  hour."  Whereupon  we  should  leave 
the  gi'oss  earth  and  soar.  Btit  once  soaring,  a  some- 
what dubious  problem  vnll  suggest  itself :  how  to  stop 
without  breaking  tilings  generally.  If  the  machine 
were  stopped  directly  and  allowed  to  drop,  even  with 
its  large  siu-face  gathering  buoyancy  from  the  air,  it 
would  come  to  the  earth  with  an  impracticable  shock. 
"  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  approach  the  earth  directly. 
Professor  Langley  found  in  his  experiments  that  when 
a  horizontal  plane  was  traveling  rapidly  through  the 
air  it  approached  the  earth  as  thoiigh  it  were  '  settling 
through  jelly.'  "  So  that  by  a  gradual  descent,  and 
alighting  while  still  moving  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
Mr.  Maxim  thinks  we  might  maintain  a  living  equilib- 
rium. He  says  that  the  experiment  he  has  described 
can  be  indulged  in  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  to $100,000,  and 
that  it  will  take  two  years  to  build  the  flying  ma- 
chine. 

WHAT  MR.  GARNER  WILL  DO  IN  AFRICA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  June  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Gamer  describes  the  means  by  which  he 
will  seek  to  wrest  from  the  anthropoid  apes  in  the 
wilds  of  West  Afiica  the  secret  key  to  their  language. 
Besides  the  usual  explorer's  equipment,  he  proposes 
to  take  with  him  on  his  expedition  a  phonograph,  a 
photo-camera,  telephones,  electric  batteries  and  an 
iron  cage.  The  cage  is  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  was  designed  especially  for  the  trip.  It  is  made 
of  steel  wire  woven  into  a  diamond-shaped  lattice, 
wdth  a  two-inch  mesh,  and  framed  in  small  steel 
frames,  which  when  united  form  a  cube  seven  feet 
square.  Within  this  cage  Mr.  Gamer  may  carry  on 
communication  with  the  natives  of  the  jungle  and 
conduct  his  experiments  free  from  molestation.  It 
will  serve  both  as  a  fortress  and  as  a  place  in  which 
to  store  his  supplies  and  operate  his  phonograph  and 
batteries.     The  cage  will  be  insulated,  so  that  it  can 


be  charged  with  electricity  in  case  of  danger,  or  while 
its  occupant  is  asleep.  It  will  also  be  connected  veith 
the  relief  station  by  means  of  a  telephone  wire. 

Among  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Gamer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  perform  is  that  of  phonographing  the 
sound  of  apes  at  a  distance  from  the  cage,  where  his 
phonograph  will  be  kept  at  times.  Regarding  this 
experiment  he  says  : 

' '  I  shall  accomplish  this  by  means  of  the  telephones 
which  I  am  having  constructed  for  the  purpose,  with 
a  water-proof  cable  wire  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  diaphragm  of  the  phonograph,  and  at  the  other 
end  (which  may  be  carried  any  distance,  even  a  mile 
or  more  through  the  forest)  connected  with  a  small 
telephone  concealed  in  a  tin  horn  ;  all  of  which  vdll 
be  painted  a  dingy  green  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
cealed in  the  leaves  or  hidden  in  the  moss  or  under- 
growth of  the  forest.     In  front  of  this  horn  will  be 
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placed  decoys,  baits,  effigies,  mirrors,  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  induce  the  chim- 
panzees and  gorillas  to  utter  their  sounds  there, 
which  sounds,  of  course,  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  and  recorded  on  the  phonograph  cylinder, 
which  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

"  I  expect  to  be  able  to  secure  photographic  views 
of  the  home  life  of  theee  great  apes,  as  also  of  the 
natives  of  the  same  regions.  I  hope  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  their  mouths  in  the  act  of  talking,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  phonographic  records  showing  the 
sounds  they  utter.  With  the  aid  of  my  phonograph 
I  shall  record  and  bring  home  the  sounds  of  all  the 
creattires  of  those  deep  forests  that  utter  speech;  and 
vnth  my  camera  shall  preserve  for  civilized  man  a 
faithful  panorama  of  the  royal  families,  of  the  war- 
riors armed  with  their  simple  instmments  of  death, 
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the  beairx;  and  belles  of  royal  society  in  evening  di'ess, 
the  peasantry,  slaves  and  social  parasites,  the  vi'ild 
beasts,  the  tropical  birds,  and  even  the  slimy  ser- 
pents that  mfest  the  Eden  of  tropical  Africa.  I  shall 
secure  the  social  and  religions  songs,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  mnsic  and  speech  of  the  people.  I 
shall  take  photographs  of  their  homes,  which  w^ill 
afford  a  vi\'id  idea  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of 
this  curious  peoi)le,  as  they  may  be  found  worship- 
ping their  deities  or  dancing  in  their  sins.  "We  may 
thus  ascertain  how  much  bondage  and  civilization 
have  respectively  wi'ought  for  this  race,  by  compar- 
ing their  condition  with  that  of  their  kinsmen  in 
America,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of 
civilization.  This  will  be  an  important  ethnological 
fact  to  determine." 

TWO  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 
Ossip  Schubin. 

IN  the  Universum  (Dresden),  Heft  17,  there  is  an 
interesting  httle  sketch  of  Ossip  Schubin  by 
Wilhelm  Goldbaum. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  writes,  the  manuscript 
of  a  certain  novel  was  handed  to  Herr  Alfred  Klaar 
for  criticism.  The  authoress,  who  called  herself  Lola 
Kirschner,  was  then  living  with  her  sister,  who  was 
devoting  her  life  to  painting.  At  that  time  the  nov- 
elist must  have  been  about  twenty-four,  for  Dr. 
Kirschner's  somewhat  indiscreet  literary  calendar 
gives  1853  as  the  year  of  her  birth.  Her  first  idea  was 
to  become  a  singer,  but  after  a  short  jjeriod  of  in- 
struction she  lost  her  voice.  Encouraged  by  Herr 
Klaar's  favorable  opinion  of  her  first  attempt,  she 
v^ote  another  novel  and  sent  it  to  Dr  Julius  Roden- 
berg  for  insertion  in  the  Deutsche  Rundscliau,  but  she 
concealed  her  name  and  her  sex  and  styled  herself 
"  Ossip  Schubin,"  and  Dr.  Rodenberg  at  first  took  her 
for  a  Russian  who  was  confiding  her  talent  to  him. 
Just  then,  too,  Russian  literature  was  the  fashion  in 
Grermany.  The  secret  of  the  pseudonym,  however, 
has  been  out  for  some  time  now,  and  since  a  portrait 
of  Lola  Kirschner,  by  Gussow,  has  made  the  round 
of  the  European  galleries,  physiognomists  have  un- 
derstood why  the  German  lady  from  Prague,  with 
the  half -Slav  face  and  the  capricious  features,  assumed 
the  name  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

There  is  something  foreign  and  capricious,  too,  in 
her  talent,  and  even  in  the  German  she  writes  ;  and, 
in  addition,  she  has  a  cosmopohtan  power  of  observa- 
tion, though  her  special  field  is  the  life  of  the  Austrian 
nobility.  In  company  with  her  sister,  the  artist,  Lola 
Kirschner  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  society  of  every  European  capital,  from  Madrid 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  everj^where  diplomatic  and 
artistic  circles  have  been  accessible  to  her.  Among 
her  novels  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Story  of  a  Ge- 
nius," "Befrtt-een  Ourselves"  and  "Boris  Lenzky." 

In  Ossip  Schubin's  method  of  work  there  is,  says  a 
German  author  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
her,  something  impulsive,  genial  and  inspired.  She 
tears  along  the  paper  with  her  pen,  throwing  each 
sheet  as  it  is  filled  on  to  the  floor,  so  that  after  a  few 


consecutive  hours  of  work  her  table  is  literally  sur- 
roianded  by  a  pile  of  manuscript,  to  be  ultimately  ar- 
ranged and  numbered.  She  is  an  artist  with  an  abun- 
dance of  experiences  and  observations,  and  material 
generally,  but  so  far  as  the  fomi  is  concerned,  if  by 
f omi  is  understood  the  inner  form  reqixired  by  Herder 
and  Goethe  in  a  work  of  art,  she  camiot  be  called  an 
artist  at  all.  She  is  an  excellent  story  teller,  and  she 
has  the  gift  of  characterizing  intelligently;  but  she 
never  restrains  herself.  Hence  her  creations  often  par- 
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take  of  the  adventurous ;  and  in  her  haste  of  concep- 
tion she  forgets  now  and  then  the  physiognomy  of 
her  characters.  She  is  so  imijulsive,  and  so  unequal 
in  form,  that  every  impression  of  artistic  com- 
pleteness is  destroyed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
is  always  interesting.  Tourgenieff  seems  to  have 
played  the  greatest  part  in  her  literary  development, 
and  possibly  it  was  to  honor  him  that  she  assumed  the 
nom-de-plume  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

Bertha  von  Suttner. 

Biironess  Bertha  von  Suttner  is  known  as  the  writer- 
of  the  famous  novel  vdth  a  purpose,  "Lay  Down 
Your  Anns  !  "  and  Heft  19  of  the  Universum  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  lady. 
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Her  earlier  novels  clid  not  make  much  impression, 
Tout  this  story,  on  account  of  its  tendency,  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  is  a  real  peace  manifesto,  or 
protest  against  war,  in  which  short  work  is  made  of 
arm  J' budgets,  bayonets  and  cannon,  smokeless  powder 
jxnd  generals. 

The  story  is  an  autobiography,  and  the  experiences 
narrated  by  Martha  are  those  of  a  maiden,  wife, 
mother,  widow  and  wife  a  second  time,  in  the  period 
from  1859  to  1871,  thus  including  Solferino,  Sadowa 
and  Sedan.  She,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  marries  a  young 
lieutenant ,  and  in  a  year  a  son  is  bom.  They  both  watch 
over  the  boy  who  is  to  become  a  soldier,  but  before 
many  months  are  past  war  is  declared,  and  Martha 
begins  to  doubt  the  glory  and  fame  of  the  battlefield 
and  the  death  of  a  patriot,  and  her  doubt  grows  till 
she  is  not  only  convinced  that  war  is  incompatible 
with  moral,  scientific  and  industrial  progress,  but  her 
anti-war  ideas  and  her  determination  to  show  the 
folly  of  militarism  gradually  become  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  life.  But  this  conversion  from  admira- 
tion of  the  soldier  to  the  embracing  of  her  new  gospel 
is  very  gradual,  and  the  story  is  a  series  of  terribly 
pathetic  and  tragic  incidents  to  her  and  to  her  family. 

Though  "Die  Waff  en  Nieder!"  may  be  read  in 
four  European  languages,  Baroness  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner  is  said  to  have  been  waiting  six  months  for  an 
English  publisher. 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  paper  being 
unsigned.  The  writer  gives  especial  attention  to 
Whitman's  superabundance  of  physical  energy,  of 
vitality  which  bursts  forth  at  every  turn  in  his  work. 
He  asserts,  cui-iously,  that  Whitman  was  distinctively 
literary.  "  We  know  this  is  regarded  as  an  heretical 
opinion,  and  that  Whitman  is  held  to  stand  outside 
of  the  literary  class  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  his  M'ork 
•can  be  explained  on  any  other  ground  than  as  the  pro 
duction  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  vocation  as  a 
writer,  and  instinctively  seeking  to  record,  to  shape, 
to  handle  words  as  material  for  artistic  construction. 
The  very  form  which  he  adopted  and  used  almost  ex- 
clusively was  a  deliberate  attempt  at  an  adequate 
mode  of  expressing  large,  elemental  ideas.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  revolt  against  conventionalism  as  it 
was  an  effort  at  construction  upon  new  and  fitting 
lines." 

As  to  Whitman's  final  significance  and  place  in  the 
roll-call  of  poets,  the  Atlantic  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  The  nature  which  Whitman  glorifies  has  its  tigers 
and  jungles ;  the  human  life,  which  is  to  him  won- 
derful in  its  range  of  vitality,  has  its  development, 
not  tlrrough  the  exercise  of  its  unchecked  energy,  but 
through  that  unceasing  struggle  for  mastery  which  a 
certain  large-hearted,  large-minded  man  once  vividly 
characterized  as  a  war  in  the  members. 

'  What  blurt  is  this  about  virtue  and  about  vice  ! ' 
says  Whitman,  with  his  large  scorn  of  small  distinc- 
tions ;  but  when  blurting  ceases  there  still  comes  a 
voice  which  cannot  be  drowned.     There  is  unques- 


tionably, for  many  natures,  a  tonic  in  Whitman's 
verse,  and  his  work  tells  for  largeness,  for  freedom, 
for  the  recollection  of  elemental  forces  in  man  and 
nature  ;  but  that  it  has  in  it  the  quality  of  univer- 
sality which  is  the  final  test  of  a  poet  who  sets  up 
such  claims  as  he  we  deny  emphatically.  A  few 
verses  will  be  everybody's ;  a  few  persons  will  want 
everything;  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  a 
quarry  from  which  one  here  and  one  there  will  bring 
away  stones  precious  to  him  and  for  his  use.  There 
is  a  law  of  life  for  great  poetry,  and  Whitman  was 
not  obedient  to  it ;  though  one  may  call  him  a  Titan, 
he  mil  meet  the  fate  of  Titans." 

How  "  Leaves  of  Grass"  was  Written. 

Frank  Lcme's  Popular  Monthly  for  June  reprints 
from  the  New  York  Star  of  1885  Walt  Whitman's  ac- 
count of  how  he  wrote  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  Be- 
fore he  began  he  prepared  himself  for  the  work  by 
following  a  course  of  reading  in  the  open  air. 

"  Later,  at  intervals,  I  used  to  go  off,  sometimes  for 
a  week  at  a  stretch,  down  in  the  country,  or  to  Long 
Island's  seashores  ;  there,  in  the  presence  of  outdoor 
influences,  I  went  over  thoroughly  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  absorbed  (probably  to  better  advan- 
tage for  me  than  in  any  library  or  indoor  room — it 
makes  such  difference  lohere  you  read)  Shakespeare, 
Ossian,  the  best  versions  1  could  get  of  Homer, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  the  old  German  Nibelimgen,  the 
ancient  Hindoo  poems,  and  one  or  two  other  master- 
pieces, Dante's  among  them.  As  it  happened,  I  read 
the  latter  mostly  in  an  old  wood.  The  Iliad  (Buck- 
ley's prose  version)  I  read  first  thoroughly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Oiient,  northeast  end  of  Long  Island,  in  a 
sheltered  hollow  of  rocks  and  sand,  vntla.  the  sea  on 
each  side.  I  have  wondered  since  why  I  was  not 
overwhelmed  by  those  mighty  masters.  Likely,  be- 
cause I  read  them,  as  described,  in  the  full  presence 
of  Nature,  under  the  sun,  with  the  far-spreading  land- 
scape and  vistas,  or  the  sea  rolling  in.  I  absorbed 
very  leisurely,  following  the  mood." 

THEIR  OBJECT, 

His  chief  object  was  to  attempt  some  worthy  record 
of  that  entire  faith  and  acceptance  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  America.  It  was  his  way  of  justify- 
ing the  ways  of  God  to  men  :  "To formulate  a  poem 
where  every  line  should  directly  or  indirectly  be  an 
implicit  belief  in  the  wisdom,  health,  mystery,  beauty 
of  every  process,  everj^  concrete  object,  every  human  or 
other  existence,  not  only  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  All,  but  of  Each." 

As  for  the  poems  which  have  created  most  offense, 
he  maintains  that  they  cannot  and  must  not  be 
omitted :  "  From  another  point  of  view  Leaves  of 
Grass  is  avowedly  the  song  of  Love,  and  of  Sex  and 
Animality — though  meanings  that  do  not  usually  go 
along  with  those  words  are  behind  all,  and  will  duly 
emerge  ;  and  all  are  sought  to  be  lifted  into  a  different 
light  and  atmosphere.  Of  this  feature,  intentionally 
palpable  in  a  few  lines,  I  shall  only  say  the  espousing 
principle  of  those  few  lines  so  gives  breath  of  life  to 
my  whole  scheme  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  might 
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as  well  have  been  left  unwritten  were  those  lines 
omitted.  Difficnlt  as  it  will  be,  it  has  become,  in  my 
opinion,  imperative  to  acliieve  a  slaifted  attitude  from 
superior  men  and  women  toward  the  thought  and 
fact  of  sexuality,  as  an  element  in  character  person- 
ality, the  emotions,  and  a  theme  in  literature.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  the  question  by  itself  ;  it  does  not 
stand  by  itself.  The  ^^tality  of  it  is  altogether  in  its 
relations,  bearings,  significance — like  the  clef  of  a 
symphony." 

Whicman  and  England, 

In  the  June  Chautauquan  Mr.  Charles  Lanier 
points  out  why  it  is  that  Whitman  is  held  in  such 
high  regard  by  Englishmen. 

After  sketching  the  picturesque  early  life  of  Whit- 
man— the  period  of  his  eccentric  social  excursions  with 
park  policemen  and  BrookljTi  ferryboat  deckhands — 
Mr.  Lanier  speaks  of  theadventof  "  Leaves  of  Grass," 
and  of  its  reception  in  America  and  in  England.  As 
to  the  Englishman's  reverence  for  Whitman — so  hard 
for  the  average  American  to  understand — this  writer 
«hows  that  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  British 
attitude  toward  things  American.  "  Britain,"  he 
says,  "  had  been  listening  duiing  a  century  for  the 
true  American  poet.  Englishmen  had  their  own 
vague  preconceived  opinion  that  the  voice  they 
waited  for  was  not  destined  to  sound  a  note  of  culture, 
grace  and  beauty.  If  anything  of  the  sort  had  come 
out  of  the  West  they  would  have  had  none  of  it.  It 
would  have  seemed  like  an  impertinent  attempt  to 
vie  with  their  own  choir  of  singers. 

"  All  tliis  prepared  the  way  for  Whitman.  Some- 
tiring  extraordinary  was  expected,  and  he  was  extraor- 
dinary. Moreover,  he  tnimpeted  abroad  his  inten- 
tion to  be  what  they  looked  for — the  Genius  of 
Columbia."  And  his  braggart  way  of  treating  the 
greatness  of  the  New  World  further  helped  to  make 
him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  transatlantic  cousins,  the  tjT)i- 
cal  American. 

"  Thus  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  Whitman 
posing  as  the  gi-eatest,  the  only  American  poet,  as  the 
lover  of  his  countrjonen,  and  as  the  type  and  li^nng 
expression  of  them,  and  yet  being  appreciated  only 
by  foreigners,  and  not  able  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all  in 
liis  own  comitry.  That  tliis  fact  has  had  a  reflex  in- 
fluence to  his  disadvantage  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Countiies  do  not  care  to  be  accused  of  leaving  their 
prophets  withoitt  honor,  and  when  England,  France 
and  Germany  declare  that  this  is  the  case  with  Whit- 
man we  naturally  feel  as  if  we  must  prove  that  he  is 
not  a  prophet.  It  is  not  always  a  pleasure  to  have 
angels  pointed  out  of  whom  we  are  unaware." 


after  reading  his  description  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  mles  by  which  Japanese  life  is  gov- 
erned, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Western  barbarians  may 
be  saved,  dui-ing  our  time  at  least,  from  being  civil- 
ized as  much  as  the  Japs. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Pigott,  writing  in  Fortnightly  Revieio 
on  "Japanese  Customs,"  goes  far  towards  prov- 
ing that  the  Japanese  are  the  most  civilized  race 
in  the  world,  if  the  following  definition  of  civilization 
is  aecepted  :  ' '  Civilization  means  the  satisfaction  of 
the  wants  of  existence  ;  and  some  form  of  satisfying 
them  exists  everywhere  ;  the  term,  as  we  understand 
it,  has  come  to  mean  the  highest  form  of  satisfaction 
<of  the  greatest  number  of  wants."    On  the  whole, 


A  VISIT  TO  COUNT  TOLSTOl'. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  June 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Count  Tolstoi  after  returning  from  a  journey  through 
the  famine  districts  of  Russia.  He  says  that  the  fam- 
ily was  considerably  alarmed  when  they  saw  liis 
sledge  approaching,  for  every  moment  they  feared 
that  the  gendarmes  might  come  and  take  away  the 
Count.  The  cause  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  commo- 
tion which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  publication  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  subsequent  pub- 
lication in  the  Moscow  Gazette,  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
article. 

THE  count's  troubles. 

The  writer  says  :  "  When  I  arrived  in  Samara  from 
PatroflEka,  I  found  that  the  townsfolk  were  discussing 
it  with  some  vehemence  and  excitement.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  author  of  the 
article  was  mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

"  A  tchinovnik's  wife  exclainjed  in  my  hearing: 
'  He  is  throwing  knives  to  the  people  to  cut  our  throats 
with  !  He  ought  to  be  sent  to  Siberia,  for  he  is  stirring 
up  the  people  ! '  To  this  an  old  Samara  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  been  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  on  bo- 
half  of  the  peasantry,  replied  :  '  Well,  if  they  did  cut 
my  throat  it  woiild  not  surprise  me,  although  I  have 
helped  them  as  well  as  I  could.  They  are  unable  to 
distinguish  friends  from  enemies.'  Thereupon  an 
official  of  high  rank,  who  overheard  the  conversation, 
said,  -with  a  frankness  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  one  of  his  class  :  '  I  believe  that  every  word  Count 
Tolstoi  has  WTitten  is  perfectly  true  ;  nevertheless, 
he  has  no  right  to  let  the  common  people  know  the 
truth.'" 

Count  Tolstoi  complained  of  the  false  interpretation 
the  Moscow  Gazette  had  piiblished  of  his  article, 
which  was  never  meant  for  the  Russian  people.  He 
was  very  indignant  with  the  Moscow  Gazette  for  ac- 
cusing liim  of  having  urged  the  peasants  to  revolt, 
for  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his  teaching  to 
employ  force. 

LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

Count  Tolstoi  praised  Matthew  Arnold  and  Ruskin, 
but  pooh-poohed  Bellamy.  He  urged  his  visitor  to 
join  the  Ruskin  Society,  the  members  of  which  are 
I)ledged  not  to  wear  anything  not  made  by  hand,  and 
not  to  live  on  money  made  by  usury :  "  '  When 
Ruskin,'  continued  the  Count,  'began  to  write  on 
philosophy  and  on  morality  he  was  ignored  by  every- 
body, especially  by  the  English  press,  which  has  a 
peculiar  way  of  ignoring  everybody  it  does  not  like. 
I  am  astonished  that  people  speak  so  little  of  Ruskin 
in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter 
makes  a  sjteech  the  papers  are  loud  with  their  praises, 
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but  when  Ruskin — whom  I  believe  to  be  a  greater 
man — talks  they  say  no  tiling.' 

' '  Buddhism  (he  thought)  was  a  very  pessimistic  re- 
ligion. True  Clmstianitj-,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
beautiful  and  consoling.  Personally,  he  did  not  think 
the  present  a  bad  life,  if  it  were  properly  lived.  We 
were  not  intended  to  be  miserable,  but  happy.  To 
him  all  natural  objects  were  a  never-failing  source  of 
delight,  even  the  very  snow  and  the  icicles  on  the 
trees." 

He  said  that  he  liked  the  Swedenborgians,  and  could 
not  understand  why  any  one  should  want  to  make 
the  Russian  peasant  more  comfortable  :  "  '  But  why,' 
queried  the  Count,  '  should  a  man  sleep  on  a  bed  if  he 
can  do  without  one  by  sleeping  on  the  gi'ound  ?  You 
would  increase  their  wants  and  make  them  luxurious. 
If  a  man  is  happy  without  a  bed,  why  should  he  have 
one  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  used  to  sleep  on  the  ground. 
Why  shouldn't  the  muzhiks  ? '  " 

NON-RESISTANCE  TRIUMPHANT. 

He  strongly  asserted  the  docti-ine  of  non-resistance, 
and  "in  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  an 
instance  of  some  peasants,  who,  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  some  Stundists,  gradually  robbed  these  of  all  their 
movable  property.  One  day  they  took  away  the 
horses,  another  the  cows,  a  tliird  day  the  furniture, 
until,  finally,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  take. 
Then  they  waited  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether  the 
Stundists  would  be  Jalse  to  their  profession.  Find- 
ing, eventually,  that  the  Stundists  did  not  move  in 
the  matter,  and  being  conscience-stricken,  they  re- 
turned all  the  stolen  property." 

In  parting  from  Count  Tolstoi,  says  his  visitor,  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  and  sad 
words  :  "  '  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  doing  is 
for  the  best,  or  whether  I  ought  to  tear  myself  away 
from  this  occupation.  All  I  know  is  that  I  cannot 
leave  this  work.  Perhaps  it  is  weakness  ;  perhaps  it 
is  my  duty  which  keeps  me  here.  But  I  cannot  give 
it  up,  even  if  I  should  like  to.  Like  Moses  on  Mount 
Horeb,  I  shall  never  see  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I 
shall  never  know  whether  I  have  been  acting  for  the 
best  or  not.  My  fear  is  that  what  I  am  doing  is  only 
a  palliative.' 

"Surely,  when  the  historian  comes  to  cover  the 
canvas  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
will  find  no  more  pathetic  figure  for  his  painting  than 
that  of  the  great  genius  Tolstoi,  battling  with  famine 
and  fever,  and  striving  with  all  his  might  and  main 
to  bring  about  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  yet  pursued  by  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  is  not  some  better  way  which  he  does  not  see." 

A  TolstoV  Colony. 
In  Temple  Bar  for  June  Mr.  Francis  Prevost  has  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Concord  of  the  Steppe  :  Sketches 
in  the  Shadow  of  the  Famine  in  Russia,  1891."  Mr. 
Prevost  spent  some  time  in  a  Tolstoi  colony,  of  which 
he  gives  a  very  curious    and  interesting  account : 

A  TOLSTOI  CONVERT. 

"  Its  organizer  I  had  known  when  he  was  Adjutant 
to  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  wildest  of  the  young 


guardsmen  in  Petersburg.  His  life  at  that  time 
would  certainly  have  been  outside  the  tests  of  even 
the  mildest  morahty ;  he  could  jest  in  half  a  dozen 
languages,  and  jest  well ;  he  was  brilliant,  fascinat- 
ing, universally  admired  ;  evorytlung  seemed  within 
his  reach.  He  had  been  named  for  the  government 
of  an  important  province  ;  was  heir  to  a  vast  prop- 
erty ;  a  whole  district  of  the  richest  land,  the  dowry 
of  an  ancestress,  a  Tartar  princess,  bearing  his  name. 
• '  When  he  wrote  last  to  me  he  was  living  as  the 
commonest  peasant,  in  the  universal  red  shirt  and 
bast  shoes  ;  his  code  of  morality  was  of  the  strictest ; 
he  was  every  one's  servant,  and  overflowing  v»'ith  love 
and  good  will  to  all.  That  small  village  of  the  Steppe 
was  a  State,  ideally  independent. 

A   SAINT  AND  TEACHER. 

"  Men  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  empire 
— soldiers,  tchinovniks,  lawyers,  priests,  artists,  peas- 
ants and  petty  tradesmen  ;  men  often  of  delicate  nurt- 
ure, whose  feet  had  grown  black  with  travel,  and 
their  backs  bent  with  the  spade  ;  the  clothes  they 
wore  and  the  tools  of  their  trade  were  their  sole  pos- 
sessions, and  their  tenure  even  of  these  was  always 
terminable  by  another's  greater  need. 

"  There  was  a  little  room  below  the  storehouse 
whose  small  -wandow  burned  like  a  glow-worm  every 
evening  in  the  slope  of  the  wood,  where  any  of  the 
village  children  who  cared  to  come  were  taught  to 
read.  Their  teacher  was  a  man,  splendidly  made, 
and  with  the  face  of  a  Jevsdsh  prophet,  who  had  left 
the  first  society  in  Moscow,  where  his  vdfe  remained 
to  spend  his  millions,  to  wander  barefoot  vrithout  a 
home. 

"We  spent  many  days  and  nights  thereafter  to- 
gether, he  and  I ;  back  to  back  for  warmth  in  the 
straw  of  country  carts  under  the  frosty  moon,  and, 
later,  in  the  night  dens  of  tliieves  and  plotters  of  all 
kinds  in  Moscow,  but  I  never  heard  a  word  from  his 
hps  of  which  the  purest  saint  could  be  ashamed. 
Yet  he  was  but  one  of  many  there,  and  no  ex- 
ception."   

GREAT  LITTLE  MEN. 

THERE  is  a  very  amusing  article  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Gentlemayi's  Magazine,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Kent,  on  "  Brains  and  Inches."  Balzac  says 
that  the  little  fellows  are  the  fellows  for  work,  and 
Mr.  Kent  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  practical 
illustrations  of  the  proverb  that  "the  best  goods  are 
packed  in  the  smallest  bundles,"  and  quotes  Bacon, 
Fuller,  and  Balzac's  saying  on  the  relation  between 
over-developed  inches  and  under  -  developed  brain. 
From  the  ample  "  scrap  "  catalogue  that  Mr.  Kent  has 
collected,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the  world  have 
been  descendants  of  Zacchseus,  and  the  rule  appears 
to  hold  good  in  all  callings  and  professions.  That  the 
best  generals  and  the  greatest  conquerors,  like  Attila, 
the  "Scourge  of  God;"  Aetius,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Roman  troops  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  ;  Ti- 
mour  the  Tartar,  "the  terror  of  the  world  ;"  Charles 
Martel,   Conde,   Marshal  Luxembourg,    Sir  Francis 
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Drake  and  Admiral  Keppel —  " little  Keppel"  and 
"the  beardless  boy,"  as  he  was  called — were  all  small 
men.  Titiis  was  one  of  the  best  and  smallest  Roman 
emperors.  Frederick  the  Great  did  not  err  on  the 
side  of  height.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  towered  over 
his  generation,  did  so  only  mentally,  being  lacking  in 
inches  ;  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  great  rival, 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  may  fairly  be  described  as 
tiny  men,  the  former  standing  about  five  feet  one  and 
three-qnarters  in  his  stockings,  and  the  Iron  Duke 
beating  him  in  this  respect  only  by  about  six  inches. 
Nelson,  five  feet  four,  comes  midway  between  the 
victor  and  victim  of  Waterloo. 

"Most  of  us  scribblers  look  best  on  paper,"  once 
remarked  a  grandson  of  Jerrold's  to  the  \\Titer  of  the 
article,  and  the  truth  of  the  remark  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  record  of  the  physical  inches  of  literary 
men  from  all  time.  Bocchoris,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  able  of  Egj-ptian  kings,  was  a  dwarf,  ^sop  is 
represented  as  a  misshapen  hop-o'-my-thumb.  Horace 
was  a  sleek,  fat  little  man,  the  Emperor  Augustus  tes- 
tifjung  to  the  fact  by  writing  to  him  that,  "though  he 
lacked  inches,  he  lacked  not  paunch."  The  great 
Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  only  reached  middle  height. 
Shakespeare  was  seemingly  never  measured,  or,  if  he 
was,  his  height  has  not  been  handed  down,  but  Milton 
was  short  in  stature.  Dryden,  "Poet  Squab,''  was 
dunipy,  as  was  also  Lord  Macaulay.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
speaks  of  "poor  little  Dickens,"  his  rival,  Thackeray, 
boasting  of  a  larger  allowance  of  inches,  though  not  of 
brain  power.  Moore  was  only  five  feet,  and  %^hen  it 
came  out  that  he  and  "  Thomas  Little  "  were  one  and 
the  same  v^rriter,  a  wag  remarked  that  "Moore  was 
Little  and  Little  is  Moore."  Cowper  barely  reached 
middle  height,  Pope  was  a  pigmy  of  four  feet  six, 
and  Voltaire  and  Scarron  were  mere  Liliputians, 
while  Swift's  giant  intellect  was  lodged  in  the  brain 
of  a  rather  stout,  ungainly  man  of  just  five  feet  eight. 
Lytton  was  about  five  feet  six,  Anthony  Trollope 
about  five  feet  ten  and  John  Stuart  Mill  five  feet 
eight. 

Coming  to  the  arts,  we  have  Braneschelli,  the 
architect,  and  Michael  Angelo,  both  small  men.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  could  not  have  been  better  fitted 
with  a  surname.  Turner  was  very  small,  and  David 
Garrick  was  known  as  "Little  Dave."  The  record 
of  theologians  seems  to  be  less  ample,  but  Calvin  was 
a  little  man,  Mai-tin  Luther  reached  medium  height, 
whilst  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  were  mere  mites  of 
men.  "  Soapy  Sam  "  only  measured  five  feet  three 
inches,  whilst  his  father,  William  Wilberforce,  is 
described  as  "  a  mere  shrimp  of  a  man  whom  you 
might  easily  have  mistaken  for  a  baboon  in  rusty 
broadcloth." 

Great  lawj-ers  and  statesmen  are  often  little,  as 
witness  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Shaftesbury — of  whose 
pigmy  body  Dryden  speaks — Lord  Camden,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum,  five  feet  six,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury,  nicknamed  "  Little  Bethel."  Adolphe 
Thiers  is  described  as  "  soft  and  sausage-like  on  the 
whole,  five  foot  three  at  most,  and  ends  neatly  in  fat 
little  hands  and  feet."     Lord  John   Russell   was  a 


little  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  runs  to  length  more  in 
speeches  than  in  his  inches,  being  about  five  feet 
eight,  whilst  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  five  feet  nine. 

This  is  a  very  formidable  recor<i;,for  the  big  men  to 
beat,  and  seems  to  go  to  prove  the  inverse  ratio  of 
brains  to  inches.  In  fairness  to  the  poor  big  fellows 
it  must  be  added  that  Nature  has  not  neglected  them 
entirely  in  the  matter  of  brains,  and  the  writer  quotes 
some  six-footers — Scott,  for  instance — as  rivals  to  the 
dwarf  geniuses,  but  the  muster  roll  is  not  so  long, 
and  it  now  remains  for  their  champion  to  come  for-' 
ward. 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  gives  fifteeii 
pages  to  an  article  by  Mayo  Wilhamson  Hazel-- 
tine  entitled  "Studies  of  New  York  Society."  Mr. 
Hazeltine's  studies  are  characterized  by  an  unfailing 
good  humor  and  no  little  shrewdness.  With  an  en- 
viable tact  he  makes  his  point  that  New  York  society, 
even  in  its  restricted  sense  as  applied  to  a  few  hun- 
dred fortunate  individuals,  is  superior  to  the  elect 
circles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in  at 
least  one  important  feature — in  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  limited,  prescribed,  but  that  there  are 
always  possibilities  of  evolution  in  it.  The  test  of 
this  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  a  New  Yorker  of  irre- 
proachable standing  can,  without  arguing  himself 
unknown,  fail  to  recognize  another  member  of  the 
so-called  four  hundred,  just  as  a  Londoner  could  never' 
be  expected,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  and 
experience,  to  i^oint  out  and  name  all  the  celebrities  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Rotten  Row. 

As  to  the  reproach  of  exclusive  money  values  so 
often  showered  on  the  unheeding  heads  of  New  York- 
ers, Mr.  Hazeltine  has  this  to  say  : 

"  We  have  all  heard  of  the  queiy  '  How  touch  is  he 
worth  ?' ascribed  to  the  Knickerbocker  metropolis, 
while  other  questions  less  sordid  and  practical  are 
attributed  to  other  cities.  We  are  hardly  called  upon 
to  vindicate  Manhattan  against  a  slur  which  is  now 
some  thirty  years  old,  and  yet,  even  on  this  score, 
something  might  be  urged  in  its  defense.  Where 
such  prosaic  items  as  rent,  gas,  servants'  wages  and 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  are  inordinately  dear — ■ 
where  operas,  equipages,  art  galleries,  antique  furni- 
ture and  a  somewhat  sumptuous  cuisine  are  aC" 
counted  well-nigh  indispensable,  the  whole  scheme  o£ 
living  being  adjusted  to  a  certain  scale  of  opulence 
and  splendor — whether  a  candidate's  means  of  expend- 
itvire  are  adequate  to  his  social  pretensions  may 
properly  enough  be  the  first  inquiry,  provided,  of 
course,  it  be  not  also  the  last.  Just  so  the  command 
of  evening  dress  is  the  preliminary  condition  of  ad- 
mittance to  a  ballroom,  but  the  young  man  who 
imagines  his  investiture  of  that  garment  will  insiire 
unlimited  success  is  likely  to  be  swiftly  undeceived. 
Those  ambitious  gi-ain  shijjpers  and  affluent  packers 
of  pork,  who,  lajnng  the  aforesJiid  adage  to  heart, 
have  forsaken  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  marched 
gayly  to  the  conquest  of  this  island,  are  reported  to 
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discover,  to  their  infinite  disgust,  the  wide  difference 
in  logic  between  a  sine  qud  non  and  an  exhaustive 
definition.  ■  The  line  of  the  upper  Fifth  avenue  is 
strewn  ^vath  their  magnificent  ^\Tecks,  and  yet  they 
might  easily  have  informed  themselves  whether  the 
vast  accumulations  of  certain  native  millionaires  had 
secured  to  their  unlettered  o^vners  one  flash  of  social 
favor,  or  whether  anything  except  a  fortunate  alli- 
ance could  have  placed  their  descendants  in  the  posi- 
tion they  may  hold." 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Hazeltine  is  inclined  to  confess 
that,  at  last.  New  York  society  "  is  constriicted  on 
the  sound  basis  of  adequate  resources  coupled  's\ath 
winning  personal  gifts  as  the  credentials  of  member- 
ship," which  is  certainly  a  much  nicer  way  of  putting 
it,  and  may  not  be  less  true. 

In  his  study  of  the  Metropolitan  debutante  he  finds 
her  "a  pretty,  graceful,  ■\^'insome,  rather  trivial 
tiling,"  relatively  no  worse  than  the  women  of  most 
countries,  but  possibly  an  indifferent  comrade  for  a 
man  of  brains,"  and  he  defends  her  manoeu^aing 
mamma  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  of  financial  self- 
preservation. 

SOME  PARLIAMENTARY  PECULIARITIES. 

**  'T^HE  Stranger  in  the  House,"  in  MacmUlan's 
J.   Magazine  for  June,  gives  the  following  details 
concerning  some  of  the  pecuharities  of  well-known 
men  in  the  British  Parliament : 

"Mr.  Matthews  has  a  curious  way  of  holding  up 
two  fingers  when  he  is  addi-essing  the  House,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Catholic  prelate  blessing  the  congi-e- 
gation.  Perhajjs  he  is  not  aware  of  that  ;  many  per- 
sons are  quite  luiconscious  of  their  mannerisms.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  example,  probably  does  not  know  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  scratching  the  top  of  his  head 
with  his  thumb  nail.  There  is  a  well-kno\vn  member 
who  takes  himself  into  custodj'  by  a  firm  grip  on  his 
collar  whenever  he  rises  to  speak  ;  and  another  finds 
relief  from  his  nervousness  by  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning his  waistcoat.  A  thii'd  will  begin  a  speech  at 
one  end  of  a  bench  and  finish  it  at  the  other  end,  not 
having  the  shghtest  idea  that  he  has  moved  an  inch. 
The  British  '  er,  er,'  pronounced  in  a  sonorous  tone 
by  way  of  filling  up  gaps,  is  heard  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection from  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Until  he  gets 
well  started  and  warmed  up,  his  sjjeech  consists 
mainly  of  '  er,  er.'  Mr.  John  Morley  has  a  trick  of 
doubling  himself  nearly  in  two  and  then  starting 
back  as  if  a  spring  were  suddenly  touched.  Mr. 
Balfour  anchors  himself  fast  to  the  box  on  the 
table." 

Literary  Opinion  devotes  its  first  article  to  a 
etdogistic  notice  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  begins  a  series  of 
pai)ers  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry  on  "Some  Aspects  of 
the  Xovel."  It  deals  ^vith  the  supernatural  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Lo"WTy  holds  that  as  it  is  the  general  belief  at 
bottom  that  the  supernatural  does  happen,  therefore 
for  the  novelist,  it  does,  and  sometimes  must. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  July  Scrib- 
ner's,  in  the  series  entitled  "  Historic  Moments," 
on  the  great  Chicago  fire,  by  David  Swing,  one  of 
those  wlio  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  to  the 
destroyer.  He  discredits  the  story  of  the  fateful  kick 
of  OXeary's  cow,  which  by  common  report  spoiled  a 
lantern  and  a  city;  but  while  he  does  not  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  cause,  his  graphic  description  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  flames  and  of  the  incidents  of  the  exodus 
is  very  well  done,  and  brings  that  huge  unlooked-for 
sling  of  outrageous  fortune  quite  through  the  twenty 
years  to  our  very  eyes.  He  tells  of  the  extraordinary 
velocitj''  of  the  wind,  making  it  difficidt  to  walk  in  its 
face.  "It  was  a  perfect  riot  of  wind  and  fire.  At 
intervals  the  ^^^.nd  would  seem  to  dip  down  from 
above  and  roll  around  ns  a  hot  volume  of  smoke,  fii'e 
and  dust,  such  as  often  rolls  out  from  the  rear  of  an 
exjn-ess  train." 

"  From  one  family  learn  the  motions  of  thousands 
of  households.  Trunks  were  packed  hastilj^  servants 
and  mistresses  and  childi-en  were  one  in  mutual 
helpfulness.  Each  attempted  to  put  the  house  into  a 
trunk.  Some  were  absent-mmded  for  a  moment,  and 
locked  an  empty  drawer  as  though  to  keep  the  fire 
from  getting  in  ;  one  put  a  gold  watch  and  money 
into  a  trunk,  and  then  prepared  to  carry  in  hand  a 
two-dollar  clock ;  one  turned  down  the  gas  throiigh 
habits  of  economy  ;  one  neighbor,  routed  at  half -past 
one,  pu4  on  a  dressing  gown  and  began  to  shave  him- 
self. It  was  difiicult  for  each  one  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  the  occasion,  but  aU  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be 
sensible. 

"In  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  large  ti'unks  were 
down  on  the  sidewalk.  But  why  were  thej-  there  ? 
No  promises,  threats  or  money  could  bring  a  wagon. 
My  ■w'ife,  two  little  daughters  and  I  made  up  a  speci- 
men gi'oup  prepared  for  exile.  The  wife  carried  a 
favorite  little  marble  clock,  one  daughter  carried  the 
cat,  the  other  daiighter  a  canary-bifd  in  its  cage, 
while  I  held  on  to  a  hand-trunk  in  wliich  were  all  my 
manuscripts  up  to  date.  There  was  no  weeping.  All 
who  joined  us  or  passed  us  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
remark:  'it  is  awful.'  We  were  dumb  rather  than 
tearful." 

Mr.  Swing  assures  us  that  there  was  but  little  if 
any  thieving  in  the  resident  portions  of  the  city, 
though  it  was  earned  on  in  the  commercial  qiiarters 
so  openly  as  to  add  insult  to  injur5^  The  writer  and 
his  little  band  of  exiles  impressed  a  dilapidated  hand- 
cart and  proceeded  countrj-ward  until  they  reached  a 
ploughed  field,  which  gaA^e  promise  of  being  incom- 
bustible, where  they  camped  out  and  slept  cheerfully 
tlii'ough  the  rain  storm  which  fell  that  night. 


There  is  an  account  of  the  German  Protestant 
Social  Congress,  which  has  recently  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Berlin,  in  the  Reinew  of  the  Churches  for 
May,  -SAnth  portraits  of  Professor  Adolph  Wagner  and 
Court  Chaplain  Stocker,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress. ' 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL 

ONE  of  the  best  of  the  many  articles  that  have 
been  \\Titten  on  the  seal  iiidustiy  of  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea  appears  in  current  number  of  the  Califor- 
iiian  Magazine.  Its  author,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  after 
reviewing  the  various  points  in  the  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England  over  the  seal,  saj's  : 
"  Freed  from  the  complications  and  technicalities  of 
diplomatic  controversy,  the  fur-seal  question  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Li  purchasing  Alaska  the  fur-seal  rook- 
eries on  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  Islands  were  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  acquisi- 
tion. For  more  than  seventeen  years  our  rights  to 
protect  the  seals  in  Behring  Sea  remained  unques- 
tioned and  it  was  not  until  the  j'ear  1886  that  any 
systematic  attempt  was  made  by  outsiders  to  inter- 
fere with  those  rights.  The  argiunent  that  the  fur 
seal  isferce  naturce  is  not  compatible  with  its  well- 
known  habits.  For  a  hundred  years  it  is  known  that 
the  fur  seal  has  annually  resorted  to  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  to  breed  and  shed  its  pelage.  From  the  time 
of  its  departure  from  the  islands  late  in  the  autumn 
until  its  return  in  May  of  the  follo\Adng  year,  it  lands 
nowhere  else.  The  seals  arrive  at  the  numerous 
passes  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  of  each  year  and  head  directly  for  the  Priby- 
loff Islands.  The  watery  paths  traversed  by  the  seals 
converge  as  they  approach  the  islands,  and  in  so 
doing  solidly  mass  together  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  widely  scattered  animals  at  points  fiftj' 
and  even  one  hundred  miles  distance  from  the  rook- 
eries." 

Here  the  pelagic  sealers  lie  in  wait  and  have  a  fine 
location  from  which  they  can  work  the  greatest  de- 
struction in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  is  spared  by  them.  "  It  is  impossible,"  Mr. 
Cantwell  continues,"  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of  the 
depletion  of  our  rookeries  and  the  extermination  of 
the  fur-seal  species,  if  such  a  criminal  waste  and  in- 
human method  of  capture  is  pemiitted  to  continue.  K 
the  facts,  as  above  stated,  are  not  enough  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  we  have  only  to  review  the 
history  of  the  gi-eat  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  which  at  one  time  teemed  with  seal  .life, 
but  which  were  destroyed  by  the  wanton  and  sense- 
less action  of  a  fleet  of  seal  hunters  whose  methods  of 
capture  were  unrestrained  by  law,  reason  or  even 
the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  The  history  of 
the  great  rookeries  in  the  Antarctic  region,  once  inhab- 
ited by  countless  milhons  of  seals,  but  now  shunned 
and  deserted  by  the  gentle  amphibians,  will  certainly 
be  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Pribyloff  gi'oup,  unless 
international  agreement  is  reached,  whereby  the  ani- 
mals are  to  be  protected  from  such  indisciiminate 
slaughter." 

Halfway  Measures  Condemned. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  in  the  June  Cosviopolitan,  is 
outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of  halfway  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  seal  rookeries  of  the  Behring 
Sea.  "  They  failed  signally  in  the  Russian  regime 
and  they  will  as  signally  fail  with  us." 


"  Closing  Behring  Sea  to  pelagic  sealers,  and  rest- 
ing the  hauling  grounds  by  stopping  all  killing  on  the 
islands  for  a  term  of  years,  is  not  enough  ;  we  need 
more  than  that ;  we  need  an  international  close-time 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  primarily,  whereby  not 
only  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  but  also  those  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago, the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  Kenai,  100 
miles  from  their  coasts,  shall  be  presei-ved  and  treated 
as  a  breeding  preserve  for  the  fur  seal  from  the  1st  of 
every  May  to  the  10th  of  every  October." 


THE  WORLD'S  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

SOME  conception  of  the  enormous  proportions 
which  the  life  insurance  business  has  assumed 
may  be  formed  from  the  folloviang  statistics  sum- 
marized from  an  article  by  Mr.  David  N.  Holway  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Arena.  The  amoimt  of  the 
world's  outstanding  life  insurance  at  the  beginning  of 
1891  was,  in  Great  Britain  (including  Canada  and 
Australia),  $3,077,000,000,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
$3,715,000,000  and  in  the  United  States,  $4,101,000,- 
000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  the  total  insurance  in 
force  throughout  the  world  was  $10,680,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $787,000,000  over  the  world's  total  on 
Janiiary  1,  1891.  During  the  present  decade  the 
world's  life  insurance  has  increased  in  volume  75  per 
cent. ,  the  volume  in  the  United  States  having  in- 
creased 260  per  cent,  in  amount.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  American  companies  alone  have  already  paid  to 
the  families  of  deceased  members  $633,000,000  and 
fully  $125,000,000  in  matured  endowments  to  over  60,- 
000  persons. 

"  It  is,"  concludes  Mr.  Holway,  "  indeed  a  great 
business  which  has  systematically  and  conservatively 
arranged  for  the  future  payment  of  nearly  $11,000,- 
000,000  to  20,000,000  beneficiaries  throughout  the 
civihzed  world  ;  which  dming  1891  paid  $625,000 
daily  to  policy-holders  and  beneficiaries  and  dtiring 
the  same  year  issiied  new  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
$1,778,000,000.  With  all  its  enormous  achievements, 
however,  it  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  much  more 
enormous  future." 

The  Esquiline  (Rome)  for  May  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  letters  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Madame 
Recamier  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  ambassador  at  Rome. 


In  the  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March  the  interesting 
leaves  from  A.  G.  Hamilton's  note-book  are  continued. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  he  has  ascertained  by  actual 
expeiiment  that  a  flying  beetle  of  the  cockchafer 
family,  when  put  under  a  glass  dish,  on  a  table- 
cloth, which  Aveighed  a  pound  and  a  half,  was  able 
to  push  it  about  for  several  inches ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
moved  for  a  length  of  six  times  liis  body  a  dish  1,750 
times  his  own  weight.  If  a  man  who  weighed  twelve 
stones  were  propoi-tionately  as  strong  as  the  beetle 
he  would  be  able  to  push  along  level  ground  a  weight 
equal  to  131  tons. 


THE    PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE    NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

IN  the  department,  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," 
will  be  found  reviews  of  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton's 
paper,  "  The  Perils  of  Re-electing  Presidents,"  "A  Modern 
Form  of  Insanity,"  by  Dr.  H.  S.Williams;  "What  I  Expect 
To  Do  in  Africa,"  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Garner,  and  of  the  gi-oup 
of  papers  on  "  The  Harrison  Administration,"  by  three 
United  States  Senators. 

MURAT   HALSTEAD   ON    "  FREE   SILVER." 

Murat  Halstead  analyzes  Senator  Stewart's  paper  on 
"The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings,"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  the  North  American  Bevieiv.  In  reply  to 
the  Nevada  Senator's  charge  that  hostility  to  silver  has 
been  the  policy  of  all  administrations,  since  1873  when 
that  metal  was  "demonetized,"  he  states  thar,  in  the 
eighty  years  before  this  event  we  had  coined  eight  million 
of  silver  dollars,  while  during  the  eighteen  years  follow- 
ing we  have  issued  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars. 
Mr.  Halstead  is  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
not  at  the  present  ratio.  He  thinks  that  the  ratio  18  to  1 
would  be  about  right. 

THE    ENLARGEMENT     OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  urges  the  enlargement  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  points  out  that  if  there  should  be 
but  one  burial  every  year,  the  use  of  the  Abbey  as  a  place 
of  interment  would  last  for  scarcely  more  than  a  century 
longer,  and  that  even  at  this  rate  there  would  be  room 
for  simply  tablets.  At  the  present  time  there  is  space  for 
only  two  statues  more.  If  the  Abbey  were  not  already 
overcrowded,  England  would  rejoice,  says  the  Archdea- 
con, to  place  in  this  great  and  sacred  mausoleum  the 
monuments  of  the  most  famous  Americans  as  Avell  as 
noted  Englishmen. 

THE   NEW  YORK   CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Mr.  William  A.  Camp  explains  the  origin  and  methods 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  This  gi-eat  financial 
institution  was  organized  in  October,  1853,  and  its  object, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  "to  be  the  effecting 
at  one  place  of  the  daily  exchanges  between  the  several 
associated  banks,  and  the  payment  at  the  same  place  and 
day  of  the  balances  resulting  from  such  exchanges." 
But  it  has  done  more  than  to  simplify  exchanges.  It  has, 
says  Mr.  Camp,  developed  into  a  "  tower  of  strength  "  in 
times  of  financial  stress,  and  "  a  source  of  mutual  protec- 
tion "  to  its  members  at  all  times.  More  than  once  has 
a  financial  panic  been  averted  through  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  It  was  as- 
serted by  a  prominent  bank  president,  Mr  Camp  states, 
that  the  influence  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  in 
this  country  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  Great  Britain.  The  average  daily  Clearing  House 
exchanges  per  year  for  the  lasst  ten  years  are  given  as 
$115,218,234. 

FROM  THE   SERVANT  GIRL'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  discusses  the  servant  girl  question 
from  the  servant  girl's  point  of  view.  She  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  carrying  out  of  the  following  points  would 
probably  revolutionize  the  whole  condition  of  domestic 
service  :  1.  The  relation  between  mistress  and  servant 
should  be  put  upon  an  absolutely  commercial  basis,  and 
made  as  honorable  as  mechanical,  or  factory,  or   store 


service.  2.  Duties  and  hours  should  be  clearly  defined. 
There  should  be  no  interference  in  i)ersonal  matters. 
There  should  be  no  more  personal  interest  expected  or 
shown  than  is  the  rule  between  any  other  employer  and 
employee.  3.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  yearly  engage- 
ments they  should  be  the  rule  ;  for  when  people  know 
they  have  to  put  up  with  each  other  for  twelve  months- 
they  are  more  inclined  to  be  patient  and  forbearing  ;  they 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  each  other's  ways ;  and  bearing 
becomes  liking,  and  habit  strengthens  liking,  and  so  they 
go  on  and  on  and  are  pretty  well  satisfied. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONALISM. 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward," describes  the  "Progress  of  Nationalism  in  the 
United  States."  He  defines  nationalism  in  its  strict  sense 
as  "  the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  the  principle  of 
popular  government  by  the  equal  voice  of  all  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  which,  in  advanced  nations,  is  already  rec- 
ognized as  the  law  of  the  political  organization,  should  be 
extended  to  the  economical  organization  as  well ;  and  that 
the  entire  capital  and  labor  of  nations  should  be  nation- 
alized and  administered  by  their  people,  through  their 
chosen  agents,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  under  an  equal 
law  of  industrial  service." 

The  first  nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston  by 
readers  of  "  Looking  Backward"  in  1888.  There  are  now 
clubs  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  practical  work 
of  the  organized  nationalists  has  so  far  been  chiefly  educa- 
tional. The  immediate  propositions  of  the  nationalists- 
are  stated  as  follows :  1.  The  nationalization  of  inter- 
state business,  and  business  in  the  products  or  service  of 
which  the  people  in  more  than  one  State  are  interested. 
2.  The  State  management  or  municipalization  of  businesses 
purely  local  in  their  relations. 

In  the  "  Notes  and  Comments  "  department.  President 
Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Adelbert  College,  maintains  that 
the  student,  teacher  and  professor  are  given  too  long  a 
vacation  in  the  summer,  and  Mr.  J.  Lockwood  Dodge  gives 
some  accoimt  of  the  political  activity  in  colleges,  especially 
at  Harvard. 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  two  poUtical  articles  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard 
and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  "  A  New  Poet,"  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  "  The  Fall  of  Silver  and  its  Causes,"^ 
by  Director  Edward  O.  Leech,  "  Needed  Reform  in 
Naturalization,"  by  Prof  essor  John  B.  Moore,  and  "  What 
the  Census  of  Churches  Shows,"  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  are 
reviewed  at  length  in  another  department. 

SCHOOL  LIFE   AT  ETON. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  master  at  Eton,  gives  an  account  of 
the  way  boys  are  trained  in  that  celebrated  English 
school.  "  The  whole  school  is  divided  into  '  divisions'  of 
about  thirty  boys,  massed  into  six  '  blocks  ; '  the  basis  of 
the  work  is,  of  course,  still  classified.  The  whole  school 
is  examined  at  the  end  of  every  half-year  for  promotion. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy  or  the  reverse,  is  to  go  slowly  up  the 
school  in  the  coaipany  of  the  boys  among  whom  he  is 
placed.  The  classical  curriculum  consists  of  lessons  con- 
strued in  school,  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  repe- 
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tition  lessons  in  the  same  language,  and,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  school,  grammar  ;  besides  his  classical  master, 
every  boy  attends  the  lessons  of  a  mathematical,  Fi-ench 
and  science  master.  Taking  thirty  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  week  spent  actually  '  in  school,'  the 
proportion  ^vill  be  represented  by  sixteen  for  classic,  six 
for  mathematics,  four  for  modern  languages,  two  for  sub- 
jects such  as  history  and  geography,  and  two  for  science. 
The  lessons  are  luostly  oral,  boys  being  called  upon  to 
construe  in  form  and  the  master  questioning  and  com- 
menting. There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  paper  work  ; 
but  at  Eton  the  exercises  are  generally  done  out  of  school 
in  a  boy's  own  time,  and  those  who  have  experience  of 
this  system  are  inclined  to  rate  it  very  highly  indeed  as  a 
gain  in  responsibility." 

THE    FOOD    WE    EAT. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Atwater  discusses  the  subject  of  food.  He 
finds  that  ordinary  people  with  us  have  as  good  food  and 
as  much  of  it  as  the  exceptionallj'  well-fed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  general  principle  is  asserted 
that  liberal  food,  large  production  and  higher  wages  go 
together. 

Mr.  Atwater  has  discovered  in  his  study  of  the  subject 
that  we  make  a  four-fold  mistake  in  our  food  economy. 
"First,  we  purchase  needlessly  expensive  kinds  of  food. 
We  do  this  under  the  false  impression  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  costlier  food  materials,  and  that 
economy  in  our  diet  is  somehow  detrimental  to  our  dig- 
nity or  our  welfare.  Secondly,  the  food  which  we  eat 
does  not  always  contain  the  proper  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients.  We  consume  Rela- 
tively too  much  of  the  fuel  ingredients  of  food,  such  as 
the  fats  of  meat  and  butter,  the  starch  which  makes  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  nutritive  material  of  flour  and 
potatoes,  and  sugar  and  sweetmeats.  Conversely,  we 
have  relatively  too  little  of  the  protein  or  flesh-forming 
substances,  like  the  lean  of  meat  and  fish  and  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  which  make  muscle  and  sinew  and  which  are 
the  basis  of  blood,  bone  and  brain.  Thirdly,  many  people, 
not  only  ^he  well-to-do,  but  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, use  needless  quantities  of  food.  Probably  the 
worst  sufferers  from  this  evil  are  well-to-do  people  of 
sedentary  occupations — brain-workers  as  distinguished 
from  hand-workers.  Finally,  we  are  guilty  of  serious 
errors  in  our  cooking.  We  waste  a  great  deal  of  fuel  in 
the  preparation  of  our  food,  and  even  then  a  great  deal  of 
the  food  is  verj^  badly  cooked.  A  reform  in  these  methods 
of  cooking  is  one  of  the  economic  demands  of  our  time.'' 

THE    SLAUGHTER    OF    RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  contributes  an  article  on 
"  The  Slaughter  of  Railway  Employees."  He  shows  that 
S7.94  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  4.5. .57  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  injuries  sustained  by  railway 
employees  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  June  30, 
1890,  resulted  while  coupling  cars  or  setting  brakes,  and 
urges  that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  enforcing  railroad 
companies  to  furnish  all  their  cars  and  locomotives  with 
automatic  couplers  and  train  bi'ake.s.  At  the  present  time 
automatic  couplers  and  train  brakes  are  in  general  use 
only  in  the  cars  and  locomotives  engaged  in  the  passenger 
service.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,10.5,042  cars  used  in  freight 
service,  there  are,  according  to  the  last  report  on  statistics 
of  railways  in  the  United  States,  but  ST./JOO  fitted  with 
automatic  couplers  and  but  100,000  equii)i)ed  with  train 
brakes.  Profes.sor  Adams  insists  that  the  danger  to  rail- 
road employees  will  hardly  be  decreased  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  these  safety  appliances  unless  the  same  type 
of  coupler  and  brake  is  used  by  all  the  railroad  compa- 


nies.    At  present  44  different  kinds  of  couplers  and  9  kinds 
of  train  brakes  are  in  actual  use. 

FOR    AN    ENDOWED    AMERICAN    OPERA. 

Mr.  John  K.  Paine  considers  the  question,  "  Shall  we 
have  an  Endowed  Opera  ? "  He  is  confident  that  a  per- 
manent opera  coidd  be  successfully  established  in  either 
New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago.  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
an  opera  house  should  not  be  conducted  with  as  much 
economy,  wisdom,  high  purpose  and  far-seeing  sagacity 
as  a  university  or  a  railroad,  so  far  as  its  financial  affairs 
are  concerned.  But  it  should,  of  course,  be  maintained 
with  the  single  purpose  of  making  the  opera  a  means  of 
culture,  as  in  the  case  with  educational  institutions. 

"  The  organization  of  such  an  institution  as  I  have  sug- 
gested should  follow  the  general  sj'stem  of  government 
that  exists  in  our  universities  ;  that  is,  it  should  have  a 
corporation  and  a  board  of  directors  or  faculty,  composed 
of  musical  experts,  and  connection  should  be  made  with 
established  schools  of  solo  and  chorus  singing,  dramatic 
action  and  orchestral  playing.  There  are  already  several 
excellent  conservatories  in  this  country,  with  which  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  end.  As 
to  the  personnel  of  the  opera,  it  shoiild  consist,  first,  of  at 
least  two  conductors  and  a  chorus-master  ;  secondly,  of 
the  usual  chorus,  which  could  easily  be  composed  of 
Americans.  As  regards  the  soloists,  they  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  artists  who  are  able  to  sing  in  English, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  talented  Americans  who  could 
ultimately  fill  these  places.  At  the  present  time  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  singers  in  the  European  theatres  are 
Americans.  Why  not  keep  them  in  America  to  sing  in 
our  own  opera  ? " 


w 


THE  ARENA. 

E  give  elesewhere  a  summary    of  Mr.   Holway's 
article  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  life  insurance. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    CHILDREN. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  enumerates  and  enlarges  upon 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  rights  of  children  as  against 
those  of  parents  over  them.  Children  have  the  right,  he 
contends,  to  be  well  born,  right  to  a  happy  childhood,  and 
to  a  sound  physical  and  moral  education.  They  have 
also  the  right,  he  adds,  to  a  rational  religious  education. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    INCREASE    IN    CRIME. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  publishes  his  third  paper  upon 
society's  exiles.  He  deals  in  this  article  with  vice  and 
crime  as  it  is  fostered  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  by 
want  and  misery.  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
New  York  show  that  in  that  city  alone  84,556  arrests  were 
made  in  1800,  which  was  an  increase  of  2356  over  the  num- 
ber of  aiTests  made  during  the  pre\aous  year.  Mr.  Flower 
gives  as  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  increase  in  crime  in 
this  country  :  1.  The  decline  in  integrity,  incident  to  the 
rise  of  the  present  speculative  age,  and  the  ascendency  of 
the  aiistocracy  of  the  dollar.  2.  Unjust  social  conditions, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  taxation.  3.  Unrestricted 
immigration.    4.  Cheap  lodging  houses.    5.  The  saloon. 

A    FLAW    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  declares  that  there  is  a  flaw  in 
our  educational  system  and  that  this  flaw  is  "  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  women's  influence  in  our  pub- 
lic schools."  He  defines  his  po.sition  in  the  follov^^ng  para- 
graph :  "  To  utter  a  word,  in  these  days,  which  may  be 
constnied  into  an  attack  upon  the  equalitj^  of  the  sexes,  or 
as  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  woman's  ability,  not  only 
to  hold  her  own,  but  even  to  suri)ass  the  male  sex  in  any 
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line  of  activity,  is  in  rather  bad  taste.  Biit  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  in  which  are  concerned,  not  the  teachers 
only,  but  the  children  to  be  educated  by  them.  It  is  not 
whether  male  or  female  teachers  are  preferable  either  to 
the  other,  but  whether  a  child  can  be  properly  educated 
by  either  men  or  women  alone.  Are  not  both  needed  to 
produce  a  thoroughly  successful  educational  result  ? " 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Rev.  W.  D.  Mon-ison,  Chaplain  of  Wandsworth 
Jail,  has  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly on  the  increase  of  crirae,  in  wliich  he  maintains 
that  everything  proves  that  with  civilization  crime  in- 
creases. The  figures  which  he  gives  are  very  discourag- 
ing, and  they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  serious  crime  has  unmistakably  increased  in 
England  and  Wales.  "  Police  statistics  are  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  prison  statistics  and  the  statistics  of  trials  ; 
and  all  of  them  point  vdth  singular  iinanimity  to  the  con- 
clusion that  crime  during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  which 
we  possess  official  returns,  has  not  decreased  in  gravity, 
and  has  been  steadily  developing  in  magnitude." 

ENGLAND  AND  JEWISH  PAUPERS. 

Lord  Dufiferin,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Invasion  of  the 
Destitute  Alien,"  puts  the  case  in  favor  of  excluding  Jew- 
ish paupers  from  England  very  forcibly  and  at  some  length. 
He  says :  "  As  to  their  capacity  for  work  and  knowl- 
edge of  trade,  their  habits,  instincts,  and  social  condition 
generally  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  im- 
migrants are  sober  and  thi-ifty  to  the  last  degree,  and  in 
these  respects  set  a  good  example  to  many  English  work- 
ingmen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  standard  of  life 
is  far  below  that  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  among 
us,  and  they  will  work  for  hours  impossible  for  an  English- 
man to  endure,  and  for  a  wage  insufficient  to  keep  his  body 
and  soul  together.  The  practical,  tangible  question  to  be 
dealt  with  is  the  paralyzing,  demoralizing,  body-and-soul 
destrojdng  effect  iipon  our  own  people  of  placing  them  in 
direct  competition  with  a  lower  type  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  actual  physical  presence  of  this  lower  type  of  human 
organism  among  us  that  is  so  objectionable." 

A  PLEA  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Champion  has  a  brief  paper  on  "  Protection  as  La- 
bor Wants  It."  He  is  in  favor  of  eight  hours  and  higher 
wages  in  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  which  must  be 
carried  on  within  the  country,  as  locomotion,  distribution, 
building,  baking,  etc.,  and  he  is  quite  willing  that  the 
extra  cost  should  fall  on  the  consumer.  He  would  exclude 
from  England  all  foreign  immigrants  as  the  United  States 
excludes  the  Chinese.  He  also  wants  protection  for  all  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor  that  is  sold  in  the  home  market  from  the 
competition  of  the  products  of  the  underpaid  foreign 
laborer  outside  of  Great  Britain.  There  remains  the  most 
vital  and  important  question  of  all;  that  is  to  say,  the  for- 
eign market.  Mr.  Champion  does  not  hesitate  at  this,  but 
boldly  declares  that  if  it  is  proved  that  it  is  high  wages  only 
that  destroys  the  export  trade  he  is  quite  willing  to  meet 
that  difficulty  by  bounties.  He  winds  up  his  article  by 
declaring  that  Great  Britain  must  revise  her  trade  policy 
in  order  to  cement  her  Colonial  alliances,  and  build  up 
in  the  Empire  an  irresistible  force  on  the  side  of  true  free- 
dom and  progress. 

DID  DANTE  STUDY   AT   OXFORD  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  short  article,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
great  Italian  poet  visited  Oxford.      To  the  scholar  in 


Dante's  time  England  only  existed  for  Oxford,  and  if 
Dante  came  to  England  there  was  only  one  place  that  he 
could  come  to,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  he  did  go  to 
Oxford,  not  to  saunter  by  the  Isis,  but  in  order  to  visit 
"  Haunts  already  made  illustrious  (to  cite  no  other  names) 
by  Roger  Bacon,  by  Grossetete,  and  by  Bradwardine.  He 
went  to  refresh  his  thirst  at  a  fast-swelling  fountain-head 
of  knowledge,  and  to  imp  the  wings  by  which  he  was  to 
mount,  and  mount  so  high  that  few  have  ever  soared 
above  him,  into  the  empyrean  of  celestial  wisdom." 

"  THERMIDOR." 

In  the  article  on  M.  Victorien  Sardouand  "  Thermidor" 
we  have  a  genuine,  unmistakable  interview,  taking  its 
place  quite  naturally  among  the  magazine  articles  of  the 
month.  No  one  could  write  so  interesting  an  article 
about  "Thermidor"  as  the  man  who  conceived  it  and 
wrote  the  play,  and  as  M.  Sardou  could  not  very  well 
write  it  himself  he  has  been  interviewed,  and  the  inter- 
view is  very  good  reading.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
play  originally  as  far  back  as  1864 ;  but  its  production 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  when  at  last  it  saw 
the  light  he  accuses  M.  Clemenceau  of  getting  up  a  riot 
which  led  the  government  to  interdict  the  performance. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  performed  on  any  stage  belonging 
to  the  French  government,  but  it  is  going  to  be  given 
elsewhere  in  Paris. 

EGYPT  IN   1882  AND   1893. 

Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  has  an  article  in  which  he  deals 
faithfully  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  Newcastle  speech, 
and  appeals  to  the  electors  to  avoid  the  crime  of  arresting 
the  beneficent  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Egypt. 
He  gives  a  sample  of  that  progress  in  the  following  preg- 
nant sentence  :  "  Ten  years  ago  wise  prophets  would 
tell  you  that  there  were  three  things  that  were  impossible 
in  Egypt :  1,  to  make  it  solvent ;  2,  to  collect  the  taxes 
without  the  free  use  of  the  kourbash  ;  3,  to  execute  pub- 
lic works  without  that  forced  and  cruel  labor  which  went 
under  the  name  of  the  corvee.  Now,  not  only  is  Egypt 
solvent,  but  the  use  of  the  kourbash  and  the  cqfv€e  have 
both  been  abolished."  Another  seven  years  of  good  gov- 
ernment, he  thinks,  will  put  things  straight. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  PLACE  IN  POETRY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  indulges  in  a  very  eulogistic  criti- 
cism of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  : 

"To  begin,  then,  he,  of  all  English  poets,  is  the  one 
who,  since  the  days  of  Byron,  has  had  the  largest  experi- 
ence of  life.  We  can,  therefore,  before  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  his  poetry,  say  that  as  a  poet  his  posi- 
tion is  thus  far  unique.  Now,  whilst  few  of  our  modem 
poets  have  excelled  him  in  devotion  to  his  art,  none  have 
come  near  him  in  point  of  mundane  experience.  Few 
men  have  ever  combined,  as  he  did,  mundane  humor, 
fastidiousness,  shrewdness,  and  savoir  faire,  with  ultra- 
sensitive sympathy  and  grave,  meditative  philosophy.  In 
most  men  these  latter  qualities  tend  to  withdraw  them 
from  life." 

As  he  thinks  thus  of  the  man  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  he 
thinks  as  highly  of  his  poetry.  He  says  :  "Of  all 
English  poetry  since  the  days  of  Byron,  it  is  that  which 
is  fullest  of  the  most  various  life,  of  various  life  experi- 
enced most  directly,  and  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  of 
this  kind  of  experience." 

AN  ANATHEMA  UPON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  George  Moore  tells  us:  "  That  nearly  all  artists  dis- 
like and  despise  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.     Whether  with  reason  or  without  is  a 
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matter  of  opinion,  but  the  existence  of  an  immense  fund 
of  hate  and  contempt  of  the  Academy  is  not  denied.  From 
Glasgow  to  Cornwall,  wherever  a  group  of  artists  collects, 
there  hangs  a  gathering  and  a  darkening  sky  of  hate." 

He  essays,  therefore,  to  make  himself  the  articulate 
voice  of  this  loui-ing  thundercloud  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. The  Academy,  he  says,  is  sinking  steadily.  Never 
was  it  lower  than  this  year.  It  is  no  true  centre  of  Ai-t, 
but  a  mere  commercial  enterprise,  protected  and  subven- 
tioned  by  government,  "and  it  has  become  patent  to 
eveiy  one  that  the  Academy  is  conducted  on  as  purely 
commercial  principles  as  any  shop  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Orchard- 
son  and  Mr.  Watts  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Leader's  land- 
scapes are  like  tea-trays,  that  Mr.  Dicksee's  figures  are 
like  bon-bon  boxes,  and  that  Mr.  Herkomer's  portraits  are 
like  German  cigars.  But  apparently  the  R.  A.'s  are  merely 
concerned  to  follow  the  market."  And  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect. 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  confused  general  reading  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  ioY  June.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Champion's  brief  paper  on  "Protection  as 
Labor  Wants  It,"  and  St.  Leo  Strachey's  "  Ulster  and 
Home  Rule,"  the  articles  might  have  appeared  any  time 
during  the  last  six  months. 

WILL  ULSTER  FIGHT  ? 

St.  Leo  Strachey  says  Ulster  will  fight  ;  that  is,  it 
will  offer  passive  resistance  to  the  London-Dublin  Parlia- 
ment in  all  its  work — Belfast  and  the  neighborhood  will 
organize  a  voluntary  system  of  government  with  arbi- 
tration instead  of  law  courts  and  an  amatem-  police  force. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  submission  then  it  will 
take  15,000  troops,  with  artillery  and  gunboats,  to  hold 
down  Belfast  alone,  while  50,000  men  would  be  needed  in 
Ulster.  Home  Rule,  therefore,  cannot  pacify  Ireland  be- 
cause of  Ulster.  "  If  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  most  religious,  the  most  serious-miuded, 
the  most  earnest  and  the  least  political  people  in  the 
North  are  quietly  deciding  that  they  will  take  the  awful 
responsibility  of  resisting  the  law — a  responsibility  which 
may  cost  them  their  lives  and  their  worldly  goods,  and 
may  give  over  their  homes  to  anarchy  and  destruction." 

DOES  IRELAND  BLOCK  THE  WAY  ? 

Does  Ireland  block  the  way  ?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Glatlstone,  it  does,  very  badly  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  dec- 
laration shows  that  Irish  affairs  have  occxipied  one-half 
of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  During  the  Liberal  administration  Irish  business 
occupied  19,073  pages  of  the  parliamentary  reports  per 
session  ;  under  the  Tories  it  occupied  20,043  pages  per  ses- 
sion. The  Irish  block,  therefore,  is  just  as  great  under 
the  Tories  as  it  was  under  the  Liberals.  To  hand  over  the 
Irish  affairs  to  Ireland  will  save  25  per  cent,  at  least  of  Im- 
I)erial  time. 

A   BUTLER'S  VIEW  OF  MEN   SERVICE. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  has  been  prompted  by  Lady 
Greville's  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  National 
i?«fi>i(;  and  Lady  Aberdeen's  article  in  the  March  jVi/ic- 
teenth  Century  to  set  forth  his  view  of  the  average  man 
servant  in  England.  Mr.  Robinson  admits  that  he  is  a 
very  poor  creature  indeed,  whose  ambition  never  soars 
beyond  the  ultimate  proprietorship  of  a  public  house. 
Domestic  service  is  a  splendid  training  in  blackmailing 
and  peculation.  They  have  plenty  of  food,  but  it  is  badly 
cooked,  and  is  served  up  cold  again  and  again.    The  cus- 


tom of  supplying  household  beer  tends  constantly  to  make 
drunkards  of  domestics,  and  if  employers  once  realize  the 
amount  of  disgusting  animalism  this  habit  perpetuated 
they  would  stop  it  at  once.  He  would  cut  off  half  the 
meat  and  all  the  beer,  and  improve  domestic  ser\-ice  all 
round  as  a  consequence.  Servants  must  be  treated  as 
men,  and  free  from  the  degi-ading  sycophancy  which  now 
demoralizes  them.  Put  servants  more  on  a  level  with  the 
trade  ;  let  better  service  be  required,  but  let  the  servants 
be  treated  as  men.    So  says  Mr.  John  Robinson. 


THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

INHERE  are  several  good  articles  ia  the  New  Rp.view 
for  June. 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  discusses  the  Kanaka  question. 
Speaking  from  a  local  knowledge  of  Queensland  and  of 
the  trade,  he  says  :  "It  may  be  accepted  that  private  en- 
terprise cannot  be  relied  on  to  systematize  the  honest 
recruitment  of  Polynesian  laborers.  The  enterprise,  for 
many  reasons,  is  one  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
government.  So  would  the  arrows  of  aspersion  be  blunted, 
so  would  abuses  be  stamped  out.  With  oflftcial  head- 
quarters in  a  central  island,  government  schooners  plying 
among  the  islands  and  statedly  returning  to  the  general 
rendezvous,  and  a  government  steamer  plying  between 
that  depot  and  the  colony,  the  recruiting  machinery  would 
be  adequate  and  unimpeachable.  Such  an  establishment 
would  cost  the  Colonial  exchequer  nothing,  maintained  as 
it  would  be  by  the  increased  capitation  fee  which  the 
planters  would  gladly  pay."  i 

CAUSE   OF  THE   FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  read  an  article  like  Ernest  Pinard's, 
in  which  the  old  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French 
Empire  at  the  time  when  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  war  was  forced  upon  the 
Empire  by  the  politicians  of  Paris.  M.  Pinard  had  the 
reports  of  the  precepts,  who  almost  always  testify  to  the 
burning  desire  of  peace  in  the  Provinces.  The  Emperor 
declared  emphatically  in  favor  of  peace,  but  in  his  new 
position  of  constitutional  monarch  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  stop  which  plunged  Europe  into  war. 
Who,  then,  was  it  who  made  the  war  ?  According  to  M. 
Pinard,  it  was  the  Parisian  press,  the  vast  majority  of 
which,  ^vith  Emile  de  Girardin  at  their  head,  declared, 
morning  and  night,  that  peace  would  be  "essentially 
illusive,  shameful,  sinister,  ridiculous,"  all  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Imperial  Ministry  was  ut- 
terly useless  for  the  one  purpose  that  a  despotic  govern- 
ment is  worth  having.  Its  head  wanted  peace  ;  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  had  a  burning  desire  to 
get  out  of  war,  and  yet  they  allowed  these  rulers  of 
France— the  clamor  of  the  Parisian  press — to  plunge  the 
nation  into  ruin. 

ENGLISHWOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Mrs.  Neville  Lyttelton  has  a  pleasant,  gossipy  article 
on  "  Englishwomen  in  India,"  one  of  the  chief  pastimes  of 
whom  seems  to  be  that  of  flirting.  The  alternative  of 
flirting  is  shooting.  The  wife  of  a  local  superintendent  of 
police,  says  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  spoko  with  feeling  "of  the 
monotony  of  her  life  until  she  took  to  shooting  with  her 
husband.  One  other  lady,  the  wifo  of  a  collector,  I  met 
in  the  Kanara  forest,  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, where  the  shooting  is  done  from  trees.  She  was  then 
elated  at  having  shot  her  first  head  of  big  game,  a  hyena, 
but  I  have  since  luuird  that  she  has  sliot  tigers,  big  sam- 
btu",  panther,  bear  and  black  buck— everything,  in  fact, 
except  elephant  and  bison.    Such  spirited  reaction  from 
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the  inertia  to  which  the  climate  and  life  make  many 
women  ^^ctims  must  disarm  criticism."  But  besides  the 
0irts  and  the  hunters,  there  are  a  great  number  of  women 
who  are  doing  admirable  work,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lyttelton 
gives  due  mete  of  jn-aise. 

A   SPECIFIC   AGAINST  THE   RACING   MANIA. 

Mr.  T.  Lougueville,  writing  on  "Racing  and  its  Fasci- 
nations," concludes  his  article  with  the  following  sugges- 
tion. He  says  :  "  In  case  I  may  have  scandalized  anybody 
by  enlarging  upon  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  an  in- 
stitution so  fraught  with  evil  as  the  turf  I  will  conclude 
by  prescribing  an  infallible  panacea  to  such  as  may  be 
anxious  that  their  boys  should  never  care  for  racing.  At 
the  age  of  nine  make  them  learu  the  scale  of  weight-for- 
age by  heart,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  make  them  in- 
variably commit  the  names  and  weights  for  the  spring 
and  autumn  handicaps  to  memory.  Oh,  how  they  will 
bate  racing  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ! " 


w 


THE   CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

E  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  in  the  June 
Contemporary  on  "  Woman's  Suffrage." 


THE    BISHOP    OF    COLCHESTER    ON  THE   HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  concludes  his  articles  on  Pro- 
fessor Driver's  method  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  is  very  pessimistic.  He  considers  that  among 
the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  if  the  views  of  the  ex- 
treme Rationalists  on  the  Old  Testament  were  to  become 
more  universal  the  first  and  most  obvious  would  be  that 
we  should  have  no  Bible  left.  The  Old  Testament  could 
never  be  employed  again,  even  as  a  lesson  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  ;  our  efforts  in  the  vast  and  ever- 
gi-ovving  fields  of  Christian  missions  would  be  paralyzed, 
and  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be  seriously  affected 
if  its  clergy  should  become  to  any  large  proportion  con- 
verts to  the  distinctive  views  of  rationalistic  critics. 
Already  he  thinks  that  the  extreme  latitudinarian  party 
have  taken  up  a  position  which  has  reached  the  furthest 
limit  of  tension,  and  must  produce  sooner  or  later  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  cleavage. 

THE    RUSSIAN    BOGIE    ONCE    MORE. 

An  old  resident,  who  dates  from  Constantinople,  writes 
an  article  on  the  "  Fate  of  the  East,"  the  gist  of  which  is 
that  the  old  delusion  about  Constantinople  is  alive  still, 
and  that,  no  matter  how  much  England  may  object  to 
it,  .she  will  be  driven  inevitably  to  oppose  any  advance 
of  the  Russian  Empire  to  Southeastern  Europe.  He 
admits  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prop  up  the  rotten 
fabric  of  Ottoman  rule,  but  he  does  not  allude  at  all  to 
what  is  a  much  greater  danger  than  an  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople by  Russia,  viz.,  that  the  Czar  may  put  the 
Sultan  in  his  pocket ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  daily  growing  feebler,  will  be  compelled  to  lean 
more  and  more  upon  its  powerful  neighbor,  and,  in  the 
end,  one  will  have  to  deal  with  a  Sultan  who  is  as  much 
under  the  orders  of  St.  Petersburg  as  if  he  were  a  Russian 
general  appointed  by  the  Czar  and  supported  by  the 
Russian  armies. 

A    REPLY    TO    MR.     REID. 

Mr.  Pitt  Lewis,  M.  P. ,  attempts  to  reply  to  Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid's  article  on  "  The  Promise  of  Home  Rule  "  which  aj)- 
jieared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Contemporary.  Mr. 
Lewis  assumes  unhesitatingly  that  some  settlement  of  the 
Home  Rule  question  is  inevitably  demanded  by  wise 
statesmanship,  but  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity 


to  prove  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  Mr.  Reid's  own 
scheme  is  beset  with  obstacles  so  many  and  so  formidable 
as  to  render  its  adoption  in  practice  impossible. 

PITY  THE   POOR  EURASIAN  ! 

The  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg  has  an  article  which  is 
very  melancholy  reading,  entitled  "  Our  Outcast  Cousins 
in  India."  They  suffer  from  the  want  of  energy  and  a 
hereditary  languor,  and  they  have  neither  the  physical 
strength  nor  the  stamina  to  work  day  by  day  under  the 
Indian  sun.  They  cannot  live  upon  the  wage  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Hindoo  in  comfort,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  all  hopelessly  in  debt.  The  Eurasian  clerk  is 
being  weeded  out  of  the  subordinate  government  offices, 
and  no  Eurasian  is  allowed  to  enter  the  army.  He  thinks 
that  by  removing  these  restrictions  and  developing  the 
Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  Association,  which  has  been 
formed  somewhat  on  trades-union  lines,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  impart  tone  to  this  spiritless  race. 
There  are  twenty-one  thousand  of  these  Eurasians  in  Cal- 
cutta alone. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown  explains,  with  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  maps,  the  evolution  of  the  English  Channel. 
Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  discusses  the  battle  of  Worth,  and 
quotes  a  German  oflScer  of  the  very  highest  rank  as  say- 
ing :  "  We  were  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  battle,  but 
the  French  did  not  know  it,  and  I  hope  they  never  mey. 
It  was  the  mediocrity  of  the  French  commander  which 
alone  saved  the  Germans  from  defeat,  notwithstanding 
their  weight  of  numbers  and  their  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  ai-tillery."  Walter  Pater  has  a  characteristic 
essay  on  "  Lacaedemon,"  which  gives  a  much  pleasanter 
picture  of  the  Spartans  than  that  which  is  usually  current 
with  us. 


NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  June  is  bright  and  readable. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  article  upon 
"  Ulster,"  but  there  is  an  excellent  paper  upon  "  Ancient 
Rome  and  Modern  London,"  by  Edward  J.  Gibbs.  Mr. 
Gibbs  maintains  that  ancient  Rome  was  at  least  as  popu- 
lous and  probably  much  wealthier  than  modern  London. 
He  gives  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  his  contention, 
and  estimates  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  as  over 
5,000,000,  for  whom  food,  wine  and  oil,  baths,  theatres  and 
amphitheatres  were  provided  free,  or  at  extremely  low 
charges.  In  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  public 
places,  in  the  splendor  of  its  gratuitous  entertainments, 
and  its  liberality  to  the  poor,  ancient  Rome,  it  is  held,  was 
much  superior. 

There  is  also  a  very  pleasantly  written,  gossipy  article 
upon  the  "  Earl  of  Albemarle,'  which  is  full  of  stories  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  and  other 
notables  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Another  pleas- 
ant paper  is  that  entitled  "Yeomen  and  Sportsmen,"  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel.  Mr.  Kebbel  discusses  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Small  Holdings  bill  upon  game  and  field 
sports.  He  thinks  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  mischief, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  does  not  think  sportsmen  vsdll 
have  anything  to  fear  from  yeomen. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  gives  an  account  of  the  verse  of 
"  Paul  Verlaine,"  but  does  not  essay  to  render  the  French 
verse  into  English  prose  or  poetry.  He  declares  that  the 
art  of  Paul  Verlaine  is  something  new,  absolutely  new,  to 
poetry.  "  A  Poseuse  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  is  the 
term  by  which  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  gives  us  an  account 
of  Madame  de  Genlis.  "A  London  Editor"  writes  on 
"Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate."     The  gi-eat  daily 
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newspapers,  says  this  London  editor,  are  one  and  all  of 
them  aglow  with  talent.  Prom  the  Times  to  the  Star  they 
are,  or  deserve  to  be,  the  Uterarj-  wonder  of  the  age.  As 
regards  insight,  vigor,  form  and  finish,  the  leading  articles 
in  the  morning  journals  are,  as  a  whole,  simply  unrivaled 
in  Enghsh  rhetorical  literature,  and  even  journalism  dis- 
plays marvelous  versatility  of  imagination,  hmnor  and 
€xpre.ssion.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  almost  the  only 
volumes  instantly  commending  themselves  to  the  public 
will  be  those  bearing  the  warranty  that  the  contents  have 
already  appeared  in  the  great  newspapers  and  gi-eat 
periodicals.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  London  editor 
shoiild  shroud  the  brilhance  of  his  genius  behind  a  nom- 
de-plume! 


<( 


T' 


THE  ATLANTIC. 
*HE  Education  of  the  Negro,"  by  Commissioner  of 
Education  W.  T.  Harris,  is  the  important  paper 
of  the  June  Atlantic,  and  we  give  more  space  to  it  else- 
where, as  also  to  the  editorial  discussion  of  Walt  AVhit- 
nian. 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA    COMPARED. 

Emest  PVancisco  Fenollosa  appears  as  a  strong  champion 
of  the  Chinese,  holding  that  we  are  mistaken  in  ascribing 
superiority  to  their  island  cousins,  the  Japanese.  He  af- 
firms that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  have  been  the  mas- 
ters from  whom  the  Japanese  copied,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  art.  While  the  dwellers  on  the  Continent  gave  the 
source  of  Japanese  inspiration,  it  is  true,  however,  even 
in  this  writer's  estimation,  that  the  latter  people  have 
forged  ahead  in  later  years.  "Here,"  he  says,  "is  the 
key  to  the  contrast.  In  China,  the  outbursts  of  creative 
effort  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  finally  ceased  ; 
but  in  Japan  they  followed  one  another  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  indi\iduaUty  came  to  ingi-ain  itself  into  the  peo- 
ple as  a  race  characteristic.  So  strong  had  this  become 
that  it  was  only  half  chilled  and  checked  by  two  hundi-ed 
and  fifty  years  of  the  Tokugawa  despotism,  which  it 
finally  overthrew.  Slowly  and  insidiously,  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  China  has  sunk  into  the  night  of  un- 
thinking like  a  huge  animal  in  a  quicksand  ;  just  as 
the  Greek  intelligence  sank  imder  the  formalism  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire." 

AGNES    REPPLIER    ON    CATS. 

Never  have  the  domestic  charms  and  graces  of  pussy- 
cat been  more  brightly  or  more  wittily  apostrophized 
than  in  Agnes  Repplier's  es.say  on  her  own  especial  tabby 
"Agrippiana."  "This,"  says  she,  "is  the  sphinx  of  the 
hearthstone,  the  little  god  of  domesticity,  whose  presence 
turns  a  house  into  a  home.  Even  the  chilly  desolation  of 
a  hotel  may  be  rendered  endurable  by  these  affable  and 
discriminating  creatures  ;  for  one  of  them,  as  we  know, 
once  welcomed  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  softened  for  him 
the  unfamiliar  and  unloved  surroundings.  'There  are 
no  dogs  in  the  hotel  where  I  lodge,'  he  wiites  to  Abbots- 
ford  from  London,  '  but  a  tolerably  conversable  cat,  ivho 
eats  a  mess  of  cream  with  me  in  the  morning.'  Of  course 
it  did,  the  wise  and  lynx-eyed  beast !  I  make  no  doubt 
that,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  that  cat  had 
wandered  superbly  amid  the  common  throng  of  lodgers, 
showing  favor  to  none,  and  growing  cjTiical  and  disillu- 
sionized by  con.stant  contact  with  a  crowd." 

Arthur  Searle  has  an  astronomical  article  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  Stellar  System,"  and 
WilUam  Henrj'  Bishop  gives  a  second  chapter  of  his  read- 
able series  exploiting  "An  American  at  Home  in  Europe." 
The  running  features  of  the  magazine,  "The  Emerson- 
Thoreau  Correspondence,"  "  Private  Life  in  Ancient 
Rome,"  and,  in  fiction,  "  Don  Or.siuo,"  about  complete  the 
tale. 


HARPER'S. 

WE  review  in  another  department  Julian  Ralph's 
paper  on  Montana,  and  the  Baron  Von  Kuhn's  on 
the  "  Austro-Hungarian  Ai'my." 

THE   BENIGHTED   PERUVIAN. 

Courtenay  de  Kalb  has  evidently  made  a  careful  study 
of  his  subject,  "  The  Social  and  Intellectual  Condition  of 
Eastern  Peru."  He  gives  rather  a  gloomy  account  of  the 
mental  and  moral  status  of  the  native  Indian.  "  The 
Indian  remains  stationary,  ignorant  of  the  spirituality  of 
religion,  failing  to  appreciate  the  principle  of  sacrifice  of 
self-will  which  it  involves.  Material  sacrifice  can  scarcely 
enter  into  his  experience,  for  he  possesses  practically 
nothiag,  and  continual  fasting  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
his  existence  ;  consequently  it  is  the  feast  which  appeals 
most  to  him,  and  this  he  converts  into  an  orgy.  The  mer- 
chant priests  were  too  engrossed  in  making  a  fair  profit 
out  of  baptisms  to  attend  to  spiritual  culture,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  Cuxias,  Figueroas,  Fritzes — to  work  a 
reformation  through  the  children — were  never  realized." 
Mr.  de  Kalb's  graphic  description  of  the  orgies  which  pass 
imder  the  astonishing  euphemism  of  religious  festivals 
would  make  them  throw  the  barbarity  of  the  ghost  dance 
into  the  shade. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS. 

We  find  another  posthumous  essay  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's  ;  this  time  on  "  The  Old  English  Dramatists,'' 
which  Mr.  Norton  has  given  to  be  printed  in  its  original 
form  as  spoken.  Nor  does  it  lose  in  mterest  from  the 
personal  flavor  which  that  fact  gives.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  an 
incidental  but  striking  paragraph,  affirms  that  it  is  not 
the  size  of  a  city  which  stimulates  and  expands  the  lit- 
erary life  of  that  city,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  "  it  sums  up 
in  itself  and  gathers  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country  in  a  single  focus.  London  is  stiU  the 
metropolis  of  the  British,  as  Paris  of  the  French  race. 
We  admit  this  readily  enough  as  regards  Australia  or 
Canada,  but  we  vsillingly  overlook  it  as  regards  ourselves. 
Washington  is  growing  more  national  and  more  habitable 
every  year,  but  it  will  never  be  a  capital  till  every  kind 
of  culture  is  attainable  there  on  as  good  terms  as  else- 
where. AVhy  not  on  better  than  elsewhere  ?  We 
are  rich  enough.  Bismarck's  first  care  has  been 
the  museiuns  of  BerUn.  For  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
money  Congress  seems  willing  to  waste  in  demoralizing 
the  countrj'  we  might  have  had  the  Hamilton  books  and 
the  far  more  precious  Ashburton  manuscripts." 

George  W.  Rauck  contributes  a  short  paper  telling 
"  How  Kentucky  Became  a  State,"  apropos,  of  course,  of 
the  centennial  of  her  admission  to  the  Union,  which  anni- 
versary is  celebrated  this  year.  Charles  Waldstein  has 
the  art  article  under  the  heading  "  Funeral  Orations  in 
Stone  and  Wood,"  and  there  is  the  regular  quota  of  de- 
scriptive articles,  with  a  rather  strong  showing  in  fiction. 


The  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  is  one  of  the  best 
written  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  Catholic  publica- 
tions. In  the  current  number  there  is  a  charming  article 
on  "  Father  Hermann,"  by  Theodora  L.  L.  Teeling,  which 
gives  a  veiy  striking  picture  of  a  devout  Catholic  priest 
who  was  born  a  Jew  and  became  a  Christian.  He  was  a 
great  pianist  and  was  well  known  in  the  great  world  of 
London.  Among  other  incidents  in  his  life,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  attended  the 
Spanish  murderers  who  were  hanged  at  Newgate  in  1864. 
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THE   CENTURY. 

WE  review  at  length  on  another  page  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw's  article  on  Budapest. 

Joseph  E.  Bishop  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Early  Politi- 
cal Caricature  in  America,"  accompanied  by  many  repro- 
ductions. He  makes  political  caricature  begin  with  the 
first  administration  of  General  Jackson,  whose  robust  per- 
sonality offered  a  temptation  for  pictorial  representation. 

"  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Bishop,  "  can  look  at  the  lithograph 
sheet  caricatures  of  1856  and  1860  and  not  be  struck  with 
the  strong  general  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the 
cartoons  of  to-day.  There  is  the  same  use  of  many  figures 
in  both,  and  the  same  mingling  of  editors,  politicians  and 
other  prominent  personages  in  gi'oups  and  situations  illus- 
trating and  ridiculing  the  political  developments  of  the 
day.  Instead  of  using  the  overhead  loops  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  picture,  however,  our  contemporary 
artists  build  up  elaborate  backgrounds  and  surround  the 
central  figures  with  details  which,  if  the  cartoon  be  a 
success,  help  to  tell  its  story  at  a  glance." 

M.  Emilio  Castelar  has  another  chapter  in  his  Christo- 
pher Columbus  histoiy,  and  in  the  course  of  it  gives  this 
picture  of  the  great  admiral : 

"  Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame  and  large  build  ;  of 
majestic  bearing  and  dignified  in  gesture  ;  on  the  whole, 
well  formed  ;  of  middle  height,  inclining  to  tallness  ;  his 
arms  sinewy  and  bronzed  like  wave-beaten  oars  ;  his 
nerves  high-strung  and  sensitive,  quickly  responsive  to 
all  emotions  ;  his  neck  large  and  his  shoulders  broad  ;  his 
face  rather  long  and  his  nose  aquiline  ;  his  complexion 
fair,  even  inclining  to  redness,  and  somewhat  disfigured 
by  freckles  ;  his  gaze  piercing  and  his  eye  clear  ;  his  brow 
high  and  calm,  furrowed  with  the  deep  working  of 
thought.  In  the  life  wi-itten  by  his  son  Ferdinard  we  are 
told  that  Columbus  not  only  sketched  most  marvelously, 
but  was  so  skillful  as  a  penman  that  he  was  able  to  earn 
a  living  by  engi"ossing  and  copying.  In  his  private  notes 
he  said  that  eveiy  good  map  draftsman  ought  to  be  a 
good  painter  as  well,  and  he  himself  was  such  in  his  maps 
and  globes  and  charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts 
of  cleverly  di'awn  figures." 

The  best  descriptive  article  of  the  month  is  Israel  C. 
Russel's  "  Mount  Saint  Elias  Revisited"  which  is  a  thor- 
oughly interesting  account  of  the  gi'eat  Alaskan  glacial 
peaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Russel's  visit  to  them 
last  May,  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  The  adventures  encountered  in  sumiounting  the 
great  ice-peaks,  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  supplement  in 
fascination  the  scientific  value  of  the  report.  The  illus- 
trations are  from  photographs  taken  "  on  the  grounds." 


THE   DOMINION    ILLUSTRATED   MONTHLY. 

WE  notice  for  the  first  time  the  Dominion  Jllus- 
trated  Monthly,  the  fifth  number  of  which  ap- 
pears this  month.  It  is  a  handsome  monthly,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations.  We  presume  the  red,  white  and  blue 
cover  is  without  any  subtle  political  significance  or  sug- 
gestion. The  magazine  is  largely  given  up  to  fiction  and 
descriptive  articles,  most  of  the  latter  pertaining  to  sub- 
jects of  especial  interest  to  Canadians.  For  the  vacation 
season  there  is  an  especial  attraction  in  the  lively  article 
on  "  Canoeing  in  Canada,"  with  its  graphic  illustrations, 
while  on  the  more  solid  side  we  find  the  first  chapter  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Legislation,"  by 
Frank  Yeigh,  which,  it  appears,  is  chiefly  historical. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

WE  present  elsewhere  more  extended  reviews  of  the 
paper  on  "  Life  in  New  York  Tenement  Houses,' 
by  City  Missionary  William  T.  Elsing,  that  on  "Rapid 
Transit   in  Cities,"   by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
David  Swing's  reminiscences  of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  gives  the  history  of  the 
Dniry  Lane  Boys'  Club  in  London  in  a  style  distinctively 
cl  la  Little  Lord  Faimtleroy.  The  club  was  not  begun  by 
wealthy  people,  but  grew  out  of  the  smallest  possible  be- 
ginnings made  by  three  or  four  youngsters,  who  gathered 
themselves  together  in  a  cellar  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
social  intercourse  and  to  achieve  a  place  of  leisure  where 
they  wouldn't  be  requested  to  "move  on."  But  these 
gregarious  youths  were  helped  in  a  small  way  at  first, 
and  more  and  more  as  their  good  work  became  known, 
until  now  they  have  their  comfortable  club  house  at  No. 
30  Kemble  street,  vsdth  a  good  gymnasium  and  reading 
room,  and  the  seventy-five  members  are  able,  as  Mrs. 
Burnett's  recital  shows,  to  get  up  a  first-class  programme 
of  means  to  occupy  their  play  hours. 

"An  Ascent  of  Mount  ^tna,"  by  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  to  its  illustrations,  drawn  by  the 
author.  Another  descriptive  article  is  Charles  Moreau 
Harger's  "  Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies;  "  it,  likewise,  has 
very  Impressive  illustrations,  which  do  not  fail  for  want 
of  action.  He  sounds  the  vale  of  the  Texas  cowboy. 
"  The  cowboy,  with  his  white,  wide-rimmed  hat,  his  long 
leathern  cattle  whip,  his  lariat  and  his  clanking  spur  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  great  Texas  ranches  are  inclosed 
with  barbed  wire  fences,  and  a  genuine  Texas  steer  would 
attract  almost  as  much  attention  in  the  old  cattle  towns 
as  a  llama." 

The  number  boasts  no  fiction,  except  a  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  "  The  Wrecker,"  unless  Robert  Grant's  con- 
clusion of  his  delightful  "  Reflections  of  a  Married  Man" 
come  under  that  head. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  June  Cosmopolitan  is  a  good  number,  and  fur- 
nishes to  our  "Leading  Articles"  reviews  of  four 
papers:  "The  Aeroplane,"  by  Hiram  S.  Maxim;  "  Our  Na- 
tional Political  Conventions,"  by  Murat  Halstead ;  "Our 
Fur  Seal  Rookeries,"  by  Henry  W.  Elliott,  and  CarroU  D. 
Wright's  discussion  of  "  The  Worldng  of  the  Department 
of  Labor." 

There  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  article,  the  fii'st  of  a 
series,  entitled  "Evolution  and  Christianity,"  by  St. 
George  Mivart,  whose  "Essays  and  Criticisms  "  have  lately 
been  going  the  roirnds  of  the  re\'iewers.  This  first  chapter 
of  his  Cosmopolitan  papers  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
evolution  side  of  the  question  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christianity  side,  which  ■will  come  afterward,  and  scarcely 
does  more  than  give  remarkable  hints  and  suggestions  of 
family  relationships  between  very  different  sorts  of  ani- 
mals. He  accepts  evolution  for  its  generally  appreciated 
value  as  being  the  only  hypothesis  which  offers  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  phenomena  before  us. 

There  is  an  excellent  descriptive  article  on  New  Zealand, 
by  Edward  Wakefield.  The  New  Zealand  article  is  espe- 
cially attractive  in  style  and  substance.  Mr.  Wakefield 
predicts  a  splendid  industrial  future  for  New  Zealand, 
founded  on  its  advantages  for  stock  raising,  mining,  and 
its  scarcely-begun  agricviltural  development.  "The  Eu- 
ropeans are  only  beginning  to  find  out  what  a  grand  little 
countrj'  they  have  got  hold  of." 

In  a  literary  way  the  bright  particular  contribution  to 
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this  nvunber  is  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  story,  "In  the  St. 
Peter's  Set,"  in  which  he  brings  to  us  again  the  irresistible 
"Angel  "and  "Uncle"  who  figured  in  "The  Uncle  of 
an  Angel,"  and  the  inner  penetralia  of  Philadelphia 
"  society  "  is  again  and  more  %'ividly  held  up  to  our  mirth- 
ful ridicule.  De  Meza  has  illustrated  the  story  very  ac- 
ceptably. 


T 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

HE  paper  on  Walt  Whitman,  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Lanier,  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  niunber. 

REFORMATORIES    FOR    WOMEN. 

In  the  light  of  our  recent  struggles,  finally  successful, 
to  obtain  reformatories  for  women  in  New  York,  there  is 
some  especial  interest  in  Mr.  William  M.  Bray's  contribu- 
tion on  "State  Reformatories  for  Women"  in  the 
Woman's  Council  Table.  "It  has  seemed  to  be  the 
theory  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "as  represented  by  its 
law-makers,  that  efforts  to  educate  and  reform  should  be 
confined  to  the  sinful  of  tender  years,  and  those  older 
should  be  pimished  in  the  ways  pro\'ided  for  in  the  gen- 
eral statutes  relating  to  crime  and  its  punishment.  But 
there  are  many  women  who  are  not  felons,  that  is,  who 
have  not  committed  any  wrong  recognized  by  the  law 
as  important,  against  pereon  or  property,  who  should  be 
taught,  if  possible,  how  to  live  proper  and  decent  lives. 
It  is  for  these  women  that  educational  and  reformatory 
institutions  should  be  established.  They  are  women  of 
depraved  and  degraded  lives,  who  are  vagrants  or  prosti- 
tutes, or  who  have  been  guilty  of  petty  theft  or  habitual 
drunkenness,  and  who  are,  in  the  lack  of  better  means, 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  short  teiTns  varying  from 
ten  days  to  six  months  in  county  jails,  or  to  commitment 
for  terms  of  six  months  to  county  poor-houses." 

CHICAGO'S    LIBRARIES. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Chicago's  immense 
stockyards,  pork-packing  establishments  and  other  mam- 
moth manufactories.  In  Mr.  Noble  Canby's  article  on 
"  Chicago  of  To-Day,"  he  gives  an  idea  of  another  side  of 
that  city's  marvelous  development.  "  The  poor  man's 
university,  public  hbraries,  have  recently  taken  a  large 
advance  stride,  resulting  from  the  Newberry  and  Crerar 
bequests.  Mr.  Newbeny's  gift  of  $4,000,000,  the  hand- 
somest ever  made  in  America  for  a  librai-y,  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  F.  Poole  of  world-wide 
renown  and  is  being  expended  for  reference  books.  John 
G.  Crerar's  bequest  of  $2,0(K),000  for  a  similar  purpose  will 
render  library  facilities  of  this  city  second  to  none  in  this 
coimtry.  During  the  past  year  the  public  library,  which 
numbers  166,.500  volumes,  reached  a  circulation  of  almost 
a  milhon  and  a  third,  aside  from  visits  to  the  reading- 
room.  The  collection  of  rare  books  being  made  by  the 
new  Chicago  University  Avill  also  place  its  library  among 
the  noteworthy  ones." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

AFTER  James  Lane  Allen's  novelette,  bearing  the 
honest-sounding  title  "  John  Gray,"  being  a  "  Ken- 
tucky Tale  of  the  Olden  Time,"  Murat  Halstead  tells  of 
his  "  Early  Editorial  Experiences; "  for  this  month's  Lip- 
pincotVs  is  advertised  as  a  "  Western  number,"  and  things 
occidental  have  full  sway. 

Mr.  Halstead  chronicles  the  raethotls  and  achievements 
of  George  D.  Prentice  and  Charles  Hammond,  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  Western  journalism  a  half  century  ago. 
Behold  some  of  the  mnrea  of  these  halcyon  days  of  news- 
paper making:  "  There  was  mingled  with  the  feeble  edi- 
torial matter  beautiful  poetry  written  by  lovely  women, 


inspired  by  a  dollar  per  verse.  .  .  .  The  Cincinnati 
papers  spent  seven  dollars  a  week  each  at  that  time  for 
telegraphic  dispatches,  and  regarded  themselves  as  im 
posed  upon'  by  the  gi-inding  monopoly  that  spoiled  the 
regular  old  news  channels  through  the  mails.  The  papers 
were  printed  on  flat  presses,  and  the  working  of  two 
thousand  sheets  an  hour  was  an  achievement  that  was 
much  applauded.  .  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  editorial  page,  save  when  some  important  amateur 
contributed  a  labored  leader,  was  a  poem,  original  or  se- 
lected, usually  original,  and  considered  a  liberal  and  at- 
tractive investment  by  the  publisher  who  had  the  power 
of  the  purse.  The  issues  of  the  journals  were  of  four 
pages  each,  and  the  first  column  of  the  fourth  page  con- 
tained six  times  out  of  ten  a  bear  story,  and  the  other  four 
times  a  snake,  bird,  or  Indian  tale." 

With  considerable  rhetorical  flourish  the  Hon.  John  Jay 
Ingalls  talks  under  the  title  "Westward  the  Course  of 
Empire  Takes  its  Way,"  and  there  are  other  articles  per- 
taining to  the  West  in  various  phases. 


THE   YALE   REVIEW. 

THE  New  England  and  Yale  Review  comes  to  us  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Yale  Review,  under  which  more 
manageable  name  it  bids  fair  to  be  an  ably-edited  and 
dignified  periodical.  Its  editors  are  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors George  P.  Fisher,  George  B.  Adams,  Henry  W, 
Famam,  Arthur  T.  Hadley  and  Dr.  John  Schwab. 

As  to  details,  each  number  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  a 
few  pages  of  editorial  discussion  of  certain  timely  social 
and  political  events,  this  department  being  under  the 
laconic  title  "  Comment,"  and  the  contribiited  articles  are 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  magazine. 
Two  of  its  papers  are  reviewed  this  month  among  our 
"Leading  Articles." 

"  Committed  to  no  party,"  say  its  editors,  "  and  to  no 
school,  biit  only  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning, 
it  aims  to  present  the  results  of  the  most  scientific  and 
scholarly  investigations  in  history  and  political  science." 
That  there  is  place  for  such  a  magazine  carried  out  on 
such  lines,  no  one  will  deny  ;  nor  does  the  present  num- 
ber give  place  for  any  charge  of  inconsistency. 

A  department  of  signed  book  reviews  seems  to  show 
careful  and  honest  presentation  and  criticism,  and  printers 
and  publishers,  too,  have  not  failed  in  their  part  toward 
making  the  magazine  a  success. 


THE   CHARITIES   REVIEW. 

WILLIAM  H.  Mcelroy,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
contributes  the  opening  paper  to  the  Charities 
Revieiv  on  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  shows  himself  not 
last  in  the  retinue  of  admirers  who  bring  to  Mr.  Hale  the 
praise  he  has  so  thoroughly  deserved. 

Says  Mr.  McElroy:  "  The  foremost  of  the  four  mottoes 
with  which  his  name  must  ever  be  identified  is  '  Look  up 
and  not  dov^oi.'  He  ha^  steadily  looked  up,  finding  celes- 
tial inspiration,  we  may  be  sure,  is  so  doing.  He  has  lived 
for  the  good  that  he  can  do.  It  would  be  dififtcult  to 
mention  a  worthy  cause,  popular  or  unpopular,  to  which 
he  has  not  lent  a  hand  ;  or  a  wrong,  however  firmly 
entrenched,  which  has  not  recognized  in  him  an  implac- 
able foe.  He  has  lived  for  the  future  in  the  distance — 
'  they  that  say  (and  do)  such  tilings  declare  plainly  that 
they  seek  a  country.'  ....  He  is  seventy  years  old, 
or  to  use  the  more  accurate  phrase  of  his  friend,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  '  Seventy  years  young.'  The  fount 
which  poor  Ponce  de  Leon  vainly  sought.  Hale  found." 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hale  is  yie  frontispiece  of  the  magazine. 
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Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  argues  for  his 
pet  reform  of  "  Postal  Savings  Depositories."  He  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  the  projected  institutions  and  shovps  con- 
clusively that  they  are  needed  to  supplement  the  State 
and  private  savings  banks. 

The  remaining  contributed  papers  to  this  good  number 
are  Prof.  John  J.  McCook's  discussion  of  "  Some  Phases  of 
the  Tramp  Problem,"  and  an  article  on  "  Day  Nm-series," 
by  E.  Carlyle. 

THE   NEW   WORLD. 

THE  second  number  of  this  quarterly,  bearing  date  of 
June,  quite  confirms  the  impression  made  so 
strongly  by  the  fu-st  issue— that  it  is  a  most  important 
addition  to  serious  periodical  discussion,  and  that  it  is  a 
broad,  a  scholarly  and  well-edited  magazine.  In  the 
number  at  hand  appear  articles  from  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Maurice  Bloomfleld,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ;  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  and  other  noted  thinkers 
and  scholars.  There  is  so  much  in  the  New  World  that 
we  cannot  make  a  pretense  of  reviewing  it. 

We  notice  that  the  subject  of  religious  evolution,  or 
rather  the  evolution  of  religion,  begun  so  brilliantly  in  the 
first  number  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  is  followed  up  this 
month  by  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  Boston,  who  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  this  paragraph  :  "  In  the  days  to 
come,  as  we  recognize  that  each  new  truth  is  a  new  word 
of  God,  religious  progress  will  be  a  duty  and  not  a  crime. 
To  find  out  more  and  more  of  the  vital  laws  of  God,  in 
nature,  in  government,  in  society,  in  industry,  in  the 
body,  heart,  mind  and  soul — this  will  be  the  one  gi'eat  en- 
deavor. To  know  and  obey  will  be  found  the  one  good. 
So  it  will  be  seen  ever  more  and  more  clearly  that  the 
religious  search  is  the  search  for  the  secret  of  life.  As 
they  discover  this  secret  men  shall  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
xeUgious  spirit  of  the  age  in  his  article  entitled  "  The 


Next  Step  in  Christianity."  "  The  leadership  of  science 
and  art,"  he  says,  "  is  already  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  broken  ^vith  organized  Christianity. 
They  are  the  giiides  and  pioneers  in  political  and  social 
reforms.  They  are  a  large  minority — promising  soon  to 
be  a  majority — in  the  management  of  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions.  They  are  the  professors  in  col- 
leges and  the  teachers  in  normal  schools.  They  are  kind 
husbands,  faithful  wives,  good  sons,  daughters,  friends. 
What  is  their  relation  to  Christianity  ? 

"  The  answer  is.  They  are  Christians  in  fact ;  but  they 
are  waiting  for  Christianity  to  pass  into  the  new  phase 
which  will  include  them  in  form." 


THE   ASIATIC   QUARTERLY. 

THE  Asiatic  Qvarterly  is  now  becoming  an  illustrated 
journal, which  still  further  diversifies  its  very  varied 
contents.  Those  who  wish  to  see  what  a  Turk  can  say  as 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire during  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan,  will  find  it  in 
the  article  of  Ibrahim  Hakki  Bey.  By  far  the  most  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  magazine  is  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner's  account 
of  the  legends,  songs  and  customs  of  Dardistan.  These 
old  legends  and  fairy  stories  are  always  enjoyable,  wher- 
ever they  come  from,  far  or  near.  There  is  a  very  cmious 
article  by  Pundit  Janardhan,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  present  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of 
disease  by  microbes  has  long  been  known  to  the  East,  and 
he  illustrates  this  by  extracts  from  Sanscrit  medical  works. 
There  is  a  long  account  given  of  some  200  artificial  caves 
in  Japan.  They  were  first  made  use  of  as  dwellings  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  afterward  were  used  as 
burial  places.  Mr.  C.  D.  CoUett  suggests  that  the  best 
way  of  settling  the  Newfoimdland  difficulty  would  be  for 
England  to  give  bounties  pro  tern,  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishers.  There  is  a  paper  on  Dr.  Schhemann,  and  Miss  L. 
N.  Badenoch  has  a  paper  on  Hawaii. 


THE   FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE   NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

THE  two  numbers  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  May  are 
not  of  any  special  interest.  No  less  than  four  arti- 
cles deal  with  the  relations  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  one  by  M.  Francois  de  Mahy,  headed  "Un  Pende 
PoUtique  M^tropolitaine  k  propos  de  Pohtique  Coloniale  " 
is  very  curious.  M.  de  Mahy  accuses  the  French  Protest- 
ants of  co-operating  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  undermining  Russian  influence,  and  drawing 
France  nolentim  volentim  into  the  orbit  of  the  "two 
great  Liberal  Teutonic  powers ! "  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  active  evangelistic  or  philanthropic  work  car- 
ried on  by  French  Protestantism  could  subsist  without 
foreign — and  more  especially  English  help;  but  in  this 
"international  methodism,"  as  he  calls  it,  M.  de  Mahy 
sees  a  graver  danger  to  France.  "  If  I  were  in  a  position 
to  give  them  (the  'methodist  leaders')  a  piece  of  advice," 
lie  says,  "I  would  say  to  them,  with  Joad :  'Rompez, 
rompez  tout  pacte  avec  I'impi^t^ ! ' 

"The  impiety  would  in  this  case  be  the  persistence  in 
a  policy  which  leaves  the  French  coast  insufficiently  de- 
fended. It  would  be  in  not  leaving  the  nation  full,  entire, 
and  absolute  liberty  to  choose  its  own  alliances.  In  con- 
tinuing to  favor  English  colonial  expansion  and  fetter  our 
own.  In  not  treating  fully,  absolutely  and  unmistakably 
the  ties  and  traditions,  practices  and  customs,  which  con- 


nect our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  with  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  attending  meetings  at  the  H6tel 
du  Louvre,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Anglo- 
Hova  agents  against  France,  with  regard  to  Madagascar ;  in 
joining  international  committees  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  German  agents 
against  a  friendly  power.  The  unpardonable  iniquity 
lies  in  espousing  the  cause  of  these  Germans  against 
any  person  or  nation,  and  of  these  Hovas  against  France." 
M.  Funck-Brentano's  article,  "  La  Ville  du  Meuble," 
deals  with  that  particular, aspect  of  the  labor  question 
presented  by  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  More  interesting  are  M.  Edouard  Shure's  paper 
on  "  The  Popular  Poetry  of  Brittany,"  and  M.  Maurice 
Fleury's  on  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Salpetrifere  " — though 
the  latter  contains  nothing  particularly  new  in  its 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  hallucination 
and  hypnotic  suggestion.  M.  Fleury  strongly  objects  to 
the  lectures  at  the  Salp^trifere  being  thrown  open  to  the 
public  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  the  numerous 
persons  who  have  asked  for  admission  that  they  would 
probably  be  disappointed,  if  they  expected  anything 
sensational.  The  experiments  by  which  most  is  learned 
produce  results  of  a  comparatively  simple  nature.  Be- 
sides, the  proceeding  is  open  to  two  objections  :  first,  the 
moral  wrong  of  taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  poor 
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patients,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibition  of  them  which 
can  benefit  no  one  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  spectacle  of 
hysteria  is  by  no  means  an  innocuous  one. 

M.  Henri  Chantaurin  gives  the  first  installment  of  his 
notes  on  the  "  Salon  of  the  Champs-Elys^es."  and  M.  Fritz 
Zepehn  contributes  an  article  on  the  Golden  Wedding 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark.  It  contains  rather 
an  interesting  statement  of  the  little  state's  position  in 
European  politics,  and  leads  up  to  the  inevitable  moral  of 
the  Hercules'  choice  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
alliances.  The  fonner,  of  course,  includes  France — always 
Denmark's  friend,  which  Germany  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be. 

M.  J.  Ajnni  reviews,  in  a  careful  study,  the  pessimistic 
novels  ("  Antona  de  la  Casemi,"  "  Le  Nomini  Perraux," 
"  L'Opiiim,"  etc.)  of  M.  Paul  Bounitain. 

The  fiction  of  the  Xouvelle  is  not  very  attractive  this 
month.  M.  Jules  Case  concludes  his  slow-moving,  mi- 
nutely introspective,  and  very  gloomy  story  of  "  Les  Pro- 
messis."  M.  Leon  Daudet  begins  one  called  "  Haeres,"  in 
which  the  people  appear  to  have  no  surnames  (except 
I'Abbe  Judin) ,  and  are  generally  vague  as  to  their  identity, 
character,  position,  and  everj'thing  else — again  excepting 
the  good  priest  aforesaid.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  the 
story  by  a  first  installment,  but  that,at  any  rate,  is  rather 
formless,  and  disappears  in  a  cloud  of  nature  descriptions 
and  analysis  of  feeling.  There  is  one  touching  short  story 
in  the  number  for  May  1,  "  Le  Bouvice  des  Dombes,"  by 
George  de  Lj-s — but  even  that  is  not  up  to  the  best  level 
of  French  hterature  of  this  kind. 


THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May  1  opens  with  a 
singularly  fresh  and  powerful  study  of  life  in  the 
limestone  causses  of  the  Aveyron  and  Lozfere  by  M.  Emile 
Pouvillon.  His  story,  "  Les  Antibel "  (concluded  in  the 
mid-May  number),  is  cast  in  a  peculiar,  semi-di'amatic 
form,  the  speeches  being  headed  as  in  a  play,  and  the  con- 
necting narrative  and  local  description  cast  into  the  shape 
of  immensely  lengthened  stage  directions.  The  merits  of 
this  form  of  art  may  be  open  to  discussion  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  lends  itself  to 
strangely  vivid  and  concentrated  effects.  The  story  is  a 
tragedy  of  common  life,  that  has  somehow,  in  the  telling, 
caught  an  echo  of  the  impressiveness  of  a  Greek  drama. 

M.  Charles  de  Contouly's  third  article  on  South  Africa 
and  M.  Deltour's  paper  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
at  Paris  are  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse  contributes  the  third  of  his  papers 
on  "Frederick  the  Great  before  his  Accession."  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  infoi-mation  relating  to  the  Crown 
Prince's  opinions  on  religion  and  philosophy,  as  revealed 
in  his  familiar  correspondence.  The  following  is  only  one 
of  many  passages  worth  quoting:  "Again,  and  more 
especially,  he  tells  us  that  he  loves  humanity.  Yes  !  but 
how  much  easier  that  is  than  to  love  men.  And,  more- 
over, this  lover  of  humanity  rather  disconcerts  us  by  his 
declamations  on  the  idiocy  and  wickedness  of  men — for 
this  young  prince  is  bitterly  severe  on  us,  poor  flock  that 
we  are.  Is  Frederick's  humanity  then  hypocrisy  ?  No, 
surely.  He  finds  within  him.self  a  certain  feeling  for 
human  dignity,  he  has  respect  for  intellect,  a  passion  for 
knowledge— these,  too,  are  humanity.  In  seeking  employ- 
ment for  his  genius  he  finds  no  nobler  one— as,  in  fact, 
there  is  none — than  that  of  feeding,  as  best  he  can,  the 
sheep  whose  shepherd  he  was  bom,  of  lessening  the  bur- 
den of  their  miseries  and  their  superstitions.  Only — is 
not  increasing  the  value  of  his  stock  a  good  pastoral  cal- 
culation ?  The  Immanity  of  these  eighteenth-century 
princes  requires  of  them  no  sacrifice,  no  renunciation  of 


them.selves  ;  it  is  an  instrumentum  regni,  or,  if  you  like» 
a  method  of  government ;  it  is  intellectual  rather  than, 
sensitive,  belonging  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart ;  it 
is  a  very  cold  humanity,  which  can  be  practiced  without, 
any  necessity  for  being  compassionate,  tender  a«d  humane. 
Let  us,  then,  leave  these  adjectives  aside,  and  simply  say 
that  Frederick  was  a  sage." 

M.  G.  Valbert  writes  a  soiid  historical  article,  taking  as 
his  text  the  recently  published  coiTespondence  of  Carl 
Friedrich,  Markgraf  of  Baden,  vrith  Dupont  de  Nemours 
and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau— the  crabbed  old  "Friend 
of  Man."  He  wanted  these  two  philosophers  to  help  him 
manage  his  realm.  The  letters  embrace  all  subjects, 
from  farming  to  popular  festivals.  The  latter  were  a 
strong  point  of  Dupont's,  and  he  wished  to  have  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  on  a  fixed  annual  holiday.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  is  too  good  not  to 
quote,  though  it  loses  in  the  transfer  the  peculiar  senti- 
mental solemnity  which  makes  it  so  irresistible  in  French. 
"  The  girls  to  be  married  on  this  great  day  should  all  be 
clad  in  white  linen,  with  pink  ribbons.  All  these  young- 
hearts  are  beating— all  these  beautiful  cheeks  colored  with 
the  hveliest  crimson.  They  would  be  unable  to  keep  their 
ranks,  unless  each  one  had  her  mother  beside  her  to  sup- 
port her  steps,  and,  at  certain  intervals,  an  old  man  tO' 
regulate  the  march  of  the  column.  The  charming  bat- 
talion deploys  to  the  right  of  the  square,  and  the  band 
heralds  its  arrival  by  the  liveliest  strains.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  lovers  whose  tender  affection  is  to  be  crowned 
on  this  solemn  day.  The  Prince  addresses  them,  in  a 
simple,  pathetic,  and  noble  discourse.  Each  one  of  them, 
by  way  of  answer,  while  having  his  right  hand  on  his 
musket  (resting  the  butt  on  the  ground)  passes  his  left 
arm  around  his  betrothed,  and  gives  her  a  kiss  on  the 
cheek."  It  is  not  stated  what  amount  of  drill  was  neces- 
sary to  get  through  the  above  manoeuvre  in  a  satisfactory 
and  effective  manner.  Dupont's  letters  to  the  Prince  are, 
moreover,  valuable  from  a  historical  point  of  view— throw- 
ing new  light,  in  particular,  on  several  points  connected 
with  the  fall  of  Turgot. 

For  the  mid-May  number,  M.  Taine,  in  opening  a  series- 
of  articles  on  "The  Reconstruction  of  France  in  1800," 
treats  of  educational  institutions  founded  by  Napoleon, 
"  in  whose  hands,"  he  says,  "  the  school  became  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  barracks."  His  educational  ideas  were 
part  of  his  military  system,  and  a  favorite  plan  of  his  was 
the  classification  of  every  male  creature  in  France  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  so  that  none  should  escape — 
even  poor  fat  M.  Cambacerfes,  the  least  martial  of  men.. 
"We  must,"  said  the  Emperor,  "have  Cambac^r^s  here, 
in  a  position  to  take  up  his  gun  if  necessary.  .  .  .  Then 
we  shall  have  a  nation  built  with  lime  and  sand,  capable 
of  defying  centuries  and  men."  The  plan  was  not  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Council  of  State,  whose  members  had 
no  wish  to  be  classified  and  ordered  off  on  active  service. 
The  whole  article  is  valuable,  like  all  M.  Taine's,  but  some- 
what heavy. 

There  is  a  slight  pathetic  sketch  by  Ouida— whether  a 
translation  from  the  English  or  an  original  contribution 
in  French  there  is  nothing  to  show — of  an  Italian  peasant 
woman  walking  twenty  miles  to  meet  her  son,  whose 
regiment  is  passing,  and  finding  him  dead — worn  out  by  a 
forced  march  on  a  hot  day.  Under  the  title  of  "  The 
Testament  of  Silvanus,"  the  Vicomte  de  Vogfle  has  en- 
deavored to  trace,  in  fragments  of  an  imaginary  auto- 
biography, the  influence  of  Christianity  on  a  mind  trained 
in  the  Greek  philosophy  of  the  first  century.  It  is  a  deli- 
catfi  introspective  piece  of  work,  not  wM  adapted  for 
summary  or  quotation.  M.  E.  Marin  la  Mislor's  article 
on  the  Australian  colonies  is  noticed  more  fully  elsewhere. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Albemarle . — June. 

The  Soul  in  Nature.    Lewis  Morri-;. 

Argosy. — June. 

In  a  London  Square.     Marion  Meteyard. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — June. 

Nuremberg.     Julia  C.  E.  Dorr. 
"  Have  I  Not  Learned  to  Live  Without  Thee 
Yet  y "    Louise  C.  Moulton. 

California  Illustrated  Magazine. — June. 

Unforgotten  Love.    Pauline  Bryant. 
Brunhilde.     Frank  Norris. 
Haunted.    Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
Hope.     Nestor  A.  Young. 

Catholic  World.— June. 

Forgiven.     Alice  Van  Cleve. 

Leo  XIII.     Francis  Lavelle. 

At  the  Church  Door.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 

Century. — June. 

Nature.     W.  P.  Foster. 

The  Fight  of  the  Armstrong     J.  J.  Roche. 

The  Atlantic  Steamship.    T.  M.  Coan. 

Chautauquan. — June. 

To  Adonais.    H.  T.  Sudduth. 

Cosmopolitan. — June. 

Marriage.     Marion  Wilcox. 

For  a  Birthday.     (Illus.)    J.  R.  Lowell. 

A  Woodland  Mood.    (Illus.)    M.  Thompson. 

Mystery.    ArnfiUe  Rives. 

Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. — June. 

The  Gift.     Sophie  M.  Almon  Hensley. 
Triumph.     Goodridge  Bliss  Roberts. 

English  Illustrated. — June. 

A  Pageant  of  Thames  Poets.    E.  J.  Milliken. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — June. 

Eylau  Cemetery.    C.  E.  Meetkerk. 

Good  Words. — June. 

On  the  Garden  Terrace.     S.  Reid. 
Irish    Peasant's    Soliloquy.       Marquis    of 
Lome. 

Home  Maker. — June. 

June  Roses.     E.  H.  Chase. 

Yesterday.     Mary  H.  Krout. 

In  My  Garden.    Mrs.  S.  H.  Guider. 

Harper's  Magazine. — June. 

On  Cremation.     George  Horton. 

My  Sweethcai-t's  Face.    John  Allan  Wyeth. 

Sleep.    Archibald  Lampman. 

Irish  Monthly. — June. 
The  Rose  and  the  Wind. 

Leisure  Hour. — June. 

Watching  the  Doves.    Francis  Wynne. 

Lippincott. — June. 

Being  His  Mother.    J.  W.  Riley. 

At  Dead  of  Night.    Carrie  B.  Morgan. 

Concentration.    Ella  W.  Wilcox. 

Longman's. — June. 

The  Evening  Primrose.     Miss  Layard. 
Charlie's  Men.    Andrew  Lang. 

Munsey's   Magazine. — June. 

The  Koses  of  .Tune.    Douglas  Hemingway, 
The  Evening  Tryst.    Joei  Benton. 

National  Review.— June. 
The  Fallen  Elm.    Austin  Dohson. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

GEORGE  HORTON  contributes  to  Harper's  for  June  a  sonnet  with 
the  some wr hat  novel  title  "On  Creation,"  and  the  rather  uncanny 
fascination  of  the  lines  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  subject : 

"  It  matters  little  to  the  winged  sprite 
That  flits  and  flits  the  clustered  stars  among 
WTiat  fate  befell  the  useless  vestm-e  flung 
So  sadly  earthward  at  the  time  of  flight. 
Eyes  dazzled  by  a  sudden  flood  of  light 
Cannot  look  into  darkness  ;  hjinns  are  sung 
In  vain  for  spirit  ears,  on  which  has  rung 
God's  pei'fect  music,  heard  at  last  aright. 
Yet  for  this  worn-out  garment  seems  more  fit 
Than  beak  of  Parsee  bird,  or  wormy  shroud, 
Or  giinning  ages  in  Egyptian  pit, 
A  chant  of  meiTy  fire  tongues  singing  loud, 
WTaile  deft  flame  fingers  shall  unravel  it, 
And  slim  wind  fingers  weave  it  into  cloud." 


Mr.  W.  P.  Foster,  in  the  June  Centm-y,  has  a'  poem  on  "  Nature,"  from 
which  we  quote  the  last  three  verses  : 

There  is  an  undertone  in  everything 

That  comforts  and  uplifts ; 

A  light  that  never  shifts 
Shines  out  of  touch  on  the  horizon  ring. 

I  know,  behind  yon  mountain's  gloomy  sides, 

There's  something  waitfe  for  me 

That  I  may  never  see — 
Some  love-Uiumined  face,  some  stretched  hand  hides. 

Some  spirit,  something  earth  would  half  disclose, 

Half  hide,  invites  the  soul 

Unto  some  hidden  goal, 
"Which  may  be  death,  or  larger  life — who  knows  ? 


In  the  English  lllvsfraied  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  E.  J.  Milliken  has  a 
poem  of  some  length,  entitled  "  A  Pageant  of  Thames's  Poets."  Taking  as 
his  text  that  Shelley  delighted  to  glide  along  in  his  boat  upon  the  Thames 
when  the  fit  of  poetry  was  upon  him,  Mr.  Milliken  says  : 

But  Thames  hath  many  another  winding  haunted 
By  memories  of  the  wandering  sons  of  song. 

And  many  another  nook  is  ground  enchanted. 
Its  wooded  slopes  and  devious  shores  along. 

Chaucer  at  Donnington  !    The  Kennett  sounded 

On  Geoffrey's  ear  five  hundred  years  ago. 
And  there,  b}-  Thames's  sylvan  scenes  surrounded, 

The  cheerful  bard  forgot  the  courtier's  woe. 

And  gentle  Spenser  oftentimes  would  wander 
In  his  great  day  "by  Thames's  lovely  side." 

None  sang  its  sweetness  with  effusion  fonder, 
None  limned  its  beauties  with  more  lo'vdng  pride. 

Among  the  other  poets  who  are  associated  with  the  poem  are  Milton, 
Denham,  Cowley,  Pope,  Thomson,  Collins,  Wordsworth,  flood,  Cumnor, 
Taylor,  Phineas,  Fletcher  and  Coleridge. 


Julia  C.  R.  Doit,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  has  a  pleasant  poem 
on  Nuremberg,  one  stanza  of  which  mns  as  follows  : 

Oh,  the  charm  of  each  haunted  street, 
Ways  where  Beauty  and  Duty  meet — 
Sculptured  miracles  soaring  free 
In  temple  and  mart  for  all  to  see. 

Wherever  the  Mght  falls,  Nuremberg  ! 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  the  National  Review,  has  a  long  and  beautiful  poem 
upon  "  The  Fallen  Elm,"  in  which  he  begins  by  lamenting  the  fall  of  his 
mountain,  but  after  he  had  finished  his  lament  a  voice  in  the  branches 
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speaks  and  bids  the  poet  "Pity  me  not.  I  am  alive  still,  "  and  then  the 
•elm  explains  the  innumerable  joys  that  are  still  in  store  for  it  when  used 
in  the  service  of  man. 

I  shall  listen,  hushed,  to  the  stars  at  night, 

Shall  abide  betwixt  earth  and  sky  ; 
While  one  lives  and  works  at  a  lotty  height. 

One  may  change,  but  one  does  not  die. 

The  most  curious  fancy  is  that  in  which  the  elm  contemplates  its  con- 
version into  a  desk  for  a  lame  clerk  in  the  church,  when  it  will  hear  the 
•choir,  smile  at  the  bride,  listen  to  tlie  chiistenings,  and  assist  at  the 
fimerals,  for,  says  the  elm— 

'Twas  a  cheery  and  wild-wood  life  I  led, 

But  as  pagan  as  bird  or  beast  ; 
For  I  never  was  chi'istencd,  or  churched,  or  wed, 

Or  tithed  by  the  village  priest. 


ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

THE  first  article  in  the  June  Harjier's  is  an  elaborate  one  by  Charles 
Waldstein,  in  which  he  tries  to  establish  the  significance  of  the  recently 
I'ecovered  bas-relief  from  the  Acropolis,  which  represents  Athene  leaning 
on  her  lance,  with  eyes  cast  down,  before  a  pillar  or  slab.  The  motive  of 
the  figure  is  a  debated  one  in  the  archaeological  camp,  but  Mr.  Waldstein 
thinks  it  clear  that  the  relief  played  an  important  feature  in  the  burial  of 
the  Greek  dead,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  funeral  paraphernalia,  and  that 
the  names  of  those  who  had  died  bravely  in  battle  were  engi'aved  on  the 
slab.  "  Of  all  the  uses  to  which  our  relief  could  be  put  from  its  mere  shape 
and  fonn,  this  is  the  most  probable,  in  fact  the  only  one  I  can  conceive  of; 
and  from  its  nature  and  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  subject  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  the  most  likely  destination  of  this  work  :  to  have  headed  an 
inscription  containing  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  which 
record  was  placed  in  some  public  spot  in  Athens,  or  on  the  Acropolis. 
Our  Athene-Nike  would  then  be  standing  in  the  attitude  of  mourning, 
with  reversed  spear,  gazing  down  upon  the  tombstone  which  surmounts 
the  grave  of  her  brave  sons." 

So  that  the  relief  would  create  a  sympathetic  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  crowds  who  came  to  listen  to  the  funeral  orations  which  the  Greeks 
took  such  pride  in.  Mr.  Waldstein  goes  on  to  consider  and  quote  from 
Thucydides'  famous  oration  at  the  funeral  of  Pericles. 


The  New  England  Magazine  also  gives  first  place  to  an  article  on  art 
subjects— this  being  Lucy  Monroe's  jjaper  on  "Art  in  Chicago."  One  is 
astonished  at  the  I'apid  growth  of  interest  in  the  aesthetics  in  the  wonder- 
ful city  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
•since  the  earliest  gleam  of  an  interest  in  pictures,  in  18(54,  is  something 
extraordinary.  The  Ai-t  Institute,  which  has  had  a  strong  and  ■widely  dif- 
fused influence  on  the  community,  began  in  1873,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  constant  and  rapid  development.  "  But  this  record  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,"  says  this  writer,  after  tracing  the  individual  careers  of 
the  most  prominent  Chicago  artists,  "  will  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Chicago  which  will  finally  come  to  be  written.  The  growth 
that  I  have  chronicled  has  been  so  rapid  that  one  cannot  set  bounds  to  its 
future  strength.  Even  now,  though  the  city  dealers  are  slow  to  recognize 
it,  Eastern  importers  consider  Chicago  one  of  the  few  good  markets  for 
pictures  and  bring  their  finest  to  its  doors.  With  the  impetus  which  the 
Columbian  Exposition  will  give  to  all  activity  in  and  for  art,  added  to  her 
native  energy,  what  can  we  not  expect  of  tliis  young  and  vigorous  city  V 


Mrs.  Sargant  Florence  gives  in  the  June  Art  Amateur  some  good  advice 
to  art  students  who  are  making  or  are  about  to  make  their  sojourn  in 
Paris.  "Young  American  women  going  to  Paris  to  study,  without  ac- 
quaintances to  take  charge  of  them,  will  find  it  best  to  go  direct  to  some 
respectable  •  pension '  or  boarding  house  in  the  Latin  quarter.  There  are 
many  such,  in  which,  while  one  may  not  be  very  comfortable,  useful  ac- 
quaintances may  be  made  with  other  artists,  and  one  may  look  about  for 
better  quarters.  ...  As  soon  as  convenient,  however,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  hire  a  studio,  with  a  sleeping  room  attached  ;  or,  if  there  are  two 
young  women  together,  one  with  two  rooms  may  be  easily  found."  Mrs. 
Florence  cautions  one  to  be  careful  with  the  terms  of  the  lea.se,  and  advises 
the  policy  of  politeness  toward  one's  "concierge."  "A  studio  with  both 
.sleeping  rooms  and  .sitting  rooms  for  two  ladies  will  cost  from  GOO  to  1,(XX) 
francs  a  year.  Good  food  is  i-ather  expensive,  but  if  breakfast  and  lunch 
be  taken  at  home,  getting  .supplies  from  some  little  '  crfemerie '  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, expenses  can  be  kept  down  to  about  $400  or  l.'jfX)  a  year  each.  I 
sliould  prefer  to  send  a  son  to  Paris  rather  than  a  daughter  ;  but  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  want  of  respect  toward  girls  or  strangers." 


New  England  Magazine. — June. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray.    Zilella  Cocke. 
Apple  Blossoms.     Maud  Wyman. 
Broken  Measures.     Sai-ah  Knowles  Bolton. 
The  Human  Freedom  League.    A.  E.  Cross. 
Fallen  Love.     Phillij)  B.  Marston. 
Gone.    (Illus.)    J.  S.  Barrows. 
The  Poet's  Praise.    C.  E.  Markham. 
The  Czar's  Banquet.    Marie  Petrovsky. 

Overland   Monthly. — June. 

Flot.sam.     Ella  M.  Sexton. 

The  Gift  That  is  Kept.    Melbourne  Greene. 

Blades  of  Grain.    E.  N.  H. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— .June. 

The  Eeturn  of  the  Year.    A.  Lampman. 
The  Priceless  Pearl.    J.  W.  Chadwiuk. 
After  Sunset.    Graham  R .  Tomson. 

Sunday  Magazine. — June. 

The  Sculptor's  Statue  of  Christ.    J.  Fitz- 

hugh. 
A  Moorland  Sign-Post.     Eev.  B.  Waugh. 

Temple  Bar. — June. 

Ballade  of  the  Rectory  Roses.   A.  Cochrane. 
Life's  Night  Watch.    Maarten  Maartens. 

"Victorian. — June. 
Dead  Cities.    Wm.  Cowan. 

ART   TOPICS. 
Art  Journal.    June. 

Sir  John  Pender's  Art  Collection.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.    J.  F.  Boyes. 

In  C— P— Railia.    (Illus.)    N.  Garstin. 

Some  English  Shrines.  (Illus.)  V.  Black- 
burn. 

R.  Thorne  Waite.    (Illus.)    R.  Jop  Slade. 

The  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
(Illus.)    C.  Phillips. 

Century. — June. 

Carpaccio.    (Illus.)    W.  J.  Stilhnan. 

Chautauquan. — June. 

Bernard  Palissy.    (Illus.)    Mrs.  Corson. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.     June. 

Reproductions  of  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  hy 
G.  B.  Tiepolo:  "A  Flirtation,"  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Le  Prince,  etc. 

Cosmopolitan. — June. 

Modern  Life  and  the  Artistic  Sense.     CIllus.) 

Walter  Crane. 
Fashions  and   Counterfeits  of  Bric-a.-Brac. 

(Illus.)    Sarah  C.  Hewitt. 

Fortnightly  Review. — June. 

The  Royal  Academy.     George  Moore. 
The  Two  Salons.     Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell. 

Gentlemen's  Magazine. — June. 

About  a  Portrait  at  Windsor.    H.  W.  Wolff. 

Harper's. — June. 

Funeral  Orations  in  Stone  and  Wood.  Chas. 
Waldstein. 

Magazine  of  Art. — June. 

"  Circe."    Etching  after  J.  W.  Waterhouse. 
The  Royal  Academy,  1893.    (Illus.)    II. 
Scenic  Art.    (Illus.)    I.    Prof.  Herkomer. 
The  Pupil  of  the  Eye  as  a  Factor  in  Expi-es- 

sion.     Dr.  Sam  Wilks. 
Jules  Bastien-Lepage.    (Illus.)    C.  Phillijis. 
The  Mystery  of  Holbein's  "Ambassadors." 

(Illus.)    W.  F.  Dickes. 
Cracow   and   Its   Art   Treasures.     (Illus.) 

Helen  Zimmern. 

Monthly  Packet. — Juno. 

Latour  :  Artist,  Psychologist  and  Pastelist. 
Erme  Stuart. 

New  England  Magazine. — June. 

Art  in  Chicago.     Lucy  B.  Monroe. 

Nineteenth  Century. — Juno. 

Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.    Vernon  Lee. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

Spurgeon,  the  People's  Preacher.  By  the  Authors  of 
"The  Life  of  General  Gordon."  12mo,  pp.  337.  New 
York  :    A.  Lovell  &  Co.    $1. 

Popular  lives  of  Spurgeon  continue  to  appear  in  the  mar- 
ket. Tnis  latest  one  seems  to  have  some  fresh  and  original 
qualities  of  its  own. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  Poet  of  Freedom.  By  Wm.  Sloane 
Kennedy.  12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.     $1.50. 

This  entertaining  and  instructive  book  is  full  of  history, 
and  interspersed  with  quotations  from  the  poems  and  ballads 
of  Whittier.  The  author  has  done  his  best  to  show  that 
"Flood  "  Ireson  was  justly  tarred  and  feathered  for  abandon- 
ing the  shipwrecked  sailors,  that  Barbara  Fritchie  did  wave 
that  historic  flag,  that  Whittier's  story  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"Palatine"  is  true,  and  that  the  romantic  story  of  Harriet 
Livermore  is  truth  stranger  than  fiction.  The  book  tells  the 
full  story  of  the  part  played  by  Whittier  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  An  appendix  contains  a  reference  table  for  dates 
of  events  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  notes  on  rare  and 
early  editions  of  his  works,  and  a  general  index. 

The  Life    of   Benvenuto   Cellini.     By   John  Addington 

Symonds.      Octavo,    pp.    .514.      London  :      John   C. 

Nimmo.    9s. 

A  third  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  work.  Heretofore  no 
accurate  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  world-famous  auto- 
biography was  obtainable.  Cellini,  unscrupulous  and  a  mur- 
derer (of  whose  autobiogi-aphy  Horace  Walpole  says  :  "It  is 
more  amusing  than  any  novel  I  know  "),  was  born  in  Florence 
in  1.500,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary 
variety  and  adventure,  in  1571.  Self-revelation  is  carried  to 
the  extreme  in  this  volume  ;  Cellini  evidently  had  no  shame, 
and  consequently  his  work  is  invaluable  to  every  student  of 
character  as  it  is  to  every  student  of  sixteenth-century  Italy. 
Of  Mr.  Symond's  translation  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly,  while  his  introduction  is  a  very  valuable  critical 
essay  on  the  man  and  his  time. 

Leading  Women  of  the  Restoration.  By  Grace  Johnstone. 
Octavo,  pp.  221.    London  :    Digby  &  Long.    6s. 

Miss  Johnstone  writes  this  book  %vith  a  purpose.  She  de- 
sires to  show  that  amidst  the  almost  universal  corruption  of 
the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.  there  were  women  who  remained 
modest,  unselfish  and  religious.  The  women  selected  are 
Ladies  Eussell,  Warwick  and  Maynard,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Mrs.  Godolphin.    In  each  case  a  portrait  is  given. 


HISTORY. 

Church  and  State  in  Maryland.  By  George  Petrie,  Ph.D. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  .50.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.     .50  cents. 

Mr.  Petrie,  who  is  now  Professor  of  History  in  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  has  prepared  this  study  of  hurch 
and  State  in  Maryland  from  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in 
1631  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  colony  in  1692,  the  study  being  prepared  as  a  thesis  for 
the  degree  "of  Ph.D.  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  valuable  piece  of  work  based  upon  a  close  study 
of  early  records. 

Some  Lies  and  Errors  of  History.    By  Reuben  Parsons, 

D.D.     12mo,  pp.  334.     Notre  Dame,  Ind. :    The  "  Ave 

Maria"  Office. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  writes  a  series  of  readable  essays 
unon  a  number  of  historical  topics,  in  which  he  controverts 
e-rtain  received  views  and  opinions  He  writes  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  refutes  certain  historical  state- 
ments which  he  deems  unjust  to  his  church. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM    AND    BELLES-LETTRES. 

Francis  Bacon,  Poet,  Prophet,  Philosopher,  versus  Phan 

torn  Captain  Shakespeare,  the  Rosicrucian  Mask.     By 

W.  F.  C.  Wigston.    Octavo,  pp.  482.    Chicago  :  F.  J. 

Schulte  &  Co.    $2. 

The  enterprising  Chicago  publishers,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Schulte 
&  Co.,  are  the  American  publishers  of  Mr.  Wigston's  very 
formidable  and  really  scholarly  book  written  in  defense  of 
the  theory  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Works  we  commonly 
attribute  to  William  Shakespeare.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Ignatius  Donnelly.  Our  surprise  expressed  last  month  tends 
to  increase  when  we  reflect  that  these  Chicago  publishers  are 
giving  to  the  world  the  new  epics  of  the  poet  who  claims  to 
be  the  reincarnation  of  William  Shakespeare.  Our  friends, 
the  Chicago  publishers,  will  be  compelled  by  and  by  to  take 
sides. 

Shadows  of  the  Stage.    By  William  Winter.    32mo,  pp. 

397    New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co.  75  cents. 

Last  month  we  mentioned  the  charming  little  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Winter's  essays  upon  England  had  just  appeared 
in  revised  form.  This  month  there  comes  to  hand  as  a  dainty 
companion  volume  Mr.  Winter's  "Shadows  of  the  Stage," 
containing  twenty-eight  brief  papers.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Winter  has  been  bef  oi-e  the  American  public  as  a  "dramatic 
critic,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  deemed  our  most  ac- 
ceptable and  distinguished  writer  upon  these  topics.  His 
work  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is  widely  familiar,  and  these 
papers  are  selected  from  hundreds  that  have  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  fi-om  his  pen.  They  are  upon  the  most  distin- 
guished actors  and  actresses  of  our  day.  To  show  how  cur- 
rent some  of  these  essays  are  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  upon  Lord  Tennyson's  new  play 
"  The  Foresters  "  and  its  presentation  in  New  York. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  William  Clarke,  M. A.  With  a  Por- 
trait. 16mo,  pp.  133.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
90  cents. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Dilettante  Library,"  on  the 
Poet  Whitman,  is  written  as  an  exposition  rather  than  as  a 
criticism  of  his  works.  The  first  chapter  seeks  to  portray  his 
personality  and  to  set  forth  the  varied  influences  which 
molded  his  life.  Then  follow  chapters  on  his  relations  to  and 
message  for  America,  his  art,  his  belief  about  the  natiire  of 
democracy,  and  his  ultimate  spiritual  creed.  A  ^reat  deal  of 
information  about  the  poet  is  condensed  in  this  little  volume. 

Letters  on  Literature.    By  Andrew  Lang.    New  Edition, 

Svo,  pp.  182.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1. 

In  Mr.  Lang's  volume  the  two  letters  on  Modern  Poetry 
are  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  avei-age  reader  can  follow  the 
author  through  his  eulogies  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Brydges. 
Those  on  Longfellow,  Fielding,  Richardson  Cthis  last  by  Mrs. 
Lang),  and  Book  Hunting,  too,  the  ordinary  reader  will  be 
able  to  appreciate.  But  the  other  letters — on  Reynolds.  Vir- 
gil, "  Aticassin  and  Nicolette,"Plotinus,  Lucretius,  and  Gerard 
de  Nerval— are  too  allusive  in  style,  too  informed  in  knowl- 
edge, for  the  saunterer  in  letters. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  George 
Birkbeck  Hill.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  423-176.  Oxford  : 
The  Clarendon  Press.    28s. 

Dr.  Hill,  whose  excellent  edition  of  Boswell's  "Life." 
earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
eighteenth  century  life  and  literature,  has  been  able  to  in- 
clude in  this  collection  nearly  a  hundred  hitherto  unpublished 
letters,  besides  others  which  have  only  appeared  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  letter  from 
Johnson  to  his  wife,  the  only  one  known  to  exist,  and  which 
is  here  printed  in  fac-simile  ;  but  to  those  who  know  Dr. 
Johnson  nearly  all  will  prove  interesting,  for.  as  Dr.  Hill  says, 
"  he  displays  in  his  letters  a  playfulness  and  hghtness  of  touch 
which  will  surprise  those  who  know  him  only  by  his  formal 
writings."  For  Dr.  Hill's  share— no  inconsiderable  one— of 
the  volumes  we  have  nothing  but  prai.se    His  research  and 
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energy  have  unearthed  many  letters  which  would  otherwise 
have  disappeared  forever,  and  have  made  clear  many  doubt- 
ful points. 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS.  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 
Social  Science  Library.     Edited  by  \V.  D.  P.  Bliss.     Pub- 
lished Monthly.     New  York  :  The  Humboldt  Piiblish- 
ing  Company.    Yearly,  $2. .50  ;  monthly,  2.5  cents. 

The  Humboldt  Library  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
uniformly  high  character  of  its  publications,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  in  the  direction  of  the  nature  of  physical 
sciences.  Its  series  in  the  field  of  social  science  fully  sustains 
its  reputation  for  excellence.  The  series  began  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  ago  with  a  skillfully  abridged  edition  of  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers'  '"Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  one  of 
this  generation's  classical  works  of  economic  inquiry.  Next 
there  appeared  a  collection  of  John  Stuart  Mills'  writings 
upon  socialism,  with  some  of  the  chapters  upon  the  Progress 
of  Democracy,  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women,  and  other 
mooted  questions  of  politics  or  society.  Numbers  three  and 
four  are  given  to  selections  from  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  bearing  upon  economic  and  social  questions,  the  com- 
pilation being  well  entitled  "Socialism  and  Unsocialism." 
Mr.  William  Morris,  the  poet  and  artist,  is  becoming  even 
more  widely  known  as  an  advanced  socialistic  writer  and 
leader  than  as  the  high  priest  of  English  esthetics.  Number 
five  in  the  series  is  devoted  to  well-arranged  selections  from 
Mr.  Morris'  writings  upon  social  economics,  together  with  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris  himself  by  Mr.  Piaucis 
Watts  Lee.  Number  six  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  famous 
"Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism,"  a  volume  of  essays  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  of  London,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Fabian  Society.  The  Fabians  are  a  body  of 
scholarly  writers  and  thinkers,  who  stand  upon  an  advanced 
socialistic  platform.  These  essays  are  written  by  Mr.  Shaw 
himself,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  William  Clarke,  Mrs 
Annie  Besant.  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  and 
Mr.  Hubert  Bland.  This  edition  has  an  American  preface  by 
H.  G.  Wilshire.  Their  brilliancy  and  force  must  be  admitted 
whether  one  agrees  altogether  with  their  doctrines  or  not. 
The  next  number  in  the  series  is  entitled  "  The  Economics  of 
Herbert  Spencer,"  by  W.  C.  Owen.  This  writer  has  gone 
carefully  through  the  printed  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  order 
to  analyze  and  cull  out  the  distinguished  philosopher's  views 
upon  legislation  and  social  economic  questions.  Mr.  W.  D.  T. 
Bliss  has  skillfully  arranged  for  us  a  little  volume  which  he 
entitles  "  The  Communism  of  John  Ruskin."  The  introduc- 
tion is  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  volume  contains  a 
number  of  economic  essays  by  the  great  English  master  of 
style.  The  last  book  that  has  appeared  thus  far  in  the  series 
is  entitled  "  Horace  Greeley  and  other  Pioneers  in  American 
Socialism."  It  is  by  Charles  Sotheran.  It  is  a  very  ingenious 
little  book  and  an  extremely  interesting  one.  It  does  full 
justice  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  socialistic  agita- 
tion of  the  present  time  to  the  Brook  Farm  and  Fouriorite 
phalansteries  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  was  so  deeply  interested  along  with  many  other 
young  men  who  afterward  attained  a  similar  eminence.  Mr. 
Sotheran  is  an  ardent  socialist,  who  is  also  a  brilliant  writer 
of  wide  information,  and  who  makes  his  exposition  of  what 
he  deems  the  essentially  socialistic  doctrines  of  Horace 
Greeley  a  very  interesting  essay. 

The  Letter  :    An  Epistle  by  a  Granger   to  a   Brother 

Granger.     By  Budd  Reeve,  Himself.     Paper,  8vo,  pp. 

100.     Fargo,  N.  D. :    Published  by  the  Author. 

The  Easterner  who  wants  to  know  at  first  hand  some  of 
the  views  that  have  free  course  and  are  glorified  upon  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  West  would  do  well  to  obtain  this  piece 
of  literature  promulgated  by  a  well-known  Dakota  granger, 
Budd  Reeve,  and  addressed,  as  he  says,  to  brother  grangers. 
It  discus.ses  a  great  variety  of  suVijects  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment, taxes,  the  tariff,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Voice  from  Sinai.    By  P.  W.  Fan-ar,  D.D.    Octavo, 
pp.  322.     New  York  :  F.  Whittaker.     $1..50. 

These  sermons  on  the  eternal  bases  of  the  moral  law  were, 
with  three  exceptions,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
November.  1M)1,  and  January,  IStCi.  The  exceptions  were 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxfoi-d.  at  St.  Mary's,  in 
1874  ;  and  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminater. 

Saintly  Workers.    By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.    Octavo,  pp. 

207.    London  :  MacMillan  &  Co.     3s.  6d. 

FMve  special  Lenten  lectures  or  sermons  are  included  in 
this  volume,  their  titles  being  "The  Martyrs,"  "The  Her- 
mits," "  The  Monks."  "  The  Early  Franciscans"  and  "  The  Mis- 
sionaries."   They  are    .simple    yet   eloquent   tributes  to  the 


saintly  lives  of  past  ideals  of  holiness.  While  calling  attention, 
to  the  lives  of  men  pre-eminent  for  goodness,  Archdeacon, 
Farrar  fails  not  to  warn  his  readers  of  their  intellectual  errors. 

Reaching  the  Masses  and  How  it  is  Done.  Octavo,  pp. 
460.  New  Haven  :  Christian  Workers  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies.   $1. 

The  Christian  Workers  Association  is  a  body  which,  in  a 
very  literal  and  practical  way,  is  undertaking  to  bring  prac- 
tical Christianity  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  masses  ot  our 
fellow-countrymen.  This  volume,  which  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fifth  convention  of  the  association,  is  full  of 
material  of  a  very  fresh  and  valuable  kind  bearing  upon  the 
problems  of  practical  Christian  work  among  the  people.      » 

A  Book  of  Prayer.    By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    Compiled. 

from  unpublished  notes  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  by 

T.  J.  Ellinwood.    32mo,  pp.  214.     New  Yoidi  :  Fords^ 

Howard  &  Hulbert.     $1. 

Mr.  Beecher  speaks  again  with  almost  startling  lif  elike- 
ness  in  this  little  volume,  prepared  from  the  notes  of  his. 
stenographer,  and  which  is  composed  almo.st  exclusively  of  Mr. 
Beecher 's  prayers,  principally  those  offered  by  him  at  his  Sun- 
day morning  services. 

Old  Wine  :  New  Bottles.     Some  Elementary  Doctrines  in 

Modern  Form.     By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.     16mo, 

pp.  34.     New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     3.5 

cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  four  sermons  delivered  during- 
Lent  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1892.  The  discourses  are  on  "  The 
Living  God,"  "  The  Holy  Trinity,"  "  What  is  Left  of  the  Bible," 
and  "The  Immortal  Life."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense,  sound  morality  and  lofty  spiritual  teaching  condensed 
in  the  book. 

Questions  of  Faith  and  Duty.     By  Anthony  W.  Thorold,, 

D.D.     Octavo,  pp.  3,55.     London  :  Isbister. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  believing  that  a  book  goes  fur- 
ther than  a  sonrou,  wrote  these  essays  during  the  enfoi'ced 
leisvire  of  the  Sundays  of  the  past  year.  They  deal  with  the 
Personal  Life,  the  Home,  Christ  Crucified,  Clu'ist  Risen,, 
Christ  Ascended,  the  Promise  of  the  Father,  "  Coming  Behind 
in  no  Gift,"  Sorrow,  Secret  Faults,  Service,  "Things  which 
Cannot  be  Moved,"  the  End. 


SCIENCE   AND    MEDICINE. 

Darwin  after  Darwin.    By  George  John  Romanes.    I.  The 

Darwinian  Theory.     12mo,  jip.  474.      Chicago  :    The 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     82. 

The  good  books  which  come  to  us  from  Chicago  ■  grow 
continually  more  numerous  in  ijropoi-tion  to  the  sum  total  of 
our  American  literai'y  output.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Chicago  publishers  have  in  hand  Mr.  Romanes'  very  impor- 
tant book  in  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  The  first 
volume,  now  in  hand,  deals  in  a  philosophical  way  with  all  that 
we  now  know,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  his 
feUow-workers,  of  the  systematic  science  of  natui-al  history. 
Mr.  Romanes  gives  us,  in  a  manner  not  too  techiiieal  or  dif- 
ficult for  the  intelligent  reader  who  has  never  previously  read 
a  line  about  Darwinism  or  natural  hi.story,  an  account  of  the 
classification  of  animal  life  and  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  species,  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  and  the  other  main  doctrines  of 
Darwinian  belief.  It  is  a  brilliantly  written  and,  of  course,  a. 
very  scholarly  and  valuable  work. 


FICTION. 

I  Saw  Three  Ships,  and  other  Winter's  Tales.     By  A.  T. 

Quiller  Coiich.     ("Q.")     13mo,  pp.  21W.     New  York  : 

Cassell  &  Co.     75  cents. 

When  "Dead  Man's  Rock"  and,  later,  "Troy  Town" 
were  first  published,  the  critics,  while  praising  the  substance, 
lamented  the  fact  that  Mr.  (>)ucli  had  not  yet  found  a  style  of 
his  own.  This  fault  may  also  be  found  with  "  I  Saw  Three 
Sliips,"  which  appeared  in  a  Christmas  number  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and,  consequently,  does  not  share  the  style  which 
he  has  found  in  the  la-st  two  years.  It  might  have  1)een  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  Ijouis  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  iii 
collaboration— the  first  portion  is  exactly  in  Mr.  Hardy's  vein, 
as  are  many  of  the  characters  and  subsecpient  scenes ;   while 
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.the  plot  and  the  stranger  —  a  disagreeably  melodramatic 
character— might  well  have  come  from  Mr.  Stevenson.  The 
'Other  four  stories  are  shorter,  but.  like  all  Mr.  Couch  writes, 
tthey  have  an'interest  and  distinction. 


MR.   A,   T.   QUILLER  COUCH. 


3-ife  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleb;^     By  Charles 

Dickens.    12mo,  pp.  828.    New  York  :    Macmillan  & 

Co.    U. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Mes.srs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  a  reprint 
•of  the  first  edition,  with  the  original  illustrations,  thirty-nine 
in  number,  and  an.  introduction,  biographical  and  bibliograph- 
ical, by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger. 

"The  Story  of  Dick.    By  Gambler  Parry.    12mo,  pp.  237. 

New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    fl. 

Without  exactly  intending  to  be  unkind,  Mrs.  Yelf— a 
.•somewhat  milder  edition  of  Hannah  Grieve— resented  the 
coming  of  her  brother-in-law's  ten-year-old  soldier -like  child 
to  her  nouse,  fearing  that  he  would  influence  her  own  little 
.son,  whom  she  coddled  and  spoilt.  In  some  respects  the  story 
reminds  us  of  "Tim,"  but  it  is  far  happier  and  quite  as  pa- 
thetic. Dick,  himself,  is  a  fine,  honest,  manly,  little  chap, 
;and  he  soon  strengthens  the  farmer's  girlish  boy.  The  scene 
in  which  he  reads  the  burial  service  over  the  soldier-suicide's 
grave  is  very  pretty.  This  is  a  story  that  will  deUght  children 
and  "grown-ups"  alike. 

The  Travelling  Companions.     By  F.  Anstey.    Small  4to, 
pp.  IGO.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Mr.  Anstey's  dialogues  have  long  been  among  the  most 
popular  of  Mr.  Punches  witty  writings,  and  a  real  service  is 
"done  to  his  numersus  admirers  by  the  republication  in  one 
volume  of  "  The  Travelling  Companions,"  which  in  no  sense 
falls  short  of  the  previous  series,  "  Voces  Populi." 


Macmillan  &  Co. 


•Calmire.    12mo,  pp.  747.    New  York  ; 
§1.50. 

"  Calmire,"  by  an  anonymous  author,  is  an  exposition, 
■through  the  medium  of  a  story,  of  that  scientific  explanation 
•of  the  basis  of  morals  for  which  many  are  seeking  outside  of 
the  historic  creeds. 

Stories  and  Interludes.     By  Barry  Pain. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"  Stories  and  Interludes"  has  many  good  points  which  were 
lacking  in  "In  a  Canadian  Canoe,"  and  it  lacks  many  of  the 
J'aults  of  that  book.  So  far  Mr.  Pain  has  progre.ssed,  but  there 


12mo,  pp.  210. 


is  still  the  morbidness  and  striving  after  effect  which  spoilt 
his  first  book  and  which  was  so  all-present  in  his  "  Redemption 
of  Gerald  Rosecourt."  The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  praisewor- 
thy and  deserving  of  attention— much  of  it  is  undefinably 
reminiscent  of  the  old  fairy  tales  of  Maeterlinck  and  of  Mr. 
Burue  Jones's  pictures. 

Bom  of  Flame  :  A  Rosicrucian  Story.    By  Mrs.  Margaret 

B.  Peeke.     12mo,  pp.  299.    Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Company.    $1.25. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  mostly  laid  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  for  one  of  its  characters  an  Indian  mystic,  and 
it  is  full  of  theories  of  mysticism  and  transcendentalism. 


12mo,  pp.  450. 


Saracinesca.      By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  now  edition  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
novel  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Out  of  the  Fashion.    By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.    12mo,  pp. 

270.    New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Company.   $1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  English  life.  The  book  has  as  a 
frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous  excellent 
illustrations  enliven  the  text. 

Manitou  Island.    By  M.  G.  McaeUand.     12mo,  pp.  294. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1..50. 

A  very  entertaining  novel,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
at  Manitou  Island,  in  Lake  Sui)erior,  and  on  the  neighboring 
mainland. 


A   Yotmger   Sister.      By  the 
Mori."      12mo,    pp.  314. 
Green  «&  Co.    $1.25. 
A  story  of  life  in  the  North  of  England  as  it  is  to-day 


author  of  "  Mademoiselle 
New  York :      Longmans, 


When  a  Man's  Single.  A  Tale  of  Literarj'  Life.  By  J. 
M.  Barrie.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  242.  New  York  :  The 
Waverly  Company.    25  cents. 

Memoirs  of  a  Mother-in-Law.  By  George  R.  Sims.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York  :  The  Waverly  Company. 
50  cents. 

Pactolus  Prime.  By  Albion  W.  Tovirg^e.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  3,59.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing  Company. 
50  cents. 

A  Frenchman  in  America :  Recollections  of  Men  and 
Things.  By  Max  O'Rell.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  365.  New 
York  :    Cassell  PubUshing  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York  :  Cassell  Publishing 
Company.    50  cents. 

The  Price  of  the  Ring.  By  Margaret  Holmes.  Paper, 
12rao,  pp.  274.  Chicago :  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co.  50 
cents. 

Well  Out  of  It :  Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  an  Ex-Teacher. 
By  John  Habberton.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  184.  New 
York  :    John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.    30  cents. 

Stolen  Steps.  A  Story.  By  Squier  L.  Pierce.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  189.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 

Winona.  A  Story  of  To-Day.  By  Ella  M.  Powell. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  223.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Tales  from  Town  Topics.  Number  4.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  219.  New  York  :  Town  Topics  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
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EDUCATION   AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  University  Extension.     Compiled  by 
George  Francis  James,  M.A.     Octavo  pp.  292.    Phila- 
delphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     SI. 50. 

The  whole  subject  of  university  extension  in  America  in 
theory,  in  practice,  and  in  its  local  development,  is  treated  in 
such  a  way  in  the  pai)ers  and  reports  brought  together  in  this 
volume  that  the  inquirer  would  hardly  need  to  seek  further 
for  information.  It  is  an  admirably  compiled  volume  of 
essays  and  facts  concerning  this  new  popular  educational 
movement  i  u  the  United  States. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side.  Natm-e  Readers  No.  4.  By 
Julia  McNair  Wright.  12mo,  pp.  369.  Boston  :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    70  cents. 


MUSIC,  POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Lays  and  Legends.    By  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 

With    Portrait.      Octavo.     New  York :    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    $1.75. 

This  second  series  of  "  Lays  and  Legends  "  are  very  wel- 
come, and  display  all  the  best  qualities  of  Mrs.  Bland's  woi'k, 
which,  at  its  best,  is  very  good  indeed,  facile  and  rhythmical, 
if  not  powerful,  and  at  its  worst  is  always  graceful  and  pol- 
ished. Personally,  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  we  prefer  the 
Bondeau  to  Austin  Dobson,  a  charming  couple  of  verses,  but 


penned.  This,  with  the  two  lyrics,  the  ballad  "  There's  nae 
lark  loves  the  lift,  my  dear,"  and  the  song  before  the  inter- 
lude, "Love  and  .sorrow  met  in  May,"  are  in  his  earlier  and 
finer  and  more  natural  manner. 

Seventh  Century  Lyrics.    Edited  by  George  Saintsbury. 
16mo,  pp.  350.     New  York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1. 

Nobody  is  more  competent  to  make  a  charming  selection 
from  the  lyric  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  and  this  little  volume  needs  no  words  of  praise. 
It  is  a  bit  of  work  for  which  the  compiler  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  many  people  who  still  read  poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wisps  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  ;  or.  Knowledge  in  a  Nutshell. 
By  Albert  P.  Southwick,  A.M.  16mo,  pp.  285.  New 
York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.     $1. 

This  little  volume,  which  reads  like  a  collection  of  choice 
extracts  from  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  can  be  commended  as  a 
very  interesting  thing  to  have  in  the  family.  It  will  enable 
its  possesssr  to  puzzle  his  friends  once  a  day  for  nearly  two 
years,  for  it  contains  over  six  hundred  questions  and  answers. 
Some  of  them  are  pertinent  and  others  are  not.  No.  57, 
"When  Were  Shoepegs  Invented  ?"  is  a  question,  for  exam- 
ple, that  would  interest  some  people  perhaps,  while  it  would 
not  interest  everybody.  But  No.  493,  "  What  is  the  Pogonip  ?" 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  question  that  ought  to  arouse 
universal  interest. 


By  E.  N.  Darrow. 
Published  by  the 


MRS.   HUBERT  BLAND. 


first 
the 


those  to  W.  E.  Henley  are  very  little  inferior.     The 
Twern,  "The  Bridal  Ballad,"  is  by  no  means  the  best  in 
book  ;   its  subject  is  unsuited  to  Mrs.  Bland's  mu.se,  which  is 
always  more  at  ease  when  treating  of  less  pretentious  themes. 

The  Sisters.    By  Algernon  Charles  SAvinburne.    London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus.    (is. 

In  his  new  play  Mr.  Swinburne  has  departed  almost  en- 
tirely from  his  old  flamboyant  and  long  spee<-hes.  In  their 
Iilace  he  ha.s  given  us  a  tragedy  almost  melodramatic  in  its 
plot,  but  simple  to  a  degree  in  its  style.  In  construction, 
notably  with  its  play  within  play,  Mr.  i^winburno  has  modeled 
it  upon  the  manner  of  the  Italianized  Tudor  drama,  which  he 
has  studied  so  long  and  so  lovingly.  The  dedication  to  the 
poet's  aunt,  Lady  Mary  Gordon,  with  its  exquisite  flow  of 
verse,  is  among  the  finest  thing.?  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ever 


A  Treatise  on  Mortgage  Investments. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  50.     Minneapolis 
author.    $1. 

This  small  book  contains  many  practical  hints  of  a  valua- 
ble kind  for  people  who  have  money  to  lend  on  mortgage 
security,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  borrowers. 

Dressmaking :  A  Technical  Manual  for  Teachers  By 
Mrs.  Henry  Grenfell.  16mo,  pp.  94.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    40  cents. 

This  little  book  will  supply  the  need  of  an  elementary 
manual  in  the  art  of  home  dress  cutting  and  making.  It  deals 
with  principles,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  any  spe<;ial 
system  of  cutting  out.  With  the  valuable  instruction  in  a 
plain  and  simple  form  contained  in  this  book  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  developing  the  idea  of  "  dressmaking  made 
jwpular." 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

Les  Grandes  Cavaliers  du  Premier  Empire.    By  General 

Thuomas.    Paris  :  Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.    7fr.  50c. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  interesting  collection  of 
biogi'aphical  notices  concei-ning  the  career  of  Napoleon  the 
First's  cavalry  officers— Pajol,  Milhaud,  Fournier,  Sainte- 
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Lieutenant-General  John  Maun.sell.  1724-179.").  M.  Van  Rens- 
selaer. 


King  George's  Personal  Policy  in  England,    E.  F.  de  Lancey-- 
Relations    oetween  the   United   States   and   Japan.    W.    E. 

Griffis. 
An  Hour  with  Daniel  Webster.    Horatio  King- 
Storming  of  Stony  Point,  1779. 
History  of  the  United  States  in  Paragraphs. — III.    Alabama. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. — New  York. 

Individuality.    M.  EUinger. 

Reconstruction  of  Our  'V\''idows'  and  Orphans'  Fund. 
Marshall  Saxe  and  the  Restoration  of  a  Jewish  Kingdom. 
The  Cradle  of  Christianity.    Dr.  K.  Kohler. 

The  Missionary  Herald. —Boston- 
Sketch  of  Trebizond  Station. 
A  Movement  into  Gazaland. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World. — New  York. 

The  Scourge  of  Africa.    Rev.  James  Johnson. 

African  Theology  ;  or,  The  Zulu's  Creed  as  Seen,  in  his  Folk- 
lore. 

William  Carey,  the  Missionary  Organizer,  Preachen  audi 
Teacher. 

The  Origin  of  Missions  in  America. 

Month.— Baltimore. 

Oxford  as  Seen  by  a  Frenchman.    Father  Prat. 

Thomas  Cranmer. — II.     Rev.  J.  Stevenson. 

A  Cure  of  Cancelli.    Earl  of  Denbigh. 

The  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  Relation  to  Civil  Society.    Rev.  W. 

Humphrey. 
The  Soutn  African  Languages. 

Monthly  Packet. — London 

A  Summer  School  of  Art  and  Science. 
In  the  Fragrant  South.    Fanny  L.  Green. 

Munsey's  Magazine. — New  York. 

The   European    Legations    at    Washington.      Charlotte   M. 

Conger. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.    Henry  V.  Clarke. 
Sleepy  Hollow  as  It  Is  To-day.    J.  N.  Smith. 
Favorite  Figures  of  the  Stage.    Morris  Bacheller. 
The  Genius  of  the  Opera.— Anton  Seidl.    Owen  Hackett. 
Famous  Artists  and  Their   Work. — Joseph   Coomans.    C.  S. 

Johnson. 

Music . — Chicago. 

Gottschalk,  the  Composer.    W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

The  Kalevala,  Epic  of  Finland.    Anna  C.  Stephens. 

The  Phonograph  in  Music.    Henry  D.  Goodwin. 

The  Chicago  Apollo  Musical  Club.    W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Influence  of  Wagner  upon  Vocal  Art.    J.  S.  VanCleve. 

Music  as  a  Factor  in  Intellectual  Growth.— II.     R.  P.  Rider. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Pianoforte.    W.  F.  Gates. 

The  National  Magazine. — New  York. 

Francis  Lovelace  and  the  Capture  of  New  Netherland.  1668- 

1674. 
Old  Colonial  Drinks  and  Drinkers.    Alice  M.  Earle. 
Record  of  a  New  England  Town  (Dedham).     Don  G.  Hill.. 
Motley's  View  of  the  Civil  War.     Leonard  Irving. 
Glimpses  of  Old  Rhode  Island.    W.  R.  McGarry. 

National  Magazine  of  India.— Calcutta.    March.. 

History  of  Indian  Infanticide.    S.  C.  Mukerjee. 
The  Industrial  History  of  India.    S.  C.  Mukerjee. 

National  Review. — London. 

Ulster,  1893. 

Stage  Struck.    H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Dutch  Peasantry.    Baroness  S.  I.  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt. 

Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate. 

A  Poseuse  of   the  Eighteenth  Century  —  Mdme.  de  Genlis. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang. 
Paul  Verlaine.     Arthur  Symons. 
Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  London.     E.  J.  Gibbs. 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle.    Hon.  Roden  Noel. 
Yeomen  and  Sportsmen.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

Nautical  Magazine. — London.    May. 

Ocean  Waves.    Wm.  Allingham. 

Nautical  Education  in  Board  Schools.    F.  Fox. 

The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. — London. 

Religious  Women  :    Their  Little  Ways  in  Work. 

A  Day  on  the  Alps.     A.  Gurney. 

Reminiscences  of  Orvieto.    C.  T.  J.  Hiatt. 

Church  Folk-lore.— V.     Rev.  J.  E.  Vaux. 

The  History  of  the  London  City  Guilds.     C.  Welch. 
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New  England  Magazine. — Boston. 

Art  in  Cliicago.     Luoy  B.  Monroe. 

The  Government  of  Cities.    Moortteld  Storey. 

General  Armstrong  and  the  Hampton  Institute.     Edwin  A. 

Start. 
The  Ship  Columbia  and  the  Discovei-y  of  the  Oregon.     E.  G. 

Porter. 
Ye  Romance  of  Casco  Bay.— II.    Herbert  M.  Sylvester. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement. 
Three  Letters  from  John  Hancock  to  "Dorothy  Q."     Henry 

C.  Walsh. 

New  Review. — London. 

The  Kanaka  in  Queensland.     Archibald  Forbes. 

An  Authentic  Account  of    the    Events  Leading  up  to  the 

Franco-German  War  of  1870 :     From  His  Journal.     Ernest 

Pinard. 
The  General  Election  :    A  Forecast.    Sir  Richard  Temple  and 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Englishwomen  in  India.     Hon.  Mrs.  N.  Lyttelton. 
How  to  Excavate  in  Greece.    Charles  Waldstein. 
Emerald  Uthwart.    Walter  Pater. 
The  Colonial  Policy  of  France.    Professor  Gefifcken. 
A  Rejoinder  to  Signor  Crispi.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
Racing  and  its  Fascinations.    T.  Long^ueville. 

The  New  World. — Boston.    Quarterly. 

The  Social  Plaint.    E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

Religious  Evolution.     Minot  J.  Savage. 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Story  of  Sodom.    T.  K.  Cheyne. 

The  Foundation  of  Buddhism.    Maurice  Bloomfield. 

Imagination  in  Religion.    Francis  Tiffany. 

The  Next  Step  in  Christianity.    S.  D.  McConnell. 

The  Implications  of  Self-Consciousness.    Josiah  Royce. 

How  I  Came  Into  Christianity.    Nobuta  Kishimoto. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education.     Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Nineteenth  Century. — London. 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule.    St.  Loe  Strachey. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  Army.    Field-Marshal  Sir  L.  Simmons. 

Ireland  Blocks  the  Way.    Herbert  Gladstone. 

Some  Great  Jewish  Rabbis.    Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 

A  Butler's  View  of  Men  Service.    John  Robinson. 

Ovid  Metamorphosed.    Mrs.  Ross. 

The  Increase  of  Crime.    Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison. 

An  Indian  Funeral  Service.    J.  D.  Rees. 

A  Fourteenth  Century  Parson.    Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

The  Invasion  of  Destitute  Aliens.    Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Women  and  Worship  in  Burmah.    Lady  Violet  Greville. 

The  Story  of  an  Unhappy  Queen.    Mrs.  Erskine  Wemyss. 

Protection  as  Labor  Wants  It.    H.  H.  Champion. 

Did  Dante  Study  in  Oxford  1    W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  North  American  Review. — New  York. 

The  Harrison  Administration.     Senators  Dolph,  Dawes,  and 

Colquitt. 
Modern  Revolutions  and  their  Results.    Karl  Blind. 
A  Silver  Senator  Reviewed.    Murat  Halstead. 
Prehistoric  Times  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.    Sir  J.  W.  Dawson. 
The  New  York  Clearing  House.    W.  A.  Camp. 
The  Perils  of  Re-electing  Presidents.    Dorman  B.  Eaton. 
The  Future  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Archdeacon  Parrar. 
What  I  Expect  to  Do  in  Africa.    Prof.  R.  L.  Garner. 
A  Modern  Form  of  Insanity.    "Cranks."    Dr.  H.  S.  Williams. 
The  Servant  Girl's  Point  of  View.    Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Penalties  of  a  Well-Known  Name.    Ouida. 
Progress   of   Nationalism   in   the   United   States.      Edward 

Bellamy. 

Novel  Review. — London. 

Paul  Bourget.    Madame  Fillonneau. 

Robert  Buchanan.     With  Portrait.     A.  T.  Story. 

Current  American  Fiction.     Wm.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Grant  AUen  and  His  Work.    With  Portrait. 

Our  Day.— Chicago. 

Temperance  Needs  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Is  Roman  Catholicism  Chiistianity  ?    Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend. 

Fresh  Light  from  Ancient  Monuments.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Through  Mu.skoka  Marvel  Lands.    E.  W.  Sandys. 

Inter-City  and  International  ('ricket  in  America.    T.  Wharton. 

Experiences  in  Amateur  Photogi'aphy. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Fortv-six  Footer.    Georgre  A.  Stewart. 

By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Rouen.    J.  W.  Fosdick. 

The  Maryland  National  Guard.     Hanson  Hiss. 

From  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.    Thcjmas  Stevens. 

Nova  Scotia  as  a  Summer  Resort.     T.  F.  Anderson. 

Miscellaneous  Jumping.    Malcolm  W.  Ford. 


Overland  Monthly.— San  Prancisco. 
Kilauea.    May  L.  Cheney. 

Track  Athletics  in  California.    Philip  L.  Weaver,  Jr. 
Somali  Land,  or  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa.    J.  Studdy  Leigh^ 
The  Preservation  of  Our  Forests.    Thomas  Magee. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    May. 

Excerpts  from  a  Sheaf  of  Browning  Letters.    W.  G.  KingslantJ. 
The  Relation  of  Nature  to   Man  in   Browning.    Francis  H. 

Williams. 
A  Study  of  Browning's  "  Ixion."    George  D.  Latimer. 
Browning's  "  Mesmerism  "  from  a  Scientific  Point  of  View. 
Browning  on  Unconventional  Relations.    Daniel  G.  Brinton. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 

The  Retreat  of  Theology  in  the  Galileo  Case.    Andrew  D. 

White. 
First  Actions  of  Wounded  Soldiers.    George  L.  Kilmer. 
The  Yucca  Moth  and  Yucca  Pollination.    C.  V.  Riley. 
The  Survival  of  the  Unfit.    Henry  D.  Chapin. 
The  Ancient  Civilization  of  America.    Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry. 
What  are  Diatoms  ?    Emily  L.  Gregory. 
The  Relation  of  Biology  to  Sociology.    Dr.  L.  G.  Janes. 
A  Railway  Court  of  Last  Resort.    Appleton  Morgan. 
Pestiferous  Plants.    Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted. 
Korean  Mountains  and  Mountaineers.    Charles  W.  Campbell. 
Dust  and  Fresh  Air.    T.  Pridgin  Teale. 
The  Colors  of  Water.    Prof.  Carl  Vogt. 
The  Animal  View  of  Man. 
Sketch  of  William  Huggins. 

The  Preacher's  Magazine. — New  York. 

Moses  :  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons.    Rev.  M.  G.  Peaso. 

Gideon.    Rev.  Charles  R.  Parsons. 

How  Men  Get  their  Sermons.    Rev.  John  Edwards. 

Quiver. — London. 

An  Old  World  Corner— The  Island  of  Marken.    A.  E.  Bonser. 
Is  the  Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  Deepening  ?    With  Por- 
traits.   Prof.  Blaikie. 
Rainbows  and  Colors  in  Birds.    Rev.  B.  G.  Johns. 

Review  of  the  Churches. — London.     May. 

Rev.  Dr.  Allon.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal. 

The   Disestablishment   Controversy.     Archdeacon   Sinclair, 

Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  and  Dean  Owen. 
The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution.    Archdeacon  FaiTar. 
The  Reunion  Conference  at  Grindelwald.    Dr.  Lunn. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.    Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  Memorial  Sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allon.     Rev.  Dr.  Dale. 
The  German  Protestant  Social  Congress.    With  Portraits. 

School  and  College.— Boston.    May. 

Things  Our   Colleges   May   Justly  Demand  of  Preparatory 

Schools. 
Talks  on  Teaching  Latin.— III.    William  C.  Collar. 
A  Recent  Solution  of  the  Greek  Question.    C.  E.  Pay. 
Plea  for  Expansion  in  Teaching  American-History.    Q.  White. 

Scots  Magazine. — Perth. 

The  Depopulation  of  the  Rural  Districts.    M.  M.  TumbuU. 

Industrial  Banks.     Robt.  Ewen. 

A  Spring  Holiday  in  Italy.— I.    Harry  Gow. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — Paisley.     May. 

The  Yellowstone  Region  and  its  Geysers.    With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.    H.  M.  Cadell. 
The  Meteorology  of  India  and  the  Surrounding  Sea  Areas 

With  Maps.    H.  N.  Dickson. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — New  York. 

An  Ascent  of  Mount  .^Etna.    A.  F.  Jaccaci. 

The  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club. 

Life  in  New  York  Tenement  Houses.     WillYam  T.  Elsing. 

Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies.    Charles  Moreau  Harger. 

Rapid  Transit  in  Cities.— II.    The  Solution.    T.  C.  Clarke. 

Sea  Beaches.    N.  S.  Shaler. 

The  Social  Economist. — New  York.     May. 

The  Decline  of  Rome. 

The  Municipal  Problem  in  America.    Dr.  L.  G.  Janes. 

Opening  of  New  Building,  College  of  Social  Economics. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States.— III.    James  Edmunds. 
Value  of  the  Law  Reporter  to  the  Community.     C.  C.  Boland. 
W.  W.  Csgoodby.    With  Portrait. 

Strand.— London.     May. 

Lord  Wolscloy.     Harry  How. 

Parrot  Stories. 

May  Queens.    With  Portraits.    Rev.  W.  Dalluw. 
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Portraits  of  Mdmo.  Mary  Daxies.  Walter  Besant,  Marcus 
Stone,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Lionel  Brough,  and  H.  W.  Lucy 
("Toby,  M.  P.") 

Beauty  in  Nature. — IV.    Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Sunday  at  Home. — London. 

Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Chri.stian  Faith.    Rev.  Dr.  Stokes. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  An  Old  Welsh  Preacher.    With  Portrait. 

D.  B.  Hooke. 
Wanderingrs  in  the  Holy  Land.    Adelia  Gates. 
The  Rock  Temples  of  Elephanta.    Rev.  C.  Meek. 

Sunday  Magazine. — London. 

The  Birthday  of  English  Mission  Enterprise.    With  Portrait 

of  William  Carey.    Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 
Precocious  Birds.    F.  A.  Fulcher. 
Dr.  Henry  AUon.    Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers. 

Two  Sacred  Cities — Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.    G.  W.  Wood. 
Capital  Punishment.— n.    Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Sydney  Quarterly. — Sydney.    March. 

Direct  Taxation  in  New  Zealand.    Sir  R.  Stout. 

Hypnotism  and  Its  Practical  Uses.    Dr.  R.  Arthur. 

'■  Fragmentary  Thoughts,"  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.    Bella  Hal- 

loran. 
Have  We  any  Evidence  of  the  Flood  ?    Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Corlette. 
Tonga.    Thomas  Trood. 

Temple  Bar. — Loudon. 

A  Concord  of  the  Steppe.    Francis  Pi-evost. 
Alice  de  Chambrier. 
'"Boswell's  Johnson." 

The  Treasury. — New  York. 

Faith  and  Works.    P.  S.  Merrill,  D.D. 
Excellence  of  the  Divine  Justice.    B.  Hart,  D.D. 
Books  of  Devotion.    W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D. 
Whom  Do  Ye  Serve  ?    Ensign  McCnesney,  D.D. 

The  United  Service. — Philadelphia. 

Marshal  Ma.ss6na.     Edward  Shippen.  U.S.N. 

The  Attack  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D.,  Agency.    Lieut.  T.  H. 

Wilson. 
On  Our  Army.    Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 
The  Conquest  of  a  Rich  Country.    Col.  A.  G.  Brackett. 

United  Service  Magazine. — London. 

On  the  Strategical  Condition  of  the  English  Channel  in  an 
Anglo-French  War.     Rear- Admiral  Colomb. 

The  Shoeing  of  Army  Horses.  Ancient  and  Modern.  George 
Fleming. 

Musketry  Training  in  the  Army. 

Elsass-Lothringen :  Its  P*resent  Topographical,  Social  and 
Military  State. 


Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers  :    A  Reply.    Lieut.  Cart- 
yon  Bellairs. 
"  Imperial  Defence."    Colonel  Maurice. 
"  Our  Crammers  and  Failures." 
An  Old  Soldier's  Pets.    Gen.  Sir  F.  Middleton. 
The  8iege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum. ~V.    Major  F.  R.  Wingate. 

University  Extension. 

Will  University  Extension  Starve  the  College  Staffs  ? 
The  University  Extension  Class.    Edward  T.  Devine. 
Biblical  Work  in  University  Extension.    L.  W.  Batten. 
Economics.— V.    Edward  T.  Devine. 

The  University  Magazine. — New  York.     May. 

Position  of  Metaphysics  in  a  Course  of  Scientific  Philosophy. 
History  of  Art  as  a  University  Study.    A.  Marquand. 
Princeton  Sketches.— VIII.    Creorge  R.  Wallace. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania. -V.    H.  C.  Wood. 

Victorian.— London. 

Madame  Sevign4.    Sarah  Tytler. 

Travels  in  Peru  and  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Amazon.    A. 

Sinclair. 
Memorial  Chronology.— II.    Thomas  De  Quincey. 
A  Political  Curiosity— the  Republic  of  Andorra.    Benjamin 

Taylor. 
The  Endowment  of  Old  Age.    Mrs.  Mayo. 

Welsh  Review. — London. 

Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.— II.    W.  Bowen  Rowlands. 
The  Coming  Revolution.    Lady  F.  Dixie. 
Welsh  Seaside  Places. 

The  Truth  about  Sunday  Closing  in  Wales  and  Shebeening. 
J.  W.  Causer. 

Westminster  Review. — London. 

The  Press  and  the  Pulpit.    J.  Leatham. 

Our  Grandmothers  and  Their  Grandmothers.  Matilda  M. 
Blake. 

"  Steadism  "  in  Politics.    Cyril  Waters. 

The  Possibilities  of  Democracy.    F.  W.  Grey. 

"  This  Enlightened  Age."    T.  R.  Edwards. 

Cross  Currents  of  Canadian  Politics. 

The  Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  by  Law.  W.  L.  Stobart. 

Rational  Supervision :  Our  Educational  Problem.  Wm.  Sin- 
clair. 

Complete  Suffrage.    W.  P.  CoUier. 

Young  Man. — London. 

Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad. — II.    Rev.  C.  A.  Berry. 
The  Humors  of  a  Scamper  to  Paris.     Rev.  J.  R.  Howatt. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  at  Home.    With  Portrait. 
Agrnosticism.    Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  9. 

Poets,   Painters  and  Authors  of  all  Times.     With  Portraits. 

P.  Friedrich. 
The  Modgrn  Marriage-Swindler.    T.  H.  Lange. 
The  History  of  Petroleum.     T.  Bleibtreu. 
The  Fourth  Centenary  of   the  Discovery  of  America.     Max 

Stein. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. — Leipzig.     May. 

The  Dervishes  in  Egyi)t.    Paul  Pasig. 

Cashmere.— Concluded.    Dr.  J.  Troll. 

Santorin.    Elpis  Melena. 

Reminiscences  of  Scandinavian  Travel.    A.  von  Drygalski. 

Daheim  — Leipzig.     Quarterly. 

April  30. 

Notes  on  Moltke's  Life  History.    H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

May  7. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg  on  May  .5-8, 1843.    O.  Weinrich. 
Should  German  Children  Write  m  German  or  Latin  Char- 
acters ?    Dr.  E.  von  Sallwurk. 

May  21. 

The  Artist  Family  Adam.    A.  Rosenberg. 

In  Memory  of  the  Singer  of  "  Mirza  Schaffy  "-Friedrich  von 
Bodenstedt.    With  Portrait.    R.  Koenig. 

May  28. 

The  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The  Naval  Station  at  Potsdam  on  the  Pfaueninsel,    B.  Rogge 


Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg.    Heft  IL 

The  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Yaulbronn. 
On  the  Way  to  Solesmes.     Dr.  Hohler. 
Apoplexy.     Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 
Father  Wilhelm  Kreiten.    With  Portrait. 

Heft  12. 

The  Moon.    Dr.  A.  Meistermann. 
The  Treatment  of  Lunatics,  Past  and  Present. 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber.     M.  Pollinger. 
How  Birds  Build  their  Nests.    L.  Scheldt. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau.    Quarterly. 
May. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— LV. 

Eduard  Lasker's  Correspondence  in  1870-71.— II. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  and  Its  Relation  to  the  German  Samar- 
itan Union.    P.  von  Esmarch. 

A  Letter  of  Jules  Simon  on  the  Means  of  Fighting  the  An- 
archists. 

Dr.  Emin  Pasha.    P'.  Ratzel. 

Rembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol  ?— II.     M.  Lautner. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop.— VII.     T.  Wiede 
mann. 

Four  Letters  on  Russia  and  the  Russian  Famine. 

June. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— V. 
Eduard  Lasker's  Correspondence. — III. 
Are  there  Still  Semi-Savages  in  Eui-ope  ?    M.  Carriere. 
The  Old  English  Stage  and  Poets  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Luiso  von  Kobell. 
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Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Raiike's  Workshop.— VIII.    T.  Wiede- 
mann. 
Rembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol  ?— III.    M.  Laiitner. 
Letters  on  Ru.ssia  and  the  Russian  Famine. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     Quarterly. 
May. 

The  Relation  of  Form  and  Function  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom.   J.  Reinke. 

The  Economy  of  the  German  Empire.    Gustav  Cohn. 

Carlyl^'s  Letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ense.    Translated  by  Dr. 
Richard  Preiis.s.    Concluded. 

Talleyrand's  Memoirs  and  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Prussian  Cabinet  Crisis.  Churrti 
and  State  in  France,  the  Anarchists,  etc. 
June. 

On  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Intelligence.    G.  RUmelin. 

Colonial  Politics.    Vice-Adm.  Batsch. 

Antique  Horses  and  Lions  at  Venice.    Theodor  Kock. 

Human  Losses  in  Battle.    Prof  E.  Richter. 

The  Latest  Wallenstein  Literature.    A.  Kluckhohn. 

The  Fate  of  the  Fjrst  German  Fleet. 

Anastasius  Gnin.    B.  Seuffert. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Pope's  Encyclical  to  the  French 
Cardinals,  the  Fall  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  etc. 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.    Heft  5. 

The  Anarchists.    C.  Falkenhorst. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg  in  1843.    A.  Ebeling. 

Colliery  Explosions  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.    A.  HoUen- 

berg. 
Suhl— tne  Arsenal  of  Thuringia.    H.  Ferschke. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.    May. 

Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Cities.    Dr.  K.  Frankenstein. 
Detlev,    Freiherr  von    Liliencron.      With    Portrait.      Hans 

Merian. 
Eeinhold  Lenz,  Dramatist.    Max  Halbe. 
Poems  by  Detlev  von  Liliencron  and  others. 
History-Making  in  the  Future.    M.  Schwann. 

Die  Katholischen  Missionen. — Freiburg.    June. 

Deaths  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  1891.    With  Portraits. 
With  the  Pioneers  in  Mashonaland.    A.  M.  Hartmann. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.    May. 

Johann  Heinrich  Merck. 

Swedish  Prisoners  in  Siberia.    U.  von  Hassell. 

Oerman  Proverbs  on  the  Home. 

Folk  Riddles.     Dr.  Freybe-Parchim. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna. 
May  1. 
Ravachol's  Trial  and  the  Loubet  Cabinet. 
The  Abnormal  Man.    Dr.  H.  Haberlandt. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.    Dr.  B.  Munz. 
The  Supernatural  in  Art.    Eduard  Kulke. 

May  15. 
Greater  Vienna. 

The  Signification  of  the  Austrian  Dialect  and  Poetry  for  High 
German  Writing  and  Verse.    L.  Sendach. 

Musikalische  Rundschau. — Vienna. 

May  10. 

The  International  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

Max  Graf. 
New  Reminiscences  of  Beethoven. 
Popularity.    Concluded.     E.  Stettner. 
L.  Griinberger,  a  German-Bohemian  Composer. 

Die  Neue  Zeit. — Stuttgart. 

No.  32. 

Modern  Prostitution.    Dr.  A.  Blaschko. 

The  Proletariate  in  Austria.    Continued.    E.  Bemer. 

No.  33. 
The  Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States  from  1877  to  188.5. 

F.  A.  Sorge. 
Home  Industries  in  Persia.    Dr.  I.  Daszynska. 

No.  34. 
Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States.     Continued. 
B.  Becker's  Book  on  the  Death  of  Lassalle.    E.  Bernstein. 

No.  a5. 
Laljor  Movement  in  the  United  States.    Continued, 

Nord  und  Siid.— Breslau. 
May. 
Eduard  Orutzen.     With  Portrait.    J.  Janitch. 
The  Idea  of  Universal  .Jurisprudence  on  an  Ethnological  Basis. 

Th.  Achelis. 
Charles  Bradlaugh.    Otto  Felsing. 


June. 
Ludwig  Barnay,  of  the  Berlin  Theatre.     With  Portrait.     E. 

Zabel. 
Four  Epic  Folk-Songs,  by  Dr.  Faust.    Alexander  Tille. 
A  Character  Sketch  of  Cavour.    S.  Muntz. 
Harmony.     M.  Moskowski. 
Pen  Sketches  of  Holstein.     L.  Siegfried. 
The  International  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 

G.  Neisbrodt. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.    May. 

St.  Mark's,  Venice. — I.    Dr.  K.  Neumann. 

The  Trade  Guilds  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Dr.  F.  Philippi. 

Lili  and  Dorothea.    A  Goethe  Study.    A.  Bielschowsky. 

The  Wars  of  the  Hussites.    Max  von  Wulf . 

Mining  in  the  Donezbecken. 

Romanische-Revue. — Vienna.    May. 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Roumanian 

Church  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
Roumania's  Foreign  Policy.    T.  Jonescu. 
Historical  and  Philological  Literatui-e  of  Roumania  in  1890. 

N.  Densusianu. 

Schore: 's  Familienblatt.— Berlin.    Heft  9. 

Louise,  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.    With  Portrait.    Adeline 

Rittershaus. 
To  and  from  America  by  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd.    A.  O. 

Klaussmann. 
Comenius,  the  Father  of  School  Reform.    With  Portrait.    C. 

Werckshagen. 
"  Werther  "  in  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  House. 

Heft  10. 

Spring  Colds.    Dr.  Bohm. 

A  Clean  City — Berlin.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 

Bismarck  at  Home.    Franz  Hirsch. 

Johannes  Trojan,  the  Poet  of  Joy.    With  Portrait.    J.  Stinde. 

Schweizerische   Rundschau. — Zurich.     May. 

The  Initiative  at  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution.    Standerat 

Schoch. 
The  Swiss  Radical  Party,     dn  French,) 
The  Newer  Development  of  Language  in  German  Switzerland, 

O.  von  Greyerz. 
Albrecht  von  Mailer's  First  Journey  in  the  Alps.    (In  French. ) 

Concluded. 

Sphinx. — London.    May. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence.     A.  Engelbach. 

What  is  Theosophy  ?    Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 

Mozart.     A.  Fitger. 

Psychology  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Occult  Sciences. 

Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 
The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.     C.  Kiesewetter. 
The  Psychology  of  Occultism.    Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach. — Freiburg.    May  28. 

Blaise  Pascal. — V.    W.  Kreiten. 

A  Christian  Officer's  Life— General  de  Sonis.    O.  Pf alf. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. — Stuttgart.     Heft  13. 

My    Courtship.    With    Portrait.    Duke    Ernest  II.   of  Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha. 
Coburg  and  Gotha. 

In  the  Old  Cathedral  at  Berlin.    O.  Schwebel. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife.     (Continued.) 
Safety  on  the  Atlantic.    F.  von  Hellwald. 
The  Swiss  Army. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.    W.  Harder. 
Photography  of  Luminous  Objects.     H.  Schnauss. 
The  Youngest  Lieutenant.    With  Portrait  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

Universum. — Dresden. 

Heft  19. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.    Paul  Lindau. 

Bertha  von  Suttner.    With  Portrait. 

Peruvian  Bark  as  a  Cure  for  Malaria.    C.  Falkenhorst. 

Heft  20. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.    (Continued.)    Paul  Lindau. 
Remarkable  Electrical  Appearances  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Velhagen  und  Klasings  Monatshefte. — Berlin.     Heft.  9. 

Springtime  in  Thuringia.    A.  Trinius. 
Tne  Theatre  in  Berlin.     H.  von  Zobeltitz. 
"  Baksheesh,"  by  C.  W.  Allers.     O.  Prouss. 
The  Heralds  of  the  Spring.    H.  Erdmann. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  10. 

Capua.    W.  Kaden. 

"VV^at  We  Read.    With  Portraits.    A.  E.  Sch«nbach. 

Our  German  Flora.  W.  Willy. 
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The  Blumencorso,  or  Flower  Festival  at  Berlin.    L.  Pietsch. 
The  Trans-Saharan  Railway.     With  Map.    G.  Rohlt's. 
Diseases  in  Connection  witfi  Certain  Trades.     Dr.  Uffelmann. 
Peasant  Dairy  Farming  Life  on  the  Aim.     M.  Schmidt. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche   Monats-Hefte. — Braun- 
schweig. 

E.  T.  W.  Hoflfmann.    H.  Prohle. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  in  England.— III.     C.  Gurlitt. 

At  Ravello. 


A.  R.  Le  Sage.    With  Portrait.    A.  Schultheiss. 
American  Sketches.— II.    A.  Schaffmeyer. 

Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung. — Vienna.     Heft  5. 

Symbolism  in  Literature. 

Literature  and  Drama  of  the  Present  Day.— III.     Dr.  A.  Frhr. 

von  Berber. 
French  Fiction  and  German  Women.    G.  Engelsmann. 
The   I.iaws   of  the   Development   of   Literature.    Prof.    Dr. 

Schwicker. 


THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.^-Lausanne.    May. 

The  Catholic  Party  in  Ssvitzerland  and  Social  Questions. 
Paul  Pictet. 

A  Moralist  of  the  16th  Century  —  Jean  Louis  Vives.  Con- 
cluded.   Berths  Vadier. 

Artesian  Wells.    Edouard  Lullin. 

Bosnia  Under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria.  Concluded.  H. 
S.  Chamberlain. 

The  History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Refugees  in  England,  by 
Baron  Schickler.    A.  Glardon. 

Chroniques  —  Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Scien- 
tific and  Political. 

Chretien  Evangdlique. — Lausanne.    May 20. 

The  Prophet  Amos.    E.  Herzog. 

Faith  and  Science.     A.  Glardon. 

Joseph  in  Egypt.    E.  Barde. 

A  Document  Relating  to  the  Swiss  Revolution.    J.  Cart. 

Entretiens  Politiques  et  Litteraires. — Paris.     May. 

Justice.    P.  J.  Proudhon. 

Depopulation  and  Social  Revolution.    T.  Randal. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.    F.  Viele-Griffin. 

L'Initiation. — Paris.    May. 

Astrology.    F.  C.  Barlet. 

The  Unity  of  Matter.    Philophotes. 

Studies  in  Orientalism.    Dr.  J.  Gardener. 

Jeune  Belgique. — Brussels.     May. 

The  Reign  of  Mahomet  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans.     From 

the  Italian,  by  M.  Desomblaux. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi :    Poem.    Albert  Giraud. 
The  Death  of  Bishop  Nicolas.    Act  m.    G.  Eekhoud. 

Journal  des  Economistes. — Paris.    April. 

Sketch  of  a  Course  in   Commercial   Education.      Courcelle 

Seneuil. 
The  Agricultural  Movement.    G.  Fouquet. 
French  Economic  Publications.    M.  Rouxel. 
Agricultural  and  Popular  Credit.    E.  Cohen. 
The  Zone  Tariff  in  Hungary.     D.  Korda. 
Pauperism  in  England  in  1890,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.    E.  Castelot. 
The  Sulphur  Mines  of  Sicily. 
Medical  Protection  in  Italy.    V.  Pareto. 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  May  5. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue. — Paris. 

May  1. 

Russia  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay.    "  Un  Diplomate." 

The  Phylloxora  in  Champagne.     Concluded.      Duchesse  de 

Fitz-James. 
Popular  Poetry  in  Brittany.    E.  Schur6. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Danish  Sovereigns.    F.  de  Z^pelin. 
M.  Paul  Bonnetain.    J.  Ayme. 

The  Teaching  of  the  SalpetriSre.    Maurice  de  Fleury. 
Wagnerism  Triumphant.    A.  de  Bertha. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    G.  S6n6chal. 

May  15. 

Home  and  Colonial  Politics.    F.  de  Mahy. 

Russia  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay.-  II.     "  Uri  Diplomate." 

The  Mistakes  of  the  Past.    Jean  de  Allabine. 

The  City  of  Furniture.    Th.  Funck  Brentano. 

Haer6s.    A  Novel. — I.    L6on  A.  Daudet. 

Translations  from  Tennyson.    Olivier  Georges  Destr^e. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champs-Elys^es.— I.    Henri  Chautavoine. 

Reforme  Sociale. — Paris. 
Mav  1. 

Capital,  Speculation,  and  Finance  in  the  XIX.  Century.  Claudio 

Jannet. 
The  Present  Condition  and  Hopes  of  the  Workers.     J.  Angot 

des  Rotours. 


The  Toy  Industry  of  Paris  and  the  Sweating  System.     P.  du 

Maroussem. 
Rural  Immigration  Into  the  Towns.    L.  Choisy. 

May  16. 

The  Rights  of  the  State  in  Compulsory  Education.     Sidney 

Dean. 
Parliament  and  the  Naval  "Invalides."    Ch.  Le  Cour  Grand- 

maison. 
A  Rural  Exploration  of  the  Steppes  of  Ukrania.    F.  de  Flaix. 
Mexico  from  the  Social  Point  of  view.     G.  de  Champ. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. — Paris. 
May  1. 

Our  Young  Composers.    Arthur  Pougin. 

The  Glove.    (Continued.)    Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

May  15. 

Theatrical  Reform.    G.  Salandri. 

Theatrical  Celebrities  :    Emilie  Broisat.    M.  Roll. 

Revue   Bleue. — Paris. 

April  30. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  at  Home.     Unpublished  Correspond- 
ence.   L.  Claretie. 
The  Beginnings  of  German  Socialism.    M.  L6vy-Bruhl. 

May  7. 

The  Anarchist  Spirit.    Maurice  Sprouts. 

Napoleon  I.  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

M.  de  Sassenay. 
Collectivism  and  Pontifical  Doctrines. 

May  14. 

Political  Sophisms  of  the  Time  —  National  Sovereignty- 
Charles  Benoist. 

Napoleon  I.  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Concluded.  M.  de 
Sassenay. 

The  Supposed  Decadence  in  Classical  Studies.    F.  H^mon. 

May  21. 

The  "Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  "  and  the  Ancient  Academies. 

G.  Larroumet. 
James  Darmesteter's  Book  on  the  "Prophets  of  Israel."    J. 

Honcey. 

May  28. 

The  "  Tiers  Etat "  of  1892. 

Personality  in  Art.    Paul  Gsell. 

Reason  and  a  Supreme  Being.    A.  Rambaud. 

The  Ship  Le  Vengeur.    M.  Loir. 

Revue  des   Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

May  1. 
"LesAntibel.    Part  I.    Emile  Pouvillon. 
Frederick  the  Great  Before  his  Accession.— III.    E.  Lavisse. 
The  Belgian  Referendum  :  A  Question  of  Constitutional  Law. 
An  Autonomous  Colony.— III.    Ch.  de  Coutonly. 
The  Deaf- Mute  School  at  Paris.    F.  Deltour. 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.    G.  Valbert. 

May  15. 
"LesAntibel."    Part  H.    E.  Pouvillon. 
The  Art  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Gabriel  S6ailles. 
Horse  Breeding  in  France.    F.  Musany. 
The  Social  and  Political  State  of  British  Australasia.  E.  Marin. 

La  Mesl^e. 
Form  and  Life.    George  Pouchet. 
The  Halt.    Ouida. 
The  Testament  of  Sylvanus.    Vte.  de  Vogii6. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

May  1. 

Victor  Hugo  as  Described  by  Alexandre  Dumas.   (Concluded.) 

The  Reception  of  Kerre  Loti  at  the  AcadSmie  Francaise. 

With  Portraits. 
A  General  View  of  the  Educational  Movement  in  France. 
With  Portraits.    R.  Allier. 
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May  15. 
Fiction  in  Germany.    With  Portraits.    Louis  de  Hessem. 
Walt  Whitman.    With  Portraits.    B.  H.  Gaiisseron. 
The  Emin  Relief  Expedition  :  Barttelot,  Jephson,  Peters,  and 

their  Books.    With  Portraits.    R.  D'Aunis. 
Ravachol's  Trial.    With  Portrait.    G.  Lejeal. 
Cryptography.    A.  B^hgne. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris. 
May  1. 
The  Priest.— III.    Jules  Simon. 
Talleyrand  and  his  Memoirs.    H.  Welschinger. 
The  Home  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.    E.  Tissot. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.— VII.    F.  Sarcey. 

May  15. 
The  Priest. — IV.    Jules  Simon. 
Dahomey,  Past  and  Present.    A.  L.  D'Albeca. 
Large  and  Small  Schools.     E.  Lavisse. 
The  Salons  of  1893.    P.  Rouaix. 

Revue  Pran^aise  de  I'Etranger  et  des  Colonies. — Paris. 
May  1. 
What  the  French  are  going  to  do  in  Dahomey.  James  Lauson. 
What  the  English  did  Among  the  Ashantees.    Edouard  Mar- 
beau. 
A  Federal  Constitution  for  Australia.    A  Salaignac. 
The  Ottoman  Empire.     Mohammed  Ali. 

May  15. 
A  Glance  at  the  Vosges.    With  Map.    E.  Marbeau. 
Anti-French  Propaganda  in  the  Levant.    G.  Pelegrin. 
The  Troubles  in  Uganda  and  their  Relation  to  France.    E. 
Marbeau. 

Revue   Generate. — Brussels.    May. 

The  Catholic  Programme.    Charles  Woeste. 

Etchmiatzin,  the  Rome  of  the  Armenians.    Jules  Leclercq. 

Cardinal  Manning.    F.  de  Bernhardt. 

Le  Roi  Chariot.    Act  IV.    Charles  Buet  and  G.  de  Raimes. 

Wages  and  Public  Powers.    M.  Bodeux. 

Revue  Historique. — Paris.    May-June. 

The  Political  Will  of  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine.    (Concluded.) 

Count  J.  du  Hamil  de  Breull. 
A  Collection  of  Letters  of  Philippe  de  MaiziSres.    N.  Jorga. 
Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Wurttem- 

berg.    Baron  A.  Du  Casse. 
The  Authenticity  of  the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  J.  Flammer- 

mont. 

,  Revue  de   I'Hypnotisme. — Paris.     May. 


G.  Sandberg. 

the  XVII. 


Application  of  Hypnotism  in  Dentistry 
The  Possessed  and  the  Demoniacs  at  Geneva  in 
Century.    Dr.  Paul  Ladame. 

Revue  du  Monde   Catholique. — Paris.     May. 

Catholicism  and  Progress.    M.  Zablet. 
Naturalists  and  Animalism.    J  d'Estienne. 


The  Social  Movement.    U.  Qu6rin. 
Recent  Historical  Works. 

Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.     May. 

Responsibility.    (Concluded.)    F.  Paulhan. 

The  Problem  of  Life.     (Concluded.)    Ch.  Dunan. 

Revue  des  Revues. — Paris.    June. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future. 

"La  Bete  Humaine  "  and  Criminal  Anthropology.    C.  Loni- 
broso. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 
April  30. 
A  Journey  in  Central  Asia.    With  Map.    A.  Develay. 
The  Races  of  the  Central  Asian  Valleys.    G.  Pisson. 

May  7. 
The  Races  of  the  High  Valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

G.  Pisson. 
Phonetics  and  the  Learning  of  Modem  Languages.    P.  Passy. 

May  14. 
The  International  Congress  of  Chemical  Nomenclature.    M. 

Hanriot. 
Magrnetism  and  Geology.    A.  de  Lapparent. 
Norvregian  Fisheries.     A.  Berthoule. 

The  Influenza  in  Paris  in  1890  and  1892.    With  Charts.     V. 
Turquan. 

May  21. 
The  History  and  Teaching  of  Pharmacy.    G.  Pouchet. 
The  Workers'  Hygienic  Conference.    G.  Drouineau. 
The  Mineral  Riches  of  Colorado.    G.  Bellet. 

May  28. 
The  Chair  of  Physics  at  the  "Museum."    H.  Becquerel. 
The  Physiology  of  Flight  according  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    M. 
Amans. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.     May  15. 

The  "  Thfl^mites  "  of  Rabelais    and  the  "  Harmoniens  "  of 

Fourier.    E.  de  Pompery. 
Physical  and  Social  Solidarity.    A.  Delon. 
An  Experimental  Conception  of  Life.    Dr.  J.  Ploger. 
Universal  Suffrage  and  Social  Revolution.    H.  Aimel. 
Balzac  as  Socialist.    R.  Bernier. 
Corrections  in  an  Interview  published  in  the  Figaro.     Benoit 

Malon. 
The  Salons  of  1892.    Gervaise. 

Universite  Catholique. — Lyons.    May. 

Columbus   and   the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of 

America.     A.  Poidebasr. 
The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.— Continued.    C.  Douais. 
The  Present  Signs  of  the  Times  and  the  Probable  Future  of 

the  Christian  Revival  in  France.    C.  Denis. 

Revue  de  Th6ologie. — May. 

The  Great  Doctrine  of   the  Reformers— Predestination.    L. 

Molines 
Authority.    C.  Malan. 
The  Huguenot  Character.— Concluded.     D.  Benoit. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome. 

May  7. 

Freemasonry  and  Anarchy. 

The  Mines  of  Herondas. 

Human  Reason  and  the  Law,  according  to  Prof.  Barbera. 

The  Hittites  and  their  Migrations. 

May  21. 

The  Holy  See  and  the  Education  Question  in  the  United  States. 
Socialiste  Literature  in  Italy,  from  Mazzini  to  De  Amicis. 
Religious  Errors  of  Aristidi  Gabelli. 
The  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.- 
May  1. 


-Rome. 


History  in  Manzoni's  "  Promessi  Sporsi."    F.  P.  Cestaro. 

Spring  in  the  Representative  Arts.    A.  Venturi. 

Don  Carlos  and  His  Imprisonment  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Pul> 

lications.    G.  Boglietti. 
The  Future  of  Women.     R.  Bonghi. 
Before  and  After  the  Crisis.    B.  Avanzini. 

May  16. 
The  First  of  May  and  Sociali"m.    R.  Bonghi. 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  in  the  Divine  Comedy.    F.  D'Ovidio. 
Co-operative  Consumers'  Societies.    V.  Ellena. 
The  Court  of  Parma  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Caterina. 

Pigorini  Beri. 
Twenty  Years  After.    An  Ex-Deputy. 
Love  Legends.    Corrado  Ricci. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Aveng. — Barcelona.    April  30. 

Popular  Anthropology.    Ignasi  Valenti  Vivd. 

Translations  from  Goethe.    Joan  Maragall. 

The  Catalan  Coast.    J.  M.  Torrento  and  E.  Canibell. 

La  Miscelanea.— Cartagena,  S.   America. 
April  10 
Rafael  NuHez.    Biographical  Sketch.    Gabriel  O'Byme. 


The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Working  (Tlass.    Juan  Coronel' 
Recollections  of  Europe.    E.  B. 
Green  Carnations. 

April  24. 

Conchita  Micolas.    Biographical  Sketch. 
Nature  to  Art.    E.  B. 
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Revista  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 

April  30. 
Socialism  and  the  Chui-ch.     Carlos  Soler  Arques. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Art.    Peiia  y  Gefii. 
The  Currency  Question.     V.  Orti  y  Brull. 
Psychological  and  Critical  Studies.    P.  M.  Pefia. 
The  Social  Education  of  Women.    J.  M.  E.  Perez. 
Official  Statistics  in  Spain.    Diego  Pazos. 


May  15. 

Socialism  and  the  Church.— Continued.    C.  S.  Arques. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp  Water  Cure.    D.  V.  S.  C. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Art.— Concluded. 

The  Social    Education   of    Women.— Continued.      J.    M.    E. 

Perez. 
The  Currency  Question.— Continued.    V.  Orti  y  Brull. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    May. 


Parisian  Notes.  Dr.  W.  Byvanck. 
Ood  and  Religion.  Dr.  W.  Brandt. 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  the  World.' 


Dr.  H.  U.  Meijboom. 


The  Goldfish.    (A  three-act  play).    W.  G.  van  Nouhings. 

Elsevier's   Geillustreerd    Maandschrift. — Amsterdam.      May. 

J.  H.  Weissenhruch.    Causerie  F.  Smissaert. 
The  Hygiene  of  Food— Milk.    J.  H.  Deknatel. 


Tijdschrift  voor  het  Binnenlandsch  Bestuur.— Batavia. 

Vol.  VI.     No.  5. 

Short  History  of  the  Dynasty  and  Government  of  Lingga  and 

Rijau.    (In  Dutch  and  Malay). 
On  Paddy.    K.  F.  Holle. 

On  the  Powers  of  Village  Chiefs  and  Councillors. 
Wet  Rice  Culture  in  S.  E.  Celebes. 
The  True  Epic  Poem  of  the  Aryans. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— Haarlem.     May. 

Evils  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  Friesland.    A.  Rauwerda. 
Farming  of  the  Revenue  in  the  Dutch  Indies.    H.  J.  Bool. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. — Stockholm. 
No.  3. 

"Viktor  Rydberg  in  his  later  works.    Fredrik  Wetterlund. 

The  Swedish  Woman  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

A  Champion  for  the  Woman  Question.    J.  A.  Comenius. 

Elisa  Orzeszko,  the  Polish  Authoress. 

The  Reforiaatory  School  at  Stockholm.    A.  D. 

•"  The  Invalids'  Society."    Cecile  Gohl. 

Idun. — Stockholm. 

No.  19. 

Sophia  Gregoria  Hayden.    With  Portrait.    Slgne  Ankerfelt. 
Occupations  for  Children.     EUen  Bergstrom. 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.    With  Portrait. 

No.  20.    (230.) 

Karolina  Lindstrom.    With  Portrait.    Axel  Josephsson. 

IDomestic  Economy. 

Idun's  Panoptikon.     Renholm. 

Occupations  for  Children.— II.    Ellen  Bergstrom. 

No.  21.    (231.) 

Maria  Cederschiold.    With  Portrait. 

A  Hitherto  Unknown  Poem  by  A.  Otterbom.    Bemhard  Ris- 

berg. 
The  Art  of  Swimming  as  Practiced  by  Women.    H.  H. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

No.  3. 

Argentine  :  The  Country  and  Its  Population.    P.  Vedel. 

A  Danish  C!onnoisseur  and  a  Rembrandt  Painting  in  Sweden. 

George  Gothe. 
The  Significance  of  Inventions  and  Industries  to  the  Developi- 

ment  of  the  Language.    S.  A.  Andr^e. 
Extra  Professorships  at  the  Academies.    Sam  Wide. 


'I 


Two  Psychological  Studies  :    Through    the  Whirlpools.    B 
Horatio.    Through  Shadows.    By    Matilda  Roos.     H 
Lansson. 

Weary  Men.    By  Arne  Garborg.    Reviewed  by  N.  Hertzberg. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  Oldest  Icelandic  Manuscripts.  Ludvig 
Larsson.    Re\'iewed  by  Erik  Brante. 

Ord  och  Bild.— Stockhohn.     March. 

A  Peasant  Funeral  in  Norway.    After  the  painting  by  Erik 

Werenskiold. 
Gustaf  III.    With  Portraits,  etc.    Character  sketch  by  Oscar 

Levertin. 
Reminiscences   of   Emelie   FlygareCarlen.     Birger   Schold- 

strom. 

April  (No.  4). 

From  the  Fight  for  Africa.    Hans  Emil  Larsson.  , 

Coquelin  atne.    With  Portraits.     Robert  de  Cerisey. 
Emil  and  Olaf  Poulsen.     With  Portraits. 
The  Swedish  Artists'  Society. 

Samtiden.— Bergen.     April. 

Heretical  Thoughts  in  Thorvaldsen's  Museum.    Fritz  Mauth- 

ner. 
Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Luther  and  Goethe.    Dr.  Wermert. 

Svensk  Tidskrift. — Upsala. 
No.  4-5. 

The  Home  Rule  Question  from  a  Norwegrian  Point  of  View. 
Bredo  Morgonstjierne. 

Calling  to  Active  Service.    C.  O.  Nordensvan. 

Christianity  and  the  Spiritual  Tendency  of  the  Age.  Con- 
tinued.   Nathan  Soderblom. 

Ancient  Scandinavian  Religion,  Mythology  and  Theology. 
Adolf  Noreen. 

From  the  Youth  of  Viktor  Rydberg.    Fredrik  Vetterlund. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations   ol    Magazine   Titles-  used   in    this   Index. 


A.  Arena. 

AAPS,  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

Political  Science. 

ACQ.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

AM.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

AQ.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

AR.  Andover  Review. 

ARec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers"  Magazine. 

Bank  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 

BelM.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.  Beacon. 

BTJ.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

CFM.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

ChHA  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

ChMisI.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

ChQ.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CJ.  Chambers's  Journal. 

CM.  Century  Magazine. 

CalM.  Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cas.M  Cassiers  Magazine. 

CRev.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

CR.  Contemporary  Review. 

CT.  Christian  Thought. 

CritR.  Critical  Review. 

CSJ.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

CW.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

DM.  Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 

DR.  Dublin  Review. 

EconJ.  Economic  Journal. 

EconR.  Economic  Review. 

EdRA.  Educational      Review      (New 

York). 

EdRL.  Educational  Review  (London). 

Ed.  Education. 

EngM.  Engineering  Magazine. 

EI.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

ER.  Edinburgh  Review. 


Esq. 

Ex. 

EWR. 

F. 

FR. 

GGM. 

GB. 
GM. 

GOP. 

GT. 

G'W. 

Help. 

Harp. 

HomR. 

HM. 

HR. 

ifk. 

InM. 

IrER. 

IrM. 

JEd. 

JMSL 

JAES. 

JRCI. 

JurR. 

K. 

KO. 

LAH. 

LH. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

LQ. 

LuthQ. 

Luc. 

LudM. 

Mac. 

MAH. 

Men. 

MisR. 

MisH. 

Mon. 

MM. 

Mus. 

MP. 


Esquiliue. 

MR. 

Expositor. 

NAR. 

Eastern  and  'Westem  Review. 

NatR. 

Forum. 

NatM. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

NC. 

Goldthwaite's       G8ogra.phical 

NE. 

Magazine. 

Greatei'  Britain. 

NEM. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

NR. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

NW 

Great  Thoughts. 

NH. 

Good  Words. 

NN. 

Help. 

O. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

OD. 

Homiletic  Review. 

CM. 

Home  Maker. 

PhrenM 

Health  Record. 

PL. 

Igdrasil. 

PQ. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

PRR. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

PR. 

Irish  Monthly. 
Journal  of  Education. 

PS. 

PSQ. 
PsyR. 

Journal  of  the    Military  Ser- 

vice Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n   of   En- 

Q. 

gineering  Societies. 

QJEcon. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

QR. 

Juridical  Review. 

RR. 

Knowledge. 

RC. 

King's  Own. 

SEcon. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

SC. 

Leisure  Hour. 

ScotGM. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

ScotR. 

Scots. 

Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 

Scrib. 

Lucifer. 

Str. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

SunM. 

Lyceum. 
Month. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Treas. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

UE. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

UM. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

US. 

Missionary  Herald. 

USM. 

Monist. 

WelR. 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

WR. 

Music. 

YE. 

Monthly  Packet. 

YM. 

Methodist  Review. 

North  American  Review; 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  B©^ 
view. 

New  England  Magazine.. 

New  Review. 

New  World. 

Newbery  House  Magazines 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed: 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 

Social  Economist. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magstzine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the  articles  in  the- 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  YM. 

Aborigines  of  Europe's  Playground,  A.  E.  Wilson.  GM. 
Aerial  Navigation,  The  Aeroplane,  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Cos. 
.iEtna,  Mount,  An  Ascent  of,  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  Scrib. 
Africa : 

The  Scourge  of  Africa  (Slave  Trade),  Rev.  James  Johnston, 
MisR. 

African  Theology,  MisR. 

Europe  and  Africa,  Black. 

Mashonaland  and  its  Development,  E.  A.  Maund,  JRCI,  May. 

A  Ride  in  the  Great  Sahara,  J.  H.  Forbes,  GW. 
Agnosticism,  Dr.  Josei)h  Parker,  YM. 
Air,  Fresh,  Dust  and,  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  PS. 
Albemarle,  The  Earl  of,  Hon.  R.  Noel,  NatR. 
Allon,  Dr.  :  Dr.  Mackennal,  RC,  May  ;  J.  G.  Rogers,  SunM. 
Alpine  Root-Grubber,  C. 
Alps,  A  Day  on  the,  A.  Gumey,  NH. 
Alsace-Lorraine,  USM. 

America,  The  Ancient  Civilization  of,  J.  S.  Newberry,  PS. 
Archceology  in  the  Shrew.sbury  Mu.seum.  J   Ward,  Ant. 
Arkansas,  Higher  Education  in,  A.  C.  Millar,  EdRA. 
Armenia,  The  Two  Capitals  of,  J.  T.  Bent,  EWR. 
Army,  The  Austro-Hungarian,  F.  Z.  M.  Baron  von  Kuhn,  Harp 
Armv,  The  British  : 

Our  Army,  R.  W.  Hanbury,  PR. 


The  Inefficiency  of  the  Army,  Sir  L.  Simmons,  NC. 

Our  Crammers  and  Failures,  USM. 

Musketry  Training,  USM. 

About  Soldiers,  Black. 

On  our  Army,  Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  US. 
Art  in  Chicago,  Lucy  B.  Monroe,  NAR. 
Art  as  a  University  Study,  History  of,  A.  Marquand,  UM. 
Artillery : 

Testing  Guns  at  Sandy  Hook,  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  EngM. 
Artists,  Famous,  and  Their  Work— Joseph  Coomans,  C.   S. 

Johnson,  MM. 
Astronomy  : 

Discovery  of  a  New  Stellar  System,  A.  Searle,  AM. 

The  new  Star  in  Auriga,  W.  Huggins,  FR. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Aurora,  J.  Munro.  CFM. 
Athletics  :  Miscellaneous  Jumping,  Malcolm  W,  Ford.  O- 
Athletics,  Track,  in  California,  P.  L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  CM. 
Austin,  John,  Janet  Ross.  AM. 

Australia  :  The  Kanaka  in  Queensland,  A.  Forbes,  NewR. 
Austro-Hungarian  Army,  The.  F.  Z.  M.  Baron  von  Kuhn,  Harp,. 
Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate,  NatR. 
Banks  and  Banking  : 

The  New  York  Clc^aring  House,  W.  A.  Camp,  NAR. 

Limited  Liability  and  Banking.  BankL. 
B(!auty  in  Nature,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Str,  May. 
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Bernard  Palissy  and  His  Work,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson,  Chaut. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism  : 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Rev.  P.  Prescott,  KO. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
RC,  May. 

Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Christian  Faith,  Dr.  Stokes, 
SunM. 
Bicycling  :  By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  J.  W.  Fosdick,  O. 
Biographies,  Great,  G.  Saintsbury,  Mac. 
Biology,  The  Relation  of,  to  Sociology,  L.  G.  Janes,  PS. 
Birds: 

The  Witching  Wren,  Olive  Thome  Miller,  AM. 

Rainbows  and  Colors  in  Birds,  B.  G.  Johns,  Q. 

Precocious  Birds,  A.  Fulcher,  SunM. 
Black  Forest,  From  the,  to  the  Black  Sea.— V.,  F.  D.  MiUet, 

Harp. 
Black  Sea,  From  the  German  Ocean  to  thejThomas  Stevens,  O. 
Blaine's  Commercial  Policy,  A  Glance  at,  RR. 
Boswell's  Johnson,  TB. 

Boys'  Club,  The  Drury  Lane,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Brains  and  Inches,  P.  Kent. 
Bric-a,-Brac,  Fashions  and  Counterfeits  of,  Sarah  C.  Hewitt, 

Cos. 
Browning,  Robert : 

Excerpts  from  a  Sheaf  of  Browning's  Letters,  PL,  May. 

A  Study  of  Browning's  "  Ixion,"  G.  D.  Latimer,  PL,  May. 

Browning's  "Mesmerism"  from  a  Scientific  Point  of  View, 
PL,  May. 
Budapest :  The  Rise  of  a  New  Metropolis,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
Buddhism,  The  Foundation  of,  Maurice  Bloomfleld,  NW. 
Burmah,  Women  and  Worship  in,  Lady  V.  Greville,  NC. 
■Canada : 

Through  Muskoka  Marvel-lands,  E.  W.  Sandys,  O. 

Canoeing  in  Canada,  DM. 

The  New  Canadian  Census,  CJ. 
Candle-Making,  J.  Hatton,  EI. 
California : 

The  Conquest  of  a  Rich  Country,  Col.  A.  G.  Brackett,  US. 

Around  Lake  Tahoe,  Anna  C.  Murphy,  CalM. 
Calvinism  and  Art,  Abraham  Kuyper,  CT. 
Capital  Punishment,  Rev.  H.  Jones,  SunM. 
Carey,  Wm.,  Missionary  Organizer,  Preacher  and  Teacher, 

MisR. 
Caricature,  Early  Political,  in  America,  J.  B.  Bishop,  CM. 
Carlyles,  The— IX.,  Bkman. 

Carpaccio  (Italian  Old  Masters)jW'.  J.  StiUman,  CM. 
Casco  Bay,  Ye  Romance  of— II.,  H.  M.  Sylvester,  NE. 
Cathedral  Curiosities,  C. 

Catholic,  Why  I  Became  a,  Frank  Johnston,  CW. 
Catholic  Church  :  Is  Roman  Catholicism  Christianity  ?  OD. 
Cattle-Trails  of  the  Prairies,  C.  M.  Harger,  Scrib. 
Charities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  H.  S.  Everett,  CRev. 
Children,  The  Rights  of,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  A. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Traits,  E.  F.  Fenollosa,  AM. 
Christian  Education,  New  Forms  of,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

NW. 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  The,  NE. 
Christian  Principles  and  Civil  Government,  J.  M.  King,  CT. 
Christianity,  How  I  Came  into,  Nobuta  Kishimoto,  NW. 
Christianity,  The  Next  Step  in,  S.  D.  McConnell,  NW. 
Christianity,  Evolution  and,  St.  George  Mivart,  Cos. 
Christianity,  The  Cradle  of,  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  Men. 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaugh,  NH. 
Churches,  What  the  Census  of,  will  Show,  H.  K.  Carroll,  F. 
Civil  War,  Motley's  View  of  the,  Leonard  Irving,  NatM. 
Cliff-Dwellers,  Land  of  the  Living,  Frederick  Schwatka,  CM. 
Coal  Production  of  Germany,  The,  BTJ,  May. 
Corsica,  Chronicles  of,  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  EWR. 
•CoUege  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  J.  E.  RusseU,EdRA 
Columbus,  Christopher. — II.,  Emilio  Castelar,  CM. 
Coomans,  Joseph,  Artist,  C.  S.  Johnson,  MM. 
Cranes,  Typical  American— II.,  H.  M.  Suplee,  CasM,  May. 
Creede,  The  New  Mining  Camp,  Albert  WiUiams,  Jr.,  EngM. 
Cricket,  Educational  Value  of.  Rev.  E.  Lyttleton,  EdRL. 
Cricket,  Inter-city  and  International,  in  America,  T.  Whar- 
ton, O. 
Crime,  The  Increase  of.  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  NC. 
Crime,  Detection  of,  by  Photography,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  CJ. 
Crispi,  W.  S.  Lilly's  Rejoinder  to,  NewR. 
Dante  :  Did  Dante  Study  in  Oxford  ?    W.  E.  Gladstone,  NC. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  Portraits  of,  Str,  May. 
Dedham  :  Record  of  a  New  England  Town,  Don  G.  Hill,  NatM. 
Desert,  The  Great  American,  W.  F.  G.  Shanks,  Lipp. 
Diatoms,  What  are,  Emily  L.  Gregory,  PS. 
Divination  by  Lot,  CJ. 

Dogs  :    Household  Pets,  Edwin  H.  Morris,  HM. 
Dramatists,  The  Old  English,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Harp. 
Drinks  and  Drinkers,  Old  Colonial,  Alice  M.  Earle  NatM. 
Driver,  Professor,  on  the  Old  Testament,  Bishop  oi:  Colchester, 

CR. 
JDablin,  Literary,  Jane  Barlow,  Bkman. 
Dunster  and  its  Castle,  G.  Wallas,  EI. 
Dust  and  Fresh  Air,  T.  Pridgin  Tealo,  PS. 
£arth,  Center  of  Dry  Land  on  the,  John  W.  Stockwell,  JAES, 

April. 
East,  The  Fate  of  the,  CR. 
JEconomics.— v.,  Edward  T.  Devine,  UE. 


G. 


Education  : 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.— II,     W.  M.  Davis,  EdRA. 

Values  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf.     E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
EdRA. 

Notes  on  Educational  Method,  Harry  K.  Wolfe,  EdRA. 

Public  School  Pioneering,  George  H.  Martin,  EdRA. 

Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States.— II.,  EdRA. 

Resmts  under   the    Elective   System,   Richard    G.  Boone, 
EdRA. 

Higher  Education  in  Arkansas,  A.  C.  Millar,  EdRA. 

Notes  on  Principles  of  Education. — II.    M.  McVicar,  Ed. 

Industrial  Training  in  Public  Schools,  C.  J  Ryder,  Ed. 

Educational  Aspects  of  Typewriting,  F.  H.  Palmer,  Ed. 

Education  for  Women  at  Yale,  Timothy  Dwight,  F. 

The  Training  of  Boys  at  Eton,  A.  C.  Benson.  P. 

A  French  Girl's  School,  M.  E.  Sandford,  Mac. 

Talks  on  Teaching  Latin.- III.,  W.  C.  Collar,  SC. 

A  Recent  Solution  of  the  Greek  Question,  C.  E.  Fay,  SC. 

Plea   for   Expansion   in   Teaching  American   History, 
White,  SC. 

Colleges  and  Preparatorv  Schools,  SC. 
Egypt,  1882-93,  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  FR. 
Egypt,  Brigandage  in,  CJ. 
Egypt :  On  the  Nile,  S.  J.  Weyman,  LH. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  Prehistoric  Times  in.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 

NAR. 
Egyptian  Tombs,  Greek  Papyri  in,  Edward  G.  Mason,  D. 
Elections,  British  : 

The  General  Election  :    A  Forecast,  R.  Temple  and  C.  Dilke, 
NewR. 

The  Coming  Struggle,  Black. 

Parliamentary  Candidates  and  their  Views,  Help. 

Old  Elections.    Lord  Brabourne,  Black. 
Electric  Railway  as  Applied  to  Steam  Roads,  CasM,  May. 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP. 

Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence,  The,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  AM. 
Engineering : 

Mining  Engineering,  John  L.  Cully,  JAES,  April. 

En^neering  at  Ropes  Pass,  Texas,  William  Kent,  EngM. 
Enghsh  in  the  United  States,  The,  John  Ranken  Towse,  Chaut. 
English  Channel :      Strategrical  Condition  in  an  Anglo-French 
War,  Admiral  Colomb,  USM;  Its  Geographical  Evolution, 
A.  J.  J.  Browne,  CR. 
Epsom  and  Derby,  EI. 
Ether,  The,  and  its  Newly  Discovered  Properties,  A.  E.  Dol- 

bear.  A, 
Evolution  and  Christianity,  St.  George  Mivart,  Cos. 
Evolution  and  Free  Will.  J.  H.  Edwards,  CT. 
Europe  and  Africa,  Black. 

Fiction,  Recent  British,  Brander  Matthews,  Cos. 
Finance : 

The  True  Basis  of  Currency,  Miles  M.  Dawson,  A. 
The  Railroads  and  Wall  Street,  Thomas  L.Greene,  EngM. 
The  Silver  Question,  BankL. 
Finland,  The  Kalevala,  Epic  of,  Anna  C.  Stephens,  M. 
Fish,  Pacific  Jew,  Haunts  of  the,  C.  F.  Holder,  CalM. 
Forests,  The  Preservation  of  our,  Thomas  Magee,  OM. 
Prance : 
Les  Autres  of  Nice,  Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour,  CalM. 
The  Colonial  Policy  of  France,  Prof.  Geffcken,  NewR. 
Franco-German  War  of  1870,  The,  E.  Pinard,  NewR. 
Funeral  Orations  in  Stone  and  Wood,  C.  Waldstein,  Harp. 
Fur- Seal  Controversy,  Review  of  the,  J.  C.  Cantwell,  CalM. 
Galileo  Case,  Retreat  of  Theology  in  the,  A.  D.  White,  PS. 
Gambling  :  A  Crusade  against  Betting,  Help. 
Genlis,  Madame  de,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang,  NatR. 
Geography,  The  Teaching  of.— II.,  W.  M.  Davis,  EdRA. 
George's,  King,  Personal  Policy  in  England,  E.  F.  DeLancey, 

MAH. 
German  Ocean,  from  the,  to  the  Black  Sea,  Thomas  Stevens,  O. 
Germany,  The  Coal  Production  of,  BTJ,  May. 
Glaciers,  Some  American. — II.,  Charles  R.  Ames,  CalM. 
Gladstonian  Secret,  The,  FR. 
Gloves,  All  about,  Mrs.  Brewer,  GOP. 
Gosse,  Edmund,  A  Talk  with,  R.  Blathwayt,  Bkman. 
Gottschalk,  the  Composer,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  M. 
Greece,  How  to  Excavate  in,  C.  Waldstein,  NewR. 
Greek  Papyri  in  Egyptian  Tombs,  Edward  G.  Mason,  D. 
Guilds,  History  of  the  London  City,  C.  Welch,  NH. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett,  W.  H.  McElroy,CRev. 
Hampton  Institute,  Gen.  Armstrong  and  the,  E.  A.  Start,  NE. 
Hancock,  John.  Three  Letters  from,  to  "Dorothy  Q.,"  NE. 
Healing,  The  Mystery  of,  Hugh  Macmillan,  HomR. 
Heating,  Practical  Hints  on,  Leicester  Allen,  EngM. 
Henry,  Patrick,  W.  F.  Poole,  D. 
Holland  :  The  Dutch  Peasantry,  NatR. 
Horses,  The  Shoeing  of  Army,  G.  Fleming,  USM. 
Horse  World  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Huggins,  William,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Hull,  Commodore  Isaac,  Birthplace  of,  Jane  DeP.  Sheltoc, 

Harp. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  and  the  Deluge,  Rev.  J.  L.  Clarke,  GW. 
Indian  Problem,  Our,  and  How  We  are  Solving  It,  RR. 
Individuality,  M.  Ellinger,  Men. 

Industrial  Training  in  Public  Schools,  C.  J.  Ryder,  Ed. 
Imagination  in  Religion,  Francis  Tiffany,  NW. 
Imitators  and  Plagiarists,  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  GM. 
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Immigratiou:  The  Invasion  of  Destitute  Aliens,  NC. 
India : 

The  Bengali  in  Indian  Politics,  Sir  L.  Griffin,  FR. 

Our  Outcast  Cousins  in  India,  Rev.  G.  Sandberg,  CR. 

Pawn  and  Tobacco  in  India,  CJ. 

An  Indian  Funeral  Service,  J.  D.  Rees,  NC. 

The  Rock  Temples  of  Elephanta,  Rev.  C.  Meek,  SunH. 

English  Women  in  India,  Mrs.  N.  Lyttleton,  NewR. 

The  Meteorology  of  India,  H.  N.  Dickson,  ScotGM.  May. 
Insanity,  A  Modem  Form  of  ("Cranks"),  Dr.  H.  S.  Wilhams, 

NAR. 
Insurance,  Life,  David  N.  Holway,  A. 
Insurance,  National,  and  Old- Age  Pensions,  LH. 
Intellectual  Growth,  Music  as  a  Factor  in.— II.,  R.  P.  Rider,  M. 
Ireland  : 

Ireland  Blocks  the  Way,  H.  Gladstone,  NC. 

Forms  of  Home  Rule,  G.  Pitt  Lewis,  CR. 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule,  St.  L.  Strachey,  NC. 

IHster,  1892,  NatR. 

The  Mortgaging  of  Irish  Land,  Ly,  May. 
Italian  Old  Masters :  Carpaccio.  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM. 
Jamaica,  Maroon  Women  of,  Allan  Eric,  HM. 
Japan  : 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Traits,  E.  F.  Fenolosa,  AM. 

Relations  between  th,e  United  States  and  Japan,  W.  E.  Grif- 
fls,  MAH. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  in  1891,  BTJ,  May. 
Jewish  Rabbis,  Great,  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  NC. 
Kalevala,  The.  Epic  of  Finland,  Anna  C.  Stephens,  M. 
Kentucky :  How  Kentucky  Became  a  State,  G.  W.  Ranck, 

Harp. 
Khartoum.  Siege  and  Fall  of,  F.  R.  Wingate,  USM. 
Kilauea,  May  L.  Chenev,  OM. 

Korean  Mountains  and  Mountaineers,  ?.  W.  Campbell,  PS. 
Labor,  Department  of,  The  Working  ol  the,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Cos. 
Lacedaemon,  W.  Pater,  CR. 
Lacrosse,  Frederick  Wier,  Lipp. 

Lake  Dwellers,  The,  of  Switzerland,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A. 
Languages,  Modern,  A  New  Method  of  Teaching,  EdRA. 
Legations,  at  Washington,  The  European,  Charlotte  M.  Con- 
ger, MM. 
Leighton,  On  the  Study  of,  J.  O.  Murray,  HomR. 
Life,  Modern,  and  Artistic  Sense,  Walter  Crane,  Cos. 
Life  Boat  Institution,  The  National,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC, 

May. 
London,  Modem,  Ancient  Rome  and,  E.  J.  Gribbs,  NatR. 
Lovelace,  Francis,  and  the  Capture  of  New  Netherland,  NatM. 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Chaut. 
Lytton,  Lord,  Poetry  and,  W.  H.  Mallock,  FR. 
Mlammoth  Cave  by  Flash  Light,  Frances  B.  Johnston,  Dem. 
Man,  An  Animal  view  of,  PS. 

Man,  What  the  Coming,  Will  Eat,  W.  O.  Atwater,  F. 
3Iaps  and  Map  Makers,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Chaut. 
Maryland  National  Guard,  The,  Hanson  Hiss,  O. 
Mass6na,  Marshal  Edward  Shippen,  U.S.N..  US. 
Maulbronn,  The  Cistercian  Abljey  of,  H.  Barber,  Ant. 
Maunsell,  Lieut.-Gen.  John,  1724-1795,  M  Van  Rensselaer,  MAH. 
JMedical  School  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  EdRL. 
Medici,  The  :  A  Grand-Ducal  Family,  Eleanor  Lewis,  Cos. 
Men  Service,  A  Butler's  View  of,  J.  Robinson,  NC. 
Meredith,  George,  David  Dick,  WL. 
Mesmerism,  W.  Q.  Judge  on,  Luc,  May. 
Metaphysics  in  a  Course  of  Scientific  Philosophv,  UM,  May. 
^Meteorology  of  India,  H.  N.  Dickson,  ScotGM,  May. 
Mining  School,  Practical  Work  at  a,  E.  S.  Cranson,  EngM. 
Missions : 

Sketch  of  Trebizond  Station,  MisH. 

A  Movement  into  Gazaland,  MisH. 

The  Origin  of  Missions  in  America,  MisR. 

Birthday  of  Engli.sh  Mis-sion  Enterprise,  W.  C.  Blaikie,  SunM. 
Mi.s-sissippi,  Impending  Disaster  on  the,  EngM. 
Mobs,  A  Study  of.  Dr.  C6sare  Lombroso,  Chaut. 
Mongolia,  The  Insurrection  in,  Black. 
Monkeys,  Language  of :  What  I  Expect  to  Do  in  Africa,  R.  L. 

Garner,  NAR. 
Mont  Saint  Elias  Revisited,  Israel  C.  Russel.  CM. 
Montana  :  The  Treasure  State.  Julian  Ralph.  Hai-p. 
Moore,  Charles  L.  :  A  New  Poet,  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  F. 
Moth,  The  Yucca,  and  Yucca  Pollination,  C.  V.  Riley,  PS. 
Motley's  View  of  the  Civil  War,  Leonard  Irving,  NatM. 
Municipal    Government  :     The    Government    of    Cities,     M. 

Storev,  NE. 
Municipal  Problem,  The,  in  America,  L.  G.  Janes,  SEcon,  May. 
Music  as  a  Factor  in  Intellectual  Growth.— II.,  R.  P.  Ridor,  M. 
Music  and  Musicians  in  Toronto.  S.  F.  Harrison.  D?I. 
Nationalism  in  the  United  States,  Progress  of,  Edward  Bel- 
lamy, NAR. 
Naturalization,  Needed  Reform  in,  John  B.  Moore,  F. 
Navies  :  Imperial  Defense,  Col.  Maurice,  USM. 
Negro,  The  Education  of  the,  W.  T.  Harris,  AM. 
New  England  Town,  Record  of  a  (Dedham),  Don  G.  Hill,  NatM. 
New  France,  The  Downfall  of,  John  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut. 
Newman,  Cardinal.  Principal  Rainy,  Ex. 
Uew  Netherland,  Francis  Lovelace  and  the  Capture  of,  NatM. 


New  York  :  HistoricalReminiscencesof  Our  New  Parks,  MAH. 

New  York's  Commercial  Blight.— I.,  William  N.  Black,  EngM. 

New  Zealand,  Edward  Wakefield,  Cos. 

Nineteenth  Centurv,  History  of,  EWR. 

Nonconformists  :  Why  do  They  Follow  Mr.  Gladstone  ?    CR. 

Novelists,  Contemporary  German,  Black. 

Nova  Scotia  as  a  Summer  Resort,  T.  F.  Anderson,  O. 

Nurseries,  Day,  E.  Carlyle. 

Ogdensburg,  First  Bishop  of.  Reminiscences  of  the,  CW. 

Opera,  Endowed,  Shall  We  Have,  J.  K.  Paine,  F. 

Oregon,  Discovery  of  the.  The  Ship  Columbia  and  the,  NE. 

Osric,  King  of  Northumbria,  Dean  Spence,  GW. 

Our  Fur  Seal  Rookeries,  Henry  W.  Elliott,  Cos. 

Ovid  Metamorphosed,  Mrs.  Ross,  NC. 

Paganism,  Impending,  in  New  England,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  P. 

Palestine : 

Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  G.  W.  Woods,  SunM. 

Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  A.  Gates.  SunH. 

Prehistoric  Times  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Sir  J.  W.  Daw- 
son. NAR. 
Paper- Making,  Something  About,  T.  A.  Vernon,  HM. 
Patent  Office,  The  United  States— II.,  H.  F.  Shedd,  Chaut. 
Parson  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Dr.  Jessopp,  NC. 
Pawnbrokers  and  Their  Customers,  CSJ. 
Pearl  Divers  of  the  California  Gulf,  C.  H.  Townsend,  CalM. 
Peasant  Life  in  Sicily,  Signora  Vedova  Mario,  Chaut. 
Peru,  Eastern,  Social  and  Intellectual  Condition  of,  Harp. 
Pestiferous  Plants,  Prof.  Byron  Halsted,  PS. 
Phonograph,  The,  in  Music,  H.  D.  Goodwin,  M. 
Photography : 

Pigment  Printing,  B.  May. 

Silver  Printing  on  Plain  Paper,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Bartlett,  B,  May. 

Lantern-Slide  Methods,  Catharine  W.  Barnes,  B,  May. 

Photographing  on  Wood  for  Engravers,  W.  J.  Rawlings,  B, 
May. 

Experiences  in  Amateur  Photography,  O. 

Detection  of  Crime  by  Photography,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  CJ. 
Physical  Culture— V.,  J.  M.  Huckley.  Chaut. 
Pianoforte,  The  Evolution  of  the,  'W .  F.  Gates,  M. 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  The  Attack  on,  Lieut.  T.  H.  Wilson,  US. 
Plantation  Life,  Old-Time,  A.  C.  McClurg,  D. 
Plants,  The   Natural   History   of  —  III.,   Gerald   McCarthy, 

Chaut. 
Poetry,  Nature  and  Elements  of  —  Melancholia,  E.  C.  Sted- 

man,  CM. 
Poetry,  Recent  Books  of,  William  M.  Payne,  D. 
Poetry  Since  Pope,  Maurice  Thompson,  Chaut. 
Poets,  Three  English,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  A. 
Politicians,  Shall  We  Educate  Our,  C.  T.  Hopkins,  CalM. 
Political  Conventions,  Our  National,  Murat  Halstead,  Cos. 
Politics : 

The  Harrison  Administration,  NAR. 

A  Silver  Senator  Reviewed,  Murat  Halstead,  NAR. 

The  Perils   of   Re-electing  Presidents,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
NAR. 

The  Bed  Rock  of  Pure  Democracy,  A.  C.  Houston,  A. 
Preaching,  Exegetical,  Hints  on,  T.  T.  Munger,  HomR. 
Presidential  Campaign : 

Democratic  Duty  and  Opportunity,  T.  F.  Bayard,  F. 

Reasons  for  Republican  (Jontrol,  G.  F.  Hoar,  F. 
Princeton  Sketches — VIII.,  George  R.  Wallace,  UM,  May. 
Printing,  Introduction  of,  into  England,  Ruth  Whittemore, 

Ed. 
Protection  as  Labor  Wants  It,  H.  H.  Champion,  NC. 
Racing  and  Its  FascinaJ^ions,  T.  Longueville,  NewR. 
Racing  :    Epsom  and  tne  Derby,  EI. 
Railways : 

The  "  Zone-Tariff "  System  of  Herr  Gabriel  von  Baross,  RR. 

Midland  Railway  Locomotive  Works  at  Derby,  EI. 
Railway  Court  of  Last  Resort,  A,  Appleton  Morgan,  PS. 
Railway  Employees,  The  Slaughter  of,  Henry  C.  Adams,  F. 
Religion,  Imagination  in,  Francis  Tiffany,  N  W. 
Religion,  A  Science  of,  Ly,  May. 
Religions,  A  Panoramic  View  of  Existing,  Carlos  Martyn, 

Dem. 
Religious  Evolution,  Minot  J.  Savage,  NW. 
Revolutions,  Modern,  and  Their  Results,  Karl  Blind,  NAR. 
Rhode  Island.  Glimpses  of  Old,  W.  R.  McGarry,  NatM. 
Rome  :    The  Waters  of  Rome,  Dr.  G.  Fedeli,  Esq,  May. 

Walks  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  A.  Borsari,  Esq.,  May. 

The  Campo  dei  Fiori,  E.  C.  Vansittart,  YE. 

Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome— II.,  AM. 

The  Declme  of  Rome,  SEcon,  May. 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  H.  W.  Lucy,  El. 
Roses  :    The  Queen  of  Flowers,  E.  M.  Hardiiige,  Dem. 
Rural  Districts,  Depopulation  of  the,  M.  M.  Turnbull,  Scots. 
Ruskin,  John,  on  Carlyle's  "Past  and  Present,"  WL. 
Russia  :    A  Concsord  of  the  Steppe,  F.  Prevost,  TB. 
Russia,  The  Relief  Work  in,  RR. 
St  Petersburg  Society,  Long. 
Sahara,  a  Ride  in  the  Groat,  J.  H.  Forbes,  GW. 
Sanitary  Progress  in  New  York,  Charles  F.  Wingate,  EngM. 
Sardou,  M.,  and  "Thermidor,"  A.  Galdemar,  FR. 
Savings  Depositories,  Postal,  John  Wanamaker. 
School  System,  Our  Public,  A  Flaw  in.  Rabbi  S.  Schindlor,  A. 
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Sea  Beaches,  N.  S.  Shaler.  Scrib. 

Seal  Fisheries  :  Our  Fur  Seal  Rookeries,  H.  W.  Elliott,  Cos. 

Seal  Rookeries  :  Our  F\ir. 

Sea  Serpent ;  The  Great  Unknown,  J.  B.  Holder,  CM. 

Servant  Girl's  Point  of  View,  The,  Amelia  E.  Barr.  NAR. 

Shakespeare  :  The  Pseudo-Shakespearean  Plays— II.,  CW. 

Shakespeare,  The  Home  and  Haunts  of,  RR. 

Sheridan's,  General,  Personality,  Theo.  R.  Davis,  Cos. 

Sicilian  Sulphur  Industry,  The,  BTJ,  May. 

Sicily,  Peasant  Life  in,  Signora  Vedova  Jlario,  Chaut. 

Slave  Trade  :  The  Scourge  of  Africa,  Rev.  J.  Johnston,  MisR. 

Sleepy  Hollow  as  it  is  To-day,  J.  N.  Smith,  MM. 

Social  Congress,  The  German  Protestant,  RC,  May. 

Social  Plaint,  The,  E.  B.  Andi-ews,  NW. 

Social  Reform  :  The  Democracy  of  Darkness,  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 

Sodom,  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Story  of,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  NW. 

Soldiers,  Wounded,  First  Actions  of,  G.  L.  Kilmer,  PS. 

Somali  Land,  or  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa,  J.  S.  Leigh,  OM. 

Spanish  Statesmen,  LH. 

Speech,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  on,  Black. 

Steam  Engines : 

Speed  Regulation  of  Central  Station  Engines,  CasM,  May. 

A  Test  of  Multi-Cylinder  Engines,  CasM,  May. 

Steam  Distribution  in  Single-Acting  Compound    Engines, 
CasM,  May. 
Steamers  :  The  Modern  Marine  Boiler,  A.  B.  WiUits,  EngM. 
Stony  Point,  Storming  of,  1779,  MAH. 
Sulphvir  Industry,  Sicihan,  BTJ,  May. 
Summer  School  of  Art  and  Science,  MP. 
Survival  of  the  Unfit,  The,  Henry  D.  Chapin,  PS. 
Switzerland,  the  Central  Asian,  C.  Johnston,  EWR. 
Switzerland,  the  Lake  Dwellers  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A. 
Swords,  Ai't  in  Japanese,  Helen  E.  Gregory-Flesher,  CalM. 
Tahoe,  Around  Lake,  Anna  C.  Murphy,  CalM. 
Temperance  : 

The  Case  for  Moderate  Drinking.  Dr.  Farquharson,  Black. 

Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  W.  Bowen  Rowlands,  WelR. 

The  Truth  about  Sunday  Closing  in  Wales,  WelR. 

Temperance  Needs  in  Foreigii  Lands,  OD. 

The  Cause  of  Temperance  in  Switzerland,  Flora  Bridges. 
LAH. 
Tenement  Houses,  New  York,  Life  in,  W.  T.  Elsing,  Scrib. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

Favorite  Figures  of  the  Stage,  Morris  Bacheller,  MM. 

The  Genius  of  the  Opera  :  Anton  Seidl,  Owen  Hackett,  M?.I. 

Stage  Struck,  H.  D.  Traill,  NatR. 

The  Pseudo-Shakespearean  Plays— IT.,  A.  Morgan.  CW. 
Theology.  The  Outlook  of.  CJharles  F.  Deems  CT. 
Theosophy  ;  see  contents  of  Lucifer. 
Thorwaldsen,  C.  M.  Waage,  CalM. 
Tobacco,  Pawn  and,  in  India,  CJ. 
Tolstoi.  Count,  a  Visit  to,  C. 


Toronto,  Music  and  Musicians  in,  S.  F.  Harrison,  DM. 
Tortugas.  The  Dry,  During  the  War— VI.,  CalM. 
Turkey  :  Davs  in  Turkey,  E.  A.  Richings,  EWR. 
Tramp  Problem,  Some  l^ew  Phases  of  the,  J.  J.  McCook. 
Transit.  Rapid,  in  Cities— II.,  The  Solution,  T.  C.  Clarke.  Scrib.  • 
Typewriting,  Educational  Aspects  of ,  F.  H.  Palmer,  Ed. 
Tyre  :  A  Lesson  in  Prophecy,  HomR. 
United  States,  History  of  the,  in  Paragraphs. — III.,  Alabama, 

MAH. 
Universities  : 

Princeton  Sketches— VIII.,  George  R.  Wallace,  UM,  May. 

The    University   of   Pennsylvania — V.    H.  C.    Wood,    UM, 
May. 

Trinity  College  (Dublin)  Ter-Centenary,  Ly,  May. 

Study  of  English  at  the  German  Universities,  EdRL. 
University  Extension  : 

Will  University  Extension  Starve  the  College  Staffs  ?    UE. 

The  University  Extension  Class,  Edward  T^  Devine,  UE. 

Biblical  Work  in  University  Extension,  L.  W.  Batten,  UE. 
Verlaine,  Paul,  A.  Symons,  NatR. 
Volunteers,  Naval  Strategy  of  the,  C.  Bellairs,  USM. 
Wagner,  Influence  of,  upon  Vocal  Art,  J.  S.  VanCleve,  M. 
Ward.  Mrs.  Humphry,  Bkman. 
Water,  The  Colors  of.  Prof.  Carl  Vogt,  PS. 
Waves,  Ocean,  Utilizing  the  Power  of,  A.  W.  Stahl,  CasM, 

May. 
Weather  :  How  the  Weather  is  Forecast,  E.  B.  Dunn,  Dem. 
Webster,  Daniel,  An  Hour  with,  Horatio  King,  MAH. 
Welsh  Seaside  Places,  WelR. 

West,  The  Struggle  for  the.  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster.  Lipp. 
Westminster,  The  Third  Archbishop  of,  Henry  C.  Kent,  CW. 
Westminster  Abbey,    The   Future   of.    Archdeacon   Farrar, 

NAR. 
Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Way,  J.  J.  Ingalls, 

Lipp. 
Wliitman,  Walt,  Charles  D.  Lanier.  Chaut. 
WTiittier,  John  Greenleaf.  Henry  V.  Clarke,  MM. 
Wimbledon  Common.  C.  Worte,  NN. 
Winchester :  The  Old  Saxon  Capital  of  England,  A.  M.  Mo 

Leod,  DM. 
Woerth,  Battle  of.  Col.  L.  Hale,  CR. 
Wolseley,  Lord,  Harry  How,  Str,  May. 
Women  : 

Education  for  Women  at  Yale,  Timothy  Dwight,  F. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Question.  CR. 

The  Coming  Revolution,  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  WelR. 

Home  Life  for  Working  Girls  in  London,  KO. 

Religious  Women,  NH. 

Women  and  Worship  in  Burmah.  NC. 
Writing,  "  Automatic,'''  B.  F.  Underwood,  A. 
Yachts  : 

The  Evolution  of  the  Forty-six  Footer,  George  A.  Stewart,  O. 
Yeomen  and  Sportsmen,  T.  E.  Kebbel,  NatR. 


The  annual  index  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year  1890  •  •• 

This  volume,  issued  as  a  yearly  supplement  by  The  Review  of  Reviews,  brings  under  one  alphabet  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  all  the  leading  magazines  of  the  English-speaking  world  for  the  year  1890.  It  includes  the  contents  of 
117  periodicals. 

Besides  its  index  to  the  contents  of  periodicals,  it  includes  the  wholly  unique  index  to  Standard  English  photo- 
graphs (also  some  American  photographs).  This  index  has  been  prepared  by  II.  Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  the  Frac- 
lical  Photographer  (London) ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

The  index  contains  145  large  pages  (size  of  The  Review  of  Reviews),  is  well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  is 
bound  in  flexible  cloth. 
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